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PKEFACE. 


The  present  edition  of  this  standard  and  excellent  production 
is  called  into  existence  by  the  extensive  demand  for  works  on 
Natural  History,  a stimulus  having  been  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  science,  quite  unprecedented.  No  apology  is 
necessary  for  incorporating  it  with  the  cheap  and  useful  litera- 
ture, comprising  the  series  entitled  “ The  Standard  Illustra- 
ted Library,”  which  has  met  with  such  extensive  and  deserved 
encouragement ; and  the  language  of  Goldsmith,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  original  edition,  in  attacking  the  dry  and  tedious  labours 
of  scientific  system-makers  in  Natural  History,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  exposition  of  the  design  and  object  of  the 
work.  “ It  is  written,”  says  the  author,  “ with  only  such  an 
attention  to  system  as  serves  to  remove  the  reader’s  embarrass- 
ment, and  allure  him  to  proceed.  It  can  make  no  pretensions 
in  directing  him  to  the  name  of  every  object  he  meets  with ; 
that  belongs  to  works  of  a different  kind,  and  written  with  very 
different  aims.  It  will  fully  answer  the  design,  if  the  reader, 
being  already  possessed  of  the  name  of  any  animal,  shall  find 
here  a short,  though  satisfactory,  history  of  its  habitudes,  its 
subsistence,  its  manners,  its  friendships,  and  hostilities.  The 
aim  has  been,  to  carry  on  just  as  much  method  as  was  sufficient 
to  shorten  the  descriptions  by  generalizing  them,  and  never  to 
follow  order  where  the  art  of  writing,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  good  sense,  informed  me  that  it  would  only  contribute  to  the 
reader’s  embarrassment.” 


IV 


PREFACE. 


It  has  been  the  carefnl  object  of  the  Editor  to  expunge  the 
errors,  and  condense  the  text  of  the  original,  without  mairing 
the  fascination  of  the  naiTative— and  (which  is  the  characteristic 
of  this  edition)  to  combine  with  it,  in  the  shape  of  illustrative 
Notes,  all  the  information  which  has  been  elicited  by  the  advance 
of  the  science  since  Goldsmith  wrote.  Ihese  Notes,  it  will  be 

found,  equal,  or  exceed,  the  original. 

This  has  been  characterised  as  the  age  of  cheap  hterature : 
this  is  unquestioned.  It  would  be  better  for  the  prospects  of 
society,  if  the  utihty  of  the  works  passed  into  extensive  circula- 
tion bore  any  proportion  to  their  demand.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  the  study  of  Natural  History  need  not  be  substan- 
tiated at  this  hour  of  the  day ; and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
an  illustrated  work  exists  containing  such  a mass  of  popular  and 
useful  knowledge,  at  such  a price,  as  that  now  put  forth. 


• tontrnts  of  the  first  section. 
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*,*  The  preceding  forma  the  Index  to  only  so  much  of  the  text  of  Goldsmith  as  relates  to 
the  Quadrupeds.  In  addition,  a General  Index  includes  the  many  hundred  species 
unnoticed  by  Goldsmith,  and  in  no  other  edition  of  his  Natural  History,  described  and 
illustrated  herOi 


LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

« 

Thb  chequered  life  of  the  author  of  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,*’  unlike  the  lives 
of  professional  literary  men  in  general,  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  replete  with 
entertainment  and  instruction.  It  is  a chapter  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture, which  the  student  will  peruse  and  re-peruse  with  feelings  of  mingled 
delight  and  pain ; but  which  he  must  needs  linger  over,  if  he  desires  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  age  which  the  writings  of  Goldsmith  contributed  so 
greatly  to  enlighten,  refine  and  amuse. 

Oliver  was  the  fifth  child  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Goldsmith,  at  that  time 
Curate  of  Forney,  in  the  County  of  Longford,  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  He 
was  bom  on  the  lOth  November,  1728,  at  a place  caUed  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of 
Forney.  The  income  of  his  father  was  exceedingly  limited,  and,  as  he  had 
seven  children,  he  was  reduced  to  considerable  straits  to  maintain  his  &mily‘ 
with  any  show  of  respectability.  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  was  destined  for 
church,  and  consequently  a good  education  was  to  him  indispensable.  To  obtain 
this,  the  other  branches  of  the  family  were  compelled  to  be  comparatively 
neglected.  It  was  proposed  Irom  his  biilih  to  bring  up  Oliver  to  some  mercantile 
profession,  which  at  that  period  was  supposed  to  require  little  learning  or  accom- 
plishments. Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  were  deemed  as  much  as  men  of 
the  ledger  could  digest  with  ease ; and  these  were  set  down  as  the  sum  of  know- 
ledge the  future  painter  of  life  and  manners  was  to  derive  from  his  tutor.  His 
first  school  was  one  kept  by  a dame  at  Lissoy,  in  the  parish  of  KQkenny  West, 
County  Westmeath,  to  the  rectory  of  which  Charles  Goldsmith  was  inducted 
in  1730.  The  characteristics  of  the  child’s  mind  appeared  anything  but  pro- 
mising. Mrs.  Delap,  his  schoolmistress,  admitted  that  he  was  one  of  the  dullest 
boys  ever  placed  under  her  charge,  and  doubted  for  some  time  whether  anything 
could  be  made  of  him.  In  the  words  of  a Mr.  Handcock,  who  supplied 
hir.  Prior,  his  biographer,  with  some  of  his  information,  he  seemed  “ impene- 
trably stupid  !’’  or  as  Dr.  Strean  ascertained,  “he  was  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  schoolfellows  as  a heavy  blockhead,  little  better  than  a fool,  whom 
every  body  made  fun  of.’’ 

Hut  though  in  all  this  there  were  some  indications  of  the  superficial  man,  there 
was  little  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  genius  which  was  strugghng  for  birth  tvithin 
him.  He  plodded  on  with  his  “ impenetrable  stupidity,’’  and  picked  up  some 
knowledge  of  the  horn-book,  a facility  at  pot-hooks,  and,  it  may  be,  a smat- 
tering oi  figures.  He  at  the  same  time  read  and  learned  by  rote  many  of  the 
wild  ballads  common  among  the  peasantry ; and  took  great  delight  in  listening 
to  the  fairy  tales  and  superstitions  with  which  eveiw  hiU  and  valley — every  stream 
and  thicket,  was  rendered  classical.  But  among  his  associatoi  he  was  still  fiiade 
fun  of,  and  misunderstood.  It  was  while  at  the  day-school  at  Lissoy,  when 
Goldsmith  was  eight  or  nine  years  old,  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox, 
the  ravages  of  which  left  indelible  traces  upon  a countenance  which  had  always 
been  uncommonly  plain.  On  his  recovery  he  was  sent  to  a superior  school  kept 
by  a clergyman,  at  Elphin,  in  Roscommon ; in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  lived 
one  of  his  uncles,  Mr.  John  Goldsmith,  with  whom  he  spent  much  of  his  time, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  notice  the  indications  of  talent  which  he  exhibited. 

His  trials  of  temper  and  buffetings  with  the  world  had  already  commenced. 
He  was  scoffed  and  jeered  by  his  schoolmates,  as  being  ugly ; and  was  nick- 
named .d5sop  in  derision.  His  sensitive  nature  felt  these  ribald  taunts  keenly; 
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for  his  happiness  always  depended  more  upon  the  good  opinion  of  others  than 
upon  himself;  but  the  little  of  peevishness  that  was  suffered  to  escape  him,  con* 
sisted  of  smart  repartees,  in  which  he  sought  to  turn-  the  jests  discharged  on  him 
upon  the  head  of  his  assailants.  He  did  something  better,  however,  in  his 
leisure,  than  squabble  with  the  idle  and  the  bmtal.  He  began  to  make  verses, 
and  to  fancy  that  nature  had  designed  him  for  a poet.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  and  mankind  owe  the  discovery  and  developement  of  his  genius  to  his  want  of 
])ersonal  beauty  ; — to  that  which  made  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  draw  upon  himself 
for  his  enjoyments  ; — to  the  creative  power  in  his  bosom,  which  loved  to  people 
its  ideal  world  with  happy  human  faces,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
repulses  it  was  continually  meeting  with  in  actual  lille.  He  read  much,  grew 
intoxicated  with  literature,  and  became  an  incurable  rhymer.  Fortunately 
his  uncle  and  mother  were  capable  of  seeing  through  his  “impenetrable 
studidit}',”  and  discerning  the  dawn  of  genius  beyond.  They  had  a good 
opinion  of  Oliver,  encouraged  his  studies,  and  desired  that  he  should  have 
such  an  education  given  to  him  as  might  afford  him  a chance  of  making  his  way 
through  life  in  a manner  more  congenial  to  him  than  at  the  desk  of  a mei’chant’s 
.counting-house.  His  father,  with  little  demur,  though  it  must  have  sorely 
tiisked  his  means, — whose  narrowness  had,  from  youth  upwards,  kept  him 
ei^aged  in  that  peipetual  struggle  of  the  poor  man,  whose  table  is  surrounded 
by  “ olive  branches,”  to  “ make  one  guinea  do  the  work  of  two,” — acquiesced 
■with  the  general  entreaty,  and  it  was  decided  that  Oliver,  at  a fitting  age,  should 
be  sent  to  the  University. 

To  prepare  him  for  his  altered  destiny,  he  was  removed  fi  st  to  a school  at 
Alhlone,  and  subsequently  to  one  at  Edgeworthstowu,  in  Lc-ugford — his  relatives 
contributing  a trifle  each  to  ease  the  extra  burden  thus  cast  upon  the  poor  old 
rector  of  lulkenny.  A singular  anecdote  is  related  of  Oliver’s  last  journey  to 
l.dgeworthstown,  previously  to  his  entrance  at  college.  Having  left  home  on 
horseback,  he  reached  Ardagh,  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  sleep,  at  night- 
fall. He  had  a guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  was  determined  to  enjoy  himself.  He 
asked  for  the  best  house  in  the  place,  and  from  a piece  of  Irish  literal  compre- 
hension, or  waggery,  was  directed  to  a private  house  instead  of  an  inn. 
Goldsmith  had  no  thought  of  a mistake,  and,  being  readily  admitted  by  the 
icrvants — who — from  his  confidence  concluded  that  he  was  some  well-known 
Iriend  and  invited  guest  of  their  master — he  gave  directions  concerning  his  horse, 
;uid  being  shewn  into  the  parlour,  found  there  the  owner  of  the  mansion  at  his 
firu-sidfr  a Mr.  Featherstone,  a gentleman  of  fortune,  and  somewhat  of  a wit. 
Goldsmith  began  to  call  about  him  with  authority,  as  one  entitled  to  attention ; 
and,  his  host  having  soon  detected  the  3'oulh’s  error,  and  being  willing  to  enjoy 
an  evening  s amusement,  humoured  his  guest,  caused  wine,  and  whatever  else 
Oliver  chose  to  order,  to  be  brought  him  ; accepted  with  his  wife  and  daughters 
an  invitation  to  supper  at  his  own  table,  and  received  with  becoming  attention 
strict  mjunctions  to  have  a hot  cake  readv  for  lireakfast  on  the  following 

c^ed  for  his  bill  before  quitting  the  house  that  the 
abashed  school-lad  discovered  his  blunder,  and  learned  that  he  had  been  enter- 
ained  at  the  residence  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  father.  / The  adventure  was 
su  sequently  made  to  furnish  the  main  incident  in  the  comedy  of  “ She  stoops 
to  (Jonquer.”  •'  ^ 

Goldsmiith  was  sent  to  Dublin  and  entered  at  Trinity  College,  the  11th  of 

brother  Henry  had  been  a pensioner,  and  it  is  said 
^ ^ of  Oliver  revolted  at  the  humbler  condition  into  which  the  dimi- 

parents  caused  him  to  be  thrust.  In  his  own  opinion  his 
n "f **  ®.  of  many  of  his  subsequent  mortifications,  in  depriving 
1 consideration  among  his  companions  on  which  so  much  value  is  set 

^ ^ duties  and  costume  of  the  .sizar  certainl}'  furnish  a revolting 
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picture  of  the  humiliations  to  which  the  pooc  scliolar  was  then  subjected.  He 
wore  and  still  wears  a black  gown  -of  coarse  stuff  without  sleeves,  and  dines  at 
the  Fellows’  table  after  they  have  withdrawn. 

Ill  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  Goldsmith’s  father  died,  and  his  remittances 
from  home,  which  were  sufficiently  scanty  before,  now  ceased  altogether,  and  his 
prospects  were  proportionately  darkened.  An  uncle  occasionally  supplied  his  most 
pressing  necessities,  however,  and  with  this  resource,  and  another  which  he  disco- 
vered about  this  time,  added  to  his  constitutional  “ knack  of  hoping,”  he 
contrived  to  maintain  himself  in  tolerably  good  spirits.  His  discovery  was  of  a 
means  of  disposing  of  original  street-ballads,  for  which  he  found  a ready  sale  at 
a shop  in  Mountrath  Street,  at  the  price  of  five  shillings  each.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  career  of  Goldsmith  as  a professional  litterateur. 

Oliver  quitted  the  university  in  the  spring  of  1749-50  immediately  after  taking 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  for  about  two  years  lived  chufly  at  home 
with  his  mother,  visiting  among  his  friends,  assisting  his  brother  Henry  in  the 
management  of  his  school,  and  joining  in  the  rustic  sports  of  the  neighbourhood. 
His  Iriends  wished  him  to  be  ordained,  but  he  had  no  great  liking  lor  the  clerical 
profession  and  for  a long  time  declined.  At  last,  however,  he  consented  to  apply 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocete,  and  was  rejected — according  to  one  account,  as  being 
too  3'oung;  to  another,  from  his  having  neglected  the  proper  professional  studies, 
and  the  Bishop  having  received  an  exaggerated  statement  of  his  irregularities  at 
College;  and  according  to  a third,  in  consequence  of  his  thoughtlessness  and 
reputed  love  of  gay  dress,  and  a prejudice  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  Bishop 
ftom  the  appearance  before  him  of  the  candidate  in  scarlet  breeches. 

The  improvident  poet  next  became  tutor  in  a private  family,  and  was  subse- 
quently furnished  with  fifty  pounds  by  an  uncle,  in  order  that  he  might  proceed 
to  London,  and  keep  the  usual  terms  of  Irish  students,  preparatory  to  being 
called  to  the  bar.  Oliver’s  evil  genius  attended  him  on  his  journey.  He  was 
seduced  into  a gaming  house  in  Dublin,  and  stripped  of  every  penny  of  his 
money ; but,  being  ashamed  to  communicate  his  loss  to  his  friends,  he  remained 
till  nearly  starved  in  the  metropolis,  when  he  was  forgiven  and  invited  back  into 
the  country.  Physic  was  next  selected  lor  him  as  a profession ; and  by  the 
united  contributions  of  his  uncle,  brother,  and  manied  sister,  Mrs.  Hodson,  he 
was  enabled  to  go,  in  the  autumn  of  1752,  to  Edinburgh  tofithimsell  for  taking 
his  degree.  He  had  not  grown  more  reflecting  in  conseq^uence  of  his  repeated 
experience.  The  first  thing  he  did  alter  procuring  a lodging  in  the  Scottish 
capital  is  of  a piece  with  most  of  the  incidents  of  his  life.  He  sallied  forth  to 
view  the  city,  wa.s  rambling  about  during  the  whole  day,  and  never  bethougl  t 
himself,  till  night  overtook  him,  that  he  had  neglected  to  enquire  the  name  of  liis 
landlady,  and  even  that  of  the  street  in  which  he  was  to  live.  He  was  fortunate 
enough,  however,  to  meet  the  porter  who  had  carried  his  luggage  to  his  new 
abode  in  the  morning,  and  was  by  him  directed  home. 

'riie  progress  of  our  medical  student  at  Edinburgh  is  believed  not  to  have  been 
very  satis  factor}".  He  remained  about  a year  and  a half — long  enough  to  get 
into  more  than  one  unpleasant  predicament  for  want  of  money — and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Leyden,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  less  attentive  to  the  acquisition  of 
prol'essional  than  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and  where  he  was  frequently  known 
to  be  ill  his  usual  pecuniary  distress.  Occa.sionally  he  subsisted  on  loans  of  small 
sums  of  money  from  friends,  sometimes  he“  taught  English  to  the  natives,”  and 
at  others  he  had  recourse  to  gaming  in  hopes  of  extricating  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties by  some  lucky  turn  of  fortune.  But  his  irregularities  seem  to  have 
always  proceeded  from  his  poverty,  and  never  from  depravity  or  wilfulness. 

After  a year’s  residence  at  Leyden,  Goldsmith  set  out  on  his  travels  over  the 
continent.  He  had  no  re,sources,  but  he  had  an  ardent  thirst  for  information,  an 
unconquerable  spirit  cf  hope  and  gaiety,  some  learning,  and  a little  medical 
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work  eitending  his  reputation  and  influence  by  writing  “ The  Bee,”  a short  series 
of  periodical  papers  in  the  manner  of  the  “ Spectator,  and  contributing  to  The 
Busy  Body,”  and  “ The  Lady’s  Maga^^ine.”  It  was  the  merit  of  “ The  Bee”  in 
all  probability  that  led  Newbery  to  seek  his  assistance  in  a new  paper  of  his, 
“ The  Public  Ledger,”  commenced  in  January,  1760.  This  was  enriched  with 
“ The  Chinese  Letters,”  since  so  universally  known  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Citizen  of  the  World,”  which  had  sufficient  popularity  to  be  pirated  during  their 
progress  through  the  press,  and  which,  immediat^'  on  their  completion,  were 
reprinted  and  took  their  stand  amon^  the  English  Classics. 

These  several  works  procured  their  author  a somewhat  better  income  than  he 
had  at  any  previous  time  enjoyed ; and  he  accordingly  removed  from  Green 
Arbour  Court,  to  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  where  he  enlarged  at  once  his 
establishment  and  his  list  of  friends.  He  still  worked  hard,  however,  without 
growing  rich,  or  even  acquiring  the  means  of  comlbrt ; and  still,  though  known 
to  be  capable  of  the  highest  literary  achievements,  he  was  condemned  to  flounder 
on  amid  the  lowest — now  penning  a newspaper  criticism,  a puff',  or  a preface,  or 
tagging  a new  close  to  an  old  work.  Among  other  things  wdiich  he  did  at  that 
time,  was  “ A pamphlet  respecting  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,”  for  three  guineas;  a 
” iristoiy  of  Mecklenburgh,  from  the  first  settling  there  of  the  Vandals  an 
“ Abridgment  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,”  for  twelve,  and  a “ Life  of  Beau  Nash,”  for 
fourteen  guineas.  The  rate  of  remuneration  which  he  was  accustomed  to  receive 
is  ascertainable  from  the  last  mentioned  work,  which  consists  of  not  less  than 
'2AO  8vo.  pages,  the  composiiion  of  which  employed  him  for  five  weeks.  The 
whole  produce  of  the  year  was  about  fourteen  volumes — the  pay  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Goldsmith  has  been  accused  of  want  of  industry 
and  want  of  economy.  With  these  facts  before  him,  the  reader  will  require  no 
formal  refutation  of  such  absurd  and  twaddling  calumnies. 

It  will  be  rightly  judged  from  this  that  the  upward  career  of  Oliver  was 
scarcely  less  chequered  than  his  outset  in  life.  Although  mixing  with  men  of 
the  highest  mark,  his  means  were  still  of  the  humblest ; and  poverty  is  sure  to 
bring  adventures — grave  or  ludicrous  as  they  may  be,  but  always  disagreeable, 
and  not  unfrequently  painful,  to  their  hero. 

In  1762,  in  consequence  probably  of  his  incessant  labour,  we  find  the  health  of 
Goldsmith  so  impaired  that  for  several  weeks  he  was  compelled  to  keep  bis 
chamber,  and  to  abstain,  for  a period,  from  writing;  and  at  the  end  of  that  year 
he  took  lodgings  at  Islington,  in  order  partly  to  be  near  the  residence  of  Newbery, 
who  lived  at  Canonbury  House,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  country  air.  It  was 
here  that  he  wrote,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  and  forgotten  things,  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  hard  necessities  of  the  moment,  one  of  his  most  popular  works, 
" The  Histoiy  of  England  in  a series  of  Letters  from  a Nobleman  to  his  Son,” 
which  was  attributed  by  some  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by  others  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  finally  they  settled  downiii  public  estimation  as  being  the  property 
of  Lord  Lyttleton  ; — a name  which  they  retain  in  booksellers’  catalogues  to  the 
present  day.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  putative  author  was  pleased  to 
be  deemed  the  writer  of  so  elegant  and  useful  a work;  and  Goldsmith,  although 
known  among  his  friends  to  have  produced  the  book,  took  no  pains  to  set  tM 
general  reader  right  in  a matter  which  might  have  given  offence  to  one  who,  it  is 
said,  promised,  but  forgot,  to  patronize  and  befriend  him.  The  success  of  the 
work  exceeded  all  expectation.  New  editions  were  called  for  continually,  and  still 
the  book  is  read  with  delight  and  instruction,  and  has  been  recommended  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  introductions  to  the  “ Tales 
of  a Grandfather,”  as  the  best  compendium  of  Engbsh  History  extant.  Gold- 
smith, it  is  believed,  received  for  the  two  volumes,  of  which  the  work  consists, 
about  £50 ! 

It  was  at  Islington,  also,  according  to  contemporar}’  accounts,  that  he  wrote 
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While  stniffglinpr  for  the  precarious  and  humiliating  existence  which  his  Bankside 
business  yielded,  he  fell  in  with  an  old  fellow-studeiit/'roiu  Edinburgh,  the  son  of 
Ur.  John  Milner,  who  kept  a classical  s^'hool  at  Peckham,  in  Surrey.  An  offer  was 
made  to  Goldsmith  to  take  charge  of  this  establishment  during  the  illness  of  the 
elder  Milner,  and  it  was  readily  accepted,  as  oHering  at  least  a sccui’ity  from 
starvation,  which  seemed  impending.  “ All  the  ambition”  of  Oliver,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  “ w'as  now  to  live and  here  he  could  live  in  comparative 
comfort. 

It  was  at  Peckham  he  first  procured  what  may  be  termed  regular  literaiy 
r'nploymoi\t.  This  was  from  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.,  Griffiths,  -a  friend  of*  the 
Milners,  then  a bookseller  in  Paternoster  liow,  and  proprietor  of  the  “ Monthly 
Review.”  The  terms  on  which  he  engaged  with  this  literary  vampire  were  his 
hoard  and  lodging  in  the  house  of  his  employer,  and  “ an  adequate  salary.”  At 
the  end  of  five  months  this  strange  contract  was  brought  to  a premature  dost*. 
Goldsmith  was  tired  of  his  drudgery,  and  Griffiths  war.  dissatisfied  with  the 
labours  of  an  author  w'ho  regarded  quality  as  more  essential  than  quantity  in  his 
compositions.  But  this  was  not  all.  Both  the  bookseller  and  his  wife  interfered 
with  the  articles  of  the  poor  scribe,  in  a manner  that  made  their  production  alto- 
gether irksome ; and  they  had  no  regard  to  his  domestic  comfort  or  convenience. 
It  w'as  consequently  a release  from  bitter  thraldom,  when  Oliver  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  write  once  more  when  and  as  he  choose ; although  perhaps  he  was  com- 
pelled, as  a set  olf  against  this  privilege,  to  put  up  with  less  and  coarser  food. 

His  connection  with  the  “ Review  ” did  not  close  with  his  change  of  residence. 
He  continued  for  many  months,  after  ceasing  to  be  a domestic  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  to  be  one  of  their  hacks,  and  wrote  articles  to 
order  on  Politics,  Poetry,  Medicine,  Mathematics.  History  and  Romance  ; filling 
his  leisure  by  translating  Meinoirs  and  Novels  from  the  French,  and  by  prepa- 
ring occa-sional  contributions  to  the  “ Literary  ” and  the  “ Grand  Maga/.ine.”  He 
appears  now  to  have  worked  almost  incessantly ; and  if  we  may  except  the  satis- 
faction he  must  have  derived  from  the  introduction  his  labours  procured  him  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Percy,  Edmund  Burke,  and  a few  other 
distinguished  men,  his  toil  seems  to  have  met  with  little  reward. 

Goldsmith  was  then  living  in  a miserable  house  in  Green  Arbour  Court, 
between  the  Old  Biiiley  and  what  is  now  Farringdon  Street.  Bishop  Percy,  who 
visited  him  there,  has  described  his  condition  and  abode.  “ He  was  employed  in 
writing  his  ‘ Enquiry  into  the  present  state  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe,' 
in  a wretchedly  dirty  room,'  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair,  and  when  from 
civility  this  was  offered  to  his  visitant,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
window.  While  they  were  conversing  some  one  gently  rapped  at  the  door,  and 
on  being  desired  to  come  in,  a poor  ragged  little  girl  of  very  decent  behaviour 
entered,  who  dropping  a curtesy,  said  ‘ My  mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and 
begs  the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a chamber-pot  full  of  coals.’  ” Other  accounts 
correspond  with  the  Bishop’s,  yet  neither  poverty  nor  hopelessness  could  breed  in 
him  a feeling  of  misanthropy.  His  good- humour,  his  sociality,  his  benevolence 
were  undiminished.  He  still  petted  the  children  of  his  humble  neighbom's,  gave 
them  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  coaxed  them  to  dance  to  the  music  of  hia 
cheerful  flute ; and,  little  as  he  had  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of  others,  he  con- 
trived occasionally  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  those  who,  in  his  eyes,  had  morn 
wretchedness  and  less  resources  than  himself. 

Calmer  and  better  days  at  length  followed.  Ho  became  known  to  the 
Dodsleys,  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  proprietor  of  the  “ Critical  Review,”  to  Dr.  Smollett, 
and  finally  to  Mr.  Newbery,  “ the  philanthropic  bookseller  of  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, who  has  written  so  many  little  books  for  children,”  who  found  and  relieved 
the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  at  the  roadside  inn,  and  who,  through  life,  was  Gold- 
smith’s best  patron.  While  these  friendships  were  ripening,  how'cvcr,  he  was  at 
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Bkill.  He  waK,  moreover,  young,  vigorous,  and  accustomed  to  privation  and 
hardships.  Without  money,  recommendations,  or  friends,  he  undertook  to  set 
out  upon  his  travels  and  make  the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  A good  voice  and  a 
trifling  skill  in  music  were  the  only  finances  he  had  to  support  an  undertaking 
BO  extensive : so  he  travelled  hy  day,  and  at  night  sang  at  the  doors  of  peasants 
houses,  to  get  himself  lodging.  He  commenced  his  rambles,  according  to  Dr. 
Ellis,  who  was  one  of  his  occasional  companions  at  Deyden,  ivith  scarcely  any  cash 
and  hut  one  clean  shiit. 

Af^r  traversing  Flanders,  part  of  France  and  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  France  again-,  he  returned  early  in  the  year  1756  to  England,  and  in  future 
fixed  his  abode  in  London.  His  opening  prospects  were  of  the  most  discouraging 
kind.  He  had  neither  “ introductions,  acquaintances,  nor  impudence"  to  help 
him  forward  in  the  populous  wilderness,  and  he  was  often  put  to  the  utmost 
shirts  for  a meal  and  a lodging.  There  was  once  a rumour,  which  is  not  im- 
probable, that  he  tried  the  Stage  in  a country  town,  as  a low  comedian.  It  is  at 
idl  events  certain  that,  in  after  life,  he  once  expressed  a desire  to  play  a low 
comedy  character — that  of . /Serai  in  the  “ Beaux  Stratagem."  It  has  also  been 
reported  that  he  set  up  in  a country  town  as  an  apothecary,  and  failed  ; and  that 
he  afterwards  returned  to  London  and  accepted  the  situation  of  usher  to  a school. 
That  he  occupied  the  latter  situation  is  universally  admitted,  and  that  he  hated 
it  with  as  thorough  a detestation  as  he  was  capable  of  indulging,  has  been 
recorded  in  various  places  by  himself,  and  by  divers  of  his  fi-iends  and  familiars. 
That  his  means  of  life  at  this  period  were  uncertain  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by 
the  concun-ent  testimony  of  all  who  afterwards  enjoyed  his  confidence ; and  of 
the  dreadful  necessities  to  which  he  was  then  subjected,  a stoi-y  told  by  him  at 
one  of  those  brilliant  parties  to  which  the  poet  was  welcome  when  his  fame  was 
established,  will  afford  a faint  but  sickening  idea.  It  commenced — “ When  I 
lived  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane.”  Well  may  he,  as  he  subsequently  did, 
have  claimed  some  merit  for  not  having  had  recourse  to  the  “ Ifiai-’s  cord,  or  the 
Buicide’s  halter.” 

He  gradually  picked  up  a few  acquaintances  and  renewed  some  old  friendships, 
and  was  enabled  by  them  to  establish  himself  as  a physician,  in  a humble  way, 
at  Bankside,  Southwark,  where  his  poorer  neighbours  found  him  u.seful,  but  fee- 
paying patients  cautiously  avoided  his  residence.  He  had  ample  leisure,  how- 
ever, to  turn  his  attention  to  literature,  which  he  had  always  liked  much  better 
than  pills  and  potions ; and  this  bi-ought  him  acquainted  with  Richardson,  the 
celebrated  novelist  and  printer,  who  is  believed  to  have  employed  him  occasionally 
as  a corrector  of  the  press,  and  who  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Young.  His  pei-sonal 
appearance  at  this  time  has  been  noticed  by  one  who  had  known  him  at  Dublin, 
and  who  now  met  him  in  London.  “ He  was  dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  in  a suit  of  greeu  and  gold,  but  old  and  tarnished,  and  his  shirt  and 
neckcloth  appeared  to  have  been  worn  at  least  a fortnight.  He  said  he  was  prac- 
tising physic  and  doing  very  well.”  t'ir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  afterwards  to 
relate  a story  to  the  same  effect,  on  the  same  subject,  and  relative  to  the  same 
period.  “ In  conformity  to  the  prevailing  garb  of  ithe  day  for  physicians.  Gold- 
smith, unable  to  obtain  a new,  had  procured  a second-hand  velvet  coat ; but  either 
fiom  being  deceived  in  the  hargain,  or  by  subsequent  accident,  a considerable 
breach  in  the  left  breast  was  obliged  to  be  repaired  by  the  introduction  of  a new 
piece.  This^  had  not  been  so  neatly  done  as  not  to  be  apparent  to  the  close  obser- 
vation of  his  acquaintance,  and  such  persons  as  he  visited  in  the  capacity  of 
medical  attendant.  Willing,  therefore,  to  conceal  what  is  considered  too  obvious 
a symptom  of  poverty,  he  was  accustomed  to  place  his  hat  over  the  patch,  and 
retain  it  there  carefully  duriifg  the  visit.  But  this  constant  position  becoming 
noticed,  and  the  cause  being  soon  known,  occasioned  no  little  merriment  at  his 
expense. 
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kis  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  the  first  work  which  he  composed  without  its  being 
previously  ordered,  or  at  least  bargained  for,  by  a juiblisher.  There  is  a story 
connected  with  the  completion  and  sale  of  this  delightful  book,  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  It  was  related  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell,  who  has  thus  recorded 
it:  “I  received  one  morning,”  said  Johnson,  “ a message  from  poor  Goldsmith 
that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me, 
begging  I would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I sent  him  a guinea,  and 

Promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I was 
ressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  anested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he 
was  in  a violent  passion.  I perceived  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and 
had  got  a bottle  of  Madeira  and  a glass  before  him.  I put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  desired  he  would  becalm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which 
he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  he  had  a novel  ready  for  the  press, 
which  he  produced  to  me.  I looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ; told  the  landlady 
I should  soon  return,  and,  having  gone  to  a bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds. 
I brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  liis  rent,  not  without  rating 
his  landlady  in  a high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill.”  Cumberland  has  ab  ided 
to  this  anecdote  a piece  of  romance — related  aftenvards,  perhaps  as  a jest,  among 
the  poet’s  I'riends,  but  certainly  not  founded  on  fact — that  the  landlady,  while  the 
bailiffs  were  waiting  without,  had  proposed  to  her  lodger  the  startling  alternative 
of  instant  payment  or  marriage  ! 

Francis  Newbery — not  the  poet’s  friend— ‘was  the  purchiiser  of  “The  Vicar,” 
but  although,  on  the  recommendation  of  Johnson,  he  had  consented  to  give  a 
higher  price  than  was  usually  paid  for  the  works  of  the  same  author,  he  thought 
so  indifl'erently  of  his  bargain  that  he  kept  it  by  him  unpublished  for  two  years, 
till  the  success  of  the  “ Traveller”  had  placed  the  name  of  the  writer  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  literature. 

The  “ Traveller”  was  published  in  December,  1764,  and  was  everywhere  read 
and  everywhere  praised.  Johnson  spoke  highly  of  it  in  public  and  private,  and 
(quoted  it  in  his  writings  and  in  society.  J t was  said  to  be  “ without  one  bad 
line — without  one  of  Dryden’s  careless  verses.”  Burke,  Fox,  Eeynolds,  all  the 
reviewers,  and  all  men  of  taste  and  literature  conspired  to  applaud  it  as  “ one  of 
the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language.”  But  Goldsmith  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  step  thus  easily  upon  the  pedestal  of  fame.  Though  nobody  could  dis- 
pute the  merit  of  the  poem,  certain  critics  who,  from  his  easy  good-nature  and 
simplicity,  had  long  considered  themselves  entitled  to  laugh  and  sneer  at  “ poor 
Goldy,”  now  disputed  the  paternity  of  his  work,  and  declared  that  the  finest  pas- 
sages of  “ The  Traveller”  had  been  written  by  Johnson ; — an  imputation  wfiich 
the  Doctor’s  disavowal  failed  for  some  time  to  remove.  Johnson  is  known  to 
have  revised  the  poem  for  press,  and  to  have  rewritten  nine  lines  of  it;  but 
beyond  this  he  had  no  share  in  its  design  or  construction.  In  eight  months 
The  Traveller”  went  through  four  editions  ; and  five  more  were  subsequently 
published  during  the  life  of  the  author,  who  profited  by  its  production  and  popu- 
larity to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  pounds  sterling ! 

Goldsmith  continued  to  write  for  bread,  and  preserved  his  integrity.  But 
though  he  did  not  care  to  avail  nimseif  of  his  reputation  to  acquire  political 
patronage,  he  enjoyed  considerable  advantage  from  it  in  the  increased  estimation 
m which  he  was  held  among  booksellers.  In  June,  1766,  his  adinirable  “ Essays” 
were  published.  In  March,  1766,  appeared  the  “Vicar” — the  interval  between 
the  publication  of  these  being  filled  with  anonymous  articles  for  magazines  and 
reviews ; with  translations  from  the  French,  and  historical  and  scientific  com- 
pilations. The  revenue  brought  him  by  these  labours  enabled  him  to  take  and 
furnish  chambers  in  the  Tem^e,  first  at  No.  2,  Garden  Court,  and  subsequently 
at  No.  2,  Brick  Court,  which  last  he  continued  to  occupy  till  his  death. 

In  the  beginning  of  1767  he  completed  his  first  comedy,  “ The  Good-natuied 
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Man,**  which,  after  being  ehelved  for  some  months  by  Garrick,  waa  brought  upon 
the  stage  in  January,  1768,  at  CJovent  Garden,  ana  was  eminently  suctiesslul, 
being  played  twelve  nights  during  the  season — ten  of  the  performances  succeeding 
each  other  nightly.  The  profits  are  believed  to  have  been  from  £360  to  £400, 
besides  what  he  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  coppight,  which,  from  the  fact  that 
four  editions  were  sold  off  within  a month,  is  likely  to  have  been  considerable. 

In  February,  1769,  Goldsmith  commenced  his  “ History  of  Animated  Nature,” 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  his  literary  undertakings.  In  May,  of  the  same 
year,  his  “Roman  History”  was  published,  and  in  June  he  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  write  a “ Histoiy  of  England.”  In  December  he  wa.s  elected 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  to  the  newly  established  Royal  Academy  of  Ai-ts — 
a situation  to  which  no  salary  was  annexed,  and  which  he  accepted,  he  says, 
“ rather  as  a compliment  to  the  Institution,  than  any  benefit  to  himself : — ■ 
Honours  to  one,  in  his  situation,  being  something  like  ruffles  to  one  that  wants 
a shirt.”  In  May,  1770,  appeared  “ The  Deseited  Village,”  of  which  five 
editions  were  sold  in  less  than  three  months.  In  June  was  published  his  “Life 
of  Parnell,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  poet’s  works ; and  in  December,  his 
“Life  of .Bolingbroke ” appeared.  His  Comedy,  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
although  completed  some  time  before,  was  not  played  till  tlie  15th  of  March, 
1773,  when,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  his  friends,  it  was  received  with 
the  most  unqualified  approbation,  and  six  thousand  copies  of  it  were  speedily 
sold,  when  published.  In  June,  1773,  his  “ History  of  Greece  ” was  published. 
This,  with  the  exception  of  a few  minor  pieces  of  prose  and  verse,  some  new 
editions  of  his  former  works,  and  the  publication  of  the  “ History  of  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Natui'e,”  was  the  poet’s  last  labour.  Pecuniary  embarrassments, 
over  exertion,  and  mental  disquietude,  from  various  causes,  had  affected  his 
health ; and  he  gradually  sank  into  despondency.  Fever  ensued,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  1774,  he  expired  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five. 

Goldsmith  was  buried  in  the  Temple  burial  ground  on  the  evening  of  Saturday 
the  9th  of  Apiil.  It  had  been  proposed  to  give  him  a public  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey ; but  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  died  considerably  in 
debt,  this  design  was  abandoned,  and  a subscription  entered  into  among  his 
friends  to  erect  there  a monument  to  his  memory.  This  was  fulfilled.  NoUekins 
«xecuted  a medallion  likeness  of  the  poet,  and  Johnson  added  a Latin  epitaph, 
from  which  the  following  is  translated: — “Oliver  Goldsmith,  Poet,  Natural 
Philosopher,  Historian,  who  left  no  species  of  writing  untouched,  or  unadorned 
by  his  pen ; whether  to  move  laughter  or  di-aw  tears,  he  was  a powerful  yet 
gentle  master  over  the  affections : of  a genius  sublime,  lively  and  versatile ; in 
expression  noble,  pure  and  elegant.  His  memory  will  last  while  Society  retains 
aflwtion,  Friendship  is  not  void  of  truth,  and  Reading  is  held  in  esteem.” 
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When  we  survey  the  vast  scheme  of  Creation,  and  direct  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  wonders  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  immense  variety  which 
is  diffused  around  renders  it  a point  of  extreme  difficulty  where  we  shall  begin 
to  date  our  inquiries  fi’oni.  The  number  of  beings  endued  with  life,  as  well  as 
we,  seems,  at  first  view,  infinite.  Not  only  the  forest,  the  waters,  the  air,  teems 
with  animals  of  various  kinds,  but  almost  every  vegetable,  every  leaf,  has 
millions  of  minute  inhabitants,  each  of  which  fill  up  the  circle  of  its  allotted  life, 
and  some  are  found  objects  of  the  greatest  curiosity.  In  this  seeming  exube- 
rance of  animals,  it  is  natural  for  ignorance  to  lie  down  in  hopeless  uncertainty, 
and  to  declare  what  requires  labour  to  particularize  to  be  utterly  inscrutable. 
It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  active  and  searching  mind ; no  way  intimi- 
dated with  the  immense  variety,  it  begins  the  task  of  numbering,  grouping,  and 
classing  all  the  various  kinds  that  fall  within  its  notice ; finds  every  day  new 
relations  between  the  several  parts  of  the  creation,  acquires  the  art  of  con- 
sidering several  at  a time  under  one  point  of  view ; and,  at  last,  begins  to  find 
that  the  variety  is  neither  so  great  nor  so  inscrutable  as  was  at  first  imagined. 
As  in  a clear  niglit,  the  number  of  the  stars  seems  infinite  ; yet  if  we  sedulously 
attend  to  each  in  its  place,  and  regularly  class  them,  they  will  soon  be  found  to 
diminish,  and  come  within  a very  scanty  computation. 

Method  is  one  of  the  principle  helps  in  Natural  History,  and  without  it  very 
little  progress  can  be  made  in  this  science.  All  naturalists,  therefore,  have  been 
very  careful  in  adopting  some  method  of  classing,  or  grouping,  the  several  parts 
of  nature ; and  some  have  written  books  of  natural  history  with  no  other  view. 
These  methodical  divisions  some  have  treated  with  contempt,*  not  considering 
that  books  in  general  are  written  with  opposite  views — some  to  be  read,  and 
some  only  to  be  occasionally  consulted.  The  metliodists  in  natural  history 
seem  to  be  content  with  the  latter  advantage,  and  have  sacrificed  to  order 
alone  all  the  delights  of  the  subject,  all  the  arts  of  heightening,  awakening,  or 
continuing  curiosity. 

Another  fault  in  all  these  systematic  writers  is,  that  seeing  the  necessity 
of  methodical  distribution  in  some  parts  of  nature,  they  have  introduced  it  into 
all.f  Finding  the  utility  of  arranging  plants,  birds,  or  insects,  they  have 


* Buffon,  in  his  Introduction,  &c. 
f Natural  Systems  in  Zoology. — Wo 
hear  even  now  of  nothing  but  natural  sys- 
tems in  every  department  of  natural  history. 
Classes  and  orders  are,  in  some  measure,  con- 
structed according  to  the  principles  professed 
by  these  improvers  of  science ; but  the  genera 
arc  invariably  as  artificial  as  they  could  well 
be  ma<le,  and  the  species  are  characterized 
precisely  in  the  old  way.  It  is  utterly  absurd 
to  construct  generic  frames  with  the  idea  of 
tircumscribing  by  them  a certain  number 
within  the  species  ; for  no  two  species  have 
the  same  organ  precisely  of  the  same  form. 
For  example,  let  the  beak  of  a golden  eagle 
We  accurately  described,  and  it  will  be  found 
1 


to  correspond  with  no  other  beak  in  existence. 
For  this  very  reason,  one  writer  considers  all 
the  eagles  and  hawks  as  forming  one  genus ; 
while  another  says  they  form  twenty  genera, 
and  therefore  an  order.  Linneeus’s  ideas 
were  clear : his  arrangements  were  profess- 
edly artificial ; their  object  was  to  assist  the 
memory ; they  were  to  be  used  until  wo 
should  discover  the  hidden  key  by  which  we 
should  be  enabled  to  unlock  the  adamantine 
chest  in  which  the  secrets  of  nature  are  con- 
cealed from  us.  The  ideas  of  modern  natu- 
ralists are  turbid  ; they  neither  );ive  an  idea 
of  nature,  nor  classify  natural  objects  artifi- 
cially. The  Linnsean  method  of  arrange- 
ment ought  to  have  been  protected,  instead 
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arranged  quadrupeds  also  with  the  same  assiduity  ; and  although  the  iiumljof 
of  these  is  so  lew  as  not  to  exceed  two  hundred,*  they  have  darkened  the  sub 
ject  with  distinctions  and  divisions,  whicli  only  serve  to  puzzle  and  perplex. 

Instead,  therel’ore,  oi’  taxing  the  memory  and  teasing  the  patience  with  such 
a variety  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  I will  take  leave  to  class  the  productions 
of  nature  in  the  most  obvious,  though  not  in  the  most  accurate,  manner.  In 
natural  history,  of  all  other  sciences,  there  is  the  least  danger  of  obscurity 
In  morals,  or  in  metaphysics,  every  definition  must  be  precise,  because  those 
sciences  are  built  upon  definitions  ; but  it  is  otherwise  in  those  subjects  where 
the  exhibition  of  the  object  itself  is  always  capable  of  correcting  the  error 
Thus  it  may  often  happen,  that  in  a lax  system  of  natural  history,  a creature  may 
be  ranked  among  quadrupeds  that  belongs  more  properly  to  the  fish  or  the 
insect  classes.  But  that  can  produce  very  little  confusion  ; and  every  reader 
can  thus  make  a system  the  most  agreeable  to  his  own  imagination.  It  will  be 
of  no  manner  of  consequence  whether  we  call  a bird  or  an  insect  a quadruped, 
if  we  are  careful  in  marking  all  its  distinctions:  the  uncertainty  in  reasoning,  or 
thinking,  that  these  approximations  of  the  dih'erent  kinds  of  animals  produce,  is 
but  very  small,  and  happens  but  very  rarely,  whereas  the  labour  that  naturalists 
have  been  at  to  keep  the  kinds  asunder,  has  been  excessive.  This,  in  general, 
has  given  birth  to  that  variety  of  systems  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  each  of 
which  seems  to  be  almost  as  good  as  the  preceding.f 


of  being  rejected;  and  naturalists  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  have  laboured  in  acquiring 
materials  from  which  to  constmct  a natural 
system.  “The  natural  method,” said  Linna:us, 
“ is  the  object  at  wliich  all  naturalists  ought 
to  aim.” — Ed. 

* In  Dr.  Shaw’s  General  Zoology',  the 
number  of  quadrupeds,  not  including  the 
cetaceous  and  seal  tribes,  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  besides  their  varieties. 

f Mammai.ia. — In  Wilbrand  and  Ritsen’s 
Picture  of  Organized  Nature,  we  have  an 
attempt  at  distribution  of  organic  beings, 
according  to  the  laws  of  latitude  ; and  their 
distribution,  according  to  the  law  of  eleva- 
tion jointly  with  latitude.  As  the  equator 
aijpears  to  be  the  centre  of  organic  vigour, 
from  which  the  vivifying  principle  of  heat 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  organic  world,  the 
natural  orders  of  plants  and  animals  are  ac- 
cordingly marked  and  classed.  The  greatest 
luxuriance  of  organic  life  appears  to  be  in 
the  plains  of  the  torrid  zone,  at  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Animals  diSer  from  plants,  in  not 
adhering,  or  being  bound  to  the  soil.  They 
change  the  country  they  inhabit  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  and  the  more  so  as  they  ap- 
proach man  in  perfection.  Man  extends 
through  all  the  zones,  passes  beyond  the 
limits  of  eternal  snow,  and  descends  into  the 
s.arth,  below  the  hmits  of  terrestrial  life. — 
Next  to  man,  in  partaking  of  life,  are  the 
mammalia,  birds,  amphibia,  fishes,  mollusca, 
insects,  worms,  and  zoophytes.  A certain 
portion  of  the  earth  is  appointed  to  each 
class,  order,  or  genus,  and  particularly  to  each 
species  of  animal.  In  such  situations  only 
does  each  species  display  its  particular  pro- 
perties. A sufficient  knowledge  of  an  ani- 
mal’s condition  cannot  be  learned,  unless 
tliat  animal  be  considered  relatively  to  its 


own  peculiar  and  natural  situation.  The 
Polar- bear  lives  only  on  and  between  the 
frozen  plains  of  the  North  Pole ; the  lion, 
only  in  Africa’s  burning  deserts.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  snow-liue  of  the  mountains 
between  the  tropics  never  descend  to  the 
warm  level,  nor  do  those  of  the  level'  ascend 
the  mountains  as  far  as  the  snow-line — each 
altitude  having  its  peculiar  animals.  The 
mammalia  remain  always  in  their  native 
country ; but  birds  .are  subjected  to  the 
change  of  seasons.  The  marine  mammalia 
are  met  with  in  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  but 
principally  in  the  Polar.  Quadruped  land 
mammalia  extend  from  the  snow-line  to  the 
torrid  zone.  Apes  and  monkeys  belong  to 
the  torrid  zone,  but  extend  over  a small  part 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  whale  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  frozen  sea;  the  spermaceti- 
whale  chiefly  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  dolphin  is  found  in  all 
seas,  but  chiefly  in  the  north.  The  walrus 
and  the  seal,  in  the  frozen  seas  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Ruminating  mammalia  are  com- 
mon to  those  parts  of  the  earth  of  which  the 
grasses  are  native.  The  hart  family  extends 
from  the  snow-line  to  the  torrid  zone — the 
reindeer  and  the  elk  being  the  most  northern 
species,  and  the  Mexican  roe  and  hart  of  the 
Andes  the  most  southern.  The  camels  of 
the  old  world  belong  to  the  warmer  half  of 
the  temperate  zone ; those  of  the  new  world, 
including  the  llamas,  to  the  grassy  plains  of 
the  Andes.  The  ox  tribe  abounds  in  the 
middle  of  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  they  are  domesticated  as  far 
north  as  60° ; and  buffaloes  are  found  in  the 
torrid  zone.  Sheep  and  goats  extend  from  the 
snow-line  to  the  torrid  zone,  but  extend  in 
the  greatest  perfection  over  the  colder  Iiul.i  of 
the  temperate  zone.  The  horse  is  common 
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Taking,  therefore,  this  latitude,  and  using  method  only  where  it  contributes  to 
conciseness  or  perspicuity,  we  shall  divide  animated  nature  into  four  classes  : 
namely— Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Insects.  All  these  seem  in  genera', 
pretty  well  distinguished  from  each  other  by  nature  ; yet  there  are  severa 
instances  in  which  we  can  scarce  tell  whether  it  is  a bird  or  a quadruped  that 
we  are  about  to  examine— whether  it  is  a fish  or  an  insect  that  offers  to  our 
curiosity.  Nature  is  varied  by  imperceptible  gradations  : so  that  no  line  can 
be  drawn  between  any  two  classes  of  its  productions,  and  no  definition  made 
to  comprehend  them  all.  However,  the  distinctions  between  these  classes  are 
sufficiently  marked  ; and  their  encroachments  upon  each  other  are  so  rare,  that 
it  will  be  sufficient  particularly  to  apprize  the  reader  when  they  happen  to  be 
blended."^ 

All  quadrupeds,  the  number  of  which,  according  to  Buffon,  amounts  to  but 
two  hundred,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner :+ — 


to  temperate  and  warm  climates,  and  is 
found  wild  in  Arabia  and  Java.  The  limit 
to  the  spreading  of  the  horse  by  domestica- 
tion is  b’6®  north  latitude.  Carniverous  ani- 
rotils  extend  over  all  the  zones,  but  are  most 
numerous  and  terrific  under  the  scorching 
sunbeams  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  dog  ex- 
tends from  the  limit  of  peipetual  snow  to  the 
torrid  zone  in  both  hemispheres,  terminating 
with  the  jackal  and  hytena.  The  bear  be- 
longs to  the  coldest  half  of  the  temperate 
zone,  but  some  species  are  found  in  the 
Andes.  The  cat  genus  is  fiercest  and  most 
numerous  in  the  hottest  countries  of  the 
globe ; towards  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
zone,  it  diminishes  into  the  wild  cat.  In 
Xamschatka,  Greenland,  Lapland,  and  Ice- 
land, there  are  no  cats  ; nor  does  the  lynx  in 
Xuroiw  extend  further  than  Norway.  The 
civets  and  weasel  belong  to  the  toitid  and 
the  wamier  half  of  the  temperate  zone  ; sa- 
bles, martens,  ermines,  stoats,  and  the  com- 
TQon  weasel,  spread  northwards  in  great  num- 
bers ; but  as  they  prefer  woody  tracks,  they 
-re  seldom  found  beyond  70°  north  latitude. 
Woles,  shrews,  and  hedgehogs  inhabit  both 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  The  com- 
mon mole  lives  throughout  Europe,  in  Bar- 
bary, and  in  Northern  Asia.  The  common 
hedgehog  lives  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope : it  is  found  in  Norway,  but  not  in  Ice- 
land or  Lapland.  Opossums  inhabit  the 
warm  countries  of  America  and  New  Hol- 
land. Bats  extend  over  the  whole  earth. 
Donnice  are  most  numerous  in  the  torrid 
zone,  but  are  also  frequent  in  the  temperate. 
The  families  of  mice,  squirrels,  and  hares  are 
■found  in  every  jiart  of  the  habitable  globe. 
'Beavers  belong  to  the  coldest  half  of  the 
temperate  zone ; cavies  to  the  wanner  parts 
-of  the  new  world  ; porcupines  to  the  warmest 
Iparts  of  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  swine  genus  is  much  diffused  : 
it  belongs  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  tempe- 
rate zones. 

Systems  in  Natukal  Histoky.  — The 
artificial  and  natural  systems  aim  at  two  very 
distinct  objects,  which  are  gome  measure 


incompatible  with  each  other— the  one  being 
intended  to  make  us  acquainted  with  indi- 
viduals ; and  the  other,  founded  on  an  ac- 
quaintance with  individuals,  to  combine  them 
according  to  their  characters,  so  as  to  abridge 
the  labour  of  reasoning,  and  to  enable  us  to 

ascend  from  particular  to  general  truths. 

Division  and  separation  is  the  end  of  the 
artificial  system ; to  establish  agreements  is 
the  end  of  the  natural.  In  one  case  we  rea- 
son a priori,  in  the  other,  a posteriori.  The 
prevalent  error  of  the  day,  is  the  attempt  to 
generalize  where  we  ought  to  analyze.  It  is 
ridiculous,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  assign  to  each  individual  a certain 
place  in  nature  ; for,  though  some  groups  are 
so  evidently  marked,  that  the  individuals 
composing  them  are  united  by  the  ojieration 
of  the  mind  at  the  first  glance,  yet  a mass 
will  always  remain  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  families  stiikingly  distinguishable. — Ed. 

f Mammalia. — The  class  of  mammiferous 
animals  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
kingdom — not  only  because  it  is  the  class  to 
which  Man  belongs,  but  because  it  is  that 
which  possesses  the  most  numerous  facul- 
ties, the  most  delicate  sensations,  and  the 
greatest  variety  of  action,  and  in  which  the 
assemblage  of  all  their  qualities  appear  so 
combined,  as  to  produce  an  intelligence  more 
perfect,  more  fertile  in  resources,  less  the 
slave  of  instinct,  and  more  capable  of  pro- 
gressive perfection,  than  what  is  found  in 
any  other  classes.  The  class  is  called  by 
Cuvier,  Mammiferous ; by  Linnaeus,  Mam- 
mUlia,  from  the  Latin  word  viammcB,  breasts 
or  teats,  by  which  the  animals  composing  it 
suckle  their  young.  In  all  mammiferous 
animals,  the  generation  is  essentially  vivi- 
parous ; and,  as  just  now  stated,  they  nourish 
their  young  with  their  milk.  There  has, 
however,  been  one  singular  animal  disco- 
vered in  New  Holland,  which  possesses  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  mammiferous  aui- 
mala;  but  naturalists  are  not  decided  whether 
it  to  be  viviparous  or  oviparous.  This  animal 
is  called  by  Dlnmenback  the  Ornithorthyctia 
paradoxicus.  Should  it  prove  to  be  ovipa- 
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First,  those  of  the  Horse  kind.  This  class  contains  the  Horse,  the  Asa,  and 
tlie  Zebra.  Of  these,  none  have  horns  ; and  their  hoof  is  of  one  solid  piece. 

The  second  class  are  those  of  the  Cow  kind  ; comprehending  the  Urns,  the 
Biifl'alo,  the  Bison,  and  the  Bonassus.  These  have  cloven  hoofs,  and  chew 
the  cud. 

The  third  class  is  that  of  the  Sheep  kind;  with  cloven  hoofs,  and  chewing  the 
cud,  like  the  former.  In  this  is  comprehended  the  Sheep,  the  Gnat,  the  Llama, 
the  Vigogne,  the  Gazella,  the  Guinea  Deer,  and  all  of  a sinnlar  form. 

The  fourth  class  is  that  of  the  Deer  kind,  with  cloven  hoofs,  and  with  solid 
horns,  that  are  shed  every  year.  This  class  contains  the  Elk,  the  Rein-deer,  the 
Stag,  the  Buck,  the  Roe-buck,  and  the  Axis. 

The  fifth  class  comprehends  all  those  of  the  Hog  kind,  the  Peccary,  and  tlie 
Babvrouessa. 

The  sixth  class  is  that  numerous  one  of  the  Cat  kind.  This  comprehends  the 
Cat,  the  Lion,  the  Panther,  the  Leopard,  the  Jaguar,  the  Cougar,  the  Jaguarette, 
the  Lynx,  the  Ounce,  and  the  Catamountain.  These  are  all  carnivorous,  and 
furnished  witli  crooked  claws,  which  they  .can  sheath  and  unsheath  at  pleasure. 

The  seventh  class  is  that  of  the  Dog  kind,  carnivorous,  and  furnished  with 
claws  like  the  former,  but  which  they  cannot  sheath.  This  class  comprehends 
the  Dog,  the  Wolf,  the  Fox,  the  Jackal,  the  Isatis,  the  Hyaena,  the  Civette,  the 
Gibet,  and  the  Genet. 

'Rie  eighth  class  is  tliat  of  the  Weasel  kind,  with  a long,  small  body,  with 
five  toes  or  claws  on  each  foot — the  first  of  them  separated  from  the  rest,  like  a 
thumb.  This  comprehends,  the  Weasel,  the  Martin,  the  Pole-cat,  the  Ferret, 
the  Mangoust,  the  Vansire,  the  Ermine,  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  American 
Moufettes. 

J'he  ninth  class  is  that  of  the  Rabbit  kind,  with  two  large  cutting  teeth  in 
each  jaw.  This  comprehends  the  Rabbit,  the  Hare,  the  Guinea  pig,  all  the 
various  species  of  the  Squirrel,  the  Dormouse,  the  Mannotts,  the  Rat,  the  JMouse, 
Agouti,  the  Paca,  the  Aperea,  and  the  Tapeti. 

The  tenth  class  is  that  of  the  Hedgehog  kind ; with  claw  feet,  and  covered 
with  prickles,  comprehending  the  Hedgehog  and  the  Porcupine,  the  Couando 
and  the  Urson. 

The  eleventh  class  is  that  of  the  Tortoise  kind,  covered  with  a shell,  or  scales. 
This  comprehends  the  Tortoise,  the  Pangolin,  and  the  Phataguin. 

The  twelfth  is  of  the  Otter,  or  amphibious  kind — comprehending  the  Otter, 
the  Beaver,  the  Desman,  the  Morse,  and  the  Seal. 

Tlie  thirteenth  class  is  that  of  the  Ape  and  Monkey  kinds,  with  hands,  and 
feet  resembling  hands. 

The  fourteenth  class  is  that  of  winged  quadrupeds,  or  the  Bat  kind,  containing 
the  Bat,  the  Flying  Squirrel,  and  some  other  varieties. 

The  animals  which  seem  to  approach  no  other  kind,  either  in  nature  or  in 
form,  but  to  make  each  a distinct  species  in  itself,  are  the  following  : the  Ele- 
phant, the  Rhinoceros,  the  Hippopotamus,  the  Oamelopard,  the  Camel,  the 
Bear,  the  Badger,  the  Tapir,  the  Cabrai,  the  Coati,  the  Antbear,  the  Tatou,  and 
lastly,  the  Sloth. 

All  other  quadrupeds,  whose  names  are  not  set  down,  w ill  be  found  among 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  classes,  and  referred  to  that  which  they  most 
resemble.  When,  therefore,  we  are  at  a loss  to  know'  the  name  of  any  parti- 
cular animal,  by  examining  which  of  the  known  kinds  it  most  resembles,  either 
in  shape,  or  in  hoofs,  or  claws  ; and  then,  examining  the  particular  description, 
we  shall  be  able  to  discover  not  only  its  name,  but  its  history.^ 

rous,  it  ought,  says  Cuvier,  in  some  respects,  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and  suckle 
to  be  considered  as  forming  a particular  them,  being  provided  with  teats,  (Latin, 
class.  viamnuB,')  whence  the  name  is  derived.  Class 

• CuvierianSystem'of  Zoology. — Cuvier,  “i.  Birds.  3.  Reptiles.  Class  4. /'’/jA. 

in  his  System,  thus  forms  the  four  subdivi-  The  general  plan  of  the  skeleton  is  the  same 
sious  or  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  which  in  each  class,  though  it  admits  of  considera- 
are — Class  1.  Mammi/eroxis  Animals,  which  ble  modiircations;  as  may  be  perceived  by  tho 
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annexed  tigures. 

Fig.  a represents 
the  huir.au  skele- 
ton, man  being 
placed  at  the  heatl 
of  the  inatnmife- 
roiis  class  ; b,  the 
skeleton  ol  a bird  ; 
c,  that  of  a frog  ; 
and  d,  the  skele- 
ton ef  a fish.  Man 
is  pre  - eminently 
gifted  by  his  Crea- 
tor with  superior 
intellectual  pow- 
ers ; he  is  distin- 
guished aLso  by 
his  erect  posture, 
which  required  a 
structure  varying 
considerably  from 
that  of  mammife-  a 

rous  quadrupeds. 

Had  we  chosen  the  skeleton  of  any  of  the 
lower  orders  of  this  class,  the  form  would 
have  approached  more  closely  to  those  of  the 
other  classes,  but  taking  the  extremes  of  th'j 
grand  division  of  vertehrated  animals,  we 
still  perceive  the  leading  characters  of  the 
osteology  to  be  the  same — namely,  a skull 
containing  the  brain,  supported  by  the  verte- 
bral column  which  contains  the  spinal  cord, 
and  to  which  the  ribs  are  attached.  With 
respect  to  the  limbs,  they  admit  of  a great 
variety  of  form  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
animal ; and  in  the  lowest  order  of  the  mam- 
miferous  class,  which  comprises  dolphins  and 
whales,  we  find  only  one  pair  of  limbs,  and 
in  the  latter,  they  are  so  concealed  in  the 
flesh  as  not  to  be  visible.  The  upper  limbs 
of  birds  do  not  terminate  in  toes  or  claws. 
Some  reptiles  have  only  one  pair  of  limbs ; 
others,  as  serpents,  have  none.  The  d.is- 
tinctive  characters  of  the  four  classes  above 
enumerated  founded  not  on  the  form  of  the 
skeleton,  Init  on  the  circidation  and  respira- 
tion, are  thus  given  by  Cuvier. 

Miiminiferoits  ylnimuls  have  a double  cir 
( ulation,  and  the  aerial  respiration  is  simple, 
viz.  it  is  effected  by  the  lungs  only.  Birds 
exceed  mammiferous  quadrupeds  in  the  quan- 
tity of  their  respiration,  for  they  have  not 
only  a double  circulation,  and  an  aerial  respi- 
ration, but  they  respire  also  through  other 
erivities  besides  the  lungs,  the  air  penetrating 
tiirough  the  whole  body,  and  bathing  the 
branches  of  the  aorta,  or  great  artery  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery. Fishes  have  a double  circulation,  but 
their  respiratory  organs  (the  gills)  are  only 
formed  to  respire  by  the  intervention  of  water, 
and  their  blood  only  receives  the  portion  of 
oxygen  dissolved  or  mixed  in  the  water,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  respiration  is,  ^er- 


h 
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haps,  less  than  that  of  the  nest  class,  rep- 
tiles. liepfitcs. — The  organs  cf  circulation 
are  simple,  and  only  a portion  of  the  bloorl 
brought  back  by  the  veins  passes  through 
the  organs  of  respiration.  Their  quantity  of 
respiration,  and  all  the  other  (pialities  that 
depend  on  it,  vary  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  blood  which  enters  the,  lungs  at  each 
pulsation. 

In  mammiferous  quadmpeJs  the  quantity 
of  respiration  is  less  than  that  of  birds;  but 
it  is  greater  than  that  of  rept  les,  on  account 
ot  the  structure  of  the  respiratory  organs 
and  exceeds  that  of  fishes,  on  account  of  the 
different  elements  in  which  they  live.  Hence 
result  the  four  kinds  of  mo  .'ements,  which 
the  four  cla.sses  of  vertebra' ed  animals  are 
particularly  destined  to  exert.  Mammiferous 
animals,  in  which  the  quantity  of  respiration 
is  moderate,  are  generally  fomed  to  develope 
their  strength  in  walking  or  ninning.  liinls, 
which  have  a larger  quantity  of  respiration, 
have  the  activity  and  str-.mgth  of  muscles 
necessary  for  flying.  Reptiles,  in  which  re- 
spiration is  more  feeble,  are  condemned  to 
crawl,  and  many  of  them  pass  a part  of  their 
lives  in  a kind  of  torpor.  Fishes  ri;quire  to 
be  supported  in  an  eleme  it  nearly  as  heavy 
as  themselves,  in  order  to  exert  their  proper 
motions  in  swimming.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  organization  proper  to  each  of  the 
four  classes,  and  particubixly  those  whicli  re- 
gard their  movements  and  exterior  sensa- 
tions, have  a necessary  relation  with  their 
essential  characters ; nevertheless,  the  class 
ot  mammiferous  animals  has  particular  cha- 
racters belonging  to  their  viviparous  genera- 
tion, the  manner  in  which  the  foetus  is  nou- 
rished in  the  womb  by  means  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  teats  with  which  they  suckle  their 
young.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  other  threa 
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THE  nORSE.+ 


Animals  of  the  Horse  kind 
deserve  a place  next  to  man, 
in  a history  of  nature.  Their 
activity,  their  strength,  tlieir 
usefulness,  and  their  beauty, 
all  contribute  to  render  them 
the  principal  objects  of  our 
curiosity  and  care  ; a race  of 
creatures  in  whose  welfare 
we  are  interested  ne.xt  to  our 
own.  Of  all  the  quadruped 
animals,  the  Horse  seems  the 
most  beautiful;  — the  noble 
largeness  of  his  form,  the 
glossy  smoothness  of  his  skin,  the  graceful  ease  of  his  motions,  and  the  exact 
symmetry  of  his  shape,  have  taught  us  to  regard  him  as  the  first,  and  as 
the  most  perfectly  formed ; and  yet,  what  is  extraordinary  enough,  if  we 
examine  him  internally,  his  structure  will  be  found  the  most  different  from  that 
of  man  of  all  other  quadrupeds  whatsoever.  As  the  ape  approaches  us  the 
nearest  in  internal  conformation,  so  the  horse  is  the  most  remote  :f  a striking 
proof  that  there  may  be  oppositions  of  beauty,  and  that  all  grace  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  one  standard. 

To  have  an  idea  of  this  noble  animal  in  his  native  simplicity,  we  are  not  to 
look  for  him  in  the  pastures,  or  the  stables,  to  which  he  has  been  consigned  by 
man ; but  in  those  wild  and  extensive  plains  where  he  has  been  originally 

firoduced,  vvhere  he  ranges  without  control,  and  riots  in  all  the  variety  or 
uxurious  nature.  In  this  state  of  happy  independence,  he  disdains  the  assist- 
ance of  man,  which  only  tends  to  servitude.  In  those  boundless  tracts,  where 
he  runs  at  liberty,  he  seems  no  way  incommoded  with  the  inconveniences  to 
which  he  is  subject  in  Europe.  The  verdure  of  the  fields  supplies  his  wants ; 
and  the  climate  that  never  knows  a winter  suits  his  constitution,  which  natu- 
rally seems  adapted  to  heat.  His  enemies  of  the  forest  are  but  few,  for  rione  but 
the  greater  kinds  will  venture  to  attack  him  ; any  one  of  these  he  is  singly  able 


* As  it  may  happen  that,  in  a description  where  it  is  the  aim  rather  to  insert  what  is 
not  usually  known,  than  all  that  is  known,  some  of  the  more  obvious  particulars  may  be 
omitted  ; I will  take  leave  to  subjoin  in  the  notes  the  characteristic  marks  of  each  animal, 

as  given  us  by  Liniueus.  The  Horse,  with  six  cutting  teeth  before,  and  single-hoofed ; 

a native  of  Europe  and  the  East,  (but  1 rather  believe  of  Africa);  a generous,  proud,  and, 
strong  animal ; fit  either  for  the  draught,  the  course,  or  the  road ; he  is  delighted  with 
woods;  he  takes  care  of  his  hinder  parts;  defends  himself  from  the  flies  with  his  tail; 
scratches  his  fellow  ; defends  its  young  ; calls  by  neighing ; sleeps  after  nightfall ; fighta 
by  kicking,  and  by  biting  also ; rolls  on  the  ground  when  he  sweats ; eats  the  grass  closer 
than  the  ox;  distributes  the  seed  by  dunging;  wants  a gall  blarlder;  never  vomits; 
the  foal  is  produced  with  the  feet  stretched  out ; he  is  injured  by  being  struck  on  tho 
\ stiffle ; by  being  caught  by  the  nose  in  barnacles ; by  having  his  teeth 

lubbed  with  tallow ; by  the  herb  padus ; by  the  herb  phalandria ; by  the  cruculio ; by  the 

conops.  His  diseases  are  diflferent  in  different  countries.  A consumption  of  the  ethmoid 
bones  of  the  nose,  called  the  glanders,  is  with  us  the  most  infectious  and  fatal.  He  eat* 
^mlock  without  injuiy'.  The  mare  goes  with  foal  290  days.  The  placenta  is  not  fixeiL 


e Inquires  not  the  canine  teeth  till  the  age  of  five  years, 
t Histoire  NatureUe,  Daubenton,  vol.  vii.  page  374. 


passes  are  oviparous ; and  if  we  contrast  them  classes,  birds,  fishes,  ana  reptiles,  a special 
wge  er  with  the  first  class,  we  shall  find  cer-  plan  of  organization,  comprised  in  the  gene- 
resemblances  which  indicate  in  the  three  ral  plan  of  all  vertebrated  animals. 
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to  overcome;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  coritei\t  to  liiid  safety  in  society  , for 
the  wild  horses  of  those  countries  always  herd  together. 

In  these  countries,  therefore,  the  horses  are  often  seen  feeding  in  droves  of 
five  or  six  hundred.  As  they  do  not  carry  on  war  against  any  other  race  cf 
animals,  they  are  satisfied  to  remain  entirely  upon  the  defensive.  The  pastures 
on  which  they  live  ptisfy  all  their  appetites;  and  all  other  precautions  are 
purely  tor  their  security,  in  case  of  a surprise.  As  they  are  never  attacked  but 
at  a disadvantage,  whenever  they  sleep  in  the  forests,  they  have  always  one 
among  their  number  that  stands  as  sentinel,  to  give  notice  of  any  approaching 
danger  ; and  this  office  they  take  by  turns.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  from  what  country  the  Horse  came  originally.f  It  should 

* D;ctionaire  Universelle  des  Animaux,  page  19. 


T Horses  in  Ancient  Times. — There  is 
pretty  good  evidence  for  supposing  that,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  horses  were 
but  rare  animals  in  Greece,  ar.d  were  possess- 
ed only  by  princes  or  great  men,  who  em- 
ployed them,  not  for  the  purposes  of  hus- 
bandly or  draught,  but  for  the  ornamental 
displays  of  war  and  chariot-drawing,  as  the 
proud  and  distinctive  accompaniment  of 
royalty  alone.  In  Judea,  horses  were,  till  the 
days  of  Solomon,  very  rare.  Egypt  is  always 
described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  land 
of  horses.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  horse  is 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  fchap.  xlvii.  17,) 
where  Joseph  is  said  to  have  given  theEgj’p- 
iians  “ bread  in  exchange  for  their  horses.” 
In  the  very  minute  enumeration  of  the  cattle 
stores  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Esau,  Laban,  Job, 
&c.,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  though  there  is 
a superabundance  of  other  quadruped  pro- 
perty, no  mention  whatever  Is  made  of  horses. 
Neither  in  the  fouilh  nor  tenth  command- 
ments are  horses  noticed  with  the  other  work- 
ing animals.  In  the  enumeration,  liowever,  of 
tile  Egyptian  cattle-property  affected  by  the 
mnrraiu,  horses  are  mentioned  in  precedence 
of  the  rest : “ Behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the  field,  upon 
the  horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon  the  camels, 
upon  the  oxen,  and  upon  the  sheep.” — Exod. 
ix.  J.  In  like  manner,  in  the  excellent  and 
very  particular  description  given  by  Theocri- 
tus of  the  quadruped  stock  of  Angias,  the 
Child  of  the  Sun,  who  lived  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, horses  find  no  place.  Even  during 
the  Trojan  war,  these  animals  were  only  in 
the  retinue  of  princes,  and  were  always  asso- 
ciated with  cattle,  or  with  the  glorious  forth- 
coming of  kings.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
in  all  the  first  descriptions  of  that  animal, 
and  particularly  in  that  sublime  and  all- 
surpassing  one  in  the  Book  of  Job,  he  is  de- 
picted, with  beauty  and  majesty,  as  the  war- 
steed  alone.  Homer  speaks  of  him  always 
with  dignity  and  admiration ; and  it  is  appa- 
rent, that,  in  his  conceptions,  an  additional 
respectability  is  conferred  upon  his  princes 
and  his  war-grooms  by  the  title  which  ho 
bestows  upon  them  of  “ horse-tamers”  and 
• horse-whijtjerej”  a contemptible  cogamenda- 


tion,  according  to  our  ideas,  associating,  as  we 
inevitably  do,  these  epithets  with  the  persons 
and  mean  employments  of  grooms  of  the  sta- 
ble and  horse-jockeys.  The  ancient  poets 
and  ancient  people  must  have  connected, 
however,  beauty,  majesty,  and  sublimity,  with 
their  idea  of  that  animal — not  only  from  his 
noble  shape  and  gallant  appearance,  but  from 
his  singularity,  and,  consequently,  high  price 
— his  being  the  friend,  as  it  were,  and  at- 
tendant, of  princes — his  being  the  terrible, 
yet  graceful,  accompaniment  of  war — and  his 
being  never  seen,  as  in  our  modern  times,  de- 
graded to  the  familiar,  yet  far  more  benefi- 
cial purposes  of  draught  in  our  streets,  and 
husbandry  in  our  fields.  A modern  reader, 
therefore,  must  enter  somewhat  into  the  sen- 
timents and  feelings  of  antiquity,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  beauty  or  propriety  of  Theocri- 
tus’s comparison  of  Helen  to  a horse,  or  of 
Solomon’s  likening  his  love  “ to  a company 
of  horses  in  Pharoah’s  chariots.”  The  light 
in  which  the  horse  is  thus  considered  as  an 
ornament  of  royalty,  or  an  appendage  of  war, 
not  only  ornamental,  but  efficient,  is  explana- 
tory of  many  p^sagcs,  not  only  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics. In  the  Psalms  of  David, 

An  horse  for  preservation  is 

But  a deceitful  thing. — Psalm  xxxiii.  17. 

And  in  Eccles.  x.  7,  “ I have  seen  sen'ants 
on  horses.”  In  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xvii.  16, 
Moses  forbids  the  Israelites,  in  the  event  of 
their  electing  from  among  themselves  a king, 
to  allow  him  “ to  multiply  to  himself  horses,” 
and  thereby  foster  a lust  of  dominion  and 
belligerent  propensities,  at  the  same  time 
also  creating,  what  the  lawgiver  wished 
much  to  prevent,  too  frequent  a communica- 
tion with  Egypt.  Egyjit  was  undoubtedl}', 
in  the  most  early  times,  the  great  breeder  of 
horses : the  Old  Testament  proves  it  by 
many  references.  At  Jacob’s  funeral,  in 
Judea,  there  came  forth  from  Egjqit  “cha- 
riots and  horsemen  a very  great  company.” 
The  Hebrews  were  pursued  into  the  Red  Sea 
by  Egyptian  horsemen  : horse  and  rider  were 
there  overwhelmed.  Solomon,  several  centu- 
ries afterwards,  obtained  all  his  horses  from 
Egypt.  With  this  testimony  cou^irs  the 
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seem  that  the  colder  climates  do  not  agree  with  his  constitution;  for,  although 
he  is  found  in  them  all,  yet  his  form  is  altered  there,  and  he  is  found  ali 


account  p;iven  by  the  Greek  writers ; accord- 
ing to  them,  Sesostrls,  (or  Sesonchosis,  as 
•thers  write  his  name,)  was  the  first  who 
taught  men  to  tame  horses  and  to  ride  them. 
In  Solomon’s  days  the  price  of  a single 
horse  from  Egypt  was  150  shekels,  which, 
according  to  Bishop  Cumberland’s  calcula- 
tion of  the  shekel,*  is  about  17/-  10s.  of  our 
money — a great  sum  in  those  times.  In  the 
days  of  Xenophon,  600  years  later  than  Solo- 
mon, the  price  of  a good  horse  was  about  50 
danks,  or  27/.  10/.:  at  least,  such  was  the 
price  paid  by  Senthes  the  Thracian  to  Xeno- 
phon, for  the  steed  whereon  he  rode  during 
his  retreat  from  Babylon.  Next  after  the 
Egyptians,  the  Assyrians  became  the  cele- 
brated cavaliers  of  the  ancient  world.  These 
people  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the 
Jewish  prophets,  not  only  as  excelling  in  the 
beauty  of  their  horses  and  skill  of  their  horse- 
men, but  also  in  all  the  showy  apparatus  of 
equestrian  garniture.  Their  proficiency,  how- 
ever, in  this  branch  of  the  military  art,  took 
place  long  after  the  Egyptians  had  invented 
and  brought  it  to  some  degree  of  perfection, 
which  the  Medes,  Assyrians,  and  Persians, 
possessing  more  gold  and  silver,  from  theix 
more  enlarged  empires,  decked  and  bespan- 
gled more  with  blue,  with  purple,  and  with 
gold,  “clothing  their  horsemen  most  gor- 
geously.” Persia  became  latterly  most  re- 
nowned for  its  horse-riding.  Xenophon  de- 
clares that,  before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  Persia 
had,  from  its  want  of  wealth,  or  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  its  soil,  no  horses ; but 
that,  after  his  time,  from  the  personal  exam- 
ple, and  encouragements,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  their  king.,  every  man  in  Persia  rode 
on  horseback  : so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is 
understood  that  the  very  name  of  Persia,  by 
which  ever  afterwards  their  country  became 
known,  was  taken  from  Peresh,  a word  in 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew  signifying  a horseman. 
Immense  numbers  of  these  animals  were 
reared  in  the  plains  of  Assyria  and  Persia. 
We  read  in  some  author  of  no  less  than 
150,000  feeding  on  one  vast  plain  near  the 
Caspian  Gates.  The  Nysasan  horses,  which 
the  kings  of  Persia  used  in  their  expeditions, 
were  celebrated  as  the  finest  in  the  world. 
In  Greece,  the  art  of  riding  horses,  and  most 
probably  the  arrival  of  the  horse  himself,  did 
not  long  precede  the  Trojan  war.  The  story 
of  the  Centaurs,  semi  - human  horses  and 
semi -equine  men,  as  Ovid  calls  them,  war- 
rants the  inference  that  horses  then  first 
made  their  appearance  in  Thessaly,  if  not  in 
Greece.  These  people  lived  about  a century 

• If  wc  t.ike  Xenophon’s  raluutiou  of  the  shekel, 
jis  containing  seven  and  a half  aboli,  os  stated  in 
Lib.  I.  of  ilia  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  it  makes  the 
price  much  less,  about  61,  5t. , 


before  the  Trojan  war  ; for  Chiron,  who  was 
their  chief,  was  the  preceptor  of  Achilless 
As  the  poor  Mexicans  at  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Spanish  cavalry  ran  off  in  a fright^ 
conceiving  that  man  and  horse  were  but  ono 
animal,  so  the  people  of  Thessaly  fled,  panio- 
stmek,  at  the  sight  of  the  double-shaped,  in- 
comprehensible monster  that  charged  them. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  these  Centaurs  wer» 
a tribe  of  Pelasgi,  or  emigrants  from  Phrygia, 
and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
which  were  occupied  at  an  early  period  by  a 
colony  of  Egyptians,  planted  there  by  Sesos- 
tris  in  his  Phrygian  and  Scythian  expedition. 
Confirmatory  of  this  derivation  is  the  Grecian 
tradition,  as  recorded  by  her  antiquaries,  that 
Philyre,  the  mother  of  the  Centaurs,  cohabit- 
ed with  Saturn  in  the  Philyreis,  an  island 
near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine ; and 
that  from  that  island  she  emigrated  to  Thes- 
saly, and  the  mountains  of  the  Pelasgi.  In 
this  way,  one  might  amuse  himself  by  at- 
tempting to  trace,  even  from  the  few  data 
afforded  by  history,  the  circuit  by  which 
horses,  with  the  consequent  art  of  equestrian 
exercise,  passed  from  Egypt,  the  original  and 
central  riding-school  of  the  world,  into  Greece 
and  into  Europe.  From  Egypt  they  passed 
into  Assyria  and  Persia;  from  Assyria  to 
Cappadocia,  Ammazonia,  aud  Pontus,  coun- 
tries where  horses  were  most  reared,  most 
admired,  and,  as  the  most  admirable  objects 
in  animated  nature,  offered  up  as  sacrifices 
to  the  sun ; from  Pontus  they  pauised,  with 
the  streams  of  westward-rushing  popidation, 
to  Phrygia  and  the  southern  banks  of  tha 
Propontis;  and  from  thence,  with  “horse- 
taming,” Pelops  and  the  Pelasgi,  they  mi- 
grated into  Thessaly,  and  confounded,  with 
their  novel  and  terrifying  appearance,  the 
simple  and  aboriginal  inhabitants,  to  whom 
“ the  horse  and  his  rider”  seemed  a monster 
outlandish  and  inscrutable ! It  was  not  cus- 
tomary in  these  ancient  times  to  shoe  horses 
with  iron,  according  to  modern  practice ; so 
that  a strong  hoof,  “hard  as  brass”  and 
solid  “as  the  flint,”  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a steed.  In  oriental  coun- 
tries, the  dryness  of  the  roads  rendered  this 
fortification  of  the  hoof  less  necessary ; the 
muddy  ways  aud  miriness  of  the  ground’s 
surface  in  the  north  of  Europe,  I suppose, 
first  caused  and  confirmed  the  practice. 
Hannibal’s  cavalry,  which  were  principally 
Numidian,  lost  all  their  hoofs  in  the  miry 
and  embarrassing  march  through  the  marshy 
ground  between  Trebia  and  Fesulae.  The 
horses  of  the  ancients  had  no  saddles,! 
stirrups ; and  the  Numidian  horses  had  even 
t Yet  I And  saddles  mentioned  in  our  trumsl.ition 
ot  tho  Bible.  Leviticus  xv.  9.,  aud  in  Num.  xxiu  2L 
Balaam  saddled  hU  ass. 
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rtiire  diminutive  ami  ill-shaped  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  ihal 
there  were  wild  horses  once  in  Europe;  at  present,  however,  they  are  totally 
brought  under  subjection  ; and  even  those  which  are  found  in  America  are  of 
a Spanish  breed,  which  being  sent  thither  upon  its  first  discovery,  have  since 
become  wild,  and  have  spread  over  all  the  south  of  that  vast  continent,  almost 
to  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan/  These,  in  general,  are  a small  breed,  of  about 
fourteen  hands  high.  They  have  thick,  jaws  and  clumsy  joints ; their  ears  and 
neck  also  are  long  ; they  are  easily  tamed  ; for  the  horse  by  nature  is  a gentle, 
complying  creature,  and  resists  rather  from  fear  than  obstinacy.  They  are  caught 
by  a kind  of  noose,  and  then  held  fast  by  the  legs,  and  tied  to  a tree,  where 
they  are  left  for  two  days,  without  food  or  drink. f By  that  time,  they  begin  to 


no  bridles ; but  theii  armour  and  their  trap- 
pings must  have  compensateil  for  these  defi- 
ciences  by  its  extraordinary  splendour.* 

* Wii.n  Houses  ov  South  America. — 
Tbe  wild  horses  which  exist  in  the  Extensive 
plains  of  South  America,  are  descendants  ot 
those  introduced  Ijy  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
province  of  Cumana,  there  are  great  numbers 
of  wild  horses  in  the  forests.  They  go  in  com- 
jwnies,  generally  to  the,  extent  of  five  or  six 
hundred.  Tliey  occupy  the  great  savannas, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  disturb  or  tiy  to  catch 
them.  In  the  dry  season,  they  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  go  two  or  three  leagues,  and  even 
more,  in  search  of  water.  They  set  out  in 
regular  ranks — four  a- breast.  Five  or  six 
scouts  precede  tbe  troop  by  about  fitly  paces. 
If  they  perceive  an  enemy,  they  neigh,  and 
the  troop  stops  ; if  avoided,  they  continue 
their  march ; but  if  any  one  dare  to  march 
across  their  squadron,  they  turn  on  him,  and 
cnish  him  under  their  feet.  No  foe  is  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  their  attack.  They  have 
a regular  chief,  who  marches  between  the 
scouts  and  the  squadron — a kind  of  adjutant, 
whose  duty  consists  in  hindering  any  indi- 
vidual from  quitting  the  ranks.  If  any  one 
attempts  to  straggle,  either  from  hunger  or 
fatigue,  he  is  bitten  till  he  resumes  his  place. 
When  wild  horses  are  feeding,  should  any 
stragglers  he  threatened  with  an  attack,  by  a 
jiarticular  signal,  which  they  all  understand, 
they  close  kito  a dense  mass,  and  trample  the 
assailant  to  death.  When  an  attack  is  re- 
solved upon,  their  leader  shows  the  example ; 
and  if  he  consider  a retreat  necessary,  he 
gives  the  signal,  and  it  is  instantly  obeyed. 

Wii.u  Horses  of  North  America.— 
Ilenls  of  wild  horses,  the  offspring  of  those 
which  have  escaped  from  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  Mexico,  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
extensive  prairies  that  lie  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  were  once  numerous  on 
the  Kootannie  Lands,  near  the  northern 
sources  of  the  Columbia.  They  are  not 
known  to  exist  in  a wild  state  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  52nd  or  53rd  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  young  stallions  live  in  separate  herds, 
being  driven  away  by  the  old  ones,  and  are 
easily  ensnared  by  using  domestic  mares  as 

• From  " Shrei'8  of  Antiquity,”  an  unpuhliKheil 
•Turk  of  Tennant,  tin*  iiutlior  of"  Asstib  FaIK.  ’ 


a decoy.  The  natives  are  acquainted  with 
the  Spanish-American  method  of  taking  them 
with  the  lasso.  Major  Long  mentions  that 
“ horses  are  an  object  e ' a particular  hunt  to 
the  Osages.  For  the  i..:»i\)se  of  obtaining 
these  animals,  wliioh  :u  thek  wild  state  pre- 
serve all  their  flecrness,  they  ge  I’’  a large 
party  to  the  country  of  the  Red  Caaudian 
River,  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  coi».ji- 
derable  numbers.  When  they  discover  ^ 
gang  of  horses,  they  distribute  themselves 
into  three  parties,  two  of  which  take  their 
stations  at  different  and  proper  distances  on 
their  route,  which,  by  previous  experience, 
they  know  the  horses  will  most  probably 
take  when  endeavouring  to  escape.  This 
arrangement  being  completed,  the  first  parly 
commences  the  pursuit  in  the  direction  of 
their  colleagues,  at  whose  position  lliev  at 
length  arrive.  The  second  party  then  con 
tinues  the  chase  with  fresh  horses,  and  pur  • 
sues  the  fugitives  to  the  third  party,  which 
generally  succeeds  in  so  far  running  them 
down,  as  to  noose  and  capture  a considerable 
number  of  them.”  The  domestic  horse  is 
an  object  of  great  value  to  the  Nomadic  tribes 
of  Indians  that  frequent  the  extensive  plai.is 
of  the  Missouri,  &c. ; for  they  are  not  only 
useful  in  transporting  their  tents  and  families 
from  place  to  place,  but  one  of  the  highest 
objects  of  the  ambition  of  a young  Indian  is 
to  ])ossess  a good  horse,  for  the  chase  of  the 
bufiirlo — an  exercise  of  which  they  are  pas- 
sionately fond.  To  steal  the  horse  of  an  ad- 
verse tribe  is  considered  to  be  nearly  as 
heroic  an  exploit  as  killing  an  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle;  and  the  distance  to  which 
they  occasionally  travel,  and  the  privations 
they  undergo  on  their  horse-stealing  excur- 
sions, are  almost  incredible.  An  Indian  who 
owns  a horse  scarcely  ever  ventures  to  sleep 
after  night-fall,  but  sits  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  with  the  halter  in  one  hand,  and  his 
gun  in  the  other,  the  horse’s  fore  legs  being 
at  the  saint  time  tied  together  with  thongs 
of  leather.  Notwithstanding  all  this  care, 
however,  it  happens  very  often  that  the 
hunter,  suffering  himself  to  be  overpowered 
by  sleep  for  a few  moments,  awakes  from  the 
noise  made  by  the  thief  galloping  off  with 
the  animal. — Richard's  American  Ztolugy. 
t JCapture  of  the  Wii.D  Hoksk. — Cup 
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(>row  manageable  ; and  in  some  weeks  they  become  as  tame  as  if  b.  y i.a*. 
never  been  in  a state  of  wildness.  If  by  any  accident  they  are  once  inoic 

liberty,  they  never  become  wild  again,  but  know  their  masters,  and  come  to 
lueir  call.  Some  of  the  buccaneers  have  often  been  agreeably  surprised,  after  a 
long  absence,  to  see  their  faithful  horses  once  more  present  themselves,  with 
their  usual  assiduity,  and  come  up,  with  fond  submission,  to  receive  the  rein. 

These  American  horses,  however,  cannot  properly  be  ranked  among  the 
wild  races,  since  they  were  originally  bred  from  such  as  were  tame.  It  is  not 
in  the  new,  but  the  old  world,  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  animal,  in  a true  state 
of  nature  ; in  the  extensive  deserts  of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  and  those  wide  spread 
countries  that  separate  Tartary  from  the  more  southern  nations.  Vast  droves 
of  these  animals  are  seen  wild  among  the  Tartars:  they  are  of  a small  breed, 
extremely  swift,  and  very  readily  evade  their  pursuers.  As  they  go  together, 
they  will  not  admit  of  any  strange  animals  among  them,  though  even  of  their 
own  kind.  V/^enever  they  lind  a tame  horse  attempting  to  associate  with 
them,  they  iuacaiifLy  gather  round  him,  and  soon  oblige  him  to  seek  safety  by 
flight  There  are  vast  numbers  also  of  wild  horses  to  the  north  of  China;  but 
they  are  of  a weak,  timid  breed ; small  of  stature,  and  useless  in  war. 

But  of  all  countries  m the  world,  where  the  Horse  runs  wild.  Arabia  produces 
the  most  beautiful  breed,  the  most  generous,  swift,  and  persevering.''^  They  are 
found,  though  not  in  great  numbers,  in  the  deserts  of  that  country ; and  the 
natives  use  every  stratagem  to  take  them.  Although  they  are  active  and  beau- 
tiful. yet  they  are  not  so  large  as  those  that  are  bred  up  tame.  They  are  of  a 
brown  colour  ; their  mane  and  tail  very  short,  and  the  hair  black  and  tufted,  (g) 
Their  swiftness  is  incredible  ; the  attempt  to  pursue  them  in  the  usual  manner 
of  the  chase,  with  dogs,  would  be  entirely  fruitless.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of 
their  flight,  that  they  are  instantly  out  of  view ; and  the  dogs  themselves  give 
up  the  vain  pursuit.  The  only  method,  therefore,  of  taking  them  is  by  traps, 
hidden  in  the  sand,  which  entangling  their  feet,  the  hunter  at  length  comes  up, 
and  either  kills  them  or  carries  them  home  alive.  If  the  horse  be  young,  he  is 
considered  among  the  Arabians  as  a very  great  delicacy,  and  they  feast  upon 
him  while  any  part  is  found  remaining ; but  if,  from  his  shape  or  vigour,  he 
promises  to  lie  serviceable  in  his  more  noble  capacity,  they  take  the  usual 


tain  Hall,  in  his  Travels  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  gane/io, 
or  native  of  South  America,  takes  the  wild 
horse  : — He  first  mounts  an  animal  which 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  sport,  and  gallops 
over  the  plain,  in  the  direction  where  the 
wild  herd  are,  and  circling  round,  by  degrees, 
gets  near  to  one  of  them  ; and  as  soon  as  he 
has  approached  sufficiently  near,  the  lasso  is 
thrown  round  the  two  hind  legs ; and  as  the 
gaucho  rides  round  a little  on  one  side,  the 
jerk  pulls  the  horse’s  feet  laterally,  so  as  to 
throw  him  on  his  side,  without  eudang^ering 
his  knees  or  his  face.  Before  the  horse  can 
recover  the  shock,  the  rider  dismounts,  and, 
snatching  his  poncho,  or  clo^,  from  his 
shoulders,  wraps  it  round  the  prostrate  ani- 
mal’s head.  He  then  forces  into  his  mouth 
one  of  the  powerful  bridles  of  the  country, 
straps  a saddle  on  his  back,  and,  bestriding 
him,  removes  the  poncho ; upon  which  the 
astonished  hor.se  springs  on  his  legs,  and  en- 
deavours, by  a thousand  vain  efforts,  to  dis- 
encumber himself  of  his  new  master. 

^ WhEHeNaTIVB  OE?  OltlOlNAI.l.Y. It 

is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  -Ajabia  was  the 


native  country  of  the  horse.  So  late  as  the 
seventh  century,  when  the  impostor  Mahomet 
attacked  Koreish,  he  had  only  two  horses  in 
his  train,  although  in  his  retreat  fie  had 
24,000  camels  and  40,000  sheep.  Horses 
are  not  mentioned  at  all  as  forming  part  of 
the  booty.  The  fact  is,  Arabia  is  compara- 
tively, a recent  breeding  country.  In  the 
second  century,  horses  were  imported  into 
Arabia,  from  Egypt.  This  last  country  seems 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  country  of  the 
horse;  for  in  2 Chronicles,  chap,  ix.,  it  is 
said  that  Solomon  obtained  gold  and  silver 
from  that  country ; and  in  the  28th  verse,  it 
is  added,  that  “ they  brought  unto  Solomon 
horses  out  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  all  lands.” 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  had  “ four  thousand 
stalls  for  horses  and  cliariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen.” 

From  the  fact  of  the  horse  roving  in  wild 
liberty  in  the  plains  of  Asia  at  this  day',  and 
by  tradition  from  all  time,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  was  originally  incidental  to  that  con- 
tinent. One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  was 
not  found  either  in  America  or  New  Holhuid, 
at  the  original  discover)’  of  these  continents. 


(g)  Marm.  Desciipt.  de  I'Afriipie,  lib.  i.  p.  5!. 
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irctliods  of  taming  him,  by  fatigue  and  liunger  ; and  he  soon  becomes  a 
useful  and  domestic  animal. 

lliere  is  scarce  an  Arabian^  how  poor  soever,  but  is  provided  with  his  horstr  i^g) 
They  in  general  make  use  of  mares  in  their  ordinary  excursions  ; experience 
having  taught  them  that  they  support  fatigue,  thirst,  and  hunger,  better  than 
the  hqrses  are  found  to  do  ; they  are  also  less  vicious,  of  a gentler  nature,  and 
are  not  so  apt  to  neigh.  They  are  more  harmless,  also,  among  themselves,  not 
so  apt  to  kick  or  hurt  each  other,  but  remain  whole  days  together  without  the 
least  mischief.  The  'Furks,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  i'ond  of  mares ; and  the 
Arabians  sell  them  such  horses  as  they  do  not  choose  to  keep  for  stallions  at 
home.  They  preserve  the  pedigree  of  their  horses  with  great  care,  and  for 
several  ages  back.’^  Fhey  know  their  alliances  and  all  their  genealogy  ; they 
distinguish  the  races  by  ditferent  names,  and  divide  them  into  three  classes. 
'I’he  first  is  that  of  the  nobles,  the  ancient  breed,  and  unadulterated  on  either 
side  ; the  second  is  that  of  the  horses  of  the  ancient  race,  but  adulterated  ; and 
the  third  is  that  of  the  common  and  inferior  kind.  'I’he  last  they  sell  at  a low 
price  ; but  those  of  the  first  class,  and  even  of  the  second,  amongst  which  are 
found  horses  of  equal  value  to  the  former,  are  sold  extremely  dear.  They 
know,  oy  long  experience,  the  race  of  a horse  by  his  appearance  ; they  can 
tell  the  name,  the  surname,  the  colour,  and  the  marks  properly  belonging  to 
each.  When  they  are  not  i)ossessed  of  stallions  of  the  noble  race  themselves, 
for  their  mares,  they  borrow  from,  their  neighbours,  paying  a proper  j)rice  as 
with  us,  and  receive  a written  attestation  of  the  whole.  In  this  fittestation  is 
conlained  the  name  of  the  horse  and  the  mare,  and  their  respective  genealogies. 
When  the  mare  has  produced  her  Ibal,  new  witnesses  are  called,  and  a new 
attestation  signed,  in  which  are  described  the  marks  of  the  foal,  and  the  day 
noted  when  it  was  brought  forth.  Tliese  attestations  increase  the  value  of  the 
horse;  and  they  are  given  to  the  person  who  buys  him.  The  most  ordinary 
mare  of  this  race  sells  for  five  hundred  crowns  ; there  are  many  that  sell  for  a 
% 


* PKoiQitF.K  OP  Auab  Houses. — Tlie  Arabs 
divide  tlieir  horses  into  two  races.  One,  in 
no  great  repute,  and  appropriated  to  sen’ile 
uses,  the  name  Kadischi,  which  meatis, 
horses  of  an  unknown  race.  The  second 
they  call  Kochlani,  which  means,  horses 
whose  genealogy  is  kmwti  for  two  thousand 
years.  The  race,  say  the  Arabs,  originated 
Irene  the  studs  of  Solumou.  The  individuals 
composing  it  are  sometimes  sold  at  such 
enormous  prices  as  appear  almost  incredible. 
In  the  bmeding  of  Kochlani  horses,  the  Arabs 
use  the  utmost  precaution,  to  avoid  being  de- 
ceived on  the  point  of  genealogy.  The  mares 
are  covered  in  the  presence  of  a witness,  who 
remains  near  them  twenty  day's,  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  dishonoured  by  any 
vulgar  stallion.  The  same  witness  must 
also  be  present  at  the  accouchement ; and  a 
certificate  of  the  legitimate  birth  of  the  colt 
is  made  out  within  seven  days  after  the  event. 
These  precautions  show  how  amazingly  jea- 
lous the  Arabs  are  of  preserving  their  better 
ra(ai  horses  in  the  most  untainted  purity  of 
descent. — Grippith. 

The  following  pedigree  of  aiy  Arabian 
horse,  which  was  purcliased  in  Egypt  during 
the  war  against  the  I'lench,  by  Colonel  Ains- 
lie,  was  hung  round  tlie  neck  of  the  animal : 

in  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  and 
cuu.passiuuate,  and  of  Saed  Mahomed,  agent 


of  the  High  God,  and  of  the  companions  of 
Mohammed,  and  of  Jerusalem.  Praised  be 
the  Lord,  the  Omnipotent  Creator. 

This  is  a high  bred  horse,  and  its  colt’s 
tooth  is  here  in  a bag  about  his  neck,  with 
his  pedigree,  and  of  undoubted  authority, 
such  as  no  infidel  can  refuse  to  believe.  He 
is  the  son  of  Rabbamy,  out  of  the  dam  La- 
badah,  and  equal  in  power  to  his  sire  ; of  the 
tribe  of  Zashalah ; he  is  finely  moulded,  and 
made  for  running  hke  an  ostrich.  In  the 
honours  of  relationship,  he  reckons  Zaluah 
sire  of  Mahat,  sire  of  Kallac,  and  the  uniipie 
Alket  sire  of  Manasseh,  sire  of  Alsheh,  father 
of  the  race  down  to  the  famous  horse,  the 
sire  of  Lahalala ; and  to  him  be  ever  abun- 
dance of  green  meat,  and  com,  and  water  of 
life,  as  a reward  from  the  tribe  of  Zazhalah ; 
and  may  a thousand  branches  shade  his  car- 
cass from  the  hyasna  of  the  tomb,  from  the 
howling  wolf  of  the  desert ; and  let  the  tribe 
of  Zazhalah  present  him  with  a festival 
within  an  inclosure  of  walls ; and  let  thou- 
sands assemble  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  in 
troops  hastily,  where  the  tribe  holds  up  under 
a canopy  of  celestial  signs  within  the  walls, 
the  saddle  with  the  name  and  family  of  the 
possessor.  Then  let  them  strike  the  bands 
with  a loud  noise  incessantly,  and  pray  to 
God  for  immunity  for  the  tribe  of  Zoab,  the 
inspired  tribe. 


{g)  Bufibn. 
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thousand;  and  some  of  tlie  very  finest  kinds,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  As  tlie  Araliians  have  no  other  house  but  a tent  to  live  in,  this  also 
serves  them  for  a stable  ; so  that  the  mare,  the  foal,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and 
file  children,  lie  altogether  indiscriminately.  The  little  children  are  often  seen 
upon  the  body  or  the  neck,  of  the  mare,  while  these  continue  inoffensive  and 
harmless,  permitting  them  thus  to  play  with  and  caress  them  without  any 
injury.*  'The  Arabians  never  beat  their  horses : they  treat  them  gently;  they 
speak  to  them,  and  seem  to  iiold  a discourse;  they  use  them  as  friends;  they 
never  attempt  to  increase  their  speed  by  the  whip,  nor  spur  them  but  in  ca.ses 
of  necessity.  However,  when  this  happens,  they  set  off  with  amazing  swiftness ; 
they  leap  over  obstacles  with  as  mocli  agility  as  a buck;  and,  if  the  rider  hap- 
jieiis  to  fall,  they  are  so  manageable,  that  they  stand  still,  on  command,  in  the 
midst  of  their  most  rapid  career.  The  Arabian  horses  are  of  the  mirhlle  size, 
easy  in  their  motions,  and  r.ither  inclined  to  leanness  than  fat. 

Next  to  the  Barb,  travellers  generally  rank  the  Spanish  genette.f  These 
horses,  like  the  former,  are  little,  but  extremely  swift  and  beautiful.  'The  head 
is  something  of  the  largest ; the  mane  thick  ; the  ears  long,  but  well  pointed  ; 
the  eyes  filled  with  fire;  the  shoulders  thickish;  and  the  breast  full  and  large. 
The  croup  round  and  large  ; the  legs  beautiful,  and  without  hair  ; the  pastern 
a little  of  the  longest,  as  in  the  Barb,  and  the  hoof  rather  too  high. 

The  Italian  horses  were  once  more  beautiful  than  they  are  at  present,  for  they 
have  greatly  neglected  the  breed.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  found  some 
beautiful  horses  among  them,  particularly  among  the  Neapolitans,  who  chietly 
use  them  for  the  draught. 

The  Danish  horses  are  of  such  an  excellent  size,  and  so  strong  a make,  that 
they  are  prefered  to  all  others  for  the  draught.  There  are  some  of  them  per- 
fectly well  shaped  ; but  this  is  but  seldom  seen,  for  in  general  they  are  found  to 
have  a thick  neck,  heavy  shoulders,  long  and  liollow  back,  and  a narrow  croup  ; 
however,  they  all  move  well,  and  are  found  excellent  both  for  parade  and  war. 
They  are  of  all  colours,  and  often  of  whimsical  ones,  some  being  streaked  like 
the  tiger,  or  mottled  like  the  leopard. 

The  German  horses  are  originally  from  Arabian  and  Barbary  stocks  ; never- 
theless they  appear  to  be  small  and  ill-shaped  ; it  is  said  also  that  they  are  weak 
and  washy,  with  tender  hoofs.  'I’lie  Hungarian  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
excellent  for  the  draught,  as  well  as  the  saddle.  The  Hussars,  who  use  them 
in  war,  usually  slit  their  nostrils, — which  is  done,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent  their 
neighing,  but,  perhaps,  without  any  real  foundation. 

* Attachment  of  Horses  to  the  Hu-  lopes  the  powers  of  horses  to  a very  consi- 
MAN  Sfecies. — The  horse  is  susceptible  of  a durable  extent. 

very  great  attachment  to  the  human  species,  f Spanish  Horses. — -Spain  was  early  culu- 
when  properly  treated.  A good  deal,  how-  brated  for  a breed  of  fine  horses.  In  an  old 
ever,  that  is  repeated  on  this  head  in  authors,  poem,  quoted  by  -Strutt,  entitled  the  “ Squjet 
borders  on  the  marvellous ; as,  for  instance,  of  Low  Degree,”  the  King  of  Hungary  pro- 
the  stories  of  Bucephalus ; the  anecdote  of  a ■ mises  Iris  daughter,  that  in  the  morning  she 
horse  belonging  to  a Scythian  prince,  which  shall  go  with  him  on  a hunting  party,  ar- 
trampled  to  death  the  murderer  of  his  mas-  rayed  most  gorgeously,  and  riding  in  a cha- 
tur;  and  that  of  the  horse  of  Nicomedes,  riot  covered  with  red  velvet,  drawn  by 
which,  through  grief  for  his  death,  sufiered  Jenettes  of  Spain,  timt  bun  so  whitte 
itself  to  perish  of  hunger.  The  following  Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright, 
anecdote  on  the  subject,  however,  is  well  These  took  their  rise  in  the  Moorish  barb, 
* — when  that  peninsula  was  subject  to  that  peo- 

‘The  TjTolese,  in  one  of  their  insurrec-  pie.  When  Rome  was  at  its  highest  splen- 
tmns,  in  1809,  took  fifteen  Bavarian  horses;  dour,  the  horses  of  Calpe  were  in  high-re- 
they  rnounted  them  with  as  many  of  their  pute.  Calpe,  the  modem  Gibraltar,  is  situated 
men  ; but  in  a rencontre  with  a squadron  of  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Spain,  op- 
the  regiment  of  Bubenhoven,  when  these  posite  the  Barbary  coast ; and  from  thence 
horees  heard  the  trumpet,  and  recognised  the  horses  were  imported  ; hence  the  origin  of  the 
unilorin  ot  I lie  regiment,  they  set  off'  at  full  genettes.  The  Spanish  horses  are  well  made 
gallop,  and  carried  their  riders,  in  spite  of  all  and  handsome,  as  well  as  very  active  and 
t leir  effoits,  into  the  Bavarian  ranks,  where  nimble;  they  have  good  eves,  handsome  legs 
they  were  made  prisoners  ! hdneutiou  deve-  and  heads,  and  are  easily  managed. 
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Tlie  Dutch  breed  is  good  for  the  draught,  and  is  generally  used  for  that  pur- 
pose over  Europe  : tlie  best  come  from  the  province  of  Fiiezland.  The  Flan- 
ders horses  are  much  inferior  to  the  former : they  have  most  commonly  large 
heads,  flat  feet,  and  swollen  legs,  which  are  an  essential  blemish  in  horses  of 
this  kind. 

The  French  horses  are  of  various  kinds ; but  they  have  few  that  are  good.* 
I'he  best  horses  of  that  country  come  from  Limosin  ; they  have  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Barb,  and,  like  them  are  excellent  for  the  chase;  but  they 
are  slow  in  coming  to  perfection : they  are  to  be  carefully  treated  while  young, 
and  must  not  be  backed  till  they  are  eight  years  old.  Normandy  furnishes  the 
next  best ; which,  though  not  so  good  for  the  chase,  are  yet  better  for  war.  In 
general,  the  French  horses  have  the  fault  of  being  heavy  shouldered,  which  is 
opposite  to  the  fault  of  the  Barb,  which  is  too  thin  in  the  shoulder,  and  i.s  con- 
sequently apt  to  be  shoulder-slipt.f 

Such  are  the  different  ac- 
counts we  have  of  the  various 
races  of  horses  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Inowcoriu 
to  speak  of  one  particulai 
breed,  more  excellent  than 
any  that  either  I lie  ancients 
or  moderns  have  produced — 
and  that  is  our  own.  It  is 
not  without  great  assiduity, 
and  unceasing  application, 
that  tlie  English  horses  are 
now  become  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  for  size,  strength, 
swiftness,  and  beauty.  It  was  not  without  great  attention,  and  repeated  trials  of 
all  the  best  horses  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  have  thus  been  suc- 
cessful in  improving  the  breed  of  this  animal:  so  that  the  English  horses  are 
now  capable  of  performing  what  no  others  ever  could  attain  to.  By  a judicious 


* Fkench  IIorsks. — In  France,  horses  of 
the  Bretagne  breed  are  strongly  made,  and 
have  generally  black  hair,  or  brown  bay  ; and 
good  legs  and  feet,  with  a hardy  mouth,  and  a 
head  short  and  clumsy.  The  horses  of  Franche 
Comt6  are  said  to  have  the  legs  of  tigers  and 
the  belly  of  a hind  ; but  they  are  short  and 
thick,  and  of  the  middle  size,  being  much 
more  proper  for  drawing  than  riding.  The 
horses  of  Gascony  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Spain ; but  they  are  nut  so  handsome  and 
active.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  horses 
of  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Poitou,  &c.  — all 
difiering  from  each  other  in  some  essential 
degree;  for  France,  in  its  great  extent,  has 
various  breeds.  Great  exertions  have  been 
made  in  that  country  to  cope  that  animal 
against  tliose  of  England.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  used  every  means  to  procure  some 
of  our  best  blood  ones ; and  he  imported 
largely  from  Arabia.  But  all  efibrfs  have 
proved  abortive,  notwithstanding  the  French 
nobility  have  gone  so  iiir  as  to  procure  Eng- 
lish grooms  and  jockies  to  manage  their  horse- 
flesh. The  beauty,  strength,  and  tteetuess  of 
our  horses  are  unapproachable.  Our  conti- 
nental brethren  then  turn  round  upon  us,  and 
decry  the  «'ant  of  weight  in  our  breeding. 


They  had  weight  enough  at  Waterloo,  in  all 
conscience.  With  the  weight  of  his  cuiras- 
siers, the  victor  of  Austerlitz  and  Marengo 
hoped  to  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  strike 
the  decisive  blow.  It  failed — our  cavalry 
charged — and  though  the  relative  courage 
and  esprit  du  corps  of  French  and  British 
soldiers  may  be  a matter  of  opinion,  the  su- 
periority of  English  over  French  horse-flesh  re- 
quires no  ghost  from  the  grave  to  decide. — Ed. 

f Swedish  Horses. — To  the  list  of  the 
horses  most  usually  known  in  Europe  may  be 
added  those  of  Sweden.  “ The  Swedish 
horses  in  general,”  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his 
Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe,  “ are 
small,  though  hardy,  and  capable  of  consi- 
derable exertion ; their  manes  and  tails  are 
usually  left  in  a state  of  nature ; they  are 
seldom  cleaned,  and  when  in  the  stable,  even 
in  the  most  severe  weather,  ate  rarely  httereil 
down.  This  treatment  of  their  horses  arises 
as  well  from  ignorance  as  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  the  peasants.  In  saying  tliis,  how- 
ever, I am  willing  to  admit  that  many  of 
them  are  almost  as  fond  of  these  animals  as 
if  they  were  their  own  children.  The  average 
price  of  a good  horse  of  the  description  I am 
now  speaking  of,  may  be  taken  at  from  i)l.  to  8/.” 
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mixture  of  the  severa'  kinds,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  soils,  and  by  onr 
superior  skill  in  inanagenient,  we  have  brought  this  animal  to  its  highest  ner- 
fection.  An  English  horse,  therefore,  is  now  known  to  excel  the  Arabian  in 
size  and  swiftness ; to  be  more  durable  than  the  barb,  and  more  hardy  than 
the  Persian.  An  ordinary  racer  is  known  to  go  at  the  rate  of  a mile  in  two 
minutes  ; and  we  had  one  instance,  in  the  admirable  Childers,  of  still  greater 
rapidity.'^  He  has  been  frequently  known  to  move  above  eighty-two  feet  and  a 
half  in  a second,  or  almost  a mile  in  a minute  ; he  has  run  also  round  the  course 
of  Newmarket,  which  is  very  little  less  than  four  miles,  in  six  minutes  and  forty 
seconds.  But  what  is  surprising,  few  horses  have  been  since  found  that  ever 
could  equal  him;,  and  those  of  hi.s  breed  have  been  remarkably  delicient. 

However  this  be,  no  horses  can  any  way  equal  our  own,  either  in  point  of 
swil'tness  or  strength  ; and  these  are  the  qualifications  our  horsemen  seem 
chiefly  to  value.  For  this  reason,  when  the  French,  or  other  foreigners,  describe 
our  breed,  they  all  mention,  as  a fault,  the  awkward  and  ungainly  motion  of  our 
horses:  they  allow  them  to  be  very  good  indeed,  but  they  will  not  grant  them 
an  eas_y  or  an  elegant  carriage.  (^)  But  these  writers  do  not  consider  that  this 
seeming  want  of  grace  is  entirely  the  result  of  our  manner  of  breaking  them.f 
^Ve  consult  only  speed  and  dispatch  in  this  animal’s  motions  ; the  French  and 
other  nations  are  more  anxious  for  parade  and  spirit.  For  this  reason  we 
always  throw  our  horses  forward,  while  they  put  them  iqjon  their  haunches  ; — 
we  give  them  an  easy  swift  gait  of  going,  tliat  covers  a great  deal  of  ground  ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  throw  them  back,  giving  them  a more  showy  appearance 
indeed,  but  one  infinitely  less  useful.  The  fault  of  our  manner  of  breaking  is. 


* Fi-yinq  Ciin-DEits.  — This  celebrated 
I'.orse  was  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ; and  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  fleetest 
hiirse  that  ever  was  bred  in  the  world.  He 
never  was  beaten.  He  won  in  prizes  upwards 
of  20,000/.,  and  was  then  reserved  for  breed- 
ing. The  sire  of  Childers  was  an  Arabian, 
sent  by  a gentleman  as  a present  to  his  bro- 
ther in  England.  Childers  was  foaled  in 
1715,  and  was  the  property  of  Leonard  Chil- 
ders, Esq.,  of  Carr  House,  near  Doncaster, 
and  sold  when  young  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. His  racing  career  commenced  at  five 
or  six.  He  ran  over  the  Beacon  course,  which 
is  four  miles,  one  furlong,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  yards,  in  seven  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds — covering  at  every  bound  a 
a space  of  about  tive-and-twenty  yards.  On 
one  occasion  he  spmng  a leap,  with  his 
rider  on  his  back,  on  level  ground,  of  twenty- 
five  feet.  Childers  was  somewhat  more  than 
fifteen  hands  in  height.  He  died  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  stud,  in  1741,  aged 
twenty-six  years.  He  is  justly  esteemed  the 
paragon  and  prince  of  horses. 

f Motions  anu  Actions  of  Quadrupeds. 
— It  is  asserted  by  physiologists  that  the  right 
side  of  animals  is  generally  stronger  than  the 
left ; and  it  is  said  by  riding-masters  that 
horses  most  naturally  gallop  with  the  left  foot 
foremost,  which  they  attribute  to  the  foal 
being  commonly  placed,  bel'ore  birth,  with  its 
heafl  to  the  left.  All  these  facts,  however, 
must  be  iulmitteu  with  some  hesitation : the 
first  thing  to  be  asked  is,  what  is  meant  by 

(g)  See  Buffbn’s  a( 


galloping  with  the  right  or  left  foot  foremost ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  foremost  foot  is 
always  most  bent,  and  is  jiut  down  singly, 
and  then,  after  some  pause,  the  foot  diago- 
nally opposite ; and  thereafter  a shorter  pause, 
the  two  others  almost  at  the  same  instant  ; 
these  two  remaining  parallel  to  each  otlier, 
and  appearing  to  be  the  most  energetically 
employed  in  the  progressive  motion.  So  that, 
in  fact,  when  the  horse  gallojis  with  the  left 
foot  foremost,  the  principal  effort  seems  to  be 
made  by  the  right  foot  before,  and  the  left 
foot  behind,  and  neither  the  right  nor  left 
side  of  the  body  in  general  can  be  said  to  be 
called  into  action  more  than  the  other.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  association  of  ideas, 
or  of  impressions,  by  which  the  actions  of 
horses  are  sometimes  regulated.  A young 
horse,  which  had  been  very  tve/l  taught  to  go 
in  the  usual  manner  with  the  right  leg  fore- 
most, could  uot  be  persuaded  by  any  ait  to 
depart  from  his  instructions ; till,  after  vain 
efforts  for  several  months  to  make  his  paces 
more  classical,  his  rider  recollected  that  he 
had  once  or  twice  slightly  started  at  a parti- 
cular spot  in  the  road,  and  gone  off  with  the 
left  foot;  he  determined  to  make  trial  of  the 
association  with  this  spot,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded almost  at  once  in  the  experiment,  he 
put  out  his  left  hand  to  caress  the  animal’s 
neck ; and  this  motion  was  soon  understood 
as  a signal  for  the  same  pace,  so  that  by 
thrusting  forwards  the  left  hand,  the  object 
was  attained  in  any  other  part  of  the  road 
until  the  leg  was  substituted  for  the  arm,  in 
the  regular  maimer. 

ount  of  our  horses. 
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«hat  the  horse  is  sometimes  apt  to  fall  forward.  The  French  managed  horse 
Mcver  falls  before,  but  more  usually  on  one  side  ; and  for  this  reason,  the  rider 
wears  stiff  boots,  to  guard  his  legs  against  such  accidents.  However,  it  would 
be  a very  easy  matter  to  give  our  horses  all  that  grace  which  foreigners  are  so 
fond  of;  but  it  would  certainly  take  from  their  swiftness  and  durability. 

But  in  what  degree  of  contempt  soever  foreigners  might  formerly  have  held 
our  horses,  they  have  for  some  time  perceived  their  error,  and  our  English 
hunters  are  considered  as  the  noblest  and  the  most  useful  horses  in  the  world. 
Our  geldings  are,  therefore,  sent  over  to  the  continent  in  great  numbers,  and 
sell  at  very  great  prices  ; as  for  our  mares  and  stallions,  there  is  a law  prohi- 
biting their  exiiortation ; and  one  .similar  to  this,  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
even  as  early  as  the  times  of  AtlieLlan,  who  prohibited  their  exportation,  except 
where  designed  as  presents.'^ 


• Horses  in  Great  Britain. — In  our 
own  country,  the  breed  of  horses  is  very  an- 
cient, as  Julius  Csesar  mentions,  that  on  his 
first  invasion,  the  Britons  had  gi'eat  numbers 
well  trained  to  warlike  exercises.  The  Ro- 
mans, probably,  contributed  little  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  British  breed  of  horses, 
since  no  traces  of  amendment  are  to  be  found 
during  so  many  ages. 

fx.D.  631. — According  to  Berenger,  the  ve- 
nerable Bede  says,  that  the  English  began  to 
use  saddle-horses  about  this  period,  when 
prelates  and  other's  rode  on  horseback. 

A.i>.  924. — Strutt,  in  his  “ Sports  and  Pas- 
times,” informs  us  that  several  race-horses 
were  sent  by  Hugh  Capet,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, as  a present  to  Athelstan,  when  he  was 
s-oliciting  the  hand  of  Ethelswitha,  his  sister  ; 
and  the  first  indications  of  a sport  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  a description  of  London,  writ- 
ten by  Fitzstephen,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  He  informs  us  that  horses 
were  usually  exposed  to  sale  in  West  Smith- 
field  ; and  in  order  to  prove  the  excellency  of 
the  most  valuable  hackneys  and  charging- 
horses,  they  were  matched  against  each 
other.  In  the  old  metrical  romance  of  “ Sir 
Bevis  of  Southampton,”  it  is  said — 

III  somur,  in  WliilsoiiticU', 

When  kniglils  most  on  horsi'bnck  ride, 

A coursi'lct  thev  make  on  n day, 

Steeds  and  )mllrey  for  to  cssaye  ; 

Which  horse  that  ta'st  may  ren. 

Three  miles  the  course  was  then, 

Who  that  miglit  ryde  him  sliouldc 
Have  forty  poundc  of  ready  golde. 

A.D.  1066. — William  the  Conqueror  brought 
many  horses  with  him  from  Normandy,  and 
encouraged  their  breed  in  England  ; but 
Roger  de  Bellesne.  createil  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury by  that  monarch,  rendeied  an  essential 
service  to  the  nation,  by  introducing  stallions 
of  Spain  into  his  estate,  in  PowisTand,  ^d 
Inrough  them,  perhaps,  a nobler  breed  tniin 
this  kingdom  had  ever  known.  Cambrensis 
fakes  notice  of  them  ; and  Michael  Drayton, 
the  poet,  celebrates  their  excellence  : he  con- 
firms Fitzstepheiis's  account  of  racing  in 
Smithfield. 

A.u.  1 1H9. — In  the  romance  of  “Richard  I.” 
coeval  with  Sir  Bevis,  we  find  that  swift  run- 


ning horses  were  rated  at  prodigious  prices. 
In  an  old  poem,  which  celebrates  Richard  I., 
it  is  said,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Empeior, 
as  he  is  called,  of  Cyprus, 

Two  steedes  fonnde  King  Ricluirde, 

That  von  h'avell,  tliat  otliei  Lynrd  • 

Y u this  worldi!  they  had  no  jiere, 

Promedary,  rabyte,  iie  cammele, 

Goetlie  none  so  swiflc  witlioiit  fayle  : 

Fur  a thuiisaiid  poimde  of  golde, 

No  shoulde  tlie  one  be  solife. 

A.i).  1 199. — Running  horses  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  registers  of  royal  expendi- 
ture; and  King  John  was  so  fond  of  swift 
horses  and  dogs  for  the  chase,  that  he  ac- 
cepted many  of  them  in  lieu  of  fines. 

A.D.  1307  to  1.377. — Edwards  II.  and  III. 
imported  horses  from  the  continent-^large, 
strong  animals,  fit  to  carry  armed  men.  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  wlio  wrote  in  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  mentions  Henry 
VTII.  as  a great  admirer  of  horses,  and  of 
his  having  imported  some  from  Turkey,  Na- 
ples, Spam,  and  Flanders,  to  improve  their 
breed.  The  light  and  fleet  breed  of  horses 
originated  with  the  iuveutiou  of  guujic'wder 
and  general  use  of  fire-arms ; the  heavy  ar- 
mour falling  into  disrepute,  a lighter  and 
more  active  sort  of  horse  was  rendered  nece.s- 
sary.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  there 
were  running  horses  purchased  for  the  king’s 
service,  at  the  price  of  13/.  6s.  8r/.  each;  and 
in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  the  King  of 
Navarre  sent  him  a present  of  two  running 
horses,  which  must  have  1 een  veiy  valuable, 
for  the  king  gave  the  person  who  brought 
them  no  less  than  a hundred  shillings  re- 
ward. 

We  now  collect  but  little  of  the  history  of 
the  horse,  and  pass  on  to 

A.D.  1588,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  wnen 
race  horses  were  prized  on  account  of  their 
breed,  as  appears  by  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  Bishop  Hall’s  satires — 

Dost  thoH  prize 

Thy  brute  beast's  wortli  by  tlieir  dam’s  quaUties: 
Suyst  thou  thy  colt  shall  prove  a swif  -pared  steed. 
Only  hrcuuse  a Jennet  diifhim  brei’d  ? 

Orsuyst  thou  this  same  horse  shall  win  the  piisis 
iiecause  his  dam  was  swiitest  Tiuchelice 
Or  Kuneevall  his  sin*,  himself  a irallawav 
Wliilr,  liUr  a tivelinjf  jade,  hr  laj»>  half  way  ? 
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Roger  de  Belegme,  created  Earl  cf  Shrewsbury  by  William  the  Conqueror,(i^ 
IS  the  lirst  who  is  recorded  to  ha\  e made  attempts  towards  the  mending  our 
native  breed.  He  introduced  Spanish  stallions  into  his  estate  at  Powisland,  in 
Wales,  from  which  that  part  of  the  country  was  for  many  ages  after  famous 
for  a swift  and  generous  race  of  horses.  However,  at  that  time,  strength  and 
swiftness  were  more  regarded  than  beauty ; the  horses’  shapes,  in  time  o^ 
action,  being  entirely  hid  by  a coat  of  armour,  which  the  knights  then  usually 
put  upon  them,  either  by  way  of  ornament  or  defence. 

The  number  of  our  horses,  in  London  alone,  in  the  time  of  King  Slejjhen,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  20,000.  However,  long  after,  in  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  whole  kingdom  could  not  supply  2,000  horses  to  form  our 
cavalry.  At  present,  the  former  nunibers  seem  revived ; so  that,  in  the  late 
war,  we  furnished  out  above  13,000  horsemen,  and  could,  if  hard  pushed, 
uipply  above  four  times  that  number.  How  far  this  great  increase  of  horses 
among  us  may  be  benelicial,  or  otherwise,  is  not  the  proper  business  of  the 
jyresent  page  to  discuss ; but  certain  it  is,  that  where  horses  increase  in  too 
great  a degree,  men  must  diminish  proportionably ; as  that  food  which  goes  to 
.sujjply  the  one,  might  very  easily  be  converted  into  nourishment  to  serve  the 
other.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  speculating  too  remotely,  t''  argue  for  the 
diiniuution  of  their  numbers  upon  this  principle,  since  every  manufacture  we 
export  into  ather  countries  takes  up  room,  and  may  have  occupied  that  place, 


A.D.  1602. — In  Ihe  reign  of  James,  public 
races  were  establisherl  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  races  were  called  bell-courses, 
because  the  prize  was  a silver  bell.  Gaiherley 
in  Yorkshire,  Croydon,  and  Enfield  Chase, 
when  the  king  was  res  dent,  were  the  spots 
where  the  races  were  run.  James  gave  500/. 
for  an  Arabian  horse,  bought  of  Mr.  Markhan, 
tire  first  of  that  country  brought  to  Eng- 
land. 

A.D.  1640. — Races  were  held  at  Newmarket, 
although  the  round  course  was  not  made  until 
1666.  In  Charles  the  First’s  time,  mention 
IS  made  of  the  scarcity  of  able  horses  in  the 
kingdom,  from  the  strong  addiction  which 
the  people  now  had  to  racing  and  hunting- 
horses,  which  were  sacrificed  for  lightness  of 
mould  and  swiftness.  In  this  king’s  reign, 
it  was  customary  to  have  races  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  we  glean  from  a comedy  called  the 
■ Merry  Beggars,”  (1641) — “ Shall  we  make 
a fling  to  London,  and  see  how  the  spring 
appears  there,  in  Spring  Garden,  and  in  Hyde 
Park,  to  see  the  races,  horse  and  foot  ? ” 

A.D.  166C. — Burton,  in  his  “Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  ’ mentions  horse-races  as  the 
disports  of  great  men,  though  he  quaintly 
laments,  that  by  such  means  many  gentlemen 
gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes.  During 
the  interregnum,  Cromwell,  with  his  wonted 
sagacity,  seeing  it  the  interest  of  the  country, 
had  his  stud  of  racers.  After  the  Restoration, 
(iharles  II.  honoured  the  pastime  especially. 
He  established  the  breed  of  our  present  race 
of  running  horses,  by  importing  mares  from 
Barbary.  When  he  resided  at  Windsor,  he 
appointed  races  to  be  nin  in  Datchet-mead, 


and  at  Newmarket,  where  he  entered  horsi-s, 
and  run  them  in  his  own  name.  He  occa- 
sionally visited  other  nacing-places, — Burford 
Down,  in  particular,  by  the  following  dogge- 
rel, written  in  1690: 

Next,  for  the  glory  of  the  place. 

Here  has  been  rode  many  a race : 

King  Charles  the  Second  I saw  here. 

But  I've  forgotten  in  what  year; 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  here  also. 

Made  his  horse  to  sweat  and  blow  ; 

Lovelace,  Pembroke,  and  other  gallants, 

H ive  been  venturing  here  their  talents ; 

.And  Nicholas  Bainton,  on  black  Sloven, 

Gut  silver  plate  by  labour  and  drudging. 

A.D.  1681. — W’illiam  III.  was  also  a pa- 
tronizer  of  this  pa.stime ; and  his  queen  not 
only  continued  the  bounty  of  her  royal  prede- 
cessors, but  several  plates  to  former  dona- 
tions. The  prizes  were  now  more  valuable 
than  formerly  and  were  estimated  at  100 
gtiineas  each. 

A.D.  1 720 .— -George  I.,  Instead  of  a piece 
of  plate,  gave  100  guineas  in  money.  By 
instituting  royal  plates,  additional  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  hoi'se-iaciug ; — emulation 
was  promoted  among  the  breeders,  with  the 
judicious  view  of  perfecting  and  extending  a 
race  of  horses  fit  for  the  road,  the  chase,  and 
for  war.  From  the  period  of  the  middle  ot 
the  17th  century  to  the  18th,  the  system  of 
improvement  was  zealously  pursued.  The 
importation  of  brood  mares  and  stallions,  and 
the  eastern  stock  which  was  engrafted  Mpon 
our  national  breed,  soon  evidenced  a supe- 
riority over  the  very  best  original  stock,  and 
raised  the  character  of  British  horses  above 
that  of  every  other  country  in  the  world. 


(g)  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  To  this  work  I am  indebted  for  several  particulars,  with 
regard  to  the  ualive  animals  of  this  isl  uid. 
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^hich,  in  a state  of  greater  simplicity,  might  hare  given  birth  and  subsistence 
to  inanKind,  and  have  added  to  population, 

lie  this  as  it  will,  as  we  have  been  at  such  expense  and  trouble  to  procure  an 
excellent  breed  of  horses,  it  is  not  now  to  be  expected  that  we  should  decline 
the  advantages  arising  Irom  it,  just  when  in  our  possession,  it  may  be.  ther*-- 
tore,  the  most  prudent  measure  in  our  legislature,  to  encourage  the  breed,  a.s  a 
usettil  branch  of  commerce,  and  a natural  defence  to  the  country.  Jiut  how  firr 
tins  end  is  answered  by  the  breeding  up  of  racers,  is  what  most  persons  versed 
in  tins  subject  are  very  apt  to  question.  They  assert,  that  the  running-horse, 
as  the  breed  has  been  for  a long  time  refined,  is  unfit  for  any  other  service  than 
that  ot  the  course,  being  too  slight  eitlier  for  the  road,  the  chase,  or  the  combat- 
and  Ins  joints  so  delicately  united,  as  to  render  him  subject  to  the  smallest 
accidents.  They,  therefore,  conclude  that  less  encouragement  given  to  racing 
vvoiild  be  a means  of  turning  us  from  breeding  rather  for  swiftness  than 
strength  ; and  that  we  should  thus  be  again  famous  for  our  strong  hunters 
winch  they  say  are  wearing  out  from  among  us.'^  ’ 

How  far  this  may  be  fact,  1 will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  being  but 
little  versed  in  a subject  that  does  not  properly  come  vviihin  the  compass  of 
Tiatural  history.  Instead,  iherelore,  of  farther  expatiating  on  this  well-known 
animal’s  quahlications,  upon  which  many  volumes  might  easily  be  Aritteii,  1 will 
content  myself  with  just  mentioning  the  description  of  Camerarius,  in  which  he 
prolesses  to  unite  all  the  perfections  which  a horse  ought  to  be  possessed  of. 

It  must,”  says  he,  “ have  three  parts  like  tiiose  of  a woman ; the  breast 
must  be  broad,  the  hips  round,  and  the  mane  long.  It  must  in  three  things 
resemble  a lion  : its  countenance  must  be  fierce,  its  courage  must  be  great,  and 
its  tury  irresistible.  It  must  have  three  things  belonging  to  the  sheep  : the  nose 
gentleness,  and  patience.  It  must  have  three  of  a deer  : head,  leg,  and  skin! 
It  must  have  three  of  a wolf ; throat,  neck,  and  hearing.  It  must  have  three  of 
afo.x:  ear,  tail,  and  trot.  Three  of  a serpent:  memory,  sight,  aiul  Ilexibility. 
And,  lastly,  three  of  a hare  : running,  walking,  and  perseverance.f 


* General  Character  of  British  Horses. 

The  breed  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  is 
now  as  mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants ; the 
frequent  introduction  of  foreign  horses  has 
given  us  a variety  that  no  other  single  coun- 
try can  boast ; must  other  countries  producing 
only  one  kind ; while  ours,  by  a judicious 
mixture  of  the  several  species,  by  the  happy 
difference  ot  our  soils,  and  by  our  superior 
skill  and  management,  has  brought  each  qua- 
lity ot  this  noble  animal  to  the  highest  per- 
fection. In  the  annals  of  Newmarket  may 
be  found  instances  of  horses  that  have  li- 
terally outstripped  the  wind,  as  the  cele- 
brated M.  Cundamine  has  shown  in  his 
remaiks  on  those  of  Great  Britain.  Chil- 
ders, as  mentioned  by  Goldsmith,  is  an  un- 
paralleled instance  of  rapidity — a mile  in  a 
minute  ! The  species  used  in  hunting  is  a 
happy  coiiibination  of  the  former  with  others 
superior  in  strength,  but  inferior  in  point 
of  speed  and  lineage  : a union  of  both  is 
necessary ; for  the  fatigues  of  the  chase 
must  be  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the  one, 
as  well  as  by  the  vigour  of  the  other.  No 
country  can  bring  a parallel  to  the  strength 
and  size  of  our  horses  destined  for  the 
draught,  or  to  the  activity  and  strength  united 
ot  those  tliat  form  our  cavalry.  In  London, 
there  are  instances  of  single  horses  that  are 
able  to  draw  on  a plain,  for  a small  space, 
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the  weight  of  three  tons  ! But  tlie  most  re- 
markable proof  of  the  strength  of  our  British 
horses  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  of  our  mill- 
horses  ; some  of  these  will  carry,  at  one  load, 
thirteen  measures,  which  at  a moderate  com- 
putation of  seventy  pounds  each,  will  amount 
to  916  pounds.  Our  cavalry  in  the  late  cam- 
paigns (when  they  had  an  opportunity') 
showed,  over  those  of  our  allies,  as  well  as 
theFrench,a  great  superiority  both  of  strength 
and  activity  ; the  enemy  was  broken  through 
by  the  impetuous  charge  of  our  sqiradtons ; 
when  the  German  horses,  from  their  great 
weight  and  inactive  make,  were  unable  to 
second  our  edbrts. 

t Curious  Natural  Fact. — It  is  a curious 
natural  fact,  that  the  horse  has  the  singular 
property  of  breathing  through  the  nostrils 
only,  and  not  through  the  mouth  ; for  in  the 
severest  exercises,  the  moiith  is  never  seen 
open,  unless  the  lower  jaw  be  brought  down 
violently  by  force  of  the  bit.  This  may  ac- 
corrnt  for  the  great  drlation  of  the  nostrils 
after  hard  running: — Turton. 

DociciNa  Houses’  Taii.s. — It  is  a wonder 
to  us  that  the  admirers  of  beairty  in  horse- 
flesh continue  to  exerci.se  the  barii.iroiis  cirs- 
torn  ot  docking  the  tails  and  crrttirrg  the  ears 
ot  horses.  The  animal  is  tlrirs  deprived  of 
two  parts,  instrLurrei.tal  to  its  own  coinl'urt, 
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and  of  utility  to  us.  The  funnels  of  the  ears 
are  destroyed,  and  the  horse  is  rendered  deaf ; 
but  the  loss  of  the  tail  subjects  tliem  to  even 
greater  inconvenience.  Ihiring  summer,  in- 
numerable myriads  of  insects  torment  and 
f»oad  them — sucking  their  blood,  and  depo- 
siting their  eggs  in  the  rectum.  Tliese  they 
have  no  means  of  lashing  off ; and  they  are 
deprived  of  the  exercise  of  the  tail  in  winter, 
as  a necessary  protection  against  cold.  And 
in  no  other  nation  than  this  is  the  vicious 
system  of  nicking  adopted.  As  Captain 
Brown  observes,  “ It  is  a most  affecting  sight 
to  go  into  a stable,  and  there  behold  a range 
of  fine  and  beautiful  steeds,  with  their  tails 
cut  and  slashed,  tied  up  by  pullies  to  give 
them  force,  suffering  such  torture,  that  they 
sometimes  never  recover  the  savage  gashes 
they  have  received.  And  for  what  is  all  this 
done  ? That  they  may  hold  their  tails  some- 
what higher  thau  they  otherwise  would,  and 
be  for  ever  after  deprived  of  the  power  of 
moving  the  joints  of  them  as  a defence 
against  flies.” 

To  JUDGE  OP  THE  Agb  OF  A HORSE. 

There  are  various  ways  of  judging  of  the  age 
of  a horse.  The  following  are  the  most  gene- 
ral : The  eye-pits  of  old  horses  are  commonly 
hollow;  but  that  mark  is  equivocal,  young 
norses  begot  by  old  stallions  having  them 
also  hollow.  The  teeth  afford  the  best  cri- 
terion of  the  age  of  horses.  The  horse  has, 
in  all,  forty  teeth — viz.  twenty-four  grinders, 
four  canine  teeth  or  tusks,  and  twelve  fore- 
teeth. Mares  have  either  no  tusks,  or  very 
short  ones.  "Five  days  after  birth,  four  teeth 
in  front  begin  to  shoot ; these  are  called  nip- 
pers, and  are  cast  at  the  age  of  two  years  and 
a, half.  They  are  soon  renewed;  and  the 
next  year  he  again  casts  two  above  and  two 
below,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nippers.  At 


four  years  and  a half  other  four  teeth  fall  ou^ 
next  those  last  placed.  These  last  four  fo£4 
teeth  are  succeeded  by  other  four,  which 
grow  much  more  slowly  than  the  first  eight ; 
and  it  is  from  these  last  four  corner  teeth 
that  the  age  of  the  horse  is  distinguished ; 
they  are  somewhat  hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
have  a black  mark  in  the  cavities.  At  five 
years,  these  teeth  scarcely  rise  above  the 
gums ; at  six,  their  cavities  begin  to  fill  up, 
and  turn  to  a brownish  spot,  like  the  eye  of  a 
garden  bean;  and  before  eight  years,  the 
mark  generally  disappears.  The  tusks  gene- 
rally indicate  the  age  of  the  horse ; those  in 
the  under  jaw  generally  shoot  at  the  age  of 
three  years  and  a half,  and  the  two  in  the 
upper  jaw  at  four.  Till  six,  they  continue 
sharp  at  the  points ; but  at  ten,  they  appear 
long  and  blunt.  These  are  the  general  mles 
for  ascertaining  tho  age  of  the  horse ; but 
there  are  frequent  exceptions,  as  some  horses 
retain  the  mark  two  or  three  years  longer. — 
Captain  Thomas  Brown. 

Sagacity. — Horses  will  sometimes  show 
resentment  of  injuries.  I went  to  see  a fine 
hunter,  who  appeared  perfectly  docile  when  I 
went  up  to  him.  This  his  owner  did  not 
dare  to  do ; and  when  he  came  into  the  sta- 
ble, the  noble  animal  was  quite  furious.  He 
had  been  ill-treated  by  his  master,  who  had 
frequently  beaten  him  severely  when  there 
was  no  occasion  for  it. — Jesse’s  Gleanings 
IN  Natural  History. 

Strange  Mode  of  Curing  a Vicious 
Horse. — I have  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egj’pt 
cured  of  the  habit  of  biting,  by  presenting  to 
them,  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a leg  of 
mutton  just  taken  from  the  fire.  The  pain 
which  a horse  feels  in  biting  through  the  hot 
meat  causes  it,  after  a few  lessons,  to  aban- 
don the  vicious  habit. — Bhrckhardt. 
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THE  ASS.(s) 

Although  this  animal  is  very  easily 
distinguished  from  the  horse  at  first 
sight,  yet,  upon  closer  inspection, 
the  similitude  between  them  is  very 
striking.'^  They  have  both  a similar 
outline  in  the  external  parts ; the  same 
conformation  within.  One  would  be 
led,  from  the  great  resemblance  there 
is  between  them,  to  suppose  them  of 
the  same  species,  and  that  the  ass  was 
only  a horse  degenerated;  however, 
they  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  there  is 
mi  inseparable  Ime  drawn  between  them,  for  the  mule  they  produce  is  barren. 
1 Ills  seems  to  be  the  barrier  betw'een  every  species  of  animals ; — tin's  keeps 
them  asunder,  and  preserves  the  unities  of  their  form.  If  the  mule,  or  the 
monster  bred  between  two  animals  whose  form  nearly  approaches,  is  no  longer 
I ff*  ^ tliese  animals,  however  resembling,  are  of 

dinerent  kinds.  Nature  has  providentially  stopped  the  fruitfulness  of  these 
jll-formed  productions,  in  order  to  preserve  the  form  of  every  animal  imcontami- 
nated.  i*-  not  for  this,  the  races  would  quickly  be  mixed  with  each  other; 

no  one  kind  would  preserve  its  original  perfection — every  creature  would 
quickly  degenerate,  and  the  world  would  be  stocked  with  imperfection  and 
deformity. 

1 he  horse  and  the  ass,  therefore,  though  so  nearly  approaching  in  form,  are 
of  two  distinct  kinds,  different  in  their  natures  ; and  were  there  but  one  of 
each  kind,  both  races  would  then  be  extinguished.  Their  shapes  and  their 
habits  indeed,  be  very  nearly  alike ; but  there  is  something  in  every 

animal,  beside  its  conformation  or  way  of  life,  that  determines  its  specific  nature. 
I fins  there  is  much  greater  resemblance  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  than 
between  tlie  sheep  and  the  goat;  and  yet  the  latter  produce  an  animal  that  is  by 
no  means  barren,  blit  which  quickly  re-produces  an  offspring  resembling  the 
sheep  ; while  the  mule  of  the  former  is  marked  with  certain  sterility.  The  goat 
and  the  sheep  ma}'  be,  therefore,  said  to  be  of  one  kind,  although  so  much  unlike 
in  figure  ; while  the  horse  and  the  ass  are  perfectly  distinct,  though  so  closely 
resembling.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  by  Aristotle,  that  their  male  is  some- 
times prolific ; this,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  other  testimony, 
allhough  there  has  elapsed  a period  of  near  two  thousand  years  to  collect  the 
evidence. 

Rut  what  tends  to  put  the  subject  out  of  dispute  is,  that  the  two  animals  are 
found  in  a state  of  nature  entirely  different.  The  onager,  or  wild  ass,  is  seen  in 
still  greater  abundance  than  the  wild  horse ; and  the  peculiarities  of  its  kind  are 
more  distinctly  marked  than  in  those  of  the  tame  one.  Had  it  been  a horse 
degenerated,  the  likeness  would  be  stronger  between  them,  the  higher  we  went 
to  the  original  stock  from  whence  both  have  been  supposed  to  be  sprung.  The 

* Tlie  head  of  au  Ass  is  large  and  thick ; when  two  years  old,  and  will  continue  to  do 
the  ears  very  long ; the  mane  short  and  erect,  so  till  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
with  a dark-brown  stripe  from  the  shoulders  female  goes  with  young  eleven  mouths,  and 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  thick,  rarely  brings  forth  more  than  one  at  a time, 
covered  with^  short  hairs,  and  stunted  towards  The  ass  sleeps  standinir,  and  requires  much 
the  end.  The  ass  is  three  or  four  years  in  less  repose  than  the  horse, 
coming  to  perfection ; but  will  propagate 

(g)  Many  parw  of  this  account  are  extracted  from  Daubenton  and  Bufiba ; which  I menn 
Uon  here,  to  avoid  troubling  the  reader  with  a mailiplicify  of  quotations. 
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wild  animals  of  both  kinds  would,  in  such  a case,  resemble  each  other  much 
more  than  those  of  the  fame  kind,  upon  whom  art  has,  for  a succession  of  ages, 
been  exercising  all  its  force,  and  producing  strange  habits  and  new  alterations. 
Tlie  contrary,  however,  obtains,  and  the  wild  ass  is  even  more  assinine,  if  1 may 
.so  express  it,  than  that  bred  in  a state  of  domestic  .servitude : and  has  even  a 
natural  aversion  to  the  horse,  as  the  reader  will  shortly  learn. 

The  wild  ass  has,  by  some  writers, been  confounded  with  the  zebra;  but  very 
improperly,  for  they  are  of  a ver)"  dill'erent  species.  The  wild  ass  is  not  streaked 
like  the  zebra,  nor  is  his  shape  so  beautiful;  his  figure  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  common  ass,  except  that  he  is  of  a brighter  colour,  and  has 
a white  list  running  from  his  head  to  his  tail.  This  animal  is  found  wild  in 
many  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  that  ot  Cerigo.  I'here  are  many 
•wild  asses  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia  and  Numidia,  that  run  with  such  amazing 
swiftness,  scarce  even  the  coursers  of  the  country  can  overtake  them.  When 
they  see  a man,  they  set  up  a horrid  braying,  and  stop  short  altogether,  till  he 
approaches  near  them  ; they  then,  as  if  b}'  common  consent,  fly  off  with  great 
speed  ; and  it  is  upon  such  occasions  that  they  generally  fall  into  the  traps 
which  are  previously  prepared  to  catch  them.  The  natives  take  them  chiefly 
upon  account  of  their  flesh,  which  they  esteem  as  delicious  eating;  and  for  their 
skins,  of  w hich  that  kind  of  leather  is  made  which  i.s  called  shagreen. 

The  ass,  like  the  horse,  was  originally  imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  afterwards  by  other  nations.  That  country  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
favourable  to  this  race  of  animals  ; and  where  they  have  run  wild,  they  have 
multiplied  in  such  numbers,  that  in  some  places  they  are  become  a nuisance,  (g) 
In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  the  owners  of  the  grounds  where  they  are  bred  sufler 
all  persons  to  take  away  as  many  as  they  can,  on  paying  a small  acknowledg- 
ment, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  their  sport  lasts.  1 hey  catch  them  in 
the  following  manner: — A number  of  persons  go  on  horseback,  and  are  attended 


* Hunting  the  Wii.d  Ass.  — The  sun 
■was  just  rising  over  the  summits  of  the 
eastern  mountains,  wlien  my  greyliound, 
Cooley,  suddenly  darted  off  in  pursuit  of  an 
animal,  which  my  Persians  said,  from  the 
glimpse  they  had  of  it,  was  an  antelope.  I 
instantly  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and,  followed 
hy  Sedak  Beg,  and  my  provider,  followed  the 
chase.  After  an  unrelaxed  gallop  of  full 
three  miles,  we  came  up  with  the  dog,  who 
was  within  a short  stretch  of  the  creature  we 
pursued ; and,  to  my  suiiirise — and,  at  first, 
vexation — 1 saw  it  to  he  an  ass ; but,  on  a 
moment’s  reflection,  judging  from  its  fleet- 
ness it  must  he  a wild  one — a species  little 
known  in  Europe,  but  which  the  Persians 
prize  above  all  other  animals  as  an  object  of 
chase — I determined  to  approach  to  it  as  near 
as  the  very  swift  Arab  1 was  on  would  carry 
me.  But  the  single  instant  of  checking  my 
horse  to  consider,  had  given  our  game  such  a 
head  of  us,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our 
speed,  we  could  not  recover  our  ground  on 
him.  He  then  darted  off  again  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  capering,  kicking,  and 
sporting  in  his  flight,  as  if  he  were  not  blown 
in  the  least,  and  the  chase  were  his  pastime. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
hands  high  ; the  skin  smooth,  like  a deer’s, 
and  of  a reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder 
parts  partaking  of  a silveiy  grey;  his  neck 
was  finer  than  that  of  a comiiioii  ass,  being 


longer,  and  bending  like  e.  stag’s ; and  his 
legs  beautifully  slender.  The  head  and  ears 
seemed  large,  in  jiroportiou  to  the  graceful- 
ness of  these  forms  ; and  by  them  1 first  re- 
cognised that  the  object  of  my  chase  was  of 
the  ass  tribe.  The  mane  was  short  and  black, 
as  was  also  a tuft  which  terminated  his  tail. 
No  line  whatever  ran  along  his  back,  or 
crossed  his  shoulders,  as  is  seen  on  the 
tame  species  with  us.  When  my  followers 
of  the  couiitr}'  came  up,  they  regretted  I had 
not  shot  the  creature  when  he  was  so  within 
my  aim,  telling  me  his  flesh  is  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies  in  Persia;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  to  eat  him  that  I should  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  him  in  my  ])ossession. 
The  prodigious  swiftness  and  peculiar  man- 
ner with  which  he  fled  across  the  jilain, 
coincided  exactly  with  the  description  that 
Xenophon  gives  of  the  same  animals  in 
Arabia — (vide  Anabasis,  lib.  i.)  But,  above 
all,  it  reminded  me  of  the  striking  portrait 
drawn  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job.  I 
shall  venture  to  repeat  it,  since  the  words  will 
giv-j  ife  and  action  to  the  sketch  ; — “ Who 
hath  loosed  the  bonds  of  the  wild  ass  ? whose 
house  I have  made  the  wilderneas,  and  the 
barren  land  his  dwelling  ? He  scorneth  the 
multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeta  he 
the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the 
mountain  is  his  pasture.” — Sin  R.  K.  Pou- 
ter's Travels  in  Georgia. 


{g'j  Ulloa,  vol.  i.  p.  .316. 
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by  Inoians  on  foot.  When  arrived  at  the  proper  places,  they  form  a circle  in 
order  to  drive  them  into  some  valley— where,  at  full  speed,  they  throw  ’the 
noose,  and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  Those  creatures,  finding  themselves 
inclosed,  make  very  furious  efforts  to  escape  ; and,  if  only  one  forces  his  way 
through,  they  aji  follow  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity.  However,  when 
noosed,  the  hunteis  throw  them  down,  and  secure  them  with  fetters,  and  thus 
leave  them  till  the  chase  is  over.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  them  away  with 
greater  facility,  they  pair  them  with  tame  beasts  of  the  same  kind  ; but  this  is 
not  easily  performed,  for  they  are  so  remarkably  fierce,  that  they  often  hurt  the 
persons  who  undertake  to  manage  them.  They  have  all  the  swiftness  of  horses, 
and  neither  declivities  nor  precipices  can  retard  their  career.  \\Mien  attacked’ 
they  defend  themselves  with  their  heels  and  mouth  with  such  activity,  that^ 
without  slackening  their  pace,  they  often  maim  their  pursuers.  But  the  most 
remarkable  property  in  these  creatures  is,  that  after  carrying  their  first  load, 
their  celerity  leaves  them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  lost,  and  they  soon 
contract  the  stupid  look  and  dulness  peculiar  to  the  assinine  species.  It  is 
also  observable,  that  these  creatures  will  not  permit  a horse  to  live  among  them. 
1 hey  always  feed  together  ; and  if  a horse  happens  to  stray  into  the  place 
where  they  graze,  they  all  fall  upon  him,  and,  without  giving  him  the  liberty  of 
flying,  they  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him  dead  upon  the  spot.* 


* Wild  Asses,  &c. — Wild  Asses  live  in 
herds,  each  consisting  of  a chief  and  several 
mares  and  colts,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
twenty.  They  are  excessively  timid,  and  pro- 
vident against  danger.  A male  takes  on  him 
the  care  of  the  herd,  and  is  always  on  the 
watch.  If  they  observe  a hunter,  who,  by 
creeping  along  the  ground,  has  got  near 
them,  the  sentinel  takes  a great  circuit,  and 
goes  round  and  round  him,  as  if  discerning 
somewhat  to  be  apprehended.  As  soon  as 
the  animal  is  satisfied,  he  rejoins  the  herd, 
which  sets  off  with  great  precipitation.  Some- 
times his  curiosity  costs  him  his  life ; for  he 
approaches  so  near  as  to  give  the  hunter  an 
opportunity  of  shooting  him.  The  senses  of 
hearing  and  smelling  in  these’  animals  are 
most  exquisite.  “ The  wild  asses  did  stand 
in  the  high  places,”  says  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah ; “ they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like  dra- 
gons.” The  Persians  catch  them  and  break 
them  for  the  draught.  When  completely 
domesticated  they  are  valuable,  and  sell  at  a 
high  price,  being  at  all  times  celebrated  for 
their  amazing  swiftness. 

Food. — The  food  of  the  wild  asses  is  the 
saltcst  plants  of  the  desert — such  as  the  aitri- 
plex  kali,  and  also  the  bitter  musky  tribe  of 
Irerbs.  They  also  prefer  salt  water  to  fresh. 
The  hunters  generally  lie  in  wait  for  the 
asses  near  the  ponds  of  brackish  water,  to 
which  they  resort  to  drink. 

Asses  in  Peiieection.  — As.ses  are  seen 
in  their  state  of  greatest  perfection  in  the 
Last.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia  they  are  seen  < >< 
groat  size  and  elegance;  and  in  their  atii- 
tudes  and  movements  they  exhibit  a degree 
of  gracefulness  unknown  even  in  those  of 
Spain.  Their  step  is  light  and  sure ; and 
their  pace  is  brisk  and  easy.  They  are  not 
only  in  common  use  for  riding  in  Kg\  pt , but 
the  Mahometan  merchants,  the  most  opulent 


of  the  inhabitants,  and  even  ladies  of  high 
rank,  use  them.  In  the  principal  streets  of 
Cairo  asses  stand,  ready  bridled  and  saddled, 
for  hire.  The  person  who  lets  them  accom- 
panics  his  ass,  running  behind  to  goad  him 
on.  They  are  regularly  rubbed  down  and 
washed,  which  render  their  coat  smooth  and 
glossy.  Their  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
horse,  usually  consisting  of  chojiped  straw, 
barley,  and  beans.  Ihey  are  here  seen,  says 
M.  Denon,  to  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  their 
exi.stence  : they  are  healthy ,4lictive,  cheerful, 
and  the  mildest  and  safest  animals  that  a 
person  can  possibly  have.  Their  natural  pace 
is  a canter  or  gallop;  and  without  fatiguing 
the  rider,  the  ass  will  carry  him  rapidly  over 
the  large  plains  which  lie  between  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  this  straggling  city. 

Love  ok  Music. — An  ass  at  Chartres  used 
to  go  to  the  chateau  of  Quarville,  to  hear  the 
music  that  was  often  performed  there.  The 
owner  of  the  chateau  was  a lady  who  had  an 
excellent  voice;  and  whenever  she  began  to 
sing,  the  ass  never  failed  to  draw  nearer  the 
window,  and  listened  very  attentively.  Once 
when  a piece  was  perforimd,  which  no  doubt 
pleased  him  better  than  any  he  had  ever 
heard  before,  he  left  his  ordinary  post,  walked 
without  ceremony  into  the  music-room,  and 
in  order  to  add  to  the  concert,  what  he  thought 
was  alone  wanting  to  render  perfect,  be"-an 
to  bray  with  all  his  might. 

P,iriENCE. — There  is  much  truth  and  hu- 
manity even  in  the  sentimentalism  of  Sterne, 
when  speaking  on  this  animal.  “ Tis  an 
animal,”  he  says,  “ I cannot  bear  to  strike  ; 
there  is  a patient  endurance  of  sufferings 
written  so  unaffectedly  in  his  looks  and  car- 
riage,  which  pleads  so  mightily  for  him,  that 
it  always  disarms  one  ; and  to  that  degree, 
that  I do  not  like  to  speak  unkindly  to  him  ; 
on  the  contrary,  meet  him  wheio  I will,  whe- 
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Such  is  this  animal  in  its  natural  state— swift^  fierce,  and  formidable  ; but,  in 
his  state  of  tameness,  the  ass  presents  a very  different  picture.  I’he  moment 
liis  native  liberty  is  repressed,  he  seems  entirely  to  give  up  all  claims  to  freedom ; 
and  he  assumes  a patience  and  submission  even  humbler  than  his  situation.  He 
is,  in  a state  of  tameness,  the  most  gentle  and  quiet  of  all  animals.  He  suffers 
with  constancy,  and,  perhaps,  with  courage,  all  the  ill-treatment  that  cruelty 
and  caprice  are  pleased  to  inflict.  He  is  temperate  with  regard  to  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  his  provision.  He  is  contented  with  the  most  neglected 
weeds,  and  makes  his  liunible  repast  upon  what  the  horse  anr*  other  animals 
leave  behind.  If  he  gives  the  preference  to  any  vegetable,  it  is  to  the  plantain, 
for  which  lie  is  often  seen  to  neglect  every  otlier  herb  in  the  pasture  ; but  he  is 
chiefly  delicate  with  respect  to  his  water ; he  drinks  only  at  the  clearest  brooks, 
and  chiefly  those  to  w hich  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  drinks  as  soberly  as  he 
eats,  and  never,  like  the  liorse,  dips  his  nose  into  the  stream.  As  he  is  seldom 
saddled,  he  frequently  rolls  himself  upon  the  grass ; and  lies  dow'u  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  often  as  he  has  an  opportunity,  without  minding  what  becomes  of  his 
Ijurthen.  He  never  rolls,  like  the -horse,  in  the  mud;  he  even  fears  to  wet  his 
feet,  and  turns  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  a road. 

When  very  young,  the  ass  is  sprightly,  and  even  tolerably  handsome ; but  he 
soon  loses  these  qualifications,  either  by  age  or  bad  treatment,  and  he  becomes 
slow-,  stupid,  and  headstrong.  He  seems  to  show  no  ardour,  except  for  the 
female,  having  been  often  known  to  die  after  the  covering.  The  she-ass  is  not 
less  fond  of  her  young  than  the  male  is  of  her  ; and  we  are  assured  that  she  will 
cross  fire  and  water  to  protect  or  rejoin  it.  This  animal  is  sometimes  not  less 
attached  to  his  owner,  by  whom  he  is  too  often  abused.  He  scents  him  at  a 
distance,  and  distinguishes  him  from  others  in  a crowd  ; he  knows  the  waj-s  he 
has  passed  and  the  places  where  he  inhabits. 

When  overloaded,  the  ass  shows  the  injustice  of  his  master,  by  hanging  down 
his  head  and  lowering  his  ears ; when  he  is  too  hard  pressed,  he  opens  his 
mouth  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a very  disagreeable  manner.  If  his  eyes  are 
covered  he  will  not  stir  a step  ; and  if  he  is  laid  down  in  such  a manner  that  one 
eye  is  covei^d  with  the  grass,  w'hile  the  other  is  hidden  with  a stone,  or  what- 
ever is  next  at  hand,  he  will  continue  fixed  in  the  same  situation,  and  will  not 
so  much  as  attempt  to  rise  to  free  himself  from  those  slight  impediments.  He 
walks,  trots,  and  gallops,  like  a horse ; but  although  he  sets  out  very  freely  at 
first,  yet  he  is  soon  tired;  and  then  no  beating  will  make  him  mend  his  pace  ; 
it  is  in  vain  that  his  unmerciful  rider  exerts  his  whip  or  his  cudgel ; the  poor 
little  animal  bears  it  all  with  patience,  and  without  a groan  ; and,  conscious  o« 
his  own  imbecility,  does  not  offer  even  to  move. 

Notwithstanding  the  stupid  heaviness  of  his  air,  he  may  be  educated  with  as 
much  ease  as  any  other  animal ; and  several  have  been  brought  up  to  perform, 
and  exhibited  as  a show-.  In  general,  however,  the  poor  animal  is. entirely 
neglected.  Man  despises  this  humble,  useful  creature,  whose  efforts  are 


ther  in  town  or  country,  in  cart,  or  under  pan- 
niers— whether  in  liberty  or  bondage,  I have 
ever  something  civil  to  say  to  him;  and 
surely  never  is  m}'  imaginr  non  so  busy  as  in 
framing  his  responses  fr  .n  tlie  etchings  of 
his  countenance.” 

Their  Utility. — It  appears,  from  actual 
experiment,  these  useful  animals  can  be  em- 
ployed to  advant^e  in  drawing  wagons  and 
other  carriages.  The  Earl  of  Egremont,  in 
1800,  formed  a team  of  six  male  asses,  and 
during  nine  months  he  found  them  of  great 
service.  They  brought  one  chaldron  and  a 
quarter  of  coals  twice  a day,  in  a wagon, 
from  the  canal  to  his  lordship’s  house  at  Pet- 
worth,  showing  a degree  of  strength  not  ex- 
pected from  them.  They  were  gentle  and 


docile.  During  winter  they  had  no  oats,  nor 
any  other  hay  than  the  bauds  of  the  trusses 
consumed  by  horses,  but  lived  on  furze  and 
holly.  A Mr.  AVorthington  worked  a team  ot 
four  asses  at  the  plough,  yoked  two  a-breast, 
driven  in  hand,  with  reins,  by  the  plough- 
man, and  found  them  masters  of  the  labour 
required  from  two  common  farmer’s  horses  of 
a slight  kind.  Mr.  W.  esteemed  an  acre  a 
good  day’s  work ; but  in  cross  ploughing 
they  would  do  more ; for  such  work  two 
asses  were  sometimes  adequate,  and  two  were 
also  sufficient  in  turning  the  fuiTow  at  po- 
tato-planting. The  soil  was  a loamy  stone 
brash,  of  middling,  but  varying  depth,  and 
tenacious  rather  than  light. 
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exerted  to  please  him,  and  ?vhose  services  are  too  cheaply  purchased.  The 
horse  is  the  only  favourite,  and  upon  him  alone  all  expense  and  labour  are 
bestowed.  He  is  fed,  attended,  and  stabled ; while  the  ass  is  abandoned  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  lowest  rustics,  or  even  to  the  sport  of  children  ; and,  instead  of 
gaining  by  the  lessons  he  receives,  is  always  a loser.  He  is  conducted  along 
by  blows — he  is  insulted  by  unnecessary  stripes — he  is  overloaded  by  the  lazy  ; 
and,  being  generally  the  property  of  the  poor,  he  shares  with  them  in  their 
wants  and  their  distresses.  Thus  this  faithful  animal,  which,  were  there  no 
horses,  would  be  the  first  of  the  quadruped  kind  in  our  esteem,  is  now  consi- 
dered as  nothing;  his  properties  and  qualifications  being  found  in  a higher 
degree  elsewhere,  he  is  entirely  disregarded ; and,  from  being  the  second,  he  is 
degraded  into  one  of  the  most  useless  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds.^ 

For  this  reason,  very  little  care  has  been  taken  to  improve  the  breed ; it  is 
suffered  to  degenerate  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  of  all  other  animals  this  alone 
is  rendered  feebler  and  more  diminutive,  by  being  in  a state  of  domestic  servi- 
tude. The  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep,  are  rendered  larger  by  the  assiduity 
of  man ; the  ass  is  suffered  to  dwindle  every  generation,  and  particularly  in 
England,  where  it  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  its  milk, 
the  whole  species  would  have  ere  now  been  extinguished.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  good  reasons  to  believe  that,  were  the  same  care  bestowed  on  the  ass  that 
is  spent  upon  the  horse — were  the  same  industry  used  in  crossing  the  breed  and 
improving  it — we  should  see  the  ass  become,  from  his  present  mean  state,  a 
very  portly  and  serviceable  animal ; we  should  find  him  rival  the  horse  in  some 
of  his  perfections,  and  exceed  him  in  others.  The  ass,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  stronger 
than  the  horse — is  more  siwe-footed — and,  though  more  slow  in  his  motions,  he 
is  much  less  apt  to  start  out  of  the  way. 

The  Spaniards,  of  all  people  in  Europe,  seem  alone  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  the  ass.  They  take  all  proper  precautions  to  improve  the  breed ; and 
1 have  seen  a jack-ass  from  that  country  above  fifteen  hands  high  This  animal, 
however,  seems  originally  a native  of  Arabia.  A warm  climate  is  known  to 
produce  the  largest  and  the  best ; their  size  and  spirit  decline  in  proportion  as 
they  advance  into  colder  regions. 

Though  now  so  common  in  all  parts  of  England,  the  ass  was  entirely  lost 
among  us  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Holingshed  informs  us  that 
our  land  did  yield  no  asses,  However,  there  are  accounts  of  their  being 

* Early  History. — In  early  times,  tho 
ass  was  not,  as  is  now  the  case  with  us,  con- 
sidered a despicable  animal ; for  we  find 
that  he  was  rode  by  the  rich  and  the  noble, 
in  preference  to  the  horse.  The  following 
instances  are  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings : 

When  Abralram  went  to  offer  his  son  Isaac, 
he  rode  upon  an  ass;  Joseph’s  brethren  rode 
on  asses  when  they  went  down  to  Egypt  to 
purchase  corn ; when  Moses  left  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law,  he  took  his  wife  and  his  sons, 
and  set  them  upon  asses,  and  returned  to 
Egypt.  In  the  enumeration  of  Job’s  pro- 
perty, which  appears  to  have  been  very  great, 
we  find  that  he  had  five  hundred  she  asses ; 
and  in  his  prosperity  he  is  said  to  have  had 
a thousand.  It  is  likely  that  the  preference 
of  females  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  ass  can  subsist  on  a coarse  and  scanty 
faro ; so  that  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  she 
ass  would  not  only  bear  the  rider  through 
desert  and  banen  tracks,  but  also  with  her 
milk  contribute  to  the  support  of  her  master. 

In  ancient  times  the  ass  was  used  for  draw- 
ing chariots.  Isaiah,  predicting  the  fall  of 

(J)  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1. 


Babylon,  describes  the  watchman  as  seeing 
“ a chariot  with  a couple  of  horsemen,  a 
chariot  of  asses,  and  a chariot  of  camels.” 
The  Indians  had  war-chariots  drawn  by  wild 
asses,  according  to  Herodotus.  Tho  Jews 
considered  the  ass  as  an  unclean  animal, 
because  his  hoof  was  not  cloven,  and  he  did 
not  chew  the  cud  ;■  therefore  refrained  from 
eating  his  fiesh,  and  ofiering  him  as  a sacri- 
fice. In  cases  of  want,  these  laws  were  over- 
ruled ; for  when  Samaria  was  besieged  by 
the  Syrians,  “ an  ass’s  head  was  sold  for  four 
pieces  of  silver.”  The  contempt  of  the  Jews 
for  this  boast  did  not  cease  with  her  exist- 
ence ; for,  unlike  other  animals,  which,  when 
they  died,  were  buried  under  ground,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  fields  or  ditches,  to  be  eaten 
by  wild  beasts  or  birds.  . Such  also  rvas  the 
burial  of  their  criminals,  or  those  they  wished 
to  treat  with  ignominy ; Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  was  doomed  to  be  thus  treated — “ He 
shall  be  buried  with  tho  burial  of  an  ass. 
drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.” 
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common  in  England  before  that  time.  In  Sweden,  they  are  at  present  a sort 
of  rarity  ; nor  docs  it  appear  by  tlie  last  history  of  Norway  that  they  have  yet 
reached  that  country.  It  is  in  the  hotter  climates  alone  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  original  of  this  serviceable  creature.  In  Guinea,  they  are  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  even  the  horses  of  the  same  country.  In  Persia,  they  have  two 
kinds ; one  of  which  is  used  for  burthens,  being  slow  and  lieavy ; the  other, 
which  is  kept  for  the  saddle,  being  smooth,  stately,  and  nimble.  They  are 
managed  as  horses,  only  that  the  rider  sits  nearer  the  crupper,  and  they  are 
taught  (o  amble  like  them.  They  generally  cleave  their  nostrils  to  give  them 
more  room  for  breathing,  and  many  of  these  are  sold  for  forty  or  fd’ty  pounds. 

'^I  he  ass  is  a much  more  hardy  animal  than  the  horse,  and  liable  to  fewer 
diseases.  Of  all  animals  covered  with  hair,  he  is  the  least  subject  to  vermin, 
for  he  has  no  lice,  probably  owing  to  the  dryness  and  the  hardness  of  his  skin. 
Like  the  horse,  he  is  three  or  tour  years  in  coming  to  perfection  ; he  lives  till 
twenty  or  twenty-live;  sleeps  much  less  than  the  horse  ; and  never  lies  down 
for  that  purpose,  unless  very  mucli  tired.  The  she-ass  goes  above  eleven  months 
with  young,  and  never  brings  forth  more  than  one  at  a time.  The  mule  may 
be  engendered  either  between  a horse  or  a she-ass,  or  between  a jack-ass  and 
a mare.^  The  latter  breed  is  every  way  preferable,  being  larger,  stronger,  and 

better  shaped.  It  is  not  yet  well  know'n 
whether  the  animal  called  the  Gimerro 
be  one  of  these  kinds;  or,  as  is  asserted, 
bred  between  the  ass  and  the  bull. 
While  naturalists  affirm  the  impossi- 
bility of  this  mi.xture,  the  natives  of  the 
Alpine  countries,  where  this  animal  is 
bred,  as  strongly  insist  upon  its  reality. 
Tiie  common  mide  is  very  healthy,  and 
will  live  above  thirty  years,  being  found 
very  serviceable  in  carrying  burthens, 
particularly  in  mountainous  and  stony 
places,  where  horses  are  not  so  sure-footed.  The  size  and  strength  of  our  asses 
is  at  present  greatly  improved  by  the  importation  of  Spanish  jack-asses;  and 
it  is  probable  we  may  come  in  time  to  equal  the  Spaniards  in  breeding  them, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give  fifty  or  si.xty  guineas  for  a mule  ; and  indeed, 
in  some  mountainous  cojintries,  the  inhabitants  cannot  weil  do  without  them. 
Their  manner  of  going  down  the  precipices  of  the  Alps,  or  the  Andes,  is  very 
extraordinary  ; and  with  it  we  will  conclude  their  history.  In  these  passages, 
on  one  side,  are  steep  eminences,  and,  on  thfe  other,  frightful  abysses;  and,  as 
they  generally  follow  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  the  road,  instead  of  lying 
in  a level,  forms  at  every  little  distance  steep  declivities,  of  several  hundred 
yards  downward.  These  can  only  be  descended  by  mules ; and  the  animal 
itself  seems  sensible  of  the  danger,  and  the  caution  that  is  to  be  used  in  such 
descents.  \Vhen  they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  these  descents,  they  stop 
without  being  checked  by  the  rider;  and,  if  he  inadvertently  atternps  to  spur 
* Mules  Bkeeding. — Mules  have  notun-  Spanish  male-asses;  ami  it  were  much  to  be 


frequently  been  known  to  bring  forth  young, 
especially  in  hot  countries;  and  instances 
have  not  been  wanting,  though  they  are  rare, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  But  it  would 
require  a succession  of  experiments  to  prove 
that  mules  will  breed  with  each  other,  and 
produce  an  offspring  equally  capable  of  con- 
tinuing the  race.  The  common  mule  is  vtry 
healthy,  and  will  live  above  thirty  years.  It 
is  found  very  serviceable  in  carrying  burdens, 
particularly  m mountainous  and  stony  places, 
where  horses  are  not  so  sure  footed.  Tlie 
siae  and  strength  of  our  breed  have  lately 
been  much  improved  by  the  importation  of 


wished,  that  the  useful  qualities  of  this  ani- 
mal were  more  attended  to ; for,  by  jiroper 
care  in  its  breaking,  its  natural  obstinacy 
would,  in  a great  measure,  be  corrected  ; and 
it  might  be  formed  with  success  for  the  sad- 
dle, the  draught,  or  the  burden.  People  of 
the  first  qualify  in  Spain  are  drawn  by  mules, 
where  fifty  or  sixty  guineas  is  no  uncommon 
price  for  one  of  them ; nor  is  it  surprising 
when  we  consider  how  far  they  excel  the 
horse  in  a mountainous  country,  the  mule 
being  able  to  tread  secuady,  where  tire  former 
is  incapable  of  standing. 
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them  on,  they  continue  immovable.  They  seem  all  this  time  ruminating  on  tho 
^danger  that  lies  before  them,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  encoimlor. 
They  not  only  attentively  view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  snort  at  the  danger 
Having  prepared  for  the  descent,  they  place  their  fore-feet  in  a posture,  as  if 
ohey  were  stopping  themselves  ; they  then  also  put  their  hinder  feet  together, 
but  a little  forward,  as  if  they  were  going  to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude,  having 
taken  as  it  were  a survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
meteor.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himself  fast  on  the 
saddle  without  checking  the  rein,  for  the  least  motion  is  sufficient  to  disorder 
the  equilibrium  of  the  mule  ; in  which  case  they  both  unavoidably  perish.  But 
their  address  in  this  rapid  descent,  is  truly  wonderful ; for,  in  their  swiftest 
motion,  when  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  government  of  themselves,  they  follow 
exactly  the  different  windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they  had  previously  settled  in 
their  minds  the  route  they  were  to  follow-,  and  taken  every  precaution  for  their 
wfety.  In  this  journey,  tlie  natives,  who  are  placed  along  the  sides  of  the 
knountains,  and  hold  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  animate  the  beasts  with  shouts, 
and  encourage  them  to  perseverance.  Some  mules,  after  being  long  used  to 
these  journeys,  acquire  a kind  of  reputation  for  their  safety  and  skill ; and  their 
value  rises  in  proportion  to  their  fame,  {ff')* 


* Extraordinary  Instinct. — Some  ani- 
mals, and  dogs  especially,  have  an  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  finding  their  way  home.  The 
following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by 
Edward  Hawke  Locker,  Esq.,  one  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  circum- 
stance having  happened  while  he  was  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
note  in  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Entomology,  who 
state  that  they  had  it  from  Lieutenant  Alder- 
son,  of  the  Ko-yal  Engineers,  who  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  s-ith  the  facts. 

In  March,  1816,  an  ass,  the  property  of 
Captain  Dundas,  R.  N.,  then  at  Malta,  was 
shipped  on  board  the  Ister  frigate.  Captain 
Forrest,  bound  from  Gibralter  for  that  island. 
The  vessel  having  stmek  on  some  sands  oS 
the  Point  de  Gat,  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  the  ass  was  thrown  overboard,  to  give 
it  a chance  of  swimming  to  land — a poor  one, 
for  the  sea  was  running  so  high  that  a boat 
which  left  the  ship  was  lost.  A few  days 
aftenvards,  however,  when  the  gates  of  Gib- 
tUter  were  opened  in  the  morning,  the  aee 


presented  himself  for  admission,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stable  of  a Mr.  Weeks,  a mer- 
chant, which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  to 
the  no  small  surprise  of  that  gentleman,  who 
imagined  that  from  some  accident,  the  ani- 
mal had  never  been  shipped  on  board  tho 
Ister.  On  the  return  of  this  vessel  to  repair, 
however,  the  mystery  was  explained  ; and  it 
turned  out  that  Valiaute  (so  the  ass  was 
called)  had  not  only  swam  safely  to  shore, 
but  without  guide,  compass,  or  travelling 
map,  had  found  his  way  from  Point  de  Gat 
to  Gibralter,  a distance  of  more  than  200 
miles  which  he  had  never  traversed  before, 
through  a mountainous  and  intricate  countrv-, 
intersected  by  streams,  and  in  so  short  a 
period  that  he  could  not  have  made  one  false 
tarn.  His  not  having  been  stopped  on  the 
lOad,  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  formerly  used  to  whip  cri- 
minals upon,  which  was  indicated  to  the 
peasants,  who  have  a superstitious  horror  of 
such  asses,  by  the  holes  in  his  ears,  to  which 
the  persons  flogged  were  tied.  — Jessk’s 
Gleanings  in  Natural  History. 


1/)  Ulloa,  voL  i. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE  ZEBRA. 


There  are  but  three  animals  of  the  horse 
kind.’^  The  horse,  which  is  the  mast 
stately  and  courageous  ; the  ass,  which  is 
the  most  patient  and  humble  ; and  the 
zebra,  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  but  at 
tlie  same  time  the  wildest  animal  in  nature. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicate  regularity 
of  this  creature’s  colour,  or  the  lustrouV 
smootliness  of  its  skin ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  timid  or  more 
untamable. 

It  is  chiefly  a native  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa  ; and  there  are  whole  herds 
of  them  often  seen  feeding  in  those  extensive  plains  that  lie  towards  the  Cape 


* House  Genus.  — The  species  of  this 
genus  are  six,  namel}' : the  horse,  the  ass, 
common  zehra,  zehra  of  the  plains,  quagga, 
dziggtai,  with  the  mule,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a sub-species. 

Dziggtai. — The  specific  characters  of  the 
Dziggtai,  are,  his  skin  is  a light  bay  in  sum- 
mer, of  a redder  hue  in  winter,  the  hair  very 
long,  and  his  tail  terminated  by  a black  tuft. 
He  is  generally  the  size  of  an  ordinary  wild 
horSe ; and  he  is  most  probably  the  wild 
mule  of  the  ancients,  and  lives  in  troops  in 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia.  His  air 
betrays  extreme  energy,  being  wild,  fiery, 
and  untameable  in  his  disposition.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  esteemed  a great  deli- 
cacy by  the  Mogols,  Tungooses,  and  other 
hordes,  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  he  is  gregarious, 
and  is  seen  in  troops  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  number.  They  are  considered  by  the  natives 
untameable.  Sonnini  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  species  will  become  extinct,  from  the 
circumstance  of  man  not  being  able  to  subju- 
gate them ; and  from  their  being  such  a 
favourite  delicacy  with  the  Asiatics. 

Quagga. — The  head  and  the  neck  of  the 
quagga  are  dark-blackish  brown.  The  head 
and  neck  striped  with  greyish  white ; the 
mane  blackish  and  short ; a longitudinal 
black  band  runs  from  the  termination  of  the 
mane  along  the  spine,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
tail,  which  is  like  that  of  a cow,  with  a dark 
brown  tuft  of  hair  at  its  extremity.  Quaggas 
associate  in  herds,  frequently  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred,  in  the  most  solitary  regions 
of  Southern  .^tiir.a.  Delalande  observed  great 
flocks  of  them,  but  they  were  never  to  be 
found  in  company  with  zebras,  the  species  to 
which  they  are  most  nearly  allied  in  general 
couformation.  The  ciy  of  this  animal  bears 


a strong  resemblance  to  the  barking  of  a dog. 
He  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  rendered  obe- 
dient to  domestic  purposes.  Of  late  years 
they  have  been  driven  in  pairs,  in  the  curricles 
of  the  haut-ton,  in  Hyde  Park,  London. 
They  are  as  obedient  to  the  whip  and  reins 
as  horses. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  this  animal 
has  not  long  before  been  domesticated ; his 
constitution  is  fitted  for  the  hottest  climate : 
he  would  be  extremely  valuable  in  those 
regions  where  the  great  heat  destroys  the 
capabilities  of  the  hoise.  In  a wild  state 
the  quagga  is  possessed  of  great  natural  cou- 
rage. The  natural  pliability  of  his  disposi- 
tion, his  great  activity,  and  physical  strength, 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  service  of  man. 
The  name  of  this  animal  in  his  native  coun- 
trj',  expresses  the  sound  of  his  voice.  A 
Scotch  nobleman,  the  late  Earl  of  Morton, 
succeeded  in  engendering  mules  between  a 
male  quagga  and  a mare.  They  were  not 
handsome  animals,  however.  Some  time; 
after  this  quagga  died,  the  mare  which  had 
propagated  with  him  produced  a foal,  three 
seasons  after  having  the  mule,  which  had 
the  indistinct  markings  of  the  quagga, 
although  she  had  not  been  with  that  animal 
from  the  time  she  had  the  hybrid  foal  to 
him. 

Zebra  ok  the  Plains.  — This  anim.al 
was  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  Burchell,  to  be 
different  from  the  common  or  mountain 
zebra.  The  following  is  a specific  descriji- 
tion  of  the  zebra  of  the  plains,  by  Gray. 
“ Body  white,  head  with  numerous  narrow, 
brown  stripes,  which  gradually  unite  together 
and  form  a bay  nose ; the  neck  and  body 
with  alternate  broad  stripes  of  black  and 
narrow  ones  of  brown,  the  latter  of  which 
nearly  fill  up  the  inteistices  between  the 
black  stripes,  and  only  leave  a narrow,  white 
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jf  Good  Hope.  However,  their  watchfulness  is  such,  that  tlk,  f will  sufler 
nothiiwj  to  come  near  them;  and  their  swiftness  so  great,  that  they  leadily  leave 
every  pursuer  far  behind.  'I  he  zebra,  in  shape,  rather  resembles  the  mule, 
than  the  horse,  or  the  ass.  It  is  rather  less  than  the  former,  and  yet  larger  than 
(he  latter.  Its  ears  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  ass,  and  yet  not  so  small  as 
in  the  horse  kind.  Like  the  a.ss,  its  head  is  large,  its  back  straight,  its  legs 
finely  placed,  and  its  tail  tufted  at  the  end;  like  the  horse,  its  skin  is  smooth 
•and  close,  and  its  hind  quarters  round  and  fleshy.  But  its  greatest  beauty  lies 
in  the  amazing  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  colours.  In  the  male,  they  are 
white  and  brown  ; in  the  female  white  and  black.  'I'hese  colours  are  disposed 
in  alternate  stripes  over  the  whole  body,  and  with  such  exactness  and  symmetry, 
that  one  would  think  Nature  had  employed  the  rule  and  compass  to  paint  them. 
These  stripes,  which,  like  so  many  ribands,  are  laid  all  over  its  body,  are  nar- 
row, parallel,  and  exactly  separated  from  each  other.  It  is  not  here  as  in  other 
■party-coloured  animals,  where  the  tints  are  blended  into  each  other;  every 
stripe  here  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  preserves  its  colour  round  the  body,  or  the 
limb,  without  any  diminution.  In  this  manner  are  the  head,  the  body,  the 
thighs,  the  legs,  and  even  the  (ail  and  the  ears  beautifully  streaked,  so  that  at  a 
little  distance  one  would  be  a|)t  to  suppose  (hat  the  animal  was  dressed  out  by 
art,  and  not  thus  admirably  adorned  by  nature. 

In  the  male  zebra,  the  head  is  striped  with  fine  bands  of  black  and  white, 
which  in  a manner  centre  in  the  forehead.  The  ears  are  variegated  with  a 
white  and  dusky  brown.  The  neck  has  broad  stripes  of  (he  same  dark  brown 
running  round  it,  leaving  narrow  white  stripes  between.  The  body  is  striped 
also  across  the  back  with  broad  bands,  leaving  narrower  spaces  of  white  between 
them,  and  ending  in  points  at  the  sides  of  the  belly,  which  is  white,  except  a 
black  line  pectinated  on  each  side,  reaching  from  between  the  fore-legs,  along 
the  middle  of  the  belly,  two  thirds  of  its  length.  ^I'here  is  a line  of  separation 
between  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  the  hinder  quarters,  on  each  side ; behind 
which,  on  the  rump,  is  a plat  of  narrow  stripes,  joined  together,  by  a stripe 
down  the  middle,  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  colours  are  dilferent  in  the 
female  ; and  in  none  the  stripes  seem  entirely  to  agree  in  form,  but  in  all  they 
are  equally  distinct  ; the  hair  equally  smooth  and  tine  ; the  white  shining  and 
linmixed  ; and  the  black,  or  brown,  thick,  and  lustrous. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  that  it  seems  by  nature  fitted  to  satisfy 
the  pride  and  the  pleasure  of  man  ; and  formed  to  be  taken  into  his  service. 
Hitherto,  however,  it  appears  to  have  disdained  servitude,  and  neither  force 
nor  kindness  have  been  able  to  wean  it . from  its  native  independance  and 


margin.  Tlie  belly,  legs,  and  all  quite  white  ; 
■the  mane  altevnatily  banded  with  blade  aiul 
white.”  Thus  this  beautiful  animal  differs 
vei")'  mateiially  IVoin  the  common  zebra. 

The  Dacw. — {liqnus  Montanus) — “ This 
■beautiful  animal  has  hitherto  been  con- 
founded by  naturalists  with  the  zebra.  When 
these  were  first  described  by  modern  writers 
the  Couagga  or  Quagga  was  considered  to 
he  the  female  zebra,  while  both  that  and  the 
true  zebra  bore  in  common  among  the  colo- 
nists the  name  ot  Quakka.  Ihe  /t-ild 
Faarde,  named  Dauw  by  the  Hottentots, 
and  a much  scarcer  animal  than  the  other 
two,  was  never  suspected  to  be  a different 
species,  though  it  be  far  more  distinct  from 
the  quakka  and  zebra,  than  these  are  from 
each  other.” 

“ The  hoofs  of  animals  destined  by  nature 
to  inhabit  rocky  mountains,  are,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  of  a form  very  diflerent  from 
those  intended  for  sandy  plains  ; and  this  form 


is  in  itself  sufficient  to  point  out  the  Dauw 
as  a separate  species.  The  .stripes  of  the 
skin  will  answer  that  purpose  equally  well, 
and  show  at  the  same  time  the  great  affinity 
and  specific  distinction  of  the  iiss,  which 
may  be  characterized  by  a single  stripe 
across  the  shoulders.  The  quakka  has  many 
similar  marks  on  the  head  and  fore  part  of 
the  body : the  zt'.bra  is  covered  with  stripes 
over  the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  body,  but 
the  legs  are  white  ; and  the  wild  paarde  is 
striped  over  evei'y  part  down  to  the  feet.  The 
zebra  and  wild  paarde  may  be  further  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  by  the  stripes  of 
the  fonner  being  brown  and  white,  and  the 
brown  stripe  being  double,  that  is,  having  a 
paler  stripe  within  it;  while  the  latter,  which 
may  be  named  Equus  Montanus,  is  most 
regularly  and  beautifully  covered  with  single 
black  and  whitu  stripes : added  to  this,  the 
former  is  never  to  be  found  on  the  mouniainsj 
not  the  latter  in  the  plains.” — Dukcuklu 
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ferocity.  Rut  this  wildness  might,  perhaps,  in  time,  be  surmounted  ; and,  it  is 
jirobable,  the  horse  and  tlie  ass,  when  first  taken  from  the  forest,  were  equally 
obstinate,  fierce,  and  unmanageable.  Buifon  informs  us  that  the  zebra, 
from  which  he  took  his  description,  could  never  be  entirely  mastered,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  which  were  tried  to  tame  it. 

Yet  still  it  is  most  probable  that  this  animal,  by  time  and  assiduity,  could  be 
brought  under  subjection.''^  As  it  resembles  the  horse  in  form,  without  all 
doubt  it  has  a similitude  of  nature,  and  only  requires  the  efforts  of  an  industrious 
and  skilful  nation  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  our  domestics.  It  is  not  now 
known  what  were  the  pains  and  the  dangers  which  were  first  undergone  to 
reclaim  the  breed  of  horses  from  savage  ferocity  ; these,  no  doubt,  made  an 
equal  opposition ; but,  by  being  opposed,  by  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
race  of  mankind,  their  spirit  was  at  last  subdued,  and  their  freedom  restrained. 
It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  zebra ; it  is  the  native  of  countries  where  the 
liunian  inhabitants  are  but  little  raised  above  the  quadniped.  The  natives  of 
Angola,  or  Cafraria,  have  no  other  idea  of  advantage  from  horses  but  as  they 
are  good  fVr  food;  neither  the  fine  stature  of  tlie  Arabian  courser,  nor  the  deli- 
cate colourings  of  the  zebra,  have  any  allurements  to  a race  of  people  who  only 
consider  the  quantity  of  flesh  and  not  its  conformation.  The  delicacy  of  the 
zebra’s  shape,  or  the  painted  elegance  of  its  form,  are  no  more  regarded  by  such, 
than  by  the  lion  that  makes  it  his  prey.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  zebra 
may  hitherto  have  continued  wild,  because  it  is  the  native  of  a country'  where 
there  have  been  no  successive  efforts  made  to  reclaim  it.  All  pursuits  thac  have  ' 
been  hitherto  instituted  against  it,  were  rather  against  its  life  than  its  liberty  > 
the  animal  has  thus  been  long  taught  to  consider  man  as  its  most  mortal  enemy  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  refuses  to  yield  obedience  where  it  has  so 
seldom  e.\:perijiiced  mercy.  There  is  a kind  of  knovvledge  in  all  animals,  that 
1 have  often  considered  with  amazement ; which  is,  that  they'  seem  perfectly  to 
know  their  enemies,  and  to  avoid  them.  Instinct,  indeed,  may  teach  the  deer 
to  fly  from  the  lion ; or  the  mouse  to  avoid  the  cat : but  what  is  the  principle 
that  teaches  the  dog  to  attack  the  dog-butcher  wherever  he  sees  him  ? In  China, 
where  killing  and  dressing  dogs  is  a trade,  whenever  one  of  these  people  moves 
out,  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  or  the  street,  are  sure  to  be  after  him.  This  I 
should  hardly  have  believed,  but  that  I have  seen  more  than  one  instance  of  it 
among  ourselves.  I have  seen  a poor  fellow  who  made  a practice  of  stealing  and 
killing  dogs  for  their  skins,  pursued  in  full  cry  for  three  or  four  streets  together, 
by  all  the  bolder  breed  of  dogs,  while  the  weaker  flew  from  his  presence  with 
affright.  How'  these  animals  could  thus  find  out  their  enemy,  and  pursue  him, 
appears  I own  unaccountable,  but  such  is  the  fact;  and  it  not  only  obtains  in 
dogs,  but  in  several  other  animals,  though  perhaps  to  a less  degree.  This  very 
probably  may  have  been,  in  some  measure,  a cause  that  has  hitherto  kept  the 
zebra  in  its  state  of  natural  wildness  ; and  in  which  it  may  continue,  till  Kinder 
treatment  shall  have  reconciled  it  to  its  pursuers. 

The  Portuguese  pretend  that  they  have  been  able  to  tame  them,  and  that 
they  have  sent  four  from  Africa  to  Lisbon,  which  were  so  far  brought  under  as  ' 
to  draw  the  king’s  coach ; {g)  they  add,  that  the  person  who  sent  them  over, 
liad  the  office  of  notary'  conferred  upon  him  for  his  reward,  which  w as  to  remain 
to  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever ; but  I do  not  find  this  confirmed  by  any  per- 
son who  .says  he  saw  them.  Of  those  which  were  sent  to  Brasil,  not  one  could 

* The  Zebra  capable  of  being  Re-  not  by  whips,  nor  goads,  nor  spurs,  that  a 
CLAIMED. — ]\Ir.  Barrow  also  seems  to  think  vicious  animal  in  a state  of  nature  is  to  be 
that  the  zebra  might  be  tamed,  notwithstand-  conquered.  Wounds  and  ill-treatment  only 
ing  its  vicious  and  obstinate  character,  if  increase  its  resistance  and  obstinacy.  In 
proper  means  were  resorted  to.  More  skill,  corroboration  of  this,  Mr.  F.  Cuvier  cites  an 
perseverance,  and  patience  than  the  Dutch  instance  of  a female  which  was  perfectly 
peasant  possesses,  are  necessary  to  subdue  tame  and  gentle,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
an  animal  naturally  haughty’  and  courageous,  mounted  without  difficulty, 
or  to  tame  one  that  is  naturally  timid.  ' It  is 

{£)  D-apper. 
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Lie  (amed ; they  would  permit  one  man  only  to  approach  them  ; they  were  tied 
up  very  short ; and  one  of  them,  which  had  by  some  means  got  loose,  actually 
kdled  his  groom,  having  bitten  him  to  death.  (5-)  Notwithstanding  this,  I be- 
lieve, were  the  zebra  taken  up  very  young,  and  properly  treated,  it  must  lie 
rendered  as  tame  as  any  other  animal ; and  Merolla,  who  saw  many  of  them, 
asserts,  that  when  tamed,  which  he  speaks  of  as  being  common  enough,  they  a 
not  less  estimable  for  their  s^’iftness  than  their  beauty. 

This  animal,  which  is  neither  to  be  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  nor  America,  is 
nevertheless  very  easily  fed.  That  which  came  over  into  England  some  years 
ago,  would  eat  almost  any  thing,  such  as  bread,  meat,  and  tobacco  ; that  which 
is  now  among  us,  subsists  entirely  upon  hay.  As  it  so  nearly  resembles  the 
horse  and  the  ass  in  structure,  so  it  pr  rably  brings  forth  annually  as  they  do. 
The  noise  they  make  is  neither  like  ti  »t  of  a horse  or  an  ass,  but  more  re- 
sembling the  confused  barking  of  a mastiff  dog.  In  the  two  which  I saw,  there 
was  a circumstance  that  seems  to  have  escaped  naturalists  ; which  is,  that  the 
skin  hangs  loose  below  the  jaw  upon  the  neck,  in  a kind  of  dewlap,  which 
lakes  away  much  from  the  general  beauty.  But  whether  this  be  a natural  or 
accidental  blemish,  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

These  animals  are  oflen  sent  as  presents  to  the  princes  of  the  east.  We  are 
told,  that  one  of  the  governors  of  Batavia,  gave  a zebra,  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  from  Africa,  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  for  which  he  received  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  company  a present,  to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand  crowns,  (g) 
'feller  also  relates  that  the  Great  Mogul  gave  two  thousand  ducats  for  one  of 
them.  And  it  is  frequent  with  the  A frican  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  bring  some  of  these  animals  with  them,  as  presents  for  the  Grand 
^ignor."^ 


* Experiments  of  a Cross  Breed. — 
riiree  instances  have  occurred  in  Europe  of 
female  zebras  producing  mules.  The  first 
took  place  in  thus  couutiy.  Lord  Clive,  on 
his  return  from  India,  brought  with  him  a 
female  zebra  from  the  Cape.  The  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  with  an  Arab  horse,  but 
failed.  Asses  were  then  tried  but  with  no 
better  effect.  At  last,  by  painting  one  of  these 
asses  like  a zebra,  the  plan  succeeded.  The 
result  was  a foal,  which  resembled  both  fa- 
ther and  mother.  It  had  the  form  of  the 
first,  and  the  colour  of  the  second,  excepting 
that  the  tints  were]  not  so  strongly  marked. 
After  his  lordship’s  death,  this  mule  was  lost 
ight  of,  and  its  fate  is  unknown. 

The  second  instance  took  place  at  Turin, 

{g)  Pyrard.  tom.  ii.  p.  376. 


between  an  ass  and  a female  zebra,  but  tire 
offspring  did  not  survive. 

The  third  instance  took  place  in  the  Me- 
nagerie of  Paris.  From  a female  zebra  and 
a Spanish  ass  of  the  largest  size,  proceeded  a 
very  well-formed  mule.  This  animal  proved, 
a little  larger  than  the  mother,  but  as  it  grew 
up,  had  much  of  the  form  of  the  father.  It 
was  excessively  docile. 

The  experiment  was  then  repeated  with  a 
horse.  Conception  took  place,  but  in  the 
eighth  mouth  of  gestation  the  zebra  died. 
On  opening  the  body,  a male  foetus  was 
found,  without  hair,  but  having  the  head 
marked  with  black  and  white  stripes.  — 
Griffith, 


(g)  Kavenderf. 
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CHAP.  V 

RUMINATING  ANIMALS. 

O?  all  animals,  those  that  chew  the  cud  are  the  most  harmless,  and  the  most 
easily  tamed.  As  they  live  entirely  upon  vegetables,  it  is  neither  their  interest 
nor  their  pleasure  to  make  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  brute  creation;  content 
with  the  pastures  where  they  are  placed,  they  seldom  desire  to  change,  while 
they  are  furnished  witii  a proper  supply;  and  fearing  notliing  from  each  other, 
they  generally  go  in  herds  for  tlieir  mutual  security. 

A.S  the  food  of  ruminant  animals  is  entirely  of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  as  this 
is  very  easily  procured,  so  these  animals  seem  naturally  more  indolent  and  less 
artful  than  those  of  the  carniverous  kind ; and  as  their  appetites  are  more 
simple,  their  instincts  seem  to  be  less  capable  of  variation.  The  Ihx  or  the  wolf 
are  for  ever  prowling — their  long  habits  of  want  give  them  a degree  of  sharp- 
ness and  cunning — their  life  is  a continued  scene  of  stratagem  and  escape; 
Ijnt  the  patient  ox,  or  the  deer,  enjoy  the  repast  that  Nature  has  abundantly  pro- 
vided: certain  of  subsistence,  and  content  with  security. 

As  Nature  has  furnished  these  animals  with  an  appetite  for  such  coarse  and 
simple  nutriment,  so  she  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the  intestines  to  take  in  a 
greater  supply.  In  the  carniverous  kinds,  as  their  food  is  nourishing  and  juicy, 
their  stomaclis  are  but  small,  and  their  intestines  short ; but  in  these,  whose 
pasture  is  coarse,  and  where  much  must  be  accumulated  before  any  cpiantify  of 
nourishment  can  be  obtained,  their  stomachs  are  large  and  numerous,  and  their 
intestines  long  and  muscular.  The  bowels  of  a ruminating  animal  may  be 
considered  as  an  elaboratory,  with  vessels  in  it,  fitted  for  various  transmutations, 
it  requires  along  and  tedious  process  before  grass  can  be  transmuted  into  llesh; 
and  for  this  purpose,  Nature,  in  general,  has  furnished  such  animals  as  feed 
■upon  grass  with  four  stomachs,  through  which  the  food  successively  passes,  and 
undergoes  the  proper  separations.* 

But  Nature  has  not  been  less  careful  in  another  respect — in  fitting  the  intes- 
tines of  these  animals  for  their  food.  In  the  carniverous  kinds  they  are  thin  and 
lean  ; but  in  ruminating  animals  they  are  strong,  fleshy,  and  well  covered  with 
fat.  Every  precaution  seems  taken  that  can  help  their  digestion : their 
stomach  is  strong  and  muscular,  the  more  readily  to  act  upon  its  contents; 
their  intestines  are  lined  with  fat,  the  better  to  preserve  their  warmth ; and  they 
are  extended  to  a much  greater  length,  so  as  to  extract  every  part  of  that 
nourishment  which  their  vegetable  food  so  scantily  supplies. 

In  this  manner  are  all  quadrupeds  of  the  cow,  the  sheep,  or  the  deer  kind, 
seen  to  ruminate — being  thus  furnished  with  four  stomachs,  for  the  macerating 
of  their  food.  These,  therefore,  may  most  properly  be  called  the  ruminant 
kinds ; although  there  are  many  others  that  have  this  quality  in  a less  observable 
degree.  The  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  rabbit,  the  marniotte,  and 
the  squirrel,  all  chew  the  cud  by  intervals,  although  they  are  not  furnished  witli 
stomachs  like  the  former.  But  not  these  alone,  there  are  numberless  other 
animals  that  appear  to  ruminate — not  only  birds,  but  fishes  and  insects.  Among 
birds  are  the  pelican,  the  stork,  the  heron,  the  pigeon,  and  the  turtle : these 
have  a power  of  disgorging  their  food  to  feed  their  young.  Among  fishes  are 
lobsters,  crabs,  and  that  fish  called  the  dorado.  The  salmon  also  is  said  to  be  of 
this  number ; and  if  we  may  believe  Ovid,  the  scants  likewise,  of  which  he  says,  {g) 

Of  all  the  fish  that  graze  heiieath  the  fioud, 
lie  only  ruminates  his  former  food. 

• All  quadrupeds  that  chew  (he  cud  have  the  ground,  places  herself  on  the  fora  knees, 
suet,  instead  of  soft  fat  of  other  animals ; and  then  lifts  up  the  whole  hinder  parts.  A 
and  they  have  the  awkward  habit  of  rising,  horse  springs  up  first  on  his  fore.  legs,  and  then 
when  in  a recumbent  position,  upon  their  rises  up  his  hinder  parts.  This  may  be  owing 
hind  legs  first.  A cow,  when  she  rises  from  to  the  diflerent  conformation  of  the  stomaioh. 
(g)  At  contra  herbosa  pisces  laxantar  arena, 

Ut  scarus,  epastas  solus  qui  ruminant  escas. 
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Of  insects,  the  ruminating  tribe  is  still  larger : the  mole,  the  cricket,  the  wasp 
the  drone,  the  bee,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  beetle.  All  these  animals  either 
actually  che^y  the  cud,  or  seem  at  least  to  ruminate.  They  have  the  stomach 
composed  of  muscular  fibres,  by  means  whereof  the  food  is  ground  up  and 
down,  ill  the  same  manner  as  in  those  which  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
(he  appellation  of  ruminants. 

But  not  these  alone  ; men  themselves  have  been  often  known  to  ruminate, 
and  some  even  with  pleasure.  The  accounts  of  these  calamdies,  for  such  I 
must  consider  them,  incident  to  ou*-  fellow-creatures,  are  not  ^ ery  pleasant  to 
^ ^ must  transcribe  a short  one,  as  given  iis  by  Slare,  m the  Philoso- 
phical I ransactions,  as  it  may  in  some  measure  show  the  satisfaction  w hich  the 
lower  tribes  of  animals  enjoy  while  they  ruminate.  The  man  in  question  was  a 
citizen  of  Bristol,  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  what  seemed  more  extra- 
ordinary still,  of  a ruminating  family,  for  his  lather  was  frequently  subject  to 
the  same  infirmity — or  amusement,  as  he  himself  perhaps  would  call  it.  This 
young  man  usually  began  to  chew  his  meat  over  again  within  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  alter  eating.  His  rnminating  alter  a full  meal  generally  lasted  about  an 
hour  and  a half;  nor  could  he  sleep  until  this  task  was  performed.  The 
victuals,  upon  the  return,  tasted  even  more  pleasantly  than  at  first;  and  re- 
lumed as  if  they  had  been  beaten  up  in  a mortar.  If  he  ate  a variety  of  things, 
that  which  he  ate  first  came  up  again  first;  and  if  this  return  was  interrupted 
for  any  time,  it  produced  sickness  and  disorder,  and  he  was  never  well  till  it 
returned.  Instances  of  this  kind,  however,  arc  rare  and  accidental ; and  it  is 
happy  for  mankind  that  they  are  so.  Of  all  other  animals,  we  spend  the  least 
time  in  eating  ; this  is  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between  us  and  the  brute 
creation ; and  eating  is  a pleasure  of  so  low  a kind,  that  none  but  such  as  ax.' 
nearly  allied  to  the  quadruped  desire  its  prolongation. 


UHAP.  VI. 
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Of  all  ruminant  animals,  tho.se  of  the  Cow  kind  de.serve  tlic  first  rank,  both  foi 
their  size,  their  beauty,  and  their  services,  d he  horse  is  more  properly  air 
animal  belonging  to  the  rich ; the  sheep  chielly  thrives  in  a flock,  and 
requires  attendance  ; but  the  cow  is  more  especially  the  poor  man's  jinde,  lii.s 
riches,  and  his  support.  The  climate  and  pasture  of  Great  Brilain  is  excellently 
adapted  to  this  animars  moderate  nature;  and  ihe  verdure  and  tlie  ferlility  of  our 
plains  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  nianner  of  its  feeding;  lor  wanting  the  upper 
fore  teeth,  it  loves  to  graze  in  a high,  rich  pasture.  Our  pastures  supply  tliem. 
with  abundance,  and  they  in 
return  enrich  the  pasture  ; for, 
of  all  animals,  the  cow  seems 
to  give  back  more  than  it 
takes  from  the  soil.  Flie  horse 
and  the  sheep  are  known, 
in  course  of  vears,  to  impo- 
verish the  ^ ■ 'd : the  land 
where  they  »e  fed  be- 
comes weedy,  and  the  vege- 
tables coarse  and  unpalata- 
ble ; on  the  contrary,  the 
pasture  where  the  cow  has 
been  bred  acquires  a liner, 
softer  surface,  and  becomes 


® The  animals  of  this  kind  have  the  horns  jaw  there  are  eight  front  teeili,  but  :,oa 
hollow,  smooth,  turned  outwards  and  fur-  in  the  upper,  and  there  are  no  tu-sks  in 
■wards,  in  a semi-circular  form  ; in  the  lower  either. 
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€very  year  more  beautiful  and  even.  The  reason  is,  that  tlie  horse  being  fur- 
nisoed  with  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  ja\y,  nips  the  grass  closely ; and,  tlierefore, 
only  chooses  that  which  is  the  most  delicate  and  tender  ; the  sheep  also,  though 
witli  respect  to  its  teetli,  formed  like  the  cow,  only  bites  the  most  succulent 
parts  of  the  herbage.  These  animals,  therefore,  leave  all  the  high  weeds 
standing;  and  while  they  cut  the  finer  grass  too  closely,  sillier  the  ranker 
herbage  to  vegetate  and  overrun  the  pasture.  Rut  it  is  otlierwise  with  the  cow  ; 
as  its  teeth  cannot  come  so  close  to  the  ground  as  those  of  the  horse,  nor  so 
readily  as  those  of  the  sheep,  which  are  less,  it  is  obliged  to  feed  upon  the 
tallest  vegetables  that  offer : thus  it  eats  them  all  down,  and,  in  time  levels  the 
surface  of  the  pasture. 

As  we  have  indisputably  the  best  breed  of  horned  cattle  of  any  in  Europe,  so 
it  was  not  without  the  same  assiduity  that  we  came  to  excel  in  these,  as  in  our 
horses.  The  breed  of  cows  has  been  entirely  improved  by  a foreign  mixture, 

SL’operly  adapted  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  our  own.  Such  as  are  purely 
ritisli,  are  far  inferior  in  size  to  those  on  many  parts  of  the  continent;  but 
those  which  we  have  thus  improved,  by  far  excel  all  others.  Our  Lincolnshire 
kind  derive  their  size  from  the  Holstein  breed;  and  the  large,  hornless  cattle 
that  are  bred  in  some  parts  of  England  came  originally  from  Poland."^  We 


* Urus,  or  Wii.D  Ox  OF  Lithuania. — 
(Bos  Urus.) — Dr.  Von  Jorocki  read  to  the 
Zoological  section  of  the  Meeting  of  Natu- 
ralists at  Hamburgh,  in  September,  1830,  a 
communication  on  the  Urus,  or  Wild  Ox  of 
Lithuania  (/Jos  Ums,  Gm.)  A remnant  of 
these  animals,  which  appear  to  have  at  one 
period  existed  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  is 
still  preserved  in  a wild  state  in  the  forest  of 
Bialowiza,  in  Poland,  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Russian  Emperor,  in  which 
situation  the  author,  who  is  jirofessor  of  Zoo- 
logy in  the  University  of  VVarsaw,  has  had 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  and  of  col- 
lecting various  facts  respecting  their  habits 
and  mode  of  life,  of  which  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  wild  oxen  of  the  forest  of  Bialowiza 
live  in  herds,  except  a few  of  the  older  ^ones, 
which  wander  about  singly.  Though  they 
have  never  been  tamed,  they  are  not  so  shy 
hut  that  they  may  be  approached  within  a 
moderate  distance,  when  care  is  taken  to  ad- 
vance towards  them  from  the  windward  side. 
Each  herd  keeps  constantly  to  the  same  dis- 
trict of  forest,  near  to  some  river  or  stream, 
so  that  each  of  the  twelve  foresters,  who  have 
charge  of  the  wood,  knows  the  herds  that 
belong  to  his  district.  The  number  of  oxen 
in  every  herd  is  ascertained  in  the  beginning 
of  v/inter,  by  observing  their  feet-tracts  on 
the  new-fallen  snow,  as  they  pass  between 
the  wood  and  the  store  of  ha)',  which  forms 
their  winter  provender.  The  whole  number, 
as  thus  estimated,  is  at  present  about  711?  of 
which  48  are  calves  of  last  year.  The  cows 
scarcely  bring  forth  above  once  in  three  years  ; 
the  calves  are  produced  in  May,  and  are 
suckled,  nearly  a whole  year ; they  continue 
to  grow  for  six  years,  and  may  live  till  forty. 
The  urus  feeds  on  various  grasses,  and  on 
the  1 saves  and  bark  of  young  trees  and  brush- 
wood —especially  the  willow,  poplar,  ash,  aiiti 


birch.  In  autumn  they  also  browse  on  heath, 
and  the  lichens  which  cover  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  rutting  season  commences  in  August, 
and  lasts  a fortnight,  about  which  time  they 
are  fat  and  sleek,  and  unusually  sportive. 
Their  most  common  sport  consists  in  thrust- 
ing their  horns  into  the  ground,  near  a young 
tree,  and  ploughing  round  it  till  they  root  it 
up.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  that  the  horns  are  ahno.st 
always  more  or  less  torn,  or  otherwise  injured 
et  the  points.  Horses  and  domestic  cattle 
scent  the  urus  afar  off)  and  immediately  give 
signs  of  dread  and  aversion. 

Dr.  Von  Jorocki  coincides  with  the  most 
eminent  zoologists  of  the  present  day,  in 
considering  the  urus  a distinct  species  from 
the  common  ox.  He  has  given  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  at  some  length,  but  they 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those  assigned 
by  other  naturalists.  The  name  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  Polish  language  is  Zubr,  pro- 
nounced Suber,  but  in  some  districts  it  is 
also  called  Tur,  which  circumstance  appears 
to  have  so  far  misled  the  Baron  Von  Heber- 
stein,  who  visited  Poland  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, that  he  described  two  animals  in 
place  of  one,  to  correspond  to  these  two  diffe- 
rent names,  and  thus  caused  no  small  em- 
barrassment to  later  writers.  The  Gennan 
name  of  the  animal  is  Auerochs.  According 
to  Gesner  and  Cuvier,  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Bonasus  of  Aristotle,  which  animal  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Paconia,  or  that  part  of  ancient 
Macedonia  now  called  Bulgaria,  which  is 
still  the  native  country  of  the  Auerochs. 
Writers  posterior  to  the  time  of  Aristotle 
mention  two  sorts  of  wild  oxen,  under  the 
names  of  the  Uins  and  the  Bison,  the  latter 
being  distinguished  by  its  mane,  the  urus  by 
the  great  size  of  its  horns.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Bison  mentioned  by  Seneca 
and  Pliny  v.-as  the  Bonasus  of  Aristotle,  and 


cows.  (Vanoiii  Urc.dt.) 
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were  once  famous  for  a wild  breed  of  these  animals ; but  these  have  lono-  since 
been  worn  out  ; and,  perhaps,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  can  furnish  so  lew  wild 
animals  of  all  kinds  as  our  o^vn.  Cultivation  and  agriculture  are  sure  to  banish 
these,  wherever  they  are  found  ; and  every  addition  a country  receives  from  art 
drives  away  those  animals  that  are  only  fitted  for  a state  of  nature.f 
01  all  quadiTipods,  the  cow  seems  most  liable  to  alteration  from  its  pasture. 


tlie  Zubr  and  Aueroehs  of  the  moderns, 
while  the  Urns  of  these  writers  seems  to  ho 
now  extinct  as  a wild  animal,  hut  was  per- 
haps the  original  ot  our  jiresent  domestic 
cattle.  Fossil  hones  are  found  nearly  re- 
* The  White  Ukus. — ^The  Urus 
Scoiici/s  is  a wild  breed  of  the  Ox, 
the  probable  remains  of  the  genuine 
Urns.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  nanged 
formerly  through  the  woods  of  south- 
ern Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. When  this  breed  was  exter- 
minated from  the  0]ien  forests  is 
unknown  ; tnit  some  time  before  the 
Reformation,  the  remnants  were  al- 
ready confined  in  jrarks  belonging 
to  ecclesiastical  establishments,  from 
whence  they'  were  transfeiTed  at  the 
dissolution  to  that  of  Drumlanrig, 
and  other  places.  Those  in  the  park 
of  Burton  Constable  were  all  de- 
stroyed m the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  by  a distemper.  The  race 
is  entirely  of  a white  colour;  the 
muzzle  invariably  black  ; the  inside  of  the 
ear,  and  about  one-third  part  of  the  outside, 
from  the  tip  downwards,  red  ; the  horns  are 
white,  with  black  tips  of  a fine  texture,  and, 
as  in  the  fossil  skull,  bent  downwards.  Bulls 
weigh  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  stone;  and 
cows,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five.  Before 
they  were  kept  in  parks,  they  were  probably 
larger  and  more  rugged  ; old  bulls  still  ac- 
quire a kind  of  mane  about  two  inches  long, 
and  their  throat  and  breast  is  covered  with  a 
coarser  hah.  Those  at  Burton  Constable 
differed  from  the  others,  they  having  the 
ears  and  tips  of  their  tail  black.  Their  man- 
ner differ  from  domestic  oxen,  and  may  be  in 
part  those  ot  the  ancient  lo'us.  Upon  per- 
ceiving a stranger,  they  gallop  wildly  in  a 
circle  round  him,  and  stop  to  gaze,  tossing 
their  heads,  and  showing  signs  of  defiance ; 
they  then  set  off)  anil  gallop  a second  time 
round,  but  in  a contracted  circle,  repeating 
this  circular  mode  of  approaching,  till  they 
are  so  near  that  it  becomes  prudent  to  retire 
from  their  intended  charge.  The  cows  con- 
ceal their  young  calves  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
going  to  suckle  them  twice  or  three  times  in 
a day ; if  a person  come  near  the  calf,  it 
conceals  itself  by  crouching.  One,  not  more 
than  two  days  old  being  discovered  by  Dr. 
Fuller,  was  very  lean  and  weak.  On  his 
stroking  its  head  it  got  up,  cawed  the  ground, 


sembling  those  of  the  common  ox,  which 
Cuvier  conceives  may  have  belonged  to  ani- 
mals of  the  original  race  ; and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  word  Ur  signifies  a bufl 
in  the  dialect  of  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons . 


(’.Vila  0.x.) 

bellowed  very  loud,  went  back  a few  steps, 
and  bolted  at  his  legs : it  then  began  to  jiaw 
again,  and  made  another  bolt,  but  missing 
its  aim,  fell,  and  was  so  weak  as  not  to  he 
able  to  rise;  but  by  this  time,  its  bellowing 
roused  the  herd,  which  came  instantly  to  its 
relief,  and  made  the  doctor  retire.  When 
one  of  this  breed  happens  to  be  wounded,  or 
is  enfeebled  by  age  or  sickness,  the  others  set 
upon  it,  and  gore  it  to  death. 

These  animals  were  killed  to  within  a few 
years,  by  a grand  assemblage  of  horsemen 
and  country  people,  anned  with  muskets : 
the  former  rode  one  from  the  herd,  and  the. 
latter  took  their  stations  on  walls  or  in  trees. 
There  was  grandeur  in  the  chase  ; ' but,  from 
the  number  of  accidents  which  occured,  it 
was  laid  aside.  We  believe  that  at  present 
none  remain,  excepting  at  Chillingham  Cas- 
tle, Northumberland,  and  Hamilton  Palace 
Park,  in  Scotland,  with  one  or  two  jilaces 
beside. 

t Wild  Bolls.  — In  tho  province  of 
San  Martin,  in  South  America,  M.  Roulin 
saw  wild  bulls  feeding  in  the  Ifaiws  among 
domestic  cattle.  These  animals  pass  their 
morning  in  the  woods  which  cover  the  foot 
of  the  Cordillera,  and  come  out  only  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  to  feed  in  the  savanna. 
The  inoir.ent  they  perceive  a man,  they  gal 
lop  off  to  the  woods. 
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In  the  (lifierent  parts  of  oiir  own  country,  we  easily  perceive  the  p^reat  varieties 
produced  among  these  animals,  by  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  soil.  Jn  some 
they  grow  to  a great  bulk  ; and  1 have  seen  an  ox  sixteen  hands  higli,  which  i* 
taller  than  the  general  run  of  our  horses.  In  others,  they  appear  as  diminutive, 
being  not  so  large  as  an  ass.  The  breed  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  most  parts  of 
Scotland,  is  much  less  in  general  than  in  England  or  Ireland  : they  are  differ- 
ently shaped  also,  the  dewlap  being  much  smaller,  and,  as  the  expression  is,  the 
beast  has  more  of  the  ewe  neck.  This,  till  some  years  ago,  was  considered  m 
cattle  as  a deformity  ; and  the  cow  was  chosen,  according  to  Virgil’s  direction, 
with  a large  dewlap  : however,  at  present  it  is  the  universal  opinion,  that  the 
cow  wants  in  udder  what  it  has  in  neck,  and  the  larger  the  dewlap,  the  smaller 
is  the  quantity  of  its  milk.  Our  graziers  now,  therefore,  endeavour  to  mix  the 
two  breeds;  the  large  Holstein  with  the  small  northern  ; and  from  both  results 
that  fine  milch  breed,  which  excels  the  cattle  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

This  difference,  arising  from  pasture,  is  more  observable  in  other  countries 
than  in  our  own.  The  cow  kind  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
large  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  pasture;  and  small,  as  the  animal  is 
stinted  in  its  food.  Thus  Africa  is  remarkable  for  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
cattle  of  this  kind;  as  is  also  India,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  several  other 
parts  of  Europe,  Among  the  Eluth  Tartars,  where  the  pastures  are  remarkably 
rich  and  nourishing,  the  cow  becomes  so  large,  that  he  must  be  a tall  man  who 
can  reach  the  tip  of  its  shoulder.'^  On  the  contrary’^,  in  France,  where  the 


* Various  Species. — The  breeds  of  the 
Kisguise  and  Calmuck  Tartars,  those  of 
Fodolia  and  the  Ukraine,  of  European  Tur- 
key, of  Hungary,  and  of  the  Roman  states, 
are  among  tlie  largest  known.  They  are 
nearly  all  distinguishable  by  ample  horns 
spreading  sideways. 

IxAi.y. — That  in  the  Papal  dominions  is 
not  found  represented  on  the  ancient  bas- 
reliefs  of  Rome,  but  was  introduced  most 
probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the  same  time 
with  the  buffalo.  Italy  possesses  another 
race,  presumed  to  have  existed  in  Pagan 
times,  valued  for  its  fine  form  and  white  co- 
lour. Tuscany  produces  this  race,  and  droves 
of  them  were  transplanted  to  Cuba,  and  im- 
ported into  Jamaica. 

EaypT. — Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a large 
white  breed,  which,  however,  is  not  the  most 
common  upon  the  monuments  of  that  coun- 
tiy,  where  the  cattle  are  usually  represented 
with  large  irregular  marks  of  black  or  brown 
upon  a white  ground. 

Abyssinia. — In  this  country  there  is  also 
a large  white  breed,  but  the  greater  number 
are  variously  coloured. 

Cape  op  Good  Hope. — ^The  Hottentots 
and  Caffres  rear  a fine  race,  likewise  marked 
with  large  brown  or  black  clouds  : some  are 
of  extraordinary  size,  with  the  horns  directed 
forward  and  upwards.  It  is  from  these  that 
their  war  oxen  are  chosen  ; they  ride  them 
on  all  occasions,  being  quick,  persevering, 
extremely  docile,  and  governed  by  the  voice 
or  a whistle  of  the  owners  with  surprising 
intelligence.  They  thrive  most  in  saline 
pastures,  and  the  kind  of  food  which  they 
piocure  in  these,  may  cause  the  peculiarlv 


fetid  smell  of  their  breath,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Barrow.  The  long  horns  of  some  of  this 
breed,  are  twisted  into  spiral  curves,  said  to 
be  afiected  by^  a hot  iron. 

Denmark.— In  this  country  a breed  of 
large  stature  is  reared,  which  most  likely 
produced  the  tall  Dutch  race,  “of which  we 
have  seen  one,”  says  Mr.  Griffith,  “ weighing 
a thousand  pounds  liorn  this  race  sprang 
the  Holstein,  which  was  the  parent  of  the  old 
unimproved  English  breeds ; the  Vandals  or 
Goths  may  have  conducted  it  into 

Spain,  and  left  its  traces  in  the  large 
breeds  of  Salamanca,  and  transported  from 
thence  to  South  America,  furnished  the  root 
of  the  fine  races  which  cover  the  Pampas, 
near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  Cuba ; while  the 
large  English  supplied  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Breeds  with  small  and  middle  sized  horns 
exist  in  the  Crimea,  in  a great  jiart  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  France,  England,  &c. ; and 
the  polled  races,  or  hornless  cattle,  originally 
as  it  would  appear,  a German  breed,  accord- 
ing to  the  passage  from  Tacitus,"  A'e  armenti* 
qiddem  honor  uut  gloria  frontis,'”  have  spread 
to  Iceland  and  Norway,  where  they  are  oftea 
fed  on  dried  fish. 

The  following,  derived  from  the  several 
before  noted  races,  is  a brief  account  of  the 
principal  British  Breeds  : — 

1.  The  Long-horned  or  Lancaster  breed, 
distinguished  by  long  horns  and  thick,  firm 
hides;  long, close  hair;  large  hoofs, and  depth 
of  the  fore  quaiter,  gives  in  pru]iortion,  lesa 
milk  but  more  cream.  They  are  of  varioua 
colours,  but  in  general  with  a white  streak 
along  the  spine,  and  a white  spot  inside  of  the 
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animal  is  stinted  in  its  food,  and  driven  from  the  most  iloiirisliing  pastures  it 
greatly  degenerates.  * 

But  the  (kll'erences  in  the  size  of  this  animal  are  not  so  remarkable  as  those 
which  are  found  in  its  form,  its  hair,  and  its  horns.  The  difl'erence  is  so  verv 
extraordinary  in  many  oftliem,  that  they  have  been  even  considered  as  a differ^ 
ent  kind  of  creature,  and  names  have  been  given  them  as  a distinct  species, 
when  in  reality  they  are  all  the  same,  {g)  In  this  manner  the  urus  and  the  bison 
have  been  considered,  from  the  variety  in  their  make,  to  be  distinct  in  their  pro- 
duction ; but  they  are  all  in  fact  the  descendants  of  one  common  stock,  as  they 
have  that  certain  mark  ot  unity,  they  breed  and  propagate  among  each  other 
Naturalists  have  therefore  laboured  under  an  obvious  error,  when,  because  of 
the  extreme  bulk  ot  the  urus,  or  because  of  the  hump  upon  the  back  of  the  bison, 
they  assigned  them  different  places  in  the  creation,  and  separated  a class  of 
animals  which  was  really  united.  It  is  true,  the  horse  and  the  ass  do  not  differ 
so  much  in  form,  as  the  cow  and  the  bison  ; nevertheless,  the  former  are  dis- 
tinct animals,  as  their  breed  is  marked  with  sterility;  the  latter  are  animals  of 
the  same  kind,  as  their  Iireed  is  fruitful,  and  a race  of  animals  is  produced,  in 
which  (he  hump  belonging  to  the  bison  is  soon  worn  away.  The  diflerences, 
therefore,  betyveen  the  cow,  the  urus  and  the  bison,  are  merely  accidental. 
The  same  caprice  in  nature  that  has  given  horns  to  some  cows,  and  denied  them 
to  others,  may  also  have  given  the  bison  a hump,  or  increased  the  bulk  of  the 
urus ; it  may  have  given  the  one  a mane,  or  denied  a sufficiency  of  hair  to  the 
other. 

But  before  we  proceerl  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe  these  varieties, 
which  have  been  thus  taken  lor  distinct  kinds.  (^'■)  The  urus,  or  wild  bull,  is 
chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  province  of  Lithuania ; and  grows  to  a size,  that 
scarce  any  other  animal,  except  the  elephant,  is  found  to  equal.  It  is  quite 
black;  except  a stripe  mixed  with  white,  that  runs  from  the  neck  to  the  tail, 
along  the  top  of  the  back  ; the  horns  are  short,  thick,  and  strong ; the  eyes  are 
fierce  and  fiery  ; the  forehetyd  is  adorned  with  a kind  of  garland  of  black  curled 
hair,  and  some  of  them  are  found  to  have  beards  of  the  same  ; the  neck  is  short 
and  strong,  and  the  skin  has  an  odour  of  musk.  'Fhe  female,  though  not  so  big 
as  the  male,  e.xceeds  the  largest  ot  our  bulls  in  size  ; nevertheless,  her  udder 


2.  I'he  short-horned,  sometimes  called  the 
Dutch,  includes  the  varieties  named  the 
Holderness,  Tveswater,  Yorkshire,  Durham, 
and  Northtnnberland.  This  has  been  the 
cnost  improved,  produces  milk,  usually  twenty- 
four  quarts  per  day,  and  butter  to  three  fir- 
kins per  season. 

, 3.  T/ie  il/jaW/c-Aorwer/,  comprehending  the 
Devon,  Hereford,  and  Sussex,  .nost  esteemed 
for  draught,  active,  and  hardy,  do  not  milk 
so  well  as  the  former,  but  fatten  early. 

4.  The  Polled  breeds,  of  which  the  most 
esteemed  is  the  Galloway,  straight  in  the 
back,  well  moulded,  with  soft  hair ; not  large. 
They  travel  well,  and  reach  the  London  mar- 
kets without  deterioration.  'The  Suffolk 
Duns  are  a variety  of  this  breed,  introduced 
Irom  Scotland  and  crossed. 

5.  The  Highland  race  consists  of  several 
Varieties,  of  which  the  West  Highland, 
Argyleshire,  or  Skye,  form  the  most  valuable  ; 
of  these  the  Kylse  from  the  Hebrides,  so 
named,  because  in  their  progress  to  the  south, 
they  cross  ‘he  Kylses  or  femes  in  the  maiir- 
land  and  Western  Islands.  The  bulls  are  of 


middle  size,  of  a black,  dark  brown,  or  reddish 
brown  colour,  without  white ; head  small ; 
muzzle  fine,  and  horns  rather  slender.  The 
“ther  variety  is  the  Norluiids,  their  hides 
tiiW  Coarse,  the  make  narrow  and  long  legged. 
The  Orkney  or  Shetland  are  of  a diminutive 
I an  ox  weighing  about  sixty  pounds  a 
quarter,  ami  a cow  forty.  They  are  of  all  co- 
and  their  shapes  generally  bad ; but 
they  give  excellent  milk,  and  fatten  rapidly. 

6.  Tire  Fi/eshire,  which  is  an  improved 
breed  of  the  Highland,  crossed  with  the 
Cambridgeshire.  The  Aberdeenshire  are  a 
variety  of  them. 

7.  The  Welsh  have  two  breeds ; one  large, 
dark  brown,  with  some  white,  denoting  a 
cross  from  the  long  horned ; the  second  is 
lower,  well  formed,  black,  with  little  white, 
and  good  milkers. 

8.  The  Alderney,  or  more  properly,  Guern- 
sey, is  small,  mostly  yellow,  or  light  red, 
with  white  about  the  face  and  limbs ; they 
have  crumpled  boras,  and  till  lately,  ill  shaped. 
They  give  excellent  milk  and  fine  be«if 


(g)  Buffbn,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  78. 

(g)  This  desrriution  is  chieilv  taken  from  Klein 
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and  teats  are  so  small,  that  the\'  can  scarcely  be  perceived.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  this  animal  resembles  the  tame  one  veiy  exactly',  except  in  some 
trilling  varieties,  which  his  state  of  wildness,  or  the  richness  of  the  pastures 
v.'liere  he  is  found,  may  easily  have  produced. 

The  bison,  which  is 
another  variety  of  the 
cow  kind,  dillers  from 
the  rest,  in  having  a 
lump  between  itsslioiil- 
ders.  These  animals 
are  of  various  kinds ; 
some  very  large,  others 
as  diminutively  little. 

Jn  general,  to  rege“d 
this  animal’s  fore  parts, 
he  has  somewhat  the 
look  of  a lion,  with  a 
long  .sl)aggy  mane,  and 
a beard  under  his  chin  ; 
his  head  is  little,  his 
eyes  red  and  fiery,  with 
a'furions  look  ; the  fore- 
head is  large,  and  the 
horns  so  big,  and  so  far  asunder,  that  three  men  might  often  sit  between  them. 
On  the  middle  of  the  back  there  grows  a bunch  almost  as  high  as  that  of  a camel, 
covered  w ith  hair,  and  w hich  is  considered  as  a great  delicacy  by  those  that  hunt 
him.  There  is  no  pursuing  him  with  safety,  e.xcept  in  forests  where  there  are 
trees  large  enough  to  hide  tlie  hunters.  He  is  generally  taken  by  pit-lalls  ; the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  where  he  is  found  wild,  digging  holes  in  tlie 
ground,  and  covering  them  over  with  boughs  of  trees  and  gra.ss;  tlien  provoking 
the  bison  to  pursue  them,  tliey  get  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pit-fall,  while  tlie 
furious  animal,  running  head  I’oremost,  falls  into  the  pit  prepared  for  him,  and 
is  there  quickly  overcome  and  slain. 

Besides  these  real  distinctions  in  the  cow  kind,  there  have  been  many  others 
made,  that  appear  to  be  in  name  onl}’.  Thus  the  bonasus,  of  which  naturalists 
have  given  us  long  descriptions,  is  supposed  by  Klein  and  Buffon  to  be  no  more 
than  another  name  for  the  bison,  as  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  the 
ancients  coincide.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  cow  kind,  there  are  in  fact  but  two 
that  are  really  distinct ; namely  the  cow,  and  the  buffalo  : these  two  are  separated 
by  nature  ; they  seem  to  bear  an  antipathy  to  each  other ; they  avoid  each  other, 
and  may  be  considered  as  much  removed  as  the  horse  is  from  the  ass  or  the 
zebra. 

If  we  examine  the  form  of  these  animals,  as  they  are  found  tame,  in  different 
regions,  we  shall  find,  that  the  breed  of  the  urns,  or  those  without  a hum)), 
chiefly  occupy  the  cold  and  the  temperate  zones,  and  are  not  so  much  dispersed, 
towards  the  south.  On  the  contrary,  the  breed  of  the  bison,  or  the  animal  with 
a hump,  is  found  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  world;  throughout  the  vast 
continent  of  India  ; throughout  Africa,  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.’*"  In  all  these  countries,  the  bison  seems  chiefly  to  prevail;  where  they 

* The  Bison. — Among  the  Bisons  are  Auerocks  and  Zuhr,  is  tlie  tme  bison  of  the 
found  indications  of  an  ancient  and  colossal  ancients.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  elevated 
»i)iecies  existing  at  one  time  in  Kurope  and  stature,  inea-suring  six  feet  at  the  shoulder, 
Northern  Asia,  and  also  in  America,  attested  and  ten  feet  three  inches  from  the  nose  to 
by  the  repeated  discovery  of  enormous  skulls  the  tail.  Mr.  Gillihert,  who  resided  a long 
iu  the  diluvian  strata  of  the  earth,  on  the  time  in  Poland,  and  reared  a female,  is  th« 
vegetable  mould,  and  even  beneath  them,  author  who  dissected  and  best  described  this 
among  the  remains  of  the  mastadou  and  species.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
ihinoceros.  their  bones,  as  was  observed  just  now,  ar« 

The  animal  :i.jnmonly  knowu  by  the  name  of  found  iu  the  suiieriiuous  straiA  of  tem- 
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are  round  to  liave  a smooth,  soft  hair,  are  very  nimble  of  foot,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure supply  the  want  of  horses."^  The  bison  breed  is  also  more  expert  and 


pprate  Europe.  At  present  they  are  nearly 
destroj’etl  in  Liihuan  a.  though  they  were 
still  common  in  Germany,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. They  may  be  now  looked  upon  as 
residing  only  in  the  forests  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia, in  Asia,  the  Carpathian  and  Caucasian 
mountain  forests,  and  the  Kobi  Desert.  They 
prefer  high  wooded  localities  to  the  plain  or 
low  lands,  live  in  sm.".ll  troops,  and  have  a 
groaning  voice.  The  Gaw-Kottah  of  the 
Persians  is  probably  this  animal. 

The  Gauu. — This  is  a species  of  bison, 
which,  from  all  accounts,  appears  to  be 
among  the  largest  now  living;  and  although 
in  Indian  phraseology  the  word  buffalo  has 
been  used,  no  doubt  can  exist  re.specting  its 
affinity  to  the  bison ; indeed  the  gaur  may 
be  no  other  than  the  true  bison,  though  from 
certain  testimonies  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  an  intermediate  species  The  head  of 
the  gaur  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  domestic  ox,  but  the  forehead  is  more 
arched  and  raised ; the  horns  strong  and 
rough,  are  not  bent  back  as  in  the  buffalo ; 
the  eyes  are  smaller  than  the  ox ; the  mus- 
cles of  the  legs  and  thighs  very  prominent 
and  strong.  But  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  the  gaur,  that  which  should  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  ruminants,  consists  in 
a series  of  spinoiis  processes  along  the  back, 
beginning  at  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
shortening  gradually  till  they  are  lost  half 
way  down  tlie  spine  ; the  foremost  are  at 
least  six  inches  higher  than  the  ridge  of  the 
back.  These  gaurs  live  in  families  of  ten 
or  tweny,  graze  on  the  meadows,  and  feed 
on  leaves  and  buds  of  trees.  Buffaloes  fear 
their  presence  and  never  invade  their  local- 
ities. 

The  American  Bison. — This  species  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  buffalo, 
and  was  long  compounded  with  the  bison  of 
Europe,  though  it  is  anatomically  more  remote 
from  it  than  the  yak,  notwithstanding  the 
great  external  similarity  between  them.  They 
are  distinguished  by  small  horns,  very  dis- 
tant, turned  sideways  and  upwards.  The 
structure  of  the  animal  is  heavy  in  front, 
meagre  and  weak  behind.  Upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  head  there  is  a vast  quantity  of 
long,  wooly  hair  hanging  over  the  face,  ears, 
and  hums. 

These  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  standing 
with  the  feet  much  more  under  them  than 
domestic  cattle.  They  reside  in  winter  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  woods  of  temperate 
North  America,  ascending  the  mountains 
and  penetrating  into  New  Mexico.  Towards 
summer  they  migrate  northwards,  and  in 
their  passage  both  in  spring  and  autumn, 


occasionally  form  herds  of  several  thousands. 
They  are  not  naturally  dangerous,  but  irrita- 
ble. They  defend  themselves  against  troops 
of  wolves  by  forming  a circle  with  the 
strongest  outside,  a j ractice  which  is  com- 
mon to  most  gregarious  ruminants  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  Indians  shoot  them  or  enrompass  ap, 
herd  by  firing  the  grass,  when  a number  are 
destroyed  without  difficulty.  In  the  north, 
they  drive  them  into  staked  avenues,  while 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  kill  them 
from  a tree  in  the  centre  of  the  recess  ; they 
make  cloaks  of  their  hides.  The  buffalo 
dance  is  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of 
the  year  among  the  many  tribes. 

The  Yak. — This  animal  bears  some  re- 
semblance. to  the  buffalo  in  the  form  of  the 
head.  Like  the  rest  of  the  bisoiites,  the  yaks 
frequent  mountainous  woods  and  valleys, 
keeping  the  .south  side  in  winter  and  the 
north  in  summer.  They  are  found  in  Thibet, 
China,  and  central  India.  It  also  inhabits 
the  Ataic  mountains,  and  supplies  milk  to 
the  Calmucks,  and  affords  materials  of  trade 
in  the  sale  of  their  white  tails,  of  which  the 
Persians  and  Turks  make  standards,  com- 
monly named  horse-tails,  dyed  of  various 
colours,  but  principally  crimson.  The  Tar- 
tars lead  a wandering  life  with  these  cattle, 
preserving  their  milk  which  is  verj-  good  and 
abundant,  in  bladders ; till  they  load  the 
animals  with  their  own  produce,  and  cany 
it  to  market ; the}'  make  tents  and  ropes  of 
the  hair;  caps  and  clothes  of  the  skin. 

The  Gagai.  is  another  of  the  existing 
species,  which  is  nearly  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  English  bull,  with  a dull  and  heavy 
appearance  ; but  at  the  same  time,  of  a form 
equal  in  strength  and  activity  with  the  wild 
buffalo.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  its 
peculiarities  ; suffice  it,  in  the  place  of  the 
hump,  the  gagai  has  a sharp  vidge  which 
commences  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
slopes  gradually  up  till  it  comes  over  the 
shoulder  joints,  then  nins  horizontally  almost 
a third  part  of  the  back,  where  it  terminates 
with  a very  sudden  slope.  The  people  in- 
habiting the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Chita- 
gong  have  herds  of  the  gagai,  in  a domestic 
state. — Animal  Kingdom  oe  Baron  Cuvier. 

* Bisons  in  Lithuania.  — The  Bison, 
called  in  Polish  Zuby,  has  disappeared  from 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  forest  ot 
Bialowiez,  in  Luthuania,  wherein,  as  appears 
from  an  official  return  which  has  just  been 
published,  there  were,  in  1824,  J>43  large  and 
small.  The  Russian  Government  has  taken 
measures  for  the  preseivation  of  this  valuable 
race  of  animals. 
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docile  than  ours;  many  of  them,  when  they  carry  burthens,  bend  their  knees 
to  take  them  up,  or  set  them  down  : they  are  treate^l,  therefore,  by  the  natives 
of  those  countries,  witli  a degree  of  tenderness  and  care  equal  to  their  utility ; 
and  the  respect  for  them  in  India  has  degenerated  even  into  blind  adoration. 
But  it  is  among  the  Hottentots  where  these  animals  are  chiefly  esteemed,  as 
being  more  than  commonly  serviceable.  They  are  their  fellow-domestics,  the 
companions  of  their  pleasures  and  fatigues  ; the  cow  is  at  once  the  Hottentot’s 
protector  and  servant,  assists  him  in  attending  his  flocks,  and  guarding  them 
against  every  invader  ; while  the  sheep  are  grazing,  the  faithful  bakely,  as  this 
kind  of  cow  is  called,  stands  or  grazes  beside  them ; still,  however,  attentive  to 
the  looks  of  its  master,  the  bakely  flies  rou.  id  the  field,  herds  in  flie  sheep  at 
their  straying,  obliges  them  to  keep  within  proper  limits,  and  shows  no  mercy 
to  robbers,  or  even  strangers,  who  attempt  to  plunder.  But  it  is  not  the  plun- 
derers of  the  flock  alone,  but  even  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  that  these  bakelys 
are  taught  to  combat.  Every  army  of  Hottentots  is  furnished  with  a proper 
herd  of  these,  which  are  let  loose  against  the  enemy,  when  (he  occasion  is  most 
convenient.  Being  thus  sent  forward,  they  overturn  all  before  them;  they 
strike  every  opposer  down  with  their  horns,  and  trample  upon  them  with  their 
feet;  and  thus  often  procure  their  masters  an  easy  victory,  even  before  they 
have  attempted  to  strike  a blow."  An  animal  so  serviceable,  it  may  be  supposed, 
is  not  without  its  reward.  The  bakely  lives  in  the  same  cottage  with  its  master, 
and,  by  long  habit,  gains  an  affection  for  him  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  man 
approaches  to  the  brute,  so  the  brute  seems  to  attain  even  to  some  share  of  hu- 
man sagacity.  The  Hottentot  and  his  bakely  thus  mutually  assist  each  other  ; 
and  when  the  latter  happens  to  die,  a new  one  is  chosen  to  succeed  him,  by  a 
council  of  the  old  men  of  the  village.  The  new  bakely  is  then  joined  with  one 
of  the  veterans  of  his  own  kind,  from  whom  he  learns  his  art,  becomes  social 
and  diligent,  and  is  taken  for  life  into  human  friendship  and  protection. 

The  bisons,  or  cows 
with  a hump,  are  found  to 
differ  very  much  from  each 
other  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  where  thej 
are  found.  The  wild  ones 
of  this  kind,  as  with  us,  are 
much  larger  than  the  tame. 

Some  have  horn.s,  and 
some  are  without  any ; 
some  have  them  depressed, 
and  some  raised  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  used 
as  weapons  of  annoyance 
or  defence ; some  are  ex- 
tremely large  ; and  others 
among  them,  such  as  the 
zebu,  or  Barbary  cow,  are  (Brahmin  Bull.) 

very  small.  They  are  all,  however,  equally  docile  and  gentle  when  tametl ; and 
in  general,  furnished  with  a fine,  lustrous,  soft  hair,  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
our  own  breed ; their  hump  is  also  of  different  sizes,  in  some  weighing  from 
forty  to  fifty  pounds,  in  others  less;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  necessarily  belonging  to  the  animal ; and  probably  it  might  be  cut  away 
without  much  injury  : it  resembles  a gristly  fat;  and,  as  1 am  assured,  cuts  aud 
tastes  somewhat  like  a dressed  udder. 

Of  all  animals,  except  man  alone,  the  cow  seems  most  extensively  (iropagated. 
Its  nature  seems  equally  capable  of  the  rigours  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  as  well  of  the  frozen  fields  of  Iceland,  as  the  burning  deserts  of  Lybia. 
It  seems  an  ancient  inmate  in  every  climate,  domestic  and  tame  in  those  coun- 
tries which  have  been  civilized,  savage  and  wild  in  the  countries  which  are  less 
peopled,  but  capable  of  being  made  useful  in  all ; able  to  defend  itself  in  a state 
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of  naiMre  tagainst  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  forest;  and  only  subordinate 
to  man  whose  force  it  has  experienced,  and  wliose  aid  it  at  last  seems  to  require 
However  wild  the  calves  are  which  are  taken  from  the  dam  in  a savage  state 
either  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  soon  become  humble,  patient,  and  familiar;  and 
man  may  be  considered,  in  those  countries,  as  almost  helpless  without  their 
assistance.  Other  animals  preserve  their  nature  or  their  form  with  inflexible 
perseverance ; but  these,  in  every  respect,  suit  themselves  to  the  appetites  and 
conveniences  of  niankind;  and  as  their  shapes  are  found  to  alter,  so  also  does 
their  nature;  in  no  animal  is  there  seen  a greater  variety  of  kinds,  and  in  none 
a more  humble  and  pliant  disposition. 

THE  EUFFALO. — If  we  should  compare  the  shape  of  our  common  cow 
with  that  of  the  bison,  the  difference  will  appear  very  great.  The  shaggy  mane 
of  the  latter,  the  beard,  the  curled  forehead,  the  inverted  horns,  the  broad 
breast,  and  the  narrow  hinder  parts,  give  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a lion  than 
a cow  ; and  lit  it  more  for  a state  of  war  with  mankind,  than  a slate  of  servitude 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  appearances,  both  animals  are  found  to  be  the  same 
or  at  least,  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  breed  among  each  other,  and  propagate 
a race  that  continues  the  kind.'*’ 


Bukvai-oes. — Buffaloes  in  general  are 
animals  of  a large  stature,  resembling  the 
bull,  low  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  and  sup- 
ported by  strong,  solid  limbs. 

Although  in  a domestic  state  the  buffalo 
is  not  remarkable  for  docility,  or  attachment 
to  its  keeper,  yet  a feeling  of  this  kind,  mix- 
ed no  doubt,  with  instructive  antipathy,  is 
exemplified  in  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  D. 
Johnson. 

“ Two  biparies,  or  carriers  of  grain  and 
merchandise  on  the  hacks  of  bullocks,  were 
driving  a loaded  string  of  these  animals  from 
Palamow  to  Chitrah  ; when  they  had  come 
within  a few  miles  of  the  latter  place,  a tiger 
seized  on  the  man  in  the  rear,  which  was 
seen  by  a gtuiUah  (herdsman)  as  he  was 
watching  his  buffaloes  grazing : he  boldly 
ran  up  to  the  man’s  assistance,  and  cut  the 
tiger  very  severely  with  his  sword  j upon 
which  the  ferocious  animal  dropped  the 
biparie  and  seized  the  herdsman.  The 
bufialoes  obsei-ving  it,  attacked  the  tiger  and 
rescued  the  herdsman ; they  tossed  him  about 
from  one  to  the  other,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  killed  him.  Both  the  wounded 
men  were  brought  to  me  ; the  herdsman  re- 
covered, but  the  biparie  died.” 

This  anecdote  reveals,  if  not  attachment, 
great  antipathy  and  courage ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  neither  the  lion  nor  the  tiger  are 
inclined  to  prey  upon  the  buffalo,  whose  ven- 
geance is  probably  kept  alivff  by  occasional 
flepredations  upon  their  young  ; and  Indian 
herdsmen  do  not  scruple  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  most  dangerous  jungle,  seated  upon  the 
back  of  some  favourite  animal. 

Antipatiix  to  Red  Coi.ours. — Their  ex- 
treme hostility  to  glaring  colours  is  often  re- 
marked in  India;  the  same  is  observed  in 
Ruropc,  and  at  the  Cape.  A general  officer, 
now  living,  relates  that  while  a young  man, 
he  was  employed  in  surveying  Hungary,  and 
happening  to  use  a small  plain  table,  the 


back  of  which  was  covered  with  red  morocco 
as  he  walked  from  one  station  to  another, 
he  sometimes  carried  it  with  the  paper  against 
his  breast,  and  the  crimson  colour  in  front. 
On  a sudden,  he  perceived  at  a considerable 
distance  a herd  of  grazing  hutfaloes  throw 
out  signs  of  defiance,  and  come  down  in  full 
gallop  towards  him  with  their  tails  up,  and 
evincing  the  most  tumultuous  frenzy.  Not 
suspecting  the  cause,  he  paused  and  dropped 
his  hand,  when  the  whole  troop  stopped  and 
looked  about,  as  if  at  a loss  ; he  went  on, 
and  unconsciously  raising  the  table  again 
brought  the  obnoxious  colour  in  sight.  They 
set  off  a second  time  towards  him,  but  gues- 
ing  the  cause,  he  hid  the  red  side  from  them 
and  proceeded  unmolested. 

Of  this  species  there  are  several  varieties, 
quoted  by  Cuvier  in  his  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  Pagasse.  (B.  Pegasus)  Pliny  re- 
lates that  Ethiopia  produced  winged  horses, 
armed  with  horns,  named  pegasi.  Fathers 
Gallini  and  Carle  observe  that,  “ On  the 
road  to  Loando,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
they  saw  two  pacasses,  which  are  animabs 
very  similar  to  buffaloes,  roaring  like  lions  ; 
the  male  and  female  being  always  together. 
They  are  white,  with  rufous  and  black  spots ; 
wil/i  ears  half  a yard  in  length,  and  the 
horns  always  straight.”  Lopes  describes 
them  as  somewhat  less  than  an  ox,  but  simi- 
lar in  head  and  neck.  Dapper  reports  them 
to  be  buffaloes  of  a reddish  colour  with  long 
horns.  These  testimonies  are  vague,  but 
still  indicate  one  and  the  same  animal 
partially  misrepresented. 

The  Ahnee. — India  and  China  arc  the 
native  regions  of  another  group  of  tnie  buffa- 
loes, both  wild  and  tame.  The  gigantic 
arnee  is  a rare  species,  only  found  in  single 
families  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. A party  of  British  officers  of  cavalry, 
stationed  in  the  north  of  Bengal,  went  on  a 
three  months’  hunting  exi>edition  to  the 
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The  buffalo  i.?,  upon  the  whole,  by  no  means  so  beautiful  a creature  as  th& 
cow;  his  figure  is  more  clumsy  and  awkward;  his  air  is  wilder;  and  he  carries 
his  head  lower,  and  nearer  the  ground  ; his  limbs  are  less  fleshy,  and  his  tail 
more  naked  of  hair : his  body  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  cow  kind  , 
his  legs  are  higher;  his  head  smaller;  his  horns  not  so  round,  black,  and  com- 
pressed, with  a bunch  of  curled  hair  hanging  down  between  them  ; his  skin  is 
also  harder  and  thicker,  more  black,  and  less  furnished  with  hair ; his  flesh, 
wliich  is  hard  and  blackish,  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  likewise  to 
the  smell.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  that  of  the  cow  ; 
it  is,  however,  produced  in  great  abundance.  In  the  warm  countries,  almost  all 
their  cheese  is  made  of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  ; and  they  supply  butter  also  in 
large  quantifies.  The  veal  of  the  young  buffalo  is  not  better  eating  than  the 
beef  of  the  old.  'The  hide  of  this  animal  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable  thing  he 
furnishes.  Tho  leather  made  of  it  is  well  known  for  its  thickness,  softness,  and 


impenetrability.  As  these  animals  are, 

eastward,  and  destroyed  in  that  time  forty- 
two  tigers,  but  only  one  aruee,  though  nume- 
rous wild  buffaloes  became  their  quarry. 
Wlien  the  head  of  this  specimen  rested  jier- 
pendicular  on  the  ground,  it  required  the 
outstretched  arms  of  a man  to  hold  the  points 
of  the  horns.  Captain  Williamson,  in  his 
Oriental  Field  Sports  evidently  speaks  of 
the  true  amee  in  the  anecdote  where  one  of 
these  animals  pursued  a sportsman  to  his 
elephant,  and  ran  its  horns  under  his  belly  to 
lift  him  up.  The  common  arnee,  is  also  a 
very  large  animal ; these  live  gregariously  in 
woods  and  swamps,  occasionally  floating  in 
whole  droves  down  the  Gauges,  seemingly 
asleep,  until  the  current  lauds  them  on  some 
island,  or  on  the  bank ; boats  are  sometimes 
endangered  by  sailing  in  among  them  un- 
awares. 

They  are  said  to  plunge  under  water,  and 
raise  acquatic  plants  with  their  horns  to  the 
surface,  and  feed  on  them  while  driving  down 
the  stream. 

A herd  of  these  animals  was  observed  by  a 
column  of  troops,  some  years  ago,  on  the 
march  to  Patna,  by  the  inland  roacl.  On  dis- 
covering the  red  dresses  of  the  soldiers  they 
threw  out  their  usual  signals  of  hostility, 
and  'galloped  off , then  suddenly  wheeling 
round,  came  in  a body,  as  if  they  intended  to 
charge,  and  their  horns  overtopping  their 
lieads,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  they 
were  not  mounted  by  some  hostile  force  ; part 
of  the  column,  therefore,  halted  and  formed, 
and  the  animals  suddenly  struck  by  the 
glittering  of  the  arms,  stopped,  turned  tu- 
midtuously  round,  and  dashed  into  cover. 

The  Cape  Bupfalo. — This  .species  is 
designated  by  the  Hottentots  by  the  name 
of  Qu’araho.  It  is  distinguished  by  dark 
and  rugous  horns  spreading  horizontally  over 
the  summit  of  the  Bead  in  the  shape  of  a 
scalp. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  Pliny  alludes 
to  this  species  in  his  description  of  the  fierce 
African  wild  oxen,  which  were  caught  in  pit- 
falls  : the  Aralio  is  a truly  terrible  and  fero- 


in  general,  larger  and  stronger  than  the 

cious  beast,  possessing  a tremendous  voice, 
and  moving  with  considerable  swiftness,  but 
so  ponderous  as  to  be  disinclined  to  ascend ; 
its  scent  is  keen,  but  the  breadth  of  its  horns 
impede  its  sight.  This  species  live  in  small 
herds  in  brushwood  and  .open  forests  of  Caf- 
fraria,  occasionally  uniting  in  droves  upon 
the  ])lain.  Professor  Thunberg  gives  an  ap- 
palling account  of  the  destruction  of  two 
horses  by  one  of  these  animals,  the  riders 
providentially  escaping  by  diming  trees. 
Their  hide  is  made  into  shields,  cut  into 
whips  and  traces,  and  is  so  hard  that  a mus- 
ket ball  will  scarcely  penetrate  into  it,  unless 
the  lead  be  mi.xed  with  tin.  Since  the  increase 
of  the  settlements  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  buffalo  is  become  more  scarce  in 
the  colony,,  but  they  spread  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Africa  to  an  unknown  distance  in  the 
interior. 

The  Domestic  Bupfai.o. — The  domestic 
buffalo  is  no  doidit  descended  from  the  arnee. 
It  is  an  animal  at  all  times  of  verj'  doubtful 
docility,  with  a sombre,  malignant  eye,  active, 
daring,  swift,  and  persevering  when  excited  j 
possessed  of  great  strength  for  burden  and 
for  the  plough,  two  being  equal  in  power 
to  four  horses ; but  furnishing  little  and  in- 
different milk,  and  worse  flesh  : the  hide  and 
horns  are  alone  valuable.  The  domestic  breed 
in  Bengal  is  not  more  than  four  feet  and  a, 
half  high,  and  used  to  labour ; but  for  bur- 
den, care  is  required  to  be  taken  that  the 
goods  they  carry  do  not  suffer  from  wet,  their 
propensity  to  lie  down  in  water  being  invinci- 
ble; wood  and  bilcks  are,  therefore,  their 
most  common  load.  The  largest  of  the  wild 
breed  are  used  by  the  native  princes,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  arnees,  and  fight  with  tigers 
in  ])ublic  shows.  With  the  natives,  they  are 
docile ; they  ride  on  their  favourite  without 
fear.  When  driven  .along,  the  herds  keep 
close  together,  so  that  the  driver,  if  necessary, 
walks  from  the  back  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
perfectly  at  his  convenience.  In  Italy  it  is 
asserted  that  buffaloes  have  again  becoms- 
wild.  Majou  Ssutu. 
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cow  they  are  usefully  employed  in  agriculture.  They  are  used  in  drawing  bur- 
thens, and  sometimes  in  carrying  them  ; being  guided  by  a ring,  which  is  thrust 
through  their  nose.  Two  buflaloes  yoked  in  a wagon  are  said  to  draw  more 
than  four  strong  horses  ; as  their  heads  and  necks  are  natundly  bent  down- 
ward, they  are  thus  better  fitted  for  the  draught,  and  the  whole  weight  of  their 
bodies  is  applied  to  the  carriage  tliat  is  to  be  drawn  forward. 

Although  these  animals  be  chiefly  found  in  the  torrid  zone,  yet  they  are  bred 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  they  make  the  food  and 
the  riches  of  the  poor.  The  female  produces  but  one  at  a time,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cow;  but  they  are  very  difl’erent  in  the  times  of  gestation  ; for  the 
cow,  as  we  knoiv,  goes  but  nine  months,  whereas  the  buffalo  continues  preg- 
nant for  twelve. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  history  of  these  animals,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  no  names  have  been  more  indiscriminately  used  than  those  of  the 
bull,  the  urus,  the  bison,  and  the  buffalo.  Jt,  therefore,  becomes  such  as  would 
have  distinct  ideas  of  each,  to  be  careful  in  separating  the  kinds,  the  one  from 
the  other,  allowing  the  cow  for  the  standard  of  all.  The  urus,  whether  of  the 
large  enormous  kind  of  Lithuania,  01  the  smaller  race  of  Spain — whether  with 
long  or  short  horns — whether  with  or  without  longhair  in  the  forehead,  is  every 
\yay  the  same  with  what  our  common  breed  was  before  they  were  taken  from 
the  forest,  and  reduced  to  a state  of  servitude.  The  bison,  and  all  its  varieties, 
which  are  known  by  a hump  between  the  shoulders,  is  also  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  class.  This  animal,  whether  with  crooked  or  straight  horns — whether  they 
be  turned  towards  the  cheek,  or  totally  wanting — whether  it  be  large  or  dimi- 
nutive— whatever  be  its  colour,  or  whatever  the  length  of  its  hair — whether 
called  the  bonasus  by  some,  or  the  biibalus  by  others,  is  but  a variety  of  the 
cow  kind,  with  whom  it  breeds,  and  with  Avhoin  of  consequence  it  has  the 
closest  connexion.  Lastly  , the  buffalo,  though  shaped  much  more  like  the  cow 
is  a distinct  kind  by  itself,  that  never  mixes  with  any  of  the  former — that  goes 
tw'elye  months  with  young,  whereas  the  cow  goes  but  nine — that  testifies  an 
aversion  to  the  latter,  and  though  bred  under  the  same  roof,  or  feeding  in  the 
same  pasture,  has  always  kept  separate,  and  makes  a distinct  race  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I'licse  two  kinds  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  real  varieties  in  the 
cow  kind,  of  which  naturalists  have  given  so  many  varieties.  With  respect  to 
some  circumstances  mentioned  by  travellers— such  as  that  of  many  kinds 
defending  themselves  by  voiding  their  dung  against  their  pursuers;  this  is  a 
practice  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  timid  creatures  when  pursued, 
and  arises  rather  from  fear  than  a desire  of  defence.  The  musky  smell  also  bv 
which  some  have  been  distinguished,  is  found  common  to  many  of  these  kinds, 
in  a state  of  nature ; and  does  not  properly  make  the  characteristic  marks  of 
any.^  The  particular  kind  of  noise  also  which  some  of  them  are  known  to 


* Musk  Bui.i.. — There  is  a Musk  Bull 
which  inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  North 
America,  on  the  west  side  of  Iludson's  Buy. 
It  is  in  size  equal  to  a Guernsey  cow ; the 
hair  is  brownish  black,  occasionally  marked 
\,ith  large  white  blots;  it  grows  to  a very 
great  length,  and  is  composed  of  a long,  soft 
down,  intennixed  with  straight  hairs ; the 
summit  of  the  head  of  the  male  is  covered 
by  the  horns,  which  fonn  a kind  of  scalp  ; in 
the  female  it  is  covered  with  hair;  the  legs 
are  generally  white,  and  the  hair  spreads  for- 
ward under  the  heels,  so  as  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  frog.  These  animals  live 
in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty.  The  bulls  are 
few  in  proportion  to  the  cows,  caused  as  it 
.appears  by  the  mortal  conflicts  among  them 
fur  the  possession  of  the  females  ; for  it  is 
observed  that  dead  males  art}  '^Dund, 
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and  that  in  the  rutting  season,  the  bulls  are 
so  jealous,  that  they  run  bellowing  at  every 
animal,  to  drive  them  off.  They  prefer  moun- 
tains and  barren  grounds  to  wooded  coun- 
tries, climb  rocks  with  agility  and  secure 
footing  ; they  feed  principally  on  grass,  when 
in  season,  but  mostly  on  mosses,  the  tops  of 
pine  shoots,  and  willows.  The  flesh  is  fla- 
voured like  that  of  the  elk ; the  calves  and 
heifers  are  best  for  the  table,  the  meat  of  the 
old  bulls  being  so  impregnated  with  a musky 
smell  as  to  be  very  disagreeable  food.  The 
geiutals  of  the  male  are  always  lubricated 
witii  a musky,  unctuous  secretion,  which  is 
so  powerful  as  to  retain  its  smell  for  several 
years.  Captain  Parry  met  this  species  as  far 
north  as  Alelville  Island,  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  spring  : each  carcass  furnished 
him  with  from  three  hundred  to  three  huu. 
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make,  .;hich  ratlier  resembles  gniiiting  fhan  bellowing  or  lowing,  is  but  a 
savage  variety,  which  many  wild  animals  have,  and  yet  lose  when  broiMit  into 
i state  of  tameness.  For  these  reasons  ^ i.. 


Mr.  Buffon,  whom  I have  followed  in 
Jhis  description,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Cebn,  or  little  African  cow,  and  the 
grunting,  or  Siberian  cow,  are  but  difi'e- 
rent  races  of  the  bison  ; as  the  shape 
of  the  horns,  or  the  length  of  the  hair, 
are  never  properly  characteristic  marks 
of  any  animal,  but  are  found  to  vary 
with  climate,  food,  and  cultivation. 

In  this  manner,  tlie  number  of  ani- 
mals of  the  cow  kind,  which  nautralists 
have  extended  to  eight  or  ten  sorts, 
are  reduced  to  two  ; and  as  the  utmost 
deference  is  paid  to  the  opinion  of 
BuCfon  in  this  particular,  1 have  taken 
him  for  my  guide 


(Zubu.) 


Nevertheless,  there  is  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind,  w'hich  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  naturalist  that  1 know  of,  has  hitherto  described,  yet  which  makes  a very 
distinct  class,  and  may  be  added  as  a third  species.  I’his  animal  was  shown, 
some  years  ago,  in  London,  and  seemed  to  unite  many  of  tlic  cliaracteristics  of 
the  cow  and  the  hog — having  the  head,  the  horns,  and  the  tail  of  the  former, 
with  the  bristles,  the  colour,  and  the  grunting  of  the  latter.  It  is  about  the  size 
ol  an  ass,  but  broader  and  thicker  ; the  colour  resembling  that  of  a hog,  and  the 
hair  bristly,  as  in  that  animal.  The  hair  upon  the  body  was  thin,  as  in  the 
hog  ; and  a row  of  bristles  ratf  along  the  spine,  rather  shorter  and  softer  than  in 
the  hog  kind.  The  head  was  rather  larger  than  that  of  a cow  ; the  teeth  %vere 
entirely  resernbling  those  of  that  animal,  and  the  tongue  was  rough  in  like 
manner.  It  fed  upon  hay  ; and,  consequently,  its  internal  conformation  must 
have  resembled  that  ot  the  cow  kind  more  than  the  hog,  whose  food  is  always 
chosen  of  a kind  more  succulent.  The  eyes  were  placed  in  the  head  as  w ith 
the  cow,  and  were  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  colour;  the  horns  were  black  and 
llattish,  but  bent  rather  backwards  to  the  neck,  as  in  the  goat  kind;  the  neck 
was  short  and  thick,  and  the  back  rather  rising  in  the  middle;  it  was  cloven- 
looted,  like  the  cow,  without  those  hinder  claws  that  are  found  in  the  hog  kinds. 
But  the  greatest  variety  of  all  in  this  extraordinary  creature,  which  was  a female, 
was,  that  it  had  but  two  teats,  and,  consequently,  in  that  respect,  resembled 
neither  of  the  kinds  to  which,  in  other  circumstances,  it  bore  so  strong  a simili- 
tude, Whether  this  animal  was  a distinct  kind,  or  a monster,  1 will  not 
)iretend  to  say  ; it  was  shown  under  the  name  of  the  bonasus  ; and  it  was  said, 
by  the  person  who  showed  it,  to  have  come  from  India  ; but  no  credi'  is  to  be 
given  to  interested  ignorance.  'I'lie  person  only  wanted  to  make  the  animal 
appear  as  extraordinary  as  jiossible  : and,  1 believe,  would  scarcely  scruple  a lie 
or  two,  to  increase  that  wonder  in  us,  by  which  he  found  the  means  of  living. 


drvtl  and  fifty  pounds  of  beef.  It  descends 
as  lar  south  as  the  province  of  Giiivra,  ac- 
cording to  Lopez  Gomara,  where  the  Spa- 
niards found  sheep  as  large  as  a horse,  with 
long  hair,  short  tails,  and  enormous  horns. — 
Captain  Turner  has  likewise,  in  his  account 
ot  an  einhassy  to  Thibet,  described  what  he 
calls  the  Yak  ot  Tartary,  or  Bushy-tailed 
Bull  ot  Ihiliet.  In  common  appearance  it 
resembles  the  English  bull;  but  it  has  a 
hunch  on  its  back,  and  is  covered  over  with  a 
thick  coat  of  long  hair,  which  is  manufac- 
tured into  tents  and  ropes.  But  the  greatest 
singidarity  is  about  their  tails,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a prodigious  quantily  of  long,  flow 


ing,  glossy  liair,  which  is  furnished  in  such 
abundance,  that  not  a joint  of  the  tail  is  per- 
cejitible  ; but  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
a large  cluster  of  hair  artificially  set  on. 
Throughout  the  East  lhe.se  fails  am  in  uni- 
versal use,  under  the  denomination  of  chow- 
ries,  for  driving  away  musquitoes,  and  othei 
insects,  from  the  face  and  person.  These 
aiiiinals  have  a downcast,  heavy  look,  and 
appear  sullen  and  suspicious  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  strangers.  They  do  not  low  loud, 
like  other  cattle,  but  make  a grunting  noise, 
scarcely  audible,  when  under  some  impres- 
sion of  uneosiuess. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  KIND  * 

As  no  two  animals  are  found  entirely  the  same,  so  it  is  not  to  be  expecfed  that 
any  twc  races  of  animals  should  exactly  correspond  in  every  particidar.  'J'he 
Goat  and  the  Sheep  are  apparently  diflerent,  in  ihe  form  of  their  bodies,  in  their 
covering,  and  in  their  horns.  '1  hey  may  from  hence  be  considered  as  two 
different  kinds,  with  regard  to  all  common  and  domestic  purposes.  But  if  we 
come  to  examine  them  closer,  and  ol)scrve  their  internal  conformation,  no  two 
animals  can  be  more  alike — their  feet,  their  foiw  stomachs,  their  suet,  their 
appetites,  all  arc  entirely  the  same,  and  show  the  similitude  between  them  ; but 
what  makes  a much  stronger  connexion  is,  that  they  propagate  with  each  other. 
"I’he  buck  goat  is  found  to  produce  with  the  ewe  an  animal  that  in  two  or  three 
generations  returns  to  the  sheep,  and  seems  to  retain  no  marks  of  its  ancient 
progenitor,  (if)  Idie  sheep  and  the  goat,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  family  ; and  were  the  whole  races  reduced  to  one  of  each, 
they  would  quickly  replenish  the  earth  with  their  kind. 

If  we  examine  the  sheep  and  goat  internally,  we  shall  find,  as  was  said,  that 
their  conformation  is  entirely  the  same;  nor  is  their  structure  very  remote  from 
that  of  the  cow  kind,  which  they  resemble  in  their  hoofs,  and  in  their  chewing 
the  cud.  Indeed,  all  ruminant  animals  are  internally  very  much  alike.  The 
goat,  the  sheep,  or  the  deer,  exhibit  to  the  e}'e  of  the  anatomist  the  same  parts 
in  miniature  which  the  cow  or  the  bison  exhibited  in  the  great.  But  the  diffe- 
rences between  these  animals  arc,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  apparent.  Nature 
has  obviously  marked  the  distinctions  between  the  cow  and  the  sheep  kind,  by 
their  form  and  size  ; and  they  are  also  distinguished  from  those  of  the  deer  kind, 
by  never  shedding  their  horns.  Indeed,  the  form  and  figure  of  these  animals, 
if  there  were  nothing  else,  would  seldom  fail  of  guiding  us  to  the  kind ; and  we 
might  almost,  upon  sight,  fell  which  belongs  to  the  deer  kind,  and  which  are  to 
be  degraded  into  that  of  the  goat.  However,  the  annually  shedding  the  horns 
in  the  deer,  and  the  permanence  in  the  sheep,  draws  a pretty  exact  line  between 
the  kinds:  so  that  we  may  hold  to  this  distinction  oidy,  and  define  the  sheep 
and  goat  kind  as  ruminant  animals  of  a smaller  size,  that  never  shed  their  horns. 

If  we  consider  these  harmless  and  useful  animals  in  one  point  of  view,  we 
shall  find  that  both  have  been  long  reclaimed,  ond  brought  into  a state  of 
domestic  servitude.  Both  seem  to  require  protection  from  man,  and  are,  in 
some  measure,  pleased  with  his  society.  The  sheep,  indeed,  is  the  more 
serviceable  creature  of  the  two  ; but  the  goat  has  more  sensibility  and  attach- 
ment. 'I  hc  attending  upon  both  was  once  the  employment  of  the  wisest  and 
the  best  of  men:  and  those  have  been  ever  supposed  the  happiest  times  in 
which  these  harmless  creatures  were  considered  as  the  chief  objects  of  humatt 
attention.  In  the  earliest  ages,  the  goat  seemed  rather  the  greater  favourite  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  continues  such,  in  some  countries,  to  this  day  among  the  poor. 
However,  the  sheep  has  long  since  become  the  principal  object  of  human  care  ; 
while  the  goat  is  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  or  become  the 
possession  only  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  sheep,  therelore,  and  its 
varieties,  may  be  considered  first  ; and  the  goat,  v'ith  all  those  of  its  kind,  will 
then  properly  follow. 

* In  the  Sheep  kind,  the  horns  are  hollow,  in  either.  In  the  Goat,  the  horns  arc  hollow, 
wrinkled,  perennial,  bent  backwards  and  out-  rough,  compressed,  and  rise  somewhat  erect 
wauls,  into  a circidar  or  spiral  form,  and  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  bent  hack- 
generally  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  In  wards.  There  are  eight  front  teeth  in  the 
the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight  front  teeth,  but  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper,  and  no  canine 
none  in  the  upper;  there  are  no  canine  teetlv  teeth  in  either;  the  chin  is  beardeil. 

(g)  Buflbn,  passim 
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1 HE  SHEEP. — I'liose  animals  (Iiat  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  man 
in  a few  generations  become  indolent  and  helpless.  Having  lost  the  habit  ot 

self-defence,  they  seem  to  lose 
also  the  instincts  of  nature.  The 
sheep,  in  its  present  domestic 
state,  is  of  all  animals  the  most 
defenceless  and  inolfensive. — 
With  its  liberty,  it  seems  to 
have  been  deprived  of  its  swift- 
ness and  cunning  ; and  what  in 
the  as.s  might  rather  be  called 
patience,  in  the  sheep  appears  to 
be  stupidity.  With  no  one  qua- 
lity to  lit  it  for  self  preservation, 
it  makes  vain  efforts  at  all.  They 
ru!i  together  in  Hocks: — rather 
with  the  hopes  of  losing  their 
(White  Face  Sheep.)  single  danger  in  the  crowd,  than 

of  uniting  to  repress  the  attack  by  numbers.  'I'he  sheep,  therefore,  were  it 
exposed  in  its  present  state  to  struggle  with  its  natural  enemies  of  the  forest, 
would  soon  be  extirpated.  Loaded  with  a heavy  fleece,  deprived  of  the 
defence  of  its  horns,  and  rendered  heavy,  slow,  and  feeble,  it  can  lune  no  other 
safety  than  what  it  finds  from  man.  This  animal  is  now,  therefore,  obliged  to 
rely  solely  upon  that  art  for  protection,  to  which  it  originally  owes  its  degrada- 
tion. Put  we  are  not  to  impute  to  Nature  the  formation  of  an  animal  so  utterly 
unprovided  against  its  enemies,  and  so  unfit  for  defence.  The  moulllon,  which 
is  the  sheep  in  a savage  state,  is  a bold,  fleet  creature,  able  to  escape  from  the 
greater  animals  by  its  swiftness,  or  to  oppose  the  smaller  kinds  vvith  (lie  arms  it 
has  received  from  Nature. 

The  sheep,  in  its  servile  state, 
seems  to  be  divested  of  all  in- 
clinations of  its  own  ; and  of 
all  animals  it  appears  (he  most 
stupid.  Every  quadruped  has 
a peculiar  turn  of  countenance, 
a i)hysiognomy,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  that  generally  marks  its 
nature.  The  sheep  seems  to 
have  none  of  those  traits  that 
betoken  cither  courage  or  cun- 
ning ; its  large  eyes,  separated 
Irom  each  other,  its  ears  stick- 
ing out  on  each  side,  and  its 
narrow  nostrils,  all  testify  the  (liiack  Facj  .s'.avp.) 

e.xtreme  simplicity  of  this  creature  ; and  the  position  of  its  horns  also  show  that 
Nat  ure  designed  the  sheep  rather  for  flight  than  combat. 

^Ihe  goat,  which  it  resembles  in  so  many  other  respects,  is  much  its  superior.* 


* Tub  Genus  Oris. — Sheep  are  so  nearly 
allied  to  goats,  that  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters ot  the  two  genera  are  of  a trivial  cha- 
racter. The  chaffVon,  which  in  the  former  is 
almost  invariably  more  or  less  elevated,  is  in 
the  Litter  occasionally  of  the  same  form;  the 
oeard  is  not  absolutely  wanting  in  the  one, 
and  sometimes  absent  in  the  other.  It  was 
believed  by  the  ancients,  that  sheep  are  of 
hybrid  production;  and  the  moderns  still 
relate,  that  the  commixture  of  the  two  spe- 
cies produce  prolific  breeds,  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  found 


in  America.  There  are,  however,  no  well- 
authenticated  facts  to  establish  the  matter 
beyond  a doubt ; and  the  mere  carelessness 
of  the  proprietors  of  flocks  is  certainly  insuffi- 
cient cause  for  their  existence  ; for  if  the  two 
genera  intermixed  with  facility,  and  remain- 
ed prolific,  most  countries  would  be  without 
the  pure  breed  of  either,  and  possess  only 
the  intermediate ; and  above  all,  the  west 
coast  of  Afric.-t  would  be  in  th.it  condition, 
because  the  wool  is  there  no  object,  and  not 
the  least  care  is  taken  in  breeding  of  the  do- 
injstic  anim.ils ; and  3‘et  several  breeds  of 
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Tlie  one  has  i(s  particular  aUachinenIs,  secs  I’aiigcr,  and  generally  co..rrives  to 
escape  it  : but  the  other  is  timid  without  a cause,  and  secure  wlien  real  danger 
approaches.  Nor  is  the  sheep,  when  bred  up  tame  in  the  htitise,  and  familiarized 
with  its  keepers,  less  obstinately  absurd  : from  being  dull  and  timid,  it  thei:' 
acquires  a,  degree  ot  pert  latniliarity  ; butts  with  its  head,  becomes  mischievous, 
md  sh Dws itscU  <5verv  Wcay  unworthy  of  bcimr  single'^  ''uf  Iron  the  rest  of  tJio 


goats  and  sheep  exist,  perfectly  distinct,  and 
without  the  smallest  appearance  of  having 
mixed  at  any  former  period.  If  (he  Capriev, 
or  goat  genus,  be  endowed  with  a more  inde- 
lible impression  of  its  primitive  characters, 
with  more  confidence  and  familiarity,  a greater 
spirit  of  independence,  combined  with  an 
elasticity  of  temperament  fitted  for  all  cli- 
mates and  soils,  so  as  to  render  it  an  earlier 
associate  of  man,  during  the  first  dawnings 
of  civilization,  and  cause  it  to  multiply  by  his 
care  in  woods  and  swamps;  the  Ovine,  though 
more  timid,  and,  when  domesticated,  more 
helpless  and  delicate,  must  have  become  the 
most  important  acquisition,  especially  in  the 
colder  climates  of  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  society  and  of  the  region  would 
suffer  its  propagation.  At  first,  no  doubt,  it 
was  without  wool,  but  certain  parts  of  Asia 
have  a natural  tendency  to  prolong  the  fur  of 
animals.  Cashmere  and  the  ridges  of  Cau- 
casus, and  the  central  parts  of  Asia  IMinor 
may  be  considered  as  the  favourite  nursery 
from  whence  the  improved  fleece-bearing  ani- 
mals have  gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus 
that  Jason  obtained  his  ceKibrated  spoils. 

CuuiiAUE  OF  SuEEi'.— Sheep  are  certainly 
timid  animals,  but  this  shyness,  as  in  other 
ruminants,  is  balanced  by  curiosit)-,  and  when 
once  overcome,  tends  to  extreme  confidence. 
The  courage  of  sheep  is  superior  to  that  of 
goats.  The  males,  both  wild  and  tame,  alike 
contend  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of 
the  females,  by  butting  with  the  forehead 
and  horns,  running  at  each  other  with  great 
force.  The  solidity  of  their  skulls  is  such, 
that  the  domestic  ram,  whose  blows  strike 
low,  will  drive  a bull  out  of  the  field.  Hams, 
and  even  wethers,  will  attack,  and  some- 
times kill,  dogs  or  foxes.  Instances  of  this 
kind  arc  not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  England.  Ihitish  shepherds  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  cunning  and  the 
arts  sheep  will  put  in  practice  to  elude  their 
vigilance,  when  a young  corn  field  entices 
them  to  theft;  and  the  Scottish  and  we.stern 
mountaineers  often  witness  their  sagacity  in 
anticipating  a storm,  by  seeking  timely  shel- 
ter under  a cliff)  where  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dig  them  out  of  the  snow,  in  which 
they  become  buried,  without  incurring  any 
material  injurj-. 

Suehf  in  Buitain. — No  history,  ancient 
or  modern,  shows  an  equal-  instance  ot  such 
persevering  attention  bestowed  upon  im- 
proving the  breeds  of  domestic  animals  in 


genera.,  and  of  sheep  in  particular,  as  Great 
Britain  presents.  The  affluent  leisure  of  the 
great  emulating  the  practical  science  of  the. 
farmer,  is  alike  engaged  in  a i>ursuit,  which 
the  sovereign  himself  has  not  disdained  tc 
support,  a>'d  science  has  forwarded  with  al 
its  means  When  the  attention  of  an  en 
lightened  and  powerful  nation  is  thus  con 
centrated  upon  objects  of  real  and  jrractical 
utility,  the  result  is  invariably  commensurate 
With  the  effort : and  hence,  not  only  horses 
and  oxen,  and  even  swine,  have  arrived  at  a 
very  high  standard  of  improvement — some, 
perhaps,  at  the  highest  attainable,  consistent 
with  the  climate  and  circumstances  of  the 
case.  With  regard  to  sheep,  it  appears  that 
the  chief  aim  of  improvement  consists  in 
combining  the  production  of  the  best  wool 
with  the  most  delicate  flesh,  upon  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  bone,  at  the  smallest 
expense,  and  without  injuring  the  vigour  and 
hardiness  of  the  animals.  Tliese  advantages 
were  not  obtained  but  by  slow  degress,  great 
expense,  and  persevering  attention.  It  is 
nearly  twenty  years  since  the  system  com- 
menced; ami  its  increasing  importance  may 
be  traced  by  the  comparative  prices  paid  for 
the  hire  of  r.ams  for  the  season,  and  the  rate 
of  jiurchasc  for  those  possessed  of  prime 
qualifications.  At  th.at  period,  the  best  rams 
of  the  Leicester  breed  tvere  let  out  for  hire 
by  the  season,  at  sixteen  and  seventeen  shil- 
lings a piece ; and  from  that  time  the  price 
kept  rising  from  one  guinea  to  ten,  and  even 
more.  I'or  the  purchase  of  ram.s,  four  hun- 
dred guineas  have  been  repeatedly  given; 
and  Bewick  states  that  Mr.  Bakewell,  in 
1789,  made  twelve  hundred  guineas  by  three 
rams,  two  thousand  guineas  of  seven,  and 
three  thousand  guineas  of  the  remainder  of 
his  stock.  The  British  sheep  may  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  two  combined  races,  col- 
lectively distinguishable  from  others  liy  a 
very  delicately-formed  head,  the  chaffron  not 
much  arched ; those  derived  from  the  origi- 
nal or  old  breed  with  horns,  the  others  mostly 
without.  According  to  Mr.  Gulley,  there  are 
fourteen  different  l)reeds  of  sheep  in  the 
kingdom,  all  of  them  suffieiently  distin- 
guished by  their  horns  or  by  being  hornless, 
by  the  colour  of  their  faces  and  legs,  and  by 
the  length  and  quality  of  their  wool. 

Bj.ack-faceu  IIi'.ATii  Bueeu. — This  raci', 
usually  termed  Short  Sharp,  though  now 
greatly  absorbed  in  various  other  species, still 
e.xists  in  the  north-west  of  VuiksliiiC,  as  far 
us  I'oit  IVilliam  in  Scotland,  and  in  me  uf 
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flock.  Tims  it  seems  rather  formed  for  slavery  lhaii  friendship,  and  framed 
more  for  tlie  necessities  than  the  amusements  of  mankind.  There  is  but  one 
instance  in  which  the  sheep  shows  any  attachment  to  its  keeper,  and  that  is 
seen  rather  on  tlie  continent,  than  among  ns  in  Great  Britain.  What  I allndc 
to  is,  their  following  the  sound  of  the  shepherd’s  pipe.  Before  I had  seen  them 
trained  in  this  manner,  I had  no  conception  of  those  de.scriptions  in  the  old 


two  of  the  norlliern  English  counties.  Their 
eyes  have  a wild,  fiery  aspect,  they  run  with 
great  facility  among  the  heathy  mountains, 
and  their  flesh  is  peculiarly  fine  and  high 
flavoured.  They  carry  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  wool. 

NoiiKOi.K  Sheep. — These  bear  marks  of 
their  originating  from  the  heath.  This  breed 
has  a voracious  appetite,  and  a restless  dis- 
position ; they  are  good  travellers,  but  not  so 
valuable  as  others. 

Dorset  Sheep. — These  are  also  derived, 
probably,  from  the  ancient  stock.  This  breed 
has  the  peculiar  property  of  producing  lambs 
at  almost  any  period  of  the  jear.  They  are 
particidarly  valued  for  supplying  London,  and 
other  markets,  with  house,  lamb,  which  is 
brought  to  market  by  Christmas,  or  sooner. 

Passing  over  the  mere  technical  differences 
of  the  Jl'iUshire  and  Herefordshire  breeds, 
we  may  allude  here  to  a small-horned  race  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  said  to 
have  been  once  imported  from  Denmark  or 
Norway.  They  are  named  Dun-faced  Sheep. 
The  same  occurs  in  Zetland,  where  another 
breed  of  the  race  is  gradually  disappearing. 

The  largest  sheep  in  Great  Britain  are  to 
be  met  wiih  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  which 
runs  through  a very  rich  and  fertile  countiy. 

.Sheep  of  the  Sheti.anu  Islanus.  — 
Before  we  conclude  these  notes,  we  must 
lake  notice  of  a breed  of  sheep  which  have 
liitherto  been  but  little  known  or  attended  to, 
though  it  is  probable  they  possess  advantages 
of  etpial  importance  with  those  wo  have  just 
mentioned  ; and  in  all  likelihood,  they  might 
have  continued  still  longer  in  the  same  ne- 
glected state,  but  for  the  endeavours  of  a set 
of  men,  who,  actuated  by  a truly  patriotic 
zeal,  are  labouring  to  draw  out  the  natural  re- 
source of  their  country,  and  secure,  to  the  most 
distant  and  long  neglected  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, those  permanent  advantages  to  which 
they  are  by  their  situation  entitled.  In  pur- 
suing these  important  objects,  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  have  discovered  that  the 
Shetland  Islands,  and  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  in  possession  of 
a breed  of  sheep,  which  produces  wool  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that  of  any  otlier  in  the 
kingdom,  and  equal  to  Spanish  wool  in  fine- 
ness and  texture.  By  order  of  the  society, 
specimens  of  these  sheep  have  been  obtain- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  a fair  investigation  into 
the  nature  and  quality  of  their  wool ; which, 
upon  examination,  proves  much  finer  than 
was  at  first  imagined.  The  Shetland  sheep 


are  handsome,  small,  and  in  general  horn- 
less ; and  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
unusual  shortness  and  smallness  of  their 
tails.  They  weigh,  when  fat,  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds  per  quarter.  Their  fleeces  are 
uiion  an  average,  about  two  pounds  weight. 
The  wool,  whe.n  properly  dressed,  is  of  a pure 
and  glossy  white ; some  small  specimens  of 
it,  when  compared  witlr  Vigognia  wool,  was 
allowed  b}’  good  judges  to  be  fully  as  fine, 
and  in  softness  equal  to  that  of  which  India 
shawls  are  made.  The  sheep  producing  this 
wool  arc  of  the  hardiest  nature;  they  are 
never  housed,  and  in  the  winter  season  are 
often  so  pinched  for  food,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  feed  upon  the  sea-ware  driven 
upon  the  shore.  Besides  the  wool  with 
which  they  are  covered,  they  have  long  hairs 
growing  amongst  it,  whicli  sen’e  to  shelter  it. 

It  is  a singular  circumstance,  that  the 
Shetland  sheep  arc  never  shorn  ; but,  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  the  wool  is  pulled  off, 
without  the  smallest  pain  or  injury  to  the 
animal,  leaving  the  long  hairs  already  men- 
tioned, which  contribute  to  keep  the  creature 
warm  and  comfortable,  at  a season  of  the 
year  when  cold  and  piercing  winds  may  be 
expected,  in  so  northern  a latitude.  From 
the  spirited  measures  which  are  now  taking 
to  preserve  this  valuable  breed,  we  are  led  to 
hope  that  British  wool  may  in  lime  regain 
that  great  superiority  for  which  it  was  once 
so  famous ; and  that,  by  perseverance  and 
attention  to  this  important  object,  we  may  in 
time  be  enabled  to  produce  not  only  as  fine 
wool  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  coun- 
try, but  may  also  in  the  same  breed  be  able 
to  conjoin  it  with  every  other  desirable  pecu- 
liarity— such  as  closeness  of  fleece,  beauty, 
utility  of  form,  hardiness,  a capability  of 
being  easily  fattened,  largeness  of  size,  and 
other  valuable  qualities  adapted  to  every  pe- 
culiarity of  situation  in  these  islands. 

Buitish  AVooi.. — AA'e  alluded  just  now  to 
the  value  of  English  wool  in  former  times, 
over  that  of  the  present  day.  From  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  the  wool  produced  was  an  arti- 
cle of  immense  value  to  the  kingdom  ; and 
from  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VII.,  the  wool 
staple  was  an  object  of  repeated  legislative 
attention.  It  is  curious,  that  in  earlier 
periods  the  English  breed  was  transported 
(o  Sjrain.  “ King  Edward  IV.”  says  Baker, 
“enters  into  a league  with  John,  King  of 
AiTagon,  to  wlioin  he  sent  a score  of  Costal 
ewes  and  five  rams,  a small  present  in  shew, 
but  great  in  event  • for  it  proved  of  more 
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pastoral  poets,  of  tlie  shepherd  leading  his  Hock  from  one  country  to  another 

harmless  creatures  driven  before  their 
keepeis,  I siipposed  that  all  the  rest  was  but  invention  ; but  in  many  parts  of 

provinces  of  France,  the  shepherd  and  his^pipe  are 
still  continued,  with  true  antique  simplicity.  The  flock  is  regularly  penned 
every  evening  to  preserve  them  from  the  wolf;  and  the  shepherd  retimns  home- 
ward at  sunset,  with  his  sheen  following  him,  and  seemingly  pleased  with  the 
.ound  ol  the  pipe,  which  js  blown  with  a reed,  and  resembles  the  chant  of  the 
bagpipe.  In  this  manner,  in  those  countries  that  still  continue  poor,  the  Arcadian 
lie  IS  preserved  in  all  its  former  purity;  but  in  countries  where  a greate^ 
inequality  ol  coiiditions  prevail,  the  shepherd  is  generally  some  poor  wretch 

those  luxuries  which  he  is  not  fated  to  share.  S ua 

It  does  not  appear,  from  early  writers,  that  the  sheep  was  bred  in  Britain  • 
and  It  was  not  till  several  ages  alter  this  animal  was  cultivated,  that  the  woollen 
manulacture  was  carried  on  among  us.  That  valuable  branch  of  business 
lay  or  a considerable  time  in  foreign  hands;  and  we  were  obliged  to  import  the 
cloth,  manulactured  from  our  own  materials.  There  were,  notwithstanding 
many  iinawailing  efiorts  among  our  kings  to  introduce  and  preserve  the  manu- 
fa^reat  home.  enry  the  Second,  by  a patent  granted  to  the  weavers  in 
London,  directed,  that  if  any  cloth  was  found  made  of  a mixture  of  Spanish 

Tlnf  V although  but 

tovvards  the  establishing  this  trade  among  us.  The  Flemings 
who  lit  the  revival  of  arts  possessed  the  art  of  cloth-working  in  a superior  degree^ 
were  invited  to  settle  here ; and,  soon  after,  foreign  clotfi  was  prohibited  from 
being  worn  in  England.  In  the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  manufacture 
received  every  encourapment ; and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netlierlands 
being  then  forced,  by  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  to  lake  refuge  in  this  country,  fhev 
raproved  u.s  in  those  arts,  in  which  we  at  present  excel  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Lvery  art,  how-per,  has  its  rise,  its  mericiiaii,  and  its  decline  ; and  it  is  supposed 
by  many,  that  the  woollen  niamifacture  has  for  some  time  been  decaying  amongst 
us.  Ihe  cloth  now  made  is  thought  to  be  much  worse  than  that  of  some  years 
past  ; being  neitlier  so  firm  nor  so  line,  neither  so  much  courted  abroad,  nor  so 
serviceable  at  home.'^ 


benefit  to  Spain,  and  more  detriment  to  Eng. 
l.'ind,  Ilian  coidd  at  first  have  been  imagined.” 
from  ihe  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cenlurj', 
the  government  constantly  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  manufacturers  of  woollens  into 
this  realm  ; and  that  the  gradual  success  of 
these  measures  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  tur- 
bulence  of  the  weavers,  and  afterwards  to  the 
religious  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
brought  them  partly  ns  exiles,  partly  as  emi- 
grants, to  the  British  shores.  The  value  of 
wool  exported  in  Ihe  reign  of  Edward  III. 
amounted  to  lo0,000/.  per  annum;  at  pre- 
sent, the  value  of  wool  shorn  in  England,  and 
no  longer  exported,  is  estimated  at  5,000,0(10/. 
sterling,  which,  together  with  about  600,000/. 
ol  Spanish  wool  and  some  Saxon  imported,  is 
worth  above  20,000,000/.  per  annum. 

Wii.u  Sheep  Ol'  Gkeat  Bhitain. — It  ap- 
pears that  in  ancient  times  a wild  species  of 
sheep  inhabited  Great  Britain.  Boetius  men- 
tions a wild  breed  in  St.  Kilda,  larger  than 
the  biggest  goat,  with  tails  hanging  to  the 
ground,  and  horns  longer  and  as  bulky  as 


those  of  an  ox.  Pennant  observes  upon  this 
subject,  that  such  an  animal  is  figured  on  a 
bas-relief  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
near  Glasgow. 

* Black  Sheep. — .According  to  Giraldus 
Camhrensis  (.who,  though  a retailer  of  fables, 
may  he  perhaps  credited  in  this),  the  Irish 
in  his  lime  were  chiefly  clothed  in  black 
garments,  because  their  sheej),  from  which 
the  wool  was  furnished,  were  black.  (Vide 
Topograph.,  and  also  Collectan.  de  Reb. 
Ilibern.,  xi.)  When  this  is  compared  with 
what  Southey  tells  us,  in  his  Letters  from 
Spain,  namely,  that  in  the  north  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, the  sheep  are  almost  all  of  a black 
colour;  we  may,  perhaps,  justly  conclude, 
that  the  black  Irish  sheep,  mentioned  by  old 
Giraldus,  had  been  originally  imported  from 
Spain  at  the  period,  it  maybe,  of  the  Milesian 
emigration.  Those  who  are  extensively  ac- 
quainted \yith  Ireland  may  he  able  to  say 
whether  this  breed  of  black  sheep  is  now  pro- 
pagated there. — J.  R. — Loudon’s  Mao. 


ig)  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  23, 
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No  country,  however,  produces  such  sheep  as  England  ; either  with  »arger 
fleeces,  or  better  adapted  for  the  business  of  clothing.  Those  of  Spain,  indeed, 
are  finer,  and  we  generally  require  some  of  their  wool  to  work  up  with  our  own  ; 
but  the  weight  of  a Spanish  fleece  is  no  way  comparable  to  one  of  Lincoln  or 
Warwickshire  ; and,  in  those  counties,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fifty 
guineas  for  a ram. 

This  animal,  in  its  domestic  state,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a detail  of  its 
peculiar  habits,  or  of  the  arts  which  have  been  used  to  improve  the  breed. 
Indeed,  in  the  eye  of  an  observer  of  Nature,  every  art  which  tends  to  render  the 
creature  more  helpless  and  useless  to  itself,  may  be  considered  rather  as  an 
injury  than  an  improvement ; and  if  we  are  to  look  for  this  animal  in  its  noblest 
state,  we  must  seek  for  it  in  the  African  desert,  or  the  extensive  plains  of  Siberia. 
Among  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  wild  sheep,  there  have  been  so  many 
changes  wrought,  as  entirely  to  disguise  the  kind,  and  often  to  mislead  the  ob- 
server. The  variety  is  so  great,  that  .scarce  any  two  countries  has  its  sheep  of 
the  same  kind ; but  there  is  found  a manifest  difl’erenc'e  in  all,  either  in  size, 
the  covering,  the  shape,  or  the  horns. 

Of  the  domestic  kinds  to  be  found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  besides 
our  own,  which  is  common  in  Europe,  the  first  variety  is  to  be  seen  in  Iceland, 
Muscovy,  and  the  coldest  climates  of  the  north. This,  which  may  be  called 


* Akkican  Sheep. — Asia  exhi- 
bits the  most  numerous  and  finest 
varieties  in  the  breed  of  domestic 
goats,  and  Africa  claims  the  greatest 
numberofdistinct  varieties  of  sheep. 

In  Africa,  the  gradations  in  the  scale 
of  domestication,  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  first  place,  by 
a decrease  of  bulk  in  the  horns,  re- 
taining the  original  direction,  or 
passing  into  the  elongated  spiral 
turns  ; by  a partial  retention  of  hair 
on  the  body,  more  or  less  mixed  with 
wool ; by  the  local  accumulation  of 
fat  on  certain  jiarts  ; by  the  expan- 
sion and  drooping  of  the  ears  ; the 
lengthening  of  the  tail,  by  the  arch- 
ing of  the  nasal  bones  or  chafifron ; and  last, 
by  the  wool  changing  from  white  to  dark 
brown  and  black.  In  proportion  as  one  or 
more  of  these  characters  combined  are  ob- 
served, the  breed  recedes  from  the  original 
type  ; but  in  reviewing  the  races  by  these  in- 
dications, regard  must  still  be  had  to  the  ob- 
vious influences  of  climate  and  circumstances. 

The  Wai.i.achian  Sheep  is  derived  from 
the  Cretan,  and  resembles  the  old,  unim- 


(Angol.i  Sheep.) 

proved  breed  of  England  in  form,  shape  of 
the  ears,  and  voluminous  scrotum ; but  the 
wool,  though  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and 
straight  on  the  thighs  and  tail;  the  horns 
are  very  long,  marked  with  a prominent 
ridge,  diverging  almost  at  right  angles  from 
the  head,  and  twisted,  in  a lax,  spiral  form, 
into  two  turns  and  a half.  The  breed  is 
white. 

A race  of  Europe,  with  horns  of  a pecidiar 
character,  so  as  to  have  been  regarded  as 
forming  a distinct  species,  and  named  .Strep- 
siceros  by  the  mederns,  is  the  Cretan.  The 
animals  are  of  a handsome  form,  with  long 
horns,  having  a strong  ridge  at  the  base,  and 
then  three  additional  spiral  twists,  ascending 
vertically  ; the.  ears  are  small,  drooping ; the 
tail  long;  and  the  whole  body  covered  with 
undulating  wool,  of  rather  a coarse  qu.alify  ; 
the  face  and  legs  are  oiten  speckled,  or  even 
entirely  black. 

ZuNA,  on  Goitehed  Sheep  op  .A.Naoi.A,  is 
a fourth  of  the  Angola  breed,  low  on  the 
legs,  with  close  hair,  pendidous  etirs,  and 
tail  reaching  to  the  fetlocks.  It  is  very  delU 
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the  Iceland  sheep,  resembles  our  breed,  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  tail; 
but  diti'ers  in  a very  extraordinary  manner  in  the  number  of  the  horns  ; bein» 
generally  found  to  have  four,  and  sometimes  even  eight,  growing  from  diffei’erit 
parts  of  tlie  forehead.  These  are  large  and  formidable  ; and  the  animal  seems 
thus  fitted  by  Natui-e  for  a state  of  war  : however,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  rest 
ot  its  kind,  being  mild,  gentle  and  timid.  Its  wool  is  very  different,  also,  from 
that  ot  the  common  sheep,  being  long,  smooth,  and  hairy.  Its  colour  is  of  a 


cate,  and  has  the  singular  peculiarity  of  a 
mass  of  fat  rising  in  the  form  of  a high  col- 
lar behind  tlie  horns,  and  resting  upon  the 
occiput ; the  horns  are  veiy  short,  slender, 
turned  inwards  towards  the  forehead ; upon 
the  larynx  another  mass  of  fat  hangs  like  a 
goitre  under  the  throat ; the  forehead  is  so 
prominent,  that  a deep  depression  occurs 
between  the  eyes  ; the  ears,  neck,  body,  and 
superior  parts  of  the  tail,  are  pale  brown  ; the 
head,  goitre,  throat,  legs,  lielly,  and  inferior 
half  of  the  tail,  white.  There  are  excellent 
figures  of  this  breed  in  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  copies 
of  which  were  immediately  recognised  by 
several  of  our  late  voyagers  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa. 

The  Parnassian  Sheep. — A comparison 
of  the  different  breeds  ot  domesticated  sheep 
and  goats  exhibits  many  striking  difierences, 
tending  to  confirm  the  broad  distinction 
drawn  between  them.  Sheep  all  agree  in 
their  habits,  mode  of  life — in  the  details  of 
their  internal  structure — in  their  horns  being 
formed  of  hollow,  wrinkled,  angular  sheaths, 
supported  by  bony  processes — in  the  number, 
character,  and  form  of  their  teeth,  &c.  The 
only  particulars,  in  fact,  in  which  they  are 
said  generically  to  differ,  consist  in  the  sheep 
having  their  horns  directed  backwards,  and 
returning  more  or  less  in  a spiral  manner, 
with  a generally  convex  line  of  profile,  and 
no  beard ; while  the  goats  have  their  horns 
directed  upwards  and  backwards,  their  chins 
generally  decorated  with  a long  beard,  and 
their  line  of  profile  always  concave. 

tVith  regard  to  another  point,  the  specific 
distinction  between  the  different  races  of 
sheep,  still  met  with  in  a state  of  nature,  we 
have  yet  fonned  no  decided  opinion.  It  is 
certainly  by  no  means  easy  to  admit  so 
marked  an  exception  to  the  general  laws  that 
regidate  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals  as  would  be  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  same  species  is  found  in  iso- 
lated regions,  so  widely  differing  from  each 
other  as  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Europe ; — the  great  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  wilds  of  Tartary  and  Siberia,  and  tlie 
rocky  mountains  of  North  America.  And 
yet  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each  are 
in  themselves  so  trivial,  and  the  races  pass 
into  one  another  by  such  insensible  grada- 
tions, especially  when  connected  by  means  of 
the  domesticated  breeds,  and  propagate  so 
readily  a mi.xed  breed,  tliat  we  cannot  but 


entertain  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  their  sepa 
ration  from  each  other. 

The  fine  Ram  (see  Cut")  ia  the  onlj’  speci 
men  we  have  seen  of  a beamiful  domesti- 
cated breed.  In  the  large  size,  spiral  twist, 
and  lateral  extension  of  its  horns,  it  comes 
nearest  to  the  Merino,  which,  liowever,  it 
considerably  exceeds  in  all  these  particulars. 
It  differs,  too,  most  essentially  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  wool,  which,  instead  of  being  curled 
and  tufted,  is  perfectly  straight,  and  of  very 
great  length  ; — that  which  is  derived  from 
the  middle  of  the  back,  falling  on  either  side 
of  the  animal,  almost  to  the  ground  ; it  is  also 
very  close  set,  and  beautifully  fine.  The  ani- 
mal in  question  came  from  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society 
by  Dr.  Bowring.  It  is  like  the  sheep  in 
general,  extremely  stupid,  but  at  the  same 
time  vicious  and  unndy. 

Asiatic  Sheep. — The  Asiatic  sheep  ara 
partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed  race  as  the 
African.  Pallas  mentions  one  with  very  few 
caudal  vertebra,  but  loaded  on  each  side  with 
a considerable  and  rounded  mass  of  fat,  sepa- 
rated beneath,  but  unithig  at  the  tail.  The 
wool  is  coarse,  dark  coloured,  almost  black ; 
the  hoofs  long  and  the  ears  pendulous.  This 
breed  is  found'in  China,  Persia,  and  Southern 
Russia. 

European  Varieties. — Among  the  Eu- 
ropean varieties,  may  be  mentioned  the  many 
homed  of  Iceland,  the  fyalluchian,  and  the 
Cretan.  But  the  most  important  continental 
race  is  the  Merino. 

The  Merino  is  distinguished  from  British 
sheep,  by  bearing  wool  on  the  forehead  and 
cheeks ; the  horns  of  the  ram  are  ponderous, 
the  head  is  large,  and  the  body  rounded. 
There  is  a iax  skin  beneath  the  throat,  which 
is  in  Spain  esteemed  a mark  denoting  a 
tendency  to  fine  wool,  and  a heavy  fleece  ; the 
females  are  without  horns.  This  race  pro- 
duces the  wool  of  the  first  quality  for  manu- 
factures ; it  is  abundant,  very  fine,  soft  to  the 
touch,  much  packed,  and  twisted  into  the 
form  of  screws  ; oily,  but  shorter  than  in  com- 
mon sheep.  The  race,  sub-divided  into  breeds, 
is  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain ; 
large  flocks  are  kept  constantly  travelling  du- 
ring the  seasonablt!  i)art  of  the  year,  and  pent 
up  during  winter.  The  best  breeds  are  those 
of  Cavague  and  Negrate  ; these  are  kept  in 
pens  during  the  cokl  season  in  Estramadura, 
on  the  left  of  the  Guadiana,  and  from  thence 
they  move  about  the  l.'ith  of  April,  in  flocks 
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dark  brown  ; and  under  its  outward  coat  of  hair,  it  has  an  internal  covering, 
tJiat  rather  resembles  fur  than  wool,  bang  line,  short,  and  soft. 

The  second  variety  to  be  found  in  this  animal,  is  that  of  the  broad-tailed  sheep, 
so  common  in  Tartary,  Arabia,  Persia,  Barbary,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  This  sheep 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  large  and  heavy  tail,  which  is  often  found  to  vveigli 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  It  sometimes  grows  a foot  broad,  and  is  obliged 
to  be  supported  by  a small  kind  of  board,  that  goes  upon  wheels. 

With  regard  to  their  fleeces,  in  the  temperate  climates,  they  are,  as  in  our  own 
breed,  soft  and  woolly  ; but  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  they  are  hairy  : yet  in  both 
they  preserve  the  enormous  size  of  their  tails. The  third  observable  variety 
is  that  of  the  sheep  called  strepsicheros.  This  animal  is  a native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  only  differs  from  our  sheep,  in  having  straight  horns, 
surrounded  with  a spiral  furrow. 

The  last  variety  is  that  of  the  Guinea  sheep,  which  is  generally  found  in  all 
the  tropical  climates,  both  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  They  are  of  a large 
size,  with  a rough,  hairy  skin,  short  horns,  and  ears  hanging  down,  with  a kind 
of  dewlap  under  the  chin.  They  differ  greatly  in  form  from  the  rest ; and 
might  be  considered  as  animals  of  another  kind,  were  they  not  known  to  breed 
with  other  sheep.  These,  of  all  the  domestic  kinds,  seem  to  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  state  of  nature.  They  are  larger,  stronger,  and  swifter  than  the 
common  race ; and,  consequently,  better  fitted  for  the  precarious  forest  life. 
However,  they  seem  to  rely,  like  the  rest,  on  man  for  support ; being  entirely 
of  a domestic  nature,  and  subsisting  only  in  the  warmer  dimates.f 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  this  animal,  which  have  been  reduced  into  a state 
of  domestic  servitude.  At  the  same  time,  while  man  thus  cultivates  the  do- 
mestic kinds,  he  drives  away  and  destroys  the  savage  race,  which  are  less  bene- 
ficial, and  more  head-strong,  ddiese,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  in  but  a very 
small  number,  in  the  most  uncultivated  countries,  where  they  have  been  able  to 
subsist  by  their  native  swiftness  and  strength.  It  is  in  the  more  uncultivated 
parts  of  Greece,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  particularly  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary, 
that  the  moufflon  is  to  be  found,  that  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  the  primitive 
race  ; and  that  has  been  actually  known  to  breed  with  the  domestic  animal. 

ddie  moufflon,  or  musmon,  though  covered  with  hair,  bears  a stronger  simi- 
litude to  the  ram  than  any  other  animal;  like  the  rain,  it  has  the  eyes  placed 
near  the  horns ; and  its  ears  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  goat : it  also  resembles 
the  ram  in  its  horns,  and  in  all  the  particular  contours  of  its  form.J  The  horns 


of  two  or  three  thousand,  passing  the  Tagus 
to  be  shorn  ; after  which  operation  they  travel 
again  towards  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  where 
they  are  divided  into  flocks  of  five  hundred 
head,  and  distributed  on  the  grazing  territory 
of  Cer\^era,  &c.  The  travelling  breeds  are 
called  by  the  epithet  of  Traushumante  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Estante,  or  such 
as  do  not  migrate.  The  fleece  of  merinos 
weighs,  upon,  an  average,  from  three  to  five 
pounds.  In  colour,  the  best  are  on  the  sur- 
face, dark  brown,  almost  black,  from  the 
dust  adhering  to  the  greasy  character  of  the 
pelt ; beneath  it  is  pure  white,  producing 
a striking  contrast  with  the  rosy  hue  of  the 
skin  ; the  liarder  the  fleece  and  the  more  it 
resists  pressure,  the  more  close  and  fine  will 
be  the  wool. — Cuvieii — abridged. 

* Broad-taii.ed  Suebp. — Of  this  kind  of 
sheep  there  are  several  varieties ; tlie  flesh  of 
some  of  them  is  very  good ; the  tails  weigh 
from  1 5 to  50  lbs.  These  tails  are  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy,  and  are  of  a substance  between 
fat  and  marrow.  In  Thibet  the  fleece  is  very 


fine,  beautiful  and  long,  and  is  worked  into 
shawls.  A number  of  this  kind  of  sheep  have 
been  introduced  into  North  America  from  the 
interior  of  Africa ; they  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable,  both  on  account  of  the 
wool  and  the  flesh;  and  the  tail,  in  particu- 
lar, which  is  eight  or  ten  inches  in  breadth, 
is  esteemed  a great  delicacy.  — Loudon’s 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

f Sheep  op  New  South  Wai.es  are 
bred  to  an  immense  extent  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  18)3,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  colony  amounted  to  6,514;  in  1821,  to 
liy,777.  The  exportation  of  wool  to  Eng- 
land during  the  last  year  exceeded  a million 
of  pounds,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  increase, 
in  1840,' will  reach  to  between  30  and  4(> 
millions  of  pounds.  Bullocks  are  recom- 
mended for  draught  in  preference  to  horses, 
and  the  speed  of  a well-taught,  lively,  strong 
bullock  is  little  short  of  that  of  a horse. 

Aucana  op  Science,  1828. 

I The  Musmon. — The  ancients  were  ac- 
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also  are  alike  ; lliey  are  of  a yellow  colour ; they  have  three  sides,  as  in  the 
ram,  and  bend  backwards  in  the  same  manner  behind  the  ears.  The  muzzle, 

and  the  inside  of  the  ears,  are  of  a whitish 
colour,  tinctured  with  yellow ; the  other 
parts  of  the  face  are  of  a brownish  gray. 
Tlie  general  colour  of  the  hair  over  the  body 
is  of  a brown,  approaching  to  that  of  the  red 
deer.  The  inside  of  the  thighs  and  belly  are 
of  a white,  tinctured  with  yellow.  The  form, 
upon  the  whole,  seems  more  made  for  agi- 
lity and  strength  than  that  of  the  common 
sheep  ; and  the  moufflon  is  actually  found  to 
live  in  a savage  state,  and  maintain  itself, 
either  by  force  or  swiftness,  against  all  the 
animals  that  live  by  rapine.  Such  is  its 
extreme  speed,  that  manj'  have  been  inclined  rather  to  rank  it  among  the 
deer  kind,  than  the  sheep.  But  in  this  they  are  deceived,  as  the  musmon  has  a 
mark  that  entirely  distinguishes  it  from  that  species,  being  known  never  to  shed 
its  liorns.  In  some  these  are  seen  to  grow  to  a surprising  size;  many  of  them 
measuring,  in  their  convolutions,  above  two  ells  long.  They  are  of  a yellow 
colour,  as  was  said  ; but  the  older  the  animal  grows,  the  darker  the  horns  be- 
come : witli  these  they  often  maintain  very  lurious  battles  between  each  other ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  found  broken  off  in  such  a manner,  that  the  small  ani- 
mals of  the  forest  creep  into  the  cavity  for  shelter,  {ff)  When  the  musmon  is 
seen  standing  on  the  plain,  his  fore  legs  are  always  straight  while  his  hinder  legs 
seem  bent  under  him;  but  in  cases  of  more  active  necessity,  this  seeming  de- 
formity is  removed,  and  he  moves  with  great  swiftness  and  agility.  The  female 
very  much  resembles  the  male  of  this  species,  but  that  she  is  less,  and  her  horns 
also  are  never  seen  to  grow  to  that  prodigious  size  they  are  of  in  the  wild  ram. 
Such  is  the  sheep  in  its  savage  state  ; a bold,  noble,  and  even  beautiful  animal; 
but  it  is  not  the  most  beautiful  creatures  that  are  always  found  most  useful  to 


quainted  with  this  animal : Pliny  notices 
the  mumon,  musmion  and  opheon.  In  Cau- 
dia  it  is  still  said  to  be  found.  The  moun- 
taineers of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  by  the  name  of  mu&o,  and  in 
Ibnner  ages  it  abounded  in  Spain,  and  proba- 
bly in  all  the  high  primitive  chains  of  moun- 
tains in  temperate  Kurope.  If  one  species  of 
ovis  can  make  a direct  claim  to  the  progenitor- 
ship  of  the  domestic  breeds  more  than  another, 
it  woidd  be  the  musmon  and  the  bearded  argali 
of  Africa,  which  by  the  structure  of  its  horns, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  musmon ; and  both 
having  proved  that  the  intermixture  with  do- 
mestic sheep  is  readily  accomplished,  and  the 
intermediate  breed  prolific.  It  is  probable 
that  African  sheep  first  peopled  the  south 
and  west  of  Europe,  perhaps  as  early  as 
the  Asiatic,  which  may  have  spread  them- 
selves over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  the  east  of 
Italy ; but  a later  period  may  be  assigned 
to  those  which  came  round  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  valley  of  the  Danube ; the  northern 
nations  of  wooded  Europe  could  not  main- 
tain them  till  a period  comparatively  re- 
cent. 

Of  the  facility  of  breeding  the  Corsican 
musmon  with  our  domestic  sheep,  proof  was 
obtained  from  the  specimen  brought  to  Eng- 

/ -si  Guaelim  as 


land  by  the  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli,  which 
was  the  parent  of  a mixed  progeny  here. 

The  musmons  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
never  quit  the  highest  ridges ; where,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  allows  no  permanent 
snows.  They  live  in  small  herds,  headed  by 
an  old  male,  uniting  occasionally  into  flocks 
of  near  one  hundred  ; but  they  separate  again 
in  December  and  January',  when  the  rutting 
season  (Commences,  and  the  itsual  battles  have 
decided  how  many  females  each  male  can 
retain.  The  females  yean  two  lambs  irr  April 
and  May,  which  run  about  the  moment  they 
are  dropped,  and  are  cherished  and  defended 
with  great  constancy  by  their  dams  ; they  are 
not  adult  till  the  third  year,  but  the  power  of 
procreation  is  the  same  as  in  the  domestic 
races,  and  can  commence  at  eighteen  months. 
Their  skins  are  used  for  various  purposes  by 
the  Corsicans,  and  in  that  island  and  Sardinia, 
the  mountaineers  still  convert  them  into 
vests,  and  a kind  of  cloak,  which  may  be 
the  present  repesentatives  of  the  Mastruca 
Sardomm,  noticed  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries, 
as  made  from  the  skin  of  the  mufro,  the 
Corsican  name  from  which  Buffbn  has  formed 
the  word  moufflon ; this  dress  was  worn  in 
particular  by  the  inland  robber,  the  Masti-ue* 
Latrimculi. — GiuvriT*'.  aj  Cuvieh, 
uoted  hv  Builua. 
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man.  lluinan  industry  has,  therefore,  destroyed  its  grace,  to  improve  its 
utility.'^ 

THE  GOAT,  AND  ITS  NUMEROUS  VARIETIES.— There  are  some 
domestic  animals  that  seem  as  auxiliaries  to  the  more  useful  sorts ; and,  that  by 


ceasing  to  be  the  first,  are  consid- 
ered as  nothing.  We  have  seen 
the  services  of  the  ass  slighted,  be- 
cause inferior  to  those  of  the  horse  ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  those  of 
the  goat  are  held  cheap,  because 
the  sheep  so  far  exceeds  it.  W ere 
the  horse  or  the  sheep  removed 
from  nature,  the  inferior  kinds 
would  then  be  invaluable ; and 
the  same  arts  would  probably  be 
bestowed  in  perfecting  their  kinds, 
that  the  higher  order  of  animals 
have  experienced.  But  in  tlieir 
present  neglected  state,  they  vmy 
but  little  from  the  wild  animals  of 


same  kind ; man  has  left  them  their  pri- 


* Rocky  Mountain  Sheep. — The  follow- 
ing information  concerning  this  highly  inter- 
esting animal  is  chiefly  the  copy  of  a letter 
addressed  to  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  inhabit  the 
elevated  region  comprised  iu  that  portion  of 
the  mountain  range  from  which  its  name  is 
derived,  situated  between  the  48th  and  flOth 
parallels  of  north  latitude.  They  are  found 
in  great  numbers  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
north  fork  of  Columbia  river,  where  their  flesh 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  natives. 
The  country  at  the  sources  of  Muddy  River, 
(Marais  River  of  Lewis  and  Clark,)  Saskat- 
chawiu  and  Athabaska  Rivers  are  also  in- 
habited by  them;  but  they  are  said  to  be 
less  numerous  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  than  upon  the  western; 
they  are  seldom  or  never  seen  at  a distance 
from  the  mountains,  the  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  which  appear  best  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  mode  of  life.  In  summer  they 
resort  to  the  peaks  and  ridges  in  quest  of 
])asture,  but  retire  to  the  valleys  in  winter. 
The  size  of  the  animal  is  neaily  the  same  as 
that  of  the  common  sheep;  their  fleece  is 
white,  interspersed  with  long  hair,  protruding 
beyond  the  wool,  and  standing  erect  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  which  gives  them  a 
shaggy  appearance  ; their  horns  are  short, 
merely  projecting  beyond  the  wool  of  the 
head,  and  slightly  arcuated  backwards  ; these 
together  with  their  hoofs,  are  black,  while 
the  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  uniformly 
white ; their  flesh  has  a musky  flavour,  and 
is,  at  best,  unsavoury.  They  are  of  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  hunter,  who  seldom  pursues  them 
unless  compelled  by  hunger.  Their  fleece  is 
esteemed  of  IHtle  value  by  the  traders,  and  is 
used  only  as  a covering  to  the  feet  dur'.ag 


winter ; their  skin  is  of  a remarkably  thick 
and  spongy  texture.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
good  judges,  that  the  silky  fineness  of  the 
wool  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Cashmere 
goat. 

The  Puruk  Sheep  of  Ladusk. — An 
interesting  paper  read  before  the  Roya> 
Asiatic  Society,  particularly  notices  a singu- 
lar breed  of  sheep,  of  the  Himala3'a  Moun- 
tains, by  Mr.  Moorecraft,  says,  “ The  Punik 
sheep  of  Ladusk,  when  at  full  growth,  is 
scarcely  as  large  as  a South  Down  lamb,  six 
months  old ; yet,  in  fineness  and  weight  of 
fleece,  and  flavour  of  mutton,  adderLto  its  pe- 
culiarities of  feeding  and  constitution,  it 
yields  not  in  merit  to  any  race  hitherto  de- 
scribed. It  gives  two  lambs  in  twelve  months, 
and  is  twice  shorn  within  that  space : the 
clip  may  aSbrd,  in  the  annual  aggregate,  3 lbs. 
and  the  first  yield  is  fine  enough  for  tolerably 
good^  shawls.  The  British  flockmastcr  would 
be  delighted  with  the  fineness  of  the  bone, 
the  spread  of  the  carcass,  the  hardiness  of  its 
constitution,  and  its  aptness  to  fatten.  The 
Puruk  sheep,  if  permitted,  thrusts  its  head  into 
the  cooking-pot,  picks  up  crumbs,  is  eager  to 
drink  the  remains  of  a cup  of  salted  and  but- 
tered tea,  or  broth,  and  examine  the  hand  of 
its  master  for  barley,  flour,  or  for  a cleanly 
picked  bone,  which  it  disdains  not  to  nibble  ; 
a leaf  of  lettuce,  a peeling  of  hnnip,  the  skin 
of  the  apricot,  are  a luxury : and  the  indus- 
try is  indefatigable  with  which  this  animal 
detects  and  appropriates  substances  so  mi- 
nute and  uninviting,  as  would  be  unseen  and 
neglected  by  ordinary  sheep : perhaps  the 
dog  of  the  cottager  is  not  so  completely  do- 
im:sticated  as  it  is.  I have  been  minutely 
tedious  upon  their  .acquired  habits  of  feedin;{ 
as  introductory  to  the  conclusion  that  there! 
exists  not  a cottacrer  in  Britairv  who  misht 
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mitiye  habits  and  forms ; and  the  less  they  owe  to  his  assiduity,  the  more  thev 
receive  from  nature.* 


The  goat  seeins,  in  every  respect,  more  fitted  fora  life  of  savage  liberty  than 
thesheep.(^)  It  is  naturally  more  livel)',  and  more  possessed  with  animal 


not  keep  three  of  these  sheep  with  more  ease 
than  lie  now  keeps  a cur  dog;  nor  a little 
fanner,  who  might  not  maintain  a flock  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  without  appropriating  half 
an  acre  exclusively  to  their  use ; they  would 
derive  support  from  that  produce  which  now 
either  totally  runs  to  waste,  or  goes  to  the 
dunghill.  I have  procured  some  of  the  sheep, 
and  mean  to  increase  the  stock  to  two  hun- 
dred, leaving  them  under  the  care  of  a res- 
pectable lama  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  my  journey  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. Should  I fall,  an  event  by  no  means 
impossible,  government  will  receive  them  as 
a legacy,  without  expense,  under  the  hope 
that  some  ot  the  individuals  will  he  sent  to 
Britain ; and  in  the  sure  expectation  that  the 
progeny  will  be  distributed  to  cottagers  and 
small  fanners  in  poor  and  dry  countries.” — 
Loudon’s  Magazine.  Nat.  Hist. 

* The  Genus  Capra.— It  is  a fact  of  a 
singular  nature,  that  as  far  as  geological  ob- 
servations have  extended  over  fossil  organic 
remains  among  the  multitude  of  extinct  and 
existing  genera,  and  spi^iies  of  mammiferous 
animals,  which  the  exercised  eye  of  compara- 
tive anatomists  have  detected,  no  portions  of 
Caprine  or  Ovine  races  have  yet  been  satis- 
factorily authenticated  ; yet  in  a wild  state 
the  first  are  found  in  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  perhaps  in  the  fourth ; and  the 
second  most  certainly  exist  in  a very  great 
portion  of  the  earth,  New  Holland,  perhaps, 
excepted.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this 
class  of  animals  were  added,  by  the  all  -bnun- 
tiful  hand  of  Providence,  to  the  stock  of':ther 
creatures,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  the 
instruments  which  should  lead  man  to  indus- 
try and  peace ; at  least,  such  an  effect  may, 
in  a great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  them,  and 
if  not  the  first  companion,  the  goat  may 
nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  pas- 
sive means  by  which  mankind  entered  upon 
an  improving  state  of  existence.  The  dog 
may  have  associated  himself  with  the  fortunes 
of  human  nature  at  an  earlier  period,  but  his 
society  could  lead  no  further  than  to  mutual 
assistance,  not  to  civilization.  The  goat  and 
sheep,  the  best  fruits  of  the  united  exeiiions 
of  man  and  his  canine  associate,  first  slain 
and  devoured,  then  caught,  tamed,  and  reared, 
must  have  furnished  obvious  inducements  to 
abandon  the  precarious  life  of  a hunter.  A 
gift  of  nature  so  evidently  important,  led  to 
its  usual  effect  upon  minds  without  cultiva- 
tion. The  wandering  shepherd  guided  his 
nightly  course  by  the  stars  ; he  observed  the 


connexion  of  the  seasons  by  the  passage  of 
the  sun  through  certain  portions  of  the  hea- 
vens ; he  named  the  stars  within  the  range, 
after  the  objects  most  familiar  to  his  mind, 
and  his  zodiac  was  formed  with  Capricorn 
and  Aries  among  its  members  or  houses. 
In  the  early  mythologies.  Pan  the  supreme 
power  over  nature,  is  portrayed  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  goat,  and  the  Lyhian  Jupiter, 
with  the  horns  of  the  Ram ; Osiris,  or  the 
sun,  during  the  vernal  period  of  the  year, 
assumes  the  same  characters ; and  the 
Grecian  Jupiter  and  Minerva  claim  alike  the 
.®gis,  or  goat  skin,  for  a breast-plate.  Both 
the  goat  and  sheep  were  held  sacred  to  one 
or  more  divinities,  and  .sacrificed  at  their 
altars.  In  the  Jewish  they  were  likewise 
sacrificed,  but  not  with  the  same  intention  ; 
for  here  file  goat  was  expressly  marked  as 
emblematical  of  atonement,  and  in  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  beautiful  image 
of  exalted  innocence  bearing  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, is  still  retained  in  the  figurative  desig- 
nation of  the  lamb. — Cuvier. 

Pecui.iarities  and  Haiiits. — It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  substantiate 
the  descent  of  the  present  domestic  breed  of 
goats  from  any  one  particular  species  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  genus  capra  is  distin- 
guished from  antelope,  by  many  external  pe- 
culiarities which  it  might  be  dry  and  tedious 
to  explain  here.  A beard  adorns  the  chin  of 
nearly  all  the  males,  the  ears  are  narrow  and 
rounded  at  the  tips,  the  fur  is  not  very  coarse, 
and  the  legs  strong  and  thick.  Goats  are  by 
nature  inclined  to  ascend : in  a wild  state  all 
the  species  reside  on  the  most  elevated  moun- 
tains upon  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow ; 
and  the  domesticated,  if  they  live  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  will  climb  invariably  while 
feeding,  till  the  necessity  of  drinking,  ortho 
habits  of  education,  again  call  them  down. 
When  mixed  with  sheep,  they  always  take 
the  lead,  and  the  more  helpless  species  fol- 
low their  track.  They  are  fearless,  caprici- 
ous, impudent,  gregarious,  not  disinclined  to 
associate  even  with  man,  but  always  in  mo- 
tion, ever  in  search  of  new  objects,  persevering 
yet  inconstant.  They  spring  with  precision 
on  the  most  difficult  ground,  love  to  look  over 
precipices,  and  to  perch  on  the  highest  acces- 
sible pinnacles.  1 hey  walk  on  narrow  ledges 
of  rocks,  and  if  two  meet  in  such  a place  that 
neither  can  turn,  one  lies  down  and  the  other 
passes  over  its  back.  Mr.  Bingly  relates  an 
anecdote  of  the  kind,  where  two  goats  ])assed 
each  other  in  this  manner  upon  the  twtts  of 
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instinct.  It  easil}'  attaches  itself  to  man,  and  seems  sensible  of  his  caresses. 
It  is  also  stronger  and  swifter,  more  courageous,  and  more  playful,  lively,  ca- 
pricious, and  vagrant : it  is  not  easily  confined  to  its  flock,  but  chooses  its  own 
pastures,  and  loves  to  stray  remote  frorn  the  rest.  It  chiefly  delights  in  climbing 
precipices;  in  going  to  the  very  edge  of  danger:  it  is  often  seen  suspended 
upon  an  eminence  hanging  over  the  sea,  upon  a very  little  base,  and  even  sleeps 
therein  security.  Nature  has,  in  some  measure,  fitted  it  for  traversing  these 
declivities  with  ease  ; the  hoof  is  hollow  underneath,  with  sharp  edges,  so  that 
it  walks  as  securely  on  the  ridge  of  a house,  as  on  the  level  ground.  Jtisa 
hardy  animal,  and  very  easily  sustained  ; for  which  reason  it  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor,  who  have  no  pastures  with  which  to  supply  it. 

There  are  proofs  of  this  animal  being  naturally  the  friend  of  man  ; and  that 
the  goat  seldom  resumes  its  primeval  wildness,  when  once  reduced  into  a state 
of  servitude.  In  the  year  1698,  an  English  vessel  happening  to  touch  at  the 
islands  of  Bonavista,  two  Negroes  came,  and  offered  the  sailors  as  many  goats 
as  they  chose  to  take  away.  Upon  the  captain’s  e.xpressing  his  astonishment  at 
this  offer,  the  Negroes  assured  him  that  thet;e  were  but  twelve  persons  in  the 
island,  and  that  the  goats  were  multiplied  in  such  a manner  as  even  to  become  a 
nuisance : they  added,  that  instead  of  giving  any  trouble  to  catch  them,  they 
followed  the  few  inhabitants  that  were  left  with  a sort  of  obstinacy,  and  rather 
became  importunate  with  their  tameness.”^ 

The  goat  produces  but  two  at  a time  ; and  three  at  the  most.  But  in  the 
warmer  climates,  although  the  animal  degenerates,  and  grows  less,  yet  it  be- 
comes more  fruitful,  being  generally  found  to  bring  forth  three,  four,  and  five  at 
a single  delivery.  The  buck  is  capable  of  propagating  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  the  female  at  seven  months  ; how'ever  the  fruits  of  this  premature  genera- 
tion are  weak  and  defective  ; and  their  best  breeding-time  is  generally  delayed 
till  the  age  of  two  years,  or  eighteen  months  at  least.  One  buck  is  sufficient 
for  a hundred  and  fifty  goats  ; his  appetites  are  excessive  : but  this  ardour  brings 
on  a speedy  decay,  so  that  he  is  enervated  in  four  years  at  most,  and  even  be- 
comes old  before  lie  reaches  his  seventh  year.  The  goat,  like  the  sheep,  con- 
tinues five  months  with  young;  and,  in  some  places,  bears  twice  a year. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  sweet,  nourishing,  and  medicinal ; not  so  apt  to 
curdle  upon  the  stomach  as  that  of  the  cow  ; and,  therefore,  preferable  to  those 
whose  digestion  is  but  weak.  The  peculiarity  of  this  animal’s  food  gives  the 
milk  a flavour  different  from  that  either  of  the  cow  or  the  sheep ; for  as  it  gene- 
rally feeds  upon  shrubby  pastures,  and  heathy  mountains,  there  is  an  agreeable 
wildness  in  the  taste,  very  pleasing  to  such  as  are  fond  of  that  aliment.  In 
several  parts  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  goat  makes  the 
chief  possession  of  the  inhabitants.  On  those  mountains,  where  no  other  useful 
animal  could  find  subsistence,  the  goat  continues  to  glean  a sufficient  living,  and 
■supplies  the  hardy  natives  with  what  they  consider  as  varied  luxury. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  we  find  in  the  goat  is  in  that  of  Natolia 


the  rampart  of  the  citadel  of  Plymouth,  over- 
hanging the  beach,  in  sight  of  a number  of 
spectators.  Their  senses  are  accurate  ; they  see 
to  a great  distance,  and  the  faculty  of  smell- 
ing is  very  delicate,  but  in  the  choice  of  food 
they  are  not  particular,  often  prefering  bitter 
plants,  and  even  manufactured  tobacco,  bark- 
ing the  trees  and  buds,  and  doiirg  great  mis- 
chief to  the  -woods.  Their  structure  is  robust, 
their  habits  vigilant ; the  chase  of  them  is, 
therefore,  both  laborious  and  dangerous : for 
every  strange  object  is  seen  at  a great  dis- 
tance, and  if  suspicious,  avoided  by  a retreat, 
which  defies  the  skill  and  industry  even  of 
the  most  intrepid  hunters,  and  often  causes 
his  life  to  be  sacrificed,  by  the  dangers  of  the 
precipices,  the  ice,  or  the  animal  driven  to 


despair,  bolting  down  upon  him,  and  plunging 
both  head-long  into  the  abyss. — GiiiFi'ini. 

* Tractability. — Sonini,  in  his  edition 
of  Buffon’s  Natural  History,  has  given  us  a 
curious  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  goat  will  permit  itself  to  be  sucked  by 
animals  of  a different  kind,  and  far  larger 
than  itself.  He  assures  us  that  he  saw,  in 
the  year  1 780,  a foal  that  had  lost  its  mother, 
thus  nourished  by  a goat,  which  was  placed 
on  a barrel,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sucked 
with  greater  convenience.  The  foal  followed 
its  nurse  to  pasture,  as  it  would  have  done 
its  parent ; and  was  attended  with  the 
greatest  care  by  the  goat,  which  always 
called  it  back  by  her  bleatiugs  when  it  wan- 
dered anv  distance  from  her. 
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'Die  Natolian  goat,  or,  asBiiffon  calls  it,  the  goat  of  Angora,  has  the  ears  longer 
tlian  ours,  and  broader  in  proportion.  The  male  has  horns  of  about  the  same 
length  witli  the  goat  ot  Europe,  but  black,  and  turned  very  differently,  going 
out  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  twisted  round  in  the  manner  of  a 
cork-screw  The  horns  of  the  female  are  shorter,  and  encircle  the  car  some- 
what like  those  ol  the  ram.  They  are  of  a dazzling  wliite  colour;  and  in  all 
tne  hair  IS  very  long,  thick,  line,  and  glossy;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  the  animals  ol  Syria.  There  are  a great  number  of  these  animals 
about  Angora,  where  the  inhabitants  drive  a trade  with  their  hair,  which  is  sold 
either  raw  or  manufactured,  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  ot  the  stuffs  which  are  made  from  the  hair  of  almost  all  the  animals  of 
that  country.  These  are  well  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  camlet.^ 


* Goats  of  Thibet. — The  project  of  in- 
troducing the  breed  of  goats  of  Cashmere 
into  Germany,  has  not  been  very  favourably 
entertained.  One  writer  has  pretended  to 
show  that  the  European  goat,  by  a single 
cross,  might  be  brought  to  yield  the  precious 
article  for  which  so  much  money  is  sent  into 
Asia.  Another  argues  against  the  Asiatic 
animal,  on  the  ground  that  a single  sheep 
of  a good  breed  will  bring  four  times  the  pro- 
fits of  a goat  of  Thibet ; and  a third,  M. 
Schmidt,  rejects  their  introduction  into  Ger- 
many, because  France  has  anticipated  that 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mer- 
chandise in  which  their  down  is  used.  M. 
Schmidt  makes  the  following  observations 
on  the  fleece  of  these  animals.  Judging 
by  their  fleece,  there  are,  he  says,  two  sorts  of 
goats;  one  which  may  be  called  the  race  of 
Angora,  with  hair  long  and  pendent;  the 
other,  the  goat  of  Thibet,  with  hair  short  and 
stiff.  The  fonner  has  no  down ; the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  is  covered,  during  winter, 
with  a down  which  is  more  abundant  and 
finer  in  those  kept  on  the  mountains.  These 
two  races,  originally  from  Asia,  have  pro- 
duced by  their  mixture,  aided  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  many  varieties.  On  ex- 
amining with  attention  the  European  goat, 
it  will  bo  found  also  that  the  long-haired 
ones  have  no  down  ; or,  if  they  have  ariy,  it 
is  in  very  small  quantities  along  the  verte- 
bral column ; while  of  those  which  have 
short  hair,  there  are  to  be  found  some  which 
have  a down  spread  over  the  entire  carcass. 
This  down  grows  almost  to  the  length  of 
hair  in  the  sjiring,  then  comes  off,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  to  which  it  gives  a 
gray  tint.  By  the  mixture  of  these  breeds,  a 
bast.ird  race  is  formed,  which  have  more  or 
less  down;  but  it  is  observed  that  the  off- 
spring  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
dam  tlian  of  the  sire.  The  two  principal 
importations  of  the  goats  of  Asia  into  Ger- 
many are  those  of  M.  Wallner  of  Geneva, 
who  jirocured  them  directly  from  Thibet ; 
and  of  M.  Lowenherz,  who  received  them 
from  M.  Terneaux  ; so  that  the  former  are 
goats  of  Thibet,  the  latter  Kirguises.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria 


and  Wnrtemberg,  all  the  Archdukesr  and 
some  private  individuals,  have  procured  goats 
of  the  former  importation.  They  have  been 
introduced  into  Saxony  by  M.  de  Buest,  on 
his  domain  of  Tossfell.— Aucana  of  Science, 
18.30.  ’ 

Goat  Skins  and  Hair.  — The  skins  of 
these  animals  were,  probably,  among  the  first 
materials  employed  for  clothing  ; afterwards, 
the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mixed  up  with 
the  short  and  soft  fur  of  other  animals,  and 
united  with  the  gum  of  trees,  or  animal  glue, 
manufactured  into  that  coarse  and  solid  felt, 
known  in  northern  Asia  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  noticed  by  historians  and  poets.  It 
was  probably  of  this  material  that  the  black 
war  tunics  of  the  Cimbri  were  made,  in  their 
conflicts  with  Marius  ; and  we  know  it  was 
the  winter  dress  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  and 
even  of  the  Homan  legions  in  Britain — at 
least  to  the  period  of  Constantine.  But  long 
before  this  period,  the  gradual  advance  of 
art  was  felt,  even  in  the  depth  of  northern 
Europe.  The  distaff  had  reached  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  as  well  as  we  find  it  subse- 
quently in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans ; and 
the  thread,  at  first  platted  into  ribbons,  after- 
wards enlarged  and  wrought,  like  matting, 
into  a kind  of  thrum,  was  at  length  woven 
into  narrow,  and  last  of  all  info  broad,  pieces 
of  cloth.  In  the  ribbon  plat,  (/.  e.  plaid,)  wo 
see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  common 
to  most  nations  of  northern  latitudes,  during 
their  state  of  incipient  civilization  ; for  these 
were  made  by  platting  the  ribbons  into 
broader  and  warmer  pieces;  the  stripes 
almost  universal  in  the  south,  were  the  same 
plats  sewed  together.  That  goat’s  hair  was 
the  chief  ingredient  among  the  Scandina- 
vians, is  proved  by  their  divinities  being 
dressed  in  Geita  Kurtlu.  The  domestic 
goat  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  old  world, 
preceded  sheep  for  many  centuries,  and  pre- 
dominated while  the  country  was  chiefly 
covered  with  forests ; nor  is  there  evidence  of 
wool-bearing  animals  crossing  the  Rhine,  or 
the  Upper  Danube,  till  towards  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire.  In  Sp-aiii,  South- 
ern Gaul,  Italy,  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Greece,  the  case  is  othenvisK ; it  may  bo 
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A second  variety  is  the  Ass3Tian  goat  of  Gesner,  which  is  somewhat  larger 
than  ours,  with  ears  almost  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion. The  horns,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  above  two  inches  and  a half  long, 
black,  and  bending  a little  backwards.  The  hair  is  of  a fox  colour;  and  under 
the  throat  there  are  two  excrescences,  like  the  gills  of  a cock.  These  animals 
are  chiefly  kept  round  Aleppo,  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  They  are  driven 
through  the  streets,  and  their  milk  is  sold  to  the  inhabitants  as  they  pass  along. 

In  the  third  variety  may  be  reckoned  the  little  goat  of  America,  which  is  of 
the  size  of  a kid,  but  the  hair  is  as  long  as  tliat  of  the  ordinary  breed.  The 
horns,  which  do  not  exceed  the  length  of  a man’s  finger,  are  thick,  and  bent 
downwards  so  close  to  the  head,  that  they  almost  enter  the  skin. 

There  is  an  animal  of  this  kind  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called  the  blue 
goat,  wliich  may  be  ranked  as  the  fourth  variety.  It  is  in  shape  like  the 
domestic,  but  much  larger,  being  nearly  of  the  size  of  a stag.  Its  hair  is  very- 
short,  and  of  a delightful  blue  ; but  it  loses  a great  deal  of  its  beauty  when  the 
animal  is  dead.  It  has  a very  long  beard ; but  the  horns  are  not  so  long  in 
proportion  as  in  other  goats,  being  turned  spirally,  in  the  manner  of  a cork- 
screw. It  has  very  long  legs,  but  well  proportioned  ; and  the  flesh  is  very  well 
tasted,  but  lean.  For  this  reason,  in  that  plentiful  country,  it  is  chiefly  killed 
upon  account  of  its  skin.  In  fine,  the  Juda  goat  resembles  ours  in  most  parts, 
except  in  size,  it  being  much  smaller.  This  animal  is  common  in  Guinea, 
Angola,  and  all  along  the  coasts  of  Africa:  it  is  not  much  larger  than  a hare, 
but  it  is  extremely  fat,  and  its  flesh  admirably  tasted.  It  is  in  that  country  uni- 
versally prefered  to  mutton.  These  animals  seem  all  of  one  kind,  with  very 
trifling  distinctions  between  them. 

But,  although  tliese  are  evidently 
known  to  belong  to  the  goat  kind, 
there  are  others  nearly  resembling  the 
goat,  of  whose  kindred  we  cannot  be 
equally  certain.  These  are  such  as, 
being  found  in  a state  of  nature,  have 
not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  subjected 
to  human  observation.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  precision 
to  which  class  they  belong  whether 
they  be  anima  s of  a particular  kind, 
or  merely  the  goat  in  its  state  of  savage 
freedom.  Were  there  but  one  of  these 
Tvild  animals,  the  inquiry  would  soon 
be  ended,  and  we  might  readily  allow 
it  for  the  parent  stock  ; but  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  there  are  two  kinds  that  have 
almost  equal  pretensions  to  this  ho- 
nour ; and  the  claims  of  which  it  has  , , • 

been  found  difficult  to  determine.  The  animals  in  question  are  the  chamois 
and  the  ibex.  These  both  bear  very  near  approaches  to  the  goat  in  figure 
have  horns  that  never  shed : and,  at  the  same  time,  are  more  diflerent  trom  each 
other  than  from  the  animal  in  question.  From  which  of  these  two  sources  our 
domestic  goat  is  derived  is  not  easy  to  settle.  ^ Instead,  therefore,  ot  mitering 
into  the  discussion,  I will  content  myself  with  the  result  ot  Mr.  Buflou’s 
inquiries.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  ibex  is  the  principal  source,  that  our 
domestic  goat  is  the  immediate  descendant,  and  that  the  chamois  is  but  a 
variety  from  that  stock,  a sort  of  collateral  branch  ot  the  same  lamily.  His 
principal  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  ibex  is  its  having  a more  mascu 
fine  figure,  large  horns,  and  a large  beard ; whereas  the  chamois  wants  these 
marks  of  primitive  strength  and  wildness.  He  supposes,  therelore,  in  their  ori- 
ginal, savage  state,  that  our  goat  has  taken  after  the  male  ot  the  parent  stock, 

conjectured  that  the  mythological  romance  of  tion  of  the  breed  ot  sheep  into  the  land  of 
the  Argonauts  rests  upon  the  first  importa-  taste  and  genius. — Cuvy’,«> 
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snd  the  chamois  after  the  female;  and  that  this  has  produced  a variety  in  the»*) 
anunals,  even  belore  tliey  underwent  human  cultivation. 

Hovvever  this  be.  the  two  animals  in  question  seem  both  well  fitted  for  their 
precanoiis  life,  being  extremely  swift,  and  capable  of  running  with  ease  alone 
the  ledges  ot  precipices,  where  even  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  though  instigated  bv 
hiinger,  dares  imt  pursue  them.  They  are  both  natives  of  the  Alps  the 
1 yrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece  ; there  they  propagate  in  vast  numbers 
and  continue  to  exist  in  spite  ot  the  hunter  and  every  beast  of  prey  that  is  found 
incessantly  to  pursue  them.  . 

1 he  ibex  resembles  the  goat  in  the  shape  of  its  bodv  ; but  diflers  in  the  horns 
which  are  much  larger:  ^ they  are  bent  backward,  full  of  knots  ; and  itlsgene’ 

luEx. — The  goats  are  not  nume- 
rous in  species ; in  Europe  the  ibex  is  the 
most  celebrated.  It  is  an  animal  near  five 
feet  long,  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height  at 
the  shoulder,  with  about  two  inches  more  at 
the  rump.  In  its  first  year,  the  ibex  is  of  a 
light  ashy-gray  colour,  deepening  to  brown  as 
it  advances  in  age ; and  in  the  adult,  varies 
from  a red  brown  in  summer,  to  a gray  brown 
in  winter.  The  ibex  ruts  in  autumn;  the 
male  then  emitting  a most  powerful  smell, 
assembles  the  females,  and  remains  with 
them  till  spring;  when  the  females  begin  to 
withdraw'  into  cover,  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
turition, which  takes  place  in  one  hundred 
and  sixty  days  alter  impregnation,  usually  in 
April ; the  kids  following  the  mother  in  a 
few  hours  alter  their  birth.  The  species 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  the  Alps,  particularly  the 
Rhsetian  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  their  loftiest 
branches.  They  prefer  the  most  elevated 
ridges,  upon  and  near  the  verge  of  perpetual 
snow,  which  they  invariably  seek  when  pur- 
sued. In  Savoy  and  Switzerland  they  are 
now  rarer  than  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  the  Py- 
renees they  are  nearly  extinct. 

The  Abyssinian  Ibex  is  somewhat  more 
elevated  on  the  legs  than  the  Euroiiean,  of  a 
dirty,  brownish,  fawn  colour,  with  a short 
beard,  and  lengthened  hair  under  the  throat 
down  to  the  breast.  This  species  is  nume- 
rous in  the  mountain  of  Abyssinia  and  of 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  Gal’casian  Ibex. — M.  Guldenstadt 
first  described  this  species,  which  he  disco- 
vered in  the  northern  part  of  the  Caucasian 
mountains.  In  size  and  proportions,  it  re- 
sembles the  ibex  of  Europe,  but  is  broader 
and  shorter  in  the  body ; dark-brown  on  the 
superior  parts,  and  white  on  the  inferior. 

The  hair  of  this  species  is  hard,  more  ashy  in 
winter,  and  at  the  root  interspersed  with 
much  grayish  undenvool.  This  species  of 
ibe.x  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  strength  and 
agility,  to  the  Alpine,  making  immense 
Ismnds  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Mo- 
nardes  relates  that  he  saw  an  ibex  leap  from 
the  top  of  a tower,  and  falling  on  its  horns, 
immediately  spring  up  and  move  on,  without 
having  received  the  slighest  injury.  It  re- 
•“ides  in  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  is 
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probably  found  in  the  highest  mountains  of 
eastern  Persia. 

Phe  -/Eoagrus  is  another  species  distin- 
{Tuished  from  the  former  by  the  horns  form- 
ing an  acute  angle  in  front,  with  the  ribs 
less  broad,  assuming  an  undulating  edge, 
and  the  posterior  part  rounded.  It  is  found 
in  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  in  still 
greater  abundance  in  Asia  Minor.  Pallas 
first  clearly  distinguished  it  from  its  conge- 
nere,  and  conjectured  that  the  domestic  goats 
might  derive  from  the  stock. 

Cuv'iEu’s  Animal  Kingdom. 

Goat  oe  CACiiEMinii. — The  engraving 
of  the  Cachemire  Goat  is  taken  from  the 
fine  work  of  F.  Cuvier  and  G.  St.  Hilaire, 
on  mammiferous  animals.  The  specimen,  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  of  which 
that  work  contains  a portrait,  was  sent  from 
Calcutta,  having  been  obtained  from  the  me- 
nagerie oi  the  governor-general  of  India, 
where  it  was  born  of  a couple  that  came  di- 
rect from  Cachemire  to  Bengal.  The  wool 
of  this  goat  appears,  by  a scrupulous  compa- 
rison, to  be  quite  as  delicate  as  the  finest 
brought  from  Thibet.  Cachemire,  however, 
contains  several  breeds  of  goats  with  fine 
wool;  a specimen  was  recently  sent  to  Eng- 
land, which  differed  from  that  in  France  by 
having  longer  ears.  But  they  all  yield,  ap- 
parently, the  same  produce ; for  the  fineness 
of  the  wool  is  occasioned  by  the  influence  of 
the  climate. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  hair  which  nature 
seems  to  have  furnished,  more  or  less,  to 
every  quadnijied  : the  one  fine,  curly,  gene- 
rally gray,  and  imparting  to  the  skin  a down 
more  or  less  thick,  as  if  to  guard  it  against 
cold  and  damp  ; the  other  coarse,  flat,  giving 
a general  colour  to  the  animal,  and  appear- 
ing in  numerous  instances  to  be  an  organ  of 
sensation.  These  two  sorts  of  hair  generally 
become  thicker,  according  to  the  degree  of 
cold  to  which  they  are  exposed;  and  the 
frizzled  hair  becomes  gradually  finer  as  the 
cold  increases  in  dryness.  It  is  this  fri*. 
zled  hair  of  the  Cachemire  goat  which 
renders  these  animals  so  valuable ; for  to 
this  we  owe  those  delicate  shawls  which  are 
so  deservedly  esteemed  for  a variety  of  qua 
lities  found  in  no  other  article  of  clothieo-. 


0^  THE  SHEEP  AND  GOAi  KIND. 


Tally  asserted  that  there  is  a knot  added  every  year.  There  are  some  of  these- 
found,  if  we  may  believe  Bellonius,  at  least  two  yards  long.  The  ibex  has  a 
large,  black  beard,  is  of  a brown  colour,  with  a thick,  warm  coat  cf  hair.  There- 
is  a streak  of  black  runs  along  the  top  of  the  back  ; and  the  belly  and  back  of. 
the  thighs  are  of  a fawn  colour 
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The  chamois,  {g)  though  a wild  animal,  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  docile  ; and* 
to  be  found  only  in  rocky  and  mountainous  places.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 


The  French  liave  attempted  to  introduce 
this  breed  of  goats  into  their  own  countiy ; 
but  the  success  of  the  experiment  seems 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  singu- 
lar, as  observed  by  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Hi- 
laire, that  no  European  has  yet  availed  him- 
self of  the  wool  produced  by  most  of  our 
domestic  goats,  which,  though  less  delicate 
than  the  Tliibet,  would  undoubtedly  have 
yielded  a web  far  more  fine  and  even  than 
the  most  admired  merino  sheep. 

The  male  goat  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
Jarditi  des  Plantes  is  admired  for  his  sym- 
metry, his  graceful  motion,  and  his  quiet 
temper.  But  he  has  a much  greater  distinc- 
tion— he  is  free  from  smell ; whereas,  nearly 
all  European  goats  are  known  to  emit  a 
strong,  unpleasant  odour.  The  Cachemire 
goat  is  of  middling  size ; two  feet  high  at 
the  neck  joint,  and  two  feet  ten  inches  from 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail ; his  head 
from  the.  snout  between  the  horns  is  nine 
inches,  and  his  tail  five.  His  horns  are 
erect  and  spiral,  diverging  off'  towards  the 
points.  His  silky  hair  is  long,  flat,  and 
fine,  instead  of  gathering  up  in  bunches  like 
that  of  the  Angora  goats.  It  is  black  about 
the  head  and  neck,  and  white  about  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  woolly  hair  is 
always  of  a grayish  white,  whatever  be  the 
colour  of  the  rest. 

* The  ANTE*i.orE  Species. — We  have  di- 
vided Goldsmith’s  chapter,  and  .place  the 
Antelope  race  distinctly  by  itself,  for  natu- 
ralists now  rank  it  as  a separate  species. 
This  genus  forms  the  head  of  the  Caprine 
tribe,  according  to  Cuvier,  because  its  sub- 
ordinate groups  display,  almost  invariably, 
cervine  proportions  in  the  elegance  of  their 
conformation.  We  pass  over  the  dry  details 
of  their  characteristics  considered  scientifi- 
cally. The  grou])s  of  the  antelope  species 
with  spiral  and  lyrated  horns  are  mostly  gre- 
garious, frequenting  the  open  plains,  and 
often  prefering  the  most  barren  tracts ; the 
larger  species,  however,  more  usually  live  in 
families,  or  small  troops,  on  the  desert,  or  in 
mountainous  woods ; and  the  smallest  are 
not  ^infrequently  solitaiy,  residing  in  the 
thickets,  the  forest,  or  the  borders  of  rivers ; 


while  there  are  others  whose  habit  is  con- 
fined to  mountainous  regions,  inaccessible 
crags,  and  even  to  the  elevated  zones  on  the 
confines  of  perpetual  snow.  These  walk 
with  perfect  composure  along  the  giddy 
brinks  of  the  most  awful  precipices,  climb 
and  descend  with  wonderful  care  and  preci- 
sion, and  leap  down  or  up  to  the  smallest 
surface  that  will  contain  their  collected  feet 
with  perfect  firmness  ; but  the  speed  of  those 
who  frequent  the  plains,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  swiftest  species,  consists  in  the 
alternate  action  of  three  or  four  strokes  of  a 
gallop,  teiminated  by  a long  bound,  repeated 
in  constant  succession,  and  producing  a beau- 
tiful effect.  Though  vigilant  and  timid  by 
nature,  the  gregarious  species  have  the  same 
curiosity  which  deer  and  sheep  evince  at  the 
sight  of  strange  objects ; flying  with  prodi- 
gious speed,  then  stopping  and  turaing  to 
gaze.  Their  voice  is  mostly  weak,  and  sel- 
dom heard ; it  consists  in  some  in  a feeble 
bleating  ; in  others  it  is  a groaning  or  whist- 
ling sound ; and  there  is  one  which  barks  so 
as  to  deceive  the  unwary  traveller  into  a 
belief  that  he  is  near  the  abode  of  man, 
when  in  fact  it  is  the  proof  of  his  being  be- 
nighted in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  wood. 

In  a wild  state,  it  seems  that  each  species 
feeds  on  a few  favourite  plants;  they  pick 
rather  than  browse ; some,  like  several  spe- 
cies of  deer,  nibble  the  leaves  of  trees,  acacias, 
mimosas,  and  shrubs.  The  gregarious  keep- 
ing on  the  open  plains,  select  grasses  and 
their  roots,  heaths,  wild  tritica,  and  are  not 
averse  to  bitter  succulents  and  intoxicating 
plants,  being  even  attracted  by  the  smoke  of 
tobacco.  There  is  a disposition  in  several 
species  to  dung  in  one  place,  which  arises 
probably  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their 
sense  of  smelling.  In  general  their  venison 
is  lean,  and  savours  of  a musky  or  cajirine 
smell ; but  the  flesh  of  others  is  praised,  and 
all  afford  the  usual  meal  to  the  larger  noc- 
turnal carnivora,  and  even  to  the  eagle.  The 
females,  particularly  of  the  gregarious  spe- 
cies, are  gentle  and  confident  when  reduced 
to  domesticity;  but  the  males, at  least  in  the 
rutting  season,  are  vicious,  and  subject  ta 
sudden  capricious  fits.  The  beauty  of  their 
soft  and  large  dark  eyes  has  long  been  tho 
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'domestic  goat,  and  resembles  one  in  many  respects.  It  is  most  agreeably  lively 
and  active  beyond  expression.  The  chamois’  hair  is  short,  like  that  of  the  doe  ; 
in  spring  it  is  ot  an  ash  colour,  in  autumn  a dun  colour,  inclining  to  black,  and 
in  winter  ot  a blackish  brown.  This  animal  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the 
mountains  of  Dauphiny,  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
'^1  liey  are  peaceful,  gentle  creatures,  and  live  in  society  with  each  other.  They 
arc  found  in  flocks  ot  from  four  to  fourscore,  and  even  a hundred,  dispersed 
upon  the  crags  of  the  mountains.  The  large  males  are  seen  feeding  detached 
from  the  rest — except  in^  rutting  time,  when  they  approach  the  females,  and 
drive  away  the  young.  The  time  of  their  coupling  is  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  October ; and  they  bring  forth  in  April  and  March, 
liie  young  keeps  with  the  dam  for  about  five  months,  and  sometimes  longer, 
if  the  hunters  and  the  wolves  do  not  separate  them.  It  is  asserted  that  they 
live  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  'I'heir  flesh  is  good  to  eat ; and  they  are 
found  to  have  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  suet,  which  far  surpasses  that  of  tlie  goat 
in  hardness  and  goodness.  The  cliamois  has  scarce  any  cry,  as  most  animals 
are  known  to  have  ; if  it  has  any,  it  is  a kind  of  feeble  bleat,  by  which  the  parent 
calls  Its  young.  But  in  cases  of  danger,  and  when  it  is  to  warn  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  it  uses  a liissing  noise,  which  is  heard  at  a great  distance;  for  it  is  to 
be  observed,  tliat  this  creature  is  extremely  vigilant,  and  has  an  eye  the  quickest 
and  most  piercing  in  nature  ; its  smell  also  is  not  less  distinguishing.  When  it 
sees  its  enemy  distinctly,  it  stops  for  a moment ; and  then,  if  the  person  be 
near,  in  an  instant  after  it  flies  off.  In  the  same  manner,  by  its  smell,  it  can 
discover  a man  at  half  a league  distance,  and  gives  the  earliest  notice.  Upon 
any  alarm,  therefore,  or  any  apprehensions  of  danger,  the  chamois  begins  Ins 
hissing  note  with  such  force,  that  the  rocks  and  the  forests  re-echo  to  the 
sound.  ’I'he  first  hiss  continues  as  long  as  the  time  of  one  inspiration.  In  the 
beginning  it  is  very  sharp,  and  deeper  towards  the  close.  The  animal  having, 
after  this  first  alarm,  reposed  a moment,  again  looks  round,  and,  perceiving  the 
reality  of  its  fears,  continues  to  hiss  by  intervals,  until  it  has  spread  the  alarm  to 
a very  great  di.stance.  During  this  time,  it  seems  in  the  most  violent  agitation: 
It  strikes  the  ground  with  its  fore  foot,  and  sometimes  with  both  ; it  bounds  from 
rock  to  rock;  it  turns  and  looks  round ; it  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice; 
and,  still  perceiving  the  enemy,  flies  with  all  its  speed.  The  chamois  feeds  upon 
the  best  herbage,  and  choases  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  plants,  the  flower, 
and  the  tender  buds.  It  is  not  less  delicate  with  regard  to  several  aromatic 
herbs,  which  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  drinks  but  very  little 
while  it  feeiis  upon  the  succulent  herbage,  and  chews  the  cud  in  the  intervals  of 
feeding.  I his  animal  is  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eyes,  which  are 
round  and  sparkling,  and  which  mark  the  warmth  of  its  constitution. 


theme  of  Arabian  anti  Persian  poetical  en- 
thusiasm. The  very  name  Gazelle,  by  which 
several  of  the  genus  are  tltisignated,  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  Gazai,  signifying  this  ani- 
mal, or  a young  fawn,  is  also  an  image  of 
peculiarly  fender  and  delicate  women.  It  is 
likewise  applied  to  a species  of  stanza,  of  a 
highly  polished  and  tender  versification,  as 
the  Gazels  or  Odes  of  Hafiz,  for  a transla- 
tion of  one  of  which,  by  the  Editor  of  this 
volume,  see  Mirror,  vol.  xxii. : the  root,  how- 
ever, seems  taken  from  the  Hindu  Sasi, 
or  Sasiu,  the  name  of  the  common  antelope. 
It  apjKiars,  that  in  the  beautiful  regions  of 
the  East,  beyond  the  river  Indus,  these  ani- 
mals have  attractud  the  notice  of  mankind  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  even  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  that  laud  of  early  civilization ; for  we 


find  them  in  the  oldest  mythologies,  and 
among  the  symbols  of  its  astronomy.  The 
Sasin  figures  in  the  Rasi  Chakra,  or  Hindu 
Zodiac,  instead  of  Capricorn,  the  goddess 
Chandra,  or  the  Moon,  rides  upon  an  An- 
telope, and  Mahadeva  Pancha  Mukti  holds 
one  of  these  animals  by  the  legs.  In  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  certainly  more  ancient 
than  the  Macedonian  invasion,  we  find  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  Brahmins 
were  not  only  allowed,  but  directed  to  be  fed 
on  the  Hesh  of  the  Ena,  or  spotted  Antelope. 
Irom  these  causes,  the  whole  genus  is  held 
sacred  to  Chandra,  or  the  Moon  ; but  it  may 
be  surmised  that  this  consecration  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  some  species,  perhaps  stiU 
undescribed,  whose  hums  exhibited  a sort  of 
resemblance  to  a cres 
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They  go  to  pasture  both  morning  and  evening,  and  seldom  during  the  heat  of 

the  day.  They  run  along  the  rocks 
with  great  ease  and  seeming  indif- 
ference, and  leap  from  one  to  an- 
other, so  that  no  dogs  are  able  to 
pursue  them.  There  is  nothing 
more  extraordinary  than  to  see 
them  climbing  and  descending  pre- 
cipices, that  to  all  other  quadrupeds 
are  inacce.ssible.  They  always  mount 
or  descend  in  an  oblique  direction  ; 
and  throw  themselves  down  a rock 
of  thirty  feet,  and  alight  with  great 
security  upon  some  excrescence 
or  fragment,  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  which  is  just  large  enough  to  place 
their  feet  upon  ; they  strike  the  rock,  however,  in  their  descent,  with  their  feet, 
three  or  four  times,  to  stop  the  velocity  of  their  motion  ; and  when  they  have 
got  upon  their  base  below,  they  at  once  seem  fixed  and  secure. 

During  the  rigours  of  winter,  the  chamois  sleeps  in  the  thicker  forests,  and 
feeds  upon  the  shrubs  and  the  buds  of  the  pine-tree.  It  sometimes  turns  up  the 
snow  with  its  foot  to  look  for  herbage  ; and,  where  it  is  green,  makes  a delici- 
ous repast.  The  more  craggy  and  uneven  the  forest,  the  more  this  animal  is 
pleased  with  the  abode,  which  thus  adds  to  its  security.  The  hunting  the  cha- 
mois is  very  laborious,  and  extremely  difficult.  The  most  usual  way  is  to  hide 
behind  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  shoot  them.  This,  however,  must  be  done 
w ith  great  precatition  ; the  sportsman  must  creep  for  a vast  way  upon  his  belly, 
in  silence,  and  take  also  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  which  if  it  blow' from  him 
they  would  instantly  perceive.  When  arrived  at  a i)roper  distance,  he  then  atl- 
vances  his  piece,  which  is  to  be  rifle-barrelled,  and  to  carry  one  ball,  and  tries 
his  fortune  among  them.  Some  also  pursue  this  animal  as  they  do  the  stag,  by 
placing  proper  persons  at  all  the  passages  of  a glade,  or  valley,  and  then  sending 
in  others  to  rouse  the  game.  Dogs  are  quite  useless  in  ttiis  chase,  as  they  rather 
alarm  than  overtake.  Nor  is  it  without  danger  even  to  the  men ; for  it  often 
happens  that  when  the  animal  finds  itself  overpressed,  it  drives  at  the  hunters 
with  its  head,  and  often  tumbles  them  down  the  neighbouring  precipice.  This 
animal  cannot  go  upon  ice  when  smooth  ; but  if  there  be  the  least  inequalities 
on  its  surface,  it  then  bounds  along  in  security,  and  quickly  evades  all  pursuit. ■*" 


* Chamois  Huntehs  of  the  Ai.ps. — These 
men  are  remarkable  examples  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  courage,  perseverance, 
and  constant  experiment.  The  chamois 
hunter  s^its  out  on  his  expedition  of  fatigue 
and  danger,  generally  in  the  night.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  find  himself  at  the  break  of  day  in 
the  most  elevated  pastures,  where  the  chamois 
comes  to  feed  before  the  flocks  shall  have 
arrived  there.  The  chamois  feeds  only  at 
morning  and  in  the  evening.  When  the 
hunter  has  nearly  reached  the  spot  wlierc  he 
expects  to  find  his  quarry,  he  reconnoitres 
with  a telescope.  If  he  finds  not  the  ch.a- 
mois,  he  mounts  still  higher;  but  if  he  dis- 
cover him,  he  endeavours  to  climb  above  him, 
aud  to  get  nearer,  by  passing  round  some 
ravine,  or  gliding  behind  some  eminence  or 
rock.  When  he  is  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  horns  of  the  animals,  he  rests  his 
rifle  upon  a rock,  and  takes  his  aim  rvith 
great  coolness.  He  raiely  misses.  The  rifle 


is  often  double-barrelled.  If  the  chamois 
fall  he  runs  to  his  prey,  makes  sure  of  him 
by  cutting  the  ham-strings,  and  applies  him- 
self to  consider  by  what  way  he  may  best  re- 
gain the  village.  If  the  route  be  difficult,  he 
contents  himself  with  skinning  the  chamois ; 
but  if  the  way  be  at  all  practicable  with  a load, 
he  throws  the  animal  over  his  shoulder,  and 
bears  it  home  to  his  family,  undaunted  by  the 
distance  he  has  to  go,  and  the  precipices  he 
has  to  cross.  But  when,  as  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  the  vigilant  animal  perceives  the 
hunter,  he  flies  with  the  greatest  swiftness 
into  the  glaciers,  leaping  with  incredible 
speed  over  the  frozen  snows  and  pointed  rocks. 
It  is  particularlj'  difficult  to  approach  the  cha- 
mois when  there  are  many  together.  While 
the  herd  graze,  one  of  them  is  planted  as  sen- 
tinel on  the  jiomt  of  some  rock  which  coit>. 
mauds  all  the  avenues  of  the  pasturage;  and 
when  he  perceives  an  object  of  alarm,  he 
makes  a sharp,  hissing  noise,  ct  the  sound  of 
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The  skin  of  the  chamois  was  once  famous,  when  tanned,  for  its  softness  and 
warmth,  at  present,  however,  since  the  art  of  tanning  has  been  brought  to 
grcatci  perfection,  the  leather  called  shainmoy  is  made  also  from  those  of  the 
tame  goat,  the  sheep  and  the  deer. 

^I'r  more  peculiarly  belong  to  the  goat  kind.  Each 

ofthest,  in  all  probability  can  engender  and  breed  with  the  other  ; and  were 
the  whole  race  extinguished,  exceiit  any  two,  these  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 


■which  all  the  rest  run  towards  him,  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  danger. 
If  they  discover  a beast  of  prey,  or  a hunter, 
the  most  experienced  puts  himself  at  their 
head,  and  they  bound  along,  one  after  the 
other,  into  the  most  inaccessible  places.  It 
is  then  that  the  labours  of  the  hunter  com- 
mence ; for  then,  carried  away  by  the  excite- 
ment, he  knows  no  danger.  He  crosses  the 
snows  without  thinking  of  the  abysses  which 
they  may  cover  ; he  plunges  into  the  most 
dangerous  p.Lsses  of  the  mountains — he  climbs 
up,  he  leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  without  con- 
sidering how  he  can  return.  The  night  often 
finds  him  in  the  lieat  of  the  pursuit ; but  he 
does  not  give  it  up  for  this  obstacie.  He 
considers  that  the  chamois  will  stop  during 
the  darkness,  as  well  as  himself,  and  that  on 
the  morrow  he  may  reach  them.  He  passes 
then  the  night,  not  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  nor 
in  a cave,  covered  with  verdure,  as  does  the 
hunter  of  the  plain ; but  upon  a naked  rock, 
or  upon  a heap  of  rough  stones,  without  any 
so.  t of  shelter.  He  is  alone,  without  fire, 
without  lights  ; but  he  takes  from  his  bag  a 
bit  of  cheese  and  some  of  the  barley  bread, 
which  is  his  ordinary  food  ; bread  so  hard  that 
he  is  obliged  to  break  it  between  two  stones, 
or  to  cleave  it  with  the  axe,  which  he  always 
caiTies  with  him  to  cut  steps  which  shall  serve 
for  his  ladder  up  the  rocks  of  ice.  His  fnigal 
ineal  being  soon  ended,  he  puts  a stone  under 
his  head,  and  is  presently  asleep,  dreaming  of 
the  way  the  chamois  has  taken.  He  is 
awakened  by  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
air;  he  rises,  pierced  through  with  cold  ; he 
measures  with  his  eyes  the  precipices  he 
must  yet  climb,  to  reach  the  chamois ; he 
drinks  a little  brandy,  throws  his  bag  across 
his  shoulder,  and  again  rushes  fonvard  to  en- 
counter new  dangers.  These  daring  and  per- 
severing hunters  often  remain  whole  days  in 
the  dreariest  solitudes  of  the  glaciers  of  Cha- 
mouni ; and  during  this  time,  their  families, 
and  above  all,  their  unhappy  wives,  feel  the 
keenest  alarm  for  their  safety. 

And  yet,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  to  be  encountered,  the  chase  of  the 
chamois  is  the  object  of  an  insurmountable 
passion.  Saussure  knew  a handsome  young 
man  of  the  district  of  Chamouni,  who  was 
about  to  be  married ; and  the  adventurous 
hunter  thus  addressed  the  naturalist : — “ My 
grandfather  was  killed  in  the  chase  ot  the 
chamois  ; m3'  father  was  killed  also  ; and  I 


am  so  certain  that  I shall  be  killed  myself, 
that  I call  this  bag  which  I always  carry 
hunting,  my  winding-sheet ; I am  sure  that  I 
shall  have  no  other;  and  yet,  if  you  were  to 
offer  to  make  my  fortune,  upon  the  condition 
that  I should  renounce  the  chase  of  the  cha- 
mois, I should  refuse  your  kindness.”  Saus- 
sure adds,  that  he  went  several  journeys  in 
the  Alps  with  this  young  man;  that  he  pos- 
sessed astonishing  skill  and  strength,  but 
that  his  temerity  was  greater  than  either; 
and  that  two  3'ears  afterwards  he  met  the  fate 
which  he  anticipated,  by  his  foot  failing  on 
the  brink  of  a precipice  to  which  he  had 
leaped.  It  is  the  chase  itself  which  attracts 
this  people  more  than  the  value  of  the  prey ; 
— it  is  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
continual  excitement — the  very  dangers  them- 
selves, which  render  the  chamois-hunter  in- 
different to  all  other  pleasures.  The  same 
passion  for  hardy'  adventure  constitutes  tlie 
duel  charm  of  the  soldier's  and  sailor’s  life ; 
and  like  all  other  passions,  to  be  safe  and 
innocent,  it  must  be  indulged  in  great  mode- 
ration, near  akin  as  it  is  to  one  of  the  most 
senseless  and  mischievous  propensities— 
gambling. 

The  very  few  individuals  of  those  who  grow 
old  in  this  trade,  bear  on  their  countenances 
the  traces  of  the  life  which  they  have  led. 
They  have  a wild,  and  somewhat  haggard  and 
desperate  air,  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
nised in  the  midst  of  a crowd.  Many  of  the 
superstitious  peasants,  believe  that  they  are 
sorcerers,  that  they  have  commerce  with  the 
evil  spirit,  and  that  it  is  he  that  throws  them 
over  precipices.  When  the  enormous  glaciers 
and  summits  of  Mont  Blanc  are  beheld  from 
the  valleys,  it  is  indeed  almost  miraculous 
that  any  mortal  shoidd  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  climb  them.  To  the  traveller,  or  to  the 
native  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  Mont  Blanc 
is  an  object  of  awe  and  astonishment ; and 
the  devotion  of  the  instructed,  and  the  super, 
stition  of  the  unenlightened,  are  perhaps 
equally  tributes  to  the  God  of  nature,  when 
they  thus  look  upon  one  of  the  grandest  of 
natural  objects. 

" The  dreed  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven.” 

Hie  chamois  is  now  getting  rare  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants 
being  allowed  to  hunt  him  at  all  seasons ; 
but  the  race  may  be  again  expected  to  multi- 
ply, as  the  old  regulations  for  detennining 
the  periods  of  hunting  are  again  iuh'oduced. 
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plenisli  the  world,  and  continue  the  kind.  Nature,  however,  proceeds  in  her 
variations  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees,  and  scarce  draws  a tirm  dis- 
tinguished line  between  any  two  neighbouring  races  of  animals  whatsoever. 
Tlius  it  is  hard  to  discover  where  the  sheep  ends  and  the  goat  begins  ; and  we 
shall  find  it  still  harder  to  fix  precisely  the  boundaries  between  the  goat  kind 
and  the  deer.  In  all  transitions  from  one  kind  to  the  other,  there  are  to  be  found 
a middle  race  of  animals,  that  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  that 
can  precisely  be  referred  to  neither.  That  race  of  quadrupeds,  called  the 
gazelles,  are  of  this  kind ; they  are  properly  neither  goat  nor  deer,  and  yet  they 
have  many  of  the  marks  of  both  ; they  make  the  shade  between  these  two  kinds, 
and  fill  up  the  chasm  in  nature.^ 

THE  GAZELLES. — The  gazelles,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  can, 

with  propriety,  be  referred  neither  to  the  goat  nor 
the  deer  ; and  yet  they  partake  of  both  natures.^ 
Like  the. goat,  they  have  hollow  horns  that  never 
fall,  which  is  otherwise  in  the  deer.  'I'hey  have  a 
gall-bladder,  which  is  found  in  the  goat  and  not  in 
the  deer ; and  like  that  animal,  they  feed  rather 
upon  shrubs  than  grassy  pasture.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  resemble  the  roe-buck  in  size  and  deli- 
cacy of  form  ; they  have  deep  pits  under  the  eyes 
like  that  animal;  they  resemble  the  roe-buck  in  the 
colour  and  nature  of  their  hair;  they  resemble  him 
in  the  bunches  upon  their  legs,  which  only  differ  in 
being  upon  the  fore-legs  in  these,  and  on  the  hind 
Gaifiic.  legs  in  the  other.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of 


* Lvke  Horns  ok  the  Chelys. — The  form 
of  the  horns  of  the  common  antelope,  when 
on  the  skull,  is  very  similar  to  the  ancient 
lyre,  to  which  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
compares  those  of  the  Strepsiceros.  The 
brachia,  or  sides  of  that  instrument,  were 
frequently  made  of  the  horns  of  animals,  as 
appears  from  ancient  gems.  Montfaucon 
has  engraved  several. 

To  convey  the  idea  of  their  stmcture,  says 
Pennant,  I caused  the  figure  of  one  to  he 
engraved,  taken  from  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  I prefer  this  to 


(Lyre  Clii’lys.' 


many  other  figures,  as  the  shell  of  a tortoise 
forms  its  base — which  gave  rise  to  the  beau- 
tiful comment  on  this  passage  in  Horace,  by 
Dr.  Molyneux : 

0 Testudinis  nurcm 

' Dulccm  quo:  sirepitum,  Fieri  tcmporas  I 
O mutir  quoqiiupiEcitius 
Doaatura  cygni.  si  libuat,  soiium. 

The  art  of  giving  to  dumb  fishes  the  voice 
of  a swan  was  thought  a strange  idea,  till 
that  gentleman  pointed  out  that  a tortoise, 
(as  above  represented,)  made  part  of  the  lyre: 
which  animal  was  by  the  ancients  ranked  in 
the  class  of  fish — {Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ix. 
c.  X.) — and  even  gave  the  name  of  fo 

that  species  of  musical  instrument.  Horace 
again  invokes  his  IjTe,  by  an  address  to  the 
tortoise,  which  flings  light  on  a seven-stringed, 
one  preserved  in  the  supplement  to  Montfau- 
con : 

Tuque  Testudo  resouare  septem 
Callida  nervis, 

Nco  loqu.ax  olim  neque  grat.i. 

f The  Gazeli.ine  Group. — Of  the  great 
genus  antelope,  there  appear  to  be  two  parallel 
lines  of  affinities,  descending  with  trifling 
interchanges  of  subordinate  characters,  down 
to  the  lower  groups  included  in  it.  The  first 
with  horns  in  both  sexes,  through  various 
classes  till  we  anive  at  those  which  depart 
from  the  slender  structure  of  the  former,  and 
gradually  assume  more  the  characters  of 
Capra  and  Ovis.  The  larger  species  live  in 
families  or  herds,  but  the  smaller  are  grega- 
-'ous,  keeping  at  a distance  from  wooded 
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a middle  nature  between  these  two  kinds  ; or,  to  speak  with  greater  truth  and 
precision,  they  form  a distinct  kind  by  themselves. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  by  which  tl^jy  differ  botfci 
from  the  goat  and  deer,  are  these : their  horns  are  made  dill’erently,  being  anmi- 
lated  or  ringed  round,  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  longitudinated  depressions 
running  from  the  bottom  to  the  point.  They  have  bunches  of  hair  upon  their 
fore-legs  ; they  have  a streak  of  black,  red,  or  brown,  running  along  the  lower 
part  ol  their  sides,  and  three  streaks  of  whitish  hair  in  the  internal  side  of  the  ear. 
These  are  characters  that  none  of  them  are  without;  besides  these,  there  are 
others  which,  in  general,  they  are  found  to  have,  and  which  are  more  obvious  to 
tlie  beholder.  Of  all  animals  in  the  world,  the  gazelle  has  the  most  beautiful 
eye,  extremely  brilliant,  and  yet  so  meek,  that  all  the  eastern  poets  compare  the 
eyes  of  their  mistre.sses  to  those  of  this  animal.'^  A gazelle-eyed  beauty  is  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  compliment  that  a lover  can  pay  ; and,  indeed,  the 
Greeks  themselves  thought  it  no  inelegant  piece  of  flattery  to  resemble  the  eye? 
of  a beautiful  woman  to  those  of  a cow.  The  gazelle,  for  the  most  part,  is  more 
delicately  and  finely  limbed  than  even  the  roe-buck ; its  hair  is  as  short,  but 
liner  and  more  glossy.  Its  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  those  before,  as  in  the 
hare,  which  gives  it  greater  security  in  ascending  or  descending  steep  places. 
Their  swiftness  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  roc  ; but  as  the  latter 
bounds  forward,  so  these  run  along  in  an  even  uninterrupted  course.  Most  of 
them  aie  brown  upon  the  back,  white  under  the  belly,  witii  a black  stripe,  sepa- 
rating those  colours  between.  Their  tails  are  of  various  lengths,  but  in  all  co- 
vered with  pretty  longhair;  and  their  ears  are  beautiful,  well  placed,  and  ter- 
minating in  a point.  They  all  have  a cloven  hoof,  like  the  sheep  ; they  all  liavo 
permanent  horns  ; and  the  female  has  them  smaller  than  the  male. 

Of  these  animals,  liuffon  makes  twelve  varieties  ; which,  however,  is  much 
fewer  tlian  what  other  naturalists  have  made  them.  Ihe  first  is  the  Gazella, 
properly  so  called,  which  is  of  the  size  of  the  roe-buck,  and  very  much  resem- 
bling it  in  all  the  proportions  of  its  body,  but  entirely  differing,  as  was  said, 
in  the  nature  and  fashion  of  the  horns,  which  are  black  and  hollow,  like  those  of 
the  ram,  or  the  goat,  and  never  fall.  The  second  he  calls  the  Kevel,  which  is 
rather  less  than  the  former;  its  eyes  also  seem  larger;  and  its  horns,  instead  of 
being  round,  are  flatted  on  the  sides,  as  well  in  the  male  as  the  female.  The 
third  he  calls  the  Gorin,  which  very  much  resembles  the  two  former,  but  that  it  is 
still  less  than  either.  Its  horns  also  are  smaller  in  proportion  smoother  than 


scenes,  and  residing  principally  on  the  barren 
deserts  ; these,  however,  they  will  quit  in  the 
night,  to  approach  cultivation,  and  it  is  said 
in  the  desolated  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  they 
are  fond  of  resorting  to  the  fields,  where  the 
result  of  former  agriculture  has  left  abun- 
dance of  grain  growing  wild,  to  seek  cover 
and  food,  and  thus  concealed,  they  are  hunted 
with  difficulty.  The  Arabs  and  Bedouins 
of  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  sometimes  shout 
them  by  watching  their  approach  to  the 
springs,  or  hunt  them  by  contriving  to  get 
suddenly  among  the  herd,  and  throwing  a 
heavy  stick  horizontally  at  the  nearest,  and 
generally  breaking  the  legs  of  one  or  more. 
The  nobles  in  Persia,  and  the  wealthy  Turks, 
and  Moors  pursue  them  with  the  hawk,  or 
slip  'the  Persian  lynx  to  surjirise  them  ; but 
in  all  these  cases,  even  when  the  hawk  is 
flown,  it  is  necessary  to  circumvent  the  quarry, 
unless  the  herd  be  so  large  as  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  alarm,  or  it  would  be  labour  in 
vain  to  reach  them.  Although  they  feed 
most  about  dawn  and  twilight,  wandering 


travellers  sometimes  come  suddenly  at  night 
iqion  a herd,  and  it  is  observed,  that  if  no 
dogs  be  present,  they  will  scarcely  rise  and  go 
further  than  a short  distance  to  lie  down 
again  ; but  if  unusual  noise  disturb  them, 
the  whole  trot  off  and  evince  symptoms  of 
anxiety  till  the  return  of  day-light. — Cuvier. 

* The  Eyes  or  the  G.izei.ee. — The  sa- 
cred writers  took  their  similes  from  such  ob- 
jects as  were  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  addressed  themselves.  As  an  in- 
stance, the  disciple  raised  to  life  at  Joppa 
was  supposed  to  have  been  called  Tabitha, 
i.  e.  Dorcas,  or  the  antelope,  from  the  beauty 
of  her  eyes.  And  to  this  da)',  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to 
female  beauty  in  the  eastern  regions  is  ^ine 
el  lezozel,  “ You  have  the  eyes  of  an  antelope.* 
The  fleetness  of  the  antelope  was  proverbial, 
even  in  the  earliest  times:  the  speed  of  Asahel 
(2nd  Samuel  ii.  IS.)  is  beautifully  compared 
to  that  of  the  zebi,  andthe  Gadites  were  said 
to  be  as  swift  as  the  antelopes  upon  tho 
mountains. 
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those  of  the  other  two,  and  the  annular  prominences  belonging  to  the  kind: 
are  scarce  discernible,  and  may  rather  be  called 
wrmkles  than  prominences.  Some  of  these  ani- 
mals are  often  seen  streaked  like  the  tiger. 

These  three  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
biiecies.  The  fourth  he  calls  the  Zeiran,  the 
orns  only  of  which  he  has  seen;  which  from 
heir  size,  and  the  description  of  travellers,  he 
■jnpposes  to  belong  to  a larger  kind  of  the 
gazelle,  found  in  India  and  Persia,  under  that 
denomination. 

'File  fifth  he  calls  theKoba,  and  the  sixth  tire 
Kob  ; these  two  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
size,  the  former  being  much  larger  than  the  Kevci. 

latter.  The  muzzle  of  these  animals  is  much  longer  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
gazelle ; the  head  is  difl’erently  shaped,  and  they  have  no  depressions  under 

the  eyes.  The  seventh  he  calls  after  its  Egyptian 
name,  the  Algazel ; which  is  shaped  pretty  much 
like  the  ordinary  gazelle,  exceiit  that  the  horns 
are  much  longer,  being  generally  three  feet  from 
the  point  to  the  insertion  ; whereas,  in  the  com- 
mon gazelle,  they  are  not  above  a foot  ; they  are 
smaller  also,  and  straighter  till  near  the  extremities, 
when  they  turn  sliort,  with  a very  sharp  flexure : 
they  are  black  and  smooth,  and  the  annular  pro- 
minences are  scarcely  observable.  The  eighth  is 
called  the  Pazan  ; or,  by  some,  the  Bezoar  gnat 
which  greatly  resembles  the  former,  except  a small 
variety  in  their  horns ; and  also  with  tliis  ditfer- 
Gorin.  eiice,  that  as  the  algazel  feeds  upon  the  plains, 

this  IS  only  found  in  the  mountains.  They  are 
both  inhabitants  of  the  same  countries  and  cli- 
mate ; being  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

This  last  is  the  animal  famous  for  that  concre- 
tion in  the  intestines  or  stomach,  called  the 
oriental  bezoar,  which  was  once  in  such  repute 
all  over  the  world  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  The 
word  bezoar  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  either 
from  the  pazan  or  pazar,  which  is  the  animal 
that  produces  it;  or  from  a word  in  the  Arabic 
language,  which  signifies  antidote,  or  counter- 
poison. It  is  a stone  of  a glazed  blackish  colour, 
found  in  the  stomach,  or  the  intestines  of  some 
animal,  and  brought  over  to  us  from  the  East 
Indies.  Like  all  other  animal  concretions,  it  is  found  to  have  a kind  of  nucleus, 
or  hard  substance  within,  upon  whicii  the  external  coatings  were  formed ; for, 
upon  being  sawed  through,  it  is  seen  to  have  layer  over  layer,  as  in  an  onion 
This  nucleus  is  of  various  kinds  ; sometimes  the  buds  of  a shrub,  sometimes  a 
piece  of  stone,  and  sometime.?  amarcasite.  This  stone  is  from  the  size  of  an  acorn 
to  that  of  a pigeon’s  egg  ; the  larger  the  stone,  the  more  valuable  it  is  held ; its 
price  increasing,  like  that  of  a diamond.  There  was  a time  when  a stone  of  four 
ounces  sold  in  Europe  for  above  two  hundred  pounds  ; but,  at  present,  the  price 
Is  greatly  fallen,  aiul  they  are  in  very  little  esteem.  Tlie  bezoar  is  of  various 
colours  ; sometimes  of  a blood  colour,  .sometimes  of  a pale  yellow,  and  of  all  the 
shades  between  these  two.  It  is  generally  glossy,  smooth,  and  has  a fragrant 
smell,  like  that  of  ambergrease,  probably  arising  from  the  aromatic  vegetables 
upon  which  the  animal  that  produces  it,  feeds.  It  has  been  given  in  vertigoes, 
epilepsies,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  colic,  jaundice,  and,  in  those  places  where, 
the  dearness,  and  not  the  value  of  medicines,  is  consulted,  in  almost  every  disor- 


animals  of  the  antelope  kind. 


der  incident  to  man.  In  all,  perhaps,  it  is  equally  efficacious,  acting  on.y  as  an 
absorbent  powder,  and  possessing  virtues  equal  to  common  chalk,  or  crabs’ 
claws.  Judicious  pliysicians  have,  therefore,  discarded  it;  and  this  celebrated 
medicine  is  now  chiefly  consumed  in  countries  where  the  knowledge  of  nature 
has  been  but  little  advanced. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  varieties  in  the  gazelle  tribe,  the  ninth  is  called  the 
Ranguer,  and  is  a native  of  Senegal.  This  differs  somewhat  in  shape  and 
colour  from  the  rest ; but  particularly  in  (he  shape  of  its  horns,  Avhich  are 
straight  to  near  the  points,  where  they  crook  forward,  pretty  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  chamois  they  crook  backward.  The  tenth  variety  of  the  gazelle 
is  the  Antelope,  so  well  known  to  the  English,  who  have  given  it  the  name. 
1 his  animal  is  of  the  size  of  a roe-buck,  and  resembles  the  gazelle  in  many 
particulars,  but  differs  in  others : it  has  deeper  eye-pits  than  the  former  ; the 
horns  are  formed  differently  also,  being  about  sixtee«i  inches  long,  almost 
touching  each  other  at  the  bottom,  and  spreading  aw  Uiey  rise,  so  as  at  (heir 
tips  to  be  si.xteen  inches  asunder.  They  have  the  annular  prominences  of  their 
kind,  but  not  .so  distinguishable  as  in  the  gazelle  : however,  they  have  a double 
flexure,  which  is  very  remarkable,  and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
others  of  their  kind.  At  the 
root  they  have  a tuft  of  hair, 
which  is  longer  than  that  of  any 
part  of  the  body.  Like  others 
of  the  flame  kind,  the  antelope  is 
brown  on  the  back,  and  white 
under  the  belly  ; but  these  co- 
ours  are  not  separated  by  the 
black  streak  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  ga- 
zelle kinds.  There  are  different 
sorts  of  this  animal,  some  with 
larger  horns  than  others,  and 
others  with  less.  The  one  which 

makes  the  eleventh  variety  in  rxi,.  a ^ 

the  gazelle  kind,  Mr.  Buffon  (Th.  4ntcio,.e.) 

calls  the  Lidme,  which  has  very  long  horns  ; and  the  other,  which  is  the  twelfth 
and  last,  he  calls  the  Indian  Antelope,  the  horns  of  which  are  very  small.^ 


* The  Indian  Antelope. — 

This  species  resides  in  India, 
in  herds  of  fifty  or  sixty  does, 
or  females,  led  by  a dark- 
coloured  buck.  They  remain 
invariably  on  the  open  plains, 
so  as  to  see  danger  from  a dis- 
tance. Captain  Williamson 
and  other  sportsmen  state,  that 
ivheii  a herd  is  collected  to  lie 
down  and  ruminate  on  some 
favourite  spot,  the  young  males 
and  some  females  are  detach- 
ed two  or  three  hundred  yards 
each  way,  to  keep  watch,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  clumps  of 
grass  or  bushes,  behind  which 
a man  might  lurk  unseen,  ex- 
cept for  such  a precaution. — 

“ It  is  folly,”  says  he,  “ to  slip  ' (Indian  Antelope.) 

greyliounas  after  them ; for, 

excepting  by  surprise,  success  is  not  to  be  at  least  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  over 
expected,  but  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  their  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  space,  and  as  it 
lives.”  The  height  and  distance  ot  their  were  for  their  own  amusement,  appearing  to 
t>ounds  it  indeed  w''’>derful,  and  said  to  be  deride  the  doirs  that  follow  them.  The  chas-e, 
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To  tliesb  may  be  added  three  or  four  varieties  more,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell  whether  to  refer  to  the  goat  or  the  gazelle,  as  they  equally  resemble  both 
The  iirst  of  these  is  the  JIubalus,  an  animal  that  seems  to  partake  of  the  mixed 
natures  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  deer.  It  resembles  the  stag  in  the  size  and 
figure  of  its  body,  and  particularly  in  the  shape  of  its  legs;  but  it  has  permanent 
horns,  like  the  goat,  and  made  entirely  like  those  of  the  gazelle  kind  ; it  also 
resembles  that  animal  in  its  way  of  living  ; however,  it  differs  in  the  make  of  its 
head,  eing  exactly  like  the  cow  in  the  length  of  its  muzzle,  and  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  bones  of  its  skull,  from  which  similitude  it  has  taken  its  name. 

bubalus  is  common  enough  in  Barbary,  and  has  often  been  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Barbary  Cow,  from  which  animal  it  differs  so  widely.  It  partakes 
Ipretty  rnnch  of  the  nature  of  the  antelope — like  that  having  the  hair  short,  the 
hide  black  the  ears  pointed,  and  the  flesh  good  for  food. 

The  second  anomalous  animal  of  the  goat  kind  Bufibn  calls  the  Condoma.  It 

is  supposed  to  be  equal  in  size  to  the 
largest  stag,  but  with  hollow  horns, 
like  those  of  the  goat  kind,  and  with 
varied  flexures,  like  those  of  the  ante- 
lope. They  are  above  three  feet  long ; 
and,  at  their  extremities,  about  two  feet 
asunder.  All  along  the  back  there  runs 
a white  list,  which  ends  at  the  insertion 
of  the  tail ; another  of  the  same  colour 
crosses  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
which  it  entirely  surrounds  ; there  are 
two  more  of  the  same  kind  running 
round  the  body,  one  behind  the  fore 
legs,  and  the  other  running  parallel  to 
it  before  the  hinder.  The  colour  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  grayish,  except  the 
belly,  which  is  white  : it  has  also  a long, 
gray  beard  ; and  its  legs,  though  long, 
are  well  proportioned. 

The  third  that  may  be  mentioned,  he  calls  the  Guiba.  It  resembles  the 
gazelles  in  every  particular,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  belly,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  white  in  them,  but  in  this  is  of  a deep  brown.  Its  horns  also  are  not 
marked  with  annular  prominences,  but  are  smooth  and  polished.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  white  lists,  on  a brown  ground,  that  are  disposed  along  the 
animal’s  body,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a harness.  Like  the  former,  it  is  a na- 
tive of  Africa. 

The  African  wild  goat  of  Grimmius  is  the  fourth.  It  is  of  a dark  ash  colour; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  head  is  a hairy  tuft,  standing  upright ; on  both  sides, 
between  the  eyes  and  the  nose,  there  are  very  deep  cavities,  greater  than  those 
of  the  other  kinds,  which  contain  a yellow  oily  liquor,  coadgulating  into  a black 
substance,  that  has  a smell  between  musk  and  civet.  'I'his  being  taken  away, 
the  liquor  again  runs  out,  and  coadgulates,  as  before.  These  cavities  have  no 
communication  with  the  eyes,  and,  consequently,  this  oozing  substance  can  have 
nothing  of  the  nature  oftears. 

To  this  we  add  the  Chevrotin,  or  little  Guinea  deer,  which  is  the  least  of  all 
cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ; its  legs,  at  the 
smallest  part,  are  not  much  thicker  than  the  flank  of  a tobacco-pipe  ; it  is  about 
seven  inches  high,  and  about  twelve  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail.  It  is  the  most  delicately  shaped  animal  in  the  world,  being  com- 
pletely formed  like  a stag  in  miniature— except  that  its  horns,  when  it  has  any^ 
re  more  of  the  gazelle  kind,  being  hollow  and  annulated  in  the  same  manner. 


(Condoma.) 


flierefore,  as  an  amusement,  (for  the  venison  till  the  dogs  come  up  ; or  by  surprise,  with 
dry  and  lean,)  is  conducted  by  the  Hindoo  the  lynx,  as  in  Persia.  They  are  found  over 
princes,  with  hawks,  who  fly  at  and  fix  their  the  whole  peninsula  of  India, 
talons  on  the  head  and  throat  of  the  quarry,  Ouiem  al  iTia.D  Si’ours. 
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It  Ims  two  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  ja  ; in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all 
other  animals  of  the  goat  or  deer  kind,  and  thus  makes  a species  entirely  dis- 
tinct bv  itself.  This  wonderful  atiimal’s  colour  is  not  less  pleasing  ; the  hair. 


which  is  short  and  glossy,  being  in 
neck  and  belly,  which  is  white.  'Fhey 
warm  climates  between  the  tropics,  and 

* Additionai,  os  Tins  Species. — Tliere 
are  several  other  antelopes  not  mentioned  by 
Goldsmith,  which  we  append  here,  and  first. 

The  Spuino-Bok.  This  animal  is  well 
known  to  the  colonists  at  the  Cape.  “ It  is 
easily  distinguished,”  says  Mr.  Bnrchell, 
“ from  all  the  known  species,  by  the  very 
long,  white  hair  along  the  middle  of  the 
back,  which,  lying  flat,  is  concealed  neaily 
by  the  fur  on  each  side,  and  is  expanded  only 
when  it  takes  those  extraordinary  leaps  which 
first  suggested  its  name.”  The  same  writer’s 
description  of  a herd  of  spring-hoks  is  very 
picturesque  : ” At  this  high  level,  we  entered 
upon  a very  extensive,  open  plain,  abounding 
to  an  incredible  degree  in  wild  animals ; — 
among  which  were  several  large  herds  of 
q^uakkas,  and  many  wilde  beests,  or  gnvs  ; 
but  the  spring-bucks  were  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, and,  like  flocks  of  sheep,  completely 
covered  several  parts  of  the  plain.  Their 
uncertain  movements  rendered  it  impossible 
to  estimate  their  number ; but,  I believe,  if  I 
were  to  guess  at  two  thousand,  I should  still 
be  within  the  tnith.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  antelopes  of  southern  Africa, 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  numerous. 


(Spriug-Bok.) 

The  plain  afforded  no  other  object  to  fix  the 
attention  ; and  even  if  it  had  presented 
many,  I should  not  readily  have  ceased  ad- 
miring these  elegant  animals.  It  was  only 
occasionally  that  they  took  those  remarkable 
leaps,  which  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
name ; but  when  grazing,  or  moving  at  lei 
sure,  they  walked  or  trotted  like  other  ante- 
lopes, or  AS  tire  common  deer.  When  pursued, 
• or  hasteuing  their  pace,  they  frequently  took 


lie  of  a beautiful  yellow,  except  on  the 
are  natives  of  India,  Guinea,  and  tho 
re  found  in  great  plenty.’^ 

an  extraordinary  bound,  rising  with  curved  or 
elevated  backs  high  into  tlyj  air — generally 
to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  appearing  as 
if  about  to  take  flight.  Some  of  the  herds 
moved  by  us  almost  at  musket-shot ; and  I 
observed,  that  in  crossing  the  beaten  road, 
the  greater  number  cleaved  it  by  one  of  those 
flying  leaps.  As  the  road  was  quite  smooth 
and  level  with  the  plain,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  leaping  over  it ; but  it  seemed 
that  the  fear  of  a snare,  or  a natural  disposi- 
tion to  regard  man  as  an  enemy,  induced 
them  to  mistrust  even  the  ground  which  he 
had  trodden.  The  migrations  of  innumera- 
ble comiianies  of  spring-boks,  from  unknown 
regions  in  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  abodes 
of  civilization,  are  amongst  the  most  extra- 
ordinary examples  of  the  fecundity  of  anirqal 
life.  The  vast  quantity  of  a species  of  birds 
of  South  America,  which  produce  the  guano, 
(a  manure,)  in  sufficient  ahundance  to  be  an 
article  of  commerce — the  flocks  of  pigeons  of 
North  America — the  locusts  of  Africa — are 
not  more  striking  than  herds  of  spring-boks. 
The  immense  migratory  swarms  of  these 
animals  which  occasionally  pour  themselves 
like  a deluge  upon  the  northern  frontiers  of 
the  Cape  colony,  have  never  been  more  vividly 
described  than  by  Captain  Stockenstrom,  the 
chief  civil  commissioner  at  the  Cape. 

” It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a person  pass- 
ing over  some  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  the 
interior,  and  admiring  that  elegant  antelope, 
the  spring -bok,  thinly  scattered  over  the 
plains,  and  bounding  in  playful  innocence, 
to  figure  to  himself  that  these  ornaments  of 
the  desert  can  often  become  as  destructive  as 
the  locusts  themselves.  The  incredible  num- 
bers which  sometimes  pour  in  from  the  north, 
during  protracted  droughts,  distress  the  far- 
mer inconceivably’.  Any  attempt  at  numeri- 
cal computation  would  be  in  vain  In  the 
interior,  the  grazier  makes  up  his  mind  to 
look  for  pasture  for  his  flocks  elsewhere,  and 
considers  himself  entirely  disposeeased  of  his 
lands  until  heavy  rains  fall.  Every  cttcmpt 
to  save  the  cultivated  fields,  if  they  be  not 
inclosed  by  high  and  thick  hedges,  proves 
abortive.  Heaps  of  dry  manure  are  placed 
close  to  each  other  round  the  fields,  and  zet 
on  fire  in  the  evening,  in  hopes  that  the 
dense  smoke  will  deter  the  inroads  of  the 
antelope ; but  tire  dawn  of  day  exposes  the 
inefficacy  of  the  precaution,  by  showing  the 
lands  which  appeared  proud  of  their  pro- 
mising verdure  the  evening  before,  covered 
with  tlio»»«and8,  and  Mops’’!  level  with  tha 
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Such  is  the  list  of  the  gazelles,  all  which  pretty  nearly  resemble  the  deer  m 
form  and  delicacy  of  shape  : but  have  the  horns  hollow,  single,  and  permanent, 
like  those  of  the  goat.  They  properly  fill  up,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
interval  b.ctvveen  these  two  kinds  of  animals  ; so  that  it  is  diliicult  to  tell  where 
the  goat  ends,  and  the  deer  may  be  said  to  begin. 

The  gazelles  are,  in  general,  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  climates ; an^  contri- 
bute, among  other  embellishments,  to  ?idd  beauty  to  those  forests  that  are  for 
ever  green.  They  are  often  seen  feeding  in  herds,  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  in  the  shade  of  the  woods;  and  fly  altogether,  upon  the  smallest 
approaches  of  danger.  They  bound  with  such  swiftness,  and  are  so  very  shy, 
tliat  dogs  or  men  vainly  attempt  to  pursue  them.  Accordingly,  in  all  those 
countries  where  they  are  chiefly  found,  they  are  pursued  by  falcons : and  this 
admirable  manner  of  hunting  makes  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the 
upper  ranks  of  people  all  over  the  east. 

The  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Turks  breed  up  for  this  purpose  that  kind  of 
Lawk  called  the  Falcon  Gentle.  Their  expedition  is  conducted  with  profound 
silence;  their  dogs  are  taught  to  hang  behind ; while  the  men,  on  the  fleetest 
coursers,  look  round  for  the  game.  Whenever  they  spy  a gazelle  at  the  proper 
distance,  they  point  the  falcon  to  its  object,  and  encourage  it  to  pursue.  The 
falcon,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  flies  to  the  animal ; that,  knowing  its 
danger,  endeavours,  but  too  late,  to  escape.  The  falcon  soon  coming  up  with 
its  prey,  fixes  its  talons,  one  into  the  animal’s  cheek,  the  other  into  its  throat, 
and  deeply  wounds  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gazelle  attempts  to  escape,  but 
is  generally  wounded  too  deeply  to  run  far.  The  falcon  clings  with  the  utmost 
perseverance,  nor  ever  leaves  its  prey  till  it  falls  ; upon  which  the  hunters  from 
behind  approaching,  take  up  both,  and  reward  the  falcon  with  the  blood  of  the 
spoil. 

They  sometimes  also  hunt  these  animals  with  the  Ounce.  This  carnivorous  and 
fierce  creature  being  made  tame  and  domestic,  generally  sits  on  horseback 
behind  the  hunter,  and  remains  there  with  the  utmost  composure,  until  the  ga- 


ground.  Instances  have  been  known  of 
some  of  these  prodigious  droves  passing 
through  flocks  of  sheep,  and  numbers  of  the 
latter  carried  along  with  the  torrent,  being 
lost  to  the  owners,  and  becoming  a prey  to 
wild  beasts.  The  African  colonists  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  cause  of  the  extraordi- 
nary appearance  of  these  animals  ; and  from 
their  not  being  able  to  account  for  it,  those 
who  have  not  been  eye-witnesses  of  such 
scenes  consider  their  accounts  os  e.xugge- 
rated  ; but  an  inspection  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Orange  River  solves  the  difficulty  at 
once.  The  immense  desert  tracts  between 
that  river  and  the  colony  westward  of  the 
Zeekoe  River,  though  destitute  of  permanent 
springs,  and  therefore  uninhabitable  by  hu- 
man beings  for  any  length  of  time,  are, 
notwithstanding,  interspersed  with  stagnant 
pools,  or  natural  reservoirs  of  brackish  water, 
which,  however  bad,  satisfies  the  game.  In 
these  endless  plains,  the  spring-boks  multi- 
ply, undisturbed  by  the  hunter,  except  when 
occasionally  the  bushman  destroys  a few 
with  his  poisoned  arrows,  until  the  country 
literally  swarms  with  them ; when,  perhaps, 
one  year  out  of  four  or  five,  a lasting  drought 
leaves  the  pools  exhausted,  and  parches  up 
the  soil  naturally  inclined  to  sterility.  This 
want,  principally  ot  water,  drives  those  my- 
riads ot  animals  either  to  the  Orange  River,  or 


to  the  colony,  when  they  intrude  in  the  man- 
ner above  described.” 

The  Elk  Antelope  is  also  an  inhabitant 
of  the 'Cape,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of 
India,  and  is  one  of  the  larger  kinds  of  ante- 
lopes. The  elk  antelopes  live  in  plains  and 
valleys ; and  when  hunted,  always  run,  if 
possible,  against  the  wind.  They  are  not 
very  swift,  and  being  in  general  fat — espe- 
cially the  males,  which  are  always  the  largest 
of  the  herd — are  soon  tired.  The  hunter 
generally  gets  to  the  windward  of  the  animal, 
which  when  he  has  accomplished,  he  takes 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  instantly  shouts  the  flying  game. 
The  female  has  horns  like  the  male,  but 
smaller,  which  the  Hottentots  use  fortobacco- 
pijies. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  Wood  Ante- 
lope, the  Cervine  Antelope,  the  Scythian  An- 
telope, and  the  Gnu. 

The  Gnu  may  be  added  to  the  tribe  of 
antelopes : it  is  the  Hottentot  name  for  a 
peculiar  animal,  which,  with  respect  to  its 
form,  is  somewhat  between  the  horse  and  the 
ox.  As  the  hyaina  dog,  or  xvihle  hand  of 
South  America,  connects  the  dog  and  wolf 
tribe  with  that  of  the  hyaina,  in  like  manner 
does  the  gnu  form  a graceful  link  between 
the  bufialo  and  -the  antelope. 
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zelle  IS  shown  ; it  .s  then  that  it  exerts  all  its  arts  and  fierceness  ; it  does  not  at 
once  ily  at  its  prey,  but  approaches  slyly,  turning  and  winding  about  until  It 
oomes  within  the  proper  distance,  ^vhen  a 1 at  once  it  bounds  inion  the  heedless 
animal,  and  instantly  kills  it,  and  sucks  its  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
misses  its  aim,  it  rests  in  its  place,  without  attempting  to  pursue  any  farther 
but  seems  aslianied  ol  its  own  inability.  i 3 mcr, 

L'pon  the  whole,  limvever,  these  animals,  whatever  be  the  arts  used  to  pursue 
them,  are  very  di  hciilt  to  be  taken.  As  they  are  continually  subject  to  Ems 
from  carii.yorous  beasts  or  rom  man  they  keep  chiefly  in  the  most  solitary  and 
dangS*^'^  ^ places,  and  find  their  only  protection  from  situations  of  the  greatest 


♦ View  ov  tuu  Animai.  Creation  in 
THE  Interior  ov  the  Cape.  — We  would 
not  interrupt  the  text,  after  the  copious  note 
quoted  from  Burchell’s  work  on  an  interesting 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom  at  the  Cape, 
the  spring-bok  ; we  insert  here  a view  of  the 
astonishing  variety  and  fecundity  of  birds 
and  beasts  around  that  colony.  Mr.  Barrow 
says,  “ Upon  the  plains  of  the  Sea-Cow 
River  we  fell  in  with  spring-boks  in  countless 
troops,  with  hartebeests  and  bout4-boks. 
Quukkas  from  fifty  to  a hundred  in  a troop 
were  hourly  seen.  The  smaller  kinds  of 
game  were  also  vet}'  plentiful.  Hares  were 
A'oiitinually  among  the  horsA’  feet.  Of  this 
animal  are  four  known  species  in  or  near 
the  colony,  — the  common  hare,  the  Cape 
hare,  the  mountain  have,  and  the  red-rumped 
hare.  Of  the  last,  the  exterior  part  of  the 
thighs  and  its  long  tail  are  of  a deep  chestnut 
colour,  and  the  ears  are  much  shorter  than 
in  the  others.  Cape  partridges  and  the 
Namanqua  grouse  were  equally  plentiful. 
1 he  latter  is  a gregarious  bird,  and  we  usually 
met  with  it  in  large  coveys  near  all  the 
springs  of  water.  So  little  were  they  intimi- 
dated at  the  approach  of  our  people,  that  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  knocked  down  with 
whips  and  sticks.  A new  species  of  korhaen 
or  bustard  was  also  seen  here  j it  appeared  to 
be  something  like  the  tetrix  or  French  field 
duck,  but  was  so  very  wild  and  scarce  that 
not  one  of  them  could  be  procured.  The 
black  ibis  ( Taniaius  7iiger)  and 
another  species  of  tantalus,  called  by  the 
farmers  the  haddadas,  were  obtained  at  this 
place.  The  latter  utter  the  most  horrid 
screams  that  can  be  imagined.  I believe  it 
has  not  yet  been  described.  The  back 
is  black ; the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble, and  the  upper  part  of  the  toes,  red; 
head,  neck,  and  abdomen,  cinereous  blue; 
wing,  and  tail  feathers,  deep  violet  blue ; 
back  feathers  green,  edged  with  dusky 
brown ; shoulders  and  covering  feathers  of 
the  wings  of  a metallic  lustre  and  iridescent. 
Ihe  mountain  goose,  the  Egyptian  goose, 
and  the  mountain  duck  were  seen  in  con- 
siderable nurnbers.  The  last  species  answers 
to  the  description  of  the  cana ; but  there 
seems  to  be  a mistake  in  giving  the  white 
head  to  the  male,  which  is  found  only  in  tlie 


female.  Several  other  aquatic  birds  were 
met  with  about  the  Sea-Cow  River,  attracted 
thither,  no  doubt,  by  the  vast  quantities  of 
fish  that  it  contained.  Of  these,  a species  of 
Ci/prhitfs,  of  a silveiy  colour,  was  the  most 
common ; and  we  caught  also  a species  of 
Silm-us.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  birds 
were  the  Plutalea  leucorodia  or  white  spoon- 
bill, the  great  white  pelican,  and  the  flamingo. 
We  saw  also  the  common  crane  (6'nrs),  the 
Numidian  crane  (.l'irgo\  and  the  heron 
{cinerea) ; the  bald  ibis  (calvus),  the  Cape 
curlew,  and  the  common  coot. 

“ In  the  neighbourhood  of  such  places  as 
are  most  frequented  by  graminivorous  ani- 
mals, the  carnivorous  tribe  are,  as  might 
naturally  '^e  expected,  the  most  abundant. 
The  peasantry  were,  however,  much  sur- 
prised, that  no  more  than  one  lion  had  been 
seen  by  the  party,  among  the  reedy  banks  of 
the  Sea-cow  River,  a part  of  the  country  that 
has  at  all  times  been  considered  as  particu- 
larly infested  by  this  animal,  and  where  they 
are  also  of  a much  larger  size,  as  well  as  of  a 
fiercer  temper,  than  those  of  the  lower  paits 
of  the  colony.  The  people  of  Sneuwberg  are 
great  sufferers  from  their  frequent  visits,  par- 
ticularly in  their  horses,  to  the  flesh  of  which, 
after  that  of  a Hottentot,  the  lion  seems  to 
give  a decided  preference.  The  farmers  hero 
have  a kind  of  dog  that  is  not  afraid  to  at- 
tack a lion,  and  it  is  said  that  instances  have 
occurred  wherein  two  of  these  together  hava 
been  able  to  destroy  him.  This  domestic 
animal  is  as  large,  but  not  so  strongly  made, 
as  the  Newfoundland  dog,  of  a dark  cinereous 
brown,  with  black  and  ferruginous  stripes,  a 
long,  straight  tail ; long,  pendulous  ears,  and 
spurious  toes  on  the  hind  legs.  Of  tigers,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  colony,  the  peasantry 
distinguish  two  sorts,  the  tiger  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  tiger  of  the  plains.  Of  the 
first,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  exterior 
parts  of  the  legs  are  of  a fallow  ground,  with 
irregular  black  spots,  some  circular,  some 
lunated,  and  others  ocellated ; in  some  jrarts 
distinct,  in  others  running  together  in  clus- 
ters ; the  sides,  belly,  and  interior  parts  of 
the  legs,  a white  ground,  with  large,  black, 
circular  spots ; upper  part  of  the  tail  fidvous, 
with  oblong  black  spots  ; under  part  barred 
across  with  alternate  black  and  white  bands 
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vibrissas  or  strong  bristles  about  the  mouth, 
silvery  white ; a black  line  along  the  fore 
part  of  the  shoulders  to  the  chest ; length 
from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail  seven 
feet  four  inches  ; length  of  the  tail  two  feet 
ten  inches.  The  description  answers  vety 
nearly  to  that  of  the  leopard,  ot  which  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  a variety  only.  The  tiger  of 
the  plains  is  evidently  of  the  same  species, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  size,  which 
is  a little  larger  than  that  of  the  former  ; and 
in  the  colour  of  the  ground,  which  is  a little 
lighter,  both  of  which  probably  may  arise, 
from  local  circumstances.  To  another  species’ 
of  the  feline  tribe  they  give  the  name  of  leo- 
pard. It  is  not  so  long,  but  thicker,  taller, 
and  much  stronger  than  those  described 
above;  the  colour  is  cinereous,  with  small 
black  spots  ; the  neck  and  temples  covered 
with  long,  crisp  hair,  like  that  of  the  mane  of 
the  lion  ; tail  two  feet,  flat,  vertical,  spotted 
half  way  from  the  root,  and  the  other  half 
annidated  ; a thick  black  line  from  the  inte- 
rior angle  of  the  eye  extends  to  the  opening  of 
the  mouth.  Of  this  species  we  procured  a 
young  one  ; it  became  instantly  tame,  and  as 
playful  as  the  domestic  kitten.  Most  beasts 
of  prey,  if  taken  young,  may  almost  instantly 
be  rendered  tame.  The  fierce  lion  or  the 
tiger  is  sooner  reconciled  to  a state  of  domes- 
tication than  the  timid  antelope ; and  the 
cadaverous  crocuta,  the  wild  dog,  has  lately 
been  domesticated  in  the  Sneuwberg,  where 
it  is  now  considered  as  one  of  the  best  hun- 
ters after  game,  and  as  faithful  and  diligent 
as  any  of  the  common  sort  of  domestic  dogs, 
yet  in  a state  of  nature  there  cannot  possibly 
be  a more  savage  animal. 

“ Birds  as  well  as  beasts  of  prey,  are  at- 


tracted to  all  such  places  as  abounds 
game.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea-Cow  River, 
vultures  were  more  numerous  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  seen  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Of  these  we  distinguished  three  sorts, — the 
large,  black  condor,  the  percnopterus,  or 
Egyptian  sacred  vulture,  and  a third  species, 
that  seemed  to  differ  from  the  second  only  in 
size,  being  no  more  than  two  feet  long.  The 
female  also  of  this  bird,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
percnopterus,  is  distinguished  from  the 
whitish  coloured  male  by  its  plumage  of 
dusky  brown.  This  small  species  is  called 
by  the  peasantry  the  white  crow.  The  sacred 
scavenger  of  Egypt  meets  not  here  with  that 
protection  which  was  afforded  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where,  according  to  Herodotus, 
to  destroy  it  was  a capital  crime.  The  perc- 
nopterus is  a gregarious  bird,  and  is  usually 
seen  in  flocks  that  rarely  consist  of  fewer 
than  fifty ; and  they  are  generally  attended 
with  two  or  three  condors,  as  many  of  the 
small  white  kind  above  mentioned,  and  a 
whole  flock  of  the  vulturine  crow.  An  ani- 
mal is  no  sooner  shot  than  these  birds  appear 
hovering  at  an  immense  height  in  the  air, 
from  whence  they  plunge  down  the  moment 
that  the  carcass  is  left  alone.  It  has  often 
been  a subject  of  astonishment  to  me,  from 
whence  they  could  so  instantaneously  collect 
themselves  in  a body  to  souse  upon  their  prey ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  convinced  me  of  the 
accuracy  of  Pliny’s  observation,  where  he 
says  that  vultures  are  accustomed  to  hover 
about  a place  two  or  three  days  before  the 
death  of  a diseased  animal,  and  that  they 
have  a presentiment  when  and  at  what  time 
a carcass  will  be  found.” — Barrow’s  Tra- 
vels IN  Africa. 
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CHAP.  Vlll. 

THE  MUSK  ANIMAL. 


The  more  we  search  info  nature,  the  more 
we  shall  find  how  little  she  is  known ; and 
we  shall  more  than  once  have  occasion  to 
find,  that  protracted  inquiry  is  more  apt  to 
teach  ns  inodesfy,  than  to  produce  informa- 
tion. Although  the  number  and  nature  of 
quadrupeds  at  first  glance  seems  very  little 
known ; yet,  when  we  come  to  examine 
closet,  we  find  some  with  which  we  are  very 
partially  acquainted,  and  others  that  are  utter- 
ly unknown. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  there  is  none  so  justly 
the  reproach  of  natural  historians,  as  that 
which  bears  the  musk.  This  perfume,  so 
well  known  to  the  elegant,  and  so  very  useful 
in  the  hands  of  the  physician,  a medicine  that 
has  for  more  than  a century  been  imported 
from  the  east  m great  quantities,  and  during 
all  that  time  has  been  improving  in  its  repu- 
tation, IS  nevertheless,  so  very  little  understood,  that  it  remains  a doubt  whether 
the  animal  that  produces  it  be  a hog,  an  ox,  a goat,  or  a deer.* 

The  musk  which  comes  to  Europe,  is  brought  over  in  small  bags,  about  the 
size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  which,  when  cut  open,  appear  to  contain  a kind  of  dusky, 
reddish  substance,  like  coagulated  blood,  and  which,  in  large  quantities,  has  a 
very  strong  smell ; but  when  mixed  and  diffused,  becomes  a very  agreeable  per- 
fume. Indeed,  no  substance  now  known  in  the  world  has  a stronger  and  more 
permanent  smell.  A grain  of  musk  perfumes  a whole  room;  and  its  odour 
continues  for  some  days,  without  diminution.  But  in  a larger  quantity  it  con- 
tinues for  years  together  ; and  seems  scarce  wasted  in  its  weight,  although  it  has 
filled  the  atmosphere  to  a great  distance  with  its  parts.  It  is  particularly  used 
in  medicine,  in  nervous  and  hysteric  disorders ; and  is  found  in  such  cases,  to 


Musk  Aiiiiool. 


* The  Musk  Tuibe.— The  musk  is  a 
family  of  quadrupeds  whose  form  and  man- 
ner have,  till  lately,  remained  in  much  obscu- 
rity. The  number  of  species  already  known 
amounts  to  seven.  They  inhabit  warm  cli- 
mates, and,  like  other  mountain  quadrupeds, 
•wander  in  places  the  most  difficult  of  access, 
are  possessed  of  powers  of  great  activity,  and 
when  pursued,  take  refuge  among  the  highest 
summits.  The  well-known  perfume  called 
musk  is  contained  in  an  oval  receptacle, 
hardly  as  large  as  an  egg,  hanging  from  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  peculiar  to 
the  male.  The  sjiecies  from  which  this  is 
procured  is  the  musk  of  Thibet — an  aniinal 
about  the  size  of  a small  roebuck,  measuring 
about  three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and 
two  feet  three  inches  in  height.  The  tail  is 
so  short,  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  The  gene- 
ral colour  is  a deep  iron  gray.  The  ears  are 
large,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  considerably 
longer  than  the  lower,  and  is  furnished  on 
eacn  side  with  an  encurved  tusk,  extending 


nearly  two  inches  beyond  the  mouth : these 
tusks  are  sharp-edged  on  their  inner  side. 

. The  musk  animals,  (of  which  there  are 
•now  ascertained  to  be  six  species,)  are  inha- 
bitants, .almobt  exclusively,  of  India  and  the 
Indian  isles.  Two  or  three  of  the  species 
are  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the  rabbit 
size. 

It  is  generally  asserted,  that  when  the 
musk-bag  is  first  opened,  so  powerful  an 
odour  comes  from  it  that  every  person  pre- 
sent is  obliged  to  cover  his  mouth  and  nose 
with  sevenU  folds  of  linen ; and  that,  not- 
•withstanding  this  precaution,  the  blood  will 
frequently  gush  from  the  nose.  When  the 
musk  is  fresh,  a very  small  quantity  is  in- 
supportable in  a confined  place : it  causes 
giddiness  in  the  head  and  hemorrhages, which 
have  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Besides  the 
Thibetian,  the  other  five  are  comprised  under 
the  names  of  the  Indian,  Guinea,  Ceylon, 
Java,  and  Brazilian  musk. 
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be  the  most  powerful  remedy  now  in  use:  however,  the  animal  flmt  furnishes 
this  admirable  medicine,  has  been  very  variously  described,  and  is  known  but 
very  imperfectly. 

The  description  given  of  tliis  animal  by  Grew,  is  as  follows: — The  musk  ani 
mal  IS  properly  neither  of  the  goat  nor  deer  kind,  for  it  has  no  horns,  and  it  is  im 
certain  whether  it  ruminates  or  not;  however,  it  wants  the  fore-teeth  in  the- 
upper  jaw,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ruminating  animals ; but  at  the  same  time, 
it  has  tusks  like  those  of  a hog.  It  is  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  1mm  the 
head  to  the  tail;  and  the  head  is  above  a half  a foot  long.  The  fore  part  of  the 
head  is  like  that  of  a grey-hound;  and  the  ears  are  three  inches  long,  and  erect, 
like  those  of  a rabbit ; but  the  tail  is  not  above  two  inches.  It  is  cloven-footed, 
like  beasts  of  the  goat  kind  ; the  hair  on  the  head  and  legs  is  half  an  inch  long,, 
on  the  belly  an  inch  and  a half,  and  on  the  back  and  buttocks  three  inches,  and 
proportionably  thicker  than  in  any  other  animal.  It  is  brown  and  white  alter 
nately,  from  the  root  to  the  point ; on  the  head  and  thighs  it  is  brown,  but  under 
the  belly  and  tail  white,  and  a little  curled,  especially  on  the  back  and  belly. 
On  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  under  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a tuft  of 
thick  air,  which  is  short  and  hard,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
The  hair,  in  general,  of  this  animal,  is  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  line  tex- 
ture ; but  what  distinguishes  it  particularly  are  the  tusks,  which  are  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  and  turn  back  in  the  form  of  a hook;  and  more  particularly  the  bag 
which  contains  the  musk,  which  is  three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  stands  out 
from  the  belly  an  inch  and  a half.  It  is  a very  fearful  animal,  and,  therefore,, 
it  has  long  ears ; and  the  sense  of  hearing  is  so  quick,  that  it  can  discover  an 
enemy  at  a great  distance. 

After  so  long  and  circumstantial  a description  of  this  animal,  its  nature  is  but 
very  little  known  ; nor  has  any  anatomist  as  yet  examined  its  internal  .structure  ; 
or  been  able  to  inform  us  whether  it  be  a ruminant  animal,  or  one  of  the  hog 
kind  ; how  the  musk  is  formed,  or  whether  those  bags  in  which  it  comes  to  us 
be  really  belonging  to  the  animal,  or  are  only  the  sophistications  of  the  venders. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  immense  quantities  of  this  substance  which  are  . 
consumed  in  Europe  alone,  not  to  mention  fhe  east,  where  it  is  in  still  greater 
repute  than  here,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  one  animal  can  furnish  the 
supply;  and  particularly  when  it  must  be  killed  before  the  bag  can  be  obtained. 
We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the  musk  is  often  deposited  by  the  animal  upon 
trees  and  stones,  against  which  it  rubs  itself  when  the  quantity  becomes  uneasy ; 
but  it  is  not  in  that  form  v/hich  we  receive  it,  but  always  in  what  seems  to  be 
its  own  natural  bladder.  Of  these,  Taverner  brought  home  near  two  thousand 
in  one  year ; and  as  the  animal  is  wild,  so  many  must,  during  that  space,  have 
been  hunted  and  taken.  But  as  the  creature  is  represented  very  shy,  and  as  it 
is  found  but  in  some  particular  provinces  of  the  east,  the  wonder  is  how  its  bag 
should  be  so  cheap,  and  furnished  in  such  great  plenty. 

Musk  w'as  some  years  ago  in  the  highest  request  as  a perfume,  and  but  little 
regarded  as  a medicine ; but  at  present  its  reputation  is  totally  changed  ; and 
having  been  found  of  great  benefit  in  physic,  it  is  but  little  regarded  for  the  pur- 
poses of  elegance.  It  is  thus  that  things  which  become  necessary,  cease  to  con- 
tinue pleasing : and  the  consciousness  of  their  use,  destroys  their  power  of 
administering  delight. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  DEER  KIND  * 

Ir  we  compare  the  stag  and  the  bull  as  to  shape  and  form,  no  two  animals  can 
be  more  unlike  ; and  yet  it  we  examine  their  internal  structure,  we  shall  tlnd-a 

striking  similitude  between  them.  Indeed, 
their  differences,  except  to  a nice  observer* 
will  scarcely  be  perceivable.  All  of  the 
deer  kind  want  the  gSll-bladder ; iheir  kid- 
ney.s are  formed  differently  ; their  spleen  is 
also  proportionably  larger ; their  tail  is 
shorter ; and  their  horns,  which  are  solid, 
are  renewed  every,  year.  Such  are  the 
slight  internal  discriminations  between  two 
animals,  one  of  which  is  among  the  swiftest, 
and  the  other  the  heaviest  of  the  brute  ere 
ation.  riie  stag  is  one  of  .those  innocent 
and  peaceable  animals  that  seems  made  to 
embellish  the  forest,  and  animate  the  soli 
tudes  of  nature. 

The  stag,  or  Hart,  whose  female  is  called 
a hind,  and  the  young  a calf,  differs  in  size 
and  in  horns  from  a fallow  deer.  He  is 
much  larger,  and  his  horns  are  round- 

. whereas  in  the  fallow  kind  they  are  broaii 

and  palmated.  Ry  these  tile  animal’s  age  is  known.  The  first  year,  the  stag 
IiM  no  horns,  but  a horny  excrescence,  which  is  short,  rough,  and  covered 
with  a thin  hairy  skin.  The  next  year  the  horns  are  single  and  straight ; the 
third  year  they  have  two  antlers,  three  the  fourth,  four  the  fifth,  and  five  the 
sixth  ; this  number  is  not  always  certain,  for  sometimes  there  are  more  and  often 
less.  When  arrived  at  the  sixth  year,  the  antlers  do  not  always  increase  : and, 
although  the  number  may  amount  to  six  or  seven  on  each  side,  yet  the  animal’s 
age  is  then  estimated  rather  from  the  size  of  the  antlers  and  the  thickness  of 
the  branch  which  sustains  them,  than  from  their  variety. 

These  horns,  large  as  they  see>m,  are,  notwithstanding,  shed  every  year,  and 
new  ones  come  in  their  place.  The  old  horns  are  of  a firm,  solid  texture*  and 
usually  employed  in  making  handles  for  knives  and  other  domestic  utensils. 
But,  while  young,  nothing  can  be  more  soft  or  tender  ; and  the  animal,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  own  imbecility,  at  those  times,  instantly  upon  shedding  his  for- 
mer horns,  retires  from  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  and  hides  himself  in  solitudes  and 
thickets,  never  venturing  out  to  pasture,  except  by  night.  During  this  time, 
which  most  usually  happens  in  the  spring,  the  new  horns  are  very  painful,  and 
have  a quick  sensibility  of  any  external  impression.  The  flies  also  are  extremely 
troublesome  to  him.  When  the  old  horn  is  fallen  off’,  the  nevv  does  not  begin 
immediately  to  appear ; but  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  seen  covered  only  with  a 
transparent  periosteum,  or  skin,  which,  as  anatomists  teach  us,  covers  the  bones 
of  all  animals.  Altera  short  time,  however,  this  skin  begins  to  swell,  and  to 
form  a soft  tumour,  which  contains  a great  deal  of  blood,  and  which  begins  to 
be  covered  with  a downy  substance  that  has  the  feel  of  velvet,  and  appears 

teeth;  but  sometimes  a single  one  is  found 
on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw.  There  are 
about  fourteen  distinct  species.  They  are  all 
extremely  active,  inhabiting  chiefly  woods  and 
neglected  situations ; and  in  fighting,  not 
only  make  use  of  their  horns,  but  stamp  • 
furiously  with  the  fore  feet.  ' 


* The  quadrupeds  of  this  tribe  have  horns 
which  are  solid  and  branched ; they  are  re- 
newed every  year,  and  when  young  are  clothed 
with  a fine,  velvety,  vascular  skin,  which  falls 
oft  when  the  nonis  have  attained  their  full 
size.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  have  eight  front 
teeth ; and  arc  generally  destitute  of  canine 
10 
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neurly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  rest  of  the  animal’s  hair.  This  tumour  every 
day  buds  forward  from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a tree  ; and,  rising  by  degrees 
from  the  head,  shoots  out  the  antlers  on  either  side,  so  that  in  a few  days,  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  is  in  condition,  the  whole  head  is  completed.  However, 
as  was  said  above,  in  the  beginning,  its  consistence  is  very  solt,  and  has  a sort 
of  bark,  which  is  no  more  than  a continuation  of  the  integument  of  the  skull.  It 
is  velveted  and  downy,  and  every  where  furnished  with  blood  vessels,  that  sup- 
ply the  growing  horns  with  nourishment.  As  they  creep  along  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  the  print  is  marked  over  the  whole  surface  ; and  the  larger  the  blood 
vessels,  the  deeper  these  marks  are  found  to  be:  from  hence  arises  the  inequality 
of  the  surface  of  the  deer’s  horns ; which,  as  we  see,  are  furrowed  all  along  the 
sides,  the  impressions  diminishing  towards  the  point,  where  the  substance  is  as 
smooth  and  as  solid  as  ivory.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  substance,, 
of  which  the  horns  is  composed,  begins  to  harden  at  the  bottom  while  the  upper 
part  remains  soft,  and  still  continues  growing;  from  whence  it  appears  that  the 
horns  grow  differently  in  deer  from  those  of  sheep  or  cows  ; in  which  they  are 
jilways  seen  to  increase  from  the  bottom.  However,  when  the  whole  head  has 
received  its  full  growth,  the  extremities  then  begin  to  acquire  their  solidity  ; the 
velvet  covering,  or  bark,  with  its  blood-vessels,  dry  up,  and  then  begin  to  fall ; 
and  this  the  animal  hastens,  by  rubbing  its  antlers  against  every  tree  it  meets. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  external  surlace  being  stripped  off  by  degrees,  at 
length  the  whole  head  acquires  its  complete  hardness,  expansion,  and  beauty. 

The  beauty  and  size  of  the  horns  of  the  stag  mark  its  strength  and  vigour; 
such  of  thern  as  are  sickly,  or  have  been  wounded,  never  shooting  out  that 
magnificent  profusion  so  much  admired  in  this  animal.  Thus  the  horns  may,  in 
every  respect,  be  resembled  to  a vegetable  substance,  grafted  upon  the  head  of 
an  animal.  Like  a vegetable  they  grow  from  the  extremities;  like  a vegetable 
they  are  for  awhile  covered  with  a bark  that  nourishes  them  ; like  a vegetable 
they  have  their  annual  production  and  decay;  and  a strong  imagination  might 
suppose  that  the  leafy  productions  on  which  the  animal  feeds  go  once  more  to 
vegetate  in  his  horns,  {g) 

The  stag  is  usually  a twelvemonth  old  before  the  horns  begin  to  appear,  and 
then  a single  branch  is  all  that  is  seen  for  the  year  ensuing.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  all  of  this  kind  are  seen  to  shed  their  horns,  which  fall  off  of 
themselves ; though  sometimes  the  animal  assists  the  efl'orts  of  nature,  by 
Tubbing  them  against  a tree.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  branches  on  both 
sides  fall  off  at  the  same  time,  there  often  being  two  or  three  days  between  the 
dropping  of  the  one  and  the  other.  The  old  stags  usually  shed  their  horna 
first,  vvhich  generally  happens  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  March. 

As  soon  as  the  stags  have 
shed  their  horns,  they  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  and 
seek  the  plainer  parts  of 
the  country,  remote  from 
every  other  animal,  which 
they  are  utterly  unable  to 
oppose.  They  then  walk 
with  their  heads  stooping 
down,  to  keep  their  horns 
from  striking  against  the 
branches  of  the  (rees  above. 

In  this  state  of  imbecility 
they  continue  near  three 
months  before  their  heads 
Lave  acquired  their  full 
growth  and  solidity ; and 
then,  by  rubbing  them, 

(g)  Mr.  Buffon  has  sunuosed  something  like  this.  Vid.  passim. 
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against  the  branches  of  every  thicket,  they  at  lejigtli  clear  them  of  the  skin 
which  had  contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourishment.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  horn  takes  the  colour  of  the  sap  of  the  tree  against  which  it  is  rubbed  ; 
and  that  some  thus  become  red,  when  rubbed  against  the  heath,  and  others 
brown,  by  rubbing  against  the  oak  ; this,  however,  is  a mistake,  since  stags 
kept  in  parks  wliere  there  are  no  trees  have  a variety  in  the  colour  of  their 
horns,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  nature. 

A short  time  after  they  have  furnished  their  horns,  they  begin  to  feel  the  im- 
pressions of  tlie  rut,  or  the  desire  of  copulation.  The  old  ones  are  the  most 
forward ; and  about  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  they 
quit  their  thickets,  and  return  to  the  mountain  in  order  to  seek  the  hind,  to 
whom  they  call  with  a loud,  tremulous  note.  At  this  time  their  neck  is  swollen  ; 
they  appear  bold  and  furious  ; fly  from  country  to  country ; strike  with  their 
horns  against  the  trees  and  other  obstacles,  and  continue  restless  and  fierce  until 
they  have  found  the  female,  who  at  first  Hies  from  them,  but  is  at  last  compelled 
and  overtaken.  When  two  stags  contend  for  the  same  female,  how  timorous 
soever  they  may  appear  at  other  times,  they  then  seem  agitated  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  ardour:  they  paw  up  the  earth,  menace  each  other  with  their 
horns,  bellow  with  all  their  force ; and,  striking  in  a desperate  manner  against 
each  other,  seem  determined  upon  death  or  victory.  This  combat  continues 
till  one  of  them  is  defeated  or  Hies ; and  it  often  happens  that  the  victor  is 
obliged  to  fight  several  of  those  battles  before  it  remains  undisputed  master  of 
the  field.  The  old  ones  are  generally  the  conquerors  upon  these  occasions,  as 
they  have  more  strength  and  greater  courage  ; and  these  also  are  prefered  by 
tliq  hind  to  the  young  ones,  as  the  latter  are  more  feeble,  and  less  ardent. 
However,  they  are  all  equally  inconstant,  keeping  to  the  female  but  a few  days, 
and  then  seeking  out  for  another,  not  to  be  enjoyed,  perhaps,  without  a repeti- 
tion of  their  former  danger. 

In  this  manner  the  stag  continues  to  range  from  one  to  the  other  for  about 
three  weeks,  the  time  the  rut  continues — during  which  he  scarce  eats,  sleeps,  or 
rests,  but  continues  to  pursue,  to  combat,  and  to  enjoy.  At  the  end  of  this 

Eeriod  of  madness,  for  such  n this  animal  if  seems  to  be,  the  creature  that  was 
efore  fat,  sleek,  and  glossy,  becomes  lean,  feeble,  and  timid.  He  then  retires 
from  the  herd,  to  seek  plenty  and  repose;  he  frequents  the  side  of  the  forest, 
and  chooses  the  most  nourishing  pastures,  remaining  there  till  his  strength  is 
renewed.  'I'lius  is  his  whole  life  passed  in  the  alternations  of  plenty  and  want — of 
corpulence  and  inanition — of  health  and  sickness,  without  having  his  constitu- 
tion much  aflected  by  the  violence  of  the  change.  As  he  is  above  five  years 
coming  to  perfection,  he  lives  about  forty  years  ; and  it  is  a general  rule,  that 
every  animal  lives  about  seven  or  eight  times  the  number  of  years  which  it  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

The  usual  colour  of  the  stag  in  England  is  red  ; nevertheless,  the  greater 
number  in  other  countries  are  brown.  There  are  some  few  that  are  white ; but 
these  seem  to  have  obtained  this  colour  in  a former  state  of  domestic  tameness. 
Of  all  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  this  climate,  there  are  none  that  have  such 
a beautiful  eye  as  the  stag  : it  is  sparkling,  soft,  and  sensible.  His  senses  of 
smelling  and  hearing  are  in  no  less  perfection.  VVhen  he  is  in  the  least  alarmed, 
he  lifts  the  head  and  erects  the  ears,  standing  for  a few  minutes  as  if  in  a listening 
posture.  Whenever  he  ventures  upon  some  unknown  ground,  or  quits  his 
native  covering,  he  first  stops  at  the  skirt  of  the  plain  to  examine  all  around; 
he  next  turns  against  the  wind,  to  examine  by  the  smell  if  there  be  any  enemy 
approaching.  If  a person  should  happen  to  whistle  or  call  out,  at  a distance, 
the  stag  is  seen  to  stop  short  in  his  slow,  measured  pace,  and  gazes  upon  the 
stranger  with  a kind  of  awkward  admiration  ; it  the  cunning  animal  perceives 
neither  dogs  nor  fire-arms  preparing  against  him,  he  goes  forward,  quite  uncon- 
cerned, and  slowly  proceeds  without  ofiering  to  fly.  Man  is  not  the  enemy  he 
is  most  afraid  of ; on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  be  delighted  with  the  sound  of 
the  shepherd’s  pipe ; and  the  hunters  sometimes  make  use  of  that  instrument  to 
allure  the  poor  animal  to  his  destruction. 
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■^rhe  stag  eats  slowly,  and  is  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  pasture.  Whea 
he  has  eaten  a sufficiency,  lie  then  retires  to  the  covert  of  some  thicket  to  chew 
the  cud  in  security.  His  rumination,  however,  seems  performed  with  much 
greater  difficulty  than  with  the  cow  or  sheep  ; for  the  grass  is  not  returned  from 
the  first  stomach  without  much  straining,  and  a kind  of  hiccup,  which  is  easily 
perceived  during  the  whole  time  it  continues.  This  may  proceed  from  the 
greater  length  of  his  neck  and  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  all  those  of  the 
cow  and  sheep  kind  having  it  much  wider. 

This  animal’s  voice  is  much  stronger,  louder,  and  more  tremulous  in  propor- 
tion as  he  advances  in  age  : in  the  time  of  rut  it  is  even  terrible.  At  that  season 
he  seems  so  transported  wiih  passion,  that  nothing  obstructs  his  fury  ; and  when 
at  bay,  he  keeps  the  dogs  off  with  great  intrepidity  Some  years  ago,  William, 
Duke  of  Cumberland  caused  a tiger  and  a stag  to  be  inclosed  in  the  same  area; 
and  the  stag  made  so  bold  a defence,  that  the  tiger  was  at  last  obliged  to  fly. 
The  stag  seldom  drinks  in  the  winter,  and  still  less  in  the  spring,  while  the  plants 
are  tender  and  covered  over  with  dew.  It  is  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  during 
the  time  of  rut,  that  he  is  seen  constantly  frequenting  the  side  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
as  well  to  slake  his  thirst  as  to  cool  his  ardour.  He  swims  with  great  ease  and 
strength,  and  best  at  (hose  times  when  he  is  latest,  his  fat  keeping  him  buoyant, 
like  oil  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  During  the  time  of  rut,  he  even  ventures 
out  to  sea,  and  swims  from  one  island  to  another,  although  there  may  be  some 
leagues  distance  between  them. 

I'he  cry  of  the  hind,  or  female,  is  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the  male,  and  is  never 
excited  but  by  apprehension  lor  herself  or  her  young.  It  need  scarce  be  men- 
tioned that  she  has  no  horns,  or  that  she  is  more  feeble  or  unfit  for  hunting  than 
the  male.  When  once  they  have  conceived,  they  separate  from  the  males,  and 
then  they  both  herd  apart.  The  time  of  gestation  continues  between  eight  and 
nine  months,  and  they  generally  produce  but  one  at  a time,  d'heir  usual 
season  for  bringing  forth  is  about  the  month  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
during  which  they  take  great  care  to  hide  their  young  in  the  most  obscure 
thickets.  Nor  is  this  precaution  without  reason,  since  almost  every  creature  is 
then  a formidable  enemy : tlie  eagle,  the  falcon,  the  osprey,  the  wolf,  the  dog, 
and  all  the  rapacious  family  of  the  cat  kind,  are  in  continual  employment  to 
find  out  her  retreat.  But,  what  is  more  unnatural  still,  the  stag  himself  is  a 
professed  enemy  ; and  she  is  obliged  to  use  all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young 
from  him  as  from  the  most  dangerous  of  her  pursuers.  At  this  season,  there- 
fore, the  courage  of  the  male  seems  transferred  to  the  female  : she  defends  her 
young  against  her  less  formidable  opponents  by  force ; and  when  pursued  by 
the  hunter,  she  ever  offers  herself  to  mislead  him  from  the  principal  object  of 
her  concern.  She  flies  before  the  hounds  for  half  the  day,  and  then  returns  to 
her  young,  whose  life  she  has  thus  preserved  at  the  hazard  ol  her  own.  The 
calf,  for  so  the  young  of  this  animal  is  called,  never  quits  the  dam  during  the 
whole  sumnier ; and  in  winter,  the  hind,  and  all  the  males  under  a year  old, 
keep  together,  and  assemble  in  herds,  which  are  more  numerous  in  proportion 
as  the  season  is  more  severe.  In  the  spring  they  separate — the  hinds  to  bring 
forth,  while  none  but  the  year  olds  remain  together.  These  animals  are,  how 
ever,  in  general  fond  of  herding  and  grazing  in  company;  it  is  danger  or 
necessity  alone  that  separates  them. 

The  dangers  they  have  to  fear  from  other  animals  are  nothing  when  compared 
to  those  from  man.  The  men  of  every  age  and  nation  have  made  the  chase  of 
the  stag  one  of  their  most  favourite  pursuits;  and  those  who  first  hunted  from 
necessity,  have  continued  it  for  amusement.  In  our  own  country,  in  particular, 
hunting  was  ever  esteemed  as  one  of  the  principal  diversions  of  the  great,  (g") 
At  first,  indeed,  the  beasts  of  chase  had  the  whole  island  for  their  range,  and 
knew  no  other  limits  than  those  of  the  ocean. 

The  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  was  formed  on  the  manners  of  the  first 
ages,  establisherl  it  as  a law,  that,  as  the  natural  right  of  things  which  have  no 
master  belongs  to  the  first  possessor,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes*  are  the  pro- 

Q')  British  Zoology. 
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amusement,  and  being  nmv  pos  ^ strong^est  re  ish  for  this 

the  lands  they  had  conquerec  thdr  chieL  Tl  7 '"r'”'"  subsistence  from 
right  of  hunting,  and,  instead  of  a L and  leaders  began  to  appropriate  the 

the  Saxon  kings  thiefbre  1 ad  elh  1 7 n’ 

chases  were  reservS  b^  ead?  J«‘^bl  *hed  themselves  mio  an  heptarchy,  the 
Hunting  and  war,  in  those  uncivilized^"’  *7"  particular  amusement, 

great:  their  active,  but  uncdt^i  "1'^'  ""-Ployment  of  the 

those  of  a violent  kind-such  as  gave  exerSrto'thLv ‘bod' ' "" 

the  uneasiness  of  thinkintr  Rut  as  «h7^av  bodies,  and  prevented 

lands  to  the  business  of  die  chaie  J,;  1 ^ ‘'PPropriaied  those 

viduals  received  any  in  urv  RuHt  ">di- 

settled  upon  the  throne  - the  passion  for  Inn  " ‘7i'  * ^«'''nnn  kings  were 

stronger  than  the  consideration  of  rdigion,  even  in  s.mi"  tdi  « 

village  communities,  nay,  even  the  most  sacred  edii;  ' ^"Pcrstitious  age.  1 he 
all  turned  into  one  va«t  wasf^  to  mX'  roor^  L ‘'"'d 

tyrant’s  pleasure.  Sanguinary  laws  were  enacted  « lawless 

the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  aU  HeXYeXrst  d^^^^^^^^  '!*e  game;  and  in 

one  of  the  human  species  than  a beast  of  chase  ’ 'I'li  ^ ‘^'''m'nal  to  destroy 

Norman  line  filled  he  throne  bXX  irSn.  r 

limited  ; and  as  tillage  and  husbandry  increa.sed  Im  be'is^ of‘'‘‘l“"‘' 

the  u.seful  arts  gained  ground  they  protected  and  ^ ^ ’ ’ !"  P^’Portmn  as 

Wu«n„„s,  „„li  repreLd 

of  red  deer,  in  parks  among  the  falloir  (?eer”'bNUIiev'’a™  "“"'® 

ZngL' £ 

g open  country.!  Rut  those  who  pursue  the  wild  animal,  have  a 


Ancient  Britons. — Dio  IiJicaeus,  an 
ancient  author,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  parts  of  this  island,  tells  us 
they  were  a fierce  and  barharous  people,  who 
tilled  no  ground,  but  lived  upon  the  depreda- 
tions they  committed  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, or  upon  the  food  they  procured  by 
hunting.  Strabo  says  also,  that  the  dogs 
bred  in  Britain  were  highly  esteemed  upon 
the  continent,  on  account  of  their  excellent 
uualities  lor  hunting ; and  these  qualities, 
he  seems  to  hint,  were  natural  to  them,  and 
not  the  effect  oi  tutorage  by  their  foreign 
master.  The  information  derived  from  the 
above  cited  authors  does  not  amount  to  a 
proof  that  the  practice  of  hunting  was  fami- 
liar with  the  Britons  collectively;  yet  it  cer- 
tainly affords  much  fair  argument  in  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  opinion ; for  it  is  fiardly 


cultivated  northern  freebooters,  and  totally 
neglected  by  the  more  civilized  inhabitants 
ot  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  We  are 
well  assured  that  venison  constituted  a great 
portion  of  their  food;  and  as  they  had  in 
their  possession  such  dogs  as  were  natuialiy 
prone  to  the  cha.v.^,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  would  exercise  them  for  the  ])urpose  of 
procuring  their  favourite  diet ; besides,  they 
Kept  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks}  of  sheen 
both  of  which  required  protection  from  wolvesj 
and  other  ferocious  animals,  that  infested  the 
woods  and  coverts,  and  must  frequently  have 
rendered  hunting  an  act  of  alisolute  neces- 
sity.—Strutt’s  Storts  anu  Pastimes. 

t Hunting.  — This  princely  diver- 
lon  has  become  almost  extinct  in  this  coun- 
y.  The  .stale  of  the  country  does  not  now 

seem  CalcU  afed  fnr  U....*;..  „ rr,, 
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much  higher  object,  as  well  as  a greater  variety,  in  the  chase.  To  let  loose  a 
creature  that  was  already  in  our  possession,  in  order  to  catch  it  again,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  but  a poor  pursuit,  as  the  reward  when  obtained  is  only  what  we 
before  had  given  away.  But  to  pursue  an  animal  that  owns  no  proprietor,  and 
which  he  that  tir.st  seizes  may  be  said  to  possess,  has  something  in  it  that  seems 
at  least  more  rational ; this  rewards  the  hunter  for  his  toil,  and  seems  to  repay 
his  industry. 

The  chase  is  continued  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  red  deer  is 
preserved,  and  still  makes  the  amusement  of  such  as  have  not  found  out  more 


pass  under  the  name  of  forests,  but  which  are 
in  a great  measure  unforested,  and  no  longer 
afford  shelter  and  protection  to  the  deer  tribe. 
In  fact,  the  stag  has  been  on  the  decline  in 
this  country  for  upwards  of  a centuiy.  In  the 
parks  of  the  great  he  has  been  for  the  most 
part  supplanted  by  the  fallow  deer  : while  he 
is  not  to  be  found  in  a wild  state  in  half  a 
dozen  places  in  England.  He  still  roams  at 
large  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  though 
much  reduced  in  number ; and  even  in  these 
parts  he  will,  at  no  distant  period,  become  as 
scarce  as  that  beautiful,  lesser  animal,  the 
roe-buck,  which  is  now  rarely  seen,  but 
which,  an  age  or  two  back,  was  found  in 
abundance,  and  not  only  animated,  but  gave 
a peculiar  interest  and  beauty  to  the  other- 
wise dreary  scenery  of  this  mountainous  re- 
gion. His  late  majesty  George  III.  was 
much  attached  to  stag-hunting,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  had  an  excellent  establishment, 
though  the  maimer  in  which  his  majesty  pur- 
sued the  chase  was  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
name  of  hunting.  The  hounds  were  fine 
looking  dogs,  and  unquestionably  well  bred, 
so  were  the  stags  they  pursued  : they  might 
be  said  to  live  together  in  harmony  at  Swinley 
both  dogs  and  game ; and  at  certain  periods 
the  latter  was  brought  from  the  place  in  a 
cart  to  a particular  spot,  and  little  better  than 
a burlesque  upon  hunting  ensued.  When 
the  deer  was  turned  out,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  two  persons  upon  horseback,  one  on 
each  side,  whose  business  was  to  keep  him 
constantly  in  view.  After  the  lapse  of  a few 
minutes,  the  hounds  were  laid  ou  the  scent, 
and  the  chase  commenced.  The  king  and 
his  attendants  followed.  The  dogs  ran 
swiftly,  it  must  be  allowed ; but  whenever 
they  got  to  any  distance,  or  out  of  sight  of 
his  majesty,  they  were  stopped  by  the  hunts- 
man till  he  came  up,  and  then  the  chase 
continued.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  chase  could  never  be  lost,  or  the 
hounds  at  fault ; for,  as  the  two  persons  who 
rode  on  each  side  the  stag  had  him  always 
in  view,  they  could  direct  the  huntsman  in 
case  of  need  ; and,  consequently,  while  this 
system  rendered  the  chase  an  unerring  pur- 
suit, it  extracted  the  very  essence  of  hunting, 
by  removing  altogether  those  checks  and 
uncertainties  on  which  the  pleasure  almost 
depends — at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the 
true  sportsman 


In  Devonshire,  wild  deer  are  yet  to  be 
found,  which  are  hunted  in  a regular,  sports- 
manlike manner;  and  at  Wexford,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, ill  some  extensive  woodlands 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  a few  are  still  to  be 
met  with. 

In  a very  old  poem,  hunting  the  stag  is 
very  accurately  and  very  forcibly  depicted;  it 
is  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. — Eu. 

At  length  the  gre.it  and  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ears  does  wound  ; 
Rous’d  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  aar« 
Willing  to  think  th’  illusion  of  his  fear 
Hud  given  the  false  alarm:  but  straight  his  viow 
Confirms  that  more  than  all  his  fe.iis  arc  true  ; 
Betrayed  in  all  his  strength,  the  wood  beset. 

Ail  instruments,  all  arts  qf  ruin  met : 

He  calls  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then  his  speed. 

His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head: 

With  those  t’nvoid,  with  this  his  fate  to  meet ; 

But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet. 

• • • • • 

Now  to  the  stream,  when  neither  friends  nor  forest 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course; 

Think  not  their  rage  so  desperate  to  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they  : 

But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst ; alas!  they  thirst  for  blood, 

towards  a ship  the  onr-finn'd  gallics  ply. 

Which,  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly. 

Stands  but  to  tall  revenged  on  those  that  dare 
Tempt  the  hist  furj’  of  extreme  itcs|)air. 

So  fares  the  stag  ;unoBg  111’  enraged  hounds. 

Repels  their  force,  and  wounds  return  for  wounds; 

But  vain’s  his  strife  ; at  lost  resigns  his  blood. 

And  stains  the  chrystal  with  a purple  flood. 

Distance  a Deer  will  run. — JIany  years 
since,  a stag  was  hunted  from  AVhinfield 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  until, 
by  fatigue  and  accident,  the  whole  pack  was 
thrown  out  except  two  fox-hounds  bred  by 
Lord  Tlianet,  who  continued  the  chase  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  The  stag  re- 
turned to  the  park  whence  he  had  been  driven, 
and,  as  his  last  effort,  leaped  the  wall,  and 
died  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  it.  One 
of  the  hounds  ran  to  the  wall,  but  being 
unable  to  get  over  it,  laid  down,  and  almost 
instantly  expired ; the  other  hound  was  found 
dead  about  half  a mile  from  the  park.  'The 
length  of  the  chase  is  uncertain  ; but,  as 
they  were  seen  at  Redkirk,  near  Annan,  Scot- 
land, distant  by  the  post  road  forty-six  miles, 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  circuitous  course 
they  took  could  not  make  the  distance  run 
less  than  one  hundred  and  Iteettiy  miles  ! 
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liberal  entertainments/  In  those  few  places  where  the  animal  is  perfectly  wild 
the  amusement,  as  was  said  above,  is  superior.  The  first  great  care  of  the 
hunter,  when  he  leads  out  his  hounds  to  the  mountain  side,  where  the  deer  ar-' 
generally  known  to  harbour,  is  to  make  choice  of  a proper  stag  to  pursue  His 
ambition  is  to  unharbour  the  largest  and  the  boldest  of  the  whole  herd  ; and  for 
this  purpose  he  examines  the  track,  it  there  be  any,  which  if  he  finds  long  and 
large,  he  concludes,  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  a stag,  and  not  a hind  the 
print  of  whose  foot  is  rounder.  Those  marks  also  which  he  leaves  on  trees  bv 
fim  rubbing  of  his  horns,  show  his  size,  and  point  him  out  as  the  proper  obie/t 
of  pursuit  Now  to  seek  out  a stag  in  his  haunt,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he 
changes  his  manner  of  feeding  every  month.  From  the  conclusion  of  rutting 
time,  which  IS  November,  he  feeds  in  heaths  and  broomy  places.  In  December, 
they  herd  together,  and  withdraw  into  the  strength  of  the  forests,  to  shelter 


* The  Great  Huntings  ov  Old. — All 
readers  of  border  minstrelsy  remember  the 
ballad — 

God  prosper  lone  our  noble  king. 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all : 

A woful  bunting  once  tbure  did. 

In  Chevy  Chase  befall. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  our 
language. 

The  union  of  the  chase  and  war,  was  a 
natural  alliance ; for  amongst  a rude  people 
personal  prowess  in  the  one,  was  the  quality 
v\;liich  most  commanded  success  in  the 
other. 

Gaston  de  Foix,  occasionally  one  of  the 
most  triumphant,  because  ono  of  the  most 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  altogether  abominable 
heroes  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  was  the  mighti- 
est hunter  of  his  day.  He  is  said  to  have 
kept  sixteen  hundred  hounds ; and  he  wrote 
a book  on  hunting. 

The  Scottish  kings  used  to  shoot  the  deer 
from  an  elevated  seat  as  the  packs  weie  dri- 
ven before  them,  a practice  demanding  as 
miirh  enterprise,  and  altogether  as  rational, 
as  what,  in  the  terms  of  modern  sporting,  is 
called  the  bat/ue.  Pennant  in  his  History 
of  Scotland  has  described  a scene  of  more 
danger  ; he  has  translated  a passage  from  an 
old  author,  which  illustrates  in  a graphic 
way  the  ancient  modes  of  hunting; — “ One 
of  the  walks  n tains  the  name  of  the  King’s 
seat,  having  been  the  place  where  the  Scot- 
tish monarchs  placed  Uiemselves  in  order  to 
direct  their  shafts  with  advantage  at  the  fly- 
ing deer,  driven  that  way  for  their  amuse- 
mi  nt.  A chase  of  this  kind  had  very  nearly 
prevented  the  future  miseries  of  the  unhappy 
Mary  Stuart.  The  story  is  told  by  ‘William 
Barclay;  it  gives  a lively  picture  of  the 
ancient  n anner  of  hunting. 

“ In  the  year  1663,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  had,  with  much 
trouble  and  vast  expense,  a hunting  match 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  most  illustrious 
and  gracious  queen.  Our  people  called  this 
a royal  hunting.  I was  then  a young  man 
and  present  on  that  cccasion.  Two  thousand 
Highlanders,  cr  wild  Scotch,  as  you  call  them 


here,  were  employed  to  drive  to  the  hunting- 
ground  all  the  deer  from  the  woods  and  hills 
of  Athol,  Badenoch,  Marr,  Murray,  and  the 
counties  about.  As  these  Highlanders  use 
a light  dress,  and  are  very  swift  of  foot,  they 
went  up  and  down  so  nimbly,  that,  in  less 
than  two  months’ time,  they  brought  together 
two  thousand  red  deer,  besides  roes  and  fal- 
low deer.  The  queen,  the  great  men,  and  a 
number  of  others,  were  in  a glen  when  all 
these  deer  were  brought  before  them.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  whole  body  moved  forward  in 
something  like  battle  order.  The  sight  still 
strikes  me,  and  ever  will  strike  me,  for  they 
had  a leader  whom  they  followed  close  wher- 
ever  he  moved.  This  leader  was  a very  fine 
stag  with  a very  high  head.  This  sight  de- 
lighted the  queen  very  much,  but  she  soon 
had  cause  for  fear:  upon  the  earl’s — (who 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  early  days  to 
such  sights,) — addressing  her  thus  ; ‘ Do  you 
observe  that  stag  who  is  foremost  of  the 
herd  ? there  is  danger  from  that  stag  ; for  if 
either  fear  or  rage  should  force  him  from  the 
ridge  of  that  hill,  let  every  one  look  to  him- 
self, for  none  of  us  will  be  cut  of  the  way  of 
harm  ; for  the  rest  will  follow  this  one,  and, 
having  thrown  us  under  foot,  they  will  open 
a passage  to  this  hill  behind  us.’  'What  hap- 
pened a moment  after  confirmed  this  opinion; 
for  the  queen  ordered  one  of  the  best  dogs  to 
be  let  loose  on  one  of  the  deer:  this  the  dog 
pursues;  the  leading  slag  was  frighted  ; he 
flies  by  the  same  way  he  had  come  there ; 
the  rest  rush  after  him,  and  break  out  where 
the  thickest  body  of  H'gLlanders  are ; they 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  themselves 
flat  on  the  heath,  and  allow  the  deer  to  pass 
over  them.  It  was  told  the  queen  that  seve- 
ral of  the  Ilighlandeis  had  been  wounded, 
and  that  two  or  three  had  been  killed  out- 
right; and  the  whole  body  hud  got  ofl',  had 
not  the  Highlanders,  by  their  skill  in  hunt- 
ing, fallen  u]  on  a stiaiagem  to  cut  off  tho 
rear  from  tho  main  ti  dy.  It  was  of  those 
that  had  been  separated  that  the  queen’s  dogs 
and  those  of  the  nobility  made  slaughter. 
T-here  were  killed  that  day  thiee  hundred  and 
sixty  deer,  with  five  wolves,  and  some  roes.” 
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themselves  from  fhe  severer  weather,  feeding  on  holm,  elder  frees,  and  braia- 
hies  The  tliree  following  months  they  leave  herding,  but  keep  tour  or  live  in 
A company,  and  venture  out  to  the  corners  ot  the  lorest,  where  they  feed  on 
winter  pasture,  sometimes  making  their  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  corn 
fields  to  feed  upon  the  tender  shoots,  just  as  they  peep  above  ground.  In  Apnl 
and  May  they  rest  in  thickets  and  shady  places,  and  seldom  venture  lorth, 
unless  roused  by  approaching  danger.  In  September  and  October  their  annual 
ardour  returns ; and  then  they  leave  the  thickets,  boldly  facing  every  danger 
without  any  certain  place  for  food  or  harbour.  When,  by  a knowledge  of 
these  circumstances,  the  hunter  has  found  out  the  residence,  and  tlie  quality  of 
his  game,  his  next  care  is  to  uncouple  and  cast  off  his  hounds,  in  the  pursuit: 
these  no  sooner  perceive  the  timorous  animal  that  flies  before  them,  but  they 
alto-^ether  open  in  full  cry,  pursuing  rather  by  the  scent  than  the  view,  encou- 
raging each  other  to  continue  the  chase,  and  tracing  the  flying  animal  with  the 
most  amazing  sagacity.  Ti'he  hunters  also  are  not  less  ardent  in  their  speed  on 
horseback,  cheeiing  up  the  dogs,  and  directing  them  where  to  pursue.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stag,  when  iiiiharboured,  flies  at  first  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  leaving  his  pursuers  several  miles  in  the  rear:  and  at  length  having 
gained  his  former  coverts,  and  no  longer  hearing  the  cries  of  the  dogs  and  men 
that  he  had  just  left  behind,  he  stops,  gazes  round  him,  and  seems  to  recover  his 
natural  tranquillity.  But  this  calm  is  of  short  duration,  for  his  inveterate  pursuers 
slowly  and  securely  trace  him  alongy  and  he  once  more  hears  the  approaching 
destruction  from  behind.  He  again,  therefore,  renews  his  efforts  to  escape,  and 
again  leaves  his  pursuers  at  almost  the  former  distance  5 but  this  second  effort 
makes  him  more  feeble  than  before,  and  when  they  come  up  a second  time,  he 
is  unable  to  outstrip  them  with  equal  velocity.  The  poor  animal  now,  therefore, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  his  little  arts  of  escape,  which  sometimes^ 
though  but  seldom  avail  him.  In  proportion  as  his  strength  fails  him,  the  ardour 
of  hio pursuers  is  inflamed;  he  tracks  more  heavily  on  the  ground,  and  this  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  scent,  redoubles  the  cries  of  the  hounds,  and  en- 
forces their  speed.  It  is  then  that  the  stag  seeks  lor  refuge  among  the  herd, 
and  tries  every  artifice  to  put  off  some  other  head  for  his  own.  Sometimes  he 
will  send  forth  some  little  deer  in  his  stead,  in  the  mean  time  lying  close  himself, 
that  the  hounds  may  overshoot  him.  He  will  break  into  one  thicket  after  ano- 
ther to  find  deer,  rousing  them,  gathering  them  together,  and  endeavouring  to 
put  them  upon  the  tracks  he  has  made.  His  old  companions,  however,  widi  a 
true  spirit  of  ingratitude,  now  all  forsake  and  shun  him  with  the  most  watchful 
industry,  leaving  the  unhappy  creature  to  take  his  fate  by  himself.  I bus  aban- 
doned of  his  fellows,  he  again  tries  other  arts,  by  doubling  and  crossing  in  some 
fiard  beaten  highway,  where  the  scent  is  least  perceivable.  He  now'  also  runs 
against  the  vvind,  not  only  to  cool  himself,  but  the  better  to  hear  the  voice,  and 
judge  of  the  distance  of  his  implacable  pursuers.  It  is  now  easily  perceivable 
how  sorely  he  is  pressed,  by  his  manner  of  running,  which  from  the  bounding 
easy  pace  with  which  he  began,  is  converted  into  a stiff  and  short  manner  ot 
g ing;  his  mouth  also  is  black  and  drj',  without  foam  on  it;  his  tongue  hangs 
out ; and  the  tears,  as  some  say,  are  seen  starting  from  his  eyes.  His  fast  refuge, 
when  every  other  method  of  safety  has  failed  him,  is  to  take  the  water,  and  to 
attempt  an  escape  by  crossing  whatever  lake  or  river  he  happens  to  approach. 
While  sw'immiiig,  he  takes  all  possible  care  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
lest,  by  toiicliing  the  bough  of  a tree,  or  the  herbage  on  the  banks,  he  may  give 
seem  to  the  hounds.  He  is  also  ever  found  to  swim  against  the  stream  ; whence 
the  huntsman  have  made  it  into  a kind  of  proverb.  That  he  that  would  htechacc 
find,  must  up  with  the  river  and  down  with  the  wind.  On  this  occasion  too  lie 
will  often  cover  himself  under  water,  so  as  to  show  nothing  but  the  tip  of  his 
nose  Every  resource,  and  every  art  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  poor  creature 
tries  the  last  remains  of  his  strength,  by  boldly  opposing  those  enemies  he  can- 
not escape;  he,  therefore,  faces  the  dogs  and  men,  threatens  witli  his  horns, 
guards  himself  on  every  side,  and  for  some  time  stands  at  bay.  ui  this  manner^ 
quite  desperate,  he  furiously  aims  at  the  first  dog  or  man  that  approaches ; and 
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it  often  liappens  that  he  does  not  die  unrevenged.^  At  that  time,  the  more  pru- 
dent, both  of  the  dogs  and  men,  seem  willing  to  avoid  him  ; but  the  whole  pack, 
quickly  coming  up,  he  is  soon  surrounded  and  brought  down,  and  the  huntsman 
winds  a treble  mort,  as  it  is  called,  with  his  horn. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  pursuing  this  animal  in  England  ; but  every  country 
has  a peculiar  method  of  its  own,  adapted  either  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or 
the  face  of  the  soil.  The  ancient  manner  was  very  different  from  that  practised 
at  present ; tliey  used  their  dogs  only  to  find  out  the  game,  but  not  to  rouse  it. 
Hence  they  were  not  curious  as  to  the  music  of  their  hounds,  or  the  composition 
of  their  pack ; the  dog  that  opened  before  he  had  discovered  his  game,  was 
held  in  no  estimation.  It  was  their  usual  manner  silently  to  find  out  the  animal’s 
retreat,  and  surround  it  with  nets  and  engines,  then  to  drive  him  up  with  all 
their  cries,  and  thus  force  him  into  the  toils  which  they  had  previously 
prepared. 

There  are  very  few 
varieties  in  the  red  deer 
of  this  country ; and 
they  are  mostly  found 
of  the  same  size  and 
colour.  But  it  is  other- 
wi.se  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  w here  they 
are  .seen  to  differ  in  form, 
in  size,  in  horns  and  in 
colour.f 

Altliough  there  are 
but  few  individuals  of 
the  deer  kind,  yet  the 
race  .seems  diffused  o\  er 
all  parts  ol  the  eartli. 
I’he  new  continent  of 
Mmiijak.  America,  in  which  nei' 

ther  the  sheep,  the  ^oat, 

nor  the  gazelle,  has  been  originally  bred,  nevertheless  produces  stags,  and 
other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  in  suflicient  iilenty.  The  Mexicans  have  a 
breed  of  white  stags  in  their  parks,  whicli  they  call  stags  royal.(^^'’)  Tiie  stags 
of  Canada  differ  from  ours  in  nothing  except  tlie  size  of  the  horns,  which  in 


* A wound  IVom  a stag’s  horn  was  deemed 
poisonous  by  our  ancestors,  as  the  old  rhyme 
testifies — 

If  lliou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  thy 
bier. 

But  biirber's  hniid  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  thereof 
thou  needst  nut  fear. 

f Present  State  or  Red  Deer  in 
Great  Britain. — The  quantity  of  deer  in 
Great  Britain  has,  of  course,  diminished  with 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement.  During 
the  last  century  numerous  forests  were  in- 
closed in  England,  which  were  formerly  filled 
with  red  and  fallow-deer, and  roe-bucks;  which, 
existing  in  an  almost  wild  state,  tempted  those 
who  lived  within  their  range  to  a constant 
life  of  depredation.  What  the  deer  stealers 
of  the  old  times  were,  are  the  poachers  now; 
and  the  temptation  in  either  case,  presents  a 
fearful  cause  of  crime  and  misery.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  at  one  period  ot  its 
histoiy,  probably  when  the  surface,  which  is 


now  morass  or  peat  hog,  or  cleared  and  under 
tillage,  was  covered  with  forest,  deer  were 
abundant  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  There 
were  then  probably  a variety  which  is  now 
extinct,  for,  in  some  of  the  bogs,  horns  are 
found  of  a larger  dimension  than  any  that 
are  to  be  seen  upon  the  present  fallow-deer, 
or  the  red  deer  of  the  mountains.  The  red 
deer  are  now  I'ar  iVom  numerous,  and  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  Grampians.  This 
has,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  the  glazing  of 
slieep  and  cattle,  by  which  the  seclusion 
the  red  dee/  are  so  fond  of  has  been  broken 
in  upon,  both  in  the  mountains  and  in 
the  valleys.  As  the  more  lucrative  occu- 
pation of  the  soil  extends  into  the  remoter 
districts,  the  race  must  further  and  fur- 
ther decrease;  nor  is  the  period  at  which 
they  will  be  wholly  extinct,  in  all  proba- 
bility, very  distant.  Red  deer  are  yet  found 
in  Mar  Purest  and  Glenartney  ; and  there  are 
still  a considerable  number  in  Ross-shire ; 


[jg)  Buffou,  vol.  xii,  p.  35, 
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them  is  greater ; and  the  direction  of  the  antlers,  which  ralhci  turn  bac  k, 
than  project  forward,  as  in  those  of  Europe.  The  same  difference  of  size  that 
obtains  among  otir  stags,  is  also  to  be  seen  in  that  country  ; and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Riiysch,  the  Americans  have  brought  them  into  the  same  state  of 
domestic  tameness  that  we  have  our  sheep,  goats,  or  black  cattle.  They  send 
them  forth  in  the  day-time  to  teed  in  the  forests  ; and  at  night  they  return  home 
with  the  herdsmen  who  guard  them.  The  inhabitants  have  no  other  milk  but 
what  the  hind  produces  ; and  use  no  other  cheese  but  what  is  made  from  thence. 
In  this  manner  we  find,  that  an  animal  which  seems  made  only  for  man’s 
amusement,  may  be  easily  brought  to  supply  his  necessities.  Nature  has  many 
stores  of  happiness  and  plenty  in  reserve,  which  only  want  the  call  of  industry 
to  be  produced,  and  now  remain  as  candidates  for  human  approbation. 


though  the  extensive  and  judicious  improve- 
ments, which  liave  recently  been  effected 
under  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  have  tended 
to  their  diminution.  Now,  unless  by  a per- 
son whom  long  observation  has  rendered 
familiar  with  their  haunts,  the  country  may 
be  traversed  without  seeing  even  one.  From 
their  fleetness  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
on  wliich  they  are  found,  horses  and  liounds 
are  of  no  use  in  the  direct  chase  of  them,  as 
the  steed  wo'ild  be  retiuired  to  leap  precipices 
of  fifty  feet,  ic.stead  of  five-barred  gates ; and 
the  dogs  would  be  constantly  tumbling  into 
gullies  and  ravines,  which  are  cleared  by  the 
deer  at  one  bound.  They  cannot  be  driven 
“ with  hound  and  horn,'’  as  was  the  case  in 
the  days  of  the  “ barons  bold  neither  can 
they  be  collected  and  hemmed  in,  after  the 
somewhat  similar  manner  in  which  the 
Highland  chiefs  conducted  their  sports,  as 
quoted  in  a former  note.  Still  there  are  a 
fcw  places  where  a person  who  lias  been 
habituated  to  the  occupation,  and  who  does 
not  fear  to  ground  himself  in  a morass,  and 
will  submit  to  the  other  pleasures  of  “ stalk- 
ing,” may  occasionally  find  a roe.  The 
most  certain  time  is  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  is  such  as  to  force  the  herds  to  the 
well-heads,  where  there  is  brushwood  near  to 
cover  the  marksman. 

The  largest  forest  set  apart  for  red  deer 
which  exists  in  Scotland,  is  the  forest  of 
Athol,  where  a hundred  thousand  English 
acres  are  given  up  to  them  ; and  upon  this 
large  track,  neither  man,  woman,  child,  nor 
oxen,  are  allowed  to  trespass,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  parties  who  are  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  mysteries  of  deer-stalking. 
The  sportsmen,  seldom  more  than  two  in 
each  jiarty,  set  Ibrth  accompanied  by  a keeper 
who  acts  as  general ; and  they  are  followed 
by  two  or  three  Highlanders,  carrying  spare 
rifles,  and  leading  the  deer-hounds.  The 
party  is  preceded  by  the  keeper,  who  is 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  advance, 
attentively  examining  the  face  of  every  hill 
with  his  telescope,  to  discover  the  deer  that 
may  be  grazing  upon  it.  Upon  detecting  a 
hero,  a counsel  of  war  is  held,  and  the  plan 
of  operations  determined  upon. 

It  is  necessarw  to  proceed  with  much  cau- 


tion, as,  indepeudant  of  the  strong  sense  of 
smelling,  seeing,  and  hearing,  which  these 
animals  are  endued  with,  there  is  always  one 
of  the  herd  stationed  as  sentinel.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a circuit  of  some  miles  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  get  near  them  undetec- 
ted. Having  arrived  as  near  as  possible,  the 
sportsmen,  still  concealed,  fire,  and  continue 
firing  and  loading,  as  long  as  they  remain 
within  practicable  distance.  Eleven  out  of  a 
herd  of  fifteen  have  been  known  to  be  killed 
by  one  person  ; the  accidental  circumstance 
of  an  echo,  the  wind  being  heard  on  one 
side,  and  the  flash  seen  on  the  other,  so  puz- 
zled the  deer,  that  they  stood  still,  till  the 
four  last  gathered  courage  and  made  off. 
When  wounded,  large  hounds,  of  a breed' 
between  the  grey-hound  and  the  blood-hound, 
are  let  loose  upon  the  tract  of  their  blood,  and 
they  never  leave  it  tilt  they  have  brought  the 
animal  to  bay. 

This  is,  of  all  European  sports,  the  most 
noble  and  interesting,  as  any  person  who  has 
tried  and  understands  it  will  testify,  height- 
ened as  it  is  by  the  beauty  and  wildness  of 
the  mountain  scenery,  the  pure  and  invigora.- 
ting  effect  of  the  air,  the  picturesque  dress 
and  appearance  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the 
eager  interest  they  take  in  a pursuit,  so  pecu- 
liar to  their  native  hills,  and  so  congenial  to 
their  habits. 


^Vapoti. 
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I'lIE  jFALLOW-DEER. — No  hvo  animals  can  be 
the  slag  and  the  fallow-deer,  {g')^ 

Alike  in  form,  alike  in  disposition, 
in  the  siij)erb  furniture  of  their 
heads,  in  their  swiftness  and  timi- 
dity ; and  yet  no  two  animals  keep 
more  distinct,  or  avoid  each  other 
with  more  fixed  animosity.  They 
are  never  seen  to  herd  in  the  same 
place,  they  never  engender  toge- 
ther, or  form  a mixed  breed  ; and 
even  in  those  countries  where  the 
stag  is  cornmon,  the  buck  seems 
to  be  entirely  a stranger.  In 
short,  Ihey  both  form  distinct  fa- 
milies : which,  though  so  seem- 
ingly near,  are  still  remote;  and 
although  with  the  same  habitudes,  yet  retain  an  unalterable  aversion. 

J he  lallo\v-deei%  as  they  nre  iiuich  smaller,  so  the}'  seem  of  a nature  less  robus  t 
and  less  savage  than  those  of  the  stag  kind.  They  are  found  but  rarely  wild 
in  the  forests  ; they  are,  in  general,  bred  up  in  parks,  and  kept  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hunting,  or  of  luxury,  their  flesh  being  prefered  to  that  of  any  other 
animal.  Jt  need  scarce  be  mentioned,  that  the  horns  of  the  buck  make  its  prin- 
cipal distinction,  being  broad  and  palmated  ; whereas  those  of  the  stag  are  in 
every  part  round.  In  the  one,  they  are  flatted  and  spread  like  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  m the  other  they  grow  like  a tree,  every  branch  being  of  the  shape  of 
the  stem  that  bears  it.  Ihe  fallow-deer  also  has  the  tail  longer,  and  the  hair 
lighter  than  the  stag ; in  other  respects,  they  pretty  nearly  resemble  one 
another. 

"I  he  head  of  the  buck,  as  of  all  other  animals  of  this  kind,  is  shed  every  year, 
and  takes  the  usual  time  for  repairing.  The  only  difference  betw'cen  it  and  the 
stag  is,  that  this  change  happens  later  in  the  buck  ; and  its  rutting  time,  conse- 
quently falls  more  into  the  winter.  It  is  not  found  so  furious  at  this  season  as 
the  former  ; nor  does  it  so  much  exhaust  itself  by  the  violence  of  its  ardour.  It 
does  not  quit  its  natural  pastures  in  quest  of  the  female,  nor  does  it  attack  other 
animals  with  indiscriminate  ferocity  : however,  the  males  combat  for  the  female 
among  each  otlier  ; and  it  is  not  without  many  contests,  that  one  buck  is  seen  to 
become  master  of  the  whole  herd. 

It  often  happens  also,  that  a herd  of  fallow-deer  is  seen  to  divide  into  two 
parties,  and  engage  each  other  with  great  ardour  and  obstinacy.(^)  They  both 
seem  desirous  of  gaining  some  favourite  spot  of  the  park  for  pasture,  and  of 
driving  the  vanquished  party  into  the  coarser  and  more  disagreeable  parts. 
Each  of  these  factions  has  its  particular  chief;  namely,  the  two  oldest  and 


Fallow -Doer. 


The  W apeti. — This  is  a stag  of  North 
America,  and  resembles  the  common  stag  in 
nearly  all  his  proportions,  but  his  size  is  far 
superior,  being  at  the  shoulder  from  four  feet 
four,  to  four  feet  eight  inches ; the  superiority 
of  bulk  being  chiefly  in  the  magnitude  of 
body. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hircania, 
Russia,  and  Siberia,  is  found  a species  of 
deer  something  larger  than  the  roe-buck. 
The  colour  is  brown,  with  the  outsides  of  the 
limbs,  and  under  parts  of  the  body  yellowish. 


It  has  no  fail,  but  a mere  broadish  excre- 
scence. 

* The  Fallow-Deek,  is  smaller  than  the 
stag ; of  a brownish  bay  colour ; whitish  be- 
neath, on  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  and  be- 
neath the  tail.  The  horns  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  male,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  stag;  they  are  not  properly  branched, 
but  are  broader  towards  the  upper  part,  anti 
divided  into  processes  down  the  outside.  A 
simple  antler  rises  from  the  base  of  each,  and 
a similar  one  at  some  distance  from  tl»« 
first. 


(#■'  BiiSbnjVol,  xii.  p.  36. 


(5)  Ibid. 
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strongest  of  tlie  lierd.  These  lead  on  to  the  engagement ; and  the  vest  follow 
under  their  direction.  These  combats  are  singidar  enough,  from  the  disposition 
and  conduct  which  seems  to  regulate  their  mutual  efforts.  They  attack  with 
order,  and  support  the  assault  with  courage  ; they  come  to  each  other’s  assist- 
ance, they  retire,  they  rally,  and  never  give  up  the  victory  upon  a single  defeat. 
The  combat  is  renewed  for  several  days  together  ; until  at  length  the  most  feeble 
side  is  obliged  to  give  way,  and  is  content  to  escape  to  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  the  park,  where  only  they  can  find  safety  and  i)rotection. 

The  fallow-deer  is  easily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon  many  things  which  the  stag 
refuses.  By  this  means  it  preserves  its  venison  better ; and  even  after  rutting, 
it  does  not  appear  entirely  exhausted.  It  continues  almost  in  the  same  state 
tlirough  the  whole  year,  although  there  are  particular  seasons  when  its  llesh  is 
chieily  in  esteem.  This  animal  also  browzes  closer  than  the  stag ; for  which 
reason  it  is  more  prejudicial  among  young  trees,  which  it  often  strips  too  close 
for  recovery.  Phe  young  deer  eat  much  faster  and  more  greedily  than  the  old  ; 
they  seek  the  female  at  their  second  year,  and,  like  the  stag,  are  fond  of  variety. 
The  doe  goes  with  young  above  eight  months,  like  the  hind ; and  commonly 
brings  forth  one  at  a time:  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  buck  comes  to  per- 
fection at  three,  and  lives  till  sixteen  ; whereas  the  stag  does  not  come  to  per- 
fection till  seven,  and  lives  till  forty. ^ 

The  manner  of  hunting  the  buck  is  prett)'^  much  the  same  as  that  of  stag  hunt- 
ing, except  that  less  skill  is  required  in  the  latter.  The  buck  is  more  easily 
roused;  it  is  sufficient  to  judge  by  the  view,  and  mark  what  grove  or  covert  it 
enters,  as  it  is  not  knownto  wander  far  from  thence  ; nor,  like  the  stag,  to  change 
his  layer,  or  place  of  repose.  When  hard  hunted,  it  takes  to  some  strong  hold 
or  covert  with  which  it  is  acquainted,  in  the  more  gloomy  parts  of  the  wood,  -or 
the  steeps  of  the  mountain  ; not  like  the  stag.  Hying  far  before  the  hounds,  nor 
c rossing  nor  doubling,  nor  using  any  of  the  subtleties  which  the  stag  is  accus- 
tomed to.  It  will  take  the  water  when  sorely  pressed,  but  seldom  a great  river; 
nor  can  it  swim  so  long,  nor  so  swiftly  as  the  former.  In  general,  the  strength, 
the  cunning  and  the  courage  of  this  animal,  are  inferior  to  tliose  of  the  stag  ; 
and,  consequently,  it  affords,  neither  so  long,  so  various,  nor  so  obstinate  a 
chase:  besides,  being  lighter,  and  not  tracking  so  deeply,  it  leaves  a less  power- 
ful and  lasting  scent,  and  the  dogs  in  the  pursuit  are  more  I'requently  at  a. 
fault. 

As  the  buck  is  a more  delicat;  animal  than  the  stag,  so  also  is  it  subject  to 
greater  varieties.(^)  We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  the  fallow-deer,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  The  beautil’ul  spotted  kind,  which  is  supposed  to 


* Peculiar  Provision  ov  Nature. — 
The  fallow-deer  is  known  to  bring  forth  from 
one  to  three  at  a time,  and  lives  till  about 
twenty.  When  these  animals  drink,  they 
plunge  their  noses,  like  some  horses,  very 
deep  under  water,  and  continue  in  that  situa- 
tion for  some  time  ; “ but  to  obviate  any  in- 
conveniences,” says  White,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Selborne,  “ they  can  open  two  vents, 
one  at  the  inner  corner  of  each  eye,  which 
has  a communication  with  the  nose.  Here 
seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  provision  of 
nature,  worthy  our  attention ; for  it  appears 
as  if  these  creatures  woidd  not  be  suffocated, 
though  both  their  motith  and  nostrils  were 
•topped.  This  curious  formation  of  the  head 
may  be  of  singular  sendee  to  beasts  of  chase, 
by  affording  them  free  respiration ; and  no 
doubt  these  additional  nostrils  are  thrown 
open  when  they  are  hard  run.”  Pennant  ob- 


sen'ed  something  analogous  to’this  in  the 
antelope.  This  animal  has  a long  slit  be- 
neath each  eye,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  On  holding  an  orange  to  one, 
the  creature  made  the  same  use  of  these 
orifices  as  of  his  nostrils  5 applying  them  to 
the  fruit,  and  seeming  to  smell  it  through 
them. 

W e may  remark  on  the  above,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Shaw,  fifty  years  game-keeper 
and  keeper  of  the  Earl  of  Derbys  stags,  at 
Knoivsley-park,  which  goes  to  contradict 
this.  He  maintains  that  these  slits  have  no 
communication  whatever  with  the  nose,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  ascertain  for  what  purpose  they 
are  designed.  When  the  anim^  is  irritated, 
they  are  opened  and  distended  to  the  utmost ; 
they  are  frequently  found  to  contain  a mucous 
discharge,  as  if  the  defluxions  from  the  ej'es 
and  head  were  thus  carried  off. — Eo. 


(g)  British  Zoology. 
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have  been  brought  from  Bengal ; and  the  very  deep  brown  sort,  that  are  now 
so  common  in  several  parts  of  this  kingdom.  These  were  introduced  by  king 
James  the  First,  from  Norway : for  having  observed  their  hardiness,  and  that 
they  could  endure  the  winter,  even  in  that  severe  climate,  without  fodder,  he 
brought  over  some  of  them  into  Scotland,  and  disposed  of  them  among  his 
chases."^  Since  that  time,  they  have  multiplied  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
empire ; and  England  is  now  become  more  famous  for  its  venison,  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Whatever  pains  the  French  have  taken  to  rival  us 
in  this  particular,  the  flesh  of  their  fallow-deer,  of  which  they  keep  but  a few, 
has  neither  the  fatness  nor  the  flavour  of  that  fed  upon  English  pa.sture. 

THE  ROE-BUCK.— The  roe-buck  ‘ 
is  the  smallest  of  the  deer  kind  known 
in  our  climate,  and  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct among  us,  except  in  some  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  about  three  feet  long,  and 
about  two  feet  high.  The  horns  are 
from  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  upright, 
round,  and  divided  into  only  three 
branches.  The  body  is  covered  with 
very  long  hair,  well  adapted  to  the 
rigour  of  its  mountainous  abode.  The 
lower  part  of  each  hair  is  ash-colour; 
near  the  ends  is  a narrow  bar  of  black, 
and  the  points  are  yellow.  The  hairs 
on  the  face  are  black,  tipped  with  ash-colour.  The  ears  are  long,  their  insides 
of  a pale  yellow,  and  covered  with  long  hair.f  The  spaces  bordering  on  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  are  black.  The  chest,  belly  and  legs,  and  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  are  of  a yellowish  white;  the  rump  is  of  a pure  white,  and  the  tail  very 


Roe-buck. 


■*  Fai.i.ow-Deeu  in  Scotland  at  Pre- 
sent.— Fallow-deer  are  abundant  in  Scotland 
in  the  present  day,  not  only  in  inclosed  parks, 
but  at  large,-  over  the  country.  Tliey  are 
found  in  many  of  the  woodland  plantations  in 
Forfar  and  Perthshire  ; which  seems  to  indi- 
cate, that  a restoration  of  the  woods  would 
lead  to  an  increase  of  their  numbers.  Those 
that  are  found  in  the  situations  alluded  to, 
have,  no  doubt,  been  produced  by  individuals 
which  had  escaped  from  the  parks.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  not  often  seen  ; but  when  the 
winter  is  severe,  they  sometimes  invade  the 
cotkige  gardens,  in  troops  of  six  or  eight 
together. 

In  a state  approaching  that  of  nature  they 
are  most  plentiful  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Grampians,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
they  may  extend  their  numbers  into  all  those 
mountainous  districts,  where  planting  has 
been  prefered  to  grazing.  They  are  most 
numerous  on  the  southern  part  of  the  bleak, 
naked  ridge  of  Miningly.  Tlie  greater  part 
of  this  ridge  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  although  many  deer  are  found  on  the 
Duke  of  Gordon’s  lands,  towards  the  east. 
The  deer  are  seldom  on  the  summits,  but 
generally  in  the  glens  of  the  Tilt  and  Bruar. 
Those  deer  are  often  seen  in  herds  of  up- 
wards of  a thousand  ; and  when  in  a tract 
where  there  is  no  human  abode  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  a long  line  of  bucks  appear 


on  a height  with  their  branching  liorns  re- 
lieved upon  the  clear  mountain  sky,  the 
sight  is  very  imposing.  During  the  rutting 
season,  the. deer  are  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
glens. 

Anecdote. — A game-keeper  having  shot 
a deer,  hit  but  did  not  kill  him ; it  fled  into 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  where  the  game-keeper 
lost  sight  of  him.  Convinced  that  he  had 
not  missed  liis  mark,  and  that  the  deer  must 
sooner  or  later  fall,  he  followed  his  track,  but 
he  had  to  traverse  the  'forest  for  a long  time 
before  he  saw  anything  of  the  deer.  At 
length  he  heard  a distant  groaning  in  the 
thicket ; he  quickened  his  pace,  and  disco- 
vered the  wounded  animal  at  some  distance, 
stretched  upon  the  ground.  He  was  just 
about  to  fire  a second  time,  when  he  saw  two 
other  deer  run  up  to  the  wounded  one.  His 
curiosity  being  excited,  he  stopped  to  observe 
without  being  himself  seen  by  them.  As 
soon  as  the  wounded  deer  saw  his  friends, 
he  moaned  in  a louder  and  more  impressive 
voice.  The  two  others  began  to  lick  his 
wounds,  and  as  long  as  they  licked  the 
wounded  deer  was  silent,  for  it  seemed  to 
afford  relief.  The  game-keeper  shot  a second 
time,  and  hit  it  in  the  heart. 

f There  are  two  varieties  of  colour,  one 
very  red,  and  the  other  yellowish  brown  grey ; 
there  is  even  a third,  nearly  black,  in  Hanover, 
but  all  have  a white  disk  upon  the  buttocks, 
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short.  The  make  of  this  little  animal  is  very  elegant;  and  its  swiftness  equals 
its  beauty.  It  differs  from  the  fallow-deer,  in  having  round  horns,  and  not 
flatted  like  theirs.  It  differs  from  the  stag,  in  its  smaller  size,  and  the  proper 
tionable  paucity  of  its  antlers ; and  it  differs  from  all  of  the  goat  kind,  as  it 
annually  sheds  its  head,  and  obtains  a new  one,  which  none  of  that  kind  are 
ever  seen  to  do. 

As  the  stag  frequents  the  thickest  forests,  and  the  sides  of  Ihe  highest  moun- 
tains, the  roe-buck,  with  humbler  ambition,  courts  the  shady  thicket  and  the 
rising  slope.  Altho  igh  less  in  size  and  far  inferior  in  strength  to  the  stag,  it  is 
3'et  more  beautiful,  more  active,  and  even  more  courageous.  Its  hair  is  abvays 
smooth,  clean,  and  glossy;  and  it  frequents  only  the  driest  places,  and  of  tlie 
purest  air.  Though  but  a very  little  animal,  as  we  have  already  observed,  yet, 
when  its  young  is  attacked,  it  faces  even  the  stag  himself,  and  often  comes  off 
victorious,  (^g)  All  its  motions  are  elegant  and  easy  ; it  bounds  without  effort, 
and  continues  the  course  with  but  little  fatigue.  It  is  also  possessed  of  more 
cunning  in  avoiding  the  hunter,  is  more  difficult  to  pursue,  and,  although  its 
scent  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  stag,  it  is  more  frequently  found  to  make 
good  a retreat.  It  is  not  with  the  roe-buck,  as  with  the  stag,  who  never  offers  to 
use  art  until  his  strength  is  beginning  to  decline  ; this  more  cunning  animal, 
when  it  finds  that  its  first  efforts  to  escape  are  without  success,  returns  upon  its 
former  tract,  again  goes  forward,  and  again  returns,  until  by  its  various 
windings  it  has  entirely  confounded  the  scent,  and  joined  the  last  emanations  to 
those  of  its  former  course.  It  then,  by  a bound,  goes  to  one  side,  lies  flat  upon 
its  belly,  and  permits  the  pack  to  pass  by  very  near,  without  offering  to  stir."^ 

But  the  roe-buck  differs  not  only  from  the  stag  in  superior  cunning,  but  also 
in  its  natural  appetites,  its  inclinations,  and  its  whole  habits  of  living.  Instead 
of  herding  together,  these  animals  live  in  separate  families  ; the  sire,  the  dam, 
and  the  young  ones,  associate  together,  and  never  admit  a stranger  into  their 
little  community.  All  others  of  the  deer  kind  are  inconstant  in  their  afl’ection  ; 
but  the  roe-buck  never  leaves  its  mate;  and  as  they  have  been  generally  bred 
up  together,  from  their  first  fawning,  they  conceive  so  strong  an  attachment,  the 
male  for  the  female,  that  they  never  after  separate.  Their  rutting  season  con- 
tinues but  fifteen  days — from  the  latter  end  of  October  to  about  the  middle  of 
November.  They  are  not  at  that  time,  like  the  stag,  overloaded  with  fat ; they 
have  not  that  strong  odour  which  is  perceived  in  all  others  of  the  deer  kind ; 
they  have  none  of  those  furious  excesses  ; nothing,  in  short,  that  alters  their 
state  : they  only  drive  away  their  fawns  upon  these  occasions — the  buck  forcing 
them  to  retire,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a succeeding  progeny.  However, 
when  the  copulating  season  is  over,  the  fawns  return  to  their  does,  and  remain 
with  them  some  time  longer ; after  which,  they  quit  them  entirely,  in  order  to 
begin  an  independent  family  of  their  own.  The  female  goes  with  young  but 
five  months  and  a half;  w’hich  alone  serves  to  distinguish  this  animal  from  all 
others  of  the  deer  kind,  that  continue  pregnant  more  than  eight.  In  this  respect, 
she  rather  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  goat  kind;  from  which,  however,  this 
race  is  separated  by  the  male’s  annual  casting  its  horns. 

When  the  female  is  ready  to  bring  forth,  she  seeks  a retreat  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  woods,  being  not  less  apprehensive  of  the  buck,  from  whom  she  then 


* Evasion. — Some  years  ago,  a roe-buck, 
after  being  hunted  out  of  Scotland,  through 
Cumberland,  and  various  parts  of  the  North 
of  England,  at  last  took  refuge  in  the  woody 
recesses  bordering  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  between  Prudhoe  Castle  and  Wylam. 
It  was  repeatedly  seen  and  hunted,  but  no 
dogs  were  equal  to  its  speed.  It  frequently 
crossed  the  river ; and,  either  by  swiftness  or 
artifice,  eluded  all  its  pursuers.  It  happened, 
during  the  rigour  of  a severe  winter,  that 

(g)  Buffon, 


being  pursued,  it  crossed  the  river  upon  the 
ice  with  some  difficulty;  and  being  much 
strained  by  its  violent  exertions,  was  taken 
alive.  It  was  kept  for  some  weeks  in  the 
house,  and  was  then  again  turned  out;  but 
all  its  cunning  and  activity  were  gone ; it 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  places  of  its 
former  retreat ; and  after  running  for  some 
time,  it  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  brook, 
where  it  was  killed  by  the  dogs.  ^ 

ol.  xii.  p.  7^* 
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separates,  than  ol  the  vv-olf,  the  wild  cat,  and  almost  every  ravenous  animal  of  the 
torest.  She  fcenerally  iiroduces  two  at  a time,  and  three  but  very  rarely.  In 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  these  are  able  to  Ibllow-  their  dam,  except  in  cases  of 
warm  ijursmt,  when  their  strength  is  not  ecpial  to  the  fatigue.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions, i lie  tenderness  of  tlie  darn  is  very  extraordinary;  leaving  them  in  the 
deepest  thickets,  she  oflers  herself  to  the  danger,  Hies  before  the  hounds,  and 
does  all  m her  power  to  lead  them  from  the  retreat  where  she  has  lodged  her 
little  ones.  Such  animals  as  are  nearly  upon  her  own  level  she  boldly  encoun- 
ters: attacks  the  stag,  the  wild  cat.  and  even  the  wolf;  and  while  she  has  life 
continues  her  elforts  to  protect  her  young.  Yet  all  her  endeavours  are  often 
vain  ; about  the  month  ol  IMay,  which  is  her  fawning  time,  there  is  a greater 
destruction  among  tiiose  animals  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year  Num- 
bers ot  the  lawns  are  taken  olive  by  the  peasants  ; numbers  are  found  out,  and 
worried  by  the  dogs  ; and  still  more  by  the  wolf,  which  has  always  been  their 
most  inveterate  enemy.  By  these  continual  depredations  upon  this  beautiful 
creature,  the  roe-buck  IS  every  day  becoming  scarcer;  and  the  whole  race  in 
many  countries  is  wholly  worn  out. 

'Fhe  lawns  continue  to  follow  the  deer  eight  or  nine  months  in  all  • and  unon 
separating,  their  l.orns  begin  to  appear,  simple  and  without  antle’rs  the  rst 
year,  as  in  those  ot  the  stag  kmd;(ir  tjiese  they  shed  at  the  latter  end  of 
autumn. and  renew  during  the  winter;  diflermg  in  this  from  thestn-r  who  shed! 
them  in  spring,  and  renews  them  m summer.  When  the  roe-buck’s  henrl  i-  rnn, 
plctely  lurmshed,  it  rubs  the  horns  against  trees  in  the  manner  of  tlie's  !rand 
thus  strips  them  ot  the  rough  skin  and  the  blood-vessels,  which  no  lonlef  cc  n 
tribute  to  their  no.irishment  and  growth.  When  these  fall,  and  new  ones  begin 
to  appear,  the  roe-buck  does  not  retire  as  the  stag  to  the  covert  of  the  wood  tit 
continues  Its  usua  haunts,  only  keeping  down  its  head  to  avoid  strikiim  i s 
horns  against  the  branches  ot  trees,  the  pain  of  which  it  seems  to  fe! 
e«|,.,s.ee  sensibilily.  Tlie  stag,  „l,o  shei  l,i,  l.orna  ill  snmmlll,  obll,  to 

m h“  I'*"'?’  * 'fi  ‘ S-'e-Xly  iiicornrno.le  lii„i ; but  llle 

roe-buck  who  sheds  them  m winter,  is  under  no  such  necessity;  and  conse 

y^  rti^T  IT  ^ 

As  the  growth  of  the  roe-buck,  and  its  arrival  at  maturitv  is  much 
than  that  ot  the  stag,  so  its  lite  is  proportioiiably  shorter.  It’seldoni  is  found  to 
extend  above  twelve  or  hlteen  years;  and  if  kept  tame  it  does  not  live  above 
SIX  or  seven  It  is  an  animal  ot  a very  delicate  constitution,  requiring  varietv  of 
food,  air,  and  exercise.  It  must  be  paired  with  a female,  and  kept  in  a nar^  of 

toitf  " n'"'  '"7  '■»  h-l  never 

attached  .0  him.  I hey  still  preserve  a part  ot  their  natural  wildness  and  are 
subject  tc  terrors  without  a cause.  They  sometimes,  in  attempting  to  escape 
strike  themselves  with  such  torce  against  the  walls  of  their  inclosure  that  they' 
break  their  imbs,  and  become  utterly  disabled.  Whatever  care  is  take  tJ 
taine  them,  they  are  never  entirely  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  have  capridous  tits 

1 he  cry  ot  the  roe-buck  is  neitlier  so  loud  nor  so  frequent  as  that  of  the  sta? 
The  young  ones  have  a particular  manner  of  calling  to  the  dam,  which  ttfe 
hunters  easily  imitate,  and  olten  thus  allure  the  temale  to  her  destruction 
Upon  some  occasions,  also,  they  become  in  a manner  intoxicated  S tS 
l^nod  which,  during  the  spring,  is  said  to  ferment  m their  stomachs  and  thev 
are  then  very  easily  taken.  In  summer  they  keep  close  under  covert  of  the 
J^orest,  and  seldom  venture  out,  except  in  violent  heats,  to  drink  at  some  river  nr 
fountain  In  general,  however,  they  are  contented  to  slake  their  third  wiirthJ 
dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  and  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  seldom  ri«If  ^ 

" They  delight  chielly  in’ Inlltgrtnd^preW 

and  buds  ot  trees  to  corn  or  other  vegetables;  and  it  is  uui- 

• vol.xii.p.88,  a-)  Ibid. 
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versally  allowed  that  (he  flesh  of  those  between  one  and  tw'o  years  old  is  the 
greatest  delicacy  that  is  known. 

THEELK.^— We  have  hitherto 
been  describing  minute  animals  in 
comparison  of  the  elk  ; the  size  of 
which,  from  concurrent  testimony, 
appears  to  be  equal  to  that  ol  the 
elephant  itself.  It  is  an  animal 
rather  of  the  buck  than  the  stag 
kind,  as  its  horns  are  flatted  to- 
wards the  top  ; but  it  is  far  be- 
yond botli  in  stature,  some  of 
them  being  known  to  be  above 
ten  feet  high.  It  is  a native  both 
of  the  old  and  new  continent, 
being  known  in  Europe  under  The  Elk. 

the  name  of  the  elk,  and  in  Ame- 
rica by  tliat  of  the  moose-deer.  It  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  German  and 
Russian  forests,  although  seldom  appearing ; but  it  is  extremely  common  in 
North  America,  where  the  natives  pursue,  and  track  it  in  the  snow.f  The 


* According  to  Buffon,  the  elk  was  un- 
known to  tlie  Greeks ; and  the  word  alee 
first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  was  j)robahly  adopted  by  him  from  the 
Ccltai.  Its  Celtic  name  is  elch;  and  Swedish, 
»lg. 

t The  Ki.k  is  a native  of  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, and  Asia  as  far  as  Japan.  In  summer 
time,  the  elks  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  getting  into  the  water  in  order 
to  avoid  musquitoes.  They  are  often  killed 
by  the  Indians  while  they  are  crossing  rivers, 
or  swimming  from  the  mainland  to  islands. 
When  pursued  in  this  situation,  they  are  the 
most  inoffensive  of  all  animals,  never  making 
any  resistance  ; and  the  young  ones  are  so 
simple,  that  in  North  America,  Mr.  Ilearne 
saw  an  Indian  paddle  his  canoe  up  to  one 
of  them,  and  taking  it  by  the  pole  without 
the  least  opposition  ; the  poor,  harmless  ani- 
mal seeming  at  the  same  time  as  contented 
as  if  swimming  by  the  side  of  its  dam,  and 
looking  up  in  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
about  to  become  its  murderers,  with  the  most 
fearless  innocence. 

Elks  are  the  easiest  to  tame  and  domesti- 
cate of  any  kind  of  deer.  They  will  follow 
their  keeper  to  any  distance  from  home  ; and 
at  his  call  will  return  to  him,  without  the 
least  trouble,  and  without  even  attempting  to 
deviate  from  the  path.  An  Indian,  at  the 
factory  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  had,  in  the  year 
1777)  two  of  them  so  tame,  that  when  he  was 
on  his  pas.sage  to  Prince  of  Wales’  Fort,  in  a 
canoe,  they  always  followed  him  along  the 
bank  of  the  river;  and  at  night,  or  any  other 
occasion,  when  he  landed,  they  generally  came 
and  fondled  on  him  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  most  domestic  animal  would  have  done, 
and  never  attemi)ted  to  stray  from  the  tents. 
He  did  not,  however,  possess  these  animals 
long ; for  he  one  day  crossed  a deep  bay  in 


one  of  the  lakes,  in  order  to  save  a very  cir- 
cuitous route  along  its  banks,  and  expected 
the  creatures  woidd,  as  usual,  follow  him 
round  ; but  unfortunately,  at  night  they  did 
not  arrive  ; and  as  the  howling  of  wolves 
was  heard  in  the  quarter  they  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed they  were  devoured  by  them. 

Its  Sagacity. — Uth.ity. — M.  D’Osbon- 
ville  had  a moose-deer  in  his  possession, 
while  in  the  East  Indies.  He  procured  it 
when  only  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  and  kept  it 
about  two  years  without  ever  tying  it  up.  He 
even  let  it  run  abroad,  and  sometimes  amused 
himself  with  making  it  draw  in  the  yard,  or 
carry  little  burdens.  It  always  came  when 
called  ; and  he  found  few  signs  of  impa- 
tience, except  when  it  was  not  always  allowed 
to  remain  near  him.  When  he  departed 
from  the  island  of  Sumatra,  he  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Law,  of  Lauceston,  the  governor- general, 
an  intimate  friend.  This  gentleman  sent  it 
to  his  country  house,  where,  being  kept 
alone,  and  chained,  it  became  so  furious  as 
not  to  be  approached  without  danger.  *'  After 
some  months  absence,”  says  M.  D'Osbonville, 
“ I returned ; it  knew  me  afar  off';  and  as  I 
observed  the  eff'orts  it  made  to  get  to  me,  I 
ran  to  meet  it ; and  never  shall  1 forget  the 
imjrression  which  the  caresses  and  transports 
of  this  faithful  animal  made  upon  me. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  at  New  York 
to  render  the  elk  useful  in  agriculture,  which 
has  been  attended  with  success.  Mr.  Living- 
ton,  President  of  the  New  York  Society,  had 
two  of  these  animals  broken  in  harness. 
Though  they  had  only  been  twice  bitted,  and 
were  two  years  old,  they  appeared  to  be 
equally  docile  with  colts  of  the  same  age. 
They  applied  their  whole  strength  to  the 
draught,  and  went  on  a steady  pace.  Theii 
mouths  appeared  very  tender,  and  some  care 
was  necessarv  to  prevent  them  from  being 
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accounts  of  this  animal  are  extremely  various  ; some  describing  it  as  being  no 
higher  than  a horse,  and  others  above  twelve  feet  high. 

As  the  stature  ot  this  creature  makes  its  cliief  peculiarity,  so  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  we  could  come  to  some  precision  upon  tliat  head.  If  we  were  to 
judp  ot  its  size  by  the  horns,  which  are  sometimes  fortuitiously  dug  up  in  many 
ppts  ot  Ireland,  we  slimild  not  be  much  amiss  in  ascribing  them  to  an  animal 

from  oU'up  to  !lle  otl.e?."'  ‘ 

1 7/^0  ^’eet  high.  In  the  year 

‘!*‘®  animal  shown  at  Paris,  which  was  caught  in  a 
forest  ot  ll^d  Russia  belonging  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  (i^)  It  was  then  but 
young,  andf  its  height  was  even  at  that  time  six  feet  seven  inches;  but  the 
describer  observes  thp  it  has  since  become  much  taller  and  thicker:  so  that 
we  may  suppose  this  female  at  least  seven  feet  high.  There  have  been  no  late 
^ipor  unities  0 seeing  the  male ; but  by  tlie  rule  of  proportion,  we  may  esti- 
mate  ns  size  at  eight  p nine  feet  at  tlie  least,  which  is  about  twice  as  high  as 
an  ordinary  horse.  I he  height,  however,  of  the  female,  which  was  measured, 

measure,  or  almost  seven  English  feet  high. 
It  was  ten  feet  from  the  tip  ot  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  eight  feet 
round  the  boc  y.  I he  hair  was  very  long  and  coarse,  like  that  of  a wild  boar  • 
the  ears  resembled  those  of  a mule,  and  were  a foot  and  a half  long.  The  unner 
jaw  was  longer,  by  six  inches,  than  the  lower;  and,  like  other  ruminating 
animals,  it  had  no  teeth— (cutting  teetli  I suppose  the  describer  means).  It  liad 

LnTf  t moat,  like  a goat;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 

head,  between  tlie  horns,  there  was  a bone  as  large  as  an  egg.  The  nostrils 
were  four  inches  long  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  It  made  use  of  its  fore  feet 
as  a defence  against  its  enemies.  Those  who  showed  it  asserted  that  it  ran  with 
swiftness  ; that  it  swam  also  with  equal  expedition,  and  was  very 
fond  of  the  water.  1 hey  gave  it  thirty  pounds  of  bread  every  day,  beside  liav^ 

pd  it  drank  eight  buckets  of  water.  It  was  tame  and  familiar,  and  submissive 
eiioiign  to  its  keeper. 

ihis  description  differs  in  many  circumstances  from  that  which  we  have  of 
the  moose,  or  American  elk,  which  the  French  call  the  original.  Of  these 
there  are  tvp  kinds,  the  common  light  grey  moose,  which  is  not  very  large  • 
and  tlie  black  moose,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  height 

Dm  grey  moose-deer  is  about  the  size  of  a horse  ; and  ■although  it  has  large 
buttocks  its  tail  IS  not  above  an  inch  long.  As  in  all  of  this  kind  the  upper  lip 
s much  longer  than  the  under,  it  is  said  that  they  continue  to  go  backward  as 
they  fep.  1 heir  nostrils  are  so  large  that  a man  may  thrust  his  hand  in  a con- 
siderable  way  ; and  their  honis  are  as  long  as  those  of  a stag,  but,  as  was  ob- 
served, much  broader. 

Ihe  black  mope  is  an  enormous  animal.  Josseyln,  who  is  the  first  English 
writer  that  mentions  it,  says,  that  it  is  a goodly  creature,  tvvelve  feet  high,  with 
pceeding  fair  horns,  that  have  broad  palms,  two  fathoms  from  the  top  of  one 
horn  to  miothp.  He  assurp  us,  that  it  is  a creature,  or  rather  a monster  of 
siippfhiity,  and  many  times  bigger  than  an  English  ox. 

^ 1 hese  animals  delight  in  cold  countries,^  feeding  upon  grass  in  summer,  an 

injured  by  the  bit.  If  upon  trial  it  is  found 
that  elks  can  be  rendered  useful  in  harness, 
it  will  be  a considerable  acquisition  to  Ame- 
rica. As  their  trot  is  very  rapid,  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  light  carriages,  they  would  out- 
trayel  the  horse.  They  are  less  delicate  in 
their  food,  becoming  fat  on  hay  only.  They 
are  long-lived,  and  moie  productive  than  any 
beasts  of  burden. 

• This  Ei.k  in  Norway  anu  Sweden. — 

Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  narrative  of  a residence  in 

(g)  Dictionoaire  Raisonn6c  des 

12 


Sweden,  says,  “ Though  it  was  an  uncom- 
mon circvimstance  for  elks  to  be  seen  in  thf 
vicinity  of  Lapp  Cottage,  they  were  rathe, 
abundant  in  the  part  of  the  country  of  which 
I am  now  speaking.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  indeed,  Mattsson  stated 
they^had  been  unusually  plentiful ; and,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  he  said  that  at  the  first  setting  in 
of  the  winter,  forty-seven  of  these  animals, 
as  was  seen  by  their  tracks  in  the  snow,  had 
crossed  the  pathway  leading  from  Iryssild 
Animaia.  Au  Nom,  Elan. 
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the  bark  of  trees  in  winter.  When  tlie  whole  country  is  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  the  moose-deer  herd  together  under  the  tall  pine-trees,  strip  off  the  bark, 
and  remain  in  that  part  of  the  Ibrost  whi!  j it  yields  them  subsistence.  It  is  at 
that  time  that  the  natives  prepare  to  hunt  them,  and  particularly  when  the  sun 
begins  to  melt  the  snow  by  day,  which  is  frozen  again  at  night;  for  then  the 
icy  crust  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  snow  is  too  weak  to  support  so  great  a 


to  Elverum.  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
residence,  a distance  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles ; and  to  have  faced  in  a northerly 
direction  for  a line  of  countpy  where  they 
were  hi  the  liabit  of  passing  that  inclement- 
period  of  the  year. 

These  noble  animals,  the  pride  the 
Scandinavian  wilds,  were  formerly  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  spe- 
cies is  now  altogether  extinct.  They  were 
common  to  the  forests  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
of  Gaul. 

The  elk  was  at  one  time  numerous  in 
most  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ; but 
owing  to  the  increased  population,  and  other 
causes,  it  is  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  parti- 
cular  districts.  In  Scania,  the  most  southern 
province  of  Sweden,  where  they  once  abound- 
ed, there  are  now  none  to  be  found.  “ The 
elk  cannot  endure,”  says  Nellsson,  a Swedish 
naturalist,  “ so  cold  a climate  as  the  stag,  the 
sixty-fourth  degree  of  latitude  being  the 
extreme  limit  at  which  he  is  met  with  in  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula.  The  elk  is  some- 
times of  an  enormous  size  ; though  his  length 
be  not  proportionate,  it  is  said,  he  not  unfre- 
queutly  attains  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet.  This  I can  readily  believe,  as 
Mr.  Wise,  the  Swedish  consul-general,  had 
one  in  his  possession  a few  years  ago,  which, 
though  only  two  years  of  age,  measured 
nearly  nineteen  hands,  or  upwards  of  six  feet 
at  the  shoulder.  I once  took  the  exact  di- 
mensions of  a rather  large  male  elk  that  I 
shot ; but,  unfortunately,  I lost  the  measuring- 
string out  of  my  pocket.  Though  this  ani- 
mal was  not  fully  grown,  it  was  thought  he 
weighed  near  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
male  is  very  much  larger  than  the  female. 

The  period  of  gestation  with  the  elk  is 
about  nine  months  ; the  female  brings  forth, 
about  the  middle  of  May,  from  one  to  three 
young  ones  ; it  is  seldom,  however,  that  she 
has  more  than  two.  At  this  period,  the 
mother  retires  alone  to  the  wildest  recesses  of 
the  forest.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
days,  the  fawns,  which  are  of  a light  brown 
colour,  have  sufficient  strength  to  follow  their 
dam  everywhere.  They  keep  with  her  until 
they  are  in  their  third  year,  when  she  leaves 
them  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  elk  is  a 
long-lived  animal ; he  does  not  attain  to  his 
full  growth  until  after  his  fourteenth  year: 
at  least,  so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  up  to  that 
period  his  horns,  which  are  of  a flat  form, 
are  annually  provided  with  an  additional 
branch.  He  sheds  his  t^ns  about  the  mouth 


of  February  in  each  year.  The  female  elk 
has  no  horns. 

By  nature,  the  elk  is  timorous,  and  he 
usually  flies  at  the  sight  of  a man.  In  the 
rutting  season,  however,  like  other  animals, 
he  is  said  to  be  dangerous.  His  weapons 
are  his  horns  and  his  hoofs  : he  strikes  so 
forcibly  with  the  latter,  as  to  annihilate  a 
wolf,  or  other  large  animal,  at  a single  blow. 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  elk  is  incensed,  the 
hair  on  his  neck  bristles  up  like  the  mane  of 
a lion,  which  gives  him  a wild  and  frightful 
appearance. 

In  the  summer  season,  the  elk  usually  re- 
sorts to  morasses  and  low  situations,  for  he 
frequently  takes  to  the  water  in  warm  wea- 
ther; he  is  an  admirable  swimmer.  In  the 
winter,  he  retires  to  the  more  sheltered  parts 
of  the  forest,  where  willow,  ash,  Ike.  are  to  be 
found;  as,  from  the  small  boughs  of  these 
trees,  he  obtains  his  sustenance  during  that 
inclement  period  of  the  year. 

The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  excellent,  whether 
fresh  or  smoked.  Mr.  Nellsson  says  it  re- 
sembles in  taste  that  of  the  stag.  The 
tongue  and  the  nose  are  thought  to  be  great 
delicacies  in  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  in  Ame- 
rica. Great  virtue  was  once  placed  in  the 
hoof  of  the  animal,  as  parings  of  it  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a specific  against  the  falling 
sickness  and  otlier  disorders ; this  idle  no- 
tion is  exploded.  The  skin  is  convertible  to 
many  purposes,  and  is  very  valuable.  Mr. 
GreifF  says — “ It  is  not  long  since  that  a 
regiment  was  clothed  with  buff'  waistcoats, 
made  from  the  hides  of  those  animals,  which 
were  so  thick,  that  a ball  could  scarcely 
penetrate  them.”  He  adds  further,  that, 
when  made  into  breeches,  a pair  of  them, 
among  the  peasantry  of  former  days,  went  as 
a legacy  for  several  generations.”  The  elk 
is  easily  domesticated.  Formerly,  these  ani- 
mals were  made  use  of  in  .Sweden,  to  draw 
sledges  ; but  owing,  as  it  was  said,  to  their 
speed  frequently  accelerating  the  escape  of 
people  who  had  been  guilty  of  murders  or 
other  crimes,  the  use  of  them  was  prohibited, 
under  great  penalties. 

The  usual  manner  in  which  these  animals 
are  killed  is  something  curious.  With  his 
well-trained  dog  in  a long  leash,  the  sports- 
man proceeds  to  those  parts  of  the  forest  fre- 
quented by  the  elk : whilst  traversing  this, 
he  halts  occasionally,  to  give  his  dog  the 
wind.  This  the  intelligent  animal  seems 
perfectly  to  understand ; for,  holding  up  his 
nose,  he  snuff's  the  passing  breeze.  When, 
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bulk,  and  only  retards  the  animal’s  motion.  When  the  Indians,  therefore,  per- 
ceiye  a herd  of  tliese  at  a distance,  they  immediately  prepare  for  their  pursuit 
which  IS  not,  as  with  us,  the  sport  of  an  hour,  but  is  attended  with  toil,  difficulty’ 
and  daijger.  Ihe  timorous  animal  no  sooner  observes  its  enemies  approach 
^lan  it  immediately  endeavours  to  escape,  but  sinks  at  every  step  it  takes 
.Still,  however,  it  pursues  its  way  through  a thousand  obstacles  ; the  snow,  which 
13  usually  tour  feet  deep,  yields  to  its  weight,  and  embarrasses  its  speed  ; the 
sharp  ice  wounds  its  feet ; and  its  lofty  horns  are  entangled  in  the  branches  of 
the  forest,  as  it  passes  along.  The  trees,  however,  are  broken  down  with  ease, 
and  wherever  the  moose  deer  runs,  it  is  perceived  by  the  snapping  off  the 
brandies  ol  trees,  as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh,  with  its  horns.  The  chase  lasts  in 
this  manner  for  the  whole  day  ; and  sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  continue 
lor  two  nay,  three  days  together;  for  the  pursuers  are  often  not  less  excited  by 
lamine  than  the  jiursiied  by  fear,  dheir  perseverance,  however,  generally  siic- 
•ceeds;  and  the  Indian  who  first  comes  near  enough  darts  his  lance,  vyith 
iineiiing  aim,  vyhicli  sticks  in  the  poor  animal,  and  at  first  increases  its  efforts  to 
escape.  In  this  manner  the  moose  trots  heavily  on,  (for  that  is  its  usual  pace  ) 
till  Its  pursuers  once  more  come  up,  and  repeat  their  blow.  Upon  this,  it  again 
summons  up  sufficient  vigour  to  get  a-head  ; but  at  last,  quite  tired,  and  spent 
with  loss  of  blood,  it  sinks,  as  the  describer  expresses  it,  like  a ruined  building, 
and  makes  the  earth  shake  beneath  its  fall.’^ 

This  animal,  when  killed,  is  a very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  hunters.  The 
flesh  IS  very  well  tasteu,  and  said  to  be  very  nourishing.  The  hide  is  strong 
**  r fffick,  that  it  has  been  often  known  to  turn  a musket  ball : how'ever  it  is 
soft  and  pliable,  and,  when  tanned,  the  leather  is  extremely  light,  yet  verv 


therefore,  the  dog  has  got  scent  of  the  elk, 
•which  I have  seen  him  do  from  a long  dis- 
tance, the  sportsman  allows  him,  though  still 
in  the  leash,  to  draw  upon  the  animal,  and 
follows  after  as  quickly  as  he  is  able.  Who 
the  dog  has  approached  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance  of  the  elk,  he  evinces,  by  his  anxiety, 
that  his  game  is  not  far  distant.  The  man 
now  proceeds  with  every  deliberation  and 
caution.  That  his  movements  may  be  effect- 
ed with  the  greater  silence,  he  generally  ties 
Ills  dog  to  a tree,  who  is  too  well  trained  to 
give  tongue  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  and 
alone  reconnoitres  the  surrounding  countiy. 
Thus  the  man  not  unfrequently  succeeds  in 
getting  a view  of  the  elk,  either  whilst  lying 
down  or  feeding,  and  of  slaughtering  him 
with  his  riffe.  Much  more  commonly,  never- 
theless, the  elk,  from  his  exquisite  sense 
of  smelling,  takes  the  alarm,  and  goes  off 
at  the  top  of  his  speed.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  pursue  the  same  elk  for  a day  or  two 
together,  as  owing  to  his  holding  principally 
to  the  morasses  and  low  ground  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  his  track  is  in  most  places  per- 
ceptible. Hard  blowing  weatlier  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  noise  made  among 
the  trees  by  the  wind  prevents  the  elk  from 
hearing  the  approach  of  the  hunter ; the 
scent  IS  then  breast  high,  and  the  dog,  in 
consequence,  is  enabled  to  take  a man  in  a 
direct  line  up  to  the  game.  The  rutting 
season,  which  commences  about  the  latter 
end  of  August,  and  continues  throughout 
September,  is  the  best  time  to  shoot  the  elk ; 

(£)  Phil.  Trans. 


the  exquisite  sense  of  smelling  possessed  by 
these  animals  is  then  said  to  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, imjiaired  ; and  from  being  engaged  in 
their  amours,  they  are  the  more  easy  of  access. 

* Hunting  the  Ei.k  m Cai^vda. — The 
methods  of  hunting  the  elk  in  Canada  are 
curious.  The  first  and  most  simple  is,  before 
the  lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen,  multitudes  of 
the  natives  assemble  in  their  canoes,  with 
which  they  form  a vast  crescent,  each  point 
touching  the  shore  ; whilst  another  party  on 
the  shore  surrounds  an  extensive  tract.  They 
are  attended  by  dogs,  which  are  let  loose,  and 
press  towards  the  water  with  louA  cries.  The 
animals,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  fly  before  the 
hunters,  and  plunge  into  the  lake,  where 
they  are  killed  by  the  people  in  the  canoes, 
with  lances  and  clubs.  Another  method  re- 
quires a greater  degp-ee  of  preparation  and 
art : the  hunters  inclose  a large  space  with 
sticks  and  branches  of  trees,  forming  two 
sides  of  a triangle.  The  bottom  opens  into  a 
second  inclosure,  which  is  fast  on  all  sides ; 
at  the  opening  are  hung  numbers  of  snares, 
made  of  the  slips  of  raw  hides.  They  assem- 
ble us  before  in  great  troops  j and  with  all 
kinds  of  hideous  noises  drive  into  the  in- 
closure  not  only  moose,  but  various  other 
kinds  of  deer,  with  which  the  country 
abounds.  Some,  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  narrow  pass,  are  caught  in  the  snares  by 
the  neck  or  horns ; whilst  those  who  escape 
these  meet  their  fate  from  the  arrows  of  the 
hunters,  directed  at  them  from  all  quarters, 
vol.  ii.  p.  436, 
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lasting.  The  fur  is  a light  grey  in  some,  and  blackish  in  oHiers;  and,  when 
viewed  through  a microscope,  appears  spongy  like  a bulrush,  and  is  smaller  at 
the  roots  and  points  than  in  the  middle;  for  this  reason  it  lies  very  Hat  and 
smooth,  and  though  beaten  or  abused  never  so  mucli,  it  always  returns  to  its 
former  state.  The  horns  also  are  not  less  useful,  being  applied  to  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  hartshorn  is  beneficial. 

After  all,  this  animal  is  but  very  indifferently  and  confusedly  described  by 
travellers,  each  mixing  his  account  with  something  false  or  trivial — often  mis- 
taking some  other  quadruped  for  the  elk,  and  confounding  its  history.  Thus, 
some  have  mistaken  it  lor  the  rein-deer,  which  in  everything  but  size  it  greatly 
resembles  ; some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Tapurette,  {g)  Rom 
which  it  entirely  differs  ; some  have  described  it  as  the  common  red  American 
stag,  which  scarcely  differs  from  our  own ; anrl,  lastly,  some  have  confounded 
it  with  the  bubalus,  which  is  more  properly  a gazelle  of  Africa,  (^'^) 

THE  REIN-DEER. — Of  all  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  the  Rein-deer  is  the 
most  extraordinary  and  the  most  useful.  It  is  a native  of  the  icy  regions  of  the 
north  ; and  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made 
to  accustom  it  to  a more 
southern  climate,  it  shortly 
feels  the  influence  of  the 
■change,  and  in  a few 
months  declines  and  dies. 

Nature  seems  to  have  fif- 
ed it  entirely  to  answer  the 
necessities  of  that  hardy 
race  of  mankind  tliat  live 
near  the  pole.  As  these 
would  find  it  impos.sible 
to  subsist  among  their 
barren,  snowy  mountains 
without  its  aid,  so  fliis  ani- 
mal can  live  only  there, 
where  its  assistance  is 

most  absolutely  neces-  (Rein-Deer.) 

sary.  From  it  alone  the 

natives  of  Lapland  and  Greenland  supply  most  of  their  wants  ; it  answers  the 
purposes  of  a horse,  to  convey  them  and  their  scanty  furniture  from  one  moun- 
tain to  aijother ; it  answers  the  purposes  of  a cow,  in  giving  milk : and  it 
atiswers  the  purposes  of  the  sheep,  in  furnishing  them  with  a warm,  though  a 
homely  kind  of  clothing.  From  this  quadruped  alone,  therefore,  they  receive  as 
many  advantages  as  we  derive  from  three  of  our  most  useful  creatures  so  that 
Providence  does  not  leave  these  poor  outcasts  entirely  destitute,  but  gives  them 
a faithful  domestic,  more  patient  and  serviceable  than  any  other  in  nature. 

The  rein-deer  resembles  the  American  elk  in  the  fashion  of  its  horns.  It  is 
not  easy  in  words  to  describe  these  minute  differences  ; nor  will  the  reader, 
perhaps,  have  a distinct  idea  of  the  similitude,  when  told  that  both  have  brow 
antlers,  very  large,  and  hanging  over  their  eyes,  palmated  towards  the  top,  and 
bending  forward,  like  a bow.'^  But  here  the  similitude  between  these  two 
animals  ends;  for,  as  the  elk  is  much  larger  than  the  stag,  so  the  rein-deer  is 
much  smaller.  It  is  lower  and  stronger  built  than  the  stag ; its  legs  are  shorter 
and  thicker,  and  its  hoofs  much  broader  than  in  that  animal  ; its  hair  is  much 

IIouNs. — In  the  elk  the  horns  are  stem-  tip  to  tip,  bvo  feet  five ; they  weigh  nine 
less,  or  branched  from  the  base ; in  the  rein-  2)uunds. 

deer  the  horns  are  round,  bent  back,  and  It  should  seem,  both  from  its  situation  and 
palmated  at  the  extremities.  In  length  they  form,  an  excellent  instrument  to  remove  the 
we  generally  two  feet  eight  inches,  and  from  snow,  under  which  their  favourite  moss  lies. 

ig)  Condamine.  {g)  Dapper,  Description  de  I’Afrique,  p.  1 7. 
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thicker  and  warmer  ; its  horns  much  larger  in  proportion,  and  branching 
forward  over  its  eyes  ; its  ears  are  much  larger  ; its  pace  is  rather  a trot  than  a 
oounding,  and  this  it  can  continue  for  a whole  day  ; its  hoofs  are  cloven  and 
movable,  so  that  it  spreads  them  abroad  as  it  goes,  to  prevent  its  sinking  in 
the  snow.  When  it  proceeds  on  a journey,  it  lays  its  great  horns  on  its  back 
while  there  are  two  branches  which  always  hang  over  its  forehead,  and  almost 
cover  its  face.  One  thing  seems  peculiar  to  this  animal  and  the  elk — which  is. 
that  as  they  move  along,  their  hoofs  are  heard  to  crack  with  a pretty  loud  noise 
riiis  arises  from  their  manner  of  treading;  for  as  they  rest  tipon  their  cloven 
hoot,  it  spreads  on  the  ground,  and  the  two  divisions  separate  from  each  other  ; 
but  when  they  lift  it,  the  divisions  close  again,  and  strike  against  each  other  with 
a crack.  The  fernale  also  ot  the  rein-deer  has  horns,  as  well  as  the  male, — by 
W'hich  the  species  is  distinguished  from  all  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind  what- 
soever. 

When  the  rein-deer  first  shed  their  coat  of  hair,  they  are  brown ; but,  in 
proportion  as  summer  advances,  their  hair  begins  to  grow  whitish,  until,  at 
last,  they  are  nearly  grey.  (^)  They  are,  however,  always  black  about  the  eyes. 
The  neck  has  long  hair,  hanging  down,  and  coarser  than  upon  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  ^ 1 he  feet,  just  at  the  insertion  ot  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  with  a 
ing  of  white.  The  hair  in  general  stands  so  thick  over  the  whole  body,  that  if 
one  should  attempt  to  separate  it,  the  skin  will  no  where  appear  uncovered ; 
whenever  it  falls  also,  it  is  not  seen  to  drop  from  the  root,  as  in  other  quadru- 
peds, but  seems  broken  short  near  the  bottom  ; so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
hair  is  seen  growing,  while  the  upper  falls  away. 

The  rein-deer,  as  was  said,  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  arctic  circle-  In  Lapland,  this  animal  is  converted  to  the  utmost 
advantage ; and  some  herdsmen  of  that  country  arc  known  to  possess  above  a 
thousand  in  a single  herd.^ 

Lapland  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  mountainous  and  the  woody.  The 
mountainous  part  of  the  country  is  at  best  barren  and  bleak,  excessively  cold, 
and  uninhabitable  during  the  winter;  still,  however,  it  is  the  most  desirable 
part  of  this  frightful  region,  and  is  most  thickly  peopled  during  the  summer. 
Hie  natives  generally  reside  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  three  or  four 
cottages  together,  and  lead  a cheerful  and  a social  life.  Upon  the  approach  of 
winter,  they  are  obliged  to  migrate  into  the  plains  below,  each  bringing  down 
liis  whole  herd,  which  often  amounts  to  more  than  a thousand,  and  leading 
them  where  the  pasture  is  in  greatest  plenty.  The  woody  jiart  of  the  country  is 
much  more  desolate  and  hideous.  The  whole  face  of  nature  there  presents  a 
frightful  scene  of  trees  without  fruit,  and  plains  without  verdure.  As  far  as  the 


* The  Rein-Deer  in  Great  Britain. — 
An  attempt  was  made  about  seven  yeais  ago 
to  introduce  the  reiu-deer,  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Many  persons  will  remember  Mr. 
Bullock’s  exhibition  of  rein-deer  and  a Lap- 
land  family.  Out  of  two  hundred  deer,  which 
were  brought  by  him  from  Nonvay,  nearly 
every  one  died.  Those  that  were  turned  out 
upon  the  Pentlaud  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  a 
situation  wdiich  was  peculiarly  favourable,  all 
died.  A few  appeared  to  do  well  in  a park 
near  Dublin.  The  Duke  of  Athol  had  jire- 
viously  placed  a herd  of  rein-deer  in  the 
mountains  of  his  estate,  but  the  experiment 
did  not  succeed.  The  circumstance  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  proper  food, 


for  the  rein-deer  moss  is  found  abundantly 
in  Scotland.  It  grows,  too,  in  many  parts  of 
England,  particularly  on  Bagshot  Heath. — 
But  the  same  ill  success  has  attended  the  in- 
troduction of  the  larger  species  of  deer,  which 
belong  to  the  new  continent.  Several  fine 
species  of  the  Wapeti,  an  American  deer, 
were  turned  out  into  Windsor  Park  a few 
years  ago : none  of  them  lived  more  than  a 
year. 

Whether  these  trials  have  failed  through 
a want  of  proper  attention  to  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  animal,  or  that  they  naturally 
result  from  the  tenacity  with  which  the  deer 
tribe  adhere  to  their  original  geographical 
position,  as  a law  of  nature,  is  a question  yet 
to  be  decided. — Ed. 


(g)  For  the  greatest  part  of  this  description  of  the  rein-deer,  I am  obliged  to  Mr.  Hoff- 
berg,  upon  whose  authority,  being  a native  of  Sweden  and  an  experienced  naturalist,  w« 
may  confidentially  rely. 
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eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  but  barren 
fields,  covered  only  witli  a moss,  almost  as  white  as  snow ; no  grass,  no  flowery 
landscapes,  only  here  and  there  a pine-tree,  whicli  may  have  escaped  the  fre- 
quent conflagrations  by  which  the  natives  burn  down  their  forests.  But  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  clothed  in  white,  so, 
on  the  contrary,  the  forests  seem  to  the  last  degree  dark  and  gloomy.  While 
one  kind  of  moss  makes  the  fields  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  snow,  ano 
ther  kind  blackens  over  all  their  trees,  and  even  hides  their  verdure.  'Phis  moss, 
however,  which  deforms  the  country,  serves  for  its  only  support,  as  upon  it  alone 
the  rein  deer  can  subsist."'^  The  inhabitants,  who  during  the  summer,  lived 
among  the  mountains,  drive  down  their  herds  in  winter,  and  people  the  plains 
and  woods  below.  Such  of  the  Laplanders  as  inhabit  the  woods  and  the  plains 
all  the  year  round,  live  remote  from  each  other,  and  having  been  used  to  soli- 
tude, are  melancholy,  ignorant  and  helpless.  They  are  much  poorer  also  than 
the  mountaineers,  for,  while  one  of  those  is  found  to  possess  a thousand  rein- 
deer at  a time,  none  of  these  are  ever  known  to  rear  the  tenth  part  of  that  num- 
ber. "J’he  rein-deer  make  the  riclies  of  tliis  people  ; and  the  cold,  mountainy 
parts  of  the  country  agree  best  with  its  constitution.  It  is  for  this  reason,  there- 
fore, that  the  mountains  of  Lapland  are  prefered  to  the  woods;  and  tliat  many 
claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  tops  of  hills  covered  in  almost  eternal  snow. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  appear,  the  Laplander  who  had  fed  his 
rein-deer  upon  the  lower  grounds,  during  the  winter,  then  drives  tliem  up  to 
the  mountains,  and  leaves  the  woody  country,  and  the  low  pasture,  which  at 
that  season  are  truly  deplorable.  I he  gnats,  bred  by  the  sun's  heat,  in  the 
marshy  bottoms,  and  the  weedy  lakes,  with  wliich  the  country  abounds  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  all  upon  the  wing,  and  fill  the  whole  air, 
like  clouds  of  dust  in  a dry  windy  day.  The  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  are  obliged 
to  daub  their  faces  with  pitch,  mixed  with  milk,  to  shield  their  skins  from  their 
depredations.  All  places  are  then  so  greatly  infested,  that  the  poor  natives  can 
scarce  open  their  mouths  without  fear  of  sufibcation ; the  insects  enter,  from 
their  numbers  and  minuteness,  into  the  nostrils  and  the  eyes,  and  do  not  leave 
the  sufferer  a moment  at  his  ease.  But  they  are  chiefly  enemies  to  the  rein- 
deer . the  horns  of  that  atrimal  being  then  in  their  tender  state,  and  possessed  of 
extreme  sensibility,  a famished  cloud  of  insects  instantly  settle  upon  them,  and 
drive  the  poor  animal  almost  to  distraction.  In  this  extremity,  there  a»e  but 
two  remedies,  to  which  the  quadruped,  as  well  as  its  master,  are  obligee!  to 
have  recourse.  The  one  is,  for  both  to  take  shelter  near  their  cottage,  where  a 
large  lire  of  tree  moss  is  prepared,  which  fdling  the  whole  place  with  smoke, 
keeps  off  the  gnat,  and  thus,  by  one  inconvenience,  expels  a greater;  the  other 
is,  to  ascend  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is  too  thin, 
and  the  weather  too  cold,  for  the  gnats  to  come.  There  the  rein-deer  are  seen 
to  continue  the  whole  day,  although  without  food,  rather  than  to  venture  down 
into  the  lower  parts,  where  they  can  have  no  defence  against  their  unceasing 
persecutors. 

Besides  the  gnat,  there  is  also  a gadfly,  that,  during  the  summer  season,  is 
no  less  formidable  to  them.  This  insect  is  bred  under  their  skins,  where  the 
egg  has  been  deposited  the  preceding  summer ; and  it  is  no  sooner  produced  as 
a fly,  than  it  again  endeavours  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  some  place  similar  to  that 
trom  whence  it  came.  Whenever,  therefore,  it  appears  flying  over  a herd  of 
rein-deer,  it  puts  the  whole  body,  how  numerous  soever,  into  motion ; they 
know  their  enemy,  and  do  all  they  can,  by  tossing  their  horns,  and  running 
among  each  other,  to  terrify  or  avoid  it.  All  their  endeavours,  however,  are 
too  generally  without  effect;  the  gadfly  is  seen  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which 
burrowing  unier  the  skin,  w'ound  it  in  several  places,  and  often  bring  on  an 
incurable  disorder. 

In  the  morning,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Lapland  herdsman  drives  his  deer 

* Food. — The  rein-deer  feeds  also  on  frogs,  pursuing  the  latter  to  such  a great  distance,  , 
snakes,  and  even  on  the  mountain  rat ; ofter.  us  not  to  be  able  to  find  its  way  home  again. 
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to  pasture,  his  fjreatest  care  is  to  keep  them  from  scaling  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  where  there  is  no  food,  but  where  they  go  merely  to  be  at  ease  from 
the  gnats  and  gadflies  that  are  ever  annoying  them.  At  this  time,  there  is  a 
strong  contest  between  the  dogs  and  the  deer;  the  one  endeavouring  to  climb 
up  against  the  side  ot  the  hill,  and  to  gain  those  summits  that  are  covered  in 
eternal  snows  ; tlie  other,  forcing  them  down,  by  barking  and  threatening,  and 
in  a manner,  compelling  them  into  the  places  where  their  food  is  in  the  greatest 
plenty.  1 here  the  men  and  dogs  confine  them ; guarding  them  with  the  utmost 
whole  day,  and  driving  them  home  at  the  proper  seasons  for 

milking. 

1 he  female  brings  forth  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  gives  milk  till  about  the 
middle  of  October.  Every  morning  and  evening,  during  the  .sninmcr,  the 
herdsman  returns  to  the  cottage  with  iiis  deer  to  be  milked,  where  the  women 
previously  have  kindled  up  a smoky  fire,  Avhich  efiectiially  drives  off  the  gnats, 
and  keeps  the  rein-deer  quiet  while  milking.  The  female  furnishes  about  a 
pint,  which,  though  thinner  than  tliat  of  the  cow,  is,  nevertheless,  sweetet  and 
more  nourishing.  This  done,  the  herdsman  drives  them  back  to  pasture ; as  he 
neither  folds  nor  houses  them,  neither  provides  for  their  subsistence  duri’no-  the 
winter,  nor  improves  their  pasture  by  cultivation. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  winter  when  the  gnats  and  flies  are  no  longer  to  be 
feared,  the  Laplander  descends  into  the  lower  grounds  ; and,  as  there  are  but 
few  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  desolate  country,  he  has  an  extensive 
range  to  feed  them  in.  Their  chief  and  almost  their  only  food  at  that  time,  is 
the  \yhite  moss  already  mentioned ; which,  from  its  being  fed  upon  bv  this  animal, 
obtains  the  name  of  the  lichen  rangiferinus.  This  is  of  two  kinds':  the  woody 
lichen,  which  covers  almost  all  the  desert  parts  of  the  country  like  snow  ; the 
^lier  is  black,  and  covers  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  verv  great  quantities. 
However  unpleasing  these  may  be  to  the  spectator,  the  native  esteems  them  as 
one  of  his  choicest  benefits,  and  the  most  indulgent  gift  of  nature.  While  his 
fields  are  clothed  with  moss,  he  envies  neither  the  fertility  nor  the  verdure  of 
the  more  southern  landscape  ; dressed  up  warmly  in  his  deer-skin  clotlies,  with 
shoes  and  gloves  of  the  same  material,  he  drives  his  herds  along  the  desert; 
fearless  and  at  ease,  ignorant  ot  any  higher  luxury  than  what  their  milk  and 
smoke-dried  flesh  afford  him.  Hardened  to  the  climate,  he  sleeps  in  the 
midst  of  ice  ; or  aw-aking,  dozes  away  his  time  with  tobacco  ; while  his  faithful 
dogs  supply  hia  place,  and  keep  the  herd  from  wandering.  The  deer,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  instinct  adapted  to  the  soil,  pursue  their  food,  though  covered 
'1  the  deepest  snow.  They  turn  it  up  with  their  noses,  like  swine  ; and  even 
though  its  surface  be  frozen  and  stiff,  yet  the  hide  is  so  hardened  in  that  part, 
that  they  easily  overcome  the  difliculty.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens, 
tliough  but  rarely,  that  the  winter  commences  with  rain,  and  a frost  ensuing, 
covers  the  whole  country  with  a glazed  crust  of  ice.  Then,  indeed,  both  the 
rein-deer  and  the  Laplander  are  undone ; they  have  no  provisions  laid  up  in 
case  of  accident,  and  the  only  resource  is  to  cut  down  the  large  pine-trees,  that 
are  covered  with  moss,  which  furnishes  but  a scanty  supply ; so  that  the  great- 
est part  ot  the  herd  is  then  seen  to  peash,  without  a possibility  of  assistance,  it 
sometimes  also  happens,  that  even  this  supply  is  wanting;  for  the  Laplander 
often  burns  down  his  woods,  in  order  to  improve  and  fertilize  the  soil  which 
produces  the  moss,  upon  which  he  feeds  his  cattle. 

The  rein-deer  of  this  country  are  of  two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  tame.  The 
wild  are  larger  and  stronger,  but  more  mischievous  than  the  others.  Their 
breed,  however,  is  prefered  to  that  of  the  tame;  and  the  female  of  the  latter  is 
often  sent  into  the  woods,  from  whence  she  returns  home.inipregnated  by  one  of 
the  wild  kind.  These  are  fitter  for  drawing  the  sledge,  to  which  the  Laplander 
accustoms  them  betimes,  and  yokes  them  to  it  by  a strap,  which  goes  round  the 
neck,  and  comes  down  between  their  legs.  The  sledge  is  extremely  light,  and 
shod  at  the  bottom,  with  the  skin  of  a youn^  deer,  the  hair  turned  to  slide  on 
the  frozen  snow.  The  person  who  aits  on  this  guides  the  animal  w-ith  a cord, 
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fastened  round  the  horns,  and  encourages  it  to  proceed  with  his  voice,  and 
drives  it  wkh  a goad.'^ 

In  order  to  make  these  animals  more  obedient,  and  more  generally  service- 
able, they  castrate  them  ; which  operation  the  Laplanders  perform  witli  their 
teeth  ; these  become  sooner  fat  when  taken  from  labour ; and  they  are  found 
to  be  stronger  in  drawing  the  sledge.  There  is  usually  one  male  left  entire  for 
every  six  females ; these  are  in  rut  from  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  to  about 
Michaelmas.  At  this  time,  their  horns  are  thoroughly  burnished,  and  their  bat- 
tles among  each  otlier  are  fierce  and  obstinalt.  The  females  do  not  begin  to 
breed  till  they  are  two  years  old ; and  then  they  continue  regularly  breeding' 
every  year  till  they  are  superannuated.  They  go  with  young  above  eight 
months,  and  generally  bring  forth  two  at  a time.  The  fondness  of  the  dam  for 
her  young  is  very  remarkable  ; it  often  happens  that  when  they  are  separated 
from  her,  she  will  return  from  pasture,  keep  calling  round  the  cottage  for  them, 
and  will  not  desist  until,  dead  or  alive,  they  are  brought  and  laid  at  her  feet. 
They  are  at  first  of  a light  brown  ; but  they  become  darker  with  age  ; and  at 
last  the  old  ones  are  of  a brown  almost  approaching  to  blackness.  The  young 
follow  the  dam  for  two  or  three  years  ; but  they  do  not  acquire  their  full  growth 
until  four.  'I’hey  are  then  broken  iu,  and  managed  for  drawing  the  sledge  ; and 
they  continue  serviceable  for  four  or  five  years  longer.  They  never  live  above 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ; and,  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age,  the  Lap- 
lander generally  kills  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  and  their  flesh.  This  he 
performs  by  striking  them  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  his  knife,  into  the 
spinal  marrow,  upon  which  they  instantly  fall,  and  he  then  cuts  the  arteries 
that  lead  to  the  heart,  and  lets  the  blood  discharge  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the 
breast.f 


* Power  ov  Scent. — “ In  proceeding 
along  the  extensive  and  endless  lakes  of 
Lapland,  if  the  number  of  deer  be  great,  a 
close  and  lengthened  procession  is  invariably 
formed  j each  deer  following  the  foremost 
sledge  so  closely,  that  the  head  of  the  animal 
is  generally  iu  contact  with  the  shoulders  of 
the  driver  belore.  Shoidd  the  guide  alter 
his  direction,  by  making  a bend  to  the  right 
or  left,  the  whole  of  the  deer  in  the  rear  will 
continue  their  course  till  they  arrive  at  the 
spot  where  the  turn  was  made.  It  thus  fre- 
quenlly  happens,  that  when  the  distance 
between  the  foremost  and  hindmost  deer  is 
great,  on  the  guide  making  a bend,  conei- 
derable  saving  might  be  obtained  by  cut- 
ting across.  Tins  however  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  do ; for  should  the  deer  even  be 
pulled  by  main  force  out  of  its  Ibrmer  course, 
it  will  immediately  turn  asitle  from  the  new 
direction  it  is  placed  in,  and  regain  the  old 
track  iu  spite  of  all  the  driver  cun  do  to  pre- 
vent it.  It  is  useless  to  contend  with  the 
animal;  and  the  time  thus  lost  might  leave 
the  driver  at  such  a distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  party  as  to  render  it  a matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  overtake  them.  This  unwilling- 
ness to  separate  from  its  companions,  is  one 
feature  of  the  instinct  given  to  this  animal ; 
and  it  is  the  veiy  circumstance  that,  more 
than  any  othei  insures  the  safety  of  the 
traveller.  Should  any  accident  separate  him 
from  the  rest  of  his  party,  the  deer  be  fa- 
tigued, or  other  circumstance  throw  him  con- 


siderably in  the  rear,  if  he  trust  entirely  to 
his  deer,  it  will  enable  him  to  overtake  the 
rest,  though  they  should  be  some  miles  in 
advance,  from  the  exquisite  olfactory  sense  it 
possesses.  The  animal  in  this  case,  holding 
its  head  close  to  the  snow,  keeps  frequently 
smelling,  as  a dog  would  do  to  scent  the 
footsteps  of  its  master,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
follow  with  certainty  the  track  the  odier  deer 
have  gone.  Were  it  not  for  this  property  of 
the  animal,  travelling  across  Lapland,  would 
not  be  a little  hazardous,  particularly  in  those 
parts  where  the  weather  is  the  darkest,  which 
is  generally  while  crossing  the  mountains  of 
Finmark.  It  often  happens  that  the  party  is 
unavoidably  scattered,  and  the  sound  of  the 
bells  enables  them  to  rejoin  each  other.  The 
bells,  however,  should  the  weather  be  very 
thick  and  stormy,  can  only  be  heard  a short 
distance  off;  and  it  is  then  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  deer  alone,  that  the  difficulty  is  sur- 
mounted.”— Capell  Brooke’s  “ Winter  in 
Lapi.and.” 

-)•  Habits  op  the  Rein-Deer. — I took  a 
walk  round  the  island  with  the  dogs,  but 
saw  nothing;  I was  also  attended  by  my 
young  deer,  which  is  now  perfectly  tame, — 
and  I shall  here  make  some  remarks  on  those 
animals.  Notwithstanding  rein.deer  are  very 
wild  and  timorous,  yet  no  creature  is  so  sooa 
or  so  effectually  tamed  if  taken  young.  They 
not  only  grow  very  bold,  but  also  show  great 
affection  for  such  men  and  dogs  as  they  fake  » 
liking  to,  and  have  a great  spite  against 
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Thfre  is  scarce  any  part  of  this  animal  that  is  not  converted  to  its  peculiar 
uses.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  old,  and  some  time  before  the  rut,  it  is 


those  who  affront  them.  The  deer  of  mine 
has  had  its  full  liberty  ever  since  the  fourth 
day  after  it  was  caught  (except  a few  nights 
confinement  in  tlie  enh,  lest  the  dog  should 
kill  it  when  we  were  all  asleep) ; but  since 
then  it  has  continually  lain  out.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  alarmed  at  any  noise,  not  even  at 
the  report  of  a gun  fired  close  to  it ; but  it  is 
much  terrified  if  any  dogs  run  after  or  near 
it,  and  any  nnining  ofvthe  people  instantly 
afl'rights  it ; but  the  moment  all  is  quiet,  it  is 
so  too.  It  will  often  go  up  to  a dog,  and 
smell  to  him  ; it  is  well  acquainted  with  all 
mine,  and  will  lie  down  by  the  fire  amongst 
them.  1 believe  they  tk-arce  ever  sleep,  for 
as  much  as  I have  watched  this,  1 never 
could  observe  that  it  was  ever  asleep,  or  kept 
its  eyes  clo-^ed  more  than  two  minutes  at  a 
time ; and  if  I moved  ever  so  little,  it  would 
start  up.  When  I have  lain  down  on  the 
bed,  at  a time  when  it  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
it  would  start  up  every  five  or  si.\  minutes, 
and  come  to  see  that  I was  not  gone  ; and 
having  licked  iiiy  face,  or  sucked  my  nec- 
kerchief a little,  it  would  lie  quietly  down 
again.  When  at  any  time  it  lost  me,  it  would 
run  about,  grunting  somewhat  like  a hog,  and 
never  rest  until  it  found  me,  when  it  would 
run  up  to  me  at  full  speed.  Sometimes 
I have  diverted  myself  with  stooping  and  run- 
ning, both  after  .iiid  from  it,  which  pleased 
it  much  ; and  it  would  do  the  same,  and  frisk 
about  in  the  same  manner  as  I have  seen  the 
wild  calves  one  among  another : I have  like- 
wise observed,  tliat  whenever  it  is  frightened, 
it  erects  its  single  (tail),  which  at  all  other 
times  hangs  down. 

It  is  a mistaken  notion  that  they  will  not 
eat  grass,  or  scarcely  anything  but  white 
moss;  for  they  will  eat  every  kind  of  vege- 
table, which  this  country  naturally  produces. 
Reiii-rleer  do  not  seem  to  relish  gross  much, 
yet  I have  seen  mine  eat  a little,  and  it  gene- 
rally prefered  the  coarsest  kinds.  I have 
often  observed  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  in  the  month  of  May,  the  wild  ones  eat 
little  else  besides  dry  grass  and  wild  rye, 
which  then  appears  through  the  snow.  They 
affect  great  variety  in  their  food,  while  things 
are  in  a growing  state  ; prefering  the  young- 
est and  most  juicy.  This  causes  them  to 
vary  their  food  every  month,  and  also  several 
times  ill  the  sank.?  ilay,  according  as  it  is 
moist  or  dry;  rejecting  now,  what  an  hour 
ago  they  prefered  to  every  thing  else.  The 
leaves  of  the  dogberry  bush  when  young,  and 
a tender  plant  which  grows  by  the  hill  sides 
on  moist  ground,  a'senibling  cross  lettuce,  as 
also  a succulent  aquatic  plant  which  grows 
in  ponds,  all  these  they  devour  most  greedily. 
There  is  a small  pond  near  this  house  which 


is  full  of  the  latte:,  and  this  deer  of  mine  has 
eaten  it  close  down  to  the  water.  I think 
I have  seen  the  same  kind  of  plant  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  what  they  use 
in  their  beer  instead  of  hops.  They  also 
delight  to  eat  the  young  leaves  of  most  sorts 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  nut  a resi- 
nous juice,  particularly  the  willow ; but  I 
have  known  them  eat  the  outer  shoots  of  the 
black  spiuce  in  the  winter  time,  though  liut 
sparingly.  I most  wonder  that  they  are  not 
fond  of  vetches,  which  grow  in  abundance 
here.  I have  often  tracked  the  wild  ones 
through  large  beds  of  them,  without  observing 
that  they  cropped  any ; yet  I have  seen  mine 
eat  a few  sometimes.  This  will  eat  a little  of 
the  crumb  of  soft  bread,  but  will  scarcely 
touch  crust  or  biscuit.  Pudding  and  boiled 
potatoes  it  is  very  fond  of,  but  will  not  eat 
the  latter  raw  ; it  will  also  eat  boiled  meat. 

They  are  very  sure  footed,  for  they  will  run 
along  the  shore,  over  sharp,  rough  rucks,  or 
smooth,  round,  loose  stones,  without  ever 
stumbling  or  slipjiiiig;  but  on  smooth  ice 
they  can  w'ith  difficulty  stand.  They  are 
beautifully  made,  are  as  straight  limbed,  and 
have  nearly  the  same  shape  as  the  horse,  only 
not  so  good.  They  walk,  trot  and  gallop  in 
the  same  manner,  and  no  old  hunter  will  take 
either  a fly  mg  or  standing  leap  with  more 
grace  or  iudgment  than  my  young  deer  will 
now.  They  have  great  strength,  and  are 
remarkably  active,  which  renders  them  very 
useful  in  a sledge.  They  go  very  wide  behind, 
are  fearless  of  their  road,  and  will  swim  with 
most  extraordinary  swiftness,  and  to  a pro- 
digious distance : I am  certain  they  will 
swim  more  than  five  miles  i«  an  hour,  and 
I verily  believe  six.  The  stags  have  a deal 
more  courage  than  the  hinds.  When  they 
hear  a noise,  or  if  they  see  a man  standing 
perfectly  still,  their  curiosity  will  often  tempt 
them  to  make  out  the  object ; a curiosity 
which  I have  often  known  prove  fatal  to 
them;  for  they* will  frequently  gallop  or  trot 
down  within  sixty  or  a hundred  yards,  and 
there  stand  and  gaze  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  or  two.  When  pursued  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  they  always  make  for  the  nearest 
water,  in  which  no  land  animal  has  the  least 
chance  with  them.  If  their  enemy  comes  up 
with  them,  they  defend  themselves  with  their 
horns  and  hind  feet,  and  are  so  strong  and 
active,  that  a fair  stroke  with  either,  gene- 
rally proves  fatal  to  wolf  or  dog,  if  the  deec 
be  an  old  one.  I have  often  eaten  of  venison, 
and  in  various  countries,  but  I think  none 
equal  to  that  of  the  rein-deer,  when  in  pro- 
per season.  — Caki  wbiout’s  Jovunal  iw 
Laukajouk. 
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killed,  and  tlie  flesh  dried  in  the  air.  It  is  also  sometimes  hardened  with  smoke, 
and  laid  up  I'or  travelling  provision,  when  the  natives  migrate  Irom  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another.  During  the  winter,  the  rein-deer  are  slaughtered  as 
sheep  with  u.s ; and  e\ery  four  persons  in  the  family  are  allowed  one  rein-deer 
for  their  week’s  subsistence.  In  spritig,  they  spare  tlie  herd  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  live  upon  fresh  tish.  In  summer,  the  milk  and  curd  of  the  rein-deer 
makes  their  chief  provision  ; and,  in  autumn,  they  live  wliolly  upon  fowls, 
which  they  kill  with  a cross-bow,  or  catch  in  springes.  Nor  is  this  so  scanty 
an  allowance;  since,  at  that  time,  the  sea-fovvls  come  in  such  abundance,  that 
their  ponds  and  springs  are  covered  over. 

The  milk,  when  newly  taken,  is  warmed  in  a cauldron,  and  thickened  with 
rennet,  and  then  the  curd  is  pressed  into  chee.ses,  which, are  little  and  well 
tasted.  These  are  never  found  to  breed  mites  as  the  cheese  of  other  countries, 
probably  because  the  mite  fly  is  not  to  be  found  in  Lapland.  'I’he  whey  which 
remains  is  warmed  up  again,  and  becomes  of  a consistence  as  if  thickened  with 
the  white  of  ei’gs.  Upon  this  the  Laplanders  feed  during  the  summer;  it  is 
pleasant  and  well  tasted,  but  not  very  nourishing. 

The  skin’'^  is  even  a more  valuable  part  of  this  animal  than  either  of  the 


* Wapeti  Deeu. — The  wapeti  are  very 
extraordinary  nun-descript  animals,  of  the 
cer\'us  or  deer  genus,  but  as  large  as  the 
horse,  and  nearly  as  gentle  as  the  lamb ; as 
they  will  caress  their  visiters,  and  receive 
food  from  their  hands.  Four  of  these  elegant 
and  interesting  animals  were  brought  into 
this  country  in  1817,  and  purchased  by  Lord 
James  Murray  at  a large  juice.  This  noble- 
man has  succeeded  in  extending  the  breed, 
and  has  now  three  generations  of  them  at 
Datchet,  near  Windsor ; nor  has  he  lost  a 
single  one  in  bmeding  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  wapeti  have 
scarcely  been  mentioned  by  any  European 
naturalist,  and  the  history  of  them  is  conse- 
quently very  limited.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  at  Baltimoie, 
by  a German  naturalist,  who  was  employed 
some  years  in  exploring  the  Upjier  Missouri, 
where  they  are  domesticated  by  the  Indians, 
drawing  their  sledges  at  a rajiid  rate,  and 
sujijily  them  with  the  most  delicious  venison 
as  food.  They  are  naturally  very  timid  ani- 
mals, and  at  the  same  time  of  such  power 
and  activity  when  grown,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  take  them  out  of  the  forest  alive. 
The  natives,  therefore,  catch  them  in  nets 
when  young,  and  rear  them  in  their  houses 
with  great  care  and  kinilness  : they  then  use 
them  for  carrying  burdens : or  drawing  their 
sledges  in  winter  over  the  snow  and  ice. 

In  their  native  wilds,  each  male  wapeti 
has  his  own  ])eculiar  family  or  fraternity ; 
each  family  its  own  peculiar  range  of  pas- 
ture; and  their  attachment  to  each  other  is 
so  strong,  that  the  hunters  know,  if  they  kill 
one  of  a family,  they  can  easily  get  the  re- 
mainder, who  can  scarcely  be  forced  from  the 
body  of  their  slain  cum])union. 

Ihose  exhibited  in  London  lost  none  of 
their  natural  attachment  by  being  domesti- 
cated ; they  could  not  be  sei)aiated  for  a 
moment  but  by  force ; and  the  instant  they 


were  parted,  they  expressed  their  distress  by 
a shrill,  low  shriek.  The  Ujijier  Missouri, 
whence  these  wapeti  had  been  brought,  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  England,  but  its  winters 
are  a little  more  rigorous,  aud  its  summers 
somewhat  warmer. 

These  animals,  whose  aboriginal  name  is 
that  of  wapeti,  are  known  to  the  settlers  in 
North  America  by  the  name  of  the  elk.  and 
are  siijtjtoNed  to  be  of  the  same  sjtecies  as  the 
great  antediluvian  elk.  whose  enonnous  fossil 
remains  are  frequently  found  in  that  coun- 
try ; and  of  which  sjiecimens  may  be  fouud 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  head  of  the  wapeti  resembles  that  of 
the  common  American  deer  and  of  the 
horse ; but  it  is  jiointed,  and  is  in  its  action 
like  the  camel.  The  legs  are  admirably 
formed  for  strength  and  activity,  resembling 
those  of  the  race  horse,  jiarticularly  the 
hinder  legs.  On  the  outside  of  each  of  these 
is  a protuberance  covered  with  yellow  hair. 
In  this  a gland  is  seated  that  secretes  an 
unctuous  substance,  which  the  animal  ap- 
plies to  smooth  and  dress  its  coat ; and  when 
it  is  thus  dressed,  it  becomes  imjjervious  to 
rain  or  to  water,  even  in  swimming  a river. 

The  wapeti  has  an  oblique  slit  or  opening 
under  each  eye,  of  nearly  an  inch  long, 
which  aj)pears  to  be  an  auxiliary  nostril.  The 
animal  has  no  voice  like  the  horse  or  the  ox, 
aud  his  organ  seems  to  be  given  him  as  a 
compensation,  for  with  it  he  can  make  a 
noise  or  loud  whistle. 

The  wapeti  have  the  cloven  foot  and  chew 
the  cud  like  an  ox ; but  they  have  the  bridle 
tusk  like  the  horse.  The  wapeti  are  about 
twelve  years  oW  before  they  come  to  matu 
rity,  and  they  are  then  about  sixteen  hands 
high.  Their  horns,  which  are  nearly  five 
feet  in  length,  weigh  upwards  of  fifty  jKiimds. 
They  live  to  a great  age,  so  that  the  Indians, 
when  s])eaking  of  an  old  man,  say  he  is  as 
old  as  a wapeti.  The  food  of  the  wapeti,  in 
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former.  From  that  part  of  it  wliirh  covered  the  head  and  feet,  tliey  make  their 
strong  sno'v-slioes  witli  the  li  'ir  on  tlie  outside.  Of  the  otlier  parts  they  com- 
pose their  garments,  which  are  extremely  warm,  and  which  cover  them  all  over. 
The  hair  of  these  also  is  on  the  outside;  and  they  souielimes  line  them  within 
with  the  fur  of  the  glutton,  or  some  other  warm  furred  animal  of  that  climate. 
These  skins  also  serve  them  for  beds. 

In  short,  no  part  of  this  animal  is  thrown  away  as  useless.  The  blood  is  pre- 
served in  small  casks,  to  make  sauce  with  the  marrow  in  spring.  I'he  horns  are 
sold  to  be  converted  into  glue.  'Fhe  sinews  are  dried,  and  divided  so  as  to 
make  the  strongest  kind  of  sowing  thread,  not  unlike  catgut.  The  longues, 
which  are  considered  as  a great  delicacy,  are  dried,  and  sold  into  the  more 
southern  provinces.  The  intesliues  themselves  are  washed  like  our  tripe,  and  in 
high  esteem  among  the  natives.  I'lius  the  Laplander  linds  all  his  necessities 
amply  supplied  from  this  single  animal;  and  he  who  has  a large  herd  of  these 
animals  has  no  idea  ol  higher  luxury. 

lint,  although  the  reiii-decr  be  a very  hardy  and  vigorous  animal,  it  is  not 
without  Its  di.seases.  1 have  already  mentioned  the  pain  it  feels  Irom  the  gnat, 
and  the  apprehensions  it  is  under  from  the  gadlly.  Its  hide  is  often  found 
pierced  in  a hundred  places,  like  a sieve,  from  this  insect,  and  not  a few  die  in 
their  third  year,  from  this  very  cause.  Their  teats  also  are  subject  to  cracking, 
.so  that  blood  comes  instead  of  milk.  They  sometimes  lake  a loathing  for  their 
food  ; and.  instead  of  eating,  stand  still,  and  chew  the  cud.  '1  hey  are  also 
troubled  with  a vertigo,  like  the  elk,  and  turn  round  often  till  they  die.  'The 
Laplander  judges  of  their  slate  by  the  manner  of  their  turning,  if  they  turn  to 
the  right,  he  ju  Iges  their  disorder  but  slight;  if  they  turn  lo  the  left,  he  deems 
it  incurable  The  rein-deer  are  also  subject  to  ulcers  near  the  hoof,  which 
unqiialities  them  for  travelling,  or  keeping  with  the  herd.  Rut  the  most  (alal 
disorder  of  all  is  tiiat  which  the  natives  call  the  suddataka,  whii  h attacks  this 
animal  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  'I'he  instant  it  is  seized  with  this  disease  it 
begins  to  breathe  with  greater  dilliciilty,  its  eyes  begin  to  stare,  and  its  nostrils 
to  expand.  It  accpiires  also  an  unusual  degree  of  ferocity , and  attacks  all  it 
meets  indiscriminately.  Still,  however,  it  continues  to  feed  as  if  in  health,  but 
i.s  not  seen  to  chew  the  cud,  and  it  lies  down  more  frequently  than  before.  In 
this  manner  it  continues,  every  day  consuming  and  growing  more  lean,  till  at 
last  it  dies  from  mere  inanition  : and  not  one  of  these  tiial  are  attacked  with 
this  disorder  are  ever  found  to  recover.  Notwithstanding,  i<  is  but  very  lately 
known  in  that  part  of  the  worhl ; although,  during  the  last  ten  or  tifleen  years,  it 
lias  spoiled  w hole  provinces  ol  this  necessary  creature.  It  is  contagious : and 
the  moment  the  Laplander  perceives  any  of  his  herd  infected,  he  hastens  to  kill 
them  iininediately,  before  it  spreads  any  farther.  N\  hen  examined  iiilernally^, 
there  is  a frothy  subslam  e found  in  the  brain,  and  round  the  lungs  ; the  intes- 
tines are  la.\  and  Habby,  and  tlie  spleen  is  diminished  almost  to  nothing.  The 
Laplander’s  only  cure  in  all  these  disorders,  is  to  anoint  the  aniinars  back  with 
tar;  if  this  does  not  succeed,  he  considers  the  disease  as  beyond  the  power  of 
art ; and,  with  his  natural  phlegm,  submits  to  the  severities  ol  Ibrtune. 

Resides  the  internal  maladies  of  this  animal,  there  are  some  e.xte.rnal  enemies 
which  it  has  to  tear.  'I'he  bears  now  and  then  make  depredations  upon  the 
herd;  but  of  all  their  persecutors,  the  creature  called  the  glutton  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  successful.  'Fhe  war  between  these  is  carried  on  not 
less  in  Lapland  than  in  North  America,  where  the  rein- leer  is  called  the 
caribou,  and  the  glutton  the  carcajou.  'Fliis  animal,  which  is  not  above  the  size 
badger,  waits  whole  weeks  together  for  its  prey,  hid  in  the  branches  of 
spreading  tree ; and  when  the  wild  rein-deer  passes  underiicath,  it 

» domestic  state,  is  the  same  as  the  horse.;  'Tlio  wajieti  is  justly  esteemed  the  pride  of 
and  they  are,  if  propeily  managed,  as  tract-  the  American  forest,  and  i.s  the  hand.somest 
able.’  Those  lately  exhihited  were  tried  in  and  most  noble  quad luped  yet  discovered  in 
harness,  in  tlie  exhibition  room,  where  they  that  countiy. 

drew  a tilbury  admirably.  Miuitoa,  voi . i. 
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instantly  drops  down  upon  it,  fixing  its  teeth  and  claws  into  the  neck,  just 
behind  the  horns.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  wounded  animal  then  flies  for  protec- 
tion, that  it  rustles  among  the  branches  of  the  forest,  the  glutton  still  holds  its 
former  position  ; and  although  it  often  loses  a part  of  its  skin  and  flesh,  which 
are  rubbed  ofi  against  the  trees,  yet  it  still  keeps  fast,  until  its  prey  drops  with 
fatigue  and  loss  of  blood.  The  deer  has  but  one  only  method  of  escape,  which 
is  by  jumping  into  the  water:  that  element  its  enemy  cannot  endure;  for,  as 
we  are  told,  it  quits  its  hold  immediately,  and  then  thinks  only  of  providing  for 
its  own  proper  security.’^ 


* The  Laplander  and  his  herd. — The 
movements  of  the  wandering  Laplander  are 
determined  by  those  of  his  deer.  As  camels 
constitute  the  chief  possession  of  an  Arab,  so 
do  the  rein-deer  comprise  all  the  wealth  of  a 
Laplander.  The  number  of  deer  belonging 
to  a herd  is  from  three  to  five  hundred ; with 
these  a Laplander  can  do  well,  and  live  in 
tolerable  comfort.  lie  cau  make  in  summer 
a tolerable  quantity  of  cheese,  for  the  year’s 
consumption ; and  during  the  winter  season, 
can  afford  to  kill  deer  enough  to  supply  him 
and  his  family  pretty  constantly  with  venison. 
With  two  hundred  (leer,  a man,  if  his  family 
be  but  small,  can  manage  to  get  on.  If  he 
have  but  one  hundred,  his  subsistence  is  very 
precarious.  Should  he  have  but  fifty,  he  is 
no  longer  independent,  or  able  to  keep  a 
separate  establishment,  but  generally  joins 
his  small  herd  with  that  of  some  richer  Lap- 
lander, being  then  considered  more  in  the 
light  of  a menial,  undertaking  the  laborious 
office  of  attending  the  herd.  With  his  stock, 
the  Laplander  wanders  through  the  greatest 
variety  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  ; but  he 
is  little  sensible  to  the  impressions  which 
such  regions  produce  upon  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  traveller.  The  rich  summer  scenes 
of  Lapland  are  wonderfully  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  the  wanderer  and  his  herds.  Von 
Burk,  a celebrated  traveller,  has  well  described 
the  evening  milking  tune.  •*  It  is  a new 
and  pleasing  spectacle,  to  see  in  the  evening 
the  herd  assembled  round  the  encampment 
to  be  milked.  On  all  the  hills  around,  every 
thing  is  in  an  instant,  full  of  life  and  motion. 
The  busy  dogs  are  every  where  barking,  and 
bring  the  mass  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
rein-deer  bound  and  run,  stand  still,  and 
bound  again,  in  an  indescribable  variety  of 
movements.  When  the  feeding  animal, 
frightened  by  the  dog,  raises  his  head,  and 
displays  aloft  his  lofty  and  proud  antlers,  what 
a beautiful  and  majestic  sight ! And  when 
he  courses  over  the  ground,  how  fleet  and 
light  are  his  speed  and  carriage ! We  never 
hear  the  foot  on  the  eaith,  and  nothing  but 
the  incessant  crackling  of  the  knee-joints,  as 


if  produced  by  a repetition  of  electric  shocks 
— a singular  noise  ; and  from  the  number  of 
rein-deer,  by  whom  it  is  produced,  it  is  heard 
at  a great  distance.  When  all  the  herd,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  hundred,  at  last 
reach  the  encampment,  they  stand  still,  or 
repose  themselves,  or  frisk  about  in  confi- 
dence, play  wifli  their  antlers  with  each  other, 
or  in  groups  surround  a patcli  of  moss  brow- 
sing. When  the  maidens  run  about  with 
their  milk  vessels  from  deer  to  deer,  the  ser- 
vant throws  a bark  halter  round  the  antlers 
of  the  animal,  and  draws  it  towards  them.” 

DEER-iiuNTiNa  MY  LAMPi.iaHT. — It  is  the 
habit  of  deer  to  frecpient  the  creeks  and  rivers 
in  the  night  during  the  waim  months,  parti- 
cularly when  the  musquitoes  are  troublesome, 
and  to  wade  into  the  water  and  remain  there 
for  some  hours.  The  hunters,  in  order  to 
pursue  them  thus,  procure  a canoe  as  light  as 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  two  men ; a thin  plank  of  wood, 
about  a foot  wide,  and  three  feet  and  a half 
long.  This  is  fixed  in  the  prow  of  the  canoe, 
like  a mast,  and  in  its  front  is  a little  shelf, 
upon  which  a common  lantern,  deprived  of 
its  door,  with  a lighted  candle,  is  placed. 

Having  thus  arranged  mutters,  the  hunters 
embark,  and  paddle  as  noiselessly  and  cau- 
tiously as  possible  along  shore.  As  soon  as 
the  canoe  is  within  sight  of  the  deer,  they 
commence  gazing  at  the  light ; and  it  seems 
to  fascinate  them  so  com]>letely,  that  they 
pay  no  attention  to  any  other  object.  But 
this  fascination  regards  only  their  sense  of 
sight ; their  hearing  remains  as  acute  as 
ever,  and  the  most  trivial  noise  will  suffice  to 
scare  them.  In  cocking  their  pieces,  there- 
fore, the  hunters  are  very  cautious,  avoiding 
all  noise,  and  keeping  the  canoe  so  steered  as 
to  have  the  light  shining  straight  to  the  eyes 
of  the  deer.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  be  able 
to  approach  within  twenty,  or  even  ten  paces. 

So  easy  is  this  kind  of  shouting,  that  an 
old  Frenchman  of  the  Prairie  ties  Chiens  is 
said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  seven  deer  in 
one  night. — American  Seurtino  Mao. 


Insects  u-liich  attack  the  Raiit.Jjur. 
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QUADRUPEDS  OF  THE  HOG  KIXD.* 


AmMALs  of  the  hog  kind  seem  to  unite  in  themselves  all  those  distinctions  by 
Avhich  others  are  separated.!  They  ^ 

resemble  those  of  the  horse  kind 
in  the  number  of  their  teeth,  which 
in  all  arnount  to  forty-four,  in  the 
length  of  their  head,  and  in  having 
but  a single  stomach.  They  resem- 
ble the  cow  kind  in  their  cloven 
hoofs  and  the  position  of  their  in- 
testines ; and  they  resemble  those 
of  the  claw-footed  kind  in  their  ap- 
petite for  flesh,  in  their  not  chew- 
ing the  cud,  and  in  their  numerous 
progeny.  Thus  this  species  serves 


(Sow.J 


to  fill  up  that  chasm  which  is  found  between  the  carnivorous  kinds  and  those 
that  live  upon  grass;  being  possessed  of  the  ravenous  appetite  of  the  one  and 
the  inoflenstve  nature  ol  the  other.  We  may  consider  them,  tlierefore,  as’ of  a 
iBiddle  nature,  which  we  can  refer  neither  to  the  rapacious  nor  the  peaceful 
kinds,  and  yet  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both.  Like  the  rapacious 
kinds,  they  are  found  to  have  short  intestines  ; their  hoofs  also,  though  cloven 
to  the  sight,  will,  upon  anatomical  inspection,  appear  to  be  supplied  with  bones 
like  beaste  ol  prey  ; and  the  number  of  their  teats  also  increase  the  similitude  : 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a natural  state  they  live  upon  vegetables,  and  seldom  seek 
after  animal  food,  except  when  urged  by  necessity.  They  offend  no  other  ani- 
mal ot  the  forest,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  furnished  with  arms  to  terrify 
the  bravest.  ^ 

THE  WILD  BOAR,|  which  is  the  original  of  all  the  varieties  we  find  in  this 


* The  quadnipeds  of  this  kind  have  four 
front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  converge 
at  their  points ; and  generally  six  in  the  lower 
jaw,  which  project.  The  canine  teeth,  or 
tusks,  are  two  in  each  jaw  ; those  in  the 
upper  jaw  short,  those  in  the  lower  extending 
beyond  the  mouth.  The  snout  is  prominent, 
movable,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  abruptly  cut  off;  the  hoofs  are  cloven. 

f Sus,  OR  Swine.— This  name  has  been 
extended  by  naturalists  from  the  animal  com- 
monly so  called,  to  all  those  which  have 
general  relation  with  it.  Still  these  relations 
are  not  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  different 
species  from  forming  very  distinct  and  cha- 
racterestic  groups  whose  organic  modifica- 
tions are  sufficiently  important. 

The  domestic  hog  may  serve  to  give  a 
pretty  exact  idea  of  the  otlier  species  of  the 
genus.  Their  proportions  and  gait  are  equally 
clumsy.  Heaviness  and  length  of  head,  short 
neck,  limbs  short  and  thin  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  are  their  principal  extenal  traits. 
Their  usual  pace  is  a trot,  they  go  with  the 
bead  downwards  and  the  eyes  directed  for- 
wards. They  delight  in  humid,  marshy  and 


muddy  places,  where  they  dig  for  roots  and 
worms.  They  feed  almost  indiscriminately  on 
animat  or  vegetable  substances ; but  it  may 
be  considered  that  routs  and  grains  fonn  their 
principal  nutriment.  They  are  found  in  very 
large  herds,  and  usually  in  unfrequented 
places.  The  voice  of  ail  the  species  resem- 
bles more  or  less  that  of  our  domestic  hog. 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Holland. — Guifvitu 
IN  Cuvier. 

I The  Wii-d  Boar. — Man,  in  a social 
state,  was  not  satisBed  with  having  reduced 
to  subjection  animals  which  appeared  un- 
tameable — the  massy  and  powerful  ox,  his 
drudge  in  agriculture,  — searching  through 
rocks  and  precipices  for  the  rum  and  the 
goat,  to  form  colonies  around  him  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  nutriment  and  clothing* 
with  having  subdued,  and  softened  tlie  car- 
niverous  nature  of  the  dog,  and  transformed 
him  into  a guardian,  a guide,  a companion, 
and  a friend ; having  subjugated  the  most  use- 
ful species,  and  satisBed  his  must  pressing 
wants,  still  desirous  of  beholding  the  must 
perfect  abundance  around  him,  ha  pioceedad 
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creuUire,  is  by  no  means  so  stupid  nor  so  filthy  an  animal  as  tliat  we  have 
reduced  to  tameness  ; lie  is  much  smaller  tlian  the  tame  hog,  and  does  not  vary 
in  Ills  colour  as  ihose  ol  tlie  domestic  kind  do,  but  is  always  Ibund  of  an  iron 
grey,  iiicliiiiiif'  to  black;  his  snout  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  tame  hog, 
and  tlie  ears  are  shorter,  rounder  and  black;  ol  which  colour  are  also  the  feet 
and  the  tail  He  roots  the  ground  in  a dilferent  manner  Irom  the  common  hog: 
for  as  this  turns  np  tlie  earth  in  little  spots  here  and  there,  so  the  wild  boar 
ploughs  It  n|)  like  a furrow,  and  does  irreparable  damage  in  the  cultivated  lands 
of  the  larmer.  I’he  tusks  also  of  this  animal  are  larger  than  in  the  tame  breed,' 
some  ol  tlieni  being  seen  almost  a foot  long.(^)  Ihese,  as  is  well  known,  grow 
from  botli  tiie  under  and  upper  jaw,  bend  upwards  circularly,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly sharp  ai  the  points.  '1  hey  dilier  Irom  the  tusks  ol  the  elephant  in  this,  that 
they  never  fall ; and  it  is  remarkable  ol  all  the  hog  kind,  that  they  never  shed 
their  teeth  as  other  anirnals  are  seen  to  do.  Ihe  tusks  ol  the  lower  jaw  are 
always  ihe  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  are  lound  to  give  very  terrible  wounds. 

'I'lie  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  neither  a solitary  nor  a gregarious  ani 
mal.  '1  he  three  first  years  the 
whole  litter  follows  the  sow, 
and  the  lainily  lives  in  a herd 
together.  I he_\  are  then  called 
beasts  of  company,  and  unite 
their  common  forces  against 
the  invasions  of  ihe  wolf,  or 
the  more  lormidable  beasts  of 
prey.  Ujion  this  their  princi- 
pal safely  while  young  de- 
pends, for  when  attacked  they 
give  each  other  nintnal  assist- 
ance, calling  to  each  other 
with  a very  loud  and  fierce 
note ; the  strongest  face  the  (W'lia  Uoar.) 

danger;  they  forma  ring,  and 

the  weakest  fall  into  the  centre.  In  this  position  few  ravenous  beasts  dare  ven- 
ture to  attav^k  them,  but  pursue  the  chase  where  there  is  less  resistance  and  dan 
ger.  However,  when  the  wild  boar  is  come  to  a state  of  maturity,  and  when 
conscious  of  his  ow  n superior  strength,  he  then  walks  the  forest  alone,  and  fear- 
less At  that  time  he  dreads  no  single  creature,  nor  does  he  turn  out  of  his  way 
even  for  man  hnuself.  He  does  not  seek  danger,  and  he  does  not  much  seem 
to  avoid  it.*^ 


lo  lay  other  tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom 
under  contribution.  He  drew  the  I'onnida- 
ble  hoar  fioin  Ills  native  forests,  and  by  care 
and  by  atieiilioii  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  his  mitriineiii,  has  rendered  its  flesh  one 
of  the  must  euiiimon  and  most  savoury  arti- 
cles of  diet. — tTim''i'iTU. 

* CouiiAui;  ov  1 1 ous.— The  following  facts 
in  the  uatuial  hi>tuiy  of  the  hog  are,  we  pre- 
sume, new  lo  must  of  our  readers,  and  are 
extracted  hum  some  uhscrvations  on  the  clime 
and  prudiiclioiis  of  Washington  county,  Uhio, 
inserted  in  Professor  Silhman’s  Journal.  “In 
the  early  settlement  ol  the  county,  when  the 
woods  were  full  of  wild  plants,  neat  cattle 
could  live  very  comfortably  the  whole  winter 
without  ary  assistincc  Irom  man,  and,  at  this 
time,  laige  iiuiuheis  of  hogs  pass  the  winter 
as  iiukq>endeutly'  as  the  deer  and  the  bears, 


subsisting  on  nuts  and  acorns.  Single  indi 
viduals  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  bears 
and  wolves,  hut  a gang  of  JO  or  20  hogs  are 
more  than  a match  for  a wolf  or  a jianther. 
An  old  hunter  informed  me  that  he  once  saw 
a large  panther  spring  from  a tree  into  a 
drove  of  wood  hogs  wlio  were  aware  of  his 
ajiproach,  and  prepared  for  defence ; the  mo- 
ment he  touched  the  ground  the  large  hogs 
fell  upon  him  with  their  tusks,  and  the  weight 
of  their  bodies,  and  killed  him  and  tore  him 
in  pieces  in  a few  minutes.” — Akcana  ok 
SciKNCB,  1828 — p.  112. 

ANKcnoTE. — M.  de  Dieskau  tells  us, 
that  he  made  a wild  hoar  so  tame,  that  the 
animal  though  nearly  three  years  old,  would 
go  uj)  stairs  into  his  apartment,  fawn  upon 
him  like  a dog,  and  eat  from  his  hand.  He 
also  endeavoured  to  bring  up  one  which  bs 


(g)  Buffon,  vol.  ix.  p.  147. 
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Tliis  animal  is,  therefore,  seldom  attacked,  but  at  a disadvantaRe,  either  by 
numbers,  or  when  found  sleeping  by  moon-light.  The  hnntitig  the  wild  boar  is 
one  ot  the  principal  amusements  of  the  nobility  in  those  countries  where  it  is  to 
be  found.  The  dogs  provided  for  tliis  sport  are  of  a slow,  heavy  kind.  '^I'hose 
used  lor  hunting  the  stag,  or  the  roe-buck,  would  be  very  improper,  as  they 
would  too  soon  come  up  with  their  prey;  and,  instead  of  a cliase,  would  only 
furnish  out  an  engagement.  A small  mastiff  is,  therefore,  chosen  ; nor  are  the 
hunters  much  mindtul  of  the  goodness  of  their  nose,  as  the  wild  boar  leaves  so 
strong  a scent,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  mistake  its  course.  They  never 
hunt  any  but  the  largest  and  the  oldest,  which  are  known  by  their  tracks. 
When  the  boar  is  reared,  as  is  the  expression  for  driving  him  Irom  his  covert, 
lie  goes  slowly  and  uniformly  lorward,  not  much  afraid,  nor  very  far  before  iiis 
pursuers.  At  the  end  of  every  half  mile,  or  thereabouts,  he  turns  round,  stops 
till  the  hounds  come  up,  and  offers  to  attack  them.  The.se,  on  the  other  hand, 
knowing  tlieir  danger,  keep  off,  and  bay  him  at  a distance.  After  they  have  for 
awhile  gazed  upon  each  other,  with  mutual  animosity,  the  boar  again  slowly 
goes  on  his  course,  and  the  dogs  renew  their  pursuit.  In  this  manner  the  charge 
is  sustained,  and  the  chase  continues  till  the  boar  is  quite  tired,  and  refuses  to 
go  any  farther.  "1  he  dogs  then  attempt  to  close  in  upon  him  from  behind  ; 
those  vvhich  are  young,  tierce,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  chase,  are  generally  the 
foremost,  and  often  lose  their  lives  by  their  ardour.  Those  which  are  older  and 
better  trained,  are  content  to  wait  until  the  hunters  come  up,  who  strike  at  him 
w ith  their  spears,  and,  after  several  blows,  dispatch  or  disable  him.  'I’lie  instant 
the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  the  testicles,  which  would  otherwise  give  a taint 
to  the  llesh  ; and  the  huntsmen  celebrate  the  victory  with  their  horns. 

THE  HOG^  ill  a natural  state,  is  found  to  feed  cliielly  upon  roots  and 


had  caught  very  young,  and  which  formed 
■uch  an  attachment  to  a young  lady  in  the 
house,  that  he  accompanied  her  wherever  she 
went,  and  slept  under  her  bed.  Once  he 
attacked  her  maid  as  she  was  undressing  her 
mistress,  and,  if  he  had  been  strong  enough, 
would  have  done  her  some  material  injury. 
This  lady  was  the  only  person  for  whom  the 
pig  showed  any  affection,  although  he  was 
not  fed  by  her.  At  last  he  fretted  himself  to 
death,  on  account  of  a fox  which  had  been 
taken  into  the  house  to  be  tamed. 

* Hogs  in  ancient  times. — Among  the 
ancients,  the  hog  was  in  very  high  esteem. 
It  was  the  peculiar  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  the 
oddess  of  harvest.  In  the  island  of  Crete, 
ogs  were  regarded  as  sacred.  In  ancient 
Home,  very  particular  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  the  art  of  rearing  and  fat- 
tening them  was  much  studied,  an  art  which 
the  Latin  writers  on  mral  economy,  have 
termed  Pokculatio.  Under  the  emperors, 
gluttony  and  epicurism  were  carried  to  an 
excess  equally  cruel  and  disgusting.  Among 
the  rich  there  were  two  very  famous  manners 
of  dressing  this  animaL  The  one  consisted 
in  serving  a hog  up  entire,  with  one  side 
roasted  and  the  other  boiled.  The  other 
was  called  the  Trojan,  in  allusion  to  the 
Trojan  horse,  whose  interior  was  filled  with 
combatants.  The  inside  of  the  hug,  from 
which  the  viscera  had  been  taken,  was 
stuffed  with  victims  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
thrushes,  larks,  beccaficoes,  oysters,  &c.  the 
whole  being  bathed  in  the  best  wiue  and  the 


most  exquisite  gravy.  .So  great  was  the  ex- 
pense of  this  dish,  that  it  lu  caine  the  subject 
of  a sumptuary  law,  while  the  barbarous 
modes  of  torturing  the  poor  animal  to  death, 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a higher  fla- 
vour to  the  fiesh,  passed  unpunished  and  un- 
regarded. It  is  nut  jiussible  to  rend  the 
anecdotes  found  in  histoiy,  of  such  infernal 
gluttony,  without  horror;  but  we  shall  for- 
bear any  mention  of  atrocities  which  make 
us  blush  at  belonging  to  the  species  capable 
of  committing  them. 

In  hot  climates  the  flesh  of  swine  is  not 
good.  Sonnini  remarks,  that  in  Hgypt, 
Syria  and  even  the  southern  parts  of  Greece, 
the  meat,  though  very  white  and  delicate, 
is  so  far  from  trim,  and  so  surcharged  with 
fat,  that  it  disagrees  with  the  strongest  sto- 
mach. It  is,  therefore,  considered  unwhole- 
some, and  this  will  account  for  its  proscrip, 
tion,  by  divine  authority,  and  by  the  legislators 
of  the  east.  Such  an  abstinence  was  doubtless 
indispensable  to  healih,  under  the  burning 
suns  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  Egyptians 
were  permitted  to  eat  pork  only  once  a year, 
on  the  feast  day  of  the  muon,  and  then  they 
sacrificed  a number  of  these  animals  to  that 
planet.  At  other  times,  if  any  one  even 
touched  a hog,  he  was  obliged  immediately 
to  plunge  into  the  Nile,  with  his  clothes  on, 
by  way  of  purification.  The  swine-herds 
formed  an  isolated  class,  the  outcasts  of  so- 
ciety. They  were  interdicted  from  entering 
the  temples,  or  intermarrying  with  arty  other 
families. 
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vegetabltn ; it  seldom  attacks  any  other  animal,  being  content  with  such  provi 
sions  aa  it  procures  without  danger.  Whatever  animal  happens  to  die  in  the 
forest,  or  is  so  wounded  that  it  can  make  no  resistance,  becomes  a prey  to  the 
hog,  who  seldom  refuses  animal  food,  how  putrid  soever,  although  it  is  never  at 
the  pains  of  taking  or  procuring  it  alive.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  a glutton 
rather  by  accident  than  choice,  content  with  vegetable  food,  and  only  devouring 
flesh  when  pressed  by  necessity,  and  when  it  happens  to  offer.  Indeed,  if  we 
behold  the  hog  in  its  domestic  state,  it  is  the  most  sordid  and  brutal  animal  in 
nature.  {^)  I’he  awkwardness  of  its  form  seems  to  influence  its  appetites  ; and 
all  its  sensations  are  as  gross  as  its  shapes  are  unsightly.  It  seems  possessed 
only  of  an  insatiable  desire  of  eating,  and  seems  to  make  choice  only  of  what 
other  animals  find  the  most  offensive.  But  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  hog 
with  us  is  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  that  it  is  in  a manner  compelled  to  feed  in 
this  filthy  manner,  from  want  of  that  proper  nourishment  which  it  finds  in  the 
forest  When  in  a state  of  wildness,^  it  is  of  all  other  quadrupeds  the  most  deli- 
cate in  the  choice  of  what  vegetables  it  shall  feed  on,  and  rejects  a greater 
number  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  cow,  for  instance,  as  we  are  assured  by 
LiniiEeus,  eats  two  hundred  and  seventy-sLx  plants,  and  rejects  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  ; the  goat  eats  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  rejects  a hundred  and 
twenty-six ; the  sheep  eats  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  rejects  a hun- 
dred and  forty-one;  the  horse  eats  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  rejects  two 
hundred  and  twelve  ; but  the  hog,  more  nice  in  its  provision  than  any  of  the 
former,  eats  but  seventy-two  plants,  and  rejects  a hundred  and  seventy-one. 

The  hog  is.  by  nature,  stupid,  inactive,  and  drowsy  ; if  undisturbed,  it  would 
sleep  half  its  time ; but  it  is  frequently  awaked  by  the  calls  of  appetite,  which 
when  it  has  satisfied,  it  goes  to  rest  again.f  Its  whole  life  is  thus  a round  of 
sleep  and  gluttony  ; and,  if  supplied  with  sufficient  food,  it  soon  grows  unfit 
even  for  its  own  existence  ; its  flesh  becomes  a greater  load  than  its  legs  are 
able  to  support,  and  it  continues  to  feed  lying  down,  or  kneeling,  an  helpless 


• (The  Masked  Boar.) 

* The  Masked  Boar  (jSks  Larvatus.')  — 
This  species  is  distinguished  by  a fleshy  pro- 
tuberance  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  enve- 
loping the  upper  part  of  it  like  a mask.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Cape,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
European  boar,  and  has  all  its  proportions. 
The  only  distinction  is  the  fleshy  prominences. 
The  head  of  this  species  is  morever,  distin- 
guished by  a large  arch  formed' by  the  cheek- 
bones, and  by  the  long  surface  to  which  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  attached.  The 
habits  of  this  animal  are  little  known ; but  it 
appears  to  be  very  wild,  dangerous,  and  un- 
tractable.  There  is  a specimen  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  under  the  name  of  Sus  Lar- 
vatus,  to  which  Cuvier  refers  for  the  tj-pe  of 

(g)  Buffon, 


Sus  Larvatus.  It  has  not  the  fleshy  promi- 
nences, but  the  specimen  being  dry,  may  ac- 
count for  the  difterence. — Ed. 

f Intedlioencb  ok  this  Genus. — The 
intelligence  of  these  animals  is  limited,  and 
they  are  not  in  general  very  susceptible  of  edu- 
cation. The  learned  pigs  which  are  exhibit- 
ed about  prove,  however,  what  may  be  done 
by  the  persevering  industry  of  man.  “ A 
gamekeeper  of  Sir  H.  Mildmay,”  says  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Daniel,  “ actually  broke  a black 
sow  to  find  game,  and  to  back  and  stand. 
Slut,  which  was  the  name  he  gave  her,  was 
rendered  as  staunch  as  any  pointer.  After 
Sir  Henry’s  death,  the  pig-pointer  was  sold 
for  a very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Their  Utility.  — In  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca, hogs  are  converted  into  beasts  of 
draught : a cow,  a sow,  and  two  young  horses 
have  been  there  seen  yoked  together;  and 
of  the  four,  the  cow  drew  the  least.  The 
ass  and  the  hog  are  here  also  common 
helpmates,  and  are  frequently  yoked  toge- 
ther to  plough  the  land.  In  some  parts  of 
Italy,  hogs  aie  used  in  hunting  for  truffles, 
which  grow  some  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 
A cord  being  tied  round  the  hind  leg  of  one 
of  the  animals,  the  beast  is  driven  into  the 
pastures,  and  wherever  it  stops  and  begins  to 
rout  with  its  nose,  truffles  are  always  to  be 
found. 

vol.  ix.  p.  14. 
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instauce  of  indulged  sensuality.  The  only  time  it  seems  to  hare  passions  of  a 
more  active  nature,  is,  when  it  is  incited  by  venery,  or  when  the  wind  blows 
with  any  vehemence.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  so  agitated  as  to  run  violently 
towards  its  sty,  screaming  horribly  at  tlie  same  time,  which  seems  to  argue  that 
it  is  naturally  fond  of  a warm  climate.  It  appears  also  to  foresee  the  approach 
of  bad  weather,  bringing  straw  to  its  sty  in  its  mouth,  preparing  a bed,  and 
hiding  itself  from  the  impending  storm.  Nor  is  it  less  agitated  when  it  hears 
any  of  its  kind  in  distress : when  a hog  is  caught  in  a gate,  as  is  often  the  case, 
or  when  it  suffers  any  of  the  usual  domestic  operations  of  ringing  or  spaying,  all 
the  rest  are  then  seen  to  gather  round  it,  to  lend  their  fruitless  assistance,  and  to 
sympathize  with  its  sufferings.  They  have  often  also  been  known  to  gather  round 
a dog  that  had  teased  them,  and  kill  him  upon  the  spot. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  this  animal  arise  from  intemperance ; measles,  impos- 
ihumes,  and  scrophulous  swellings  are  reckoned  among  the  number.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  they  wallow  in  the  mire  to  destroy  a sort  of  louse  or  insect 
that  is  often  found  to  infest  them;  however,  they  are  generally  known  to  live, 
when  so  permitted,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years ; and  the  females  produce  till 
the  age  of  fifteen.  As  they  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  young  at  a litter,  and 
that  twice  a year,  ivt  maj  easily  compute  how  numerous  they  would  shortly 
become,  if  not  diminished  by  fiuman  industry.  In  the  wild  state  they  are  less 
prolific;  and  the  sow  of  the  woods  brings  forth’ but  once  a year — proliably, 
because  exhausted  by  rearing  up  her  former  numerous  progeny.^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  an 
animal  too  well  known  to  need  a description:  there  are  few,  even  in  cities,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  its  uses,  its  appetites,  and  way  of  living.  It  will  be  sulli- 
cient,  therefore,  to  observe  that  the  wild  boar  was  formerly  a native  of  our 
country,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dda,  {g)  the  famous  Welsh  legis- 
lator, who  permitted  his  grand  huntsman  to  chase  that  animal  from  the  middle 
of  November  to  the  beginning  of  December.  William  the  Conqueror  also 
punished  such  as  were  convicted  of  killing  the  wild  boar  in  his  forests,  with  the 
lOss  of  their  eyes.  At  present,  the  whole  wild  breed  is  extinct;  but  no  country 
makes  greater  use  of  the  tame  kinds,  as  their  flesh,  which  bears  salt  better  than 
that  of  any  other  animal,  makes  a principal  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  British 
navy. 

As  this  animal  is  a native  of  almost  every  country,  there  arc  sorne  varieties 
found  in  the  species.  There  is  a remarkable  variety  of  this  animal  about 
Upsal,(^)  which  is  single-hoofed  like  the  horse  ; but  in  no  other  respect  differ- 
ing from  the  common  kinds.  The  hog  common  in  Guinea  differs  also  in  some- 
things from  our  own : tliough  shaped  exactly  as  ours,  it  is  of  a reddish  colour, 
with  long  ears,  which  end  in  a sharp  point,  and  a tail  which  hangs  down  to  the 
pastern  ; the  whole  body  is  covered  with  short,  red,  shining  hair,  without  any 
bristles,  but  pretty  long  near  the  tail.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and 
they  arc  very  tame. 

All  these,  from  their  near  resemblance  to  the  hog,  may  be  considered  as  of 
the  same  species.  'Pile  East  Indian  hoe',  we  well  know,  breeds  with  tlie  com- 
mon kind  ; whether  the  same  obtains  between  it,  and  those  of  Upsal  and 
Guinea,  we  cannot  directfv  affirm ; but  where  the  external  similitude  is  so 


* Piioi.iFic  Swine.—  The  most  prolific  kind 
of  swme  is  the  improved  breed,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Chinese  black  swine,  with 
others  ot  the  larger  British  breed:  they  pos- 
sess qualities  superior  to  either  of  the  original 
stocks.  They  are  very  prolific ; are  sooner 
made  fat  than  the  larger  kiiiil,  upon  less  pro- 
visions, and  they  cut  up  when  killed  into 
more  useful  and  convenient  portions.  Another 
breed  of  swine  has  been  introduced  into  this 
kingdum,  which  is  expected  to  rival,  or  excel, 
'gj  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 


all  the  others.  The  original  stock  was  pro- 
duced from  a wild  boar  brought  from  Ame- 
rica, and  a sow  of  the  improved  Chinese 
breed.  The  sows  are  extremely  prolific ; and 
the  colour  of  the  pigs  in  general  is  most 
fancifully  diversified  : some  are  strijied  longi- 
tudinally, with  brown  and  black  ; others 
brown  and  bluish  grey ; and  others  with 
black  and  white.  The  colour  of  the  boar 
was  a rusty  brown. 

(g)  Amsenit  Acad.  vol.  t.  p.  4135. 
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■trong,  vre  may  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  appetites  and  habits  are  thft 
same.* 

THE  PECCARY,  OR  TAJACU. — That  animal  which  of  all  others  most 
resembles  a hog,  and  yet  is  of  a formation  very  distinct  from  it,  is  called  the 
Peccary,  or  Tajacu.  It  is  a native  of  America,  and  found  there,  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  arc  seen  in  herds  of  several  hundreds  together,  grazing 
among  the  woods,  and  inoffensive,  except  when  offended. 

The  peccary,  at  first  view,  resembles  a small  hog : the  form  of  its  body,  the 
shape  of  its  head,  the  length  of  its  snout,  and  the  form  of  its  legs,  are  entirely 
alike : however,  when  we  come  to  examine  it  nearer,  the  diflerences  begin 
to  appear.f 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  grizzly,  and  beset  with  bristles,  thicker  and  stronge.. 
than  those  of  a common  hog  ; though  not  near  so  tliick  as  those  oi‘  a porcupine, 
they  resemble  them  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  variegated  with  black  and 
white  rings.  The  belly  is  almost  bare  ; and  the  short  bristles  on  the  sides  gradually 
increase  in  length  as  they  approach  the  ridge  of  the  back,  where  some  are  five 


* Fecundity  of  Swine. — The  astonishing 
fecundity  of  the  animals  now  under  consi- 
deration is  one  of  their  most  obvious  and  re- 
markable characters.  They  live  and  multiply 
in  eveiy  climate  of  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Polar  regions ; accordingly,  we 
find  that  though  their  natural  life  would,  if 
permitted,  extend  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
yet  they  are  capable  of  reproduction  from 
nine  mouths  or  a year  old.  Their  lubricity 
is  extreme,  and  even  furious.  The  rut  is 
almost  perpetual,  and  the  female,  even  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  will  seek  the  male.  It  is 
even  said,  she  will  occasionally  admit  the  ad- 
vances of  a male  of  a difierent  species.  The 

firoduction  of  fifteen,  or  even  twenty,  in  a 
itter,  is  not  unfrequent,  and  instances  have 
been  known  even  of  thirty-seven. 

The  celebrated  Vauban  has  made  a calcu- 
lation of  the  probable  production  of  an  ordi- 
nary sow,  during  the  space  of  ten  years.  He 
has  not  comprehended  the  male  pigs  in  his 
estimate,  though  they  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  as  numerous  os  the  females  in  each 
fitter.  Moreover,  six  young  ones  only,  male 
and  female,  have  been  allowed  to  each,  though 
generally  they  are  more  numerous.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  the  product  of  a single  sow  in 
eleven  years,  which  are  equivalent  to  ten  ge- 
nerations, will  be  six  million,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  jiigs ! Taking  it,  however,  in 
round  numbers,  and  allowing  for  accident, 
disease,  and  the  ravages  of  wolves,  there  will 
remain  6,000,000  of  pigs,  which  is  about  the 
number  existing  in  France.  “ Were  we  to 
extend  our  calculations,”  says  Vauban,  “ to 
the  twelfth  generation,  we  should  find  as 
great  a number  to  result  as  all  Europe  woidd 
be  capable  of  supporting ; and  were  they  to 
be  continued  to  the  sixteenth,  as  great  a 
number  would  result  as  would  be  adequate  to 
the  abundant  peopling  ol'  the  globe. 

Instances  of  Fecundity. — A remarkable 
instance  occurred  in  this  country  about  thirty 
year*  ago,  of  the  prolific  nature  of  this  ani- 


mal. A sow  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rich- 
dale,  Keyworth,  Leicestershire,  had  prorluced, 
in  the  year  J797>  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
young  ones  in  twenty  litters ; four  years 
before,  it  brought  forth  two  hundred  and  five 
in  twelve  litters ; and  afterwards  it  had  eight 
litters  more.  The  number  produced  iu  these 
last  added  to  the  first,  made  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five. 

Remauks.  — This  remarkable  fecundity, 
united  with  the  deficiency  of  all  other  useful 
qualities  iu  this  animal,  and  the  excellency  of 
its  flesh,  points  it  out  as  a most  obvious  source 
of  nutriment.  Let  the  consumption  be  ever 
60  great,  there  will  always  be  an  ample  supply 
for  the  demand.  The  care,  too,  with  which 
these  animals  are  brought  up  and  fed  ren- 
ders them  a most  advantageous  property  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  society.  In  the  country', 
there  are  few  families  that  cannot  rear  a 
single  pig  every  year,  and  thus  procure  a 
cheap  and  nutritious  diet,  not  to  mention  the 
jirofit  arising  from  the  lard,  fat,  &c.  of  the 
animal.  In  some  countries  the  principal 
source  of  existence  to  the  poor  pea.sant  is  his 
pig.  In  Ireland,  these  animals  are  lirought 
up  and  fattened  to  a large  size,  and  then 
brought  to  market  by  the  owner  and  sold  at  a 
tolerable  price;  with  part  of  this,  a younger, 
leaner,  and  worse -conditioned  [lig  is  pur- 
cha.sed,  fattened  in  the  same  way,  and  sold 
at  a profit.  Happy  for  the  jioor  peasant,  if 
this  only  property  be  not  seized  by  some 
inexorable  landlord,  which  is  too  Irequen 
the  ca.se  in  that  unhajipy  country. — Gu 
FiTii.  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Cuvier. 

f Distinction  of  the  Peccary  fk 
THE  Hog.  — The  peccaries  differ  from 
wild  boar  and  domestic  hog,  iu  having  *' 
head  shorter  and  thicker,  the  angle  at  the 
buttock  closer,  and  the  body,  neck,  ears,  and 
legs  shorter.  They  have  no  visible  tail ; but 
D'Azara  states  that  a very  short  one  may  bk 
found  on  close  inspection,  which  is  flat ; tlieii 
bristles  are  nearly  stiff  enough  to  penetrate  a- 
considerable  resistance. 
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inches  long.  On  the  head  also,  between  the  ears,  there  is  a large  tuft  of  bristles, 
that  are  cliiefly  black. 

The  ears  are  about  two 
inches  and  a half  long, 
and  stand  upright ; and 
the  eyes  resemble  those 
of  a common  hog,  only 
they  are  smaller.  From 
the  lower  corner  of  the 
eye  to  the  snout,  is  usu- 
ally six  inches;  and  the 
snout  itself  is  like  that  of 
a hog’s,  though  it  is  but 
small.  One  side  of  flie 
lower  lip  is  generally 
smooth,  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  tusk  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  feet  and  hoofs 
are  perfectly  like  those  of 
the  common  hog;  but,  as 
was  already  observed,  it  has  no  tail.  There  are  some  anatomical  differences  in 
its  internal  structure  from  that  of  the  common  hog. 

Tlie  peccary  may  be  tamed  like  the  hog,  and  has  pretty  nearly  the  same 
habits  and  natural  inclinations.’^  It  feeds  upon  the  same  aliments ; its  llesh, 
though  drier  and  leaner  than  that  of  the  hog,  is  pretty  good  eating ; it  is  im- 
proved by  castration ; and,  when  killed,  not  only  the  parts  of  generation  must 
be  ta^n  instantly  away,  but  also  the  navel  on  the  back,  with  all  the  glands  that 
contribute  to  its  supply.  If  this  operation  be  defered  for  only  half  an  hour,  the 
flesh  becomes  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

The  peccary  is  extremely  numerous  in  all  the  parts  of  Southern  America. 
They  go  in  herds  of  two  or  three  hundred  together,  and  unite,  like  hog.s,  in 
each  other’s  defence.  They  are  particularly  fierce  when  their  young  are 
attempted  to  be  taken  from  them : they  surround  tlie  plunderer,  attack  him 
without  fear,  and  frequently  make  his  life  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  rashness.  \^^hen 
any  of  the  natives  are  pursued  by  a herd  in  this  manner,  they  frequently  climb 
a tree  to  avoid  them ; while  the  peccaries  gather  round  the  root,  threaten  with 
their  tusks,  and  their  rough  bristles  standing  erect,  as  in  the  hog  kind,  they 
assume  a very  terrible  appearance.  In  tliis  manner  they  remain  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  for  hours  together;  while  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  wait  patiently,  and 
not  without  apprehensions,  until  they  think  lit  to  retire.f 

The  peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  than  the 
lowlands ; it  seems  to  delight  neither  in  the  marshes  nor  the  mud,  like  our  hogs; 
it  keeps  among  the  wood.s,  where  it  subsists  upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  vegeta- 
bles ; it  is  also  an  unceasing  enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all  the  serpent 


* Tame  Peccaries. — Two  of  these  animals 
in  the  French  menagerie  lived  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  the  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals in  the  yard ; they  returned  of  them- 
selves to  their  stall,  came  when  called,  and 
appeared  fond  of  being  caressed.  But  they 
loved  liberty,  always  endeavouring  to  escape 
■when  forced  to  return,  and  sometimes  attemp- 
ing  to  bite;  they  wounded  a young  boar 
which  had  been  placed  along  with  them  ; 
they  delighted  in  heat,  and  suffered  much, 
and  grew  very  thin,  from  the  effects  of  cold. 
Bread  and  fruits  constituted  their  principal 
nutriment ; but,  like  the  domestic  hog,  they 
■would  eat  almost  anything.  They  were  ha- 


bitually silent ; but,  when  frightened,  would 
utter  a sharp  cry,  while  they  expressed  their 
satisfaction  by  a slight  grunting. — Cuvier. 

f The  Jagaur  anu  the  Peccary. — It  is 
said  that  the  Jagaur,  the  great  jrredatory  o/ 
the  American  forest,  will  follow  these  herda 
in  silence,  and  seize  the  opportunity  of  an 
individual  being  in  the  rear  to  seize  and  kill 
it  in  an  instant,  when  it  immediately  takes 
refuge  in  a tree,  till  the  herd  have  passed, 
and  left  their  dead  companions  behind.  If 
this  trait  of  character  were  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, it  would  give  rise  to  many  curious 
reffections.-  -Eu. 
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kinds  with  which  tliese  uncnltfvated  forests  abound.  As  soon  as  it  perceives  a 
serpent,  or  a viper,  it  at  once  seizes  it  with  its  fore  hoofs  and  teeth,  skins  it  in  an 
instant,  and  devours  the  flesh.  This  is  often  seen,  and  may.  therefore,  be  rea- 
dily credited  ; but  as  to  its  applying  to  a proper  vegetable  immediately  after,  as 
an  antidote  to  the  poi.son  of  the  animal  it  had  devoured,  this  part  of  the  relation 
we  may  very  well  suspect. 

The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  very  prolific ; the  young  ones  follow  the  dam, 
and  do  not  separate  till  they  have  come  to  perfection.  If  taken  at  first,  they 
are  very  easily  tamed,  and  soon  loo.se  all  their  natural  ferocity  ; however,  they 
never  show  any  remarkable  signs  of  docility,  but  continue  stupid  and  rude, 
without  attachment,  or  even  seeming  to  know  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

I'he  peccary,  though  like  the  hog  in  so  many  various  respects,  is,  never- 
theless, a very  distinct  race,  and  will  not  mix,  nor  produce  an  intermediate 
breed.  The  European  hog  has  been  transplanted  into  America,  and  suflered  to 
run  w ild  among  the  woods  : it  is  often  seen  to  herd  among  a drove  of  peccaries, 
but  never  to  breed  from  them.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  two  dis- 
tinct creatures  ; the  hog  is  the  larger  and  the  most  useful  animal ; the  peccary 
more  feeble  and  local;  the  hog  subsists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
almost  every  climate;  the  peccary  is  a native  of  the  warmer  regions,  and  cannot 
subsist  in  ours,  without  shelter  and  assistance.  It  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever, that  we  could  readily  propagate  the  breed  of  this  quadruped  ; and  that,  in 
two  or  three  generations,  it  might  be  familiarized  to  our  climate;  but  as  it  is 
inferior  to  the  hog  in  every  respect,  so  it  would  be  needless  to  admit  a new 
domestic,  whose  services  are  better  supplied  in  the  old.''^ 

THE  CAPIBARA,  OR  CABIAI.f  — There  are  some  quadrupeds  so  en- 
tirely different  from  any  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  it  is  hard  to  lind  a 
well-known  animal  to  which  to  resem- 
ble them.  In  this  case,  we  must  be 
content  to  place  them  near  such  as 
they  most  approach  in  form  and  habits, 
so  that  the  reader  may  at  once  have 
some  idea  of  the  creature’s  shape  or 
disposition,  although  perhaps  an  in- 
adequate, and  a very  confused  one. 

Upon  that  confused  idea,  however,  it 
will  be  our  business  to  work — to  bring 
it,  by  degrees,  to  greater  precision—  to 
mark  out  the  differences  of  form — and 
thus  give  the  clearest  notions  that 
words  can  easily  convey.  The  known 
animal  is  a kind  of  rude  sketch  of  the 
figure  we  want  to  e.\hibit ; from  which, 
by  degrees,  w'e  fashion  out  the  shape  of  the  creature  we  desire  should  be 
known;  as  a statuary  seldom  begins  his  work  till  the  rude  outline  of  the 
figure  is  given  by  some  other  hand.  In  this  manner  1 have  placed  the  capibara 

* Trade  IN  Bristles. — In  the  year  1828,  f The  Capibara. — This  animal  is,  by 
1,748..921  lbs.  of  bristles  were  imported  into  modern  zoologists  enumerated  among  the 
England  from  Russia  and  Prussia,  each  of  Cavies.  It  is  e.\tremely  shy  and  timid,  always 
which  cannot  have  weighed  less  than  two  going  in  pairs,  and  escaping  but  indifferently, 
grains.  From  this  we  may  fairly  conjecture,  on  account  of  the  length  of  its  feet.  It  will 
that  13,431,71.3,280  bristles  were  imported  in  sometimes  sit  up  while  feeding,  like  a squir- 
that  year.  As  these  are  only  taken  from  the  rel,  holding  its  food  between  its  paws.  The 
top  of  the  hog’s  back,  each  hog  cannot  be  fore  feet  are  divided  into  four  toes,  connected 
supposed  to  have  supplied  more  than  7,680  to  each  other  by  a small  web  at  the  base,  and 
’oristles,  which  reckoning  each  bristle  to  tipped  with  thick  claws,  or  rather  small  hoofs, 
weigh  two  grains,  will  be  one  pound.  Thus,  at  the  extremifies ; the  hind  feet  are  formed 
in  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  1828,  1,748, ,021  in  the  same  manner,  but  are  divided  into 
hogs  and  boars  were  killed,  to  furnish  the  three  toes  only. 

supply  of  England  with  bristles.  Tuhtok. 


fCapibavu,  or  Cabiai.) 
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among  the  hog  kind,  merely  because  it  is  more  like  a hog  than  any  other 
animal  commonly  known  ; and  yet,  more  cloaely  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
aider  in  some  of  the  most  obvious  particulars. 

The  Ca|)ibara  resembles  a hog  of  about  two  years  old,  in  the  shape  of  its 
body,  and  the  coarseness  and  colour  of  its  hair.  Like  the  hog,  it  has  a thick 
short  neck,  and  a rounded,  bristly  back  ; hke  the  hog,  it  is  fond  of  the  water 
and  marshy  places,  brings  forth  many  at  a time,  and,  like  it,  feeds  upon  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  Rut,  when  examined  more  nearly,  the  diO’erences  are  many 
and  obvious.  'I  he  head  is  longer,  the  eyes  are  larger,  and  the  snout,  instead  of 
being  rounded,  as  in  the  hog,  is  split,  like  that  of  a rabbit  or  hare,  and  f urnished 
with  thick,  strong  whiskers  ; the  mouth  is  not  so  wide,  the  number  and  the 
forin  of  the  teeth  are  different,  for  it  is  without  tusks  : like  the  peccary,  it  wants 
a tail ; and,  unlike  to  all  others  of  this  kind,  instead  of  a cloven  hoof,  it  is  in  a 
manner  web  footed,  and  thus  entirely  fitted  for  swimming  and  living  in  the 
water,  d'he  hoofs  before  are  divided  into  four  parts,  and  those  behind  into 
three;  between  the  divi.sioms,  there  is  a prolongation  of  the  skin,  so  that  the 
foot,  when  spread  in  swimming,  can  beat  a greater  surface  of  water.  As  its  feet 
are  thus  made  for  the  water,  so  it  is  seen  to  delight  entirely  in  that  element- 
and  some  naturalists  have  called  it  the  water-hog  for  that  reason.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America,  and  is  chiefly  seen  frequenting  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers 
bke  the  otter.  It  seizes  the  fish  upon  which  it  preys,  with  its  hoofs  and  t^etl/ 
and  carries  them  to  tlie  edge  of  the  lake,  to  devour  them  at  its  ease.  It  lives 
also  upon  fruits,  corn,  and  sugar  canes.  As  its  legs  are  long  and  broad  it  is  often 
seen  sitting  up,  like  a dog  that  is  taught  to  beg.  Its  cry  more  nearly  resembles 
the  braying  of  an  ass,  than  the  grunting  of  a hog.  It  seldom  goes  out  except 
Gt  night,  and  that  always  in  company.  It  never  ventures  far  from  the  'sides  of 
the  river  or  the  lake  in  which  it  preys  ; for  as  it  runs  ill,  because  of  the  length 
of  its  feet,  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  so  its  only  place  of  safety  is  the  water 
into  which  It  immediately  plunges  when  pursued,  and  keeps  so  long  at  the  bot- 
tom, that  the  hunter  can  have  no  hopes  of  taking  it  there.  The  capibara  even 
in  a slate  of  wildness,  is  of  a gentle  nature,  and  when  taken  young,  is  easily 
tamed.  It  cemes  and  goes  at  command,  and  even  shows  an  attachment  to  its 
keeper.  Its  flesh  is  .said  to  be  fat  and  tender,  but,  from  the  nature  of  its  food 
It  has  a fishy  taste,  like  that  of  all  tho.se  which  are  bred  in  the  water.  Its  head* 
however,  is  said  to  be  e''''“llent,  and  in  this  it  resembles  the  beaver  whose 
fore  parts  taste  like  flesh, RJid  the  hinder  like  the  fish  it  feeds  on  * 

THE  RABYROUKSSA,  or  INDIAN  HOG — The  Babyrouessa  is  st-Il 
more  remote  from  the  hog  kind  than  the  capibara;  and  yet  most  travellers  who 
have  described  this  animal,  do  not  scru- 
ple to  call  it  tlie  hog  of  Borneo,  yvhich 
is  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,where  it 
is  principally  to  be  found.  Probably 
the  animal’s  figure  upon  the  whole 
most  resembles  that  of  the  hog  kind, 
and  may  have  induced  them  to  rank 
it  among  the  number:  hoyvever,  when 
they  come  to  this  description,  they  re- 
present it  as  having  neither  the  hair, 
the  bristles,  the  head,  the  stature,  nor 
the  tail  of  a hog.  Its  legs,  we  are 
told,  are  longer,  its  snout  shorter,  its 
body  more  slender,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  a stag;  its  hair  is 
finer,  of  a grey  colour,  rather  resem 


(Babyrouessa,  or  Indian  Ilog.) 


a fticy  i/Uiuui,  raiiicr  icaciii 

bling  wool  than  bristles,  and  its  tail  also  tufted  with  the  same.  From  these 
varieties,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a hog ; and  yet,  in  this  class  we 
must  be  content  to  rank  it  until  its  form  and  nature  come  to  be  better  known. 
What  we  at  present  principally  distinguish  it  by,  are  four  enormous  tusks,  that 
grow  out  of  each  jaw;  the  two  largest  from  the  upper,  and  the  two  smallest 
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from  the  under.  The  jaw  bones  of  this  extraordinary  animal  are  found  to  b© 
very  thick  and  strong  ; from  whence  these  monstrous  tusks  are  seen  to  pro- 
ceed, that  distinguish  it  from  all  other  quadrupeds  whatsoever.  The  (wo  that 
go  from  the  lower  jaw  are  not  above  a foot  long,  but  those  of  the  upper  are 
above  half  a yard:  as  in  the  boar,  they  bend  circularly,  and  the  two  lower  stand 
in  the  jaw  as  (hey  are  seen  to  do  in  that  animal ; but  the  two  upper  rise  from  (ho 
upper  jaw,  rather  like  horns  than  teeth ; and,  bending  upwards  and  backvvards, 
sometimes  have  their  points  directed  to  the  animal’s  eyes,  and  are  often  fatal  by 
growing  into  them.  Were  it  not  that  the  babyrouessa  has  two  such  large  teeth 
underneath,  we  might  easily  suppose  the  two  upper  to  be  horns ; and,  in  fact, 
their  sockets  are  directed  upwards  j for  which  reason  Dr,  Grew  was  of  that 
opinion.  But,  as  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  are  of  the  same  consistence,  and  as 
they  both  grow  out  of  sockets  in  the  same  manner,  the  analogy  between  both 
is  too  strong  not  to  suppose  them  of  the  same  nature.  The  upper  teeth,  when 
they  leave  the  socket,  immediately  pierce  the  upper  lips  of  the  animal, 
and  grow  as  if  they  immediately  went  from  its  cheek.  The  tusks  in  both 
jaws  are  of  a very  line  ivory,  smoother  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  elephant, 
but  not  so  hard  or  serviceable. 

These  enormous  tusks  give  this  animal  a very  formidable  appearance ; and 
yet  it  is  thought  to  be  much  less  dangerous  than  the  wild  boar.(g)  Like  ani- 
mals of  the  hog  kind,  they  go  together  in  a body,  and  are  often  seen  in  company 
with  the  wild  boar,  with  which,  however,  they  are  never  known  to  engender 
They  have  a very  strong  scent,  which  discovers  them  to  the  hounds  ; and,  vvhen 
pursued,  they  growl  dreadfully,  often  turning  back  upon  the  dogs,  and  wound- 
ing them  with  the  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  those  of  the  upper  are  rather  an 
obstruction  than  a defence.  They  run  much  swifter  than  the  boar,  and  have  a 
more  exquisite  scent,  winding  the  men  and  the  dogs  at  a great  distance.  When 
hunted  closely,  they  generally  plunge  themselves  into  the  sea,  where  they  swim 
with  great  swiftness  and  facility,  diving,  and  rising  again  at  pleasure  ; and  in  this 
manner  they  most  frequently  escape  their  pursuers.^  Although  fierce  and  ter- 


* Hoa  HUNTING  IN  THE  East. — Perhaps 
no  diversion  requires  more  coolness  and 
judgment  than  hog-hunting.  Some  are 
habituated  to  hunt  in  canes ; some  in  under- 
woods ; others  entirely  in  grass  covers ; and 
as  the  modes  of  hunting  are  diversified  in 
proportion,  it  requires  some  few  days’  prac- 
tice, to  chime  well  together,  and  to  act  in 
concert.  In  grass  jungles  the  hog  is  allowed 
to  run  himself  out  of  breath,  the  horsemen 
following  his  track ; when  he  begins  to 
slacken,  the  spear  is  thrown  which  pierces 
him  to  the  heart.  In  grass  covers,  a hog  is 
often  started,  hunted  and  killed  without 
being  seen  till  he  is  dead.  In  searching  for 
a hog,  the  persons  employed  extend  in  a line, 
and  proceed  through  the  grass  in  silence, 
mounted  on  horses,  elephants,  &c.  so  that 
the  game  may  not  be  roused  too  early,  and 
steal  off  unperceived.  The  pariahs,  or  vil- 
lage dogs,  soon  discover  by  their  yelping,  the 
game.  IIi^s  generally  lurk  in  sugar  canes 
or  bunds,  (covers  of  brambles,  underwood  and 
grass  mixed,)  some  of  which  extend  to  fifty 
or  a hundred  acres.  Hogs  make  for  this 
cover  when  the  canes  are  cut ; and  it  is  ob- 
served that  they  fall  off  in  flesh  greatly ; the 
pamjrered  boar  is  no  longer  seen,  but  a mea- 
gre, tall  beast,  whose  speed  is  now  as  much 


increased,  as  his  bulk  is  reduced.  They  fat- 
ten again  when  the  sugar  canes  are  grown. 
When  a hog  gains  a bund,  he  instantly  re- 
pairs to  some  stream  or  pool.  He  is  instantly 
attacked ; for  if  he  be  allowed  to  be  down  or 
lap  in  the  water,  he  gets  recruited  in  a sur- 
prising manner,  and  gives  a deal  of  trouble. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  during  a chase 
over  a plain,  many  persons  may  be  seen  cut- 
ting the  grass.  The  hog,  indignant  and  vin- 
dictive, seldom  fails  to  deviate  from  his 
course  to  visit  the  poor  men  in  their  occupa- 
tions, frequently  ripping  them  very  severely. 
Hogs  do  sometimes  take  strange  turns,  and 
occasionally  vanish,  when  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  their  disappearance. 
They  have  a trick  of  stopping  short  at  speed, 
when  they  find  a horseman  gaining  f<ist  upon 
them  in  grass  cover;  and  then  they  either 
squat  perfectly  quiet,  or  steal  back  into  some 
thick  tuft,  in  which  they  will  lie.  If  how- 
ever they  should  be  espied  and  goaded,  tho 
hog  darts  forth,  and  upsets  all  he  finds  in 
his  way.  At  the  outset,  they  generally  lake 
a direct  course,  but  change  it  as  circum- 
stances occur.  A curious  incident  took  place 
at  lM,onghyr,  where  two  gentlemen  were  pur- 
suing a large  boar,  which  ran  down  a water- 
course leading  to  a nullah,  or  rivulet.  One, 


(^)  Buffon,  vol.  rxv.  p.  179. 
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nble  when  offended,  yet  they  are  peaceable  and  harmless  when  unmolested 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  their  flesh  is  good  to  be  eaten;  but  it  is  said  to 
putrefy  in  a very  short  time.  They  have  a way  of  reposing  themselves  difl'erent 
from  most  other  animals  of  the  larger  kind  ; which  is  by  hitching  one  of  their 
upper  tusks  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  then  sufl’ering  their  whole  body  to 
swing  dovvn  at  ease.  Thus  suspended  from  a tooth,  they  continue  the  whole 
quite  secure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  such  animals  as  hunt  them  for  prey. 

I he  babyrouessa,  though  by  its  teeth  and  tusks  seems  fitted  for  a state  of 
hostility,  and  probably  is  carnivorous,  yet,  nevertheless,  seems  chiefly  to  live  on 
vegetables  and  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  seldom  seeks  to  break  into  gardens,  like 
the  boar,  in  order  to  pillage  the  more  succulent  productions  of  human  industry, 
but  lives  remote  from  mankind,  content  with  coarser  fare  and  security. 

the  animals  of  the  hog  kind,  which  are  not  distinctly  known  ; and  even 
all  these,  as  we  see,  have  been  but  imperfectly  examined  or  described.  I can- 
not conclude  this  account  of  those  animals  that  are  thus  furnisheri  with  enor- 
mous tusks,  without  observing  that  there  is  a strong  consent  between  these  and 
tlie  parts  of  generation.  When  castrated,  it  is  well  known  that  the  tusks  grow 
much  smaller,  and  are  scarce  seen  to  appear  without  the  lips ; but  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  is,  that  in  a boar,  if  the  tusks  by  any  accident  or  design  be 
broken  away,  the  animal  abates  of  its  fierceness  and  venery,  and  it  produces 
nearly  the  same  effect  upon  its  constitution  as  if  castration  had  actually  taken 
place.(i'-) 


CHAP.  XL 
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We  have  hitherto  been  describing  a 
serve  as  the  instruments  of  man’s 
happiness,  or  at  least  that  do  not 
openly  oppose  him.  We  come  now 
to  a bloody  and  unrelenting  tribe, 
that  disdain  to  own  his  power,  and 
carry  on  unceasing  hostilities 
against  him.  All  the  class  of  the 
cat  kind  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  sharp  and  formidable 
claws,  which  they  can  hide  and  ex- 
tend at  pleasure.  They  lead  a soli- 
tary, ravenous  life,  neither  uniting 
for  their  mutual  defence,  like  vege- 
table feeders,  nor  lor  their  mutual 
support,  like  those  of  the  dog  kind. 
The  whole  of  this  cruel  and  fero- 
cious tribe  seek  their  food  alone ; 
and,  except  at  certain  seasons,  are 


class  of  peaceful  and  harmless  animals,  that 


(Cat.) 


who  was  pretty  close  at  his  heels,  followed ; hogjiist  passed  between  the  horse’s  ears  and 
and  the  hog,  disappointed  of  his  drink,  re-  the  gentleman’s  head,  and  occasioned  his^  hat 

ascended  the  hank  to  the  right  of  the  way  by  to  fly  off  him. — Okientai.  Fieed  Spouts 

which  he  had  gone  down ; and  then  turning  abridged. 

again  to  his  right,  proceeded  through  the  • The  quadrupeds  of  this  family  are  dis- 
(pass  across  his  former  track,  and  leaped  tinguished  by  having  six  front  teeth,  the  inter- 
over  the  ravine  he  had  gone  through,  as  the  mediate  ones  of  which  are  equal : the  grin- 
other  gentleman  was  galloping  down  it.  The  ders  are  three  on  each  side  m each  jaw;  the 

(g)  Lisle’s  Husbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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«yen  enemies  fo  c«ch  otl.er  The  dog,  the  .volf,  and  S'^luch 

known  to  live  upon  vegetable  or  larmaceous  lood;  but  all  oi  the  cit  kind  such 
as  the  lion,  the  Sger,  the  leopard^,  and  the  ounce,  devour  nothing  but  Hesh,  and 

'“‘■K.era°re"  Tgti"ariie?c°e?rapacio,..,  ...bile  a„d  er..el,  unfit  for  aociely 
amon/each  othe^r  and  incapable  of  adding  to  human  happiness.  However,  it 
is  nrobablethat  even  the  fiercest  could  be  rendered  domestic,  it  man  thought 
the^conquest  worth  the  trouble.  Lions  have  been  yoked  to  the  chariots  of  con- 
querors? and  tigers  have  been  taught  to  tend  those  herds  whiHi  they  are  known 
It  present  to  destroy  ; but  these  services  are  not  suthcieiit  to  recompense  tor 
the  trouble  of  their  keeping;  so  that  ceasing  to  be  useful,  they  contniue  to  be 
noxious,  and  become  rebellious  subjects  because  not  taken  under  equal  protec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  brute  creatioii-t 


tongue  is  furnished  with  rough  prickles 
pointing  backwards ; and  the  claws  are 
sheathed  and  retractile,  except  in  the  lion, 
which  has  them  retractile,  but  not  sheathed. 

* CUAKACTKRISTICS  OK  FeI.INB  AnIMAI.S. 
—Animals  of  the  cat  Kind  are,  in  a state  of 
nature,  almost  continually  in  action  both  by 
night  and  by  day  They  either  walk,  creep 
or  advance  rapidly  by  prodigious  bounds  ; but 
they  seldom  run,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
extreme  flexibility  of  their  limbs  and  verte- 
bral column,  which  cannot  preserve  the  rigi- 
dity necessary  to  that  species  of  movement. 
Their  sense  of  sight,  especially  during  twi- 
light, is  acute;  their  hearing  very  perfect, 
and  their  perception  of  smell  less  so  than  in 
the  dog  tribe.  Their  most  obtuse  sense  is 
that  of  taste;  the  lingual  nerve  in  the  lion, 
according  to  Des  Moulins,  being  no  larger 
than  that  of  a middle-sized  dog.  In  fact, 
the  tongue  of  these  animals  is  as  much  an 
organ  of  mastication  as  ot  taste ; its  sharp  and 
horny  points,  inclined  backwards,  being  used 
for  tearing  away  the  softer  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal substances  on  which  they  prey.  T-lie 
perception  of  touch  is  said  to  reside  very  deli- 
cately in  the  small  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the 
mustachios. — Arcana  of  Science,  1829. 

I Original  sourch  of  the  Domestic 

Cat. While  speaking  of  the  domestic  cat, 

which  is  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where  man,  in  different  states  of  civilization, 
has  been  dollected  into  societies,  and  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  ot  fixed  habi- 
tations,  — we  may  naturally  consider  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  its  domestication 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  original  or 
typical  species  to  which  the  different  races  of 
it  owe  their  existence.  Many  verj'  judicious 
■aturalists  have  had  doubts  respecting  the 
source  to  which  our  cats  have  generally  been 
zefered.  The  opinion  which  has  been  re 
ceived  and  adopted  by  the  greatest  iiumbe. 
is,  that  the  wild  cat  of  the  forests  of  Europe 
and  Asia  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  ori- 
ginal stock  of  all  the  races  of  the  domestic 
cats.  But  the  consideration  of  this  point 
ives  rise  to  a doubt,  which  a comparison 
etween  our  house  cat  and  this,  its  supposed 
vild  type,  tends  to  strengthen. 


When  we  attempt  to  trace  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  cat  up  to  its  commencement,  our 
thoughts  are  naturally  directed  towards  those 
countries  in  which  the  earliest  marks  of  civi- 
lization appeared.  It  was  from  the  walls  of 
the  temples  of  Isis,  snd  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Pharoahs,  that  the  first  rays  ol  know- 
ledge burst  forth,  which,  after  being  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  later 
times,  was  gradually  transmitted  Irom  them 
to  the  countries  which  we  now  inhabit. 
Egypt,  which  beheld  the  beginning  of  this 
civilization,  without  doubt  furnished  its  in- 
habitants with  this  useful  animal.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  would  value  the  good  qua- 
lities of  the  cat  more  than  any  other  agri- 
cultural  people.  If,  then,  they  were  acquainted 
with  it,  (and  everything  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  were,)  it  is  evident  that  a wild  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  those  countries  has  supplied 
the  first  domestic  race. 

In  fact,  the  Egyptian  cat,  which  we  have 
described  in  this  work  under  the  name  of 
J<'elis gaute  {Felis  7iiaiticulatu'),  has  a muen 
greater  resemblance  to  our  house  cat  than 
the  latter  has  to  the  wild  cat  of  the  woods ; 
the  height  and  the  figures  are  perfectly  simi- 
lar, the  tail  is  of  the  same  length,  and  is 
thinner  in  both  at  the  extremity  than  at  the 
root.  Our  domestic  cats  of  the  largest  kind 
are  always  smaller  than  the  wild  species,  and 
there  is  also  a permanent  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  tail.  We  know  by  experience, 
that  a long-continued  state  of  domesticatioa 
affects  the  size  and  the  whole  jihysical  sys- 
tem of  an  animal.  A superabundance  of 
nourishment  and  constant  attention  assist 
the  developement  of  all  their  organs,  and  in- 
crease their  size.  All  our  animals  removed 
from  a wild  state,  and  domesticated,  furnish 
us  with  proofs  of  this.  The  domestic  cat, 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  a de>cendant 
of  the  wild  cat  of  the  woods,  would  furnish  a 
proof  of  the  dege.neration  of  its  race,  a con- 
stant  forerunner  of  the  entire  destruction 

of  it.  , • r c 

Wheu  we  compare  the  exterior  torm  oi 

the  domestic  cat  with  that  of  the  wild  sp^ 
cies,  we  invariably  find  that  the  former  is 
smalWr ; that  its  tail  is  longer,  and  termi- 
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Other  tribes  of  animals  are  classed  with  dilliculty,  have  often  but  few  points 
of  resemblance  ; and,  though  alike  in  form,  have  different  dispositions,  and  dif- 
ferent appetites.  But  all  those  of  the  cat  kind,  although  differing  in  size,  or  in 
colour,  are  yet  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  being  equally  fierce,  rapacious,  and 
artful;  and  he  that  has  seen  one  has  seen  all.  In  other  creatures  there  are  many 
changes  wrought  by  human  assiduity ; the  dog,  the  hog,  or  the  sheep,  are 
altered  in  their  natures  and  forms,  just  as  the  necessities  or  the  caprice  ol  man- 
kind have  found  fitting;  but  all  of  this  kind  are  inflexible  in  their  forms,  and 
wear  the  print  of  their  natural  wildness  strong  upon  them.  The  dogs  or  cows 
vary  in  different  countries,  but  lions  or  tigers  are  still  found  the  same;  the  very 
colour  is  nearly  alike  in  all ; and  the  slightest  alterations  are  sufficient  to  make 
a difference  in  the  kinds,  and  to  give  the  a limal  a different  denomination. 

The  cat  kind  are  not  less  remarkable  for  the  sharpness  and  strength  of  their 
claws,  which  thrust  forth  from  their  sheath  when  they  seize  their  prey,  than  for 
the  shortness  of  their  snout,  the  roundness  of  their  head,  and  the  large  whiskers 
which  grow  on  the  upper  lip.  Their  teeth  also,  which  amount  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  are  very  formidable  ; but  are  rather  calculated  for  tearing  their  prey  than 
for  chewing  it;  for  this  reason  they  feed  but  slowly ; and  while  they  eat,  gene- 
rally continue  growling,  to  deter  others  from  taking  a share.  In  the  dog  kind, 
the  chief  power  lies  in  the  under  jaw,  vvhich  is  long,  and  furnished  with  muscles 
of  amazing  strength ; but  in  these  the  greatest  force  lies  in  the  claws,  which  are 
extended  with  great  ease,  and  their  gripe  is  so  tenacious  that  nothing  cab  open 
it.  The  hinder  parts  in  all  tliese  animals  are  much  weaker  than  those  before  ; 
and  they  seem  less  made  for  strength  than  agility.  Nor  are  they  endued  with 
the  swiftness  of  most  other  animals  ; but  generally  owe  their  subsistence  rather 
to  catching  their  prey  by  surprise  than  by  hunting  it  fairly  down.  They  all  seize 
it  with  a bound,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  fierce  pleasure  with  a roar  ; 
and  their  first  grasp  generally  disables  the  captive  from  all  fiirther  resistance. 
With  all  these  qualifications  for  slaughter,  they  nevertheless  seem  timid  and 
cowardly,  and  seldom  make  an  attack,  like  those  of  the  dog  kind,  at  a disad- 
vantage : on  the  contrary,  they  fly  when  the  force  against  diem  is  superior,  or 
even  equal  to  their  own  ; and  the  lion  himself  w ill  not  venture  to  make  a second 
attempt,  where  he  has  been  once  repulsed  with  succ  ess.  For  this  reason,  in 
countries,  that  are  tolerably  inhabited,  the  lion  is  so  cowardly,  that  he  is  often 
scared  away  by  the  cries  ol  women  and  children. 

The  cat,  which  is  the  smallest  animal  o‘'  this  kind,  is  the  only  one  that  has 
been  taken  under  human  protection,  ami  may  be  considered  as  a faithless 
friend,  brought  to  oppose  a still  more  insidious  enemy.(^)  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  animal  of  this  kind  whose  services  can  more  than  recompense  the  trouble  of 
their  education,  and  whose  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  make  its  anger  formida- 
ble.^ The  lion  or  the  tiger  may  easily  be  tamed,  and  rendered  subservient  t» 


nated  in  a point ; while  the  tail  of  the  wild 
cat  is  much  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  animal,  and  seems  as  if  the  end  had 
been  cut  off)  being  of  the  same  size  at  both 
extremities.  The  size  of  the  Egyptian  cat, 
our  Fells  gaute,  is  less  than  that  of  the  house 
cat;  the  tail  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  body,  and  is  of  the  same  shape  as  that 
of  the  common  cat.  We  see,  in  fact,  an 
agreement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
figures  of  this  Egyptian  felis  and  our  cat, 
and  that  there  is  a permanent  difference 
between  the  latter  and  the  wild  species  of  the 
forests  of  Europe  and  Asia. — Zooi-oaiCAi. 
Magazine. 

* Domestic  Education  of  Cats. — It  has 

(g)  This  description  is  nearly  translated 
marked  with  inverted  commas. 


not  been  ascertained  at  what  period  cats  were 
first  classed  among  domestic  animals ; but  as 
this  is  of  little  consequence,  I will  endeavour 
to  give  some  account  of  them  Irom  the  time 
that  their  useful  and  amusing  qualities 
brought  them  into  general  notice,  as  forming 
a part  of  our  household  comforts.  The  finest 
species  of  domestic  cats  are  those  called 
Angora,  which  are  remarkable  for  size  and 
strength  of  body,  elegance  of  the  head,  soft- 
ness of  hair,  and  docile  qualities,  which 
rank  them  precedent  as  domestic  cats.  Every 
country  has  its  peculiar  species : that  of 
Tobolski  is  red ; that  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope  blue;  and  those  of  China  and  Japan 
have  pendent  ears ; Pallas  informs  us,  that 

from  Mr.  Buffbn : what  is  added  by  me  i* 
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human  command ; but  even  in  their  humblest,  and  most  familiar  moments,  they  • 
are  still  dangerous ; since  their  strength  is  such,  that  the  smallest  fit  of  anger 
or  caprice  may  have  dreadful  consequences.  But  the  cat,  though  easily  offended, 
and  often  capricious  in  her  resentments,  is  not  endowed  with  powers  suSicient 
to  do  any  great  mischief.  Of  all  animals,  when  young,  there  is  none  more  pret- 


in Russia  the  muzzle  is  small  and  pointed, 
and  the  tail  six  times  as  long  as  the  body. 

At  all  times,  cats  have  acquired  some  in- 
fluence, indeed  may  be  considered  favourites 
with  women.  There  were  very  severe  laws 
enacted  in  Egypt  agiiinst  tliose  who  killed 
or  even  ill-treated  this  animal.  They  car- 
ried theii  notions  so  far  as  to  be  quite  ridi- 
culous; for  they  actually  worshipped  them 
as  their  gods,  made  great  lamentations  at 
their  death,  and  buried  them  (according  to 
Herodotus)  with  much  pomp.  In  China, 
this  animal  is  indulged  with  a bed  of  down 
and  silk,  where  it  remains  in  a state  of  indo- 
lence, or  lies  at  the  feet  of  its  mistress  on  a 
sofa,  covered  over  like  a child,  decorated  with 
a silver  collar  on  its  throat,  and  its  ears 
adorned  with  ear-rings  of  jasper  or  sapphire. 
The  Turks  have  places  made  or  rented  for 
them,  that  they  may  be  fed  and  attended  to 
by  servants  engaged  for  the  purpose.  They 
enjoy  a still  happier  life  in  France  : as  faith- 
ful companions  to  their  mistresses,  they  not 
only  amuse  tliem,  but,  by  their  gentleness 
and  playful  tricks,  dispel  cmuii.  They  sel- 
dom look  you  in  the  face,  but  obliquely'. 

I liave  remarked  that  naturalists  have  not 
spoken  much  in  favour  of  this  animat,  parti- 
cularly Buflbn,  who  says,  “ that  the  cat  may 
bo  considered  as  a faithless  friend,  brought 
under  human  jirotection  to  oppose  a still 
more  insidious  enemy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  animal  of  this  tribe  whose  service  can 
more  than  recompense  the  trouble  of  educa- 
tion, and  whose  strength  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  its  anger  formidable.  Of  all  animals, 
when  young,  there  is  none  more  prettily 
playful  than  the  kitten;  but  it  appears 
to  change  this  disposition  as  it  grows  old, 
and  the  innate  treachery  of  its  kind  begins 
to  show  itself.  From  being  naturally  rave- 
nous, education  teaches  it  to  disguise  its 
appetite,  and  to  seize  the  favourable  moment 
for  j)lunder.  Supple,  insinuating,  and  art- 
ful, it  has  learned  the  art  of  concealing  its 
intentions  till  it  can  put  them  in  force : 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  it  directly 
seizes  ujion  whatever  it  finds,  flies  off' with 
it,  and  remains  at  a distance  till  it  thinks  its 
offence  is  forgotten. 

The  aversion  cats  have  to  anything  like 
slavery  or  imprisonment  is  so  great,  that  by 
means  of  it  they  may  be  forced  to  prompt 
obedience ; but,  under  restraint,  they  are 
very  diffL'rent ; though  surrounded  by  food, 
when  deprived  of  liberty,  they  abandon  the 
desire  of  theft  or  prey,  and  literally  die  of 
languor  and  hunger.  Lemeiy,  after  having 


put  a cat  into  a cage,  suffered  two  or  thera 
mice  to  run  through  it.  Puss,  instead 
of  destroying  them,  only  looked  at  them 
with  apparent  indifference.  The  mice  be- 
came more  bold  and  even  attempted  to  pro- 
voke her;  however,  it  had  no  effect,  as  sho 
still  remained  quiet.  Liberty  being  given 
her,  her  strength  and  voracity  returned:  so 
that,  had  the  cage  been  open,  the  mice  would 
soon  have  become  her  prey.  They  also  fear 
severe  chastisement,  and  therefore  this  may 
be  considered  the  best  means  of  enforcing 
obedience.  It  is  related  that  the  monks  of 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus  instructed  cats  to  drive 
away  serpents  which  infested  the  island ; 
and  they  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a short 
time  they  were  relieved  of  the  venomous 
reptiles. 

The  effect  that  both  sound  and  music  have 
upon  this  animal  is  well  known.  They,  like 
dogs,  may  be  made  to  answer  the  call  of  a 
whistle.  An  invalid,  who  was  confined  to 
his  room  for  some  time,  was  much  amused 
by  this  means,  and  with  other  proofs  of  the 
docility  and  sagacity  of  a favourite  cat.  Val- 
mont  de  Bomare  saw,  at  the  fair  of  St.  Ger- 
main, cats  turned  musicians,  the  perform- 
ance being  announced  by  the  title  of  the 
“ Mewing  Concert."  In  the  centre  was  an 
ape,  beating  time ; and  on  either  side  were 
the  cats  placed,  with  music  before  them  on 
the  stalls.  At  the  signal  of  the  ape,  they 
regulated  their  mewing  to  sad  or  lively  strains. 
One  of  our  celebrated  naturalists  assures  us 
that  they  are  capable  of  gratitude,  and  may 
be  considered  faithful. 

After  so  many  instances  well  known,  why 
should  so  severe  a sentence  be  passed  upon 
these  animals  ? It  is  said  (without  proof) 
that  education  has  no  effect  upon  tlieir  natu. 
ral  savageness;  but  I cannot  imagine  why 
this  should  be  asserted,  when  we  notice  how 
quietly  a cat  will  obey  its  mistress,  and  remain 
by  her  side  most  of  the  day,  if  required ; 
will  run  when  it  is  called,  and  ajipear  unset- 
tled and  unhappy  during  the  absence  of  its 
protector;  and  how  delighted  when  she 
returns,  as  it  proves  by  its  caresses,  not  act- 
ing from  dissimulation  or  cunning.  When 
cats  have  attained  these  social  habits,  they 
will  retain  tliem  till  their  death ; and  thus 
brought  up,  they  lose  their  inclination  for 
mice  and  rats,  and  are  devoted  to  those  who 
are  attached  to  them.  From  all  that  can  be 
said,  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the 
more  pains  are  bestowed  upon  educating 
them,  the  less  they  show  of  their  natural 
wild  state. — Ahcan.v  of  Science,  1832. 
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tily  playful  than  the  kitten  ; but  it  seems  to  lose  this  disposition  as  it  grows  old 
and  the  innate  treachery  of  its  kind  is  then  seen  to  prevail.  From  being  natiN 
rally  ravenous^  education  teaches  it  to  disguise  its  appetites,  and  to  watch  the 
favourable  moment  ot  plunder ; supple,  insinuating,  and  artful,  it  has  learned 
tlie  arts  of  concealing  its  intentions  till  it  can  put  them  into  execution ; when 
tlie  opportunity  offers,  it  at  once  seizes  upon  whatever  it  finds,  flies  off' with  it 
and  continues  at  a distance  till  it  supposes  its  offence  forgotten.  The  cat  has 
only  the  appearance  of  attachment ; and  it  may  easily  be  perceived,  by  its  timid 
approaches,  and  side-long  looks,  that  it  either  dreads  its  master,  or  distrusts  his 
kindness  : different  from  the  dog,  whose  caresses  are  sincere,  the  cat  is  assi- 
duous rather  for  its^  own  pleasure,  than  to  please;  and  often  gains  conlidence, 
only  to  abuse  it.*  The  form  of  its  body,  and  its  temperament,  correspond  with’ 
its  disposition  ; active,  cleanly,  delicate,  and  voluptuous,  it  loves  its  ease,  and 
seeks  the  softest  cushions  to  lie  on. 

The  cat  goes  with  young  fifty-six  days,  and  seldom  brings  forth  above  five  or 
SIX  at  a time.  The  female  usually  hides  the  place  of  her  retreat  from  the  male, 
who  is  often  found  to  devour  her  kittens.  She  feeds  them  for  some  weeks  with 
her  milk,  and  whatever  small  animals  she  can  take  by  surprise,  accustoming 
them  betimes  to  rapine.  Before  they  are  a year  old,  they  are  fit  to  en^-cnder  • 
the  female  seeks  the  male  with  cries  ; nor  is  their  copulation  performed''without 
great  pain,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  in  tlie  female.  They  live  to  about 
the  age  of  ten  years  : and  during  tliat  period,  they  are  extremely  vivacious 
suffering  to  be  worried  a long  time  before  they  die. 

Whatever  animal  is  much  weaker  than  themselves,  is  to  them  an  indiscrimi- 
nate object  of  destruction.  Birds,  young  rabbits,  hares,  rats  and  mice,  bats, 
moles,  toads  and  frogs,  are  equally  pursued;  though  not,  perhaps,  equally  ac- 
ceptable. The  mouse  seems  to  be  their  favourite  game ; and  although  the  cat 
has  the  sense  of  smelling  in  but  a mean  degree,  it,  nevertheless,  knows  those 
holes  in  which  its  prey  resides.  I have  seen  one  of  them  patiently  watch  a 
whole  day  until  the  mouse  appeared,  and  continue  quite  motionless  until  it  came 
within  reach,  and  then  seized  it  with  a jump.  Of  all  the  marks  by  whicli  the  cat 
discovers  its  natural  malignity,  that  of  playing  and  sporting  with  its  little  cap- 
tive, before  killing  it  outright,  is  the  most  flagrant. 

The  fixed  inclination  w hich  they  discover  for  this  peculiar  manner  of  pursuit, 
arises  from  the  conformation  of  their  eyes.  The  pupil  in  man,  and  in  most 
other  animals,  is  capable  but  of  a small  degree  of  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion ; it  enlarges  a little  in  the  dark,  and  contracts  when  the  light  pours  in  upon 
it,  in  too  great  quantities.  In  the  eyes  of  cats,  however,  this  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  is  so  considerable,  tliat  the  pupil,  which  by  day-light 
appears  narrow  and  small,  like  the  black  of  one’s  nail,  by  night  expands  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  eye-ball,  and  as  every  one  must  have  seen,  their  eyes 
seem  on  fire.  By  this  peculiar  conformation  of  their  eyes,  they  see  better  in 
darkness  than  light;  and  the  animal  is  thus  better  adapted  for  spying  out  and 
surprising  its  prey.f 


* Attachment  of  Cats. — Tlie  attach- 
ment of  domestic  cats  to  human  individuals, 
is  by  no  means  universal  with  the  species, 
nor  indeed,  very  common.  But  there  arc 
several  instances  of  strong  attachment  to  the 
human  race  on  record.  They  have  some- 
times, also,  great  affection  to  other  animals, 
which  becomes  a reciprocal  feeling.  The 
celebrated  stallion,  the  Godolphin  Arabian, 
and  a black  cat,  were,  for  many  years,  the 
warmest  friends.  When  the  horse  died  iu 
175.'j,  the  cat  sat  upon  his  carcass  till  it  was 
put  under  ground  ; and  then  crawling  slowly 
and  reluctaiitly  away,  was  never  seen  again, 
till  her  dead  body  was  foimd  in  a bay-loft. 


There  was  a hunter  in  the  late  King’s  sta- 
bles at  Windsor,  to  which  a cat  was  so  at- 
tached, that  whenever  he  was  in  the  stable, 
the  creature  would  never  leave  her  usual  seat 
upon  the  horse’s  back,  and  to  accommodate 
his  friend,  he  slept,  as  horses  will  sometimes 
do,  standing  This,  however,  was  found  to 
injure  his  health ; and  the  cat  was  at  length 
removed  to  a distant  part  of  the  country. 

t Cats  seeing  in  the  dauk. — There  arc 
some  positions  so  universally  considered  as 
tnie,  that  no  one  ever  thinks  of  doubting 
them ; and  it  is,  indeed,  on  such,  that  all 
reasoning  must  be  grounded  : but  we  cannot 
be  over  scrupulous  in  admitting,  or  too  iiico 


lie 
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Tile  cat  is  particularly  fearful  of  water,  of  cold,  and  of  ill  smells.'^  It  loves 
to  keep  in  the  sun,  to  get  near  the  fire,  and  to  rub  itself  against  those  who  carry 
perfumes.  It  is  excessively  fond  of  some  plants,  such  as  valerian,  marum,  and 
cat-mint:  against  these  it  rubs,  and  smells  them  at  a distance,  and  at  last,  if 
they  be  planted  in  a garden,  wears  them  out. 

“ The  wild  cat  breeds  with  the  tame  ; {ff)  and,  therefore,  the  latter  may  be 
considered  only  as  a variety  ot  tlie 
former : however,  they  differ  in 
some  particulars ; the  cat,  in  its 
savage  state,  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  house-cat ; and  its  fur 
being  longer,  gives  it  a greater  ap- 
pearance than  it  really  has  ; its  head 
is  bigger,  and  face  flatter  ; the  teeth 
and  claws  much  more  formidable ; 
its  muscles  very  strong,  as  being 
formed  for  rapine  ; the  tail  is  of  a 
moderate  length,  but  very  (hick  and 
flat,  marked  with  alternate  bars  of 
black  and  white,  the  end  always 
black;  the  hips,  and  hind  part  of  the  low'er  joints  of  the  leg,  are  ahvays 
black ; the  fur  is  very  soft  and  fine : the  general  colour  of  these  animals  in 
England  is  a yellowish  white,  mixed  with  a deep  grey.  These  colours,  though 
they  appear  at  first  sight  confusedly  blended  together,  yet,  on  a close  insDection, 
will  be  found  to  be  disposed  like  the  streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  tiger,  pointing 
from  the  back  downwards,  rising  from  a black  list,  that  runs  from  the  head, 
along  the  middle  of  the  back,  to  the  tail.  This  animal  is  found  in  our  larger 
woods,  and  is  the  most  destructive  of  the  carnivorous  kinds  in  this  kingdom. 
It  inhabits  the  most  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  these  islands,  living  mostly 
in  trees,  and  feeding  only  by  night.  It  often  happens,  that  the  females  of  the 
tame  kind  go  into  the  woods  to  seek  mates  among  the  w’ild  ones.  It  should 
seem  that  these,  however,  are  not  original  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  but 
were  introduced  first  in  a domestic  state,  and  afterwards  became  wild  in  the 
woods,  by  ill-usage  or  neglect.  Certain  it  is,  the  cat  was  an  animal  much 


(Wild  Cat.) 


ill  investigating  any  proposition,  before  it  is 
classed  with  those  fundamental  axioms  as 
self-evident,  and  therefore  not  requiring  to 
be  demonstrated.  That  the  pupils  of  cats 
are  oval,  and  that  therefore  they  are  enabled 
to  see  in  the  dark,  is  an  assertion  veiy  gene- 
rally made,  and  seldom  questioned : and 
some  naturalists,  observing  that  the  felins 
vary  in  that  particular  among  themselves, 
have  separated  them  into  diurnal  and  noc- 
turnal species  ; distinguishing  the  former  by 
the  circular  pupil,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  an 
oval  figure.  It  may  nevertheless  be  doubted, 
whether  the  shape  of  the  eye-pupil  be  at 
all  connected  with  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
vision  : the  size  of  it  must,  in  all  probability, 
be  materially  so  ; but  it  does  not  appear  cer- 
tain, that  those  animals  which  dilate  the  iris, 
so  as  to  elongate  the  pupil,  have  also  the 
greatest  power  of  contracting  the  former,  and 
consequently  of  enlarging  the  latter,  more 
than  others  which  have  the  pupil  at  all  times 
circular. 

The  eyes  of  cats  and  of  some  other  ani- 
mals are  frequently  much  illuminated  with 


a prismatic  sort  of  light  in  obscurity.  On 
this  subject,  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  there 
are  two  opinions  : one,  tliat  the  external  light 
only  is  reflected,  and  the  other,  that  light  is 
generated  in  the  eye. — Griffith,  in  Cuvier’s 
Animal  Kingdom. 

* Antipathy  to  water. — We  have  seen  a 
cat  overcome  her  natural  reluctance  to  wet 
her  feet,  and  seize  an  eel  out  of  a pail  of 
water;  the  passionate  longing  of  the  do- 
mestic cat  for  that  food  is  thus  evinced.  Dr. 
Darwin  alludes  to  this  propensity  : “ Mr.  Leo- 
nard, a very  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  saw  a 
cat  catch  a trout  by  darting  upon  it  in  a 
deep,  clear  water  at  the  mill  of  Weaford, 
near  Lichfield.  The  cat  belonged  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  had  often  seen  her  catch  fish 
in  the  same  manner  in  summer,  when  the 
mill  pool  was  drawn  so  low,  that  the  fish 
could  not  be  seen.  I have  heard  of  other 
cats  taking  fish  in  shallow  water,  as  they 
stood  on  the  bank.  This  seems  to  be  a na- 
tural method  of  taking  their  prey,  usually  lost 
by  domestication,  though  they  all  retain  a 
strong  relish  for  fish.” 


(g)  British  Zoology. 
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In’gher  in  esteem  amon^  our  ancestors  than  it  is  at  present.  By  the  laws  of 
Howel,  the  price  of  a kitten,  before  it  could  see,  was  to  be  a penny  ; till  it 
caught  a mouse,  two-pence ; and  when  it  commenced  mouser,  four-pence  : it 
was  required,  besides,  that  it  should  be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  hearing  and 
seeing,  be  a good  mouser,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a good  nurse.  If  it 
failed  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third 
part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince’s 
granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a milch  ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat  as, 
when  poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  the  tail  (the  head  touching  the  floor) 
would  form  a heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.  From  hence  we 
discover,  besides  a picture  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  a strong  argument  that 
cats  were  not  naturally  bred  in  our  forests.  An  animal  that  could  be  so  easily 
taken,  could  never  have  been  rated  so  highly  ; and  the  precautions  laid  down 
to  improve  the  breed  would  have  been  superfluous,  in  a creature  that  multiplies 
to  such  an  amazing  degree. 

“ In  our  climate,  we  know  but  one  variety  of  the  wild  cat ; and,  from  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  we  learn  that  there  are  but  very  few  differences  in  this 
quadruped  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest  difl’erence,  indeed,  between 
the  wild  and  the  tame  cat,  is  rather  to  be  found  internally  than  in  their  outward 
form.” 

This  animal  is  one  of  those  few  which  are  common  to  the  new  continent,  as 
well  as  the  old.  When  Christopher  Columbus  first  discovered  that  country,  a 
liunter  brought  him  one  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  woods : it  was  of  the 
ordinary  size,  the  tail  very  long  and  thick.  They  were  common  also  in  Peru, 
although  they  were  not  rendered  domestic.  They  are  well  known  also  in  several 
parts  of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Asia.  In  some  of  these  countries  they  are 
of  a peculiar  colour,  and  inclining  to  blue.  In  Persia,  Pietro  della  Valle  informs 
us,  that  there  is  a kind  of  cat,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Chorazan,  of  the  figure 
and  form  of  the  ordinary  one,  but  infinitely 
more  beautiful  in  the  lustre  and  colour  of 
its  skin.  It  is  of  a grey  blue,  without  mix- 
ture, and  as  soft  and  shining  as  silk.  The 
tail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  hair  six 
inches  long,  which  the  animal  throws  upon 
its  back,  like  the  squirrel.  These  cats 
are  well  known  in  France  ; and  have  been 
brought  over  into  England,  under  the  name 
of  the  blue  cat,  which,  however,  is  not  their 

colour.  (Persian  Cat.) 

Another  variety  of  this  animal  is  called  by  us  the  lion  cat ; or,  as  others  more 
properly  td^-m  it,  the  Cat  of  Angora.  These  are  larger  than  the  common  cat,  and 
even  than  the  wild  one.  Their  hair  is  much  longer,  and  hangs  about  their  head 
and  neck,  giving  this  creature  the  appearance  of  a lion.  Some  of  these  are 
white,  and  others  of  a dun  colour.  These  come  from  Syria  and  Persia,  two 
countries  which  are  noted  for  giving  a long,  soft  hair  to  the  animals  which  are 
bred  in  them.  The  sheep,  the  goats,  tlie  dogs  and  the  rabbits  of  Syria,  are  all 
remarkable  for  the  fine  glossy  length  and  softness  of  their  hair  ; but  particularly 
the  cat,  whose  nature  seems  to  be  so  inflexible,  conforms  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  soil,  loses  its  savage  colour,  which  it  preserves  almost  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  assumes  the  most  beautiful  appearance.  There  are  some 
other  varieties  in  this  animal,  but  rather  in  colour  than  in  form  ; and,  in  general, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  cat,  when  carried  into  other  countries,  alters  but 
very  little,  still  preserving  its  natural  manners,  habits,  and  conformation.^ 

■*  White  Cats. — In  a recent  number  of  Natural  History,  No.  2,  likewise  conducted 
Louuon’s  Gardeners'  Magazine,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Loudon : — Some  years  ago  a white 
that  white  cats  with  blue  eyes  are  always  cat  of  the  Persian  kind  (probably  not  a tho- 
deaf,  of  which  extraordinary  fact  there  is  tire  rough-bred  one)  procured  from  Lord  Dudley’s 
following  confirmation  in  the  Magazine  of  at  Hiudley,  was  kept  in  a family  as  a favour- 
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THE  LION. — The  influence  of  climate  upon  mankind  i.s  very  small  he 
is  found  to  subsist  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  as  well 
tinder  the  frozen  poles,  as 
beneath  the  torrid  zone ; but 
in  animals,  the  climate  may 
be  considered  as  congenial, 
and  a kind  of  second  nature. 

They  almost  all  have  their 
particular  latitudes,  beyond 
which  they  are  unable  to 
subsist ; either  perishing 
with  a moderate  cold,  or 
dying  for  want  of  a frozen 
air,  even  in  a temperate  cli- 
mate. The  rein-deer  is  never 

seen  to  depart  from  the  icy  (Uanes».) 

fields  of  the  north ; and,  on 

the  contrary,  the  lion  degenerates  when  taken  from  beneath  the  line.  The 
v/hole  earth  is  the  native  country  of  man  ; but  all  inferior  animals  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  districts. 

Most  terrestrial  animals  are  found  larger,  fiercer,  and  stronger  in  the  warmer 
than  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates.  They  are  also  more  courageous  and 
enterprising ; all  their  dispositions  seeming  to  partake  of  the  ardour  of  their 
native  soil.  The  lion,  produced  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  is  of  all  others 
the  most  terrible,  the  most  undaunted.  The  wolf  or  the  dog,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  rival  him,  scarce  deserve  to  attend  his  motions,  or  become  his  providers. 
Such,  however,  of  these  animals  as  are  bred  in  a more  temperate  climate,  or 
towards  the  tops  of  cold  and  lofty  mountains,  are  far  more  gentle,  or,  to  speak 


ite.  The  animal  was  a female,  quite  white, 
and  perfectly  deaf.  She  produced,  at  various 
times,  many  litters  of  kittens,  of  which  gene- 
rally, some  were  quite  white,  others  more  or 
less  mottled,  tabby,  &c.  But  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  is,  that  of  the  offspring 
produced  at  one  and  the  same  birth,  such  as, 
like  the  mother,  were  entirely  white,  were, 
like  her,  invariably  deaf;  while  those  that 
had  the  least  speck  of  colour  on  their  fur,  as 
invariably  possessed  the  usual  faculty  of 
hearing. — Arcana  ov  Science,  1829. 

Pecui.iarity  in  the  Domestic  Cat. — A 
remarkable  one  is  the  property  of  which  its 
fur  possesses  of  yielding  electric  sparks  by 
rubbing.  In  frosty  weather  this  is  occasion- 
ally very  extraordinary.  Mr.  White  says, 
speaking  of  the  frost  of  1785,  “ During  these 
two  Siberian  days,  my  parlour  cat  was  so 
electric,  that  had  a person  stroked  her,  and 
been  properly  insulated,  the  shock  might  have 
been  given  to  a whole  circle  of  people.” 

VuEOAR  Error. — It  is  a very  prevalent 
notion  that  cats  are  so  fond  of  sucking  the 
breath  of  infants,  and  consequently  of  pro- 
ducing disease  and  death.  Upon  the  slightest 
reflection,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a cat  to  suck  an  in- 


fant’s breath,  at  least  so  as  to  do  it  any  injury ; 
for  even  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  so, 
the  construction  of  their  mouth  must  preclude 
them  from  interrupting  the  process  of  breatli- 
ing  by  the  mouth  and  the  nose  at  the  same 
time.  The  vulgar  notion  must  have  arisen 
from  cats  nestling  about  infants  in  beds  and 
cradles,  to  procure  warmth.  Cats,  as  Gold- 
smith has  remarked  in  the  text,  are  particu- 
larly solicitous  to  be  comfortably  placed  as  to 
temperature. — In  winter  they  get  before  the 
fire  to  sleep ; in  summer  they  seek  the  shade 
of  a tree,  where  the  air  is  cool  ami  refreshing. 
—Ed. 

New  Species  of  Cat. — A Naturalist  in 
this  country  was  lately  informed  by  Professor 
Kretschmen  of  Frankfort,  that  he  was  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  from  Nubia  the  skin 
and  jaws  of  a new  species  of  cat,  larger  than 
the  lion,  of  a brownish  colour,  and  without 
a mane.  The  invoice  of  the  articles  from 
Cairo  was  already  received,  but  the  objects 
themselves  had  not  arrived.  This  wilt  jiro- 
bably  prove  to  be  the  maneless  lion  of  the 
ancients,  known  to  them  by  their  acquain- 
tance with  Upper  Egypt : and  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  in  the  hieroglyphic  sculptures 
of  that  countiy. 


C^)  This  description  is  principally  taken  froifi  Mv.  Bulfon?  such  parts  as  are  added  from 
others,  I liuve  marked  with  commas. 
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more  properly,  far  less  dangerous  than  those  bred  in  the  torrid  valleys  beneath. 
The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  in  eternal  snows,  have 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  ferocity  of  the  lions  of  Bildulgerid  or  Zaara,  where 
the  plains  are  covered  with  burning  sands.  It  is  particularly  in  these  frightful 
deserts,  that  those  enormous  and  terrible  beasts  are  found,  that  seem  to  be  the 
scourge  and  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Happily,  indeed,  the 
species  is  not  very  numerous  ; and  it  seems  to  be  diminishing  daily  ; for  those 
who  have  travelled  through  these  countries  assure  us,  that  there  are  by  no  means 
so  many  there  at  present  as  were  known  formerly  ; and  Mr.  Shaw  observes, 
that  tlie  Romans  carried  fifty  times  as  many  lions  from  Lybia,  in  one  year,  to 
combat  in  their  amphitheatres,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country  at  this 
time.  The  same  remark  is  made  with  regard  to  Turkey,  to  Persia,  and  the 
Indies;  where  the  lions  are  found  to  diminish  in  their  numbers  every  day.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  diminution  : it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot 
be  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  force  of  other  quadrupeds,  since  they  are  all 
inferior  to  the  lion,  and,  consequently,  instead  of  lessening  the  number,  only 
tend  to  increase  the  supplies  on  which  they  subsist ; it  must,  therefore,  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  incrpse  of  mankind,  who  is  the  only  animal  in  nature  capable  of 
making  head  against  these  tyrants  of  the  forest,  and  preventing  their  increase 
The  arms  even  of  a Hottentot  ora  negro  make  them  more  than  a match  for  this 
powerful  creature ; and  they  seldom  make  the  attack,  without  coming  off  vic- 
torious.* Their  usual  manner  is  to  find  out  his  retreat,  and,  with  spears  headed 
with  iron,  to  provoke  him  to  the  combat : four  men  are  considered  as  sufficient  for 
this  encounter ; and  he  against  whom  the  lion  flies,  receives  him  upon  his  spear, 
while  the  others  attack  him  behind ; the  lion,  finding  himself  wounded  in  the 
rear,  turns  that  way,  and  thus  gives  the  man  he  first  attacked  an  opportunity  to 
recover.f  In  this  manner  they  attack  him  on  all  sides ; until  at  last  they  en- 


* Courage  ov  the  Lion. — Whatever  may 
be  the  extraordinary  physical  strength  of  the 
lion,  his  courage  is  not  great.  The  natural 
habits  of  the  animal  are  those  of  treacheiy' ; 
the  lion  is  not  disposed,  under  any  circum- 
stances to  meet  its  prey  face  to  face  ; and  he 
is  particularly  unwilling  to  encounter  man 
when  he  crosses  him  in  the  full  blaze  of  day. 
Thu  inability  of  his  eyes  (in  common  with 
those  of  the  cat  tribe)  to  bear  a strong  light, 
will  probably  account  in  a great  degree  for  tho 
circumstance,  which  has  probably  brought 
upon  him  much  of  the  reproach  of  being  a 
skulking,  cowardly  animal.  But  we  appre- 
hend that  there  were  periods  in  the  history  of 
African  colonization,  when  the  lion  was  of 
a bolder  nature  in  his  encounters  with  man- 
kind ; that  the  dread  of  fire-arms  has  become, 
in  some  degree,  a habit  of  the  species  ; and 
that  has  sagacity,  or  hereditary  instinct,  to 
know  that  a fiash  and  a loud  sound  is  often 
followed  by  a speedy  death  or  a grievous 
injury. 

t Lion  Hunt  in  Africa. — We  here  give  an 
account  of  a lion  hunt  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  furnished  by  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  writers  of  the  day  ; and  we 
should  deprive  his  account  of  its  interest,  if 
we  attempted  to  give  it  in  any  other  than  his 
own  words. 

“ One  night  a lion,  that  had  previously 

Surloined  a few  sheep  out  of  my  kraal,  came 
own  and  killed  my  riding  horse,  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  door  of  my  cabin. 


Knowing  that  the  lion,  when  he  does  not 
carry  off  his  prey,  usually  conceals  himself  in 
the  vicinity,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  dangerous 
by  prowling  about  the  place  in  search  of  more 
game,  I resolved  to  have  him  destroyed  or 
dislodged  without  delay.  I,  therefore,  sent 
a messenger  round  the  location,  to  invite  all 
who  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  enterprise, 
to  repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  as  speedily 
as  possible.  In  an  hour  every  man  of  the 
party  (with  the  exception  of  two  pluckless 
fellows,  who  were  kept  at  home  by  the  women) 
appeared  ready  mounted  and  armed.  W'e 
were  also  reinforced  by  about  a dozen  of  tho 
‘ Bastaard,’  or  Mulatto  Hottentots,  who  re- 
sided at  that  time  upon  our  territory  as  tenants 
or  herdsmen ; an  active  and  enterprising, 
though  rather  an  unsteady  race  of  men.  Our 
friends,  the  Tarka  boors,  many  of  whom  aro 
excellent  lion  hunters,  were  all  too  far  distant 
to  assist  us,  our  nearest  neighbours  residing 
at  least  twenty  miles  from  the  location.  Wo 
were,  therefore,  on  account  of  our  own  inexpe- 
rience, obliged  to  make  our  Hottentots  the 
leaders  of  the  chase.  The  first  point  was  to 
track  the  lion  to  his  covert.  This  was  effected 
by  a few  Hottentots  on  foot.  Commencing 
from  the  spot  where  the  horse  was  killed,  they 
followed  the  spoor  (footmark)  through  tho 
grass  and  gravel  and  brushwood,  with  asto- 
nishing ease  and  dexterity,  where  an  inex- 
perienced eye  could  discern  neither  foot  print 
nor  mark  of  any  kind,  until,  at  length,  wo 
fairly  tracked  him  into  a large  Losch,  os 
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tirely  disable,  and  then  dispatch  him.  This  superiority  in  the  numbers,  and  the 
arts  of  man,  they  are  sutlicient  to  conquer  the  lion,  serve  also  to  enervate  and 


straggling  thicket  of  brushwood  and  ever- 
greens, about  a mile  distant. 

“ The  next  object  was  to  drive  hiin  out  of 
this  retreat,  in  order  to  attack  him  in  close 
phalanx,  and  with  more  safety  and  effect. 
The  approved  mode  in  such  pases  is  to  tor- 
ment him  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his 
covert,  and  stands  at  bay  in  the  open  plain. 
The  whole  band  of  hunters  then  march  for- 
ward together,  and  fire  deliberately,  one  by 
one.  If  he  does  not  speedily  fall,  but  grows 
angry  and  turns  upon  his  enemies,  they  must 
then  stand  close  in  a circle,  and  turn  their 
horses’  rear  outward ; some  holding  them  last 
by  the  bridles,  while  the  others  kneel  to  take 
a steady  aim  at  the  lion  as  he  approaches, 
sometimes  up  to  the  very  horses’  heels — 
crouching  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  mea- 
sure the  distance  and  strength  of  his  enemies. 
This  is  the  moment  to  shoot  him  in  the  fore- 
head. If  they  continue  to  wound  him  inef- 
fectually, till  he  waxes  furious  and  desperate, 
or  if  the  horses,  startled  by  his  terrific  roar, 
grow  frantic  with  terror  and  burst  loose,  the 
business  becomes  rather  serious. 

“ In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not  ma- 
nage matters  quite  so  scientifically.  The 
Bastaards,  after  recounting  to  us  all  these  and 
other  sage  laws  of  lion-hunting,  were  them- 
selves the  first  to  depart  from  them.  Finding 
the  few  indifferent  hounds  we  had  made  little 
impression  on  the  enemy,  they  divided  them- 
selves into  two  or  three  parties,  and  rode 
round  the  jungle,  firing  into  the  spot  where 
the  dogs  were  barking  round  him,  but  without 
effect.  At  length,  after  some  hours  in  thus 
beating  about  the  bush,  the  Scottish  blood  ot 
some  of  my  countrjTnen  began  to  be  impatient ; 
and  three  of  them  announced  their  deteimi- 
nation  to  march  in  and  beard  the  lion  in  his 
lair,  provided  three  of  the  bastaar'ds,  who 
were  superior  marksmen,  would  support  them, 
and  follow  up  their  fire  should  the  enemy 
venture  to  give  battle.  Accordingly  in  they 
went,  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the 
spot.  He  was  couched  among  the  roots  of 
a large  evergreen  bush,  with  a small  space  of 
open  ground  on  one  side  of  it ; and  they 
fancied,  on  approaching,  that  they  saw  him 
distinctly,  lying  glaring  from  under  the 
foliage.  Charging  the  Bastaards  to  stand 
firm  and  level  fair  should  they  miss,  the 
Scottish  champions  let  fly  together,  and 
struck—  not  the  lion,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
but  a great  block  of  red  stone,  beyond  which 
he  was  actually  lying.  Whether  any  of  the 
shot  grazed  him  is  uncertain,  but,  with  no 
other  warning  than  a furious  howl,  forth  he 
bolted  from  the  bush.  The  pusillanimous 
Bastaards,  in  place  of  pouring  in  their  vol- 
ley upon  him,  instantly  turned,  and  fled 


helter-skelter,  leaving  him  to  do  his  pleasure 
upon  the  defenceless  Scots,  who,  with  empty 
guns,  were  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their 
hurry  to  escape  the  clutch  of  the  rampant 
savage.  In  a twinkling  he  was  upon  them, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw  dashed  the 
nearest  to  the  ground.  The  scene  was  ter- 
rific ! There  stood  the  lion,  with  his  foot 
upon  his  prostrate  foe,  looking  round  in  con- 
scious power  and  pride  upon  the  bands  of  his. 
assailants,  and  with  a front  the  most  noble' 
and  imposing  that  can  be  conceived ; it 
was  the  most  magnificent  thing  I ever  wit- 
nessed. 'The  danger  of  our  friends,  however, 
rendered  it  at  the  moment  too  terrible  to  eo- 
joy  either  the  grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  of 
the  scene.  W’e  expected  every  instant  to  see 
one  or  more  of  them  torn  to  pieces;  nor, 
though  the  rest  of  the  party  were  standing 
within  fifty  paces  with  their  guns  cocked  anid 
levelled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assistance. 
One  w.as  lying  under  the  lion’s  paw,  the  rest 
were  scrambling  towards  us  in  such  a way  as 
to  intercept  our  aim.  All  this  passed  more 
rapidly  than  I have  described  it.  But  luckily 
the  lion,  after  steadily  sun’eying  us  for  a few 
seconds,  seemed  willing  to  be  quits  with  us 
on  fair  terms,  and  with  a fortunate  forbearance 
(for  which  he  met  an  ungrateful  recompense) 
turned  calmly  away,  and  driving  the  snarling 
dogs  like  rats  from  among  his  heels,  bounded 
over  the  adjoining  thicket  like  a cat  over  a 
footstool,  clearing  brakes  and  bushes  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high  as  readily  as  if  they  had 
been  tufts  of  grass,  and  abandoning  the 
jungle,  retreated  towards  the  mountains. 

“ After  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  res- 
cued comrade  (who  fortunately  had  sustained 
no  other  injuiy  than  a slight  scratch  on  the 
back,  and  a severe  bruise  in  the  ribs,)  we  re- 
newed the  chase,  with  the  Hottentots  and 
hounds  in  full  cry.  In  a short  time  we  again 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  found  him  at 
bay  under  an  old  mimosa  tree,  by  the  side  of 
a mountain  stream,  which  we  had  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Douglas  Water.  The 
dogs  were  barking  round,  but  afraid  to  ap- 
proach him,  for  he  was  now  beginning  to 
growl  fiercely,  and  to  brandish  his  tail  in  a 
manner  that  showed  he  was  meditating  mis- 
chief. The  Hottentots,  by  taking  a circuit 
between  him  and  the  mountain,  crossed  the 
stream,  and  took  a position  on  the  top  of  a 
precipice  overlooking  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Another  party  of  us  occupied  a position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  glen;  and  placing  the 
poor  fellow  thus  between  two  fires,  which  con- 
fused his  attention  and  prevented  his  retreat, 
we  kept  battering  away  at  him  till  he  fell 
unable  again  to  grapple  with  us,  pierced  with 
many  wounds.  He  proved  to  be  a full-grown 
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discourage  him ; for  he  is  brave  only  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  former 
encounters.  In  the  vast  deserts  of  Zaara,  in  the  burning  sands  that  lie  between 
Mauritania  and  Negroland,  in  the  uninhabited  countries  that  lie  to  the  north  of 
Caflraria,  and,  in  general,  in  all  the  deserts  of  Africa,  where  man  has  not  fixed 
his  habitation,  the  lions  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  preserve  their  natural 
courage  and  force.  Accustomed  to  measure  their  strength  with  every  animal 
they  meet,  the  habit  of  conquering  renders  them  intrepid  and  terrible.  Having 
never  experienced  the  dangerous  arts  and  combinations  of  man,  they  have  no 
apprehensions  from  his  power.  They  boldly  face  liim,  and  seem  to  brave  the 
force  of  his  arms.  Wounds  rather  serve  to  provoke  their  rage  tlian  repress 
their  ardour.  They  are  not  daunted  even  with  the  opposition  of  numbers  ; 
a single  lion  of  the  desert  often  attacks  an  entire  caravan  ; and  after  an  obstinate 
combat,  when  he  finds  himself  overpowered,  instead  of  flying,  he  continues  to 
combat,  retreating,  and  still  facing  the  enemy  till  he  dies.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lions  whicii  iiiliabit  the  peopled  countries  of  Morocco  or  India,  having  become 
acquainted  with  human  power,  and  experienced  man’s  superiority,  liave  lost  all 
their  courage,  so  as  to  be  scared  away  with  a shout;  and  seldom  attack  any  but 
the  unresisting  flocks  or  herds,  which  even  women  and  children  are  sufficient 
to  protect. 

Hus  alteiation  in  the  lion  s disposition  sufficiently  shows  that  he  might  easily 
be  tamed,  and  admit  of  a certain  degree  of  education.  “ In  fact,  nothing  is 
more  common  tlian  for  tlie  keepers  of  wild  beasts  to  play  with  this  animal,  to  pull 
out  Ins  tongue,  and  even  to  chastise  him  without  a cause.  He  seems  to  bear  it  all 
Math  the  utmost  composure  ; and  we  very  rarely  have  instances  of  his  revenging 
these  unprovoked  sallies  of  impertinent  cruelty.  However,  when  his  anger  is  a^fe 
last  excited,  the  consequences  are  terrible.  Labat  tells  us  of  a gentleman  who 
kept  a hon  m Ins  cumber,  and  employed  a servant  to  attend  it,  who,  as  is  usual, 
luixed  his  blows  with  caresses.  This  ill-judged  associafioti  continued  for  some 
time  ;<  till  one  morning  the  gentleman  was  awakened  by  a noise  in  his  room, 
which  at  first  he  could  not  tell  the  cause  of;  but,  drawing  the  curtains,  he 
perceived  a hornd  spectacle ; the  lion  growling  over  the  man’s  head,  which  he 
had  separated  from  the  body,  and  tossing  it  round  the  floor.  He  immediately, 
tlierefore,  flew  mto  the  next  room,  called  to  the  people  without,  and  had  the 
animal  secured  from  doing  further  mischief.”  However,  this  single  account  is 
not  siiflicient  to  weigh  against  the  many  instances  we  every  dav  see  of  this 
creature’s  gentleness  and  snbrnission.  He  is  often  bred  up  with  other  domestic 
animals,  and  is  seen  to  play  innocently  and  familiarly  among  them ; and  if  it 
ever  happens  that  his  natural  ferocity  returns,  it  is  seldom  exerted  against  his 
benefactors.  As  his  pa.ssions  are  strong,  and  his  appetites  vehement,  one  ought 
not  to  presume  that  the  impressions  of  education  will  always  prevail ; so  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  in  such  circumstances  to  suffer  him  to  remain  too  long  without 
food,  or  to  persist  in  irritating  and  abusing  him:  however,  numberless  accounts 
assure  us  tliat  his  anger  is  noble,  his  courage  magnanimous,  and  his  disposition 
grateful.  He  has  been  often  seen  to  despise  contemptible  enemies,  and  pardon 
their  insults  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  punish  them.  He  has  been  seen  to 
spare  the  lives  of  such  as  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  him,  to  live  peaceably 
with  them,  to  afford  them  a part  of  his  subsistence,  and  sometimes  to  want 
food  himself  rather  than  deprive  them  of  that  life  which  his  generositv  had 
spared.^ 

lion,  of  the  yellow  variety,  about  five  or  six 
years  of  age.”  — Pkinoce’s  Ephemerides, 
note. 

* Lion  Fights  at  Waiiwick. — Some 
years  ago  a great  lion  fight  took  place,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time. 

Nero,  was  the  name  of  the  first  lion  selected 
for  the  encounter,  a remarkably  mild  animal ; 
and  Wallace,  of  a fierce  disposition,  was  re- 
served for  the  second  exhibition.  The  mode 

IG 


of  training  tire  first  was  emollient,  .saft,  and 
enervating;  Wallace  was  calculated  to  inspire 
the  natural  siiirit  of  his  kind  ; yet,  in  their 
cages,  they  could  scarcely  ever  bo  supposerl 
to  arrive  at  the  natural  powers  of  the  “ forest’s 
monarch.” 

The  fights  took  place  in  the  yard  of  the 
Old  Factory  at  Warwick,  in  August,  182.5,  in 
an  iron  cage,  or  den,  on  wheels,  with  bars  to 
liermit  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  dogs 
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It  may  also  be  said  that  the  lion  is  not  cruel,  since  he  is  so  only  from  necessity, 
and  never  kills  more  than  he  consumes.  When  satiated,  he  is  perfectly  gentle; 
while  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  and  all  the  inferior  kinds,  sncli  as  the  fox,  the  pole-cat, 
and  the  ferret,  kill  without  remorse,  are  fierce  without  cause,  and,  by  their 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  seem  rather  to  satisfy  their  malignity  than  their  hunger. 

The  outward  form  of  the  lion  seems  to  speak  his  internal  generosity.  His 
figure  is  striking,  his  look  confident  and  bold,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  voice 
terrible.  His  stature  is  not  overgrown,  like  that  of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros  ; 
nor  is  liis  shape  clumsy,  like  that  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  ox.  It  is  compact, 
well-proportioned,  and  sizeable;  a perfect  model  of  strength  joined  with  agility. 
It  is  muscular  and  bold,  neither  charged  with  fat  nor  unnecessary  flesh.  It  is 
sufficient  but  to  see  him  in  order  to  be  assured  of  his  superior  force.  His  large 
head  surrounded  with  a dreadful  mane;  all  those  muscles  that  appear  under  the 
skin  swelling  with  the  slightest  exertions ; and  the  great  breadth  of  his  paws, 
with  the  thickness  of  his  limbs,  plainly  evince  that  no  other  animal  in  the  forest 
is  capable  of  opposing  him.  He  has  a very  broad  face  that,  as  some  have 
imagined,  resembles  the  human.  It  is  surrounded  with  very  long  hair,  which 
gives  it  a very  majestic  air.  The  top  of  the  head,  the  temples,  the  cheeks,  the 
under  jaw,  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  shoulder,  the  hinder  part  of  the  legs,  and 
the  belly,  are  furnished  with  it,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
very  short  hair,  of  a tawny  colour.  “ The  length  of  the  hair  in  many  parts, 
and  the  shortness  of  it  in  others,  serves  a good  deal  to  disguise  this  animal’s  real 
figure.  The  breast,  for  instance,  appears  very  broad ; but  in  reality  it  is  as^ 
narrow  and  contracted  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  generality  of  dogs  and 
horses,  b^or  the  same  reason,  the  tail  seems  to  be  of  an  equal  thickness  from 


from  a platform  nearly  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  cage.  On  this  platform  the  dog-fighters 
performed  their  part  in  the  exhibition. 

For  the  first  encounter,  the  dogs  were  six 
in  number.  Every  thing  being  prepared, 
Turk,  Captain,  and  Tiger,  three  of  the  dogs, 
were  let  loose  on  the  lion.  They  repeatedly 
pinned  him  by  the  lip  and  nose.  Nero  pawed 
them  offi  and  struck  his  talons  into  their 
sides,  but  he  had  no  chance  against  his  ca- 
nine assailants.  Three  several  assaults  took 
place,  in  which  the  lion  was  worsted,  and  the 
proprietor  reluctantly  acknowledged  it  had  no 
chance. 

It  is  evident  that  the  domestic  state  in 
which  the  lion  had  been  brought  up,  com- 
pletely disqualified  him  from  the  combat. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  himself,  and  may 
be  said  rather  to  have  resisted  persecution 
than  to  have  fought  the  dogs. 

The  moment  the  dogs  were  taken  away,  the 
poor  fellow  stood  up,  evidently  worn  out  in 
spirit  and  in  body ; the  blood  flowed  copiously 
iom  his  wounds,  and  as  he  paced  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  he  seemed  to  have  been  in 
terror  every  moment  lest  the  attack  should  be 
renewed.  With  the  exception  of  one,  all  the 
dogs  quickly  recovered  and  did  well,  although 
they  bore  strong  marks  of  the  mischief  which 
their  noble  antagonist  might  have  done,  had 
he  been  conscious  of  his  powers.  The  other 
was  dreadfully  mangted,  and  we  believe  did 
not  survive. 

A few  days  afterwards,  the  second  fight 
took  place,  against  Wallace,  who  was  nearly 
six  years  old,  and  received  his  name  from 


the  circumstance  of  his  being  cubbed  in  Scot- 
land, where  we  remember  carrying  him  in 
our  arms,  shortly  after  his  birth.  His  foster- 
mother  was  a bull-bitch  ; he  weighed  400  lbs., 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  dogs 
sent  against  him.  When  the  first  pair  of 
dogs  were  let  loose,  he  sat  upon  his  haunches 
during  the  attack.  He  showed  himself  a 
forest  lion,  and  fought  like  one.  He  took  up 
the  first  dog  with  his  teeth,  and  deliberately 
walked  round  the  cage  with  him,  as  a cat 
would  with  a mouse.  He  then  drojiped  the 
dog,  which  went  yelping  off,  and  took  up  its 
(neighbour  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Had  not  one  of  the  keepers  rescued  it  through 
the  bars,  it  evidently  woidd  have  been  demo- 
lished. The  second  and  third  pair  of  dogs 
were  set  on,  but  the  noble  animal,  like  (he 
dew  drop  on  its  mane,  “ shook  them  to  air,” 
and  something  worse  too  for  one  or  two  of  the 
canine  heroes.  As  soon  as  the  cage  was 
cleared  of  his  opponents,  Wallace,  seemingly 
disappointed  of  his  prey,  betra)’ed  much 
anger,  by  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and 
roaring  tremendously.  His  jaws  were  covered 
with  crimson  foam,  and  he  strode  the  arena 
with  the  greatest  majesty,  printing  each  step 
with  gore.  Two  of  the  dogs  in  this  combat 
died,  and  a third,  we  believe,  scarce  survived. 

This  is  not  the  first  lion-fight  in  this  coun- 
try. James  I.,  on  his  ascending  the  English 
throne,  saw  one  of  those  noble  animals  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  ; and  attended  the 
Tower,  full  of  wonder  and  admiration,  to  be 
present  at  an  attack  of  dogs  on  it,  accompanied 
by  his  son  Charles  of  pious  memory. — En. 
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one  end  to  the  other,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  hair  with  which  it  is 
encompassed  ; it  being  shorter  near  the  insertion,  where  the  flesh  and  bones  are 
large,  and  growing  longer  in  proportion  as  its  real  thickness  lessens  towards 
the  point,  where  it  ends  in  a tuft.  The  hair  about  the  neck  and  breast  is  not 
diflbrent  from  that  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  except  in  the  length  of  it;  nor  is 
each  hair  pointed  as  in  most  other  animals,  but  of  an  equal  thickness  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  neck  is  very  strong,  but  not  composed  of  one  solid  bone,  as 
Aristotle  has  imagined  ; on  the  contrary,  though  very  short  and  muscular,  it  has 
as  many  bones  as  the  camel  or  the  horse-,  for  it  is  universal  to  all  quadrupeds  to 
have  seven  joints  in  the  neck ; and  not  one  of  them  have  either  more  or  less. 
However,  the  muscles  in  the  neck  of  the  lion,  that  tie  the  bones  together,  are 


Lion’s  Paw  and  Ci.aws.— It  is  time,  how- 
ever, that  we  pass  on  to  consider  some  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  in  the  structure  of 
the  organs  of  this  animal,  which  display  the 
most  admirable  design  and  skill.  The  bones 
of  the  fore  limbs  of  the  lion  are  remarkable 
for  their  strength  and  firmness,  and  the  mus- 
cles for  their  denseness  and  extraordinar}'  de- 
velopeinent ; nor  are  those  of  the  jaws  and 
neck  less  powerful.  On  stripping  the  skin 
from  these  parts,  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
displays  of  the  “ beau  ideal  ” of  muscular  de- 
velopement  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  tongue  is  rough,  with  horny  papilla:,  the 
sense  of  taste  being  probably  somewhat  dull. 
The  hearing  is  highly  acute ; and  the  sight 
adapted  for  nocturnal  vision.  But  it  is  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  paws  that  we  are  presented 
with  a most  elaborate  piece  of  work.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lion,  as  we  have 
said,  creeps  silently  towards  his  prey,  and 
then  bounds  upon  it  with  a spring  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  bearing  it  to  the  earth  with  the 
irresistible  impetus.  Now,  if  we  take  one  of 
the  fore  j)aw8  and  examine  it,  we  find  it 
softly  cushioned  below,  no  formidable  talon 
visible,  and  the  whole  mass  heavy  but  sinewy 
and  flexible.  That  a sinewy  an<l  flexible 
structure  with  great  strength  is  needed  by  an 
animal  which  bounds  upon  its  prey,  and 
whose  habits  require  a free  and  active  foot, 
is  at  once  apparent ; but  why,  in  addition,  is 
the  sole  padded  with  a soft,  springy  cushion 
of  granular  fat,  two  inches  in  thickness,  with 
a similar  but  smaller  one  on  the  base  of  each 
toe  ? The  design  of  these  springy  pads,  (re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  sketch,  which 
we  have  taken  expressly  for  the  purpose,)  is 


twofold.  First,  to  render  the  tread  so  noise- 
lesi,  that  no  foot-fall  may  alarm  the  quick- 


eared prey;  and  secondly,  that  the  jar  or 
concussion  produced  by  the  violence  of  the 
bound  may  be  broken,  so  that  neither  the 
shoulder  nor  spine  shall  receive  a shuck  from 
the  forcible  descent  of  so  heavy'  a body  pro- 
pelled by  jrowers  so  amazing.  And  why  are 
not  the  talons  visible  ? These  are  drawn  back 
into  sheaths,  so  that  the  point  of  each  only 
just  peeps  out,  but  hid  beneath  the  fur,  and 
elevated  far  above  the  ground  by  the  pulpy 
pad  below,  in  order  that  they  may  be  unworn 
and  iinblunted,  so  as  ever  to  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice : by  a curious  contrivance  they  can  be 
sheathed  and  unsheathed  at  pleasure.  Thus 
the  lion  at  play  with  his  cubs  or  mate,  uses 
an  unarmed  paw  in  his  gambols,  and  only 
throws  out  these  formidable  weapons  when  he 
strikes  in  anger.  By  a single  blow  he  can 
rip  up  the  side  of  a horse  or  buffido.  Our 
annexed  sketch  represents  one  of  the  toeji,  a, 


A 


with  the  claw  sheathed,  the  hair  being  a 
little  thrown  back  so  as  to  leave  the  point 
visible,  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  co- 
vered ; the  same  toe,  n,  witli  the  claw  un- 
sheathed, as  in  the  act  of  striking,  is  given 
below. 


u 
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extremely  strong,  and  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  bones  ; so  that  ancient 
authors,  who  have  treated  of  this  animal,  liave  mistaken  the  whole  for  a single 
bone.  The  tongue  is  rough,  and  beset  with  prickles  as  hard  as  a cat’s  claws  ; these 
have  the  grain  turned  backwards,  so  that  it  is  probable  a lion,  if  it  should 
attempt  to  lick  a man’s  hand,  as  we  are  told  it  sometimes  does,  would  tear  off  the 
skin.  The  eyes  are  always  bright  and  fiery  ; nor  even  in  death  does  this  terrible 
look  forsake  them.  In  short,  the  structure  of  the  paws,  teeth,  eyes,  and  tongue 
are  the  same  as  in  a cat;  and  also  in  the  inward  parts  these  two  animals  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  the  anatomist’s  chief  distinction  arises  merely 
^'••om  the  size.” 

The  lion  has,  as  was  observed  before,  a large  mane,  which  grows  every  year 
longer  as  the  animal  grows  older : the  lioness  is  without  this  ornament  at  every 
age.  ’I'his  mane  is  not  coarse  or  rough  as  in  a horse,  but  composed  of  the  same 
hair  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  lengthened  and  shining.  ’I’he  mane,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  bod}^,  is  of  a yellow  colour;  nor  is  there  ever  any  difference  to  be 
found  in  the  colour  of  one  lion  from  that  of  another.  What  the  ancients  might 
have  said  concerning  black  lions,  or  white,  or  streaked  like  the  tiger,  is  not  con- 
tirmed  by  modern  experience  ; so  that  these  varieties  have  never  been  seen,  or 
exist  no  longer. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  lion  is  not  possessed  of  the  sense  of  smelling 
in  such  perfection  as  most  other  animals.  It  is  also  observed,  that  too  strong 
a light  greatly  incommodes  him.  This  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  formation 
of  his  eyes,  which,  like  those  of  the  cat,  seem  fitted  for  seeing  best  in  the  dark. 
For  this  reason,  he  seldom  appears  in  open  day,  but  ravages  chiefly  by  night; 
and  not  only  the  lion,  but  all  other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  are  kept  off  by  the 
fires  which  the  inhabitants  light  to  preserve  their  herds  and  flocks ; the  bright- 
ness of  the  flame  dazzles  their  eyes,  which  are  only  fitted  for  seeing  in  the  dark  ; 
and  they  are  afraid  to  venture  blindly  into  those  places  which  they  know  to  be 
filled  with  their  enemies-  “ It  is  equally  true  of  all  this  kind,  that  they  hunt 
rather  by  the  sight  than  the  smell ; and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  lion 
pursues  either  the  jackall  or  the  wild  dog,  while  they  are  hunting  upon  the 
scent ; atid  when  they  have  run  the  beast  down,  he  comes  in,  and  monopolizes 
the  spoil.  From  hence,  probably,  may  have  arisen  the  story  of  the  lion’s  pro- 
vider : these  little  industrious  animals  may  often,  it  is  true,  provide  a feast  for 
the  lion  ; but  they  have  hunted  merely  for  themselves,  and  he  is  an  unwelcome 
intruder 'upon  the  fruits  of  their  toil.” 

The  lion,  w hen  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all  animals  that  come  in  his  way ; but 
as  he  is  very  formidable,  and  as  they  all  seek  to  avoid  him,  he  is  often  obliged 
to  hide,  in  order  to  take  them  by  surprise.  For  this  purpose  he  crouches  on  his 
belly,  in  some  thicket,  or  among  the  long  grass,  which  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  forest : in  this  retreat  he  continues,  with  patient  expectation,  until  his 
prey  comes  within  a proper  distance,  and  he  then  springs  after  it,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from  him,  and  often  seizes  it  at  the  first  bound.  If  he  misses  the 
efl'ort,  and  in  two  or  three  reiterated  springs  cannot  seize  his  prey,  he  continues 
motionless  for  a time,  seems  to  be  very  sensible  of  his  disappointment,  and  waits 
for  a more  successful  opportunity.  In  the  deserts  and  forests,  liis  most  usual 
prey  are  the  gazelles  and  the  monkeys,  with  which  the  torrid  regions  abound. 
The  latter  he  takes  when  they  happen  to  be  upon  the  ground,  for  he  cannot  climb 
trees  like  the  cat  or  the  tiger.  He  devours  a great  deal  at  a time,  and  generally 
fills  himself  for  two  or  three  days  to  come.  His  teeth  are  so  strong  that  he 
very  easily  breaks  the  bones,  and  swallows  them  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  It 
is  reported  that  he  sustains  hunger  a very  long  time,  but  thirst  he  cannot  supprt't 
in  an  equal  degree,  his  temperament  being  extremely  hot;  some  have  even 
asserted  that  he  is  in  a continual  fever.  He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets  with 
water,  lapping  it  like  a cat;  which,  as  we  know,  drinks  but  slowly.  He  gene- 
rally requires  about  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  flesh  in  a day  ; he  prefers  that  of  live 
animals,  and  particidarly  those  which  he  has  just  killed.  He  seldom  devours 
the  bodies  of  animals  when  they  begin  to  putrefy ; and  he  chooses  nather  to  hunt 
f®r  a fresh  spoil,  than  to  return  to  that  wliich  he  had  half  devoured  before. 
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However,  though  he  usually  feeds  upon  fresh  provision,  his  breath  is  very 
olfensive,  and  his  urine  insupportable. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  so  loud,  that  when  it  is  heard  in  the  night,  and 
re-echoed  by  the  mountains,  it  resembles  distant  thunder.  This  roar  is  hig 
natural  note  ; for  when  enraged  he  has  a different  growl,  which  is  short,  broken, 
and  reiterated.  The  roar  is  a deep,  hollow  growl,  which  he  sends  forth  five  or 
six  times  a day,  particularly  before  rains.  The  cry  of  anger  is  much  louder  and 
more  formidable.  This  is  always  excited  by  opposition ; and  upon  those  occa- 
sions, when  the  lion  summons  up  all  his  terrors  for  the  combat,  nothing  can  be 
more  terrible.  He  then  lashes  his  sides  with  his  long  tail,  which  alone  is  strong 
enough  to  lay  a man  level."^  He  moves  his  mane  in  every  direction  ; it  seems 
to  rise  and  stand  like  bristles  round  his  head  ; the  skin  and  muscles  of  his  face 
are  all  in  agitation  ; his  huge  eyebrows  half  cover  his  glaring  eye-balls  ; he  dis- 
covers his  teefli,  which  are  formed  rather  for  destruction  than  chewing  his  food; 
he  shows  his  tongue  covered  with  points,  and  extends  his  claws,  which  appear 
almost  as  long  as  a man’s  fingers.  Prepared  in  this  manner  for  war,  there  are 
few  animals  that  will  venture  to  engage  him  ; and  even  tlie  boldest  of  the  human 
kind  are  daunted  at  his  approach.  The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and 
the  hippopatamus,  are  the  only  animals  that  are  not  afraid  singly  to  make 
opposition. 

“ Nevertheless,  neither  the  leopard  nor  the  wild  boar,  if  provoked,  will  shun 
the  combat ; they  do  not  seek  the  lion  to  attack,  but  will  not  fly  at  his  approach  ; 
they  wait  his  onset,  whicli  he  seldom  makes,  unless  compelled  by  hunger ; they 
tlien  exert  all  their  strength,  and  are  sometimes  successfiil.  We  are  told  of 
the  combat  of  a lion  and  a wild  boar,  in  a meadow  near  Algiers,  which  continued 
for  a long  time  with  incredible  obstinacy.  At  last,  both  were  seen  to  fall  by  the 
wounds  they  had  given  each  other ; and  the  ground  all  about  them  was  covered 
with  their  blood.  ’I’hese  instances,  however,  are  very  rare,  for  the  lion  is  in 
general  the  undisputed  master  of  the  forest.  Man  is  the  only  creature  that 
attacks  liim  with  almost  certain  success  ; witli  the  assistance  of  dogs  and  horses 
which  are  trained  to  the  pursuit.  I'hese  animals  that,  in  a state  of  nature,  would 
liave  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  lion  in  an  agony  of  consternation,  when 
conscious  of  the  assistance  of  man,  become  pursuers  in  turn,  and  boldly  hunt 
tlieir  natural  tyrant.  The  dogs  are  always  of  the  large  breed  ; and  the  horses 
themselves,  as  Gesner  assures  us,  must  be  of  that  sort  called  Charossi,  or  lion- 
eyed, all  others  ot  this  kind  llying,at  tlie  sight  of  the  lion,  and  endeavouring  to 
throw  their  riders.  \V  lien  the  lion  is  roused,  he  recedes  with  a slow,  proud 
motion;  he  never  goes  oil  directly  forward,  nor  measures  his  paces  equally,  but 
takes  an  oblique  course,  going  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  bounding  rather 
than  running.  When  the  hunters  approach  him,  they"  either  shoot  or  throw 


• PatOKi.E  IN  THE  Lion’s  Tail. — Twolions, 
which  died  some  months  ago  in  the  mena- 
gerie of  the  King’s  Garden  at  Paris,  have 
ftiruished  an  occasion  of  verifying  a curious 
fact,  mentioned  in  some  old  works,  hut  which 
modern  authors  have  generally  omitted.  It 
is,  that  there  exists  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lion’s  tail  a small  claw,  concealed  in  the 
midst  of  the  tutt  of  long,  black  hairs  which 
occur  there.  It  is  a horny  production,  about 
two  hues  ill  length,  which  presents  itself 
under  the  form  of  a small  cone,  a little  curved, 
and  adhering  by  its  base  to  the  skin  only, 
and  not  to  the  last  vertebra,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a space  of  two  or  three  lines ; 
this  small  spur  exists  in  both  sexes.  The 
commentators  of  Homer  thought  they  could 
explain,  by  the  presence  of  this  prickle,  a 
curious  and  correct  remark  made  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  which  was,  that  the  lion 


is  the  only  animal  which,  when  violently  irri- 
tated, agitates  its  tail,  and  strikes  its  sides 
with  it.  They  imagined  that  the  lion  sought 
to  excite  himself  by  pricking  his  sides  with 
the  horny  production  in  question.  Blumen- 
bach,  some  years  ago,  verified  the  existence 
of  this  prickle  ; but  the  pamphlet  in  which 
his  observations  were  contained  has  remained 
unnoticed  by  naturalists ; and  the  curious 
fact  of  which  we  speak  might  long  have  re- 
mained unknown,  had  not  M.  Deshayes  hap- 
pened to  see  the  pamphlet  in  question,  and 
engaged  the  naturalists,  who  more  particularly 
study  the  mammifera,  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  subject.  This  prickle,  or  spur, 
adhering  only  to  the  skin,  at  the  circumfe- 
rence of  its  base,  is  very  easily  detached.  It 
has  not  yet  been  observed  whether  it  exists 
equally  in  the  other  large  species  of  the  genus 
felis. — Edin.  New  Phil.  Jockn. 
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their  javelins ; and  in  this  manner  disable  him  before  he  is  attacked  by  the  dogs, 
many  of  whnm  he  would  otherwise  destroy.  He  is  very  vivacious,  and  is  never 
killed  at  once,  but  continues  to  tight  desperately,  even  after  he  Jias  received  his 
mortal  blow . He  is  also  taken  by  pit-falls ; the  natives  digging  a deep  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  covering  it  slightly  over  with  sticks  and  earth  ; which,  however, 
give  way  beneath  his  weight,  and  he  sinks  to  the  bottom,  from  whence  he  has 
no  means  of  escape.  But  the  most  usual  manner  of  taking  this  animal  is  while 
a cub,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  The  place  near  the  den  of  the  lioness  is 
generally  well  known  by  the  greatness  of  her  depredations  on  that  occasion  ; the 
natives,  therefore,  %vatch  the  time  ot  her  absence,  and  aided  by  a swift  horse, 
carry  off  her  cubs,  which  they  sell  to  strangers,  or  to  the  great  men  of  their 
country.” 

The  lion,  while  young  and  active,  lives  by  hunting  in  the  forest,  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  any  human  habitation,  and  seldom  quits  this  retreat  while  able  to 
subsist  by  his  natural  industry  ; but  when  he  becomes  old,  and  unlit  for  the 
purposes  of  surprise,  he  boldly  comes  down  into  places  more  frequented,  attacks 
the  flocks  and  herds  that  take  shelter  near  the  habitation  of  the  shepherd  or 
the  husbandman,  and  depends  rather  upon  his  courage  than  his  address  for 
support.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  when  he  makes  one  of  these  desperate 
sallies,  if  he  finds  men  and  quadrupeds  in  the  same  field,  he  only  attacks  the 
latter,  and  never  meddles  with  men,  unless  they  provoke  him  to  engage.  It  is 
observed  that  he  prefers  the  flesh  of  camels  to  any  other  food ; he  is  likewise 
said  to  be  fond  of  that  of  young  elephants  ; these  he  often  attacks  before  their 
trunk  is  yet  grown  ; and,  unless  the  old  elephant  comes  to  their  assistance,  he 
makes  them  an  easy  prey. 

The  lion  is  terrible  upon  all  occasions,  but  particularly  at  tho.«e  seasons  when 
lie  is  incited  by  desire,  or  when  the  female  has  brought  forth.  It  is  then  that  the 
lioness'  is  seen  followed  by  eight  or  ten  males,  who  fight  most  bloody  battles 
among  each  other,  till  one  of  (hem  becomes  victorious  over  all  the  rest.  She  is 
said  to  bring  forth  in  spring,  and  to  produce  but  once  a year.  “ With  respect 
to  the  time  of  gestation,  naturalists  have  been  divided  ; some  asserting  that  the 
lioness  went  with  young  six  months,  and  others  but  two  The  time  also  of  their 
growth  and  their  age  have  hitherto  been  left  in  obscurity  ; some  asserting  that 
they  acquired  their  full  growth  in  three  years,  and  others  that  they  required 
a longer  period  to  come  to  perfection  ; some  saying  (and  among  this  number  is 
Mr.  Buffon)  that  they  lived  to  but  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  at  most;  others 
making  their  lives  even  of  shorter  duration.  All  these  doubts  are  now'  reduced 
to  certainty  ; for  we  have  had  several  of  these  animals  bred  in  the  Tower  ; so 
that  the  manner  of  their  copulation,  the  time  of  their  gestation,  the  number  they 
bring  forth,  and  the  time  they  take  to  come  to  perfection,  are  all  pretty  well 
known. Although  the  lion  emits  his  urine  backwards,  yet  he  couples  in  the 
<jrdinary  manner  ; and,  as  was  said  before,  his  internal  structure  in  almost  every 
espect  resembles  that  of  a cat.  The  lioness,  how'ever,  is  upon  these  occasions 
particularly  fierce,  and  often  wounds  the  lion  in  a terrible  manner.  She  goes 
with  young,  as  I am  assured  by  her  keeper,  no  more  than  five  months ; the 
young  ones,  which  are  never  more  than  two  in  number  when  brought  forth,  are 
about  the  size  of  a large  pug  dog,  harmless,  pretty,  and  playful;  they  continue 
the  teat  for  twelve  months,  and  the  animal  is  more  than  five  years  in  coming  to 
perfection.  As  to  its  age,  from  its  imprisoned  state,  we  can  have  no  certainty  ; 
since  it  is  very  probable  that,  being  deprived  of  its  natural  climate,  food,  and 
exercise,  its  life  must  be  very  much  abridged.  However,  natui-alists  have 
hitherto  been  greatly  mistaken  as  to  the  length  of  its  existence.  The  great 

* Procreation. — Within  a few  years,  the  to  maturity,  they  invariably  put  on  the  natu- 
teepers  of  menageries  have  been  successful  ral  habits  of  the  race,  and  are,  generally,  as 
in  procuring  the  continuance  of  the  species,  little  to  be  trifled  with  ns  those  which  are 
from  a lion  and  lioness  in  confinement.  Se-  whelped  in  the  woods.  The  nurture  of  these 
veral  full-grown  examples  have  been  reared  in  animals  under  confinement  tends  to  soften 
this  way  in  England.  The  cubs  are  always  their  character,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
.playful  and  harmless;  but  as  they  approach  Warwick  lions. 
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he-lion, 'called  Pompey,  which  died  in  the  year  1760,  was  kno^vn  to  have  been 
in  the  Tower  for  above  seventy  years ; and  one  lately  died  there,  which  was 
brought  from  the  river  Gambia,  that  died  above  sixty-three.  'J'he  lion,  there- 
fore, is  a very  long-lived  animal ; and  very  probably,  in  his  native  forests,  his  age 
exceeds  even  that  of  man  himself.” 

In  this  animal  all  the  passions,  even  of  the  most  gentle  kind,  are  in  excess, 
but  particularly  the  attachment  of  the  female  to  her  young.  The  lioness,  though 
naturally  less  strong,  less  courageous,  and  less  mischievoiis  than  the  lion, 
becomes  terrible  when  she  has  got  young  ones  to  provide  for.  She  then  makes 
her  incursions  with  even  more  intrepidity  than  the  lion  himself  ; she  throws  her- 
self indiscriminately  among  men  and  other  animals,  destroys  without  distinction, 
loads  herself  with  the  spoil,  and  brings  it  home  reeking  to  her  cubs,  whom  she 
accustoms  betimes  to  cruelty  and  slaughter.  She  usually  brings  forth  in  the 
most  retired  and  inaccessible  places;  and  when  she  fears  to  have  her  retreat  dis- 
covered, often  hides  her  tracks,  by  running  back  her  ground,  or  by  brushing 
them  out  with  her  tail.  She  sometimes  also,  when  her  apprehensions  are  great, 
transports  them  from  one  place  to  another;  and,  if  obstructed,  defends  them 
with  determined  courage,  and  fights  to  the  last. 

'I'he  lion  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone;  and,  as  was  said,  is  always 
most  fonnidable  there  : nevertheless,  he  can  subsist  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates ; and  there  was  a time  when  even  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  were  in- 
fested by  him.  At  present  he  is  only  found  in  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  ; in 
some  of  which  countries  he  grows  to  an  enormous  height.  'I  he  lion  of  Bildul- 
gerid  is  said  to  be  nearly  five  feet  high,  and  between  nine  and  ten  feet  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  ordinary  size  is  between  three 
and  four  feet;  the  female  being  in  all  her  dimensions  about  one-third  less  than 
the  male. 

THE  TIGER. — “ The  ancients  had  a saying.  That  as  the  peacock  is  the  most 
beaiiti/ul  among-  birds,  so  is  the  tiger  among  quadrupeds,  {g)  In  fact,  no  quadru- 
ped can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  this  animal  ; 
the  glossy  smoothness 
of  his  hair,  which  lies 
much  smoother  and 
shines  with  greater 
brightness  than  even 
that  of  the  leopard ; the 
extreme  blackness  of 
the  streaks  with  which 
he  is  marked,  and  the 
bright  yellow  colour  of 
the  ground  which  they 
diversify,  at  once  strike 
the  beholder.  To  this 
beauty  of  colouring  is 
added  an  extremely  ele- 
gant form,  much  larger 
indeed  than  that  of  the 
leopard,  but  more  slen- 
der, more  delicate,  and  bespeaking  the  most  extreme  swiftness  and  agility.^ 

* Tiger  XND  THE  Lion. — The  Hon  is  called  conformation  i.s  the  same.  I’he  largest  as 
the  “ monarch  of  the  forest,”  not  only  from  well  as  the  fiercest  lions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
his  majestic  appearance,  but  from  the  infer-  interior  of  Africa ; while  the  tiger  in  the  East 
ence  that  all  animals  fly  before  him.  But  Indies  is  more  powerful  than  any  met  with 
this  title  if  king  of  the  jeasts,  may  be  dis-  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  imdis- 
puted  by  the  tiger.  Although  these  wild  puted  master  of  the  Indian  forest.  Indeed 
dwellers  of  the  desert  exhibit  a strikingly  dif-  the  ro3’al  tiger  of  Bengal  is  more  tlian  a match 
ferent  external  appearance,  yet  their  internal  for  the  Asiatic  lion.  A British  oflficer,  who 
(g)  Ov  x’’?  Atovros  OKviivov  noKtt  rgt(pnr. 


(Tiijer.) 
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Unhappily,  however,  this  animal’s  disposition  is  as  mischievous  as  its  form  is 
admirable,  as  if  Providence  was  willing  to  show  the  small  value  of  beauty,  by 
Vstowing  it  on  the  most  noxious  of  quadrupeds.” 


resided  many  years  at  Sierra  Leone,  was  re- 
peatedly a spectator  of  combats  between  the 
lion  and  the  tiger,  in  which  the  latter  was 
universally  victorious,  borne  years  ago, 
Captain  Stewart,  in  sailing  up  the  river  by 
the  side  of  Sangeer  Island,  observed  a large 
tiger  come  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
cast  a very  wishful  look  at  the  people  on 
board  the  vessel ; but,  in  the  course  of  a very 
short  space,  he  turned  back,  and  was  noticed 
to  lie  down  under  a bush,  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a quarter  of  a mile,  or  something 
less.  Two  Arabs,  armed  with  matchlocks, 
desired  to  be  put  on  shore,  in  order  to  kill  the 
beast.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain,  and  they 
landed.  The  ferocious  animal  lay,  like  a cat, 
couchant,  awaiting  their  approach.  When 
within  a short  distance,  it  arose,  and  the 
Arabs,  instead  of  firing,  stood  petrified  with 
fear;  the  terrible  beast  lashed  its  sides,  then 
sprang  forward  like  lightning,  and  seizing 
one,  carried  him  ofi  instantly. 

Tiger  Hunt. — In  his  delightful  Journal, 
Bishop  Heber  gives  a pleasing  account  of 
this  adventurous  sporting : 

“ Nov.  20.  He  mentioned,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  there  was  a tiger  in  an 
adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a good  deal 
of  mischief;  that  he  should  have  gone  after 
it  himself,  had  he  (the  Rajah)  not  thought 
that  it  would  be  a fine  diversion  for  Mr.  Boul- 
derson  and  me.  I told  him  I was  no  sports- 
man, but  Mr.  Boulderson’s  eyes  sparkled  at 
the  name  of  tiger,  and  he  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  the  after- 
noon. Under  such  circumstances,  I did  not 
like  to  deprive  him  of  his  sport,  as  he  would 
not  leave  me  by  myself,  and  went,  though 
with  no  intention  of  being  more  than  a mere 
spectator.  IMr.  Boulderson  advised  me  to 
load  my  pistols  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and 
lent  me  a fine  double-barreled  gun  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  set  out  a little  after  three 
on  our  elephants,  with  a servant  behind  each 
howdah,  canyingalargechattah.  The  Rajah, 
in  spite  of  his  fever,  made  his  appearance 
too,  saying  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  left 
behind.  A number  of  people  on  foot  and 
horseback  attended  from  our  own  camp  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  same  sort 
of  interest  and  delight  was  evidently  excited 
which  might  be  produced  in  Kngland  by  a 
' great  coursing  party.  The  Rajah  was  on  a 
little,  female  elephant,  hardly  bigger  than  a 
Durham  ox,  and  almost  as  shaggy  as  a poodle. 
' “ Mr.  Boulderson  had  also  a fonnidable 

apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces,  p«o- 
jecting  over  his  mohout’s  head.  We  rode 
about  two  miles  across  a plain,  covered  with 
long  jungly  grass.  (Juails  and  wild  fowl  rose 


in  great  number,  and  beautiful  antelopes  wera 
seen  scudding  away  in  all  directions.  At  last 
we  came  to  a deeper  and  more  marshy  ground, 
which  lay  a little  before  the  tope  pointed  out 
to  us  ; and  while  Mr.  Boulderson  was  doubt- 
ing whether  we  should  pass  through  it,  or 
skirt  it,  some  country  people  came  running  to 
say  that  the  tiger  had  been  tracked  there  that 
morning.  We,  therefore,  went  in,  keeping 
line  as  if  we  had  been  beating  for  a hare, 
through  grass  so  high  that  it  reached  up  to 
the  howdah  of  my  elephant,  though  a tali 
one,  and  almost  hid  the  Rajah  entirely.  W'e 
had  not  gone  far  before  a veiy  large  animai 
of  the  deer  kind  sprung  up  just  before  me, 
larger  than  a stag,  of  a dusky  brown  colour, 
with  spreading,  but  not  palmated  horns. 
It  was  a mohr,  a species  of  elk.  A little 
further  another  rose;  it  was  the  female. 
The  sight  of  these  curious  animals  had  al- 
ready, however,  well  repaid  my  coming  out, 
and  from  the  animation  and  eagerness  of 
every  body  round  me,  the  anxiety  with  which 
my  companions  looked  for  every  waving  of 
the  jungle  grass,  and  the  continued  calling 
and  shouting  of  the  horse  and  foot  behind  us, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  catch  the  contagion 
of  interest  and  enterprise. 

“ At  last  all  the  elephants  drew  up  their 
trunks  into  the  air,  began  to  roar,  and  to 
stamp  violently  with  their  fore-feet ; the  Ra- 
jah’s little  elephant  turned  short  round,  and 
in  spite  of  all  her  mohout  could  say  or  do, 
took  up  her  post  close  in  the  rear.  The  other 
three  went  on  slowly  but  boldly,  with  their 
trunks  raised,  their  ears  expanded, and  their  sa- 
gacious little  eyes  bent  intenlly  forward.  ‘ We 
are  close  upon  him  !’  said  Mr.  Boulderson ; ‘ lira 
where  you  see  the  long  grass  shake,  if  he  rises 
before  you.’  Just  at  that  moment  my  elephant 
stamped  violently.  ‘ There,  there,’  cried  the 
mohout,  ‘ I saw  his  head ! ’ A short  roar,  or 
rather  loud  growl,  followed,  and  I saw  imme- 
diately before  my  elephant’s  head  the  motion 
of  some  large  animal  stealing  away  through 
the  grass.  I fired  as  directed,  and,  in  a mo- 
ment after,  seeing  the  motion  still  mure 
plainly,  fired  the  second  barrel.  Another 
short  growl  followed,  the  motion  was  imme- 
diately quickened,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
more  distant  jungle.  Mr.  Boulderson  said, 
‘ I should  not  wonder  if  you  hit  him  that  last 
time  ; at  any  rate,  we  shall  drive  him  out  of 
the  cover,  and  then  I will  take  care  of  him.’ 

* * » * 

“ I asked  Mr.  Boulderson  on  our  return, 
whether  tiger-hunting  was  generally  of  this 
kind.  ‘ In  a jungle,’  he  answered,  ‘ it  must 
always  be  pretty  much  the  same,  inasmuch 
as,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
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The  chief  and  most  observable  distinction  in  the  tiger,  and  in  whitli  it  differs 
from  all  others  ot  the  mottled  kind,  is  in  the  shape  of  its  colours,  which  run  in 
streaks  or  bands  in  the  same  direction  as  his  libs,  from  the  back  down  to  the 
belly.  The  leopard,  the  panther,  and  the  ounce,  are  all  partly  covered  like  this 
animal,  but  with  this  difference,  that  their  colours  are  broken  in  spots  all  over 
the  body ; whereas  in  the  tiger  they  stretch  lengthwise,  and  tliere  is  scarce 
a round  spot  to  be  found  on  his  skin.  Besides  this,  there  are  other  observable 
distinctions  : the  tiger  is  much  larger,  and  often  found  bigger  even  than  the  lion 
himselt : it  is  much  slenderer  also  in  proportion  to  its  sir-e  ; its  legs  shorter,  and 
its  neck  and  body  longer.  In  short,  of  all  other  animals,  it  most  resembles  the 
cat  in  shape  ; and  if  we  conceive  the  latter  magnilied  to  a very  great  degree, 
we  shall  have  a tolerable  idea  of  the  former. 

In  classing  carnivorous  animals,  we  may  place  the  lion  foremost ; (ff)  and 
immediately  after  him  follows  the  tiger,  which  seems  to  partake  of  all  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  lion,  without  sharing  any  of  his  good  ones.  To  pride,  courage, 
and  strength,  the  lion  joins  greatness,  clemency,  and  generosity  ; but  the  tiger 
IS  tierce  without  provocation,  and  cruel  without  necessity.  The  lion  seldom 
ravages  except  wlien  excited  by  hunger ; the  tiger,  on  the  contrary,  thongb 
glutted  with  slaughter,  is  not  satislied,  still  continues  the  carnage,  and  seems, 
to  have  its  courage  only  intlamed  by  not  linding  resistance. 

Happily  for  the  re.st  of  nature,  that  this  animal  is  not  common,  and  that  the 
species  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  warmest  provinces  of  the  East*  The  tiger  is 
found  in  Malabar,  in  Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  countries  which  are  inha- 
bited by  the  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros.f  Some  even  pretend  that  it  has 
a friendship  for,  and  often  accompanies  the  latter,  in  order  to  devour  its  excre- 
ments, which  serve  it  as  a purge.  Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  often  seen  together  at  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers ; where  they  are  pro- 
bably both  compelled  to  go  by  the  thirst  which  in  that  torrid  climate  they  must 
very  often  endure.  It  is  likely  enough,  also,  that  they  seldom  make  war  upon 


or  when  a tiger  felt  himself  severely  wounded, 
and  was  roused  to  revenge  by  despair,  his  aim 
was  to  remain  concealeil,  and  to  make  off  as 
quietly  as  possible.  It  was  after  he  had 
broken  cover,  or  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
situation  so  as  to  be  fairly  .at  bay,  that  the 
serious  jiart  of  the  sport  began,  in  which  case 
he  attacked  his  enemies  boldly,  and  always 
died  fighting.  * When  a tiger  springs 

on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is  generally  able  to 
shake  him  oft  under  his  feet,  and  then  woe 
be  to  him  1 The  elephant  either  kneels  on 
him,  and  crushes  him  at  once,  or  gives  him 
a kick  which  breaks  half  his  ribs,  and  sends 
him  flying,  ])erhaps  20  paces.’” — IIebeii’s 
JouKNAi,,  abridged. 

*'  In  what  Nu.meiucal  Proportion. — In 
the  eastern  countries,  where  the  tiger  abounds, 
they  are  not  found  in  such  numbers  as  natu- 
ral procreation  would  lead  us  to  conclude  they 
v/ere.  “ I am  strongly  inclined  to  think,” 
says  Captain  Williamson,  “ that  tigers  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  some  acute  distemper, 
which  carries  off  great  numbers  ; or  that  they 
have  some  very  powerful  enemy,  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted;  else,  if  we  admit  that 
a tigress  bears  two  cubs  annually ; nay,  if  we 
calculate  that  she  rears  but  one  in  three  years, 
during  a period  oftwelve  years,  we  should  find 
the  increase  so  prodigious,  as  to  leave  no  chance 

(g)  The  remainder  of  this  description  is  taken  from  Mr.  Buflbn,  except  where  my-k.’d  v''th 
commas.  ' 


against  being  over-run  with  them  in  every  di- 
rection. In  some  districts,  the  rewards  held 
forth  by  government  and  by  individuals,  have, 
without  doubt,  produced  benefit : but  such  ef- 
forts must  be  confined  to  particular  spots,  and 
never  could  afiect  those  immense  jungles, 
stretching  along  the  boundaries  of  Beng.!!  for 
at  least  a thousand  miles  on  each  side,  and  ex- 
tending in  many  jilaces  two  or  three  Iiundred 
miles  in  breadth.  These  grand  .lepots,  to  which 
neither  man,  horse,  nor  elephant  can  have  ac- 
cess, and  in  which  deer,  &c.  abound,  supply- 
ing the  superior  beasts  of  prey  with  ample 
sustenance,  could  not  fail,  but  for  some  power- 
ful curb,  to  cause  such  an  augmentation  as 
must,  in  time,  annihilate  not  only  every  ani- 
mal a tiger  could  destroy,  but  ultimately  the 
tigers  themselves  must  perish  of  hunger.” — 
Orientai.  I’lEi.u  Sports. 

f Benoai.  Tiger  pounu  in  Siheuia. — 
Ehrenberg,  during  his  journey  through  Si- 
beria, made  a discovery  of  great  interest  for 
the  geography  of  animals,  and  in  some  re- 
spects for  the  history  of  fpssil  bones,  viz.  the 
existence  of  the  great  tiger  of  Bengal  in 
Northern  Asia,  between  the  latitudes  of  Paris 
and  Beilin.  He  also  describes  a great  pan- 
ther, with  long  hair  (Felis  irbis),  hemetw.th 
in  the  Attain  chain  of  mountains. — A!i:;..na 
OP  Science,  18J2. 
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each  other,  the  rhinoceros  being  a peaceable  animal,  and  the  tiger  knowing  ita^ 
strength  too  well  to  venture  the  engagement.  It  is  still  more  likely  that  the-’ 
tiger  linds  this  a very  convenient  situation,  since  it  can  there  surprise  a greater 
number  of  animals,  which  are  compelled  thither  from  the  same  motives.  In 
fact,  it  is  generally  known  to  lurk  near  such  places  where  it  has  an  opportunity 
of  choosing  its  prey,  or  rather  of  multiplying  its  massacres.  When  it  has 
killed  one,  it  oiten  goes  to  destroy  others,  swallowing  their  blood  at  large 
dratights,  and  seeming  rather  glutted  than  satiated  with  its  abundance.^ 

However  when  it  has  killed  a large  animal,  such  as  a horse  or  a buffalo,  it 
immediately  begins  to  devour  it  on  the  spot,  fearing  to  be  disturbed.  In  order 
to  feast  at  its  ease,  it  carries  off  i^  prey  to  the  forest,  dragging  it  along  with  such< 
ease,  that  the  sw  iftness  of  its  motion  seems  scarce  retarded  by  the  enormous  load 
it  sustains.  From  this  alone  we  may  judge  of  its  strength  ; but,  to  have  a more  just 
idea  of  this  particular,  let  us  stop  a moment  to  consider  the  dimensions  of  this 
most  formidable  creature. f Some  travellers  have  compared  it  for  size  to  a horse,  . 
and  others  to  a bufl'alo,  while  others  have  contented  themselves  with  saying  that 
it  w as  much  larger  than  a lion.  We  have  recent  accounts  of  this  animal’s  mag- 
nitude that  deserve  the  utmost  confidence.  Mr.  Buffon  has  been  assured  by 
one  of  his  friends,  that  he  saw  a tiger,  in  the  East  Indies,  of  fifteen  feet  long. . 
“ Supposing  that  he  means  including  the  tail,  this  animal,  allowing  four  feet 
for  that,  must  have  been  eleven  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail.  Indeed,  that  which  is  now  in  the  tower  is  not  so  large,  being,  as  well 
as  I could  measure,  six  feet  from  the  tip  to  the  insertion,  and  the  tail  was  three 
feet  more.  Like  all  the  rest  of  its  kind,  its  motions  are  irregular  and  desul- 
tory; it  bounds  rather  than  runs;  and  like  them  rather  chooses  to  take  its  prey 
by  surprise  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  hunting  it  down.”  How  large  a leap  it 
ca!i  take  at  once  we  may  easily  judge,  by  comparing  what  it  might  do  to  what 
we  see  so  small  an  animal  as  the  cat  actually  perlorm.  The  cat  can  leap  several ' 


IIahits,  Lurking. — A large  proportion 
of  the  soil  of  India  is  of  a reddish  hue,  and 
the  grass  during  the  summer  heats  being  de- 
prived of  the  sap  proper  to  create  a verdure, 
becomes  of  a dusky  colour,  veiy  similar  to  the 
brighter  parts  of  a tiger’s  coat.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  pecidiarly  favourable  to  the 
animal’s  concealment ; so  much  so,  that  a 
tiger  is  often  roused  where  there  does  not 
exist  any  cover  adequate  to  sheltering  half 
his  bulk ; the  colour  of  the  animal  so  per- 
fectly corresponiling  with  the  surrounding 
objects,  as  to  conceal  the  danger. — Omientai. 
1'  lEi.D  Spouts. 

t Strength  op  the  Tiger. — A tiger  will 
> onvey  a man  with  as  much  ease,  whom  he 
lias  killed,  as  a cat  will  a rat.  “ I once  wit- 
nessed an  instance,”  says  Captain  William- 
son, “ which  gave  me  a very  complete  idea  of 
a tigers  proceedings,  and  of  his  powers.  I 
was  travelling  post  in  my  jialankeen,  through 
the  Ranighur  district,  which  is  mountainous 
and  little  cultivated,  being  for  the  most 
part  in  a state  of  nature  and  abounding  in 
jungles,  when  a bangy-woltak,  who  conveyed 
two  baskets  of  linen  and  refreshments,  and 
who  preceded  tlie  palankeen  about  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  set  down  his  load,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  side  of  the  road  to 
lest  awhile.  About  two  yards  behind  him 
VI  as  a small  bush,  not  much  larger  than  a 
good  sized  currant  tree,  round  which  a small 


quantity  of  jungle  grass  was  growing.  There, 
was  not  another  twig  to  be  seen  for  at  least, 
half  a mile,  on  that  side  of  the  road.  No  ■ 
sooner  had  the  poor  fellow  seated  himself, 
than  a tiger  sprang  from  behind,  or  rather 
from  within  the  bush,  and  after  giving  the  ■ 
fatal  blow  with  his  paw,  seized  the  man  by 
the  shoidder  and  dragged  him  off,  with  the  • 
utmost  ease,  at  a round  pace,  into  a thick . 
cover  which  had  formerly  skirted  the  road, 
but  which  had  been  cut  away  to  the  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  yards,  for  the  safety  of . 
travellers.” — Oriental  Field  Sports. 

Tiger’s  paw. — The  tiger’s  fore  paw  is  the 
invariable  engine  of  destruction.  Most  per- 
sons imagine  that  if  a tiger  were  deprived  of ' 
his  claws  and  teeth,  he  would  be  rendered 
harmless ; but  this  is  a gross  eiTor.  The 
weight  of  the  limb  is  the  real  cause  of  the  . 
mischief;  for  the  talons  are  rarely  extended  . 
when  a tiger  seizes.  The  operation  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a hammer ; the  tiger  raising . 
his  paw,  and  bringing  it  down  with  such 
force,  as  not  only  to  stun  a common  sized 
bullock,  or  buffalo,  but  often  crushing  the 
bones  of  the  skull.  I have  seen  many  men 
and  oxen  killed  by  tigers,  in  most  of  which 
the  mark  of  the  claw  coidd  not  be  seen  ; and 
where  scratches  did  appear,  they  were  ob- 
viously the  effect  of  chance,  from  the  paw 
sliding  downward. — Oriental  Field  Sports. 
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•■feet  at  a bound  ; and  the  tiger,  who  is  ten  times  as  long,  can  no  doubt  sprln 
proportionably. 

As  to  the  number  of  its  young,  we  have  no  certain  accounts ; however,  aS  is 
said,  that  it  brings  forth  four  or  five  at  a time.  Altliough  furious  at  all  times,  the 
female,  upon  this  occasion,  exceeds  her  usual  rapacity;  and.  if  her  young  are 
taken  from  her,  she  pursues  the  spoiler  with  incredible  rage;  he,  to  save*  a 
'part,  is  contented  to  lose  a part,  and  drops  one  of  her  cubs,  with  which  ciie 
immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and  again  pursues  him;  he  then  drops  another, 
and  by  the  time  she  has  returned  with  that,  he  generally  escapes  with  the 
remainder.  If  slie  loses  her  young  entirely,  she  then  becomes  de.sperate,  boldly 
approaches  even  the  towns  themselves,  and  commits  incredible  slaughter.  The 
tiger  expresses  its  resentment  in  the  same  manner  with  the  lion  ; it  moves  the 
'muscles  and  skin  of  its  face,  shows  its  teeth,  and  shrieks  in  the  most  frightful 
manner.  Its  note  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  lion  ; being  rather  a scream 
than  a roar:  and  the  ancients  expressed  it  very  well,  when  they  said  that, 
tigridex  indomites  rancant  rugiunt  que  leones. 

The  skin  of  these  animals  is  much  esteemed  all  over  the  east,  particularly  in 
China;  the  mandarins  cover  their  seats  of  justice  in  the  public  places  with  it, 
and  convert  it  into  coverings  for  cushions  in  winter.  In  Europe,  these  skins, 
though  but  seldom  to  be  met  with,  are  of  no  great  value,  those  of  the  panther 
•and  the  leopard  being  held  in  much  greater  estimation.  This  is  all  the  little 
benefit  we  derive  from  this  dreadful  animal."'^ 

There  is  an  animal  of  America,  which  is  usually  called  the  red  tiger,  but  3Ir 
Duffon  calls  it  the  cougar, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  very 
different  from  the  tiger  of 
the  east.  Some,  however, 
have  thought  proper  to  rank 
both  together;  and  1 will 
take  leave  to  follow  their 
example,  merely  because 
the  cougar  is  more  like  a 
tiger  in  every  thing,  except 
the  colour,  than  any  other 
animal  I know,  having  the 
head,  the  body,  and  the 
neck,  shaped  very  much  in 

the  same  manner.  Of  these  (CouKur.) 

slight  differences,  words 


* Destroyinq  Tigers. — Besides  by  hunt- 
ing, the  most  curious,  and  indeed  safest  way 
mentioned  by  Captain  Williamson,  except 
the  poisoned  arrow,  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude’s  dominions.  “ I 
never  saw  it  practised,”  he  says,  “ though  it 
has  repeatedly  been  described  to  me  by  the 
natives  in  that  quarter,  and  particularly  by  a 
Mussulman  gentleman  who  was  for  many 
years  a public  character  at  the  Nabob's 
court.  Though  it  is  probable  that  many  a 
smile  will  be  excitetl  by  the  recital,  yet  as  I 
have  a confidence  in  the  fact,  1 hesitate  not 
to  present  it  to  my  readers. 

“ Tlie  tract  of  a tiger  being  ascertained, 
which  though  not  invariably  the  same,  may 
yet  be  known  sufficiently  for  the  puiqiose,  the 
peasants  collect  a quantity  of  the  leaves  of 
ihvi  prauss,  which  are  like  those  of  the  syca- 
more, and  are  common  in  most  underwoods, 
as  they  form  the  large  portion  of  most  jun- 


gles in  the  north  of  India.  Tliese  leaves  are 
smeared  with  a species  of  bird  lime,  made 
by  bruising  the  berries  of  an  indigenous 
tree,  by  no  means  scarce,  but  of  which  I 
cannot  at  present  call  to  mind  the  name; 
they  are  then  strewd  with  the  gluten  upper- 
most, near  to  that  opake  spot  to  which  it  is 
understood  the  tiger  usually  resorts  during 
tlie  noontide  heats.  If  by  chance  the  animal 
should  tread  on  one  of  those  smeared  leaves, 
his  fate  may  be  considered  decided.  Ho 
commences  by  shaking  his  paw  with  a view 
to  remove  the  adliesive  incumbrance;  but 
finding  no  relief  from  that  expedient,  ho 
rubs  the  nuisance  against  his  face  with  the 
same  intention,  by  which  means  his  eyes, 
ears,  &c.  become  agglutinated,  and  occasions 
such  uneasiness  as  causes  him  tc  roll,  per- 
haps, among  many  more  of  the  smeared 
leaves,  till  at  length,  he  becomes  completely 
enveloped,  and  is  deprived  of  sight.  In  this 
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would  give  but  a vpi  y faint  idea ; it  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
they  are  both  equally  slender,  and  are  smaller  where  the  neck  joins  the  head, 
than  others  of  the  panther  kind.  There  is  one  at  present  in  the  '^I'ower;  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  well  as  I could  see  it  through  the  bars,  that  were  it  properly 
streaked  and  coloured,  it  would  in  all  things  resemble  a small  tiger.  It  is,  hovv- 
ever,  of  a very  different  colour,  being  of  a deep  brown,  and  tlie  tail  very  long 
and  pointed.  It  is  rather  darker  on  the  back ; under  the  chin  it  is  a little 
Avhitish,  as  also  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Of  all  the  American  animals,  this  is  the  most  formidable  and  mischievous; 
even  their  pretended  lion  not  excepted.  It  is  said,  there  are  several  sorts  of 
them ; and,  as  well  as  I can  remember,  I have  seen  one  or  two  here  in  Eng- 
land, both  differing  from  the  present,  in  size  and  conformation. 

TIte  cougars  are  extremely  common  in  South  America,  and,  where  the  towns 
border  upon  the  forest,  these  make  frequent  incursions  by  night  into  the  midst 
of  the  streets,  carrying  off  fowls,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  creatures.  'I'liey 
are,  however,  but  weak  and  contemptible,  compared  to  the  great  tiger,  being 
found  unable  to  cope  with  a single  man.  The  Negroes  and  Indians  are  very 
dexterous  in  encountering  them;  and  some,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  seek 
them  in  their  retreats. 

This  animal,  as  we  are  assured,  is  often  successful  against  the  crocodile ; 
and  it  is  the  only  quadruped  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  is  not  afraid  of  the 
engagement.  It  must  be  no  unpleasant  sight  to  observe,  from  a place  of  safety, 
this  extraordinary  combat,  between  animals  so  terrible  and  obnoxious  to  man. 
Such  as  have  seen  it,  describe  it  in  the  following  manner: — When  the  tiger, 
impelled  by  thirst,  that  seems  continually  to  consume  it,  comes  down  to  the  river 
side  to  drink,  the  crocodile,  which  makes  no  distinction  in  its  prey,  lifts  its 
head  above  water  to  seize  it ; the  tiger,  not  less  rapacious  than  the  other,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  force  of  the  enemy,  boldly  ventures  to  seize  it,  and 
plunges  its  claws  into  the  e5’^es  of  the  crocodile,  which  is  the  only  vulnerable 
part  of  its  body  ; upon  this  the  crocodile  instantly  dives  underwater,  and  the 
tiger  goes  down  with  him,  for  it  will  sooner  die  than  let  go  its  hold.  In  this 
manner  the  combat  continues  for  some  time,  until  the  tiger  is  drowned,  or 
escapes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  its  disabled  enemy. 

THE  PAN^1;HEII  and  the  leopard.— We  have  hitherto  found  no 

great  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing one  animal  from 
another,  each  carrying 
its  own  pecidiar  marks, 
which,  in  some  measure, 
serve  to  separate  it  from 
all  the  rest.  But  it  is 
otherwise,  when  w e come 
to  these  of  the  cat  kind, 
that  fill  up  the  chasm 
between  the  tiger  and  the 
cat.  The  spots  with 
which  their  skins  are 
diversified,  are  so  va- 
rious, and  their  size  so 
equivocal,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  distin- 
guish the  species,  par-  (LcoiMra.) 

situation  he  may  be  compared  to  a man  who  shooting  the  mottled  object  of  detestation.” 
has  been  tarred  and  feathered.  The  an.^ietj'  — Ouientai.  Fiei.u  Sj'outs. 
producL-d  by  this  stranj^e  and  novel  predica-  ♦ The  Cougar  or  Plmv  — This  animal, 
inent  soon  discovers  itself  in  dreadful  howl-  once  called  the  American  lion,  occupies  the 
mgs,  which  ser\'e  to  call  the  watchful  pea-  second  jdace  among  the  cats  of  the  new 
cants,  IV  ho,  in  that  state,  find  no  difficulty  in  world.  For  his  title,  the  latter  at  least,  he 
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ticularly  as  we  have  little  else  but  the  spots  and  the  size  to  guide  us  in 
making  the  distinction. 

Ot  all  tliis  tribe,  whose  skins  are  so  beautifully  spotted,  and  wliose  natures 
are  so  mischievous,  tlie  panther  may  be  considered  as  the  foremost.  Tliis  ani- 
mal has  been  by  tnany  naturalists  mistaken  for  the  tiger ; and,  in  fact,  it 
approaches  next  to  it  in  size,  fierceness,  and  beauty.  It  is  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  one  obvious  and  leading  character  ; that  of  being  spotted,  not  streaked  ; 
ior,  in  this  particular,  the  tiger  dilfers  from  the  panther,  the  leopard,  and  almost 
all  the  inferior  ranks  of  this  mischievous  family. 

1 his  animal,  which  Butfon  calls  simply  the  panther,  Linnaeus  the  pard,  Ges- 
nerthe  pardalis,  and  the  modern  Latins  the  leopardus;  this  animal,  I say,  which 
goes  by  too  msuiy  names,  and  which  the  English  have  indiscriminately  called 
by  the  name  ot  the  panther  or  the  leopard,  may  be  considered  as  the  largest 
oi  the  kind,  and  is  spotted  in  a manner  somewhat  different  from  those  that  are 
smaller.  As  those  spots  however,  make  the  principal  difference  between  it  and 
the  lesser  animals,  which  it  otherwise  resembles  in  shape,  size,  disposition,  and 
beauty,  I will  first  show  these  slight  distinctions,  and  mention  the  names 
each  animal  has  received  in  consequence  thereof;  and  then  proceed  to  give 
their  history  together,  still  marking  any  peculiarity  observable  in  one  of  the 
species,  which  is  not  found  in  the  rest. 

Next  to  the  great  panther,  already  mentioned,  is  the  animal  which  Buffon 
calls  the  leopard,  a name  whicii  he  acknowledges  to  be  given  arbitrarily,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  Other  naturalists  have  not  much  attended  to  the  slight 
differences  between  this  and  the  great  panther,  nor  have  they  considered  its 
discriminations  as  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  another  name.  It  has  hitherto, 
therefore,  gone  under  the  name  of  the  leopard,  or  panther  of  Senegal,  where  it 
is  chiefly  found.  The  differences  between  this  animal  and  the  former  are  these : 
the  large  panther  is  often  found  to  be  six  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  ot  the  fail ; the  panther  of  Senegal  is  not  above  f our.  The  large 
pcinther  is  marked  with  spots  in  the  manner  of  a rose,  that  is,  five  or  six  make  a 
kind  ot  circle,  and  there  is  generally  a large  one  in  the  middle.  The  leopard 
of  Senegal  has  a much  more  beautiful  coat,  the  yellow  is  more  brilliant,  and 
the  spots  are  smaller,  and  not  disposed  in  rings  but  in  clusters.  As  to  the  rest, 
they  are  both  whitish  under  the  belly  ; the  tail  in  both  is  pretty  long,  but  ratlier 
longer  iii  proportion  in  the  latter,  than  the  former.  To  these  two  animals, 
whose  differences  seem  to  be  so  very  minute,  we  may  add  a third;  namely, 
the  jaguar  or  panther  of  America.^  lliis,  in  every  respect,  resembles  the  two 


was  in  a great  degree  indebted  to  an  absurd 
notion  on  tire  part  of  the  early  colonists, 
which  was  even  shared  by  many  naturalists, 
that  he  was  in  reality,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a degenerated  variety  of  that  far  more 
noble  animal.  This  opinion  has  given  way 
to  sounder  views,  and  he  is  now  universally 
recognised  as  forming  a species  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  every  other,  by  a combina- 
tion of  characters  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake.  In  captivity,  the  puma  readily  be- 
comes tame,  and  may  even  be  rendered  docile 
and  obedient.  Ilis  manners  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  domestic  cat ; like  it  he  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  being  noticed,  raises  his  back 
and  stretches  his  limbs  beneath  the  hand 
that  caresses  him,  and  expresses  his  plea- 
sure by  the  same  quiet  and  complacent  pur- 
ring. They  soon  become  attached  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  familiar;  and  numerous 
instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which  they 
have  been  suffered  to  roam  almost  at  large 
about  the  house  without  any  injurious  re- 


sults. The  late  Mr.  Kean,  the  tragedian, 
possessed  an  animal  of  this  species  so  tame  ns 
to  follow  him  about  almost  like  a dog,  and 
to  be  frequently  introduced  into  his  drawing- 
room, when  tilled  with  company,  at  perfect 
liberty. — Ed. 

* The  Jauuah. — Buffon  has  mistaken  the 
jaguar,  which  he  describes  from  an  ocelot, 
and  refers  to  the  former  animal,  because, 
probably,  it  was  a larger  species,  to  the  pan- 
ther of  the  ancients,  transposing  his  figures 
accordingly.  The  furriers,  and  exhibitors  of 
wild  beasts  have  imbibed  this  error ; and  the 
jaguar  of  America  has  altogether  usurped 
the  name  of  panther,  from  the  species  of  the 
old  world,  to  which  it  was  originally  a])plied. 

Animai.s  of  the  Cat  kind. — In  this  spe- 
cies, we  have,  in  a remarkable  manner,  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  mutual  har- 
mony existing  between  the  mental  impulses 
anti  the  physical  jtowers  of  animals ; their 
disposition  or  inclination  to  destruction  is 
precisely  in  unison  and  proportion  with  their 
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former,  except  In  the  disposition  of  its  spots,  and  that  its  neck  and  head  are 
rather  streaked  than 
spatted.  The  jaguar  is 
also  said  to  be  lower  upon 
its  legs,  and  less  than 
the  leopard  of  Senegal. 

These  three  quadrupeds, 
as  we  see,  have  but  very 
slight  differences,  and 
the  principal  distinction 
used  by  Buffon,  is  taken 
from  the  size. 

We  come  next  to  an 
animal  confessedl)’’  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the 
former,  being  much 
smaller,  and  its  colour 
more  inclining  to  white. 

Its  name,  however,  in  (jaguar.) 

our  language,  has  caused 

no  small  confusion.  It  has  been  generally  called  by  foreigners,  tlie  onza,  or 
the  ounce,  and  this  name  some  of  our  own  writers  have  thouglit  proper  to  give 


l)odily  powers.  If  very  weak,  they  are  ex- 
cessively timid ; if  extremely  strong,  they  are 
equally  undaunted  ; while  those  which  hold 
a medium  station  in  this  respect,  seem  gene- 
rally to  appreciate,  as  it  were,  with  more 
sobriety,  the  conditions  of  their  existence, 
and  to  submit  themselves  to  the  dominion 
and  artificial  education  of  man  more  easily 
than  the  rest.  The  hunting  leopard  is  in  this 
intermediate  situation. 

Huntinq  Leopaud. — About  as  big  as  a 
large  dog,  the  leading  weapons  of  offence,  the 
claws,  are  in  the  same  situation  as  those  of 
the  animal  which  is  more  immediately  its 
•superior;  incapable  of  being  withdrawn  into 
a sheath  for  protection,  they  are  constantly 
■exposed  to  the  friction  of  the  ground,  by 
which  they  become  worn  and  blunt,  and  so 
•much  the  less  effectual  for  active  ivarfare ; 
hut  otherwise  the  animal  has  all  the  supple- 
ness and  elasticity,  the  trenchant  teeth,  and 
the  powerful  jaws  of  the  cats.  Partially  defi- 
cient, therefore,  in  the  physical  powers  of  its 
•congeners,  it  is  equally  wanting  in  the  ex- 
treme ferocity  of  its  disposition.  In  a cer- 
tain aptness  or  capability  it  possesses  of  being 
trained  for  field  sports,  it  is  also  more  like 
the  dogs  than  the  cats.  It  is,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  intermediate ; and  we  ap- 
pear to  pass  naturally  from  the  larger  race  to 
the  smaller.  It  also  exhibits  the  first  step 
or  remove  from  the  perfect  fitness  for  carni- 
vorous and  predatory  habits,  in  the  loss  of 
the  retractile  power  of  the  talons. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  hunting  leopard  in  a 
state  of  nature,  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion ; but  in  his  tamed  and  domesticated 
condition,  he  has  been  rendered  in  some  coun- 
tries a useful  auxibary  to  man.  In  the  east 


he  is  employed  in  hunting  by  the  nobles  of 
the  land. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  brief  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  which  the  chase  with 
the  hunting  leopard  is  conducted,  that  it 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
sport  of  hawking,  so  prevalent  throughout 
Europe  in  the  days  of  feudal  tyranny.  The 
animal,  or  animals,  for  occasionally  several 
of  them  are  employed  at  the  same  time,  are 
carried  to  the  field  in  low  chariots,  on  which 
they  are  kept  chained  and  hooded,  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  the  power  and  temptation 
to  anticipate  the  word  of  command,  by  leap- 
ing forth  before  the  appointed  time.  When 
they  are  thus  brought  within  view  of  a herd 
of  antelopes,  which  generally  consists  of  five 
or  six  females  and  a male,  they  are  unchained, 
and  their  hoods  are  removed,  their  kee{)ers 
directing  their  attention  to  the  prej',  which 
as  they  do  not  hunt  by  smell,  it  is  necessary 
they  should  have  constantly  in  sight.  When 
this  is  done,  the  wily  animal  does  not  at  once 
start  forwards  toward  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
but,  seemingly  aware  that  he  woidd  have  no 
chance  of  overtaking  an  ajitelope  in  the  fleet- 
ness of  the  race,  in  which  the  latter  is  be- 
yond measure  his  superior,  wends  cautiously 
along  the  ground,  concealing  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  sight,  and,  when  he 
has  in  this  covert  manner  nearly  reached  the 
unsuspecting  herd,  breaks  forth  upon  them 
unawares,  and  after  five  or  six  tremendous 
bounds,  which  he  executes  with  almost  incre- 
dible velocity,  darts  at  once  upon  his  terrified 
victim,  strangles  him  in  an  instant,  and  takes 
his  fill  of  blood.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
keeper  quietly  approaches  the  scene  of 
slauirhter,  caresses  the  successful  animal. 
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it ; but  others  of  them,  and  these  the  most  celebrated,  such  as  Williighby,  have- 
given  this  name  to  a difl’erent  animal  witli  a short  tail,  and  known  to  the  ancient®, 
and  moderns  by  the  name  of  the  lynx.  I confess  myself  at  a loss,  in  this  case, 
whom  to  follow;  the  alteration  of  names  should  be  always  made  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity. 

The  ounce,  or  the  onca  of  Linnaeus,  is  much  less  than  the  panther,  being  not, 
at  most  above  three  feet  and  a half  long:  however,  its  hair  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  panther,  and  its  tail  still  more  so.  The  panther  of  four  or  five  feet 
long,  has  a tail  but  of  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a half.  The  ounce,  which  is  but 
about  three  feet,  has  a tail  often  longer  than  the  rest  of  its  body.  The  colour  of 
the  ounce  is  also  apparently  different,  being  rather  more  inclining  to  a cream* 
colour,  which  is  deeper  on  the  back,  and  whiter  towards  the  belly.  The  hair 
on  the  back  is  an  inch  and  a half  long  ; that  on  the  belly,  two  inches  and  a half; 
which  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  panther.  Its  spots  are  disposed  pretty* 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large  panther,  except  that  on  the  haunches  it  is 
rather  marked  with  stripes  than  with  spots. 

Descending  to  animals  of  this  kind  that  are  still  smaller,  we  find  the  Cata 
mountain,  which  is  the  ocelot  of  Buflfon,  or  the  tiger  cat  of  most  of  those  who 
exhibit  it  as  a show.  It  is  less  than  the  ounce,  but  its  robe  more  beautifully 
variegated.  It  is  an  American  animal,  and  is  about  two  feet  and  a half  iu 
length,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  It  is  extremely  like  a cat, 
except  that  it  is  larger  and  slenderer,  that  its  colours  are  more  beautiful,  and  its 
tail  rather  shorter.  The  fur  is  of  a reddish  colour,  the  whole  beautified  with 
black  spots,  and  streaks  of  difl'erent  figures.  From  this  tribe  of  the  cat  kind 
with  spotted  skins  and  a long  tail,  we  come  to  another,  with  skins  diversified- 
in  like  manner,  but  with  a shorter  tail.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  lynx,  the 
name  by  which  the  animal  was  know'n  to  H31ian,  among  the  ancients;  and  to- 
all  our  old  English  writers,  among  those  of  a more  modern  date.  This  animal 
is  not  above  the  size  of  the  ounce,  but  is  rather  stronger  built,  and  it  has  but* 
twenty-eight  teeth  ; whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind  already  mentioned  have 
thirty. 

Another  animal  of  this  kind  is  called  the  syagush,  or,  as  Buffon  names  it,  the 
caracal,  it  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  resembles  the  lynx  in  size,  in 
form,  and  even  in  the  singularity  of  being  tufted  at  the  tips  of  the  ears.  How- 
ever, the  syagush  differs  in  not  being  mottled  as  the  lynx  is ; its  fur,  or  rather 
hair,  is  rougher  and  shorter ; its  tail  is  rather  longer,  its  muzzle  more  length- 
ened, its  physiognomy  more  fierce,  and  its  nature  more  savage. 

The  third  and  last  animal  that  need  be  mentioned  of  this  kind,  is  that  which 
Buflon  calls  the  serval,  and  which  he  has  first  described.  It  is  a native  of 
Malabar,  resembling  the  panther  in  its  spots,  but  the  lynx  in  the  shortness  of 
its  tail,  in  its  size,  and  in  its  strong  built  form. 

These  seem  to  be  all  the  principal  distinctions  among  animals  of  the  panther 
kind,  from  the  largest  of  this  tribe  down  to  the  domestic  cat,  which  is  the  smal- 
lest of  all  these  fierce  and  mischievous  varieties.  In  all,  their  nature  seems  pretty 
much  the  same ; being  equally  fierce,  subtle,  cruel,  and  cowardly.  The  panther,, 
including  the  leopard  and  the  jaguar,  or  American  panther,  as  they  are  the 
largest,  so  also  are  they  the  most  dangerous  of  this  kind  ; for  the  whole  race  of 
cats  are  noxious  in  proportion  to  their  power  to  do  mischief.  They  inhabit  the 
most  torrid  latitudes  of  India,  Africa,  and  America,  and  have  never  been  able 
to  multiply  beyond  the  torrid  zone.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  thickest 
and  the  most  entangled  forests,  and  often  near  remote  liabitations,  where  they 
watch  to  surprise  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  They  very  seldom  attacL 
man,  even  liiough  provoked  by  him;  they  seem  rather  desirous  of  finding, 

and  throws  to  him  pieces  of  meat  to  amuse  alarm,  and  the  animal  should  prove  unsuccess- 
him  and  keep  him  quiet  while  he  blinds  ful  in  his  attack,  he  never  attempts  to  pur- 
him  with  the  hood,  and  replaces  him  upon  the  sue  them,  but  returns  to  his  master  with  aj 
chariot,  and  chains  him.  But  if,  as  is  notun-  mortified  air,  to  be  again  let  slip  at  a fresh. 
Irequently  the  case,  the  herd  should  have  taken  quarry  whenever  a fit  opportunity  occurs. 
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safety  by  flight,  or  by  climbing  trees,  at  which  they  are  very  expert.  In  this 
manner  also  they  often  pursue  their  prey ; and,  being  expert  at  seizing  it,  as 
well  above  as  below,  they  cause  a vast  destruction.  Of  all  other  animals,  these 
are  the  most  sullen,  and,  even  to  a proverb,  untameable.  They  still  preserve 
their  fierce  and  treacherous  spirit ; and  at  those  places  where  they  are  exposed 
to  be  seen  among  others,  we  often  observe,  that  while  their  keeper  is  familiar 
with  the  lion  or  the  bear,  yet  he  is  apprehensive  of  the  large  panther,  and  keeps 
it  bound  with  the  shortest  chain. 

As  the  ounce  differs  from  these  in  figure  and  size,  so  also  it  seems  to  differ 
in  disposition,  being  more  mild,  tractable,  and  tame.  These  we  frequently  see 
as  harmless  and  innocent  as  cats ; and  there  is  one  at  present  in  the  Tower, 
with  which  the  keeper  plays  without  the  smallest  apprehension.  The  ounce, 
therefore,  is  remarkable  for  being  easily  tamed;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  employed  all 
over  the  east  for  the  purposes  of  hunting. 

The  ounce,  however,  is  not  so  dangerous ; and  is  treated  with  more  confi- 
dence and  familiarity.  It  is  usually  brought 
to  the  field  hoodwinked  behind  one  of  the 
horsemen.  When  the  game  appears,  the 
ounce  is  instantly  uncovered,  and  shown 
where  it  lies  ; upon  which  the  fierce  crea- 
ture darts  like  an  arrow  to  the  place,  and 
seizes  it  at  once,  or,  missing  it,  remains 
motionless  in  the  place.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  retrieving  its  disgrace  by  conti- 
nuing the  pursuit,  for,  although  it  bounds 
with  greater  agility  than  most  other  ani- 
mals, yet  it  is  slow  and  awkvvard  in  run- 
ning, and  has  no  means  of  finding  the  animal  it  pursues  by  the  smell,  as  is  con>- 
mon  among  those  of  the  dog  kind. 

The  catamountain,  or  ocelot,  is  one  of  the  fiercest,  and  for  its  size,  one  of  thf 
most  destructive  animals  in 
the  world.  It  is,  as  was 
before  observed,  a native  of 
South  America,  and  by  no 
means  capable  of  the  same 
education  as  the  ounce, 
which  it  more  approaches 
in  size  than  in  disposition. 

Two  of  these,  from  whom 
Bufl'on  has  taken  his  de- 
scription, were  Ijrought 
over  from  Cartliagena,  and 
having  been  taken  from 
the  dam  when  very  young, 
were  afterwards  suckled  by 

bitch.  But.  before  they 
were  three  months  old, 
they  had  strength  and  ingratitude  sutEcient  to  kill  and  devour  their  nurse.  Their 
succeeding  fierceness  and  malignity  seemed  to  correspond  with  their  first  efforts  ; 
for  no  arts  could  tame  or  soften  their  natures ; and  while  they  continued  in  their 
cages,  they  still  testified  an  unceasing  disposition  for  slaughter.  When  their 
food  was  given  them,  the  male  always  served  himself  before  the  female  ven- 
turedto  touch  a bit ; and  it  was  not  till  he  was  satisfied  that  the  other  began. 
In  their  savage  state,  these  animals  are  still  more  destructive  ; having  great 
strength  and  agility,  they  very  easily  find  and  overtake  their  prey,  which  they 
pursue  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  ; but  what  renders 
them  still  more  mischievous,  is  their  unceasing  appetite  rather  for  the  blood 
than  the  flesh  of  their  prey.  They  suck  this  with  the  greatest  avidit)',  but  fre- 
quently leave  the  carcass  otherwise  untouched,  in  order  to  pursue  other  animals 


(Catamountain*  or  Ocelot.') 


(Ounce.) 
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for  their  blood  in  like  manner.  They  generally  continue  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
like  our  wild  cats  ; where  they  make  their  nest,  and  often  l)ring  forth  tlieir 
young.  When  they  spy  any  animal  they  can  master,  and  there  are  but  few 
in  the  forest  but  what  are  inferior,  they  dart  ncwn  upon  it  with  inevitable 
exactness. 

The  whole  tribe  of  animals  of  the  panther  kind,  wini  long  tails,  are  chiefly 
inhabitants,  as  was  said,  of  the  torrid  zone ; but  those  of  the  short-tailed  kind, 
and  particidarly  (he  lynx,  is  principally  found  in  the  cold  countries  that  are 
bordering  on  the  pole.  The  lynx  is  clnelly  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, Lithuania,  Muscovy,  Siberia,  and  North  Ainerica."^  'I'hose  of  the  new 
continent,  however,  are  .rather  smaller  than  in  Europe,  as  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  their  quadrupeds ; they  are  somewhat  whiter  also,  but  in  other  res- 
pects there  is  scarce  any  difference  to  be  found  among  them.(i')  'I'liis  animal 
has  been  called  by  some  Lvpus  ccrvarivs^  or  a creature  compounded  between  a 
wolf  and  a stag ; but  for  what  reason  is  bard  to  guess  ; it  no  way  resembles 
either,  in  shape  or  in  disposition.  In  its  nature,  it  exactly  resembles  the  cat, 
except  that,  being  bigger  and 
nearly  two  feet  long,  it  is 
bolder  and  fiercer.  Like  the 
cat,  it  climbs  trees,  and  seeks 
its  prey  by  surprise ; like  the 
cat,  it  is  delicate  and  cleanly, 
covering  its  urine  with  its 
paws ; and  it  resembles  the 
wolf  in  nothing  except  its  cry, 
which  often  deceives  the  hunt- 
ers, and  induces  them  to  think 
they  hear  a wolf  and  not  a lynx. 

This  animal  also,  is  rather  more 
delicate  than  the  cat;  and, after 
having  once  feasted  upon  its 
prey,  will  never  return  to  it 
again,  but  hunts  the  woods  for 

another.  From  hence  may  have  (Lynx.) 

arisen  the  common  report  of 

the  lynx  having,  of  all  other  quadrupeds,  the  shortest  memory. 

The  syagush  and  the  serval  are  both  so  like  all  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind  in  dis 
position,  that  it  is  but  repeating  the  same  account  once  more  to  give  their  di.s- 
tinct  history.  As  the  lynx  is  found  only  in  cold  countries,  so  the  syagush  is  to 
be  met  with  only  in  the  warm  tropical  climates.  It  is  used,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ounce,  for  hunting  ; but  it  seems  to  have  a property  which  the  other 
has  not;  namely,  that  of  being  able  to  overtake  its  prey  by  pursuing  it. 


* The  Can.vda  Lvnx. — This  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  which  exists  north  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  rare  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
does  not  frequent  the  barren  grounds,  but  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  woody  districts  of 
the  interior,  since  from  seven  to  nine  thou- 
sand are  annually  procured  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  It  is  found  on  the  Macken- 
zie River,  as  far  north  as  latitude  66^.  It  is 
a timid  creature,  incapable  of  attacking  any 
uf  the  larger  quadrupeds,  birt  well  armed  for 
the  captirre  of  the  American  hare,  on  which 
it  chiefly  preys.  Its  large  paws,  slender 
loins,  and  long,  but  thick  hind  legs,  with 
large  buttocks,  scarcely  relieved  by  a short, 
thick  tail,  give  it  an  awkward,  clumsy  ap- 


pearance. It  makes  a poor  fight  when  it  is 
surprised  by  a hunter  in  a tree ; for  though  it 
spits  like  a cat,  and  wts  its  hair  up,  it  is 
ea.sily  destroyed  by  a blow  ott  the  back  with 
a slender  sUck ; and  it  never  attacks  a man. 
Its  gait  is  by  bounds,  straighllbnvard,  with 
the  back  a little  arched,  aitd  lightirrg  on  all 
the  feet  at  once.  It  swims  well,  and  will 
crois  the  arm  of  a lake  two  miles  wide  : but 
it  is  not  swift  on  land.  Thu  early  French 
writers  on  Canada,  who  ascribed  to  it  the 
habit  of  dropping  from  trees  on  the  backs  of 
deer,  and  destroying  them  by  tearing  their 
throats  and  drinking  their  blood,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Loup  cervier. — Richauuson’s 
Noitrii  American  Zooi.ouy, 
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We  had  one  of  these  animals  a few  years  ago  sent  over  from  the  East  Indies 
but  it  was  not  able  to  endure  the  change  of  climate,  and  it  died  in  a very  slior* 
time  after  it  was  brought  to  the  Tower.  Whether  consumed  b}"  disease  or  not,  1 
cannot  tell,  but  it  seemed  to  me  much  slenderer  than  the  cat  or  the  lynx,  and 
its  ears  were  much  longer;  how'ever,  it  is  a very  strong  creature  for  its  size,  and 
has  been  known  to  kill  a large  dog  in 
single  combat  :(5‘)  nevertheless,  it  is, 
like  all  of  the  cat  kind  except  the  lion, 
remarkable  for  its  cowardice,  and  will 
never,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
attack  an  animal  that  is  its  equal  in 
strength  or  activity.  For  this  reason, 
when  brought  into  the  field,  and  put 
upon  a service  of  danger,  it  obstinately 
refuses,  and  is  alert  only  in  the  pursuit 
of  animals  that  are  too  feeble  for 
resistance,  or  too  timid  to  exert  their 
strength. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  tin's 
rapacious  tribe,  we  jierceive  a simili- 
tude in  the  manners  and  dispositions  of 

them  all,  from  the  lion  to  the  cat.  The  . 

similitude  of  their  internal  conforma-  ^ 

tion,  is  still  more  exact ; the  shortness  (Syagush,  or  CiU'onal.) 

of  tlieir  intestines,  the  number  of  their 

teeth,  and  the  structure  of  their  paws.  The  first  of  this  class  is  the  lion,  distin- 
guishable from  all  the  rest  by  his  strength,  his  magnitude,  and  his  mane.  The 
second  is  the  tiger,  rather  longer  than  the  lion,  but  not  so  tall,  and  know'ii  by 
the  streaks  and  the  vivid  beauty  of  its  robe ; including  also  the  American  tiger 
or  cougar,  distinguishable  by  its  size,  next  to  that  of  the  tiger,  its  tawny  colour, 
and  its  spots.  The  third  is  the  panther  and  the  leopard.  The  fourth  is  the 
ounce,  not  so  large  as  any  of  the  former,  spotted  like  tliem,  but  distinguishable 
by  the  cream  coloured  ground  of  its  hair,  and  the  great  length  of  its  tail,  being 
above  the  length  of  its  body.  The  fifth  is  the  catamountain  or  tiger  cat,  less 
than  the  ounce,  but  differing  particularly  in  having  a shorter  tail,  and  being 
streaked  down  the  back  like  a tiger.  The  sixth  is  the  short-tailed  kind,  namely, 
the  lynx,  of  the  size  of  the  former,  but  with  a short  tail,  streaked,  and  the  tips 
of  its  ears  tufted  with  black.  The  seventh  is  the  syagush,  differing  from  the 
lynx  in  not  being  mottled  like  it,  in  not  being  so  large,  and  in  having  the  ears 
longer,  though  tipped  with  black,  as  before.  The  eighth  is  the  serval,  resem- 
bling the  lynx  in  its  form,  and  the  shortness  of  its  tail ; streaked  also  like  it,  but 
not  having  the  tips  of  its  ears  tufted.  Lastly,  the  cat,  wild  and  tame,  with  all  its 
varieties  ; all  less  than  any  of  the  former,  but  like  them,  equally  insidious,  rapa- 
cious, and  cruel.* 


^ Reproduction.  — Tlie  course  of  repro- 
fluctioa  of  the  large  felinae  has,  of  late  years, 
been  perfectly  open  to  observation  in  the  mena- 
geries, and  one  cannot  but  feel  some  surprise 
that  the  breeding  these  animals  in  a state  of 
confinement  should  be  comparatively  matter 
of  modern  experiment  only.  We  have  now 
not  only  instances  of  these  animals  breeding 


in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  varieties  have 
been  reproduced,  so  distant,  as  to  be  inserted 
in  zoological  catalogues,  as  specifically  dif- 
ferent. We  may  advert  to  the  reproduction 
between  the  African  lion  and  Asiatic  tigress, 
in  Atkins’s  menagerie.  Between  these  spe- 
cies, three  cubs  were  littered  at  Windsor  in 
1824.  They  are  named  lion-tigers. 


(")  BufTon. 
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The  second  class  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  may  be  denominated  tlinse  of  the 
dog  kind."^  This  class  is  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  the  former, 
and  yet  neither  so  treacherous,  rapacious,  nor  cowardly.  This  class  may  be  prin- 
cipally distinguished  by  their  claws,  which  have  no  sheath,  like  those  of  the  cat 
kind,  but  still  continue  at  the  point  of  each  toe,  without  a capability  of  being 
stretched  lorward  or  drawn  back.  The  nose  also,  as  well  as  the  jaw,  of  all  the 
dog  kind,  is  longer  than  in  the  cat;  the  body  is,  in  proportion,  more  strongly 
made,  and  covered  with  hair  instead  of  fur.  There  are  many  internal  distinc- 
tions also;  as  in  the  intestines,  which  are  much  longer  in  the  dog  kind  than  in 
those  ot  the  cat ; the  eye  is  not  formed  for  night  vision  ; and  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  diffused,  in  the  dog  kinds,  upon  a very  extensive  membrane  within  the  skull. 

If  we  compare  the  natural  habitudes  of  this  class  with  the  former,  we  shall 
find  that  the  dog  kinds  are  not  so'solitary  as  those  of  the  cat,  but  love  to  hunt  in 
company,  and  encourage  each  other  with  their  mutual  cries.  In  this  manner 
the  dog  and  the  jackal  pursue  their  prey;  and  the  wolf  and  fox,  which  are  of 
this  kind,  though  more  solitary  and  silent  among  us,  yet,  in  countries  where  less 
persecuted,  and  where  they  can  more  fearlessly  display  their  natural  inclinations, 
they  are  found  to  keep  together  in  packs,  and  pursue  tlieir  game  with  alternate 
bowlings. 


• The  Doq  Species. — The  very  extensive 
varieties  of  the  dog,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  domestication  and  other  causes, 
liave  led  naturalists  into  great  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  original  stock  from  which 
lliese  varieties  have  sprung.  Wild  dogs,  as 
they  are  at  present  found,  are,  in  most  cases, 
dogs  without  masters ; living  in  a miserable 
condition,  away  from  human  society,  and 
casil}'  won  back  to  its  subjection  and  com- 
.foris:  tliese  therefore,  do  not  advance  our 


inquiries,  as  to  the  original  type  of  the  spe- 
cies in  a state  of  nature.  Some  think  the 
dog  is  a jackal,  some  a wolf.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  erect  ears,  many  of  our  domestic  dogs 
nearly  resemble  the  hiilf-reclaimed  species, 
such  as  the  Esquimaux,  (see  a subsequent 
note)  ; and  again,  others,  in  the  shape  of  the 
head,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Australasian 
dog,  which  has  been  lately  considered  iis  re- 
taining most  of  tbe  probable  distinctive  cha- 
racters o<'  the  wild  and  original  stock. 
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Animals  of  the  dog  kind  want  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  cat  kind,  and 
yet  are  possessed  of  others  in  which  the  latter  are  deficient.  Upon  observing 
their  claws,  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  they  cannot,  like  cats,  pursue  their 
prey  up  the  sides  of  a tree,  and  continue  the  chase  among  the  branches ; their 
unmanageable  claws  cannot  stick  in  the  bark,  and  thus  support  the  body  up 
along  the  trunk,  as  we  see  the  cat  very  easily  performs : wlienever,  therefore, 
their  prey  flies  up  the  tree  from  them,  they  can  only  follow  it  with  their  eyes,  or 
watch  ks  motions  till  hunger  again  brings  it  to  the  ground.  For  this  reason,  the 
proper  prey  of  the  dog  kind  are  only  those  animals  that,  like  themselves,  are 
unfitted  for  climbing ; the  bare,  the  rabbit,  the  gaxelle,  or  the  roe-buck. 

As  they  are,  in  this  respect,  inferior  to  the  cat,  so  they  exceed  it  in  the  sense 
of  smelling ; by  which  alone  they  pursue  their  prey  with  certainty  of  success, 
wind  it  through  all  its  mazes,  and  tire  it  down  by  perseverance.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  in  the  savage  state,  that  their  prey  is  either  too  much  diminished, 
or  too  wary  to  serve  for  a snflicient  supply.  In  this  case,  when  driven  to  aii 
extremity,  all  the  dog  kinds  can  live  for  some  time  upon  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which,  if  they  do  not  please  the  appetite,  at  least  serve  to  appease  their  hunger. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  the  dog  has  every  reason  to  claim  the  preference,  being  the 
most  intelligent  of  all  knovvn  quadrupeds,  and  the  acknowledged  friend  of  man- 
kind. The  dog,  {g)  independent  of  the  beauty  of  his  form,  his  vivacity,  force, 
and  swiftness,  is  possessed  of  all  those  internal  qualifications  that  can  conciliate 
the  affections  of  man,  and  make  the  tyrant  a protector.  A natural  share  of 
courage,  an  angry  and  ferocious  disposition,  renders  the  dog,  in  its  savage  state, 
a formidable  enemy  to  all  other  animals : but  these  readily  give  way  to  very 
different  qualities  in  the  domestic  dog,  whose  only  ambition  seems  the  desire  to 
please  ; he  is  seen  to  come  crouching  along,  to  lay  his  force,  his  courage,  and 
all  his  useful  talents,  at  the  feet  of  his  master;  he  waits  his  orders,  to  which  he 
pays  implicit  obedience  ; he  consults  his  looks,  and  a single  glance  is  sufficient 
to  put  him  in  motion ; he  is  more  faithful  even  than  the  most  boasted  among 
men  ; he  is  constant  in  his  affections,  friendly  without  interest,  and  grateful  for 
the  slightest  favours  ; much  more  mindful  of  benefits  received  than  injuries 
offered;  he  is  not  driven  off  by  unkindness;  hg  still  continues  humble,  sub- 
missive, and  imploring  ; his  only  hope  to  be  serviceable,  his  only  terror  to  dis- 
please ; he  licks  the  hand  that  has  been  just  lifted  to  strike  him,  and  at  last 
disarms  resentment  by  submissive  perseverance.''’ 


Faculties  op  Biiutes. — The  dog  is  the 
only  animal  that  dreams ; he  and  the  ele- 
phant the  only  animals  that  understand  looks ; 
the  elephant  is  the  only  animal  that,  besides 
man , feels  eH/««  ; the  dog,  the  only  quadru- 
ped that  has  been  brought  to  speak.  Leibnitz 
bears  witness  to  a hound  in  Saxony,  that 
could  speak  distinctly  thirty  words. — A kcana 
OP  Science,  1829. 

The  Poodles  pitoii  Milan. — Mrs.  Lee, 
in  a letter  to  Loudon’s  Magazine,  thus  writes 
of  these  sagacious  animals  : — “ Sir, — Two 
very  remarkable  savans  now  divide  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  public  with  the  romantic 
iragedy  of  Hernaui  by  Victor  Hugo.  They 
are  Poodles  from  Milan,  where  they  have 
received  their  education  ; the  elder,  named 
Fido,  is  white,  with  some  black  patches  on 
the  head  and  back,  and  the  younger,  who  is 
called  Bianco,  is  also  white,  but  with  red 
spots.  Fido  is  a grave  and  serious  personage, 
walks  with  dignity  round  the  circle  assembled 


to  see  him,  and  appears  much  absorbed  in 
reflection.  Bianco  is  young  and  giddy,  but 
full  of  talent  when  he  chooses  to  apply  it. 
Owing  to  his  more  sedate  disposition,  Fido, 
however,  is  called  upon  to  act  the  principal 
part  of  the  exhibition  : a word  is  dictated  to 
him  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
French,  or  Kuglish  language,  and  selected 
from  a vocabulary  where  fifty  words  in  each 
tongue  are  inscribed,  and  which  altogether 
make  three  hundred  diflerent,  combinations. 
An  alphabet  is  placed  before  Fido,  and  from  it 
he  takes  the  letters  which  compose  the  given 
word,  and  lays  them  in  their  proper  order  at 
the  feet  of  his  master.  On  one.  occasion  he  was 
told  to  spell  the  word  Heaven,  and  he  quickly 
placed  the  letters  till  he  came  to  the  second  e, 
he  stood  for  an  instant  as  if  puzzled,  but  in 
a moment  after  he  took  the  e out  of  the  first 
syllable,  and  put  it  into  the  second.  His  at- 
tainments in  orthography,  however,  are  not 
so  surprising  as  those  in  arithmetic ; he  prac- 


(g)  The  rest  of  this  description  of  the  dog  is  taken  from  BufTon;  what  I have  added,  is 
marked  as  before. 
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]More  docile  than  man,  more  obedient  than  any  other  animal,  he  is  not  only- 
instructed  in  a short  time,  but  he  also  conforms  to  the  dispositions  and  the  man- 
ners ot  those  who  command  him.  He  takes  his  tone  from  the  house  he  inhabits ; 
like  the  rest  ot  the  domestics,  he  is  disdainful  among  the  great,  and  churlish 
among  clowns.  Alw^'s  assiduous  in  serving  his  master,  and  only  a friend  to 
his  friends,  he  is  indifferent  to  all  the  rest,  and  declares  himself  openly  against 
such  as  seem  to  be  dependent  like  himself.  He  knows  a beggar  by  his  clothes, 
by  his  voice,  or  his  gestures,  and  forbids  his  approach.  When  at  night  the 
guard  of  the  house  is  (tommitted  to  his  care,  he  seems  proud  of  the  charge  ; he 
continues  a watchful  sentinel,  he  goes  his  rounds,  scents  strangers  at  a distance, 
and  gives  them  warning  of  his  being  upon  duty.  If  tliey  attempt  to  break  in 
apon  his  territories,  he  becomes  more  fierce,  flies  at  them,  threatens,  fights,  and 
either  conquers  alone,  or  alarms  those  who  have  most  interest  in  coming  to  his 
assistance;  however,  when  he  has  conquered,  he  quietly  reposes  upon  the  spoil. 


tisesthe  four  rules  with  extraordinary  facility, 
arranges  the  double  ciphers  as  he  did  the 
double  vowels  in  the  word  heaven,  and  rarely 
makes  an  error.  When  such  does  occur,  his 
more  thoughtless  companion  is  called  in  to 
rectify  it,  which  he  invariably  does  with  the 
greatest  quickness  ; but  as  he  had  rather  play 
than  work,  and  pulls  Fido  by  the  ears  to 
make  him  as  idle  as  himself,  he  is  quickly 
dismissed.  One  day  the  steady  Fido  spelt 
the  word  Jupiter  with  a b,  instead  of  a p, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Germans ; Bianco 
•was  summoned  to  his  aid,  who,  after  con- 
templating the  word,  pushed  out  the  b with 
liis  nose,  and  seizing  a.  p between  his  teeth, 
put  it  into  the  vacancy.  Fido  is  remarkable 
for  the  modest  firmness  with  which  he  insists 
upon  his  correctness  when  he  feels  convinced 
of  it  himself ; for  a lady  having  struck  a re- 
peating watch  in  his  ear,  he  selected  an  8 for 
the  hour,  and  a 6 for  the  three  quarters.  The 
company  present,  and  his  master,  called  out 
to  him  he  was  wrong  ; he  reviewed  his  num- 
bers, and  stood  still,  his  master  insisted,  and 
he  again  examined  his  ciphers,  after  which 
he  went  quietly,  but  not  in  the  least  abashed, 
into  the  middle  of  the  carpet,  and  looked  at 
his  audience ; the  watch  was  then  sounded 
Again,  and  it  was  found  to  have  struck  two  at 
•evet^'  quarter,  and  Fido  received  the  plaudits 
which  followed  with  as  gentle  a demeanour 
as  he  had  borne  the  accusation  of  error. 

“ One  occupation  seems  to  bring  the  giddy 
Bianco  to  the  gravity  of  the  elder  savun,  and 
■when  the  spectators  are  tired  of  arithmetic 
and  orthography,  the  two  dogs  either  sit  down 
with  each  other  to  beaxtk,  or  become  the  anta- 
gonists of  one  of  the  company.  They  ask 
for,  or  refuse  cards,  as  their  hands  require, 
with  a most  important  look ; they  cut  at  the 
proper  times,  and  never  mistake  one  suit  for 
another.  They  have  recourse  to  their  ciphers 
to  mark  their  points ; and  on  one  occasion 
Bianco  having  won,  he  selected  his  number, 
and  on  being  asked  what  were  the  gains  of 
his  adversary,  he  immediately  took  an  0 be- 
tween his  teetli,  and  showed  it  to  tht  querist ; 


and  both  seem  to  know  all  the  turns  of  the 
game  as  thoroughly  as  the  most  experienced 
card-players. 

“ All  this  passes  without  the  slightest  vi- 
sible or  audible  sign  between  the  poodles  and 
their  master;  the  spectators  are  placed  within 
three  steps  of  the  carpet  on  which  the  per- 
formance goes  forward  ; people  have  gone  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  watching  the  master; 
every  body  visits  them,  and  yet  no  one  has 
found  out  the  mode  of  communication  esta- 
blished between  them  and  their  owner.  What- 
ever this  communication  may  be,  it  does  not 
deduct  from  the  wonderful  intelligence  of 
these  animals ; for  there  must  be  a multi- 
plicity ol  signs  not  only  to  be  understood  with 
eyes  or  eare,  but  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  in  their  minds,  or  to  be  combined  one 
with  another,  for  the  various  trials  in  which 
they  are  exercised. 

“ I have  seen  learned  pigs  and  ponies,  and 
can,  after  these  spectacles,  readily  imagine 
how  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  a dog  may 
be  brought  to  a knowledge  of  the  orthography 
of  three  hundred  words ; but  I must  confess 
myself  puzzled  by  the  acquirements  of  these 
poodles  in  arithmetic,  which  must  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  spectator  who  proposes 
the  numbers ; but  that  which  is  most  sur- 
prising of  all  is  the  skill  with  which  they 
play  6cart6.  The  gravity  and  attention  with 
which  they  carry  on  their  game  is  almost  lu- 
dicrous, and  the  satisfaction  of  Bianco  when 
he  marks  his  points  is  perfectly  evident. 

“ I must  not  omit  a very  amiable  feature  in 
the  character  of  these  four-footed  savans, 
which  is,  that  their  great  superiority  of  in- 
struction over  their  brethren  has  not  in  the 
least  destroyed  their  more  engaging  qualities. 
Not  only  are  they  obedient,  but  lively,  affec- 
tionate and  gentle,  and  have  not  one  particle 
of  conceit,  though  all  Paris  sees  and  admires 
them. 

“ I can  vouch  for  the  entire  veracity  of  the 
above  statement,  and  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — 
Sarah'Lee,  27,  liurton  Street,  Burton  Cret- 
cent,  March,  1830.”  (Late  Miss  Bowditch.) 
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and  abstains  from  what  he  has  detered  others  from  abusing;  giving  thus  at  once 

a lesson  of  courage,  temperance,  and  jidehty.^  „ • i ,,  , r fl  » 

The  desire  of  hunting  is  natural  to  the  dog,  for  all  animals  that  live  upon  tlesh 
hunt  by  nature  ; the  lion  and  the  tiger,  whose  force  is  so  great  that  they  are 
sure  to  concpier,  hunt  alone,  and  without  art;  the  wolf,  the  tox,  and  the  wild 
dog  hunt  in  packs,  assist  each  other,  and  partake  the  spoil,  iiut  when  educa- 
tion has  perfected  this  talent  in  the  domestic  dog,  when  he  has  been  taught  by 
man  to  repress  his  ardour,  to  measure  his  motions,  and  not  to  exhaust  his  force 
by  too  sudden  an  exertion  of  it,  he  then  hunts  with  method,  and  always  with 

success  • 

Althouo^h  the  wild  dog,  such  as  he  was  before  he  came  under  the  protection 

of  mankind,  is  at  present  utterly  unknown,  no  such  animal  being  now  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world,  yet  there  are  many  that,  from  a domestic  state, 
have  turned  savage,  and  entirely  pursue  the  dictates  ot  nature  + In  those 
deserted  and  uncultiv.ated  countries  where  the  dog  is  lound  wild,  they  seem 
entirely  to  partake  of  the  disposition  of  the  wolf;  they  unite  in  large  bodies, 
and  attack  the  most  formidable  animals  of  the  forest,  the  cougar,  the  panther, 
and  the  bison.  In  America,  where  they  were  originally  brought  by  the  Euro- 
peans, and  abandoned  by  their  masters,  they  have  multiplied  to  such  a degree, 
that  they  spread  in  packs  over  the  wdiole  country,  attack  all  other  animals,  and 
even  man  himself  does  not  pass  without  insult.  They  are  there  treated  in  the 
sn.m6  lusnncr  us  oil  other  c&rnivorous  tiuimsls^  unu  Killed,  wherever  they  huppen 
to  come-  however,  they  are  easily  tamed:  when  taken  home,  and  treated  with 
kindness  and  lenity,  they  quickly  become  submissive  and  familiar,  and  continue 
faithfully  attached  to  their  masters.  J 


* Sagacity. — Tlie  most  amusing  fact  of 
this  kind  that  I know  of  is  one  that  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a gentleman  on  whose  veracity 
I can  place  the  most  implicit  reliance ; and 
■though  it  may  appear  to  bordei*on  the  mar- 
vellous, I think  it  too  entertaining  to  with- 
hold it.  He  informed  me,  that  a friend  of 
his,  who  had  occasion,  when  in  Paris,  to  pass 
■ one  of  the  bridges  across  the  Seine,  had  his 
hoots,  which  had  been  previously  well  po- 
ll shed,  dirted  by  a poodle  dog  nibbing  against 
them.  He  in  consequence  went  to  a man 
who  was  stationed  on  the  bridge,  and  had 
them  cleaned.  The  same  circumstance  having 
occured  more  than  once,  his  curiosity  was 
excited,  and  he  watched  the  dog.  He  saw 
him  roll  himself  in  the  mud  of  the  river,  and 
then  watch  for  a person  with  well-polished 
boots,  against  which  he  contrived  to  rub  him- 
self. Finding  that  the  shoe-black  was  the 
owner  of  the  dog,  he  taxed  him  with  the  arti- 
fice; and  after  a little  hesitation,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  taught  the  dog  the  trick 
in  order  to  procure  customers.  The  gentle- 
man being  struck  with  the  dog’s  sagacity, 
purchased  him  at  a high  price,  and  brought 
him  to  England.  He  kept  him  tied  up  in 
London  some  time,  and  then  released  him. 
The  dog  remained  with  him  a day  or  two, 
and  then  ■ made  his  escape.  A fortnight 
afterwards  ho  was  found  with  his  former 
master,  pursuing  his  old  trade  on  the  bridge 
in  Paris. — Jesse’s  Gi.kanings. 

+ The  Dog  sometimes  RETiioouAnF.s  into 
4.  SAVAGE  STATE. — In  December,  17b4,  a dog 


was  left  by  a smuggling  vessel  near  Bromer, 
on  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Finding 
himself  deserted,  he  began  to  worry  sheep, 
and  did  so  much  mischief,  that  he  created 
very  considerable  alarm  in  the  county  for  a 
circuit  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  It  is 
asserted,  that  when  he  caught  a sheep,  he  bit 
a hole  in  its  right  side,  and  after  eating  the 
fat  about  the  kidneys,  left  it.  Several  of  them 
thus  mangled  were  found  alive  by  the  shep- 
herds ; and,  by  proper  attention,  some  of 
them  not  only  recovered,  but  aftenvaids  had 
lambs.  From  the  delicacy  of  his  feeding, 
the  destruction  may  in  some  measure  be 
conceived,  as  the  fat  of  one  sheep  in  a day 
would  scarcely  satisfy  his  hunger.  Various 
were  the  means  used  to  destroy  him:  fre- 
quently was  he  pursued  with  hounds,  grey- 
hounds, &c.,  but  when  the  dogs  came  up  with 
him,  he  lay  down  on  his  back,  as  if  suppli- 
cating for  mere)',  and  in  that  position  they 
never  hurt  him.  He  was  one  day  pursued 
from  Howick  to  a distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles,  but  returned  thither  and  killed 
a sheep  the  same  evening.  His  general  re- 
sidence was  upon  the  Hind  Hill,  near  Howick, 
where  he  had  a view  of  four  roads,  and  there, 
in  1785,  he  was  at  last  shot — Annals  ok 
Sporting. 

J The  Dhole,  or  Wild  Dog  ok  India. — 
Some  have  confounded  the  dhole,  or  wild  dog, 
with  the  jackal.  This  very  singular  animal  is, 
I believe,  only  to  be  found  along  the  borders 
of  the  western  frontier  of  Bengal ; and  even 
there  they  are  so  scarce  as  not  to  b«  generally 
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In  the  same  manner,  as  the  dog  is  of  the  most  complying  disposition,  so  also 
13  It  tne  most  susceptible  of  change  in  its  form  ; the  varieties  of  this  animal 
oeing  too  many  for  even  the  most  careful  describer  to  mention.  The  climate, 
the  food,  and  the  education,  all  make  strong  impressions  upon  the  animal,  and 
produce  alterations  in  its  shape,  its  colour,  its  hair,  its  size,  and  in  every  thing 
but  its  nature.  The  same  dog,  taken  from  one  climate,  and  brought  to  another, 
seems  to  become  another  animal ; but  different  breeds  are  as  much  separated, 
to  all  appearance,  as  any  two  animals  the  most  distinct  in  nature.’^  Nothing 
appears  to  continue  constant  with  them  but  their  internal  conformation ; dif- 
ferent in  the  figure  of  the  body,  in  the  length  of  the  nose,  in  the  shape  of  the 
head,  in  the  length  and  the  direction  of  the  ears  and  tail,  in  the  colour,  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  hair;  in  short,  different  in  every  thing  but  that 
make  of  the  parts  which  serve  to  continue  the  species,  and  keep  the  animal 


(Head  of  the  Dhole,  or  Wild  Dog  of  India.) 

known.  They  are  by  nature  extremely  shy, 
and  avoid  all  places  which  are  much  fre- 
quented either  by  men  or  cattle.  Residing 
for  the  most  part  in  those  immense  sauU 
jungles,  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  appear 
like  one  black,  dreary  wilderness,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Europeans  in  general,  who 
mostly  confine  their  occupations  and  their 
ordinary  recreations  to  the  open  countrj’,  could 
have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  them.  I 
should,  perhaps,  after  more  than  twenty  years’ 
residence  in  Bengal,  in  which  time  I have 
traversed  the  country  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, have  quitted  India,  and  been  inclined 
to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  dhole,  had  I 
not  been  stationed  two  years  in  Ramghur,  in 
the  heart  of  the  western  frontier,  and  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  its  identity.  The 
dhole,  commonly  so  called,  though  its  name 
varies  much  in  different  places,  appears  to  be 
about  the  size  of  a small  greyhound.  It  has 
an  uncommonly  keen  look  ; the  countenance 
being  highly  enlivened  by  a remarkably  briU 
liant  eye.  The  body,  which  is  slender  and 
deep-chested,  is  ■re.w  thinly  covered  with  a 
reddish  brown  coat  ofhair,  o.,  more  properly, 
of  a rich  bay  colour.  The  tall  u’  long  and 
thin,  becoming,  like  the  feet,  ears,  n.;tzzle, 
&c.,  darker  towards  the  extremities.  Then 
limbs,  though  light  and  compact,  appear  to 
be  remarkably  strong,  and  to  be  equally  cal- 
culated for  speed  or  for  power. 


The  dholes  are  said  to  he  perfectly  inno- 
cent if  unmolested  ; but  if  attacked,  extremely 
fierce  and  implacable.  They  do  not  willingly 
approach  persons;  but,  if  they  chance  to 
meet  any  in  their  course,  they  do  not  show 
any  particular  anxiety  to  avoid  their  sight ; 
they  view  the  human  race  rather  as  objects 
of  curiosity : appearing  not  to  be  actuated 
either  by  apprehension  or  enmity.  The  pea- 
sants state  that  the  dholes  are  keen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  or  powers  of  the  animal 
they  hunt ; prefering  elks  to  other  deer,  and 
particularly  seeking  the  royal  tiger.  I have 
before  suggested  the  probability  that  some 
particular  enemy  exists,  which  thins  the  tiger 
species;  or  else,  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
propagation,  their  numbers  would,  inevitably, 
extend  to  the  destruction  of  every  other  ani- 
mal. Indeed,  I feel  some  inclination  to  attri- 
bute such  a check,  on  their  multiplication,, 
to  the  dhole  I which,  though  incapable  indi- 
vidually, or  perhaps  in  small  numbers,  to- 
cflect  the  destruction  of  a royal  tiger,  may, 
from  their  custom  of  hunting  together,  with, 
great  ease  overcome  any  beast  to  be  found  ia 
the  wilds  of  India ; not,  perhaps,  excepting 
the  rhinoceros  ; which,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  numbers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Ganges,  where  alone  the  dholes  are  as  yet 
known  to  exist. — Oriental  Field  Sports. 

* Degeneration  of  Dogs,  in  warm  cli- 
mates.  — Many  affect  to  treat  the  idea  of 
degeneration  in  quadrupeds  with  ridicule; 
but  all  who  have  been  resident  any  time  in 
India,  must  be  completely  satisfied  that  dogs 
of  European  breed  become  after  every  suc- 
cessive generation,  more  and  more  similar  to- 
the  pariah  or  indigenous  dog  of  that  coun- 
trj'. Hounds  are  the  most  rapid  in  their 
decline;  and  except  in  the  shape  of  their 
ears,  are  very  like  many  of  the  village  curs, 
both  in  colour  and  form.  Greyhounds  and 
pointers  decline  also  greatly,  but  with  occa- 
sional exceptions.  Spaniels  and  teiriers  pre- 
serve their  race  with  less  deviation  than  tho 
oiher  breeds.  Mastiffs  have  been  taken  to 
India,  but  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  them. 
— Oriental  Field  Sports. 
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distinct  from  all  others.  It  is  this  peculiar  conformation,  this  power  of  prodti- 
cing  an  animal  that  can  reproduce,  that  marks  the  kind,  and  approximates- 
forms  that  at  first  sight  seems  never  made  for  conjunction. 

From  this  single  consideration,  therefore,  we  may  at  once  pronounce  all  dogs 
to  be  of  one  kind ; but  which  of  them  is  the  original  of  all  the  rest,  w'hich  of 
them  is  the  savage  dog  from  whence  such  a variety  of  descendants  have  come 
down,  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine.  We  may  easily,  indeed,  observe,  that 
all  those  animals  which  are  under  the  influence  of  man,  are  subject  to  great 
variations.  Such  as  have  been  sufficiently  independent,  so  as  to  choose  their 
own  climate,  their  own  nourishment,  and  to  pursue  their  own  habitudes,  pre- 
serve the  original  marks  of  nature,  without  much  deviation  ; and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  first  of  these  is  even  at  this  day  very  well  represented  in  their 
descendants.  But  such  as  man  has  subdued,  transported  from  one  climate  to 
another,  controlled  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  their  food,  have  most  proba- 
bly been  changed  also  in  their  forms  ; particularly  tlie  dog  has  felt  these  altera- 
tions more  strongly  than  any  other  of  the  domestic  kinds ; for  living  more  like 
man,  he  may  be  thus  said  to  live  more  irregularly  also,  and  consequently,  must 
have  felt  all  those  changes  that  such  variety  would  naturally  produce.  Some 
other  causes  also  may  be  assigned  for  this  variety  in  the  species  of  the  dog : as 
he  is  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  when  accident  has  produced  any 
singularity  in  its  productions,  man  uses  all  his  art  to  continue  this  peculiarity 
unchanged ; either  by  breeding  from  such  as  had  those  singularities,  or  by 
destroying  such  as  happened  to  want  them  ; besides,  as  the  dog  produces  much 
more  frequently  than  some  other  animals,  and  lives  a shorter  time,  so  the 
chance  for  its  varieties  will  be  offered  in  greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal,  and  w'hichthe  artificial  or  accidental  variety, 
is  a question  which,  as  was  said,  is  not  easily  resolved.  If  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  dogs  of  different  sorts  be  compared  with  each  other,  it  will  be  found, 
except  in  point  of  size,  that  in  this  respect  they  are  exactly  the  same.  This, 
therefore,  afibrds  no  criterion.  If  we  look  among  the  number  of  varieties  to  be 
found  in  the  dog,  we  shall  not  find  one  so  like  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  as  that  which 
is  called  the  shepherd’s  dog.  This  is  that  dog  with  long,  coarse  hair  on  all  parts 
except  the  nose,  pricked  ears,  and  a long  nose,  which  is  common  enough  among 
us,  and  receives  his  name  from  being  principally  used  in  guarding  and  attend- 
ing on  sheep.  This  seems  to  be  the  primitive  animal  of  his  kind ; and  we  shall 
be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  if  we  attend  to  the  different  characters 
which  climate  produces  in  this  animal,  and  the  difierent  races  of  dogs  which  are 
propagated  in  every  country'.’^ 


* The  Shepherd’s  Dog. — This  useful  and 
intelligent  aninaal  is  one  of  the  most  placid, 
obedient,  serene,  and  grateful  members  of 
the  canine  race.  He  is  ever  alive  to  the 
slightest  indication  of  his  master’s  wishes, 
prompt  and  gratified  to  execute  them,  and  he 
seems  to  enjoy  the  greatest  delight  when  em- 
])loyed  in  any  kind  of  useful  service.  Formed 
by  nature  with  an  instinctive  propensity  to 
industry,  he  is  never  more  pleased  than  iu 
exerting  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
and  in  giving  constant  proofs  of  his  inviola- 
ble attachment. 

The  native  calmness,  patience,  and  devo- 
ted faithfulness  of  the  shepherd’s  dog,  render 
him  insensible  to  all  attractions  beyond  the 
arduous  duties  connected  with  the  flock  un- 
der his  care.  When  once  properly  trained, 
he  not  only  becomes  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  his  beat,  but  also  with  every 
individual  in  his  flock ; he  will  most  cor- 


rectly select  his  own,  and  drive  off  such  as 
encroach  on  his  limits.  This  appears  the 
more  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the 
vast  extent  of  mountain  country  and  the  nu- 
merous flocks  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
single  shepherd,  a duty  which  he  could  not 
possibly  perform,  but  for  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices of  this  sagacious  animal.  A word  or 
signal  from  him  will  direct  the  dog,  so  as  to 
conduct  the  flock  to  any  point  required,  and 
that  signal  he  will  obey  with  energy,  and 
unering  certainty.  The  labour  of  a shep- 
herd, with  the  assistance  of  a dog,  is  com- 
paratively an  easy  task ; but  without  one,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  an  occupation  more 
arduous.  Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  this 
animal,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  collect  flocks  in  those  extensive  and 
precipitous  tracts  of  mountain-land  where 
the  sheep  delight  to  graze,  and  which  iu 
many  places  are  quite  inaccessible  to  man. 
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He  makes  the  stem  of  that  genealogical  tree  which  has  been  branched  out  into 
every  part  of  the  world.  1 his  animal  still  continues  pretty  nearly  in  its  original 


Tlie  shepherd’s  dog,  from  being  inured 
to  all  weathers,  is  naturally  hardy;  and, 
accustomed  to  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  is  the 
least  voracious  of  the  species,  and  can  sub- 
sist upon  a scanty  allowance.  If  a shepherd 
is  travelling  with  his  flock  to  a distance,  his 
dog  will  only  repose  close  to  his  feet ; and 
should  he  wish  to  leave  them  for  the  purpose 
of  refreshment,  he  has  only  to  intimate  his 
intention  to  his  dog,  and  in  his  absence,  he 
will  guard  the  sheep  with  as  much  care,  and 
keep  them  within  due  bounds,  as  well  as  he 
himself  could  have  done.  Although  left  alone 
for  hours,  a well  trained  dog  always  keeps 
the  flock  within  the  limits  of  a made  road, 
even,  although  there  are  no  fences. 

Esquimaux  Dog. — Cap- 
tain Lyon  who  had  many 
opportunities  of  studying 
the  habits  of  this  noble 
animal,  thus  interestingly 
writes  about  it. 

“ Having  myself  pos- 
sessed, during  our  second 
winter,  a team  of  eleven 
very  fine  animals,  I was 
enabled  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  good 
qualities  than  could  possibly 
liave  been  the  case  by  the 
casual  visits  of  the  Esqui- 
maux  to  the  ships.  The 
form  ol  the  Esquimaux  dog 
is  very  similar  to  that  of 
our  shepherds’  dogs  in  Eng- 
land. but  he  is  more  mus- 
cular »nd  broad  chested, 
owing  to  the  constant  and  severe  work  to 
which  he  is  brought  up.  In  size,  a fine  dog 
IS  about  the  height  of  the  Newfoundland 
breed,  but  broad  like  a mastiff  in  every  part 
except  the  nose.  Young  dogs  are  put  into 
harness  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  and  being 
tied  up,  soon  acquire  a habit  of  pulling  in 
their  attempts  to  recover  their  liberty,  or  to 
roam  in  quest  of  their  mother.  When  about 
two  months  old,  they  are  put  into  the  sledge 
with  the  grown  dogs,  and  sometimes  eight 
or  ten  little  ones  are  under  the  charge  of 
some  steady  old  animal,  where  with  frequent, 
and  sometimes  cruel  beatings,  they  soon 
receive  a competent  education.” 

In  another  passage  Captain  Lyon  says. 
Our  eleven  dogs  were  large,  and  even  ma- 
jestic looking  animals ; and  an  old  one  of 
eculiar  sagacity,  was  placed  at  their  head 
y having  a longer  trace,  so  as  to  lead  them 
through  the  safest  and  dryest  place ; these 
animals  having  such  a dread  of  water,  as  to 
receive  a severe  beating  before  they  would 
*wiin  a foot.  The  leader  as  instant  in 


The  breed  of  this  dog  is  preserved  with 
the  greatest  attention  to  purity  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  his  services  are  invaluable.  The 
shepherd’s  dog  of  this  country,  with  all  his 
good  qualities,  is  still  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  size  and  strength  to  those  of  the  Alps,  and 
of  that  extensive  range  of  mountains  which 
divide  France  from  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
variety  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caucasus.  In  this  country  there  are  two 
kinds  of  this  dog ; — that  used  by  the  shep- 
herds, which  is  of  a small  size,  and  the  breed 
used  by  drovers  and  butchers.  — Captain 
Brown. 


obeying  the  voice  of  the  driver,  who  never 
beat,  but  repeatedly  called  to  him  by  name. 
When  the  dogs  slackened  their  pace,  the 
sight  of  a seal  or  bird  v/as  sufficient  to  put 
them  instantly  to  their  full  speed  ; and  even 
though  none  of  these  might  be  seen  on  the 
ice,  the  cry  of  ‘ a seal ! a seal !’ — ‘ a bear  !’ — 
‘ a bird  !’  &c.  was  enough  to  give  play  to  the 
legs  and  voices  of  the  whole  pack.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  observe  the  two  sledges 
racing  at  full  speed  to  the  same  object,  the 
dogs  and  men  in  full  cry,  and  the  vehicles 
splashing  through  the  holes  of  water  with 
the  velocity  and  spirit  of  rival  stage  coaches. 
* * # 'j'jjy  driver  sits  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
vehicle,  from  whence  he  Jumps  when  requi- 
site to  pull  it  clear  of  any  impediments  which 
may  be  in  the  way.  The  voice  and  long 
whip  answer  all  the  purposes  of  reins,  and 
the  dogs  can  be  made  to  turn  a corner,  as 
dexterously  as  horses,  though  not  in  such  an 
orderly  manner;  since  they  aro  constantly 
fighting ; and  I do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
one  receive  a flogging  without  instantly 


(IHsiiiiimaux  Dog.) 
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state  among  llie  poor  in  temperate  climates;  being  transpdrtecl  into  the  colde? 
retrions  he  grows  less  and  more  ugly  among  the  Laplanders;  but  becomes 
more  nerlcct  in  Iceland,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  where  the  climate  is  less  rigorous, 
and  the  people  more  civilized.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be  among  the 
doo-s  of  these  countries,  they  are  not  very  considerable,  as  they  all  have  straight 
ears,  long  and  thick  hair,  a savage  aspect,  and  do  not  bark  either  so  often  or  so 

loud’ as  dligs  of  the  more  cultivated  kind. 

The  shepherd’s  dog,  transported  into  the  tempenate  climates,  and  among  peo- 
nlc  entirely  civilized,  such  as  England,  France,  and  Germany,  will  be  divested 
of  his  sava<--e  air,  his  pricked  ears,  his  rough,  long,  .ind  thick  hair,  and,  trom 
the  sin«^le  influence  of  climate  and  food  alone,  will  become  either  a matin,  a mas- 
tiff or  a hound.  These  three  seem  the  immediate  descendants  ol  the  former, 
and  from  them  the  other  varieties  are  produced.’^  . , „ 

“ With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  our  country  in  particular,  (he  varieties  are  very 
oreat,  and  the  number  every  day  increasing.t  And  this  must  happen  in  a 


wreaking  his  passion  on  the  ears  of  his 
neiglibours.  The  cries  of  the  men  are  not 
more  melodious  than  those  of  the  animals  ; 
and  their  wild  looks  and  gestures,  when  ani- 
mated, give  them  an  appearance  of  devils 
driving  wolves  before  them.” 


^ Domkstication  ov  Animai.s. — It  appears 
that  what  we  call  the  domestication  of  ani- 
mals, consists  in  our  becoming  members  of 
the  society  which  these  animals  form  among 
themselves.  Man  becomes  the  chief  of  its 
lierd  ; from  the  moment  that  an  animal  ad- 
mits man  as  a member  of  its  societj’,  it  is 
domesticated, — “ as  a man  could  not  enter 
into  such  society  without  becoming  the  chief 
of  it.”  Applying  these  principles  to  wild 
animals,  the  apes  and  monkeys,  notwith- 
standing their  social  instinct  and  intellect, 
are  yet  so  violent  and  irritable,  as  to  be  Inca- 
pable of  all  useful  subjection.  Among  car- 
nivorous animals,  the  seals,  together  with  the 
various  species  of  the  dog  tribe,  would  be  the 
best  adapted  to  attach  themselves  to  us,  and 
serve  us.  M.  Cuvier  suggests,  that  the  seal 
might  be  trained  for  fishing,  as  the  dog  is  for 
hunting.  Several  animals  peculiar  to  South 
America,  having  but  very  feeble  means  of 
defence,  will,  as  that  country  is  peopled,  gra- 
dually disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
After  other  illustrations,  the  writer  concludes, 
that  all  domestication  is  founded  on  the  pro- 
pensity which  animals  have  to  live  together 


in  herds,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  one 
another.  “ We  obtain  it  only  by  enticement, 
and  jirincipally  by  augmenting  their  wants, 
and  satisfying  them.  But  we  could  only  pro- 
duce domestic  individuals,  and  not  races, 
without  tlie  concurrence  of  one  of  the  most 
general  laws  of  life,  the  transmission  of  the 
organic  or  intellectual  modifications  by  gene- 
ration.  Here  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomena  of  nature  m.auifests  itself  to  us, 
the  transformation  of  a fortuitous  modifica- 
cation  into  a desirable  form ; of  a fugitive 
want  into  a fundamental  propensity;  of  an 
incident  habit  into  an  instinct.  This  subject 
is  assuredly  worth}'  of  exciting  the  attention 
of  the  most  accurate  observers,  and  of  occu- 
pying the  meditations  of  the  most  profound 
tliiiikers.” — Akcana  of  Scienck  1829. 


f Dogs  in  ancient  times  in  England. — 
King  John  was  particularly  attached  to  the- 
sports  of  the  field  ; and  his  partiality  for  fine 


(Old  English  Houud.) 


horses,  hounds  and  hawks,  is  evident,  by  many 
records,  such  as  receiving  these  animals  by 
way  of  payment,  instead  of  money,  for  the 
renewal  of  grants,  fines,  and  forfeitures  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  Edward  the  Third 
took  so  much  delight  in  hunting,  that  even 
at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  war  with 
France,  and  resident  in  that  country,  lie  had 
with  him  in  his  army,  sixty  couple  of  stag 
hounds,  and  as  many  hare  hounds,  and  every 
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unfry  so  open  by  commerce  to  all  others,  and  where  wealth  is  apt  to  produce 
capricious  predilection.  Here  the  ugliest  and  the  most  useless  of  their  kinds 
’will  be  entertained  merely  for  their  singularity  ; and,  being  imported  only  to  bo 
Aioked  at,  they  vtIU  lose  even  that  small  degree  of  sagacity  which  they  possesse 
jn  their  natural  climates.  From  this  importation  of  foreign,  useless  dogs,  our 
own  native  breed  is,  I am  informed,  greatly  degenerated,  and  the  varieties  now 
to  be  found  in  England,  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  in  the  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Dr.  Cains  attempted  their  natural  history.  Some  of 
these  he  mentions  are  no  longer  to  be  found  among  us,  altiiougli  many  have 
since  been  introduced,  by  no  means  so  serviceable  as  those  which  liave  been 
suifered  to  ilecay. 

“ He  divides  the  whole  race  into  three  kinds.  The  first  is,  the  generou.s 
kind,  which  consists  of  the  terrier,  the  harrier,  and  the  blood-hound  ; the  gaze' 
hound,  the  grey-hound,  the  leymmer,  and  the  tumbler;  all  these  are  used  for 
hunting.  'I'hen  the  spaniel,  the  setter,  and  the  water-spaniel,  or  finder,  were 
used  for  fowling;  and  the  spaniel,  gentle,  or  lap-dog,  for  amusement, 
second  is  the  farm  kind,  consisting  of  the  shepherd’s  dog  and  the  mastilT. 
the  third  is  the  mongrel  kind ; consisting  of 
the  wappe,  the  turn-spit,  and  the  dancer.  To 
these  varieties  we  may  add  at  present,  the 
bull-dog,  the  Dutcli  mastilf,  the  harh-quin,  the 
pointer  and  the  Dane,  with  a variety  of  lap- 
dogs,  which,  as  they  are  perfectly  useless,  may 
be  considered  as  unworthy  of  a name. 

The  terrier  is  a small  kind  of  hound, (^'•)  with 
rough  hair,  made  use  of  to  I’orce  the  fox  or  the 
badger  out  of  their  holes:  or  rather  to  give 
notice  by  their  barking,  in  what  part  of  their 
Kennel  the  fox  or  badger  resides,  when  the 
sportsmen  intend  to  dig  them  out. 

“ The  grey-hound  is  very  well  known  at 
present,  and  was  formerly  held  in  such  estimation,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  com- 


riie 
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-day  he  amused  himself  with  hunting  and 
hawking.  It  also  appears,  that  many  of  the 
great  lords,  in  the  English  army,  Irad  -their 
hounds  and  their  hawks,  as  well  as  tlu?  king: 
to  tins  may  be  added,  from  the  same  author, 
that  is  Froissart,  who  was  himself  a witness 
to. the  fact,  that  Gaston  Earl  of  Foix,  a foreign 
nobleman  contemporary  with  king  Edward, 
kept  upwards  of  six  hundred  dogs  lu  L.s  cas- 
tle for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 

James  the  first  pmfeted  this  amusement 
to  hawking  or  shooting.  One  time  when  be 
was  on  a hunting  party  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, he  saw  an  opulent  townsman,  who 
had  joined  the  chase,  “ very  brave  in  his  ap- 
proach, and  so  glitteiing  and  radiant,  that  he 
eclipsed  all  the  court.’’  The  king  was  desir- 
ous of  knowing  the  name  of  this  gay  gen- 
tleman, and  being  infonned  by  one  of  his 
followers,  that  it  was  Lamme,  he  facetiously 
leplied,  “ Lamb,  call  you  him  I know  not 
what  kind  of  lamb  he  is,  but  I am  sure  he 
has  got  a good  fleece  upon  his  back.”  Thus 
it  seems  that  even  the  puns  of  royalty  are 
worthy  of  record.” — Strutt’s  Scouts  anu 
Pastimes. 

Tub  Book  of  St.  Albans. — “ In  the  trea- 


tise on  hunting,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  we  find  tlie  follow- 
ing names  for  the  dogs  employ’ed  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  ; that  is  to  say,  raches,  or 
hounds ; running  hounds,  or  liarriers,  tu 
chase  hares ; and  grey-hounds,  which  were 
favourite  dogs  with  the  sportsmen  ; alauntcs, 
or  bull-dogs,  these  were  cliiefiy  used  for 
hunting  the  hoar;  the  mastiff  is  also  said  to 
he  ‘ a good  houude’  for  hunting  the  wild 
boar;  the  spaniel  was  of  use  in  hawking: — 

‘ hys  craft,’  says  the  author,  ‘ is  for  the  per- 
drich  or  partridge,  and  the  quaile  ; and,  when 
taught  to  couch,  be  very  serviceable  to  the 
fowlers,  who  take  those  birds  with  nets.’ 
Tliere  must,  I presume,  have  been  a vast 
number  of  other  kinds  of  dogs  known  in  Eng- 
land at  this  period;  these,  however,  are  all 
that  the  early  writers,  upon  the  subject  of 
hunting,  have  thought  prope’-  to  enumerate. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  list  is  enlarged  ; 
besides  those  already  named,  we  find  bas- 
tards and  mongrels,  lemons,  kenets,  terrours, 
butcher’s  hounds,  dunghill  dogs,  trindel- 
tail’d  dogs,  ‘ pryck-ereared’  curs,  and  ladie« 
small  puppies.”  — Strutt’s  Storts  an* 
Pastjmes. 


(g)  British  Zoology 
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panion  of  a gentleman  ; vvho,  in  tlie  times  of  semi-barbarism,  was  known  by  bis 
horse,  his  hawk,  and  his  grey-hound.  Persons  under  a certain  rank  ol  hie  are 
forbidden,  by  some  late  game-laws  from  keeping  this  animal;  wherefore,  to 
disguise  it  the  better,  they  cut  off  its  tail.  ... 

The  land  spaniel,  which  probably  had  its  name  from  Spam,  vyhere  it  might 
have  acquired  the  softness  of  its  hair,  is  well  known  at  present.  'J'here  are  two 
varieties  of  this  kind  ; namely,  the  slater,  used  in  hawking  to  spring  the  game  ; 
and  the  setter,  that  crouches  down  when  it  scents  the  birds,  till  the  net  be  drawn 
over  them.  1 have  read  somewhere  that  the  famous  poet.  Lord  Surry,  was  the 
first  who  taught  dogs  to  set;  it  being  an  amusement  to  this  day  only  known  in 


England.  , • i-  rrn  • 

The  water  spaniel  was  another  species  used  in  towlmg.  1 Ins  seems  to  be 
the  most  docile  of  all  the  dog  kind ; and  this  docility  is  particularly  owing  to  his 
natural  attachment  to  man.  Many  other  kinds  will  not  bear  correction  ; but 
this  patient  creature,  though  very  tierce  to  strangers,  seems  unalterable  in  his 
affections ; and  blows  and  ill-usage  seem  only  to  increase  his  regard. 

With  regard  to  those  of  later  importation, 
the  bull-dog,  as  Biiffon  supposes,  is  a breed 
between  the  small  Dane  and  the  English  mas- 
tiff. The  large  Dane  is  the  tallest  dog  that 
is  generally  bred  in  England.  It  is  somewhat 
between  a mastiff  and  a grey  hound  in  shape, 
being  more  slender  than  the  one,  and  much 
stronger  than  the  other.  They  arc  chielly 
used  rather  for  show  than  service,  being  nei- 
ther good  in  the  yard  nor  the  field.  The  high- 
est are  most  esteemed ; and  they  generally 
cut  oft' their  ears  to  improve  their  figure,  as 
some  absurdly  suppose.  The  harlequin  is  not 
much  unlike  the  small  Dane,  being  an  useless 
animal,  somewhat  between  an  Italian  gre}'- 
hound  and  a Dutch  mastiff.  To  these  several 
the  pug-dog,  the  black  breed,  and  the  pointer ; 


numerous,  as  to  fatigue  even  the  most  ardent  curiosity.^ 


(Bull  Dog.) 

others  might  be  added,  such  as 
but,  in  fact,  the  varieties  are  so 


* Tjie  Cuban  Mastiff. — The  dog,  so 
named,  in  the  annexed  cut,  is  from  Cuba, 
and  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the  Spanish 
bull-dog  and  English  mastiff’,  and  seems  to  be 
completely  intermediate  in  form  between  the 
two.  It  is  larger  than  our  common  bull- dog, 
and  smaller  than  the  mastiff,  well  made  and 
rather  stout  in  its  proportions,  moderately 
high  upon  its  legs,  muscular  and  powerful. 


(Cuban  Mastiff.) 

Mot^thstanding  the  apparent  capacity  of  its 
4iuium,  the  dogs  of  this  tribe  are  by  no 


means  remarkable  for  their  intelligence.  They 
are,  however,  eminently  faithful,  and  as  cou- 
rageous as  they  are  powerfid.  They  are  con- 
sequently chosen  in  preference  to  all  others, 
for  house-guards  and  watch-dogs,  and  are 
also  in  much  request,  wherever  such  sports 
are  encouraged,  for  bull  fights  and  other 
similar  exhiintions  of  brutality.  For  their 
legitimate  purposes  they  are  a most  useful 
race.  A fine  pair  of  this  species  occur  in  the 
collection  in  Regent’s  Park.  The  society’s 
specimens  am  in  general,  the  female  particu- 
larly, tolerably  good  tempered,  but  they  will 
not  bear  any  provocation. 

The  Doq  of  Thibet. — These  noble  ani- 
mals are  the  watch-dogs  of  the  table  land 
of  the  Himmalaya  momitains  about  Thibet. 
Their  masters,  the  Bhoteas,  to  whom  they 
are  most  strongly  attached,  are  a singular 
race,  of  a ruddy  copper-colour,  indicating  the 
bracing  air  which  they  breathe  ; rather  short, 
but  of  an  axcellent  disposition.  Their  clo- 
thing is  adapted  to  the  cold  climate  which 
they  inhabit,  and  consi.sts  of  fur  and  woolle« 
cloth.  The  men  till  the  ground  and  keep 
sheep,  and  at  certain  seasons  come  down  to 
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.•«  ?i^  foreign  kinds,  I shall  mention  only  three,  which  are  more 

xemarkable  than  any  ot  the  rest.  The  lion  dog  greatly  resembles  that  animal 
n miniature,  trorn  whence  it  takes  the  name.  The  hair  of  the  forepart  of  the 
body  is  extrernely  long,  while  that  of  the  hinder  part  is  as  short.  The  nose  is 
short,  the  tad  long,  and  tutted  at  the  point,  so  that  in  all  these  particulars  it  is 
en  .rely  like  the  lion.  However,  it  differs  very  much  from  that  hercVanimal  in 
iiature  and  disposition,  being  one  of  the  smallest  animals  of  its  kind,  extreinelv 
leeble,  imid,  and  inactive.  It  comes  originally  from  Malta,  where  Ms  fou.  d 
so  small,  that  women  carry  it  about  in  their  sleeves.  ^ 

1 hat  animal  falsely  called  the  Turkish  dog,  differs  greatly  from  all  the  rest  of 

I Hesh"e^o"  Tl'e  skin,  wfiich  imperfectly  bL,  ?s  of 

ins-  TliPs”*^’  brown  spots;  and  their  figure  at  first  view  is  rather  disgust- 
aifci  ther^hrm™  ^ *^6  of  small  Danish  breed,  brought  into  a warm  climate, 
son  s'iccessioti  of  generations,  divested  of  their  hair.  For  this  rea- 

son, they  are  extremely  chilly,  and  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  • 

frostHav"'  sooimer  they  continue  to  shiver  as  we  see  men  in  a 

Irosty  day.  1 heir  spots  are  brown,  as  was  said,  well  marked,  and  easily  distin- 
guishable in  summer,  but  in  the  cold  of  winter  they  entirely  disappear^  1 hey 
j ‘ b/eerf.  ollhougl.  hrcght  from  a nuiel,  Warner  cliimte^ 

LcUr  East  indies.”™ 

‘ /I'o^ost  variety,  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  that  I shall  mention  i.s  the 
great  Irish  wol  -dog ; that  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  canine  species 
I Ins  animal,  which  is  very  rare,  even  in  the  only  country  ,n  the  world  vXere  k 

Emba.sby  to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoo  Lama, 
in  Thibet,  published  in  1800.  “ The  man- 
sion  (ot  the  rajah  of  Bootan)  stood  upon  the 
right ; on  the  left  was  a row  of  wooden  cages 
containing  a number  of  large  dogs,  tremenl 
dously  fierce,  strong,  and  noisy.  They  were 
natives  of  Thibet ; and  whether  savage  by 
nature,  or  soured  by  confinement,  they  were 
so  impetuously  furious,  that  it  was  unsafe, 
unless  the  keejieis  were  near,  even  to  apiiroach 
their  dens.” 

A few  pages  further  on  our  author  exhi- 
bits them  in  a much  more  favourable  point  of 
view,  as  the  watchful  guardians  of  the  fold. 
But  the  most  characteristic  anecdotes  re- 
specting them,  furnished  by  Captain  Turner, 
is  thus  related.  Entering  a Thibet  village, 
and  “ being,”  he  says,  “ indolently  disposed, 
and  prompted  by  mere  curiosity,  I strolled 
alone  among  the  houses  : and  seeing  every 
thing  still  and  quiet,  I turned  into  one  of  the 
stone  inclosures,  which  serve  as  folds  for  cat- 
tle. The  instant  1 entered  the  gate,  to  my 
astonishment,  up  started  a l^ige  dog,  big 
enough,  if  his  courage  had  been  equal  to  his 
size,  to  fight  a lion.  He  kept  me  at  bay 
with  a most  clamorous  bark,  and  I was  a 
good  deal  startled  at  first;  but  recollecting 
their  cowardly  disposition,  I stood  still ; for 
having  orce  had  one  in  my  possession,  I 
knew  that  they  were  fierce  only  when  they 
perceived  themselves  feared.  If  I liad  at- 
tempted to  run,  he  probably  would  have  flown 
upon  me,  and  torn  me  in  pieces,  before  any 
one  could  have  come  to  my  rescue.  Some 
person  came  out  of  the  house,  and  he  wa« 
soon  silenced.” 


^Tliibct  Dop.) 

■trade,  bringing  borax,  tincal,  and  musk  for 
sale.  They  sometimes  penetrate  as  far  as 
Culcutta.  On  these  occasions  the  women  re- 
main at  home  with  the  dogs,  and  the  en- 
campment is  watched  by  the  latter,  which 
have  an  almost  irreconcileable  aversion  to 
Europeans,  and  in  general  fly  ferociously  at 
a white  face.  A warmer  climate  relaxes  all 
their  energies,  and  they  dwindle  even  in  thu 
■valley  of  NipiJ. 

f.  Dr.  Wallace  brought  a pair  of  these  dogs 
lo  this  country  for  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  whom  they  were  presented  to  His 
Majesty,  and  placed  by  the  latter  in  the  gar- 
.dens  in  Regent’s  Park.  They  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival. 

To  the  foregoing  account  we  can  only  ap- 
pend a few  additional  details  derived  from 
the  relations  of  those  travellers  by  whom  these 
dogs  have  been  more  particularly  noticed. 
Ihe  first  of  these  is  Captain  Turner,  who 
thus  introduces  them  in  his  Account  of  an 
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IS  to  be  (bund,  is  rather  kept  for  show  than  use,  there  being  neither  wolves  nor 
any  other  formidable  beasts  of  prey  in  Ireland,  that  seem  to  require  so  power- 
ful an  antagonist.  Tlie 
wolf-dog  is  tlierefore  bred 
up  in  (lie  houses  of  tlie 
great,  or  sucii  gentlemen  as 
choose  to  keep  him  as  a 
curiosity,  being  neither 
good  for  hunting  the  hare, 
the  fox,  nor  the  stag,  and 
equally  unserviceable  as  a 
house  dog.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  majestic  to  appear- 
ance, being  the  greatest  of 
tile  dog  kind  to  be  seen 
in  the  world.  'I'he  largest 
of  those  1 have  seen,  and  (Irish  vi  oif  Dog.) 

1 have  seen  above  a dozen,  was  about  four  feet  high,  or  as  tall  as  a calf  of  a 
year  old.  He  was  made  extremely  like  a grey-hound,  but  rather  more  robust, 
and  inclining  to  the  (igure  of  the  French  matin,  or  the  great  Dane.  His 
eye  was  mild,  his  colour  white,  and  his  nature  seemed  heavy  and  phlegmatic. 
This  1 ascribe  to  his  having  been  bred  up  to  a size  beyond  his  nature  ; for  we  see 
in  man,  and  all  other  animals,  that  such  as  are  overgrown  are  neither  so  vigo- 
rous nor  alert  as  those  of  more  moderate  stature.  'Fhe  greatest  pains  have  been 
taken  with  these  to  enlarge  the  breed,  both  by  food  and  matching.  This  end 
was  efTectually  obtained,  indeed ; for  the  size  was  enormous ; but,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  at  the  expense  of  the  animal’s  iierceness,  vigilance,  and  sagacity.  How- 
ever, I was  informed  otherwise  ; the  gentlemen  who  lired  them  assuring  me  that 
a mastiff  would  be  nothing  when  opposed  to  one  of  them,  who  generally  seized 
their  antagonist  by  the  back  ; hd  added,  that  they  would  worry  the  strongest 
bull-dogs,  in  a few  minutes,  to  death.  But  this  strength  did  not  appear  either 
in  their  figure  or  their  inclinations ; they  seemed  rather  more  timid  than  the 
ordinary  race  of  dogs ; and  their  skin  was  much  thinner,  and  consequently  less 
fited  for  combat.  Whether  with  these  disadvantages  tliey  were  capable,  as  1 
was  told,  of  singly  coping  with  bears,  others  may'  determine  ; however,  they 
have  but  few'  opportunities,  in  their  own  country,  of  exerting  their  strength,  as 
all  wild  carnivorous  animals  there  are  only  of  the  vermin  kind.  Buffon  seems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  these  are  the  true  Molossian  dogs  of  the  ancients  ; he  gives 
no  reason  for  this  opinion  ; and  1 am  apt  to  think  it  ill  grounded.  Not  to  Iron 
ble  the  reader  with  a tedious  critical  disquisition,  wdiich  I have  all  along  avoided, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Nemesianus,  in  giving  directions  for  the 
choice  of  a bitch,  advises  to  have  one  of  Spartan  or  Molossian  breed ; and 
among  several  other  perfections,  he  says  that  the  ears  should  be  dependent,  and 
fluctuate  as  she  runs.(i'‘)  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Irish 
wolf-dog,  whose  ears  resemble  those  of  the  grey  hound,  and  are  far  from  fluc- 
tuating with  the  animal’s  motions.’^  But  of  whatever  kinds  these  dogs  may  be. 


* The  Scottish  Higiii.and  Ghey-uound,  are  long,  strong-boned  and  straight,  a coin- 
OR  WoLv  Doa. — This  is  a large  and  power-  binatiou  of  qualities  which  gives  him  that 
fid  dog,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Irish  speed  and  long  duration  in  the  chase  for 
grey-hound.  Ilis  general  aspect  is  command-  which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished.  His 
ing  and  fierce ; his  head  is  long,  and  muzzle  hair  is  shagg)'  and  wiry,  of  a reddish  sand 
rather  sharp ; his  body  is  very  strong  and  colour,  mixed  with  white,  his  tail  is  rough, 
"Snuscular ; his  hind  quarters  are  furnished  which  he  carries  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
■with  large,  jrrominent  muscles,  and  his  legs  a stag-houmf  but  not  .quite  so  erect.  This 
(g)  Elige  tunc  cursu  facilem,  facilemque  recursu. 

In  Lacedaemonio  uatam  seu  rure  Molosso — 

Renibus  ampla  satis  validis,  diductaque  co.xas 

Cuique  pimis  molles  fluitent  in  cursilms  aures. — Nbmesiah. 
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whether  known  among  tlie  ancients,  or  whether  produced  by  a later  mixture 
they  are  now  almost  quite  worn  away,  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  witli  even 
in  Ireland.  It  carried  to  other  countries,  they  soon  degenerate ; and  even  at 
home,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  tliey  quickly  alter.  They  were  once  employed 
in  clearing  they  island  ol  wolves,  whicli  infested  it  in  great  plenty  ; but  these 
being  destroyed,  the  dogs  also  are  wearing  away,  as  if  nature  meant  to  blot  out 
the  species,  when  they  had  no  longer  any  services  to  perform.^ 


IS  the  (log  formerly  used  by  the  highland 
chieftains  of  Scotland  in  their  grand  hunting 
parties,  and  is  in  all  probability,  the  same 
noble  dog  used  in  the  time  of  Ossian.  It 
will  cither  hunt  in  packs  or  singly.  A re- 
markably fine  and  large  dog  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  was  a most  appropriate 
guardian  for  his  unique  and  hallowed  seat, 
Abbotsford.  This  splendid  dog  was  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Walter  as  a mark  of  the  high- 
est respect  and  esteem  by  the  late  chieftain 
Macdonell  of  Glengarry.  He  preserved  the 
race  of  dogs  with  much  care  ; and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  degeneracy  which  arises  from 
consanguinity,  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
crossing  the  breed  with  the  blood-hound  from 
Cuba,  and  also  with  the  shepherd’s  dog  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  is  distinguished  for  its 
size,  beauty,  and  docility.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Maida,  was  the  offspring  ,,f  a sire  of  the  lat- 
ter species,  and  a dam  of  the  Scottish  High- 

* Thk  Habe-Inuian  Dou. 

— The  Mackenzie  river,  or, 
as  Dr.  llichardson  has  pre- 
fered  naming  it,  the  Haie- 
Indiau  dog,  is  (if  small  size 
and  slender  make.  Its  muz- 
zle is  narrow,  elongated,  and 
pointed ; its  ears  broad  at 
the  base,  pointed  at  the  tip, 
and  perfectly  erect ; its  legs 
rather  long  and  delicate ; 
and  its  tail  thick,  bushy,  aiul 
curved  slightly  upwat(is,but 
not  by  any  means  with  tho 
decided  curl  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. Its  body  is  covered 
with  long,  straight  hairs,  the 
ground-colour  of  which  is 
white,  marked  with  large  ir- 
regular patches  of  greyish 
black  intenningled  with  various  shades  of 
brown.  The  ears  are  covered  on  the  outside 
with  short,  brown  hair,  which  becomes  black- 
ish towards  the  margin  and  at  the  base  ; that 
of  the  inside  is  longer  and  white.  On  tho 
muzzle  the  hair  is  white  and  veiy  short,  as 
also  on  the  legs,  but  becomes  thicker  and 
somewhat  longer  on  the  feet,  and  is  conti- 
nued to  the  very  extremities  of  the  toes. 

Dr.  Richardson  suspects  that  this  variety 
of  the  dog  “ was  perhaps  formerly  generally 
spread  over  the  northern  parts  of  America ; 
but  being  fitted  only  for  the  chase,  it  has, 
since  the  iutroductiuu  of  guns,  gradually 


land  race ; and  certainly  was  one  of  the  finest 
dogs  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  seen  in  this 
countiy,  not  only  on  account  of  his  symmetry 
of  form  and  dignified  aspect,  but  also  from 
his  extraordinary  size  and  strength. 

This  fine  specimen  of  the  dog,  probably 
brought  on  himself  premature  old  age  by  the 
excessive  fatigue  and  exercise  to  which  his 
natural  ardour  inclined  him  ; for  he  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  accompanying  the  com- 
mon grey-hounds  — and  although  from  his 
great  size  and  strength  he  was  not  at  all 
adapted  for  coursing,  yet  he  not  unfrequently 
turned  and  ran  down  even  hares.  Maida  lies, 
buried  at  the  gate  of  Abbotsford,  which  he 
long  protected ; a grave-stone  is  placed  over 
him,  with  a figure  of  a dog  cut  on  it  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Melrose,  and  bears  the  folkwing 
inscription : — ^ 

Miiidii,  tn  maimorea  ilormm  .sub  im  ieine  Maida 

Ad  jaimam  dumiiii.  Sit  tibi  teim  Ivvia  ! 


given  way  to  the  mongrel  race  sprung  from 
the  Esrpiimaux,  Newfoundland,  and  this 
very  breed,  with  occasional  intermi.xture  of 
European  kinds.”  It  seems  at  present  to  be 
pecidiar  to  tho  Ilare-Indians  and  other  tribes 
fretiuenting  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie 
river  and  Great  Bear  lake,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  our  enterprising  countr}'mcn, 
Captain  Sir  .lohu  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richard- 
son, wintered  with  their  parly,  previously  to 
setting  forth  on  their  late  hazardous  but  emi- 
nently successful  expedition  to  explore  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  American  continent, 
A pair  of  these  graceful  and  elegant  animal» 


(The  IlarC'indiaii  Do*;.) 
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la  our  climate,  the  wild  animals  that  most  approach  the  dog  are  the  wolf  an  J 
the  fox  • these  in  their  internal  conformation,  greatly  resemble  each  other,  and 
vet  in  their  natures  are  very  distinct.  The  ancients  a.sserted  that  they  bred  toge- 
ther ; and  I am  assured  by  credible  persons,  that  there  are  many  animals  in  Uiw 
country  bred  between  a dog  and  a fox.  However,  all  the  endeavours  of  Buffon 
to  make  tliem  engender,  as  he  assures  us,  were  ineflectual.  hor  this  purpose, 
he  bred  up  a young  wolf,  taken  in  the  woods,  at  two  months  old,  with  a matin 
dog  of  the  same  age.  They  were  shut  up  together,  without  any  other,  in  a large 
yard,  where  the  v had  a shelter  for  retiring.  Ihey  neither  of  them  kf^any 
other  individ.i..r  of  their  kind,  nor  even  any  other  man  but  he  who  had  the 
charge  of  feeding  them.  In  this  manner  they  were  kept  tor  three  years ; .still 
with  the  same  attention,  and  without  constraining  or  tying  them  up.  During 
the  tirst  year  the  young  animals  played  with  each  other  continually  and  seemed 
to  love  each  other  very  much.  In  the  second  year  they  began  to  dispute  about 
their  victuals,  although  they  were  given  more  than  they  coidd  use.  1 he  quarrel 
always  began  on  the  wolf’s  side.  They  were  brought  their  food,  winch  con 
sisted  of  flesh  and  bones,  upon  a large  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid  on  the 
ground.  Just  as  it  was  put  down,  the  wolf, instead  ot  falling  to  the  meat,  began 
by  driving  off  the  dog  : and  took  the  platter  in  ns  teeth  so  expertly,  that  he  let 
nothing  of  what  it  contained  fall  upon  the  ground  ; and  in  this  manner  carried  it 
off;  but  as  he  could  not  entirely  escape,  he  was  frequently  seen  to  run  with  it 
round  the  yard  live  or  six  times,  still  carrying  it  in  a position  that  none  ot  its 
contents  could  fall.  In  this  manner  it  would  continue  running,  only  now  and 


were  hrought  away  hy  the  travellers  on  their 
return,  and  presented  to  the  Society  soon  after 
their  airival  in  England,  where  the  third  was 
whelped.  These,  we  believe,  are  the  only 
individuals  of  the  race,  that  have  ever  been 
seen  in  Europe.  In  their  native  country  they 
are  never  known  to  bark,  and  this  peculia- 
rity is  still  retained  by  the  elder  dogs ; but 
the  younger  one,  which  was  born  in  this 
country,  has  learned  to  imitate  the  language 
of  its  fellows.  They  appear  to  be  extremely 
valuable  to  the  Indians  by  whom  they  are 
bred,  who  subsist  almost  entirely  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase.  “ The  Hare-Indian  dog,” 
savs  Dr.  Richardson,  “ has  neither  courage 
no'r  strength  to  fit  it  for  pulling  down  any 
of  the.  larger  animals ; but  its  broad  feet  and 
light  make  enable  it  to  run  over  the  snow 
without  sinking,  ifthe  slightest  crust  is  formed 
on  it,  and  thus  easily  to  overtake  and  tease 
the  moose  or  rein-deer,  and  keep  them  at  bay 
until  the  hunters  come  up.  — Aucana  ov 
Science,  1830. 

Si.EUTii-HouNu,  OR  Bi.ood-Hound. — In 
those  ages  when  might  was  very  often  right, 
the  blood-hound  was  employed  in  tracing  the 
foot  of  trespassers,  and  hunting  even  to  death, 
the  unfortunate  men  ; and  there  are  tales  of 
woe  to  he  gathered  from  the  annals  ot  many 
countries,  in  which  this  terrific  animal  was 
the  prominent  instmment.  The  stag,  the 
wolf,  the  wild-boar,  were,  also  his  quarry ; 
and  when  these  were  once  struck  by  the 
hunters,  and  the  sleuth-hound  laid  on,  nor 
speed,  nor  cunning,  nor  the  rock,  nor  the 
river,  the  pass,  nor  the  mountain,  could  save 
them  from  the  determined  and  sanguinary 
jnusuit.  His  large  long  tail  erect,  his  deep 


ears  blushing  the  dews,  and  his  nose  almost 
close  to  the  earth,  he  sped  onward  to  the 
chase  of  blood,  and  fainted  not  till  the  prey 
dropped  before  him. 


— " No  liiiunt  uiise.ircli’d.  they  drive 
From  eveiv  covert,  .'uul  from  every  deu. 
Tile  lurking  savages. 


(Blood-Honnh.) 


An  instance  of  the  determined  character  of 
the  animal  may  be  drawn  from  the  following 
anecdote  : — “ A servant,  discharged  by  a 
northern  sporting  gentleman,  broke  into  his 
stables,  by  night,  and  cut  off  the  ears  and 
tail  of  a favourite  hunter.  An  ahum  by  the 
dogs  was  raised  within  an  hour,  and  a blood- 
hound brought  into  the  stable,  which  imme- 
diately clapped  on  a scent,  traced  it  upwards 
of  twenty  miles,  stopping  at  the  door  of  a 
certain  house,  from  which  he  could  not  bo 
removed ; on  being  admitted  he  ran  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  and,  bursting  open  the  door 
of  the  garret,  found  his  object  in  bed,  whom 
he  instantly  seized,  and  would  have  torn  to 
pieces,  but  for  the  huntsman,  who  was  for- 
tunately at  his  heels.” — ^En. 
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then  stoppin??  to  take  breath,  nntil  the  dog  coming  up,  the  wolf  vvonl  leave  the 
victuals  to  attack  hini.  The  dog,  however,  was  the  stronger  of  the  two  ; but  as 
it  was  more  gentle,  in  order  to  secure  him  from  the  wolf’s  attack,  he  had  a collar 
put  round  his  neck.  In  the  third  year,  the  quarrels  of  these  ill-paired  associates 
were  more  vehement,  and  their  combats  more  frequent;  the  wolf,  therefore,  had 
a collar  put  about  his  neck,  as  well  as  the  dog,  who  began  to  be  more  fierce  and 
nntnercilul.  During  the  two  first  years,  neither  seemed  to  testify  the  least  ten- 
dency towards  engendering ; and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  third,  that  the 
woll,  \yhichwas  the  female,  showed  the  natural  desire,  but  without  abating  either 
in  its  fierceness  or  obstinacy.  This  appetite  rather  increased  than  repressed 
their  mutual  animosity  ; they  became  every  day  more  intractable  and  ferocious, 
and  nothing  was  heard  between  them  but  the  sounds  of  rage  and  resentment 
Tiiey  both,  in  less  than  three  weeks,  became  remarkably  lean,  without  ever 
approaching  each  other,  but  to  combat.  At  length,  their  quarrels  became  so 
desperate,  that  the  dog  killed  the  wolf,  who  was  become  more  weak  and  feeble  ; 
and  he  was  soon  after  himself  obliged  to  be  killed,  for,  upon  being  set  at  liberty, 
he  instantly  fiew  upon  every  animal  he  met,  fowls,  dogs,  and  even  men,  them- 
selves, not  escaping  liis  savage  fury.’^ 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  upon  foxes,  taken  young,  but  with  no  better 
success  ; they  were  never  found  to  engender  with  flogs  ; and  our  learned  natu- 
ralist seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  their  natures  are  too  opposite  ever  to  provoke 
mutual  desire.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  remarked,  that  the  animals  on 
which  he  tried  his  experiments  were  rather  too  old  when  taken,  and  had  partly 
acquired  their  natural  savage  appetites  before  they  came  into  his  possession. 
The  wolf,  as  he  acknowledges,  was  two  or  three  months  old  before  it  was 
caught,  and  the  foxes  were  taken  in  traps.  It  may,  therefore,  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  nothing  could  ever  after  thoroughly  tame  those  creatures,  that  had 
been  suckled  in  the  wild  state,  and  had  caught  all  the  habitudes  of  the  dam. 

I’he  dog,  when  first  whelped,  is  not  a completely  finished  animal.  In  this 
kind,  as  in  all  the  rest  which  bring  forth  many  at  a time,  the  young  are  not  so 
perfect  as  in  those  which  bring  forth  but  one  or  two.  They  are  always  produced 
with  the  eyes  closed,  the  lids  being  held  together,  not  by  sticking,  but  by  a kind 
of  thin  membrane,  which  is  torn  as  soon  as  the  upper  eye-lid  becomes  strong 
enough  to  raise  it  from  the  under.  In  general,  their  eyes  are  not  opened  till  ten 
or  twelve  days  old. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  reproducing  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  (ff)  goes 
nine  weeks  with  young,  and  lives  to  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Few  quadrupeds 
are  less  delicate  in  their  food  ; and  yet  there  are  many  kinds  of  birds  which  the 
dog  will  not  venture  to  touch.  He  is  even  known,  although  in  a savage  state, 
to  abrtain  from  injuring  some  which  one  might  suppose  he  had  every  reason  to 


* Mongrels  uetween  a Dog  and  a She 
tVi  LV. — Dr.  A.  F.  Wiegniann,jiui.,  relates  the 
following  circumstance  as  occurring  at  the 
i Isle  of  Peacocks,  near  Potsdam.  A setter 
I dog  copulated  with  a she  wolf;  and  she  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  three  female  pups,  dif- 
fering very  much  from  each  other.  One, 
which  died,  resembled  a wolf  more  than  the 
two  others,  particularly  in  the  hair,  having, 
on  the  anterior  parts  of  the  legs,  the  black 
line  which  characterizes  that  animal.  The 
second  also  resembled  the  mother,  excepting 
in  the  position  of  the  eyes,  which  was  the 
same  as  in  the  dog.  The  third  was,  properly 


speaking,  a setter  dog,  but  imperfect  in  some 
respects  ; its  character  was  gentle,  whilst  the 
others  had  a ferocious  appearance.  The 
father  was  white,  with  brown  spots ; of  the 
little  ones,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  had  the 
hair  and  colour  of  the  wolf ; the  second  was 
white  on  the  throat,  cheeks,  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  black  on  the  back;  and  the 
third  had  a white  band  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  between  the  legs,  the  back  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  second,  and  the  ears 
rounde<t,  pendent,  and  of  moderate  length. 
The  tail  was  not  erected  in  any  of  the  three. 
— Arcana  or  Science,  1832. 


(g)  To  this  description  I will  beg  leave  to  add  a few  particulars  from  Linnaeus,  as  I find 
them  in  the  original.  Vomitua  gramina  purgatur : cacat  supra  lapidem.  Album  graccum 
antisepticum  suramum.  Mingit  ad  latus  (this,  however,  not  till  the  animal  is  nine  months 
old)  cum  hospite  saepe  centies.  Odorat  aaum  alterius.  Procis  rixantibus  crudelis.  Mea. 
stn.ians  coit  cum  variis.  Mordet  ilia  illos.  Cohaeret  copula  junctiw. 
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oppose.  The  dopfs  and  the  vultures  which  live  wild  about  Grand  Cairo, 
ilgypt,  (for  the  Mahometan  law  has  expelled  this  useful  animal  from  humae 
society,)  continue  together  in  a very  sociable  and  friendly  manner. (^'■)  As  they 
are  both  useful  in  devouring  such  carcasses  as  might  otherwise  putrefy,  and  thus 
infect  tlie  air,  the  inhabitants  supply  them  with  provisions  every  day,  in  order  to- 
keep  them  near  the  city.  Upon  these  occasions  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  are 
often  seen  together,  tearing  the  same  piece  of  flesh,  without  the  least  enmity  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  known  to  live  together  with  a kind  of  affection,  and 
bring  up  their  young  in  the  same  nest. 

Although  the  dog  is  a voracious  animal,  yet  he  can  bear  hunger  for  a very  long' 
time.  We  have  an  instance,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
this  kind,  in  which  a bitch,  that  had  been  forgotten  in  a country  house,  lived 
forty  days,  without  any  other  nourishment  than  the  wool  of  a quilt  which  she  had 
torn  in  pieces.  It  should  seem  that  water  is  more  necessary  to  the  dog  than  food  ; 
he  drinks  often,  tliough  not  abundantly  ; and  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  when 
abridged  in  water,  he  runs  mad.  This  dreadful  malady,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  so  well  known,  is  the  greatest  inconvenience  that  results  from  the 
keeping  of  this  faithful  domestic.  But  it  is  a disorder  by  no  means  so  frequent  as 
the  terrors  of  the  timorous  would  ^ppose  ; the  dog  has  been  often  accused  of 
madness,  without  a fair  trial ; and  some  persons  have  been  supposed  to  receive 
their  deaths  from  his  bite,  when  either  their  own  ill-grounded  fears,  or  their  natu- 
ral disorders,  were  tlie  true  cause.^ 

It  has  been  received  as  a popular  opinion, 
that  the  saliva  of  a human  being  under  rabid 
hydrophobia,  when  applied  to  an  abraded 
surface,  was  capable  of  producing  the  disease 
in  another  ; but  Drs.  Vaughan  and  Babingtoa 
submitted  the  matter  to  experiment,  on  dogs 
and  other  animals,  without  effect.  A week 
is  the  shortest  period  between  the  bite  and 
the  rabid  appearances,  though  instances  are 
on  record  of  an  earlier  developement.  The 
following  is  a well  attested  fact : — On  the  day 
of  his  marriage,  a young  man  was  bitten  on 
the  leg  by  a strange  dog ; no  notice  was  taken 
of  this,  and  the  day  was  spent  with  the  usual 
festivity  ; but  the  next  morning  he  was  found 
to  have  literally  torn  out  the  entrails  of  his 
unhappy  bride,  and  to  have  perished  himself 
with  every  symptom  of  rabies.  The  excite- 
ment contingent  on  his  nuptials,  had,  no 
doubt,  accelerated  the  operation  of  the  fatal 
poison. 

Dogs  of  the  East — Pakiahs. — The  dogs 
of  the  East  Indians,  known  by  the  name  of 
pariahs,  a troublesome  breed  of  curs,  are  not 
remarkable  for  bravery.  They  are  fretpiently 
thrown  into  the  cages  of  tigers,  by  those  persons 
who  keep  the  royal  beast  of  Bengal,  as  ob- 
jects of  sport  to  be  by  them  destroyed.  It  has 
not  always  happened  that  the.tirrer  has  killed 
pariah  put  into  his  cage.  Captain  Wil- 
liamson informs  us  of  an  instance  of  one  that 
was  devoted  to  destruction,  and  which  was 
expected  to  become  the  tiger’s  “ daily  b«.*ad,” 
which  stood  on  its  defence  in  a manner  that 
completely  astonished  both  tiger  and  spec- 
tators. “ He  crept  into  a corner,  and  when- 
ever the  tiger  approached,  seized  him  by  the 
lip  or  the  nose,  making  him  roar  piteously  1 
The  tiger,  impelled,  however,  by  appetite,  for 
{g)  PlasseUpiist  Her.  Palsestin,  p.  232. 


* Hyuuofhobia. — Hydrophobia  has  for 
ages  been  dreaded,  aud  no  subject  is  more 
involved  in  error  than  the  origin  and  conse- 
quence of  this  dreadful  malady.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  a dog  affected  with  mad- 
ness, as  it  is  called,  must  be  wild  ; but  in  a 
full-grown  dog,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
mental  faculties  remain  undisturbed,  as  the 
unhappy  sufferers  commonly  know  the  voice 
of  their  masters,  and  sometimes  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  obedience.  Another  popular  preju- 
dice, more  dangerous  than  the  preceding,  is 
that  a dread  of  water  is  always  a universal 
characteristic  of  the  complaint ; but  the  tnith 
is,  that  rabid  dogs  sometimes  seek  water  with 
the  greatest  avidity. 

Dogs  go  mad  sometimes  without  any  ap- 
parent cause.  Heat  may  be  justly  considered 
to  accelerate  the  disease,  as  likewise  great 
fatigue ; though  these  do  not  give  rise  to  it, 
for  we  have  Barrow’s  authority  in  stating  that 
it  is  almost  unknown  over  the  vast  continent 
of  South  America.  Seasons  have  been  said 
to  cause  madness;  but  the  following  table, 
extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Paris,  will  sho'.v  how  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  that  opinion. 
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THE  WOLF. — The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  so  very  much  alike  internally 
that  the  most  expert  ana 
tomists  can  scarce  per- 
ceive the  difference ; and 
it  may  be  asserted  also, 
that,  externally,  some 
dogs  more  nearly  resem- 
ble the  wolf  than  they  do 
each  other.  It  was  this 
strong  similitude  that  first 
led  some  naturalists  to 
consider  them  as  the 
same  animal,  and  to  look 
upon  the  wolf  as  the  dog 
in  its  state  of  savage  free- 
dom : however,  this  opi- 
nion is  entertained  no 
longer  ; the  natural  anti- 
pathy those  two  animals 
bear  to  each  other,  the 
longer  time  which  the  wolt  goes  with  young  than  the  dog,  the  one  going  over 
a hundred  days,  and  the  other  not  quite  sixty  the  longer  period  of  life  in  the 
former  than  the  latter,  the  woll  living  twenty  years,  the  dog  not  fifteen;  all 
sufficiently  point  out  a distinction,  and  draw  a line  that  must  forever  keep  them 
asunder. 

1 he  woll,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  three 
feet  seven  inches  long,  and  about  two  feet  five  inches  high  ; which  shows  him 
.to  be  larger  than  our  great  breed  of  rnastiffs,  which  are  seldom  found  to  be  above 
three  feet  by  two.  His  colour  is  a mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  grey,  extremely 
rough  and  hard,  but  mixed  towards  the  roots  with  a kind  of  ash-coloured  fur. 
In  comparing  him  to  any  of  our  well-known  breed  of  clogs,  the  great  Dane,  or 
mongrel  grey-hound,  for  instance,  he  will  appear  to  have  the  legs  shorter,  the 
head  larger,  the  muzzle  thicker,  the  eyes  smaller  and  more  separated  from  each 
other,  and  the  ears  shorter  and  straighter.  He  appears,  in  every  respect, 
stronger  than  the  dog  ; and  the  length  of  his  hair  contributes  still  more  to  his 
robust  appearance.  The  feature  which  principally  distinguishes  the  visage  of  the 


(The  Wolf  ) 


no  ether  supply  was  given  him  for  several 
days,  would  renew  the  attack.  The  result 
was  ever  the  same.  At  length  the  tiger  be- 
gan to  treat  the  dog  with  more  deference, 
and  allowed  him  not  only  to  eat  the  mess  of 
rice  and  meat  furnished  for  his  daily  subsist- 
ence, but  even  refrained  from  any  attempt  to 
disturb  his  rest.  The  two  animals  after  some 
weeks  became  completely  courteous,  and  each 
showed  symptoms  of  attachment  to  his  com- 
panion. But  what  is  extraordinary,  the  dog, 
on  being  allowed  free  ingress  and  egress 
through  the  aiierture,  considered  the  cage  as 
liis  home,  always  returning  to  it  with  confi- 
dence; and  when  the  tiger  died,  moaning 
for  want  of  his  companion.’’  — Okienxai. 
Tiui.d  Si'ou-rs. 

Pitivii-EGEs  OK  Londoners. — The  citizens 
of  London  were  permitted  to  hunt  and  hawk 
in  certain  di.stricts.  And  one  of  the  clauses 
in  the  royal  charter  granted  to  them  by  Henry 
the  First,  mils  to  this  purport : — “ The  citizens 
of  London  may  have  chases,  and  hunt  as  well 
•and  as  fully  as  their  ancestors  have  had ; that 


is  to  say,  in  the  Chiltre,  in  Middlesex,  and 
Surrey.”  Hence  we  find  that  these  privileges 
were  of  ancient  standing.  They  were  ^so 
confirmed  by  the  succeeding  charters.  Fitz^' 
Stephen,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  says,  that  the 
Londoners  delight  themselves  with  hawks  and 
hounds,  for  they  have  the  liberty  of  hunting 
in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  all  Chilton,  and 
in  Kent  to  the  waters  of  Grey ; which  differs 
somewhat  from  the  statement  in  the  charter. 
These  exercises  were  not  much  followed  by 
the  citizens  of  London  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Strype,  however,  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  reckons 
among  the  modern  amusements  of  the  Lon- 
doners, “ riding  on  horseback,  and  hunting 
with  my  lord  mayor’s  hounds,  when  the  com- 
mon hunt  goes  out. — Strutt's  Skorts  and 
Pastimes. 

* This  is  inaccurate.  The  female  wolf 
goes  with  young  sixty-three  days,  and  has 
eight  or  nine  in  a litter.— Ed. 
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frnm  fhit  of  the  dog,  is  the  eve,  which  opens  slantingly  upwards,  in  Jie 
wolt  Irom  that  o t ie  ciog  ^bereas,  in  the  dog,  it  opens  more  at  right  angles 

S'iK  e "s  . Ti.=  SlsJ.  i„  Ibis  is  lo,.g  and  bushy  ; and 

be  car  iesTt  rXr  more  betsveen  l.is  hind  leR.,  than  ll.e  dog  ,J  seen  to  do. 
The  colour  of  the  eye-balls  in  the  welfare  of  a liery  green,  and  gives  his  visage 
a fierce  and  formidable  air,  which  his  natural  disposition  does  by  no  means  con- 

^‘^The  w(df  is  one  of  those  animals  whose  appetite  for  animal  food  is  the  most 
vehenmnt  and  whose  means  of  satisfying  this  appetite  are  the  most  various 
Nature  has  furnished  him  with  strength,  cunning  agility,  and 
which  fit  an  animal  for  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  coiiquei  ing  iLs  prej  , ^ 

with  all  liie  wolf  most  Irequently  dies  of  hunger,  lor  he  is  tlie  declaren 

enemy  cf  man.  Being  long  proscribed,  and  a reward  ottered  for  his 
is  obliged  to  fly  from  human  habitations,  and  to  live  in  the  forest,  where  the  I e 
wild  animals  to  be  found  there  escape  him  either  by 

are  su,iplied  in  too  small  a proportion  to  satisly  his  rapacity  f 

and  cowardly ; but  frequently  disappointed,  and  as  oiten  ^ 

famine,  he  becomes  ingenious  irom  atid  courageous  .o  n nece  si^^^^^^^ 

Dressed  with  hun'^er,  he  braves  danger,  and  comes  to  attack  those  animals  wine 
Lftinlr  t l e rotection  of  man,  particularly  such  as  he  can  readily  carry  away, 
Lmbs  sheep  ^r  even  dogs  themselves,  for  all  animal  food  becomes  then  equally 
aaTecIibir^^^^^^^^^  this  excursion  has  succeeded,  he  oiten  returns  (o  the  charge, 
until  having  been  wounded  or  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs  or  the  shepherds,  he 
hides  himself  by  day  in  the  thickest  coverts,  and  only 

then  sallies  fortli  over  the  country,  keeps  peering  round  the  ' ^ 

such  animals  as  are  not  under  protection  attacks  the  f 
and  undermines  the  thresholds  ot  doors  where  they  are  W 

and  destroys  all  before  he  begins  to  fix  ‘ ‘ 

these  sallies  do  not  succeed,  he  then  returns  o the  thickest  pa i ° ’ 

content  to  pursue  those  smaller  aiiima  s,  which,  1 

a scanty  snnnlv.  He  there  goes  regularly  to  work,  follows  by  the  scent,  opens 
to  the  liew,  still  keeps  following,  hopeless  hmisell  ot  overtaking  the  prej,  but 
ex,  ectil.^  that  some  itherw  come  in  to  Ins  assistance,  and  then  con  ent 

SEreUie  spoil  At  last,  when  his  necessities  are  very  urgent,  he  boldly 
fiices  certain  destruction  ; he  attacks  woinen 

tiires  even  to  fall  upon  men,  becomes  furious  by  his  continual  agitations,  aiitl 
The  wolf!  li"s  wdrixternally  as  internally,  so  nearly 

he  seems  modelled  upon  the  same  plan  ; and  yet  he  X 

the  medal,  if  his  form  be  like  his  nature  is  so  different, 

the  ill  qiialitios  of  the  dog,  without  any  of  his  good  ones.  X f 'et 

dilTerent  in  their  dispositions,  that  no  two  animals  ‘ , e e^r 

antipathy  to  each  other.  A young  dog  shudders  at  the  sight  of  a woll , lie  e 


Graff  says,  “ I reared  up  two  young  wolves 
until  they  were  full-grown.  They  were  male 
and  female.  The  latter  bec.aine  so  tame,  that 
she  i)layed  with  me,  and  licked  my  hands, 
and  1 had  her  often  with  me  in  the  sledge  lu 
winter.  Once,  when  1 was  absent,  she  got 
loose  IVom  the  chain  she  was  hound  with 
and  was  away  three  days.  \\  hen  1 retuiiuil 
home,  I went  out  on  a hill,  and  called, 
“ Where  is  myTussai'”  as  she  was  named> 
when  she  immediately  came  home,  and  fonilled 
with  me  like  the  most  fiinully  dog.  Slie 
could  not  bear  other  people."—  Li.ovu  s lim.u 
Si'oins. 

(g)  The  rest  of  this  history  of  the  wolf  is  taken  from  Mr.  Buffon,  imd  1 look  upon  it  as 
a complete  model  for  natural  histoiv.  If  I add  or  differ,  i markvit  as  usaa.. 


* Cowardice  oe  the  Woi.v. — Though 
the  wolf  is  vulgarly  considered  to  be  a very 
terrific  animal,  his  cowardice,  unkss  when  he 
is  congregated  in  droves,  has  been  yeais  ago 
<letected  by  those  keen  inquirers  the  poets. 
Cowley,  speaking  ot  them,  says : 

'■*  Such  rage  iunanies  the  wolCs  u ilil  heart  and  eyes, 
Hobb’d.  iw  he  Ihiiiks,  uiijusUy  of  his  prize  ; 

Whom  unawares  the  shepherd  spies,  and  draus 
The  bleating  lamb  from  out  hU  luveuous  ja«s ; 

The  sheplieid,  lain  himself  he  would  assail, 

Ilut  fe  ir  above  his  hunger  does  prevail ; 

He  knows  his  foe’s  too  strong,  and  must  be  gone ; __ 
lie  grins  us  he  loolrs  back,  and  howls  us  he  goes  on. 

The  wolf  may  be  easily  domesticated.  Mr. 
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shuns  his  scent,  which,  thougli  unknown,  is  so  repugnant  to  his  nature,  that  he 
comes  trembling  to  take  protection  near  his  master.  A dog  who  is  stronger 
and  who  knows  his  strength,  bristles  up  at  the  sight,  testifies  his  animosity 
attacks  him  with  courage,  endeavours  to  put  him  to  flight,  and  does  all  in  h'is 
power  to  rid  himself  of  a presence  that  is  hateful  to  him.  They  never  meet 
wihout  either  Hying  orfiglitiiig;  fighting  for  life  and  death,  and  without  mercy  on 
eitlier  side.  K the  wolf  is  the  stronger,  he  tears  and  devours  his  prey  : the  dog 
on  the  contrary,  IS  more  generous,  and  contents  himself  wifh  his  victory ; he 
does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  body  of  a dead  enemy  .vnells  well;  he  leaves  him 
where  he  falls,  to  serve  as  food  for  birds  of  prey,  or  for  other  wolves,  since  they 
devour  each  other  ; and  when  one  wolf  happens  to  be  desperately  wounded. 

blood,  and  are  sure  to  show  him  no  merc\'. 

1 he  dog  even  in  his  savage  state,  is  not  cruel ; he  is  easily  tamed,  and  con- 
tinues firmly  attached  to  his  master.  I’he  wolf,  when  taken  young,  becomes 
tame,  but  never  has  an  attachineiit ; nature  is  stronger  in  him  than  education  : 
he  resumes,  with  age,  his  natural  dispositions,  and  returns,  as  soon  as  he  can  to 
the  woods  from  vvnence  he  was  taken.  Dogs,  even  of  the  dullest  kinds,  seek 
the  company  of  other  animals  ; they  are  naturally  disposed  to  follow  and  accom- 
pany other  creatures  beside  themselves  ; and  even  by  instinct,  without  any  edu- 
cation, take  to  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds.  The  wolf,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
enemy  of  all  society;  he  does  not  even  keep  much  company  with  those  of  his 
kind.  VV  hen  they  are  seen  in  packs  together,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
peaceful  society,  but  a combination  for  war:  they  testify  their  hostile  intenlions 
by  ffieir  loud  hovvlings,  and  by  their  fierceness  discover  a project  for  attackin'’- 
some  great  animal,  such  as  a stag  or  a bull,  or  to  destroy  some  more  redoubtable 
w^tch-dog.  Hie  instant  their  military  expedition  is  completed,  their  society  is 
at  an  end;  they  then  part,  and  each  returns  in  silence  to  his  solitary  retreat 
J here  is  not  even  any  strong  attachments  between  the  male  and  female-  they 
seek  eacli  other  only  once  a year,  and  remain  but  a few  days  together  • they 
alwaysconplein  winter;  at  which  time  several  nial^s  are  seen  following  one 
female,  and  this  association  is  still  more  bloody  than  the  former:  they  dispute 
most  cruelly,  grovvl  bark,  fight,  and  tear  each  other;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
tfiat  the  majority  kill  the  wolf  which  has  been  chiefly  prefered  by  the  female 
It  IS  usual  tor  the  slie-wolf  to  fly  from  them  all  with  him  she  has  chosen;  and 
watches  this  opportunity  when  the  rest  are  asleep. 

The  season  for  coupling  does  not  continiie  above  twelve  or  fifteen  days  ; and 
usually  commeiices  arnoiig  Ihe  oldest,  those  which  are  young  being  later  in 
tlieir  desires,  rlie  males  have  no  fixed  time  for  engendering  ; they  pass  from 
one  foinale  to  the  other,  beginning  at  the  end  of  December,  and  ending  at  the 
fatter  end  of  bebruary.  I he  time  of  pregnancy  is  about  three  months  and  a 
half  , and  the  young  wolves  are  found  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the 
beginning  of  July.  Fhe  long  continuance  of  the  wolf’s  pregnancy  is  sufficient 
to  make  a distinction  between  it  and  the  dog;  did  not  also  the  fiery  fierceness  of 
tfie  eyes,  the  howl  instead  of  barking,  and  the  greater  duration  of  its  life,  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  being  an  animal  of  its  own  particular  species.  In  other  respects 
lowever,  they  are  entirely  alike;  the  wolf  couples  exactly  like  the  dog,  the 
parts  are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  separation  hindered  by  the  same 
cause.  When  tlie  she-wolves  are  near  their  time  of  bringing  forth,  they  seek 
some  very  tufted  spot,  111  the  thickest  jiart  of  the  forest;  in  the  middle  of  this 
tliey  make  a small  opening,  cutting  away  the  thorns  and  briars  with  their  teeth 
and  afterwards  carry  thither  a great  quantity  of  moss,  which  thev  form  into 
a bed  lor  their  young  ones.  They  generally  bring  forth  five  or  six',  and  some- 
times  even  to  nine  at  a litter.  The  cubs  are  brought  forth,  like  those  of  the 
bitch,  with  the  eyes  closed;  the  dam  suckles  them  for  some  weeks,  and  teaches 
them  betimes  to  eat  flesh,  which  she  prepares  for  them,  by  chewing  it  first  lierself. 
Some  time  after  she  brings  them  stronger  food,  hares,  partridges,  and  liirds  yet 
alive.  1 he  young  wolves  begin  by  playing  witli  them,  and  end  by  killin«-  them 
Hie  dam  then  strips  them  of  their  feathers,  tears  them  in  pieces,  and  lmvcs  to 
each  of  them  :i  share.  They  do  not  leave  the  deii  where  they  have  been  littered. 
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till  they  are  six  weeks  or  two  months  old.  They  then  follow  the  old  one,  who 
leads  them  to  drink  to  the  trunk  of  some  old  tree  where  the  water  has  settled, 
or  at  some  pool  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  she  apprehends  any  danger,  she 
instantly  conceals  them  tn  the  first  convenient  place,  or  brings  them  back  to  their 
former  retreat.  In  this  manner  they  follow  her  for  some  months  ; when  they  are 
attacked,  she  defends  them  with  all  her  strength,  and  more  than  usual  ferocity. 
Although  at  other  times  more  timorous  than  the  male,  at  that  season  she  become* 
bold  and  fearless  ; willing  perhaps  to  teach  the  young  ones  future  courage  by 
her  own  example.  It  is  not  till  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  and 
until  they  have  shed  their  first  teeth,  and  completed  the  new,  that  she  thinks  them 
in  a capacity  to  shift  for  themselves.  Then,  when  they  have  acquired  arms 
from  nature,  and  have  learned  industry  and  courage  from  her  exaiHple,she  declines 
all  future  care  of  them,  being  again  engaged  in  bringing  up  a new  progeny.* 

The  wolf  grows  grey  as  he  grows  old.  and  his  teeth  wear,  like  those  of  most 
other  animals,  by  using.  He  sleeps  w hen  his  belly  is  full,  or  when  he  is  fatigued, 
rather  by  day  than  night ; and  always,  like  the  dog,  is  very  easily  waked.  He 
drinks  frequently  ; and  in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water  to  be  found 
in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in  the  pools  about  the  forest,  he  comes  often,  in  the 
day,  down  to  the  brooks  or  the  lakes  in  the  plain.  Although  very  voracious,  he 
supports  hunger  for  a long  time,  and  often  lives  four  or  five  days  without  food, 
provided  he  be  supplied  with  water. 

The  wolf  has  great  strength,  particularly  in  his  fore-parts,  in  the  muscles  of  his 
neck  and  his  jaws.  He  carries  off  a sheep  in  his  mouth  without  letting  it  touch 


• Habits  ov  Wolves. — During  the  ardu- 
ous journeys  of  Captain  Franklin  to  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  he  and  his  com- 
])anions  were  often  obliged  to  dispute  their 
scanty  food  with  the  prowling  wolves  of  those 
inclement  regions.  On  one  occasion,  when 
they  had  captured  a moose-<leer,  and  had 
bur'ied  a part  of  the  body,  the  wolves  abso- 
lutely dug  it  out  from  their  very  feet,  and  de- 
voured it.  while  the  weary  men  were  .sleeping. 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  travellers  had 
killed  a deer,  they  saw,  by  the  flashes  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  eight  wolves  waiting  around 
for  their  share  of  the  prey ; and  the  intense 
howling  of  the  ferocious  animals,  and  the 
cracking  of  the  ice  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, prevented  them  sleeping  even  if  they 
had  dared.  Kut  the  wolves  were  sometimes 
caterers  for  the  hungry  wanderers  in  these 
dreary  regions.  When  a group  of  wolves  and 
a flight  of  crows  were  discovered,  the  travel- 
lers knew  that  there  was  a carcass  to  be  di- 
vided ; and  they  sometimes  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a share  of  the  prey,  if  it  had  been 
recently  killed.  Even  the  wolves  have  a fear 
of  man. 

Anecdote. — Dr.  Richardson,  having  the 
first  watch,  had  gone  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  remained  seated,  contemplating  the  river 
that  washed  the  precipice  under  his  feet,  long 
after  dusk  had  bill  distant  objects  from  his 
view.  His  thoughts  were,  perhaps,  far  dis- 
tant from  the  surrounding  scenery,  when  he 
was  roused  hy  an  indistinct  noise  behind  him  ; 
and,  on  looking  round,  perceived  that  nine 
wolves  had  ranged  themselves  in  the  form  of 
a crescent,  and  were  advancing,  apparently 
with  the  iiitention  of  driving  him  into  the 


river.  On  his  rising  up,  they  halted ; and 
when  he  advanced,  they  made  way  for  his 
passage  down  to  the  tents.  The  formation 
of  a crescent  is  the  mode  generally  adopted 
by  a pack  of  wolves  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  animal  which  they  chase. 

Cunning  of  Wolves. — The  following  pas- 
sage from  the  same  work  shows  the  extreme 
cunning  of  wolves  in  the  pursuit  of  a creature 
of  superior  speed  : — 

“ So  much  snow  had  fallen  on  the  night 
of  the  24th,  that  the  track  we  intended  to  fob 
low  was  completely  covered ; and  our  march 
to-day  was  very  fatiguing.  We  passed  the 
remains  of  two  red  deer,  lying  at  the  bases 
of  perpendicrdar  cliffs,  from  the  summits  of 
which  they  had  probably  been  forced  by  the 
wolves.  These  voracious  animals,  who  are 
inferior  in  speed  to  the  moose  or  red  deer,  are 
said  frequently  to  have  recouree  to  this  e.xpe- 
dient,  in  places  where  extensive  plains  are 
bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  ^A'hilst  the 
deer  are  quietly  grazing,  the  wolves  assemble 
in  great  numbers,  and  forming  a crescent, 
creep  slowly  towards  the  herd,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  them  much  at  first ; but  when  they 
perceive  that  they  have  fairly  hemmed  in  the 
unsuspecting  creatures,  and  cut  off  their  re- 
treat across  the  plain,  they  move  more  quickly, 
and  with  hideous  yells  terrify  their  prey,  and 
urge  them  to  flight  by  the  only  open  way, 
which  is  towards  the  precipice ; appearing  to 
know  that,  when  the  herd  is  once  at  full  speed, 
it  is  easily  driven  over  the  cliffi  the  rearmost 
urging  on  those  that  are  before.  The  wolves 
then  descend  at  leisure,  and  feast  on  the  man 
gled  carcasses.” — Franklin. 
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the  ground,  and  runs  with  it  much  swifter  than  the  shepherds  who  pursue  him  ; so 
that  notliing  but  the  dogs  can  overtake  and  oblige  him  to  quit  his  prey.  He 
bites  cruelly,  and  always  with  greater  vehemence  in  proportion  as  he  is  least 
resisted  ; lor  he  uses  precautions  with  such  animals  as  attempt  to  stand  upon  the 
aelensive.  He  is  ever  cowardly,  and  never  fights  but  when  under  a necessity 
? hunger,  or  making  good  his  retreat.  When  he  is  wounded  by  a 

f f r IS  heard  to  cry  out;  and  yet,  when  surrounded  by  the  peasants,  and 
attacked  with  clubs,  he  never  howls  as  the  dog  under  correction,  but  dclends 
liimsell  in  silence,  and  dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 

lie  woll  smells  a carcass  at  more  than  a league’s  distance  ; he  also  perceives 
^ tinimals  a great  way  off,  and  lollows  them  a long  time  upon  the  scent, 
x^/^i  leaves  the  wood,  he  always  takes  care  to  go  out  against  the  wind. 

lien  just  come  to  its  extremity,  he  stops  to  examine,  by  his  smell,  on  all  sides, 
the  cmanation.s  that  may  come  either  from  his  enemy  or  his  prey,  w'hich  he  very 
nicely  distinguishes.  He  prefers  those  animals  which  he  kills  himself  to  those 
he  tiiids  dead  ; and  yet  he  does  not  disdain  these  when  no  better  is  to  be  had. 
He  IS  particularly  fond  ot  human  flesh;  and  perhaps,  if  he  were  suflSciently 
powerful,  he  would  eat  no  other.  W^olves  have  been  seen  following  armies,  and' 
arriving  in  numbers  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  devoured  such  dead 
bodies  as  were  lelt  upon  the  field,  or  but  negligently  intered.  These,  when 
once  accustomed  to  human  flesh,  ever  after  seek  particularly  to  attack  mankind, 
and  choose  to  fall  upon  the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock.  We  have  had  a 
late  instance  of  two  or  three  of  these  keeping  a whole  province,  for  more  than  a 
month,  in  a continual  alarm. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a whole  country  is  called  out  to  extirpate  these 
most  dangerous  invaders.  1 he  hunting  the  wolf  is  a lavourite  diversion  among 
the  great  of  some  countries;  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
useful  of  any. 

The  wolf  is  sometimes  hunted  with  harriers ; but  as  he  always  goes  straight 
forward,  and  often  holds  his  speed  for  a whole  day  together,  this  kind  of  chase 
IS  tedious  and  disagreeable,  at  least  it  the  harriers  are  not  assisted  by  grey- 
nounds,  who  may  harass  him  at  every  view.  Several  other  arts  have  been  also 
used  to  take  and  destroy  this  noxious  animal.  He  is  surrounded  and  vvounded 
by  men  and  large  house-dogs  ; he  is  secured  in  traps  ; he  is  poisoned  by  carcasses 
prepared  and  placed  for  that  purpose,  and  is  caught  in  pit-falls.  “ Gesner  tells 
If  ^ ^ and  a wolf,  being  taken  in  one  of  these,  all  in  the  same 

1C  u-  n *■  senses  with  the  fright,  the  friar  his  reputation,  and 

Ine  I his  life.”  All  these  disasters,  however,  do  not  prevent  this  animal’s 
naultipljing  in  great  numbers,  particularly  in  countries  where  the  woods  are 
pten  y.  i*  ranee,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  greatly  infested  with  them  ; but  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  happily  set  free.f 

King  Edgar  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  attempted  to  rid  this  kingdom  of  such 
disagreeable  inmates,  by  commuting  the  punishment  for  certain  crimes  into  the 


* Chase.  Lord  Byron’s  description  alone,  the  following  animals  were  destroyed 
of  a chase  by  wolves  is  so  graphic,  that  no  by  wolves  in  1823.  The  account  is  an  official 
apology  IS  requisite  for  its  insertion  here,  one. 


We  rustled  t)irou{'1i  the  leaves  like  wind. 

Left  slirubs  and  trees  iiud  wolves  behind ; 

By  night  I heard  them  on  the  traek. 

Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  haclc. 

Witli  their  long  gallop,  wliicli  can  tire 
Tlie  hound's  deep  note,  the  hunter’s  tire ; 
Wlieru'er  we  flew  they  followed  on. 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun; 

Beliind  I saw  tliem  scarce  a rood. 

At  day-break  winding  tlirongh  tlie  wood  ; 

And  tliroui’li  the  night  had  lieurd  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  rei>eat. — Mazefpa. 

f Desthoction  of  Live  Stock  by  Woi.ves 
in  Russia. — In  the  .government  of  Livonia 
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acceptance  of  a inimber  of  wolves’  tongues  from  each  criminal,  (ff)  However, 
some  centuries  after,  these  animals  were  again  increased  to  such  a degree,  as  to 
become  the  object  of  royal  attention  ; accordingly,  Edward  the  First  issued  out 
his  mandate  to  one  Peter  Corbet  to  superintend  and  assist  in  the  destruction  of 
them,  'riiey  are  said  to  have  infested  Ireland  long  after  they  vvere  extirpated  in 
England  ; however,  the  oldest  men  in  that  country  remember  nothing  of  these 
animals;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  have  been  none  there  for  more  than 
a century  past.  Scotland  also  is  totall}'  tree. 

'Fhe  colour  of  this  animal  differs  according  to  the  difierent  climates  where  it 
is  bred,  and  often  changes  even  in  the  same  country.  Beside  the  common 
wolves  winch  are  found  in  France  and  Germany,^  there  are  others  with  thicker 
hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  Tiiese  are  more  savage  and  less  noxious  than  the 
former,  neither  approaching  the  flocks  nor  habitations,  and  living  rather  by  tl-.e 
chase  than  rapine.  In  the  northern  climates  they  are  found  some  quite  black, 
and  some  white  all  over.  The  former  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  any 
other  kinds. 

The  species  is  very  much  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  world,  being  found  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  in  America,  as  well  as  Europe.  The  wolves  of  Senegal 
resemble  those  of  France,  except  that  they  are  larger  and  much  fiercer 
than  those  of  Europe.  Those  of  Egypt  are  smaller  tlian  those  of  Greece.  In 
the  East  the  wolf  is  trained  up  for  a show-,  being  taught  to  dance  and  play 
tricks;  and  one  of  these  thus  educated  often  sells  for  four  or  live  hundred  crowns. 

It  is  said  that  in  Lapland  the  wolf  will  never  attack  a rein-deer  that  is  seen 
haltered,  for  this  wary  animal,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a trap, 
suspects  one  wherever  it  perceives  a rope.  However,  when  he  sees  the  deer 
entirely  at  libertj",  he  seldom  fails  to  destroy  it 

“ The  w'olf  of  North  America  is  blacker  and  much  less  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  approaches  nearer  in  form  to  the  dog  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  {g’)  In  fact,  they  w'ere  made  use  of  as  such  by  the  savages,  till 
the  Europeans  introduced  others;  and  even  now,  on  the  remoter  shores,  or  the 
more  inland  parts  of  the  country,  the  savages  still  make  use  of  these  animals  in 
hunting.’^  They  are  very  tame  and  gentle  ; and  those  of  this  kind  that  are  wild 
are  neither  so  large  nor  so  fierce  as  a European  wolf,  nor  do  they  ever  attack 
mankind.  They  go  together  in  large  packs  by  night  to  hunt  the  deer,  which 
they  do  as  well  as  any  dogs  in  England  ; and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  one 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  run  down  a deer.  (^)  Whenever  they  are  .seen  along  the  * 
banks  of  those  rivers  near  which  the  wandering  natives  pitch  their  huts,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  bison  or  the  deer  are  not  far  off;  and  the  savages 
affirm  that  the  wolves  come  with  the  tidings,  in  order  to  have  the  garbage,  after 
flic  animal  has  been  killed  by  the  hunters.  Catesby  adds  a circumstance  rela- 
tive to  these  animals,  which,  if  true,  invalidates  many  of  Mr.  Buffon’s  observa- 
tions in  the  foregoing  history.  He  asserts,  that  these  being  the  only  dogs  used 
by  the  Americans,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  among  them,  they  have 
since  engendered  together,  and  that  their  breed  has  become  prolific  ; which 
proves  the  dog  and  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  same  species.  It  were  to  be  wislied 


* Woi.vEs  OF  Hudson’s  Bay. — Mr.  Macnab 
informs  us,  that  in  Hudson’s  Bay  there  are 
three  varieties  of  the  species,  distinguished 
by  the  size  of  their  skins,  and  the  colour  of 
tlie  fur.  In  two  kinds  the  colours  of  the 
felt  are  alike  ; the  greatest  number  are  grey, 
interspersed  with  black  hairs,  particularly  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  hind-legs ; a few  of 
both  sizes  are  found  black,  and  some  of  a 
dingy  white  ; the  largest  are  always  in  woody 
regions,  seldom  seen  in  numbers  together ; 
seven  is  the  greatest  .a.ssemblage  ever  seen  at 


one  time.  The  small  sized  are  found  in  the 
plains  and  boundless  prairies  where  the  bufia- 
loes  resort ; there  they  are  numerous,  and  are 
often  seen  in  dozens,  annoying  and  feeding 
on  these  animals.  'I'hese  never  change  to  a 
white  colour  in  winter.  The  third  are  of  a 
beautiful  white,  like  the  arctic  fox,  the  fur 
being  much  longer,  thicker,  and  more  valu 
able  ; they  are  never  found  but  in  sterile  an  1 
desert  regions,  where  the  solitary  Esquimau ; 
ranges  the  dreary  waste. 


(^'■)  British  Zoology,  p.  62.  (g)  Brookes’s  Natural  History,  vol.  i.  p.  IflS. 

{g)  Dictionaire  llaisonee.  Loujl 
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that  this  fact  were  better  ascertained;  we  should  then  know  to  a certainty  in 
what  degree  the  dog  and  wolf  resemble  each  other,  as  well  in  nature  as  in 
conformation ; w'e  might  then,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  improve  the  breed  of 
our  dogs,  by  bringing  them  back  to  their  native  forms  and  instincts ; we  might, 
by  crossing  the  strain,  restore  that  race  of  those  bold  animals,  which  the  ancients 
assure  us  were  more  than  a match  for  the  lion.” 

However  this  animal  may  be  useful  in  North  America,  the  wolf  of  Europe  is 
a very  noxious  animal,  and  scarce  any  thing  belonging  to  him  is  good,  except 
his  skin.  Of  this  the  furriers  make  a covering  that  is  warm  and  durable,  though 
coarse  and  unsightly.  His  llesh  is  very  indilferent,  and  seems  to  be  disliked  by 
all  other  animals,  no  other  creature  being  known  to  eat  the  wolf’s  flesh,  except 
the  wolf  himself.  He  breathes  a most  foetid  vapour  from  his  jaws,  as  his  food  is 
indiscriminate,  often  putrid,  and  seldom  cleanly.  In  short,  every  way  offensive, 
a savage  aspect,  a frightful  howl,  an  insupportable  odour,  a perverse  disposition, 
fierce  habits,  he  is  hateful  while  living,  and  useless  when  dead.* 

THE  FOX. — The  fox  very  exactly  re- 
sembles the  wolf  and  the  dog  internally  ; 
and,  although  he  differs  greatly  from 
both  in  size  and  carriage,  yet  when  we 
come  to  examine  his  shapes  minutely, 
there  will  appear  to  be  very  little  de- 
ference in  the  description.  Were,  for 
instance,  a painter  to  draw  from  a natu- 
ral historian’s  exactest  description  the 
figure  of  a dog,  a wolf,  anrl  a fox,  without 
having  ever  seen  either,  he  would  be  very 
apt  to  confound  all  tiiese  animals  toge- 
ther; or  rather  he  would  be  unable  to 
catch  those  peculiar  outlines  that  no  de- 
scription can  supply. 

1 ne  fox  is  of  a slenderer  make  than  the  wolf,  and  not  near  so  large  : for  as 
the  former  is  above  three  feet  and  a half  long,  so  the  other  is  not  above  two  feet 
three  inches.  The  tail  of  the  fox  also  is  longer  in  proportion, and  more  bushy; 
its  nose  is  smaller,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  grey-hound,  and 
its  hair  softer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  diflers  from  the  dog  in  having  its  eyes 
obliquely  situated,  like  those  of  the  wolf;  its  ears  are  directed  also  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  wolf,  and  its  head  is  equally  large  in  proportion  to  ite 
size.  It  differs  still  more  from  the  dog  in  its  strong,  offensive  smell,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  species,  and  often  the  cause  of  their  death.  However,  some  are 
Ignorantly  of  opinion  that  it  will  keep  off’  infectious  diseases,  and  they  preserve 
this  animal  near  their  habitations  for  that  very  purpose. 

The  fox  has  since  the  beginning  been  famous  for  his  cunning  and  his  arts,  and 
he  partly  merits  his  reputation,  (ff)  Without  attempting  to  oppose  either  the 
dogs  or  the  shepherds,  without  attacking  the  flock,  or  alarming  the  village,  he 
finds  an  easier  way  to  subsist,  and  gains  by  his  address  what  is  denied  to  his 
strength  or  courage.  Patient  and  prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  of  depre- 
dation, and  varies  his  conduct  with  every  occasion.  His  whole  study  is  his 
preservation;  although  nearly  as  indefatigable,  and  actually  more  swift  than  the 
wolf,  he  does  not  entirely  trust  to  either,  but  makes  himsell  an  asylum,  to 

* Madness. — The  wolf  is  sometimes  af-  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  ycung 
fected  with  madness,  in  symptoms  and  con-  seals,  which  they  there  find  asleep ; but  vast 
sequences  exactly  similar  to  that  which  affects  pieces  of  the  ice  occasionally  detaching  itself 
the  dog.  This  disease,  as  it  happens  to  them  from  the  mass,  they  are  carried  with  it  to 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  cannot  be  attributed  a great  distance  from  the  land,  where  they 
to  the  great  heat  of  the  dog  days.  In  the  perish,  amidst  the  most  liideous  and  dreadful 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  they  frequently  in  howliugs. 
the  spring  get  upon  the  fields  of  ice  adjoining 

(g-)  Bufibn,  R6nard. 


(European  Fox.) 
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fthicli  he  retires  in  case  of  necessity,  where  he  shelters  himself  from  danger,  and 

'^"as  Vmong  men,^those  who  lead  a domestic  life  are  more  civilized,  and  more 
endued  with  wisdom,  than  those  who  wander  from  place  to  jdace,  so,  in  the 
inferior  ranks  of  animated  nature,  the  taking  possession  of  a home  supposes 
a degree  of  instinct  which  others  are  without.(5-)  The  choice  of  the  situation  lor 
this  domicile,  the  art  of  making  it  convenient,  of  hiding  its  entrance,  and 
securing  it  against  more  powerful  animals,  are  all  so  many  marks  of  superior  skill 
and  industry  The  fox  is  furnished  with  both,  and  turns  them  to  his  advantage. 
He  generally  keeps  his  kennel  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  yet  within  an  e^y 
iournev  of  some  neighbouring  cottage.  From  thence  lieAistens  to  the  crowing 
of  the  cock,  and  the.  cackling  of  the  domestic  fowls.  He  scents  them  at  a dis- 
tance ; he  seizes  his  opportunity,  conceals  Ins  approaches,  creeps  slyly  along, 
makes  the  attack,  and  seldom  returns  without  his  booty.  If  he  be  able  to  get 
into  the  yard,  he  begins  by  levelling  all  the  poultry  without  remorse,  and 
carryin*^  off  part  of  the  spoil,  hides  it  at  some  convenient  distance,  and  again 
Teturns”to  the  charge.  Taking  off  another  fowl  in  the  sarne  manner,  he  hides 
that  also,  but  not  in  the  same  place;  and  this  he  practises  lor  several  times 
together,  until  the  approach  of  day,  or  the  noise  ot  the  domestics,  give  Inni 
warning  to  retire.  The  same  arts  are  practised  when  he  hnds  birds  entangled 
in  springes  laid  for  them  by  the  fowler ; the  fox  takes  care  to  be  beforehand, 
very  expertly  takes  the  bird  out  of  the  snare,  hides  it  lor  three  or  four  days,  and 
knmvs  very  e.xactly  when  and  where  to  return  to  avail  himself  of  the  inddeic* 
treasure.  He  is  equally  alert  in  seizing  the  young  hares  and  rabbits,  before 
rliey  have  strength  enough  to  escape  him  ; and  when  the  old  ones  are  wounded 
and  fatigued,  he  is  sure  to  come  upon  them  in  their  moments  of  distress,  and  to 
show  them  no  mercy.  In  the  same  manner  he  finds  out  birds’  nests,  seizes  the 
partridge  and  the  quail  while  sitting,  and  destroys  a large  quantity  of  game. 
The  wolf  is  most  hurtful  to  the  peasant,  but  the  fox  to  the  gentleman.  In  short, 
nothing  that  can  be  eaten  seems  to  come  amiss ; rats,  mice,  serpents  toads,  and 
lizards.  He  will,  when  urged  by  hunger,  eat  vegetables  and  insects ; and  those 
that  live  near  the  sea-coasts  will,  for  want  ot  other  food,  eat  crabs,  shrimps,  and 
shell-fish.  The  hedge-hog  in  vain  rolls  itself  up  into  a ball  to  oppose  him  ; this 
determined  glutton  teases  it  until  it  is  obliged  to  appear  uncovered,  and  then  he 
devours  it.  The  wasp  and  the  wild  bee  are  attacked  with  equal  success.  Al- 
though at  first  they  fly  out  upon  their  invader,  and  actually  oblige  him  to  retire, 
this  is  but  for  a few  minutes,  until  he  has  rolled  himsell  upon  the  ground,  and 
thus  crushed  such  as  stick  to  his  skin  ; he  then  returns  to  the  charge,  and  at  last, 
by  perseverance,  obliges  them  to  abandon  their  combs,  which  he  greedily  de- 
vours, both  wax  and  honey.  , 

The  chase  of  the  fox  requires  less  preparation  than  that  ot  the  won,  J*' 
also  more  pleasant  and  amusing.  He  is  usually  pursued  by  a large  kmd  ot 
harrier  or  hound,  assisted  by  terriers,  or  a smaller  breed,  that  follow  mm  into  Ins 
kennel, and  attack  him  there.  The  instant  he  perceives  himself  pursued,  he  makes 
to  his  kennel,  and  fakes  refuge  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  for  awhile  he  loses 
the  cry  of  his  enemies  ; but  the  whole  pack  coming  to  the  mouth,  redouble  their 
vehemence  and  rage,  and  the  little  terrier  boldly  ventures  in.  It  often  happens 
that  the  kennel  is  made  under  a rock,  or  among  the  roots  of  old  trees ; and  in  such : 
cases  the  fox  cannot  be  dug  out,  nor  is  the  terrier  able  to  contend  with  him  at  the 
bottom  of  his  hole.  By  this  contrivance  he  continues  secure ; but  when  he  can: 
be  dug  out,  the  usual  way  is  to  carry  him  in  a bag  to  some  open  country,  and  there 
set  him  loose  before  the ‘hounds.  ’Die  hounds  and  the  men  follow,  barking  and  ', 
shouting  wherever  he  runs;  and  the  body  being  strongly  employed,  the  mind 
has  not  time  to  make  any  reflection  on  the  futility  of  the  pursuit.  What  addi 
to  this  entertainment  is  the  strong  scent  which  the  fox  leaves,  that  always  keej^ 
up  a full  cry  ; although  as  his  scent  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  hare,  it  is  mucfij 
sooner  evaporated.  His  shifts  to  escape  when  all  retreat  is  cut  off  to  his  kennel  I 


(g''  BufTonj'Kenanl. 
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are  various  and  surprising.  He  always  chooses  the  most  woody  country,  and 
'takes  those  paths  that  are  most  embarrassed  with  thori's  and  briars.  He  docs 
not  double,  nor  use  the  unavailing  shifts  of  the  hare  ; but  Hies  in  a direct  line 
before  the  hounds,  though  at  no  very  great  distance ; manages  his  strength : 
takes  to  the  low  and  plashy  grounds,  where  the  scent  will  be  less  apt  to  lie  ; and 
at  last,  vyhen  overtaken,  he  defends  himself  with  desperate  obstinacy,  and 
fights  in  silence  to  the  very  last  gasp.*^ 

The  fox,  though  resembling  the  dog  in  many  respects,  is  nevertheless  very 
Fiistinct  in  his  nature,  refusing  to  engender  with  it;  and  though  not  testifying  the 
antipathy  of  the  wolf,  yet  discovering  nothing  more  than  indifference.  This 
animal  also  brings  forth  fewer  at  a time  than  the  flog,  and  that  but  once  a year. 
Its  litter  is  generally  from  four  to  six,  and  seldom  less  than  three.  The  female 
goes  with  young  about  six  weeks,  and  seldom  stirs  out  while  pregnant,  but 
makes  a bed  for  her  young,  and  takes  every  precaution  to  prepare  for  theii  pro- 
duction. When  she  iinds  the  place  of  their  retreat  discovered,  and  that  her 
young  have  been  disturbed  during  her  absence,  she  removes  them  one  after 
the  other  in  her  mouth,  and  endeavours  to  lind  them  out  a place  of  better 
security.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  animal’s  parental  affection  happened 
while  1 was  writing  this  history,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  A slie-fox  that  had, 
as  it  should  seem,  but  one  cub,  was  unkennelled  by  a gentleman’s  hounds,  near 
Chelmsford,  and  hotly  pursued.  In  such  a case,  when  her  own  life  was  in  immi- 
nent peril,  one  would  think  it  was  not  a time  to  consult  the  safety  of  her  young ; 
ho^yever,  the  poor  animal,  braving  every  danger,  rather  than  leave  her  cub 
behind  to  be  worried  by  the  dogs,  took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  ran  with  it  in 
this  manner  for  some  miles.  At  last,  taking  her  way  through  a farmer’s  yard, 
she  was  assaulted  by  a mastiff,  and  at  last  obliged  to  drop  her  cub,  which  was 
taken  iip  by  the  farmer.  1 was  not  displeased  to  hear  that  this  faithful  creature 
escaped  the  pursuit,  and  at  last  got  cti  :n  safety.  The  cubs  of  the  fox  are  bora 
blind,  like  those  of  the  dog  ; they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  co  oing 
to  perfection,  and  live  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals,  so  all  others  seem  to  make  war  u ion 
him.  The  dog  hunts  him  with  peculiar  acrimony ; the  wolf  is  still  a greater 


* Fox-hunting  in  England. — Fox-hunt- 
ing has  beun  loAg  a fashionable  field  diver- 
sion. Hunting  fox  or  hare,  was  scarce  ever  so 
vigorously  pursued  as  at  the  present  period, 
and  there  are  consequently  an  immense  num- 
ber of  packs  in  Flngland.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  admirably  calculated  for  this 
species  of  spojt,  the  midland  counties  in  par- 
ticular. A great  portion  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  northern  counties  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  fox-hunting  in  the  regular  way : but 
as  they  make  considerable  havock  among  the 
sheep,  the  shepherds  destroy  them  as  oppor- 
tunities offer.  There  are  many  establishments 
for  fox  hunting  in  Ireland;  and  in  the  "Low- 
lands of  Scotland  kennels  of  fox-hounds  are 

• to  be  met  with  ; but  much  of  the  Lowlands 
is  ill-adapted  for  the  diversion,  while  the 
Highlands  are  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
except  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Throughout  the  Highlands,  foxes  are 
to  be  found  in  greater  numbeis  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  sheep  fiocks. 
The  Highlanders,  whenever  they  discover  the 
retreat  of  the  wily  reynard,  in  an  accessible 
situation,  immediately  assail  him  ; he  is  dri- 
ven from  his  hole  by  a terrier,  and,  if  possible, 
Tvotried  on  the  spot  by  a stout,  rough  grey- 

• ®u  nd,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  severa.  curs. — Ito. 


The  pleasure  of  the  pursuit  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  spirit-stirring  song,  “ The  Dawn 
of  Day,”  by  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  Farmer’s 
Boy.  Many  a morning  does  these  strains 
ring  over  the  lea,  and  “ crack  the  welkin.” 

The  grey  eye  of  morning  was  dear  to  my  youth. 
When  I sprang  like  llie  roc  from  my  bed, 

With  tlic  glow  of  the  passions,  the  feelings  of  truth. 
And  the  liglit  hand  of  Time  on  my  head. 

For  then  ’twas  my  maxim  through  life  to  be  free. 
And  to  sport  my  short  moments  away : 

The  cry  of  the  hounds  wiis  music  for  me. 

My  glory — the  dawn  of  the  day. 

In  yellow-leaved  autumn,  the  haze  of  the  mom 
Gave  promise  of  rapture  to  come  ; 

Tlie  melody  woke  in  tlie  sound  of  tile  horn, 

As  we  elicer’d  the  old  fox  from  his  liome  ; 

The  breeze  and  tlie  shout  met  the  sun’s  early  beam. 
With  tlie  village  response  in  full  play  : 

All  vigour,  my  steed  leapt  the  fence  or  the  stream. 
And  was  foremost  at  dawn  of  the  day. 

Tlie  well-timed  halloo  that  shook  the  green  wood. 
And  arrested  the  ploughman’s  gay  song. 

Gave  nerve  to  the  hunters,  and  lire  to  the  blood 
Of  the  hounds  us  they  bounded  along. 

And  shall  1 relinquish  the  joy  of  my  heart. 

While  years  with  my  strength  roll  away  i 
Hark  1 the  horn — bring  my  horse — see,  they’re  ready 
to  start ; 

7allyho  I at  the  dawning  of  day. 
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and  more  necessitous  enemy,  who  pursues  him  to  his  very  retreat.  Some  pre- 
tend to  say  that,  to  keep  the  wolf  away,  the  fox  lays  at  the  mouth  of  its  kennel 
a certain  herb,  to  whicli  the  wolf  has  a particular  aversion.  This,  which  no 
doubt  is  a fable,  at  least  shows  that  these  two  animals  are  as  much  enemies  to 
each  other  as  to  all  the  rest  of  animated  nature.  But  the  fox  is  not  hunted  by 
quadrupeds  alone  ; lor  the  birds,  who  know  him  for  their  mortal  enemy,  attend 
him  in  his  excursions,  and  give  each  other  warning  of  their  approaching  danger. 
The  daw,  the  magpie,  and  the  black-bird  conduct  him  along,  perching  on  the 
hedges  as  he  creeps  below,  and,  with  their  cries  and  notes  of  hostility,  apprize 
all  other  animals  to  bevvare  : a caution  which  they  perfectly  understand,  and  put 
into  practice.  The  hunters  themselves  are  often  informed  by  the  birds  of  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  and  set  the  dogs  into  tliose  thickets  where  they  see  them 
particularly  noisy  and  querulous.  So  that  it  is  the  fate  of  this  petty  plunderer 
to  be  detested  by  every  rank  of  animals  ; all  the  w'eaker  classes  shun,  and  all 
the  stronger  pursue  him. 

The  fox,  of  all  wild 
animals,  is  most  subject 
to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate ; and  there  are 
found  as  many  varieties 
in  this  kind  almost  as  in 
ail}"  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals.(^)  The  generality 
of  foxes,  as  is  well 
known,  are  red ; but 
there  are  some,  though 
not  in  England,  of  a 
greyish  cast;  and  Buflbn 
asserts  that  the  tip  of  the 
tail  in  all  foxes  is  white  ; 
which,  however,  is  not 
so  in  those  of  this  country . (GrevlFox.) 

In  the  colder  countries 

round  the  pole,  the  foxes  are  of  all  colours : blacky  blue,  grey,  iron-grey,  silver 
grey,  white,  white  with  red  legs,  white  wdth 
black  heads,  white  with  the  tip  of  the  tail 
black,  red  with  the  throat  and  belly  entirely 
white,  and  lastly  with  a stripe  of  black  run- 
ning along  the  back,  and  another  crossing  it 
at  the  shoulders.(g’)  The  common  kind, 
however,  is  more  universally  diffused  than 
any  of  the  former,  being  found  in  Europe,  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  Asia,  and  also  in 
America;  they  are  very  rare  in  Africa,  and 
in  the  countries  lying  under  the  torrid 
zone.* 


(Tile  Feiinecus  Cerdo.) 

(g)  Buffon,  K^uard 


The  Fennecus  Ceudo. — This  beautiful 
and  extraordinaiy  animal,  or  at  least  one  of 
its  genus,  was  first  made  known  to  Euro- 
pean naturalists  by  Bruce,  who  received  it 
from  his  dragoman,  whilst  consul  general  at 
Algiers.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
date  territories  of  Africa,  where  the  animals 
are  hunted  for  their  skins,  which  are  after- 
wards sold  at  Mecca,  and  then  exported  to 
India.  Bruce  kept  his  animal  alive  for  seve- 
ral months,  and  took  a drawing  of  it  in  water 
colours,  of  the  natural  size,  a copy  of  which, 

(g'l  Ibid. 
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THE  JACKAL.  Tiie  jackal  is  one  of  tl)e  commonest  wild  animals  in  the 
East ; and  j et  there  is  scarce  any  less 
known  in  Europe,  or  more  confusedly 
described  by  natural  historians.  In 
general  we  are  assured  that  it  resem- 
bles the  fo.K  in  figure  and  disposition, 
but  we  are  still  ignorant  of  those  nice 
distinctions  iiy  which  it  is  known  to  be 
of  a different  species. 

Tlie  species  of  the  jackal  is  diffused 
all  over  Asia,  and  is  found  also  in 
most  parts  of  Africa,  seeming  to  take 
up  the  place  of  the  wolf,  which  in  those 
countries  is  not  so  common,  'fhere 
seems  to  be  many  varieties  among 
them  ; those  of  the  warmest  climates 
appear  to  be  the  largest,  and  their 
colour  is  rather  of  a reddish  brown  (Jiickai.) 

than  of  that  beautiful  yellow  by  which 
the  smaller  jackals  are  chiefly  distinguished. 

Although  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  the  dog,  yet 
the  jackal  seems  to  be  placed  betvveen  them;  to  the  savage  fierceness  of  the 
wolf  it  adds  the  impudent  familiarity  of  the  dog.(i^)  Its  cry  is  a howl,  mixed 
with  barking,  and  a lamentation  resembling  that  of  human  distress.  It  is  more 
noisy  in  its  pursuits  even  than  the  dog,  and  more  voracious  than  the  wolf.  'Idie 
jackal  never  goes  alone,  but  always  in  a pack  of  forty  or  lil’ty  together.  These 
unite  regularly  every  day,  to  form  a combination  against  the  rest  of  the  forest 
Nothing  then  can  escape  them  ; they  are  content  to  take  up  with  the  smallest 
animals  : and  yet,  when  thus  united,  they  have  courage  to  face  the  largest. 
They  seem  very  little  afraid  of  mankind ; but  pursue  their  game  to  the  very 
doors,  without  testifying  either  attachment  or  apprehension,  dhey  enter  inso- 
lently into  the  sheep-folds,  the  yards,  and  the  stables,  and,  when  they  can  find 
nothing  else,  devour  the  leather  harness,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  run  ofl'  with  what 
they  had  not  time  to  swallow. 

1 hey  not  only  attack  the  living  but  the  dead.  They  scratch  up  with  their 
feet  the  new-made  graves,  and  devour  the  corpse  how  putrid  soever.  In  those 
countries  therefore,  where  they  abound,  they  are  obliged  to  beat  the  earth  over 


on  transparent  paper,  was  clandestinely  made 
by  his  servant.  Mr.  Brander,  into  whose 
hands  the  Fennecus  fell  after  Bruce  left 
Algiers,  gave  an  account  of  it  in  “ Some 
Swedish  Transactions,”  hut  refused  to  let  the 
figure  be  published,  the  drawing  having  been 
unfairly  obtained.  Bruce  asserts  that  this 
animal  is  described  in  many  Arabian  books, 
under  the  name  of  El  Fetmec,  which  appel- 
lation he  conceives  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  a palm  or  date-tree. 

The  favourite  food  of  Bruce’s  Fennec  was 
dates  or  any  sweet  fruit ; but  it  was  also 
very  fond  of  eggs ; when  hungry  it  would 
eat  bread,  especially  with  honey  or  sugar. 
His  attention  was  immediately  attracted  if  a 
bird  flew  near  him,  and  he  would  watch  it 
with  an  eagerness  that  could  hardly  be  di- 
verted from  its  object;  but  he  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  a cat.  Bruce  never  heard  that  he 
had  any  voice.  During  the  day  he  was  in- 
clined to  sleep,  but  became  restless  and  ex- 


ceedingly unquiet  as  night  came  on.  The 
above  Fennec  was  about  ten  inches  long, 
the  tail  five  inches  and  a quarter,  near  an 
inch  of  it  on  the  tip,  black.  The  colour  of  the 
body  was  dirty  white,  bordering  on  cream 
colour;  the  hair  on  the  belly  rather  whiter, 
softer,  and  longer  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
body.  His  look  was  sly  and  wily  ; he  built 
his  nest  on  trees,  and  did  not  burrow  in  the 
earth. 

Naturalists,  especially  those  of  France, 
were  long  induced  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
Bruce’s  description  of  this  animal ; but  a 
specimen  from  the  interior  of  Nubia,  and 
pre.seived  in  the  museum  at  Franckl'ort,  has 
recently  been  engraved  ; and  thus  the  matter 
is  nearly  settled  by  the  animal  belonging  to  the 
genus  Canis,  and  the  sub-genus  / 'ulpcs ; 
the  number  of  teeth  and  form,  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  fox,  which  it  also  re- 
sembles in  its  feet,  number  of  toes,  and  fona 
of  tail. — Mihror,  Von.  X. 


(gj  Buffon,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  52. 
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the  grave,  anti  to  mix  it  ^vith  thorns,  to  prevent  the  jackals  from  scraping  it 
away.  They  always  assist  each  otlier  as  well  in  this  employment  of  exhuma- 
tion, as  in  that  of  the  chase.  While  they  are  at  this  dreary  work,  they  exhort 
eacli  other  by  a most  mournful  cry,  resembling  that  of  children  under  chastise- 
ment ; and  when  they  have  thus  dug  up  the  body,  they  share  it  amicably  between 
them.  These,  like  all  other  savage  animals,  when  they  have  once  tasted  of 
human  llesh,  can  never  after  refrain  from  pursuing  mankind.  They  watch 
the  burying-grounds,  follow  armies,  and  keep  in  the  rear  of  caravans.  They 
may  be  considered  as  the  vulture  of  the  quadruped  kind ; every  thing  that  once 
had  animal  life,  seems  equally  agreeable  to  them  ; the  most  putrid  substances 
are  greedily  devoured ; dried  leather,  and  anything  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
grease,  how  insipid  soever  in  itself,  is  suflicient  to  make  the  whole  go  down. 

They  hide  themselves  in  holes  by  day,  and  seldom  appear  abroad  till  night- 
fall, when  the  jackal  that  has  first  hit  upon  the  scent  of  some  larger  beast  gives 
notice  to  the  rest  by  a howl,  which  it  repeats  as  it  runs  ; while  all  the  rest,  that 
are  within  hearing,  pack  in  to  its  assistance. 

The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  panther,  whose  appetites  are  superior  to  their 
swiftness,  attend  to  the  call  of  the  jackal,  and  follow  in  silence  at  some  distance 
behind.(i^)  The  jackal  pursues  the  whole  night  with  unceasing  assiduity,  keep- 
ing up  the  cry,  and  with  great  perseverance  at  last  tires  down  its  prey  ; but  just 
at  the  moment  it  supposes  itself  going  to  share  the  fruits  of  its  labour,  the  lion 
or  the  leopard  comes  in,  satiates  himself  upon  the  spoil,  aiid  his  poor  provider 
must  be  content  with  the  bare  carcass  he  leaves  behind.'^  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  if  the  jackal  be  voracious,  since  it  so  seldom  has  a suffi- 
ciency; nor  that  it  feeds  on  putrid  substances,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  feast 
on  what  it  has  newly  killed,  lleside  these  enemies,  the  jackal  has  still  ano- 
ther to  cope  with,  for  between  him  and  the  dog  there  is  an  irreconcileable  anti- 
pathy, and  they  never  part  without  »n  engagement.  The  Indian  peasants  often 
chase  them  as  we  do  Ibxes ; and  have  learned,  by  experience,  when  they  have 
got  a lion  or  a tiger  in  their  rear.  Upon  such  occasions  they  keep  their  dogs 
close,  as  they  would  be  no  match  for  such  formidable  animals,  and  endeavour  to 
put  them  to  flight  with  their  cries.  When  the  lion  is  dismissed,  they  more 
easily  cope  with  the  jackal,  who  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  impudent,  and  seems  much 
better  iitted  for  pursuing  than  retreating.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of 
them  steals  silently  into  an  out-house,  to  seize  the  poultry,  or  devour  the  furni- 
ture, but  hearing  others  in  full  cry  at  a distance,  without  thought,  it  instantly 
answers  the  call,  and  thus  betrays  its  own  depredations.  The  peasants  sally  out 
upon  it,  and  the  foolish  animal  flnds,  too  late,  that  its  instinct  was  too  powerful 
for  its  safety. 


* The  Jackal,  the  Lion’s  Provider. — 
This  animal  has  been  popularly  called  the 
lion’s  provider.  The  common  notion  that  he  is 
in  confederacy  with  the  lion,  as  above  sliown 
io  be,  is  an  erroneous  one.  At  the  ciy  of  the 
jackal,  echoed  as  it  is  by  hundreds  of  similar 
voices  througli  the  woods  and  arid  plains,  the 
lion,  whose  ear  is  dull,  rouses  himself  into 
action.  He  knows  that  some  unhappy  wan- 
derer from  the  herds  has  crossed  the  path  of 
"the  jackal,  and  he  joins  in  the  pursuit.  Of 
this  nocturnal  cry  we  have  the  most  fearful 
accounts.  “ The  chacal’s  shriek,”  has  been 
often  described  as  more  terrific  than  the  howl 
of  the  hyiena,  or  the  roar  of  the  tiger;  and  it 
probably  is  most  alarming,  from  its  singidar 
dreariness  amidst  the  lonely  regions  in  which 
it  is  heard.  Captain  Beechy  describes  it  well, 
in  his  account  of  the  Expedition  to  explore 


the  Northern  Coasts  of  Africa.  “ The  ciy 
of  the  jackal,  has  something  in  it  rather  ap- 
palling, when  heard  for  the  first  time  at 
night ; and  as  they  usually  come  in  packs, 
the  first  shriek  which  is  uttered,  is  always 
the  signal  for  a general  chorus.  We  hardly 
know  a sound  which  partakes  less  of  har- 
mony ; and  indeed,  the  sudden  burst  of  the 
answering,  long-protracted  scream,  succeed- 
ing immediately  to  the  opening  note,  is 
scarcely  less  impressive  than  the  roll  of  the 
thunder-clap  immediately  after  a flash  of 
lightning.  The  efiect  of  this  music  is  very  | 
much  increased,  when  the  first  note  is  heard  . : 
in  the  distance,  and  the  answering  yell  j 
bursts  out  from  several  points  at  once,  within  ! 
a few  yards,  or  feet,  of  the  place  where  th 
auditors  are  sleeping.” 


(g)  Linn»i  Systema,  p.  60. 
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THE  ISATIS. — As  the  jackal  is  a sort  of  intermediate  species  between  tha 
dog  and  the  wolf;(^)  so  the 
isatis  may  be  considered  as 
placed  between  the  dog  and 
the  fox.  I'his  animal  has 
hitherto  been  snpi)osed  to 
■ be  only  a variety  of  the  lat- 
ter ; but  from  the  latest  ob- 
servations, there  is  no  doubt 
tef  their  being  perfectly  dis- 
itinct.  The  isatis  is  very 
common  in  all  the  northern 
countries  bordering  upon 
the  Icy  sea;  and  is  seldom 
found,  excejrt  in  the  coldest 
: countries.  It  extremely  re-  (isatis.) 

sembles  a fox,  in  the  form  of 

its  body  and  tlie  length  of  its  tail:  and  a dog,  in  the  make  of  its  head  and 
the  position  of  its  eyes.  The  hair  of  these  animals  is  softer  tlian  that  of  a com- 
mon fox  ; some  are  blue,  some  are  white  at  one  season,  and  at  another  of  a 
ru.sset  brown.  Although  the  whole  of  its  hair  be  two  inches  long,  thick,  tufted 
find  glossy,  yet  the  under  jaw  is  entirely  without  any,  and  the  skin  appears  bare 
in  that  part. 

This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldest  climates,  and  is  chiefly  .seen  along  the 
coasts  of  tlie  Icy  sea,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  that  discharge 
themselves  therein.  It  is  chiefly  fond  of  living  in  the  open  countr)',  and  seldom 
seen  in  the  forest,  being  mostly  found  in  the  mountainous  and  naked  regions  of 
Norway,  Siberia,  and  Lapland.  It  burrows,  like  the  fox  ; and  when  with 
j'oung,  the  female  retires  to  lier  kennel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fox  is  seen  to 
do.  These  holes,  which  are  very  narrow,  and  extremely  deep,  have  many  out- 
lets. They  are  kept  very  clean,  and  are  bedded  at  the  bottom  witii  moss,  for 
the  animal  to  be  more  at  its  ease.  Its  manner  of  coupling,  time  of  gestation, 
and  number  of  young,  are  all  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  fox  ; and  it  msually 
brings  forth  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

Such  are  the  particulars  in  which  this  animal  differs  from  those  of  the  dog 
kind,  and  in  which  it  resembles  them  : but  its  most  striking  peculiarity  remains 
still  to  be  mentioned  ; namely,  its  changing  its  colour,  and  being  seen  at  one  time 
brown,  and  at  another  perfectly  white.  As  was  already  said,  some  are  natu- 
rally blue,  and  their  colour  never  changes ; but  such  as  are  to  be  w hite,  are, 
when  brought  forth,  of  a yellow  hue,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  is 
changed  to  white,  all  except  along  the  top  of  the  back,  along  which  runs  a stripe 
of  brown,  and  another  crossing  it  down  the  shoulders,  at  which  time  the  animal 
is  called  the  crost  fox;  however,  this  brown  cross  totally  disapjiears  before  win- 
ter, and  then  the  creature  is  all  over  white,  and  its  fur  is  two  inches  long  : this, 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  again  begins  to  fall  ; and  the  molting  is  completed 
about  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  isatis  becomes  brown  once  more.  The  fur 
of  this  animal  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  be  killed  in  w inter. 

THE  HYiENA. — The  hyaena  is  the  last  animal  I shall  mention  among  those 
of  the  dog  kind,  w hich  it  in  many  respects  resembles,  altliough  too  strongly 
marked  to  be  strictly  reduced  to  any  type.  The  hyaena  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  a 
wolf;  and  has  some  similitude  to  that  animal  in  the  shape  of  its  head  and  body.. 
The  head,  at  first  sight,  does  not  appear  to  differ,  except  tliat  the  ears  of  the 
hyaena  are  longer,  and  more  without  hair ; but,  upon  observing  more  closely, 
we  shall  find  the  head  broader,  the  nose  flatter,  and  not  so  pointed.  The  eyes 
are  not  placed  oblicpiely,  but  more  like  those  of  a dog.  'I'lie  legs,  particularly  the 
hinder,  are  longer  than  those  either  of  the  dog  or  the  wolf,  and  different  from  all 
other  quadrupeds,  in  having  but  four  toes,  as  well  on  the  fore-feet  as  on  the 

{g)  In  this  description  I have  follo'.vod  Mr.  IJuffini. 
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hinder.  Its  hair  is  of  a dirty  greyish  colour,  marked  with  black,  disposed  in  waves 
down  its  body.  Its  tail  is 
short,  with  pretty  long  hair; 
and  immediately  under  it, 
above  the  anus,  there  is  an 
opening  into  a kind  of  glandu- 
lar pouch,  which  separates  a 
substance  of  the  consistence 
but  not  of  the  odour  of  civet. 

This  opening  might  have  given 
rise  to  the  error  of  the  ancients, 
who  asserted,  that  this  animal 
was  every  year,  alternately, 
male  and  female.  Such  are 
the  most  striking  distinctions 
of  the  hyrnna,  as  given  us  by 
naturalists ; which,  neverthe- 
less, convey  but  a very  con- 
fused idea  of  the  peculiarity 
of  its  form.  Its  manner  of  holding  the  head  seems  remarkable  somewhat  like 
a dog,  pursuing  the  scent,  with  the  nose  near  the  ground.  The  head  being  held 
thus  low,  the  back  appears  elevated,  like  that  of  the  hog,  which,  with  a long 
bristly  band  of  hair  that  runs  all  along,  gives  it  a good  deal  the  air  of  that  ani- 
mal ; and,  it  is  probable  that,  from  this  similitude,  it  first  took  its  name,  the 
word  huoina  being  Greek,  and  derived  from  hus,  which  signifies  a sow. 

But  no  w'ords  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  animal’s  figure,  deformity,  and 
fierceness.  More  savage  and  untameable  than  any  other  quadruped,  it  seems  to 
be  for  ever  in  a state  of  rage  or  rapacity,  for  ever  growling,  except  when 
receiving  its  food.  Its  eyes  then  glisten,  the  bristles  of  its  back  all  stand  up- 
right, its  head  hangs  low,  and  yet  its  teeth  appear ; all  which  give  it  a most 
frightful  aspect,  which  a dreadful  howl  tends  to  heighten.  This,  which  I have 
often  heard,  is  very  peculiar : its  beginning  resembles  the  voice  of  a man  moan- 
ing, and  its  latter  part  as  if  he  were  making  a violent  effort  to  vomit.  As  it  is 
loud  and  frequent,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
human  voice  in  distress,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  who 
tell  us,  that  the  hyaena  makes  its  moan,  to  attract  unwary  travellers,  and  then 
to  destroy  them  : however  this  be,  it  seems  the  most  untractable,  and,  for  its  size, 
the  most  terrible  of  all  other  quadrupeds  ; nor  does  its  courage  fall  short  of  .its 
ferocity ; it  defends  itself  against  the  lion,  is  a match  for  the  panther,  attacks  the 
ounce,  and  seldom  fails  to  conquer.’^ 


(Striped  Hyasnai 


* Habits  of  the  Hy^na. — The  peculiar 
powers  of  the  hysena,  arising  out  of  the  ex- 
traordinarj'  strength  of  the  jaws  and  teeth, 
admirably  fit  him  for  the  purposes  which  he 
serves  in  the  economy  of  nature.  An  inha- 
bitant of  warm  countries,  he  principally  de- 
rives his  subsistence,  in  common  with  the 
jackal  and  the  vulture,  from  those  animal  re- 
mains, which  if  unconsumed,  would  produce 
the  most  serious  inconvenience.  Mr.  Pringle 
observes ; “ There  are  several  species  of  vul- 
ture in  South  Africa,  but  the  most  common  is 
the  large  light-colomed  vultur  perciiopterus, 
one  of  the  sacred  birds  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. These  fowls  divide  with  the  hyanias 
the  office  of  canion  scavengers ; and  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  discover  and 
devour  every  dead  carcass,  is  truly  surprising. 
They  also  instinctively  follow  any  band  of 
hunters,  or  party  of  men  travelling,  especially 


in  solitary  places,  wheeling  in  circles  high  in 
the  air,  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  any  i 
game  that  may  be  shot,  and  not  instantly 
secured.  I have  seen  a large  ox  so  dexter- 
ously handled  by  a flock  of  these  voracious 
fowls,  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
hours  not  a morsel,  except  the  bones  and 
skin,  which  they  had  contrived  to  disincaraata  , 
almost  entire,  remained  for  the  hyaenas.  In 
a field  of  battle  in  South  Africa,  no  one  ever 
buries  the  dead  ; the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey 
relieve  the  living  of  that  trouble.  Even  the 
bones,  except  a few  of  the  most  unmanage- 
able parts,  finds  a sepulchre  in  the  voracious 
maw  of  the  hyaena.” — Ephemeiiidks — tiote. 

CuAUACTBii  OF  THE  Hy.ena. — The  vora- 
city  of  this  animal,  its  preference  of  the  flesh 
of  living  carcasses  to  living  prey,  and  its  con- 
sequent propensity  to  disinter  the  dead,  have 
bestowed  upon  it  a character  for  ferocity  not 
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It  is  an  obscure  and  solitary  animal,  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  most  desolate 
and  imcultivated  parts  ot  (he  torrid  zone,  of  which  it  is  a native. (g')  It  resides 
m the  caverns  ot  mountains  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  dens  that  it  has  formed 
for  Itself  iinderthe  earth.  1 hough  taken  never  .so  young,  it  cannot  be  tamed  •* 
it  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf,  but  is  much  stronger  and  more  courageous 
It  sometimes  attacks  man,  carries  olf  cattle,  follows  the  flock,  breaks  open  the 
slieep-cofs  by  night,  and  ravages  with  insatiable  voracity.  Its  eyes  shine  bv 
night;  and  it  is  asserted,  not  without  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  it  sees  better 
by  night  tlian  by  day.  W hen  destitute  ot  other  provision,  it  scrapes  un  the 
graves,  and  devours  the  dead  bodies,  how  putrid  soever. 

borne  have  said  that  this  animal  changes  the  colour  of  its  hair  at  will  • others 
that  a stone  was  found  in  its  eye.  wjiich,  put  under  a man’s  tongue,  gave  him 
the  gilt  ot  prophecy  ; some  have  said  (hat  he  had  no  joints  in  the  neck,  which. 


founded  in  tmth.  Ill-treafinent  will  render 
it  extremely  iuriuiis,  but  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstunces,  it  wilt  exhibit  the  most  reinmk- 
able  degree  of  mildness  and  docility.  Its 


eage^  may  be  entered  with  impunity,  it  will  mon  dog. — Gut 
^ Tiie  IIViENA. — This  animal  has  always  been  an  object  t 


approach  to  fawn  upon  those  it  knows ; and 
were  it  not  I'or  the  prejudices  of  the  jmblic 
on  this  sohiect.  a hyseiia  thus  tamed,  might 
be  intruster.  with  as  much  liberty  as  a com- 


always 

this  feeling  has  been  kept  up, 
not  only  by  the  showman’s 
stories  of  “ that  cruel  and 
untameahle  animal,  that  never 
was  yet  tamed  by  man,”  but 
by  writers  on  natural  history, 

Irom  Pliny  to  our  own  day. 

That  the  hyrena  can  be  tamed, 
and  most  completely  and  e.x- 
tensively  so,  we  have  proof. 

‘ I'lie  cadaverous  crocata,” 

(the  spotted  h3aBnaj  says  Bar- 
row,  in  his  Travels  m Southern 
Africa,  ‘‘  has  lately  been  do- 
viesticuted  in  the  Sneuberg, 
where  it  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  best  hunters  after 
game,  and  as  faith  lid  and 
diligent  as  any  of  the  com- 
mon sorts  of  domestic  dogs.” 

Bishop  Heher  saw  a gen- 
tleman in  India,  Mr.  Traill, 
who  had  a hyrena  for  several  years,  which 
followed  him  about  like  a <log,  and  fawned 
on  tho.se  with  whom  he  was  acquainted; 
and  the  bishop  mentions  this  as  an  instance, 
of  “ how  much  the  poor  hyama  is  wronged’ 
when  he  is  described  us  untameable.” 

M.  F.  Cuvier  notices  an  animal  of  thi.s 
species  that  had  been  taken  young  at  the 
Cape,  and  was  tamed  with  difficulty.  His 
keepers  had  a complete  command  over  his 
affections.  He  one  day  escaped  from  his 
cage,  and  quietly  walked  into  a cottage, 
where  he  was  retaken  without  offering  any 
violence.  And  yet  the  rage  of  this  animal 
was  very  great  when  any  strangers  approached 
It.  ^ The  fact  is,  the  hyaena  is  extremely  im- 
patient of  confinement;  and  teeis  a constant 
writation  at  the  constraint,  which,  in  the 
den  of  a menagerie,  is  put  upon  his  natural 
habits.  An  individual  at  Exeter  'Change 

9 9 Buffon. 


ivi'i'ni. 

of  aversion  to  mankind.;  and 


fSpottcd  Ilyicna.) 

some  j'ears  ago,  was  so  tame,  as  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  about  the  exhibition  room.  He  was 
afterwards  sold  to  a person,  who  permitted 
him  to  go  with  him  into  the  fields,  led  with 
a string.  After  these  indulgences,  he  became 
the  property  of  a travelling  showman,  who 
kept  him  constantly  in  a cage.  From  that 
time  his  ferocity  hecame  quite  alarming;  ho 
would  allow  no  stranger  to  approach  him  ; 
and  he  grailually  pined  away  and  died. 

'I’his  is  one,  out  of  the  many  examples,  of 
the  miseries  which  we  inflict  upon  animals, 
through  an  ignorance  of  their  natural  habits; 
and  the  same  ignorance  perpetuates  delusions, 
which  even  men  of  talent  like  Goldsmith, 
have  adopted ; and  which  still,  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  leads  many  to  say,  with 
him,  “ though  taken  ever  so  young,  the 
hyama  cannot  be  tamed.” — Ed, 
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however,  a!l  quadrupeds  are  known  to  have  ; and  some,  tliat  the  shadow  of  tho^ 
hyaena  kept  dogs  from  barking.  'Phese,  among  many  other  absurdities,  have 
been  asserted  of  this  quadruped;  and  which  I mention  to  show  the  natural  dis- 

fmsition  of  mankind,  to  load  those  tliat  are  already  but  too  guilty,  with  accumu- 
ated  reproach.''^ 


* llYiKNA  IN  Antediluvian  England. — 
A most  interesting  discovery  hiis  been  made 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  an  extinct  species  of 
hyasna,  and  some  other  antediluvian  animals, 
in  the  extensive  qmirries  of  Boughton,  threo 
miles  south  of  Maidstone.  These  quarries 
appear  to  have  been  worked  for  many  centu- 
ries, and  there  is  a tradition  that  many  of  the 
materials  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
ancient  building*  in  London,  were  brought 
from  hence.  The  stone  from  these  quarries 
is  commonly  designated  Kentish  Kag:  it 
consists  of  a succession  of  beds  of  limestone 
and  coarse  flint  dispersed  in  irregular  thick- 
ness through  a inatri.x  of  sand  and  sand- 
stone ; its  geological  position  is  in  the  lowest 
region  of  the  green-sand  formation  imme- 
diately above  the  weald  clay.  The  remains 
in  question  consist  of  the  jaws,  teeth,  and 
broken  portions  of  the  skull,  together  with 
tlie  bones  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a very 
large  hyama,  and  a few  other  teeth  and  bones 
apparently  of  the  ox  sort.  All  these  were 
found  nearly  together,  within  the  space  of  a 
lew  feet,  in  one  of  the  numerous  cracks  or 
fissures,  locally  called  vciiis,  that  intersect 


the  strata  at  this  place,  and  are  usually  from  ‘ 
] to  20  feet  broad ; these  fissures  or  vents  ■ 
cut  through  the  strata  from  the  bottom  of 
the  quarries  to  the  surface,  and  are  filled  with  f 
diluvial  loam,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  ’ 
the  adjacent  rocks  and  numerous  chalk  Bints; 
these  last  must  have  been  drifted  hither  from 
some  distant  hills,  and  have  fallen  into  the 
fissures  at  the  same  time  with  the  loam. 
The  bones  were  discovered  at  about  15  feet 
deep  in  one  of  these  fissures;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  scattered  amongst 
the  loam  and  stony  fragments,  they  appear 
to  have  been  drifted  to  their  present  place  at 
the  same  time  with  the  diluvian  matter 
amongst  which  they  lay.  The  workmen  of 
the  quarry  say  they  have  frequently  found 
bones  there,  but  neglected  to  preserve  them  : 
enough,  however,  has  already  been  done  to 
show  that  the  hyaena  was  among  the  antedi- 
luvian inhabitants  of  Kent,  as  it  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  among  those  of  York- 
shire and  Devon.  Specimens  of  these  remains 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London.  — Aucana  oi» 
ScLENCi;,  Ibi’S. 
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  WEASEL  KINO. 

Having  described  tlic  bolder  ranks  nf  • i 

fitted,  as  to  wind,  like  worms,  into  very  small  openings  after  their  nrev  • nnH 
hence  also  they  have  received  the  name  of  vermin  from  o ■ ■ m ‘^i 

worm  in  this  particular.  These  animals  differ  from’  all  of  the  H ® 

formation  and  disposition  of  their  claws,  which  as  in  the  Snrl^  th'  ^ 
neither  draw  in  nor  extend  at  pleasure  as  cats  are  L?,!  , V can 

Ironi  the  dog  kind,  in  being  cloathed  rather  with  fur  than”  hair"  and  abh^'^T 

some  varieties  ot  the  lox  may  resemble  them  in  tliia  /•  ^^“‘oiigh 

the  latter  is  longer,  stronger,  and  always  more  resembHnff"haw’  ^ ’^1 
distinctions,  all  animals  of  the  weasel  kind  have  glands  iflaced ’ne^r^Jl  ^ 
tliat  either  open  into,  or  beneath  it  fiirnishine-  a snhcfa  ^ the  anus, 

Jl;e  „fre„.ive  .^11  i„  n..ure 

tins  kind  are  still  more  marked  by  their  habitudes  and  dispositions  than  their 
external  form  ; cruel,  voracious,  and  cowardly,  they  subsist  oiilv  liJ  iLeiV  „ i 
find  their  duel  protection  in  their  minuteness  Thev  are  nil  1‘-  ^ !i^  theit,  and 
of  their  legs,  .l„„  i„  pursuit;  tlSroweErs,™^^^ 
assiduity,  and  ciiiiniug.  As  tlieir  prey  is  orecarioits  (lu^V  i t®*''l’‘'heitce, 

Ihese  are  the  marks  common  to  this  kinrl  all  iLe  • r i - i i 

larger  until  we  Inme  proceed  gradually  to  larger  and 

larKst  of  all  The  wei«T  iT  which  1 take  to  be  the 

lar^esi  ol  all.  ihe  weasel  will  serve  as  a mode  for  all  the  rest-  and  indeefl 

the  points  in  which  thev  differ  from  flii«  li'ffle  o • i i ^ cesi  , ann,  inaeen, 

THE  WPASEf  rJ\  “nimal,  are  but  very  inconsiderable. 

1 ) as  was  said,  is  the  smallest  of  this  numerous  tribe-  if>i 

length  not  exceeding  seven  inches,  from  the  numerous  tribe,  its 

tm  ol  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail. 

This  length,  however,  seems  to  be  very 
great,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  height  of 
the  animal,  which  is  not  above  an  inch  and 
a half.  In  measuring  the  wolf,  we  tind 
him  to  be  not  above  once  and  a half  as 
long  as  he  is  high  : in  observing  the  wea- 
sel, we  find  it  near  live  times  as  long  as  it 
is  high,  which  shows  an  amazing  dispro- 
portion. The  tail  also,  which  is  bushy,  is  two  inches  and  a half  i j , 

to  the  apparent  length  of  this  little  animal’s  body  The  colour  of  tb’ 
of  a bright  red  on  the  back  and  sides,  but  wliite^de  the  ttna? 

It  has  whiskers  like  a cat,  and  thirty-two  teeth,  which  is  two  m^re  t’ha  *"  ny  o' 
the  C9t  kind;  and  these  also  seem  better  adapted  for  teariinr  -.nd  T '11  • -'i 

these  „f  the  cat  kind  are.  The  eye,  aie  liltle'’EuLS;'r:l'';1;:;;''i;,;|;;:r 

Or)  British  Zooloii;y,  vol.  i.  p.  SH  * 


(Wensel.) 
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and  roundisli  ; and  Iiave  a fold  at  the  lower  part,  wliich  makes  them  look  as  if 
they  were  double.  Beneath  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a spot  of 
brown. 

This  animal,  though  very  diminutive  to  appearance,  is  nevertheless,  a very 
formidable  ei\emy  to  quadrupeds  a hundred  times  its  own  size.^  It  is  very 
common  and  well  known  in  most  parts  of  this  country;  but  seems  held  in  very 
difierent  estimation,  in  different  parts  of  it.  In  those  places  w here  sheep  or 
lambs  are  bred,  the  weasel  is  a most  noxious  inmate,  and  every  art  is  used  to 
destroy  it ; on  the  contrary,  in  places  where  agriculture  is  chieily  followed,  the 
weasel  is  considered  as  a friend  that  thins  the  number  of  such  vermin  as  chiefly 
live  upon  corn  : however,  in  all  places,  it  is  one  of  the  most  untameable  and 
untractable  animals  in  the  world.(i'')  When  kept  in  a cage,  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  amu.seraent  or  inspection,  it  will  not  touch  any  part  of  its  victuals  while 
any  body  looks  on.  It  keeps  in  a continual  agitation,  and  seems  frighted  so  much 
at  the  sight  of  mankind,  that  it  will  die,  if  not  permitted  to  hide  itself  from  their 
presence.  For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  provided  in  its  cage,  with  a sufiicient 
quantity  of  wool  or  hay,  in  which  it  may  conceal  itself,  and  where  it  may  carry 


• Courage  ok  the  Weasel. — The  follow- 
ing story  is  told  in  Selkirkshire : — “ A group 
of  haymakers,  while  busy  at  their  work  on 
Chapelhope  meadow,  at  the  upper  end  of  St. 
Mary’s  Loch  (or  rather  of  the  Loch  of  the 
Lowes,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a nar- 
row neck  of  land),  saw  an  eagle  rising  above 
the  steep  mountains  that  inclose  the  narrow 
valley.  The  eagle  himself  was,  indeed,  no 
unusual  sight;  but  these  is  something  so  im- 
posing and  majestic  in  the  flight  of  this 
noble  bird,  while  he  soars  upwards  in  spiral 
circles,  that  it  fascinates  the  attention  of 
most  jieople.  But  the  spectators  were  soon 
aware  of  something  peculiar  in  the  flight  of 
the  bird  they  were  observing.  He  used  his 
wings  violently  ; and  the  strokes  were  often 
repeated,  as  if  he  had  been  alarmed  and  hur- 
ried by  unusual  agitation  ; and  they  noticed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  wheeled  in  circles 
that  seemed  constantly  decreasing,  while  his 
ascent  was  i)roportioiially  rapid.  The  now 
idle  haymakers  drew  together  in  close  consul- 
tation on  the  singular  case,  and  continued 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  seemingly  dis- 
tressed eagle,  until  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight, 
rising  still  higher  and  higher  into  the  air. 
In  a short  while,  however,  they  were  all  con- 
vinced that  he  was  again  seeking  the  earth, 
evidently  not  as  he  ascended,  in  spiral  curves; 
it  was  like  something  falling,  and  with  great 
rapidity.  But,  as  he  approached  the  ground, 
they  clearly  saw  he  was  tumbling  in  his  fall 
like  a shut  bird  ; the  convulsive  fluttering  of 
his  powerfid  wings  stopping  the  descent  but 
very  little,  until  he  fell  at  a small  distance 
from  the  men  and  boys  of  the  party,  who  had 
naturally  run  forward,  highly  excited  by  the 
strange  occurrence.  A large  black-tailed 
Weasel  or  stoat  ran  from  the  body  as  they 
came  near,  turned  with  the  usual  noncha- 
iarice  and  impudence  of  the  tribe,  stood  up 
rqjon  its  hind  legs,  crossed  its  fore-paws  over 
rtjj  nose,  and  surveyed  its  enemies  a moment 

(£)  Buffon, 


or  two  (as  they  often  do  when  no  dogs  is 
near),  and  bounded  into  a saugh  bush.  The 
king  of  the  air  was  dead ; and,  what  was 
more  surprising,  he  was  covered  with  his  own 
blood  ; and,  upon  further  examination,  they 
found  his  throat  cut,  and  the  stoat  has  been 
suspected  as  the  regicide  unto  this  day.” 

This  singular  story  I always  looked  upon 
as  too  good  to  be  true,  until  lately  a friend 
mentioned  the  following  fact  that  came  un- 
der his  own  observation  : — A light  snow  co- 
vered the  ground  ; and  he,  having  walked 
out  to  an  adjoining  hill  to  meet  with  one  of 
his  shepherds,  fell  in  with  the  track  of  one 
of  these  weasels,  which  is  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  smaller  species,  by 
the  larger  footprint  and  length  of  the.  spring, 
among  the  snow.  He  followed  the  track  for 
some  time,  for  his  amusement,  along  the  side 
of  the  hill,  until  he  came  to  the  marks  where 
a pair  of  grouse  had  been  sitting,  when  he 
lost  all  traces  of  the  weasel,  and  could  follow 
it  no  further.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of 
a hole,  he  was  much  surprised  , and  paying 
close  attention  to  the  track  of  the  animal  he 
came  to  be  convinced  that  it  had  sprung 
upon  one  of  the  birds,  which  had  flown  away 
with  it.  Ashe  is  a person  of  uncommonly  - 
acute  observation,  sound  judgment,  and 
strong  sense,  I have  the  utinost  confidence  j 
in  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  regarding  | 
this  curious  circumstance.  The  conclusion 
is,  that  the  stoat  knew  quite  well  what  it  was 
about,  and  would  keep  its  hold  until  it  came 
to  the  ground  again,  under  similar  circum- 
stances with  the  eagle.  The  matchless  agi-  | 
lity  and  comparative  strength  of  this  bold 
little  creature,  would  enable  it  to  save  itself  j 
during  the  fall ; before  which  took  place,  it 
had  probably,  as  irr  the  former  strange  in-  j 
stance,  destro3'ed  the  life  of  its  more  harm- 
less prey. — Courespondenck,  Mao.  Nat  | 
Hist. 
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whatever  it  has  got  to  eat ; which,  however,  it  will  not  touch  until  it  begins  to 
putrefy.  In  this  state  it  is  seen  to  pass  three  parts  of  the  day  in  sleeping  ; and 
reserves  the  night  for  its  times  of  exercise  and  eating.'^ 

In  its  wild  state,  the  night  is  likewise  the  time  during  which  it  may  be  pro- 
perly said  to  live.  At  the  approach  of  evening,  it  is  seen  stealing  from  its  hole, 
and  creeping  about  the  farmer’s  yard  for  its  prey.  If  it  enters  the  place  where 
poultry  are  kept,  it  never  attacks  the  cocks  or  the  old  hens,  but  immediately 
aims  at  the  young  ones.  It  does  not  eat  its  prey  on  the  place,  but,  after  killing 
it  by  a single  bite  near  the  head,  and  with  a wound  so  small  that  the  place  can 
scarcely  be  perceived,  it  carries  it  off  to  its  young,  or  its  retreat.  It  also  breaks 
and  sucks  the  eggs,  and  sometimes  kills  the  hen  that  attempts  to  defend  them. 
It  is  remarkably  active ; and,  in  a confined  place,  scarce  any  animal  can  escape 
it.  It  will  run  up  the  sides  of  walls  with  such  facility,  that  no  place  is  secure 
from  it ; and  its  body  is  so  small,  that  there  is  scarce  any  hole  but  vvhat  it  can 
wind  through.  During  the  summer,  its  excursions  are  more  extensive ; but  in 
winter  it  chiefly  coniines  itself  in  barns  and  farmyards,  where  it  remains  till 
spring,  and  where  it  brings  forth  its  young.  All  this  season  it  makes  war  upon 
the  rats  and  mice,  with  still  greater  success  than  the  cat;  for  being  more  active 
and  .slender,  it  pursues  them  into  their  holes,  and,  after  a short  resistance, 
destroys  them.  It  creeps  also  into  pigeon-holes,  destroys  the  young,  catches 
sparrows,  and  all  kind  of  small  birds  ; and,  if  it  has  brought  forth  its  young,  hunts 


• TAMma  THE  Weasel. — The  usual  me- 
tliod  of  taming  these  creatures  is,  to  stroke 
them  gently  over  the  back ; and  to  threaten, 
and  even  to  beat  them,  when  they  attempt  to 
bite.  Aldrovaudus  observes,  that  their  teeth 
should  be  rubbed  with  garlic,  which  will  take 
away  all  their  inclination  to  bite. 

Account  of  a tame  Weasel. — Instances 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  weasel  may 
be  brought  into  complete  subjection.  Mada- 
maisclle  de  Laistre,  in  a letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, gives  a very  pleasing  account  of  the  edu- 
cation and  manners  of  a weasel  which  she 
took  under  her  protection,  and  which  fre- 
quently ate  from  her  hand,  seemingly  more 
delighted  with  this  manner  of  feeding  than 
any  other. 

“ If  I pour,”  says  this  lady,  “ some  milk 
into  my  hand,  it  will  drink  a good  deal,  hut  if 
I do  not  pay  it  this  compliment  it  will  scarcely 
take  a droi).  When  satisfied  it  generally 
goes  to  sleep.  My  chamber  is  the  place  of 
its  residence  ; and  I have  found  a method  of 
dispelling  its  strong  smell  by  perfumes.  By 
day  it  sleeps  in  a quilt,  into  which  it  gets  by 
an  unsown  place  which  it  had  discovered  on 
the  edge  ; during  the  night,  it  is  kept  in  a 
wired  box  or  cage,  which  it  always  enters 
with  reluctance,  and  leaves  with  pleasure.  If 
it  be  set  at  liberty  before  my  time  of  rising, 
after  a thousand  little  playful  tricks,  it  gets 
into  ray  bed,  and  goes  on  to  sleep  on  my 
hand  or  on  my  bosom.  If  I am  up  first,  it 
spends  a full  half  hour  in  caressing  me, 
playing  with  my  fingers  like  a little  dog, 
jumping  on  my  head  and  on  my  neck,  and 
running  round  on  my  arms  and  body  with  a 
lightness  and  elegance  which  I never  found 
in  any  other  animal.  If  I present  my  hands 


at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  it  jumps  into 
them  without  ever  missing.  It  shows  a great 
deal  of  address  and  cunning  in  order  to  com- 
pass its  ends,  and  seems  to  disobey  certain 
prohibitions  merely  through  caprice.  During 
all  its  actions  it  seems  solicitous  to  divert,  and 
to  he  noticed  ; looking  at  every  jump,  and  at 
every  turn,  to  see  whether  it  be  observed  or 
not.  If  no  notice  be  tiiken  of  its  gambols, 
it  ceases  them  immediately,  and  betakes  it- 
self to  sleep ; and  when  awakened  from  the 
soundest  sleep,  it  instantly  resumes  its 
gaiety,  and  frolics  about  in  as  sprightly  a 
manner  as  before.  It  never  shows  any  ill- 
humour,  unless  when  confined  or  teased  too 
much;  in  which  case  it  expresses  its  displea- 
sure by  a sort  of  munnur.  In  the  midst  of 
twenty  people,  this  little  animal  distinguishes 
mj'  voice,  seeks  me  out,  and  springs  over 
every  body  to  come  to  me.  Ilis  play'  with  me 
is  the  most  lovely  and  caressing;  with  his 
two  little  paws  he  pats  mo  on  the  chin  with 
an  air  and  manner  expressive  of  delight.  This 
and  a thousand  other  preferences,  show  that 
his  attachment  is  real.  When  lie  sees  me 
dressed  to  go  out,  he  will  not  leave  me  ; and 
it  is  not  without  some  trouble,  that  I can 
disengage  myself  from  him ; he.  then  hides 
himself  behind  a cabinet  near  the  door,  and 
jumps  upon  me  as  I pass,  with  so  much  cele- 
rity, that  I often  can  scarcely  perceive  him. 
lie  seems  to  resemble  a squiivel  in  vivacity, 
agility,  voice,  and  in  his  manner  of  murmur- 
ing. During  the  summer,  he  squeaks  and 
nms  all  the  night  long;  and  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  weather  I have  not 
observed  this.  Sometimes  when  the  sun 
shines  while  he  is  playing  on  the  bed,  he 
turns  and  tumbles  about,  and  murmurs  for 
awhile.” 
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^vith  sfill  greater  boldness  and  avidity.  In  summer,  it  ventures  farther  from  the 
^liouse : and  particularly  goes  into  those  places  where  the  rat,  its  chiefest  prey, 
goes  before  it.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  in  the  lower  grounds,  by  the  side  of 
waters,  near  mills,  and  often  is  seen  to  hide  its  young  in  the  hollow  of  a tree. 

Tlie  female  takes  every  precaution  to  make  an  easy  bed  for  her  little  ones: 
she  lines  tlie  bottom  of  her  hole  with  grass,  hay,  leaves,  and  moss,  and  gene- 
rally brings  forth  from  three  to  five  at  a time.  All  animals  of  this,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  dog  kind,  bring  forth  their  young  with  closed  eyes  ; but  they  very 
soon  acquire  strength  sutlicient  to  follow  the  dam  in  her  excursions,  and  assist 
in  her  projects  of  petty  rapine.  The  weasel,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  does 
not  rim  on  equably,  but  moves  by  bounding  ; and  when  it  climbs  a tree,  by  a 
single  spring  it  gets  a good  way  from  the  ground.  It  jumps  in  the  same  man- 
ner upon  its  prey  : and,  having  an  extremely  limber  body,  evades  the  attempts 
■of  much  stronger  animals  to  seize  it. 

This  animal,  like  all  of  its  kind,  has  a very  strong  smell ; and  that  of  the 
w'easel  is  peculiarly  foetid.  'Fliis  scent  is  very  distinguishable  in  those  crea- 
tures, when  they  void  tlieir  excrement ; for  tlie  glands  which  furnish  this  foetid 
substance,  which  is  of  the  consistence  of  suet,  open  directly  into  the  orifice  of 
the  anus,  and  taint  tlie  excrement  with  the  strong  effluvia.  The  weasel  smells 
more  strongly  in  summer  than  in  winter;  and  more  abominably  when  irritated 
or  pursued,  than  when  at  its  ease.  It  always  preys  in  silence,  and  never  has  a 
cry  except  when  struck,  and  then  it  has  a rough  kind  of  squeaking,  which  at 
once  expresses  resentment  and  pain.  Its  appetite  for  animal  food  never  for- 
sakes it;  and  it  seems  even  to  take  a pleasure  in  the  vicinity  of  putrefaction. 
Hnffon  tells  us  of  one  of  tliein  being  found,  with  three  young  ones,  in  the  car- 
cass of  a wolf  that  was  grown  putrid,  and  that  had  been  hung  up,  by  the  hind- 
legs, as  a terror  to  others.  Into  this  horrid  retreat  the  weasel  thought  proper  to 
retire  to  bring  forth  her  young;  she  had  furnishing  the  cavity  with  hay,  gra.ss, 
•and  leaves  ; and  the  young  were  just  brought  forth  when  they  were  discovered 
by  a peasant  passing  that  way.* 

THE  ERiNIlNE,  or  STOAT. — Next  to  the  weasel  in  size,  and  perfectlv 
alike  in  figure,  is  the 
ermine.  The  stoat  or 
ermine,  diH’ers  from 
the  W'easel  in  size,  be- 
ing usually  nine  inches 
long  ; whereas  the  for- 
mer is  not  much  above 
six.  The  tail  of  the  er- 
mine is  always  tipped 
with  black,  and  is 
Ion  ger  in  proportion  to 
the  body  and  more  fur- 
nished with  hair.  The  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  end  of  the  toes  in  this  animal 


CErniiue,  or  Stoat.) 


* Ferocity  of  the  Weasel. — One  fine 
Slimmer  evening,  about  thirty  years  ago,  as  a 
Mr.  Brown  was  returning  from  Gilmerton, 
near  Edinburgh,  by  the  Dalkeith  road,  he  ob- 
served ou  the  high  ground,  at  a considerable 
distance,  betwixt  this  and  Craigmillar  Castle, 
a man  who  was  leaping  about,  performing  a 
• number  of  antic  gestures,  more  like  those 
‘ol  a maniac  than  a sane  person.  After  con- 
■•templating  this  apparently  absurd  conduct, 
■Mr.  Brown  began  to  think  it  might  be  some 
unliortunate  maniac,  and  climbing  over  the 
Wall,  made  directly  towards  him  ; and  when 
he  had  got  pretty  near,  he  iierceived  that 
this  man  hud  been  attacked,  and  was  defend- 


ing himself  against  the  assault  of  a number 
of  small  animals,  which  he  at  first  mistook, 
for  rats,  but  which,  in  fact,  turned  out,  on 
getting  closer,  to  be  a colony  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  weasels,  which  the  unfortunate 
man  was  tearing  from  him,  and  endeavouring 
to  keep  from  his  throat.  Mr.  Brown  joined 
in  the  combat,  and  having  a stick,  contrived 
to  hit  several,  and  laid  them  lifeless.  Seeing 
their  numbers  decreasing,  the  animals  became 
intimidated,  and  speedily  fled  towards  a rock 
hard  by,  and  disappeared  in  its  fissures.  The 
gentleman  was  nearly  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  exhaustion,  having  been  engaged  in  the 
struggle  with  the  weasels,  os  far  os  he  could. 
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are  of  a yellowish  white  ; and  although  it  is  of  the  same  colour  with  the  weasel, 
being  of  a lightish  brown,  and  though  both  this  animal,  as  well  as  the  weasel,  in 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe,  changes  its  colour  in  winter,  and  becomes, 
white  ; yet  even  then  the  weasel  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  ermine 
by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  always  black. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  of  the  ermine  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  hitherto 
known;  and  it  is  in  winter  only  that  this  little  animal  has  it  of  the  proper  colour 
and  consistence.  In  summer,  the  ermine,  as  was  said  before,  is  brown,  and  it 
may  at  that  time  more  properly  be  called  the  stoat.  There  are  few  so  unac- 
quainted with  quadrupeds  'as  not  to  perceive  this  change  of  colour  in  the  hair,, 
which  in  some  degree  obtains  in  them  all. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  the  skin  of  the  ermine  makes  a valuable 
article  of  commerce,  and  they  are  found  there  much  more  frequently  than  among 
us.  In  Siberia  they  burrow  in  the  fields,  and  are  taken  in  traps  baited  with 
flesh.  In  Norway  they  are  either  shot  with  blunt  arrows  or  taken  in  traps  made 
of  two  flat  stones,  one  being  propped  with  a stick,  to  which  is  fastened  a baited 
string ; and  when  the  animals  attempt  to  pull  this  away,  the  stone  drops  and 
crushes  them  to  death.  This  animal  is  sometimes  found  white  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  then  called  a white  weasel.  Its  furs,  however,  among  us  are  of  no  value, 
having  neither  the  thickness,  the  clo.seness,  nor  the  vvhiteness  of  those  which 
come  from  Siberia.  The  fur  of  tlie  ermine,  in  every  country,  changes  by  time 
for,  as  much  of  its  beautiful  whiteness  is  given  it  by  certain  arts  known  to  the 
furriers,  so  its  natural  colour  returns,  and  its  former  whiteness  can  never  bo 
restored  again. 

THE  FEIHIET — The  animal  next  in  size  to  the  ermine,  is  the  ferret ; which- 
is  a kind  of  domestic  in  Europe, 
thougli  said  to  be  originally 
brought  from  Africa  into  Spain, 
which  being  a country  abound- 
ing in  rabbits,  required  an  ani- 
mal of  this  kind,  more  than  any 
other : however  this  be,  it  is 
not  to  be  found  at  present 
among  us  excejit  in  its  domes- 
tic state  ; and  it  is  chiefly  kept 
tame,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
warren. 


(Tlic  I'Vm-t.) 


guess,  upwards  of  twenty  minutes ; and,  but 
for  the  fortunate  and  timely  assistance  of  Mr. 
Brown,  he  said  he  must  inevitably  have  fallen 
a victim  to  their  fury,  as  he  found  himself 
quickly  losing  strength  from  the  violence  of 
his  exertion.  His  chief  attention  was  turned 
to  keeping  them  from  his  throat,  to  which 
they  seemed  instinctively  to  direct  their 
course.  He  was  a powerful  man,  otherwise 
he  must  have  sunk  under  their  ferocity.  He 
had  squeezed  two  to  death,  and  his  hands 
were  much  bitten.  The  account  he  gave  of 
the  commencement  of  the  affray,  was,  that 
he  was  walking  slowly  through  the  park, 
when  he  happened  to  sec  a weasel ; he  ran 
at  it,  and  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  strike  at  it  with  a stick.  On  its  getting 
near  the  rock  above-mentioned,  he  got  be- 
twixt it  and  the  animal,  and  thus  cut  off  his 
means  of  retreat ; the  weasel  squeaked  aloud, 
when  an  instantaneous  sortie  was  made  by 
the  whole  colony,  and  the  attack  commenced. 
— CuAMDUUs’  KuiNUURail  JoURNAl- 


* The  Ermine. — Tliis  handsome  little 
animal  is  a common  inhabitant  of  America. 
It  is  a bold  animal,  and  often  domesticates 
itself  in  the  habitations  of  tbe  fur-trader.s, 
where  it  may  be  heard  the  live-long  night  pur- 
suing tbe  white  footed  mouse.  Captain  Lyon, 
mentions  his  having  seen  an  ermine  hunt  the 
foot-step  of  mice  like  a hound  after  a fox, 
and  he  also  describes  their  mode  of  burrowing 
in  the  snow.  “ 1 now  observed,”  says  he, 
“ a curious  kind  of  burrow,  made  by  the 
ermines,  which  was  pushed  up  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  tracks  of  moles  through  the 
earth  in  England.  These  passages  run  in  a 
serpentine  direction,  and  near  the  hole  or 
dwelling  place  the  circles  are  multiplied,  as  if 
to  render  the  approach  more  intricate.”  Tho 
same  lively  writer  relates  tho  manners  of  a 
captive  ermine  as  follows  : — “ He  was  a fierco 
little  fellow,  and  the  instant  he  obtained  day- 
liglit  in  his  new  dwelling,  he  flew  at  the  bars, 
and  shook  them  with  the  greatest  fury,  utter- 
ing a very  shrill,  passionate  cry,  and  emitting 
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Tlie  ferret  is  about  one  foot  long,  being  nearly  four  inches  longer  than  the 
■weasel.  It  resembles  that  animal  in  the  slenderness  of  its  body,  and  the  sliort 
ness  of  its  legs  ; but  its  nose  is  sharper,  and  its  body  more  slender,  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  Tlie  ferret  is  commonly  of  a cream  colour;  but  they  are  also 
found  of  all  the  colours  of  the  weasel  kind ; white,  blackish,  brown,  and  party- 
coloured.  Those  that  are  of  the  whitish  kind,  have  their  eyes  red,  as  is  almost 
general  with  all  animals  entirely  of  that  colour.  Eut  its  principal  distinction 
from  the  weasel,  is  the  length  of  the  hair  on  its  tail,  which  is  much  longer  in  the 
ferret  than  the  weasel. 

As  this  animal  is  a native  of  the  torid  zone,  (g)so  it  cannot  bear  the  rigours 
of  our  climate,  without  care  and  shelter;  and  it  generally  repays  the  trouble  of 
its  keeping,  by  its  great  agility  in  the  warren.  It  is  naturally  such  an  enemy  of 
the  rabbit  kind,  that  if  a dead  rabbit  be  presented  to  a young  ferret,  although  it 
has  never  seen  one  before,  it  instantly  attacks  and  bites  it  with  an  appearance 
of  rapacity.  If  the  rabbit  be  living,  the  ferret  is  still  more  eager,  seizes  it  by  the 
neck,  winds  itself  round  it,  and  continues  to  suck  its  blood  till  it  be  satiated. 

Their  chief  use  in  warrens,  is  to  enter  the  holes,  and  drive  the  rabbits  in  the 
nets  that  are  prepared  for  them  at  the  mouth.  For  this  purpose,  the  ferret  is 
muzzled;  otherwise,  instead  of  driving  out  the  rabbit,  it  would  content  itself 
with  killing,  and  sucking  its  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole ; but,  by  this  con- 
trivance, being  rendered  unable  to  seize  its  prey,  the  rabbit  escapes  from  its 
claws,  and  instantly  makes  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  such  precijiitation,  that 
it  is  inextricably  entangled  in  the  net  placed  there  for  its  reception. 

The  female  of  this  species,  (g)  is  sensibly  less  than  the  male,  whom  she  seeks 
■wi'th  great  ardour,  and,  it  is  said,  often  dies,  without  being  admitted.  They  are 
usually  kept  in  boxes,  w'ith  wool,  of  which  they  make  themselves  a warm  bed, 
that  serves  to  del'end  them  Irom  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  They  sleep  almost 
continually ; and  the  instant  they  awake,  they  seem  eager  for  food.  They  are 
usually  fed  with  bread  and  milk.  They  breed  twice  a year.  Some  of  them 
devour  their  young  as  soon  as  brought  forth  : and  then  become  fit  for  the  male 
again.  Their  number  is  usually  from  five  to  six  at  a litter ; and  this  is  said  to 
consist  of  more  females  than  males.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a useful,  but  a 
disagreeable  and  offensive  animal ; its  scent  is  foetid,  its  nature  voracious,  it  is 
tame  without  any  attachment,  and  such  is  its  appetite  for  blood,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  attack  and  kill  children  in  the  cradle.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  irritated ; 
and,  although  at  all  tinies  its  smell  is  very  offensive  ; it  then  is  much  more  so ; 
and  its  bite  is  very  difficult  of  cure. 

THE  POLECAT.— "I’he  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  the  ermine,  or 
the  ferret,  being  one  foot  five  inches 
long  ; whereas,  the  weasel  is  but  six 
inches,  the  ermine  nine,  and  the  ferret 
eleven  inches.  It  so  much  resembles 
the  ferret  in  form,  that  some  have  been 
of  opinion  they  were  one  and  the  same 
animal:  nevertheless,  there  are  a suffi- 
cient number  of  distinctions  between 
them  : it  is,  in  the  first  place,  larger 
than  the  ferret ; it  is  not  quite  so 

slender  and  has  a blunter  nose  ; it  differs  also  internally,  having  but  fourteen 
ribs,  whereas  the  ferret  has  fifteen;  and  wants  one  of  the  breast  bones,  which 
is  found  in  the  ferret : however,  warreners  assert,  that  the  polecat  will  mix  with 

the  .strong,  musky  smell  which  I fomierly  soon  took  food  from  the  liand,  but  not  until 
noticed.  iVo  threats  or  teasing  coidd  induce  he  had  first  used  every  exertion  to  reach  and 
him  to  retire  to  tlie  sleeping  place  ; and  when-  bite  the  lingers  which  conveyed  it.  This 
ever  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  the  slightest  boldness  gave  me  great  hopes  of  being  able 
rubbing  on  the  bars  was  sufficient  to  bring  to  keep  my  little  captive  alive  through  tho 
him  out  to  the  attack  of  his  tormeutors.  lie  winter,  but  he  was  killed  by  an  accident,’’ 


(g)  Buffon. 
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obliged  to  procure  an  intercourse  between 
^cse  wo  animals,  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which  by  long  coSe 
m^t,  IS  sometimes  seen  to  abate  of  its  rapacious  disposition. 

the  moJth^-^^Sle  chocolate  colour  ; it  is  white  about 

corn™S  of  the  m^l,  n and  tipt  with  white  ; a little  beyond  the 

corners  ot  the  mouth  a stripe  begins,  which  runs  backward,  partly  white  and 

is  blS^knd  different  colours;  the  longest 

any  Sher  4rts  of  h the  throat,  feet  and  tail,  are  blacker  than 

and  ^ f ♦ ^ i ^ f ® underneath,  and  brown  above  ; 

ana  its  tail  is  about  two  inches  and  a hall.  ^ 

be  Its  tayourite  prey ; a single  polecat  is  often  suflicient  to  destroy  a whole 
k^bTff’kUU  *L  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  whicli  is  natural  to  all  the  weasel 

a time  takin  m l rie  K ”i. ’!i j"'' ’ ^ seen  twenty  rabbits  at 

wiL  har^rbv  n ^ destroyed,  and  that  by  a wound  which 

weLewinrfer  fl’’  '^'“ch  is  SO  much  larger  than  the 

weasel,  renders  their  retreat  near  houses  much  more  precarious ; although  I have 

seen  them  burrow  riear  a village,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  extirpated.  But,  in  general, 
they  reside  in  woods  or  thick  brakes,  making  holes  under  ground  of  about  twa 
jards  deep,  commonly  ending  among  the  roots  of  large  trees,  for  greater  secu- 

the^en  roos"  a"d  die  dairy!  ^ of  robbing 

Ihe  polecat  is  particularly  destructive  among  pigeons,  when  it  gets  inta 
mme  1°"^  making  so  much  noise  as  the  weasel,  it  does  a great  deal 

kifuniJ^J  a single  wound  in  the  head ; and,  after 

ti  "‘™ber,  and  satiating  itsell  with  their  blood,  it  then  begins  to 

,,  . carrying  them  home.  1 his  it  carefully  performs,  going  and  returning, 
r but  if  it  should  happen  that  the 

of  the  f a dove-house,  be  not  large  enough  for  the  body 

^vinl  i ^ a 1^"®  ™'schievous  creature  contents  itself  with  car- 

^ r ''’ay  tie  heads,  and  makes  a most  delicious  feast  upon  the  brains. 

nw  w boney,  attacking  the  hives  in  winter  and  forcing  the  bees 

fnnmi  : ^®  not  remove  far  from  houses  in  winter,  as  its  prey  is  not  so  easily 

sum^r  tn  I female  brings  forth  young  in 

ranariniiQ  1 number  of  hye  or  six  at  a time  ; these  she  soon  trains  to  her  own 

has^nTpii  ^ '"bich  no  carnivorous  quadruped 

H 1 V ■'“  * ^be  blood  of  such  animals  as  she  happens  to  seize.  The  fur 
snmp  nl’a^m^  13  considered  as  soft  and  warm  ; yet  it  is  in  less  estimation  than 
rpm^p/  ‘ inferior  kind,  from  its  offensive  smell,  which  can  never  be  wholly 
climitL  ^be  polecat  seems  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  tempe- 

[n  fbp  ^ ’ UO  3carce  any  being  found  towards  the  north,  and  but  very  few 

Po  tr?nTair  if'"-  ?•"  appears  to  be  confiimd  in  Europe,  from 

land  to  Italy.  It  is  certain,  that  these  animals  are  afraid  of  the  cold,  as  they 

are  often  seen  to  come  into  houses  in  winter,  and  as  their  tracks  are  never  found 
in  he  snow  near  their  retreats  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they  are  afraid  of  heat, 
h!.V-  ‘.be  southern  climates. 

• „ 1 X ■ \bc  ^lartin  is  a larger  animal  than  any  of  the  former,  be- 
ing generally  eighteen  inches  " 

long,  and  the  tail  ten  more. 

It  differs  from  the  polecat, 
in  being  about  four  or  five 
inches  longer ; its  tail  also 
is  longer  in  proportion,  and 
more  bushy  at  the  end;  its 

nose  is  flatter;  its  cry  is  (The Marti...) 

siiarper  and  more  piercing  ; 

(^)  llay-s  Synopsis.  (g)  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  (g)  Buffon.  (g)  Buffon. 
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its  cofours  are  more  elegant ; and,  what  still  adds  to  their  beauty,  its  scent,  very 
unlike  the  former,  instead  of  being  offensive,  is  considered  as  a most  pleasing^ 
perfume.  The  martin,  in  short,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  British  beasts  of 
prey : its  head  is  small,  and  elegantly  formed  : its  eyes  lively ; its  cans  are  broad, 
rounded  and  open  ; its  back,  its  sides,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a fire,  thick,  downy 
fur,  with  longer  hair  intermixed  ; the  roots  are  ash  colour,  the  middle  of  a bright 
chestnut,  the  points  black ; the  head  is  brown,  with  a slight  cast  of  red  ; the  legs, 
and  upper  sides  of  the  I'eet,  are  of  a chocolate  colour  ; the  palms,  or  under  sides 
are  covered  with  a thick  down,  like  that  of  the  body ; the  feet  are  broad,  the 
claws  white,  large  and  sharp,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  climbing  ; but, 
as  in  others  of  the  weasel  kind,  incapable  of  being  sheathed  or  unsheathed  at 
pleasure  ; the  throat  and  breast  are  white ; the  belly  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
back,  but  rather  paler ; the  hair  on  the  tail  is  very  long,  especially  at  the  end, 
where  it  appears  much  thicker  than  near  the  insertion. 

Tliere  is  also  a variety  of  this  animal,  called  the  yellow-breasted  martin, 
wKch  in  no  respect  differs 
from  the  former,  except 
that  this  has  a yellow 
breast,  whereas  the  other 
has  a white  one  : the  co- 
lour of  the  body  also  is 
darker  ; and,  as  it  lives 
more  among  trees  than 
the  other  martin,  its  fur 
is  more  valuable,  beauti- 
ful and  glossy.  The  for- 
mer of  these  Buffon  calls 
the  Fouine ; the  latter, 
imply  the  Martin  ; and 
J.e  supposes  them  to  be  a 
distinct  species  : but,  as 
they  differ  only  in  colour, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  em- 
barrass history  by  a new  (The  Yellow-brcasted  Martin.) 

distinction,  where  there  is 
only  so  minute  a difference. 

The  yellow-breasted  martin  is  much  more  common  in  France  than  in  Eng 
land ; and  yet  even  there  this  variety  is  much  scarcer  than  that  with  the  white- 
breast.  The  latter  keeps  nearer  houses  and  villages,  to  make  its  petty  ravages 
among  the  sheep  and  tlie  poultry ; the  other  keeps  in  the  woods,  and  leads  in 
every  respect  a .savage  life,  building  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  living  upon 
such  animals  as  ai‘e  entirely  wild  like  itself.  About  night-fall  it  usually  quits  its 
solitude  to  seek  its  prey,  hunts  after  squirrels,  rats,  anti  rabbits  ; destroys  great 
numbers  of  birds  and  their  young,  takes  the  eggs  from  the  nest,  and  often 
removes  them  to  its  own  without  breaking.  (^)  The  instant  the  martin  finds 
itself  pursued  by  dogs,  for  w hich  purpose  there  is  a peculiar  breed,  that  seems 
fit  for  this  chase  only,  it  immediately  makes  to  its  retreat,  which  is  generally  in 
the  hollow  of  some  tree,  towards  the  top,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  come  at 
without  cutting  it  down.  Their  nest  is  generally  the  original  tenement  of  the 
squirrel,  which  that  little  animal  bestowed  great  pains  in  completing  ; but  the 
martin  having  killed  and  dispossessed  the  little  architect,  takes  possession  of  it 
for  its  own  use,  enlarges  its  dimensions,  improves  the  softness  of  the  bed,  and 
in  that  retreat  brings  forth  its  young.  Its  litter  is  never  above  three  or  four  at  a 
time ; they  are  brought  forth  with  the  eyes  closed,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  this  kind, 
and  very  soon  come  to  a state  of  perfection.  The  dam  compensates  for  her  ow  n 
deficiency  of  milk,  by  bringing  them  eggs  and  live  birds,  accustoming  them 
from  the  beginning  to  a life  of  carnage  and  rapine.  When  she  leads  them  from 


Brooks’s  Natural  History. 
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the  nest  into  the  woods,  the  birds  at  once  distinguish  their  enemies  and  attend 
them,  as  we  before  observed  of  tlie  fox,  with  all  the  marks  of  alarm  and  ani- 
mosity. Wherever  the  martin  conducts  her  young,  a flock  of  small  birds  are 
seen  threatening  and  insulting  her,  alarming  every  thicket,  and  often  directing 
the  hunter  in  his  pursuit. 

The  martin  is  more  common  in  North  America  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.^ 
These  animals  are  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  from  Siberia  to 
China  and  Canada.  In  every  country  they  are  hunted  for  their  furs,  which  are 
very  valuable,  and  chiefly  so  when  taken  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  Tlie  most 
esteemed  part  ot  the  martin’s  skin  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  browner  than  the 
rest,  and  stretches  along  the  back  bone.  Above  twelve  thousand  of  these  skins 
are  annually  imported  into  England  from  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  above  thirty 
thousand  from  Canada.f 

THE  SABLE. — Most  of  the  classes  of  the  weasel  kind  would  have  conti- 
nued utterly  unknown 
and  disregarded  were 
it  not  for  their  furs, 
which  are  finer,  more 
glossy  and  soft,  than 
those  of  any  other  qua- 
druped. Their  dispo- 
sitions are  fierce  and 
uutameable;  their  scent 
generally  offensive ; 
and  their  figure  dis-  Sable.) 

proportioned  and  unpleasing.  The  knowledge  of  one  or  two  of  them  would, 
therefore,  have  sufficed  curiosity ; and  the  rest  would  probably  have  l)een  con- 
founded together,  under  one  common  name,  as  things  useless  and  unin 
teresting,  had  not  their  skins  been  coveted  by  the  vain,  and  considered  as 
capable  of  adding  to  human  magnificence  or  beauty. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  skin  of  the  sable  t is  the  most  coveted,  and  held  in 
the  highest  esteem.  It  is  of  a brownish  black,  and  the  darker  it  is,  it  becomes 


* The  Pine-Mautin.  — The  pine-martin 
inhabits  the  woody  districts  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  in  great  numbers,  and  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  particidarly  abundant  where  the 
trees  have  been  killed  by  fire,  but  are  still 
stauding.  It  preys  on  mice,  hares,  and  par- 
tridges, and  in  summer  on  small  birds’  eggs. 
A partridge’s  head,  with  the  feathers,  is  the 
best  bait  for  the  log  traps  in  which  this  ani- 
mal is  taken.  It  does  not  reject  carrion,  and 
often  destroys  the  hoards  of  meat  and  fish 
laid  up  by  the  natives,  when  they  have  acci- 
dentally left  a crevice  by  which  it  can  enter. 
The  Martin,  when  its  retreat  is  cut  off, 
shows  its  teeth,  sets  up  its  hair,  arches  its 
back,  and  makes  a hissing  noise  like  a cat. 
It  will  seize  a dog  by  the  nose,  and  bite  so 
Irard,  that  unless  the  latter  is  accustomed  to 
the  combat,  it  suffers  the  little  animal  to 
escape.  It  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  it  soon 
acquires  an  attachment  for  its  master,  but  it 
never  becomes  docile.  Its  flesh  is  occasion- 
ally eaten,  though  it  is  not  prized  by  the 
Indians.  — Kichardson’s  Amehican  Zoo- 

J.OQY. 

f The  Guinea  Martin  is  of  a dark 
brown  colour:  its  forehead  white,  and  its 
neck  with  a long  narrow  stripe  on  the  side. 
Its  fur  is  sprinkled  with  black  and  white ; 


its  snout  is  long,  and  of  a deep,  black  colour ; 
the  crown  is  whitish  grey,  and  the  belly  of  a 
fine  chestnut.  The  length  of  the  body  is  in 
general  nearly  two  feet,  and  the  tail  five  inches. 
The  Woolly  Mar-tin  inhabits  Cayenne  : the 
body  is  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  the 
tail  nine.  The  snout  is  long  and  slender; 
the  upper  jaw  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
lower ; its  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and  it« 
legs  short  and  stout.  The  body  is  covered 
with  woolly  hair,  and  its  tail  long  and  taper. 

J Saules. — Sables  are  numbered  among 
the  most  valuable  of  furs.  From  an  abstract 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Forster,  from  Mul- 
ler’s Account  of  Commercial  History,  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  price  varies  from  one  to  ten 
pounds  sterling  and  above.  The  blackest, 
and  those  which  have  the  finest  bloom  or 
gloss,  are  reputed  the  best.  The  very  best 
are  said  to  come  from  the  environs  of  Nertehisk 
and  Yakutsk,  and  in  the  latter  district,  the 
country  about  the  river  Ud,  sometimes  affords 
Sables  of  which  a single  fur  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  rubles,  or  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds  sterling.  Sometimes  the 
furs  of  sables  are  fraudulently  dyed,  and 
otherwise  prepared,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
more  intense  colour,  but  these  are  very  infe- 
rior to  the  fine,  natural  ones,  and  are  easily- 
distinguished  on  scrutiny. — Shaw. 
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the  more  valuable.  A .single  skin,  though  not  above  four  inches  brcjad, 
is  often  valued  at  ten  or  fifteen  pounds ; {ff)  the  fur  differing  from  others  in  this, 
that  it  li^s  no  grain  ; so  that,  rub  it  which  way  you  will,  it  is  equally  smooth  and 
unresisting. 

Sables  generally  inhabit  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  shady  places,  and  in  the 
thickest  woods.  They  leap  with  great  ease  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are  said  to  be 
afraid  of  the  sun,  which  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  their  robes.  They  are  chiefly 
hunted  in  winter  for  their  skins,  during  which  part  of  the  year  they  are  only  in 
season.  They  are  mostly  found  in  Siberia,  and  but  very  few  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world ; and  this  scarcity  it  is  which  enhances  tlieir  value.  The 
hunting  of  the  sable  chiefly  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  condemned  criminals,  who  are 
sent  from  Russia  into  these  wild  and  extensive  forests  that,  for  a great  part  of 
the  year,  are  covered  with  snow ; and  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the 
luxuries  and  ornaments  of  the  vain,  are  wrought  out  of  the  dangers  and  the  mise- 
ries of  the  wretched.  These  are  obliged  to  furnish  a certain  number  of  skins 
every  year,  and  are  punished  if  the  proper  quantity  be  not  provided. 

The  sable  is  also  killed  by  the  Russian  soldiers,  who  are  sent  into  those  parts 
to  that  end.  They  are  taxed  a certain  number  of  skins  yearly,  like  the  former, 
and  are  obliged  to  shoot  with  only  a single  ball,  to  avoid  spoiling  the  skin,  or 
else  with  cross-bow  and  blunt  arrows.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  hunters, 
they  are  allowed  to  share  among  themselves  the  surplus  of  those  skins  which 
they  thus  procure  ; and  this,  in  the  process  of  six  or  seven  years,  amounts  to  a 
very  considerable  sum.  A colonel,  during  his  seven  years  stay,  gains  about 
four  thousand  crowns  for  his  share,  and  the  common  men  six  or  seven  hundred 
each  for  theirs. 

THE  ICHNEUMON. — The  Ichneumon,  wliich  some  have  injudiciously 
denominated  the  Cat  of  Pharaoh,  is  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  useful  animals 
of  all  the  weasel  kind.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  where  it  is  chiefly  bred,  it  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  that  cats 
are  in  Europe,  and  is  even  more  ser 
viceable,  as  being  more  expert  in  catch- 
ing mice  than  they.  This  animal  is 
usually  of  the  size  of  the  martin,  and 
greatly  resembles  it  in  appearance,  ex- 
cept that  the  hair,  which  is  of  a grisly 
black,  is  much  rougher  and  less  downy. 

The  Ichneumon,  with  all  the  strength 
of  a cat,  has  more  instinct  and  agility; 
a more  universal  appetite  for  carnage, 
and  a greater  variety  of  powers  to  pro 
cure  it.(^)  Rats,  mice,  birds,  serpents, 
lizards  and  insects,  are  all  equally  pur- 
sued; it  attacks  every  living  thing 
which  it  is  able  to  overcome,  and  in- 
discriminately preys  on  flesh  of  all  kinds.  Its  courage  is  equal  to  the  vehemence 
of  its  appetite.  It  fears  neither  the  force  of  the  dog  nor  the  insiduous  malice 
of  the  cat : neither  the  claws  of  the  vulture  nor  the  poison  of  the  viper.  It 
makes  war  upon  all  kinds  of  serpents  with  great  avidity,  seizes  and  kills  them 
how  venomous  soever  they  be  ; and  we  are  told  that  when  it  begins  to  perceive 
the  effects  of  their  rage,  it  has  recourse  to  a certain  root,  which  the  Indians  call 
after  its  name,  and  assert  to  be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  asp  or  the  viuer 

But  what  this  animal  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the  Egyptians  for  is,  that  it 
discovers  and  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  also  kills  the  young  ones 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reach  the  water;  and,  as  fable  usually  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  truth  it  is  said  that  the  ichneumon  sometimes  enters  the 

(g)  Regnard.  (g)  The  rest  of  this  description  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Buffon,  except 
where  marked  with  commas. 
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mouth  of  tlie  crocodile,  when  it  is  found  sleeping  on  the  shore,  boldl}'  attacks 
tlie  enemy  in  the  inside,  and  at  length,  when  it  has  effectually  destroyed  it,  eats 
its  way  out  again. 

The  iciineumou  when  wild  generally  resides  along  the  banks  of  rivers  ; and  in 
times  ot  inundation  makes  to  the  higher  ground,  often  approaching  inhabited 
places  in  quest  of  prey.  It  goes  forward  silently  and  cautiously,  changing  its 
manner  of  moving  according  to  its  necessities.  Sometimes  it  carries  the  head 
high,  shortens  its  body,  and  raises  itself  upon  its  legs;  sometimes  it  lengthens 
itself  and  seems  to  creep  along  the  ground  ; it  is  often  observed  to  sit  upon  its 
hind  legs  like  a dog  when  taught  to  beg ; but  more  commonly  it  is  seen  to  dart 
like  an  arrow  upon  its  prey,  and  seize  it  with  inevitable  certainty.  Its  eyes  are 
sprightly  and  full  of  fire,  its  physiognomy  sensible,  its  body  nimble,  its  tail  long, 
and  its  hair  rough  and  various.  Like  all  of  its  kind,  it  has  glands  that  open 
behind  and  furnish  an  odorous  substance.  Its  nose  is  too  sharp,  and  its  mouth 
too  small  to  permit  its  seizing  things  that  are  large  ; however,  it  makes  up  by 
its  courage  and  activity  its  want  of  arms  ; it  easily  strangles  a cat  though  stronger 
and  larger  than  itself ; and  often  fights  with  dogs,  which,  though  never  so  bold, 
learn  to  dread  the  ichneumon  as  a formidable  enemy.  It  also  takes  the  water 
like  the  otter,  and,  as  we  are  told,  will  continue  under  it  much  longer. 

This  animal  grows  fast  and  dies  soon.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia,  from  Egypt  to  Java;  and  it  is  also  found  in  Africa,  par- 
ticidarly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  domestic,  as  was  said,  in  Egypt ; but 
in  our  colder  climates  it  is  not  easy  to  breed  or  maintain  them,  as  they  are  not 
able  to  support  the  rigour  of  our  winters.  Nevertheless  they  take  every  pre- 
caution that  instinct  can  dictate  to  keep  themselves  warm  ; they  wrap  them- 
selves up  into  a ball,  hiding  the  head  between  the  legs,  and  in  this  manner  con- 
tinue to  sleep  all  day  long 

This  animal  was  one  of  those  formerly  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
considered  every  thing  that  was  serviceable  to  them  as  an  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  and  worshipped  such  as  the  best  representatives  of  God  below.  Indeed, 
if  we  consider  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  crocodile  lays  in  tlie  sand  at  a 
time,  which  often  amount  to  three  or  four  hundred,  we  have  reason  to  admire 
this  little  animal’s  usefulness  as  well  as  industry  in  destroying  them,  since  otlier- 
wise  the  crocodile  might  be  produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  over-run  the  whole 
earth. 

THE  STINKARDS.— This  is  a name  which  our  sailors  give  to  one  or  tw  o 
animals  of  the  weasel  kind. 


which  are  chiefly  found  in 
America.  All  the  weasel 
kind,  as  was  already  ob- 
served, have  a very  strong 
smell ; some  of  them  in- 
deed approaching  to  a per- 
fume, but  the  greatest 
number  mostinsupportably 
foetid.  But  the  smell  of 
our  weasels,  and  ermine, 
and  polecats,  is  fragrance 
itself  when  compared  to 
that  of  the  squash  and  the 
skink,  which  have  been 
called  the  Polecats  of  America.^ 


(Tlie  SkunkO 


*The  Skunk  or  Stinkard. — The  fluid  of 
this  auimal,  which  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour, 
is  contained  in  a small  bag  placed  at  the  root 
of  the  tail.  Mr.  Graham  says  that  he  knew 
several  Indians  who  lost  their  eye-sight  in 
consequence  of  inflammation,  produced  by 
this  fluid,  having  been  thrown  into  them  by 


the  animal — which  has  the  power  of  ejecting 
it  to  the  distance  of  upwards  of  four  feet.  “ I 
have  known  a dead  skiuk,  thrown  over  the 
stockades  of  a trading  post,  produce  instant 
nausea  in  several  women  in  a house  with 
closed  doors,  upwards  of  a hundred  yards 
distant.  Ihe  odour  has  some  resemblauco 
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As  to  the  perfumes  of  musk  and  civet,  we  know  that  a single  grain  will  diffuse 
itself  over  a wliole  house,  and  continue  for  months  to  spread  an  agreeable  odour, 
without  diminution  However,  the  perfume  of  the  musk  or  the  civet  is  nothing, 
either  for  strength  or  duration,  to  the  insupportable  odour  of  these.  It  is  usu- 
ally voided  with  their  excrement ; and  if  but  a single  drop  happens  to  touch  any 
part  of  a man’s  garment,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  can  never  wear  any 
part  of  U more. 

In  describing  the  effects  produced  by  the  excrement  of  these  animals,  we 
often  hear  of  its  raising  this  diabolical  smell  by  its  urine.  However,  of  this 
I am  apt  to  doubt . and  it  should  seem  to  me,  that,  as  all  the  weasel  kind  have 
their  excrements  so  extremely  foetid  from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  we  may 
consider  these  also  as  being  foetid  from  the  same  causes.  Besides,  they  are  not 
furnished  with  glands  to  give  their  urine  such  a smell ; and  tlie  analogy  between 
them  and  the  weasel  kind  being  so  strong  in  other  respects,  we  may  suppose 
they  resemble  each  other  in  this.  It  has  also  been  said  that  they  take  this 
method  of  ejecting  their  excrement  to  defend  themselves  against  their  pursuers ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  ejection  is  the  convulsive  effect  of  terror, 
and  that  it  serves  as  their  defence  without  their  own  concurrence.  Certain  it  is, 
that  they  never  smell  thus  horridly,  except  when  enraged  or  affrighted,  for  they 
are  often  kept  tame  about  the  house.a  -^f  the  planters  of  America,  without  being 
very  offensive. 

The  habitudes  of  all  these  animals  are  the  same,  living  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
weasel  kind,  as  they  prey  upon  smaller  animals  and  birds’  eggs.  The  squash, 
for  instance,  burrows  like  the  polecat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings 
forth  its  young.  It  often  steals  into  farmyards,  and  kills  the  poultry,  eating 
only  their  brains.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  pursue  or  offend  it,  for  then  it  calls  up  all 
its  scents,  which  are  its  most  powerful  protection.  At  that  time  neither  men  nor 
dogs  will  offer  to  approach  it ; the  scent  is  so  strong,  that  it  reaches  for  half  a 
mile  round,  and  more  near  at  hand  is  almost  stifling.  If  the  dogs  continue  to 
pursue,  it  does  all  in  its  power  to  escape,  by  getting  up  a tree,  or  by  some  such 
means ; but  if  driven  to  an  extremity,  it  then  lets  fly  upon  the  hunters  ; and  if  it 
should  happen  that  a drop  of  this  foetid  discharge  falls  in  the  eye,  the  person 
runs  the  risk  of  being  blinded  for  ever.(^) 

The  dogs  themselves  instantly  abate  of  their  ardour,  when  they  find  this 
extraordinary  battery  played  off  against  them  ; they  instantly  turn  tail,  and  leave 
the  animal  undisputed  master  of  the  field  ; and  no  exhortations  can  ever  bring 
them  to  rally.  “ In  the  year  1749,”  says  Kalm,  “ one  of  these  animals  came 
near  the  farm  where  1 lived.  It  was  in  winter  time,  during  the  night ; and  the 
dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch,  pursued  it  for  some  time,  until  it  discharged 
against  them.  Although  1 was  in  my  bed  a good  way  off’,  1 thought  I should 
have  been  suffocated ; and  the  cows  and  oxen,  by  their  lowings,  showed  how 
much  they  were  affected  by  the  stench.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year,  ano- 
ther of  these  animals  crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did  not  exhale  the  smallest  scent, 
because  it  was  not  disturbed.  A foolish  woman,  however,  who  perceived  it  at 
night,  by  the  shining  of  its  eyes,  killed  it,  and  at  that  moment  its  stench  began 
to  spread.  The  whole  cellar  was  filled  with  it  to  such  a degree,  that  the  woman 
kept  her  bed  for  several  days  after;  and  all  the  bread,  meat,  and  other  provi- 
sions, that  were  kept  there,  were  so  infected,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be 
thrown  out  of  doors.”  .a. 

THE  GENETTE. — From  the  squash,  which  is  the  most  offensive  animal  in 
nature,  we  come  to  the  genette,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing. 
Instead  of  the  horrid  stench  with  vvhich  the  former  affects  us,  this  has  a most 


to  that  of  garlic,  although  much  more  dis- 
agreeable. One  may,  however,  soon  become 
familiarized  with  it ; for,  notwithstanding 
the  disgust  it  produces  at  first,  I have  ma- 
naged to  skin  a couple  of  recent  specimens 


by  recuring  to  the  task  at  intervals.  Wlien 
care  is  taken  not  to  soil  the  carcass  with  any 
of  the  strong  smelling  fluid,  the  meat  is  con- 
sidered  by  the  natives  to  be  excellent  food.”— 
Rich.vrbson’s  North  American  Zooloot. 


(g)  Voyage  de  Kalm,  as  quoted  by  Bufibn,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  93. 
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grateful  odour;  more  faint  than 
agreeable.  This  animal  is 
rather  less  than  the  martin: 
thougii  there  are  genettes  of 
different  sizes ; and  1 have 
seen  one  rather  larger.  It  also 
differs  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
its  body.  It  is  not  easy,  in 
words,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
distinction. 

The  genette,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  weasel  kinds,  has  glands, 
civet,  but  which  soon  flies  oft’. 


civet,  but  to  some,  for  that  reason,  more 


(Genette.) 


that  separate  a kind  of  perfume,  resembling 
These  glands  open  differently  from  those  of 
other  animals  of  this  kind;  for,  as  the  latter  have  their  apertures  just  at  the 
opening  of  the  anus,  these  have  their  aperture  immediately  under  it;  so  that 
the  male  seems,  for  this  reason,  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  of  two  sexes. 

It  resembles  the  martin  very  much  in  its  habits  and  disposition  ;(^)  except, 
that  it  seems  tamed  much  more  easily.  Belon  assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  them 
in  the  houses  at  Constantinople  as  tame  as  cats  ; and  that  they  were  permitted 
to  run  every  where  about,  without  doing  the  least  mischief.  For  this  reason 
they  have  been  called  the  cats  of  Constantinople  ; although  they  have  little  else 
in  common  with  that  animal,  except  their  skill  in  spying  out  and  destroying 
vermin.  Naturalists  pretend  that  it  inhabits  only  the  moister  grounds,  and 
chiefly  resides  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  having  never  been  found  in  mountains, 
nor  dry  places.  The  species  is  not  much  diffused  ; it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  except  Spain  and  Turkey  ; it  requires  a warm  climate  to  subsist 
and  multiply  in;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  warmer  regions  either  of 
India  or  Africa.  From  such  as  have  seen  its  uses  at  Constantinople,  I learn, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  cleanly,  and  industrious  animals  in  the 
world  ; that  it  keeps  whatever  house  it  is  in,  perfectly  free  from  mice  and  rats, 
which  cannot  endure  its  smell.  Add  to  this,  its  nature  is  mild  and  gentle,  its 
colours,  various  and  glossy,  its  fur  valuable ; and,  upon  the  w hole,  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  animals  that,  with  proper  care,  might  be  propagated  amongst 
us,  and  might  become  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  our  domestics. 

THE  CIVET. — Proceeding  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater  of  this  kind,  we 
come,  in  the  last  place,  to 
the  civet,  which  is  much 
largerthanany  ofthe  former; 
for  as  the  martin  is  not 
above  sixteen  inches  long, 
the  civet  is  found  to  be 
above  thirty.  Buffon  dis- 
tinguiskes  this  species  into 
two  kinds  ; one  of  which  he 
calls  the  civet,  and  the 
other  the  zibet.  The  latter 
principally  differs  from  the 
former  in  having  the  body 
longer  and  more  slender, 
the  nose  smaller,  the  ears 
longer  and  broader ; no  (Civet.) 

mane  or  long  hair  running 

down  the  back  in  the  latter  ; and  the  tail  is  longer  and  better  marked  with  rings 
of  different  colours,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  civet  resemliles  animals  of  the  weasel  kind  in  the  long  slenderness  of  its 
body,  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  the  odorous  matter  that  exudes  from  the  glands 
behind,  the  softness  of  its  fur,  the  number  of  its  claws,  and  their  incapacity  of 
being  sheathed,  ltdifters  from  them  in  being  much  larger  than  any  hitherto 


(»)  Buffon,  vol.  xix.  p.  J87. 
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described;  in  having  the  nose  lengthened^  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  the  fox. 
the  tail  long  and  tapering  to  a point ; and  its  ears  straight,  like  those  of  a cat. 
The  colour  of  the  civet  varies  : it  is  commonly  ash,  spotted  with  black : though 
it  is  whiter  in  the  female,  tending  to  yellow ; and  the  spots  are  much  larger, 
like  those  of  a panther.  The  colour  on  the  belly,  and  under  the  throat,  is 
black  ; whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  black  or  streaked  with  grey 
This  animal  varies  in  its  colour,  being  sometimes  streaked,  as  in  our  kind  of 
cats  called  tabbies.  It  has  whiskers,  like  the  rest  of  its  kind ; and  its  eye  is 
black  and  beautiful. 

The  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  civet,  differs 
frotn  that  of  the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  not  opening  into,  but  under,  the  anus. 
Beside  this  opening,  which  is  large,  there  is  still  another  lower  down  ; but  for 
what  purposes  designed,  is  not  known.  The  pouch  itself  is  about  two  inches 
and  a half  broad,  and  two  long  ; its  opening  makes  a chink,  from  the  top 
downwards  that  is  about  two  inches  and  a half  long  ; and  is  covered  on  the 
edges,  and  within,  with  short  hair : when  the  two  sides  are  drawn  asunder,  the 
inward  cavity  may  be  seen,  large  enough  to  hold  a small  pullet’s  egg:  all 
round  this  are  small  glands,  opening  and  furnishing  that  strong  perfume  which 
is  so  well  known,  and  is  found,  in  this  pouch,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
pomatum.  Those  vvho  make  it  their  business  to  breed  these  animals  for  their 
perfume,  usually  take  it  from  them  twice  or  thrice  a week,  and  sometimes 
oftener.  The  animal  is  kept  in  a long  sort  of  box,  in  which  it  cannot  turn  round. 
The  person,  therefore,  opens  this  box  behind,  drags  the  animal  backwards  by 
the  tail,  keeps  it  in  this  position  by  a bar  before,  and  with  a wooden  spoon, 
takes  the  civet  from  the  pouch,  as  carefully  as  he  can ; then  lets  the  tail  go,  and 
shuts  the  box  again.  The  perfume,  thus  procured,  is  put  into  a vessel,  which 
he  takes  care  to  keep  shut ; and  when  a sufficient  quantity  is  procured,  it  is  sold 
to  very  great  advantage. 

The  civet,(5)  although  a native  of  the  warmest  climates,  is  yet  found  to 
live  in  temperate,  and  even  cold  countries,  provided  it  be  defended  carefully 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  only  bred  among  the  Turks, 
the  Indians,  and  Atricans,  but  great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  also  bred  in 
Holland,  where  this  scraping  people  make  no  small  gain  of  its  perfume.  The 
perfume  ot  Arnsterdam  is  reckoned  the  purest  of  any  ; the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries adulterating  it  with  gums,  and  other  matters,  which  diminish  its  value,  but 
increase  its  weight.  'Fhe  quantity  which  a single  animal  affords  generally 
depends  upon  its  health  and  nourishment.  It  gives  more  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  delicately  and  abundantly  fed.  Raw  tlesh,  hashed  small,  eggs,  rice,  birds, 
young  fowls,  and  particularly  fish,  are  the  kinds  of  food  the  civet  most  delights 
in.  These  are  to  be  changed  and  altered,  to  suit  and  entice  its  apjjetite,  and 
continue  its  health.  It  gets  but  very  little  water ; and  although  it  drinks  but 
rarely,  yet  it  makes  urine  very  frequently  ; and,  upon  such  occasions,  we  can- 
not, as  in  other  animals,  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female. 

The  perfume  ot  the  civet  is  so  strong  that  it  communicates  itself  to  all  parts  of 
the  animal’s  body  ; the  fur  is  impregnated  thereby,  and  the  skin  penetrated  to 
such  a degree,  that  it  continues  to  preserve  the  odour  for  a long  time  after  it  is 
stript  off.’'’ 


The  Musk  Psuciiop  the  Civet. — The 
odoriferous  substance  produced  by  the  civet, 
forms,  especially  in  the  east,  an  object  of  con- 
siderable commerce.  Its  virtues  are  greatly 
vaunted  among  ourselves,  and  it  was  once 
the  fashion  among  those  who  piqued  them- 
selves on  their  elegance,  to  use  it  as  a per- 
fume ; as  it  has  since  been  to  use  musk  and 
amber  for  the  same  purpose.  It  still  enters 
into  the  composition  of  some  medicament 
and  perlumes,  but  its  consumption  is  jirodi- 


giously  diminished.  It  used  to  be  brought 
from  the  Indies  and  from  Africa,  into  Europe, 
by  the  way  of  Alexandria  and  Venice. 

In  the  East  the  civet  is  brought  up  in  a 
state  of  domestication  for  the  purpose  of  ga- 
thering its  perfume  Father  Poncet  says, 
that  Enfras,  a town  of  Abyssinia,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  civet  trade,  and  that  an  immense 
number  of  these  animals  are  there  domesti- 
cated. He  has  seen  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred with  some  merchants. — Cuviek. 


(g)  Buffbn,  vol.  xi.\. 
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Aa  to  the  rest,  the  civet  is  said  to  be  a wild,  tierce  animal ; and,  although 
sometimes  tamed,  is  never  thoroughly  familiar.  Its  teeth  are  strong  and  cut- 
ting, although  its  claws  be  feeble  and  inllexible.  It  is  light  and  active,  and 
lives  by  prey,  as  the  rest  of  its  kind,  pursuing  birds,  and  other  small  animals 
that  it  is  able  to  overcome.  They  are  sometimes  seen  stealing  into  the  yards 
and  outhouses,  to  seize  upon  the  poultry  : their  eyes  shine  in  the  night,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  see  better  in  the  dark  than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of 
animal  tood,  they  are  found  to  subsist  upon  roots  and  Ifuits,  and  very  seldom 
drink : for  which  reason  they  are  never  found  near  great  waters.  They  breed 
very  fast  in  their  native  climates,  where  the  heat  seems  to  conduce  to  their  pro- 
pagation ; but  in  our  temperate  latitudes,  although  they  furnish  their  perJume 
in  great  quantities,  yet  they  are  not  found  to  multiply. — A proof  tiiat  their  per- 
,.lume  has  no  analogy  with  their  appetite  for  generation. 

'FHJi  (rLU  r'rON. — I will  add  but  one  animal  more  to  this  numerous  class 
of  the  weasel  kind  ; namely,  tht  glut- 
ton ; which,  for  several  reasons,  i ^ems 
to  belong  to  this  tribe,  and  this  o.  \y.* 

We  have  hitherto  had  no  precise  ^le- 
scription  of  this  quadruped ; some  re- 
sembling it  to  a badger,  some  to  a fox, 
and  some  to  a hyaena. 

The  glutton,  which  is  so  called  from 
its  voracious  appetite,  is  an  animal 
found  as  well  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Siberia,  as  in  the  north  parts  of 
America,  where  it  has  the  name  of  the 
carcajou.  Amidst  the  variety  of  de- 
scriptions which  have  been  given  of  it, 
no  very  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
figure  ; and,  indeed,  some  naturalists, 
among  whom  Was  Ray,  entirely  doubted 
of  its  existence.  From  the  best  ac- 
counts, however,  we  have  of  it,  the  body  is  thick  and  long,  the  legs  short : it  if 
black  along  the  back,  and  of  a reddish  brown  on  the  sidc.s  ; its  fur  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  tor  its  soltncss  and  beautiful  gloss  ; the  tail  is  bushy,  like 
that  ot  the  weasel,  but  rather  shorter ; and  its  legs  and  claws  better  fitted  for 
climbing  trees,  than  lor  running  along  the  ground.  Tims  far  it  entirely  resem- 
bles the  vyeasel ; and  its  manner  of  taking  its  prey  is  also  by  surprise,  and  not 
by  pursuit. 

It  is  chieily  in  North  America  that  this  voracious  creature  is  seen  lurking  among 
the  thick  branches  ot  trees,  in  order  to  surprise  the  deer,  with  which  the  exten- 
sive lorests  ol  that  part  ol  the  world  abound.  Endued  with  a degree  of  patience 
equal  to  its  rapacity,  the  glutton  singles  out  such  trees  as  it  observes  marked 
by  the  teeth  or  the  antlers  of  the  deer  ; and  is  known  to  remain  there  watcliing 
for  several  days  together,  it  it  has  fixed  upon  a wrong  tree,  and  finds  that  the 
deer  have  either  lelt  that  part  ot  the  country,  or  cautiously  shun  the  place,  it 
reluctantly  descends,  pursues  the  beaver  to  its  retreat,  or  even  ventures  into  the 
water  in  pursuit  ol  fishes.  Rut  if  it  happens  that,  by  long  attention,  and  keep 
ing  close,  at  last  tlie  elk  or  the  rein-deer  happens  to  i)ass  that  way,  it  at  once 
darts  down  upon  them,  sticks  its  claws  between  their  shoulders,  and  remains 
there  unalterably  firm.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  large  frighted  animal  increases 
its  speed,  or  threatens  with  its  branching  horns  ; the  glutton  having  taken  j)os- 
session  of  its  post,  nothing  can  drive  it  otf;  its  enormous  prey  drives  rapidly 
along  amongst  the  thickest  woods,  rubs  itself  against  the  largest  trees,  and  tears 
down  the  branches  with  its  expanded  horns ; but  still  its  insatiable  foe  sticks 

* Till!  Gi.utton. — This  animal  is  now  Wolverine,  is  distinguished  by  its  superior 
ascertained  to  be  a species  of  bear.  It  is  size,  in  the  colour  of  its  body,  which  is  dull 
about  three  feet  long,  besides  the  tail,  which  ferruginous,  with  the  front,  throat,  and  longi- 
is  a foot  in  length.  Tlie  variety  called  the  tudinal  striiHs  on  the  body,  whitish. 
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behind,  eafing  its  neck,  and  digging  its  passage  to  the  great  blood-vessels  that 
lie  in  that  part.  Travellers  who  wander  through  those  deserts,  often  see  pieccs- 
of  the  glutton’s  skin  sticking  to  the  trees,  against  which  it  was  nibbed  by  the 
deer.  Jlut  the  animal’s  voracity  is  greater  than  its  feelings,  and  it  never  seizes 
without  bringing  down  its  prey.  When,  therefore,  the  deer,  wounded,  and 
feeble  with  the  loss  of  blood,  falls,  the  glutton  is  seen  to  make  up  for  its  former 
abstinence,  by  its  present  voracity.  As  it  is  not  possessed  of  a feast  of  this  kina 
every  day,  it  resolves  to  lay  in  a store  to  serve  it  for  a good  while  to  come.  It  is, 
indeed,  amazing  how  much  one  of  these  animals  can  eat  at  a time  ! That  which 
was  seen  by  Klein,  although  without  exercise  or  air,  although  taken  from  its  native 
climate,  and  enjoying  but  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  was  yet  seen  to  eat  thir- 
teen pounds  of  flesh  every  day,  and  yet  remained  unsatislied.  We  may,  there- 
fore, easily  conceive  how  much  more  it  must  devour  at  once,  after  a long  fast,  of 
a food  of  its  own  procuring,  and  in  the  climate  most  natural  to  its  constitution. 

A life  of  necessity  generally  produces  a good  fertile  invention.  The  glutton, 
continually  pressed  by  the  call  of  appetite,  and  having  neither  swiftness  nor 
activity  to  satisfy  it,  is  obliged  to  make  up  by  stratagem  the  defects  of  nature. 
It  is  often  seen  to  examine  the  traps  and  the  snares  laidfor  other  animals,  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  fowlers.  It  is  said  to  practise  a thousand  arts  to  procure  its 
prey,  to  steal  upon  the  retreats  of  the  rein-deer,  the  flesh  of  which  animal  it 
loves  in  preference  to  all  others  ; to  lie  in  wait  for  such  animals  as  have  been 
maimed  by  the  hunters;  to  pursue  the  isatis  while  it  is  hunting  for  itself;  and, 
when  that  animal  has  run  down  its  prey,  to  come  in  and  seize  upon  the  whole, 
and  sometimes  to  devour  even  its  poor  provider  ; when  these  pursuits  fail,  even 
to  dig  up  the  graves,  and  fall  upon  the  bodie.s  intered  there,  devouring  them 
bones  and  all.  For  these  reasons,  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  the  glutton 
inhabits,  hold  it  in  utter  detestation,  and  usually  term  it  the  vulture  of  quadru- 
peds. And,  yet  it  is  extraordinary  enough,  that  being  so  very  obnoxious  to 
man,  it  does  not  seem  to  fear  him.(5‘)  We  are  told  by  Gamelin  of  one  of  these 
coming  up  boldly  and  calmly  where  there  were  several  persons  at  work,  without 
testifying  the  smalle.st  apprehension,  or  attempting  to  run  until  it  had  received 
several  blows,  that  at  last  totally  disabled  it.  In  all  probability  it  came  among 
them  seeking  its  prey ; and,  having  been  used  to  attack  animals  of  inferior 
strength,  it  had  no  idea  of  a force  superior  to  its  own.  The  glutton,  like  all  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  is  a solitary  animal ; and  is  never  seen  in  company  except  with 
its  female,  with  which  it  couples  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  latter  goes  with 
young  about  four  months,  and  brings  forth  two  or  three  at  a time.(^)  They 
burrow  in  holes  as  the  weasel ; and  the  male  and  female  are  generally  found 
together,  both  equally  resolute  in  defence  of  their  young.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  boldest  dogs  are  afraid  to  approach  them;  they  fight  obstinately,  and  bite 
most  cruelly.  However,  as  they  are  unable  to  escape  by  flight,  the  hunters  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  dogs,  and  easily  overpower  them.  Their  flesh,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed,  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten  ; but  the  skins  amply  recompense  the 
hunters  for  their  toil  and  danger.  ’I'he  fur  has  the  most  beautiful  lustre  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  is  prefered  before  all  others,  except  that  of  the  Siberian 
tbx,  or  the  sable.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  this  animal,  Linnasus  informs 
us,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  skinned ; but  from  what  cause,  whether  its 
abominable  stench,  or  the  skin’s  tenacity  to  the  flesh,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
inform  us. 


.g)  BufiFon.^ 
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  HARE  KIND.* 

Having  described  in  the  last  chapter  a tribe  of  minute,  fierce,  rapacious  ani- 
mals, 1 come  now  to  a race  of  minute  animals,  of  a more  harmless  and  gentle 
kind,  that,  without  being  enemies  to  any,  are  preyed  upon  by  all.  As  nature  has 
fitted  the  former  for  hostility,  so  it  has  entirely  formed  the  latter  for  evasion 
and  as  the  one  kind  subsist  by  their  courage  and  activity,  so  the  other  find 
safety  from  their  swiftness  and  their  fears.  The  hare  is  the  swiftest  animal  in 
the  world  for  the  time  it  continues ; and  few  quadrupeds  can  overtake  even  the 
rabbit  when  it  has  but  a short  way  to  run.  To  this  class  also  we  may  add  tlie 
squirrel,  somewhat  resembling  the  hare  and  rabbit  in  its  form  and  nature,  and 
equally  pretty,  inoffensive,  and  pleasing. 

If  we  were  methodically  to  distinguisli  animals  of  the  hare  kind  from  all  others, 
we  might  say  that  they  have  but  two  cutting  teeth  above  and  two  below,  that 
they  are  covered  with  a soft,  downy  fur,  and  that  they  have  a bushy  tail.  The 
combination  of  tliese  marks  might  perhaps  distinguish  them  tolerably  well ; whe- 
ther from  the  rat,  tlie  beaver,  the  otter,  or  any  other  most  nearly  approaching  in 
form.  Rut,  as  I have  declined  all  method  that  rather  tends  to  embarrass  his- 
tory than  enlighten  it,  1 am  contented  to  class  these  animals  together  for  no 
very  precise  reason,  but  because  1 find  a general  resemblance  between  them  in 
their  natural  habits,  and  in  the  shape  of  their  heads  and  body.  I call  a squirrel 
an  animal  of  the  hare  kind,  because  it  is  something  like  a hare.  1 call 
the  paca  of  the  same  kind,  mereljr  because  it  is  more  like  a rabbit  than  any 
other  animal  I know  of.  In  short,  it  is  lit  to  erect  some  particular  standard  in 
the  imagination  of  the  reader,  to  refer  him  to  some  animal  that  he  knows,  in 
order  to  direct  him  in  conceiving  the  figure  of  such  as  he  does  not  know.  Still, 
however,  he  should  be  apprized  that  his  knowledge  will  be  defective  without 
an  examination  of  each  particular  species  : and  that  saying  an  animal  is  of  this 
or  that  particular  kind  is  but  a very  trilling  part  of  its  history. 

Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others  that  feed  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
are  inoffensive  and  timorous.  As  nature  furnishes  them  with  a most  abundant 
supply,  they  have  not  that  rapacity  after  food  remarkable  in  such  as  are  often 
stinted  in  their  provision.  They  are  extremely  active  and  amazingly  swift,  to 
which  they  chiefly  owe  their  protection;  for  being  the  prey  of  every  voracious 
«uiinal,  they  are  incessantly  pursued.  The  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  squirrel, 
are  placed  by  Pyerius,  in  his  'freatise  of  Ruminating  Animals,  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  chew  the  cud  ; but  how  far  this  may  be  true,  1 will  not  pretena 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  their  lips  continually  move  whether  sleeping  or 
waking.  Nevertheless,  they  chew  their  meat  very  much  before  they  swallow  it, 
and  for  that  reason  1 shouhl  suppose  that  it  docs  not  want  a second  mastication. 
All  these  animals  use  their  fore-paws  like  hands;  they  are  remarkably  salacious, 
and  are  furnished  by  nature  with  more  ample  powers  than  most  others  for  the 
business  of  propagation.  They  are  so  very  prolific,  that  were  they  not  thinned 
by  the  constant  depredations  made  upon  them  by  most  other  animals,  they 
would  quickly  overrun  the  earth.f 

* Animai.s  ok  the  IIake  kind. — The  f The  Genus  Lepus.  — This  genus  in- 
animals of  this  family  hare  two  front  teeth  in  eludes  many  siiecies,  wliich  are  widely  spread 
each  jaw  ; those  in  the  uiiper  jaw  are  dou-  over  the  earth’s  surface,  in  the  new  world,  as 
bled,  having  two  smaller  ones  standing  be-  well  as  the  old.  All  the  species  are  alike 
hind  the  olliers  ; they  feed  entirely  on  vege-  under  the  continued  inlliience  of  fear,  and  as 
tables,  are  very  small,  and  run  by  a kind  of  their  eyes  are  presumed  not  to  be  perfect 
leaping ; they  have  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  during  daylight,  and  their  lateral  directioa 
and  four  on  thu  hinder.  prevents  the  animal  seeing  directly  forward. 
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THE  HARE — Of  all  these  the  hare  is  the  largest,  the  most  persecuted,  and 
the  most  timorous ; all  its 
muscles  are  formed  for  swift- 
ness ; and  all  its  senses  seem 
only  given  to  direct  its  llight. 

It  has  very  large,  prominent 
eyes  placed  backwards  in  its 
head,  so  tliat  it  can  almost  see 
behind  it  as  it  runs.  These  are 
never  wholly  closed;  but  as 
the  animal  is  continually  upon 
the  watch,  it  sleeps  with  them 
open.  The  ears  are  still  more 
remarkable  for  their  size  ; they 
are  movable,  and  capable  of 
being  directed  to  every  quar- 
ter ; so  that  the  smallest  sounds 
are  readily  received,  and  the  animal’s  motions  directed  accordingly.  The 
muscles  of  the  body  are  very  strong,  and  without  fat,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to 
carry  no  superfluous  burthen  of  flesJi  about  it ; the  hinder  feet  are  longer  than 
the  fore,  which  still  adds  to  the  rapidity  of  its  motions  ; and  almost  all  animals 
that  are  remarkable  for  their  speed,  except  the  horse,  are  formed  in  the  same 
manner. 

An  animal  so  well  formed  for  a life  of  escape,  might  be  supposed  to  enjoy  a 
state  of  tolerable  security  ; but  as  every  rapacious  creature  is  its  enemy,  it  but 
very  seldom  lives  out  its  natural  term.  Dogs  of  all  kinds  pursue  it  by  instinct, 
and  follow  the  hare  more  eagerly  than  any  other  animal.  'Hie  cat  and  the 
vveasel  kinds  are  continually  lying  in  ambush,  and  practising  all  their  little  arts 
to  seize  it;  birds  of  prey  are  still  more  dangerous  enemies,  as  against  them  no 
swiftness  can  avail,  nor  retreat  secure;  but  man,  an  enemy  far  more  powerful 
than  all,  prefers  its  flesh  to  that  of  other  animals,  and  destroys  greater  numbers 
than  all  the  rest.  Thus  pursued  and  persecuted  on  every  side,  the  race  would 
long  since  have  been  totally  extirpated,  did  it  not  find  a resource  in  its  amazing 
fertility. 

The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly ; it  is  in  a state  of  engendering  at  a few 
months  old ; the  i’emales  go  with  young  but  thirty  days,  and  generally  bring 
forth  three  or  four  at  a time.(^)  As  soon  as  they  have  produced  their  young 
they  are  again  ready  for  conception,  and  thus  do  not  lose  any  time  in  conti- 
nuing the  breed.  Rut'they  are  in  another  respect  fitted  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  for  multiplying  their  kind  ; for  the  female,  from  the  conformation  of  her 
womb,  is  often  seen  to  bring  forth,  and  yet  to  continue  pregnant  at  the  same 
time ; or  in  other  words,  to  liave  young  ones  of  difl’erent  ages  in  her  womb  toge- 
ther. Other  animals  never  receive  the  male  when  pregnant,  but  bring  forth 
their  young  at  once.  But  it  is  frequently  different  with  the  hare  ; the  female 
often,  though  already  impregnated,  admitting  the  male,  and  thus  receiving  a 


they  rather  rely  on  their  heaving,  the  organ 
of  which  is  very  perfect,  to  warn  them  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  Perfectly  defenceless,  in- 
deed, and  exposed  to  countless  enemies,  they 
have  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  their  flight,  and  unless  forewarned  by 
the  acuteness  of  one  or  more  of  their  senses, 
••f  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they  woidd  in- 
variably fall  the  victim  of  surprise.  Their 
Creator,  while  he  has  left  them  a prey  to  so 
many  other  animals,  has  provided  them  with 
one  mode  of  self-defence  in  a rapid  locomo- 
tion, rendered  more  efficacious  by  a quick 

(g)  Buffon, 


susceptibilit}' of  danger.  Lively  timidity  must 
be  attended  with  pain,  however ; and  if  there 
be  any  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  good 
and  evil  to  inferior  cieation,  all  e.xcept  sports- 
men, must  pity  creatures  which  exist  con- 
stantly, under  the  excitement  of  acute  fear. 

The  heart  is  said  to  be  larger  relatively 
to  their  parts  in  tliese  than  in  most  other 
animals  ; and  it  has  been  noticed,  that  Pliny 
observed  generally,  that  all  animals  of  a fear- 
ful disjiosition  have  the  heart  of  considerable 
size. — Gitiwri'ii,  in  Cuviers  Animal  King- 
dom. 

ol.  xiii.  p.  12. 
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Z T''?  extraordinnry  c.rcnmsfance  is.  Il.at 

he  womb  m these  animals  is  divided  in  sncli  a mannerthiit  it  may  be  considered 

e»otv  TlL°r"^  "'  "I"'''  'i""'  "'“I'  ‘I" 

empty,  llins  these  animals  may  be  seen  to  couple  at  every  period  of  their 

■dS'SiSer  the  fonn- 

forth  with  their  eyes  open,  and  the 
thems  ^ ^ clays,  after  wliich  they  leave  her,  and  seek  out  for 

isS  . 1 mm  this  we  observe,  that  the  education  these  animals  receive 

line  s thf/h/nT.^  1 ? cionnexion  but  of  short  duration.  In  the  rapacious 

-ofrliine  •Z.rl  ul®  her  younij  lorth  for  months  together;  teaches  them  the  arts 
ot  rapine  , and,  although  she  wants  milk  to  supply  them,  yet  keeps  them  under 

h S"  Rut\  longconnexion  of 

a 1 dZrihh^  '^ell  as  dangerous  to  the  timid  animals  we 

nrotpSfm^  procured  ; and  their  associations,  instead  of 

protection,  would  only  expose  them  to  their  pursuers.  They  seldom,  however 
separate  far  from  each  other,  or  from  the  place  where  they  were  produced  • but 

than^e!rr‘i  ‘''fl"™  li.ying  a predilection  rather  for  the  place 

im"/  !l  during  the  night  rather  than  by  day, 

devv  Thev  lil-e^l  ^ ‘'T  i”  cpienching  their  thirst  with  the 

dew.  f hey  live  also  upon  roots,  leaves,  fruits  and  corn,  and  prefer  such  plants 

as  are  finnished  with  a milky  juice.  They  also  strip  the  bark  of  trees  during 

f p II  ''ill  not  feed  on,  except  the  lime  oV 

the  alder  I hey  are  particularly  fond  of  birch,  pinks,  and  parsley.  When  they 

^ fofi  "cfo  lettuce  and  other  garden  herbs  : but  the 

nc|^  of  such  as  are  thus  brought  up  is  always  indifferent. 

nicrl  fo  hve  only  by 

nightUO  It  IS  then  that  they  go  forth  to  feed  and  couple.  Thev  do  not  pair 

however,  but  in  the  rutting  season,  which  begins  in  February;  the  male  pur- 

tlfe  sliZ.!  h each  other  ; but  the  least  motion, 

i Z H V tW  nff  1 ^ "i’^  sufhcient  to  disturb  their  revels ; they 

instantly  ny  off,  and  each  takes  a separate  way. 

they  easily  outstrip  all  other  animals  in 
overmtp  d ^ they  preserve  their  speed  it  would  be  impossible  to 

bh>  hai  tn  ?l  ’ ‘ exhaust  their  .strength  at  their  first  efforts,  and  dou- 

Zfov  wbi  r from,  they  are  more  ea.sily  taken  than 

! a ! Z r ® “'®y-  ‘I'ei''  I'ind  legs  are  longer 

nZZZr  ^''''^y-Lel'C'ose  to  turn  up  hill,  by  whirl,  the  speed  of  their 
ZZnZ  ‘^™!'"«l'ed  "hue  theirs  remains  the  same.  Their  motions  are  also 

Zv  foe  foot  furnished  wifh  hair:  and 

thev  seem  the  onlv  animals  that  have  hair  on  the  inside  of  their  months. 

+1  '.''P;®^l'fo"'‘*''eahc)ve  seven  or  eight  years  at  the  utmo.st ; they  come  to 
Zic  I and  thus  multiplied  by  seven,  as  in  other  animals, 

give.s  the  extent  ot  then  hye.s.(^)  1 hey  are  not  so  wild  as  their  dispositions 

, m fo  indicate  ; but  are  of  acornplving  nature,  and  easily  .sns- 

eeptible  of  a kind  of  education.  They  are  easily  tamed.  Thev  even  become  fond 
and  caressing,  but  they  are  incapable  of  attachment  to  any  particular  person 
and  never  can  be  depended  upon  ; for,  though  taken  never  so  young  thev 
: egam  their  native  freedom  at  the  first  opportunity.^:. 


* Domestication  ok  Hakes. — Although 
tlie  hare  is  solitary  and  silent,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether so  wild  as  its  habits  seem  to  indicate. 
Their  disposition  is  gentle,  and  if  taken 
young,  they  are  capable  of  training  and  edu- 
cation. M.  Desmarest  had  one  a considera- 
ble time  in  his  house ; it  lost  all  its  natural 
wildness,  and  its  habits  had  become  (piile 
(g)  Duffun,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1-J. 


familiar,  at  least  to  all  it  knew,  but  of  stran- 
gers it  was  still  fearful  In  winter  it  sat  before 
the  fire  between  two  large  Angora  cats,  and  a 
sporting  dog,  with  whom  it  lived  on  the  best 
ot  terms ; at  table  it  was  generally  close  to 
its  master,  looking  fur  food,  and  if  tlnvarled 
in  its  expectations,  would  beat  with  its  fore- 
paws in  rapid  succession  on  the  hand  or  aim 
(i)  fofo-  {£■)  Ibid. 
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But  their  natural  instincts  for  their  preservation  are  much  more  extraordinary 
than  those  artificial  tricks  that  are  taught  them.  They  make  themselves  a form 
particularly  in  those  places  where  the  colour  of  the  grass  most  resembles  that 
of  their  skin  ; it  is  open  to  the  south  in  winter,  and  to  the  north  in  summer.  The 
hare,  when  it  hears  the  hounds  at  a distance,  flies  for  some  time  through  a na 
tural  impulse,  without  managing  its  strength,  or  consulting  an}*  other  means  but 
speed  for  its  safety.  Having  attained  some  hill  or  rising  ground,  and  left  the 
dogs  so  far  behind,  that  it  no  longer  hears  their  cries,  it  stops,  rears  on  its  hinder 
legs,  and  at  length  looks  back  to  see  if  it  has  not  lost  its  pursuers.  But  these, 
having  once  fallen  upon  the  scent,  pursue  slowly,  and  with  united  skill ; and 
tlie  poor  animal  soon  again  hears  the  fatal  tidings  of  their  approach.  Some- 
times, when  sore  hunted,  it  will  start  a fresh  hare,  and  squat  in  the  same  form ; 
sometimes  it  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a sheep-cot,  and  hide  among  the 
•sheep ; sometimes  it  will  run  among  them,  and  no  vigilance  can  drive  it  from 
the  flock ; some  will  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit,  which  the  hunters  call  going  to 
vault ; some  will  go  up  one  side  of  the  hedge,  and  como'down  the  other;  and 
it  has  been  known,  that  a hare  sorely  hunted  has  got  upon  the  top  of  a cut 
quick-set  hedge,  and  run  a good  way  thereon,  by  which  it  has  eflectually  evaded 
the  hounds.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  also  for  them  to  betake  themselves  to  furze 
bushes,  and  to  leap  from  one  to  another,  by  which  the  dogs  are  frequently 
misled.  However,  the  first  doubling  a hare  makes,  is  generally  a key  to  all  its 
future  attempts  of  that  kind,  the  latter  being  exactly  like  the  former.  The 
young  hares  tread  heavier,  and  leave  a stronger  scent,  than  the  old,  because 
their  limbs  are  weaker ; and  the  more  this  forlorn  creature  tires,  the  heavier  it 
treads,  and  the  stronger  is  the  scent  it  leaves.  A buck,  or  male  hare,  is  known 
by  its  choosing  to  run  upon  hard  highways,  feeding  farther  from  the  wood-sides, 
nnd  making  its  doublings  of  a greater  compass  than  the  female.  The  male 
having  made  a turn  or  two  about  its  form,  frequently  leads  the  hounds  five  or 
six  miles  on  a stretch  ; but  the  female  keeps  close  by  some  covert  side,  turns, 
crosses,  and  winds  among  the  bushes  like  a rabbit,  and  seldom  runs  directly 
forward.  In  general,  however,  both  male  and  female  regulate  tlieir  conduct 
according  to  the  weather.  In  a moist  day  they  hold  by  the  high-ways  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  because  the  scent  is  then  strongest  upon  the  grass.  If  they 
come  to  tlie  side  of  a grove  or  spring,  they  forbear  to  enter,  but  squat  down  by 
the  side  thereof,  until  the  hounds  have  overshot  them  ; and  then,  turning  along 
their  former  path,  make  to  their  old  form,  from  which  they  vainly  hope  for  pro- 
tection.'^ 


of  the  person  so  treating  it.  It  acquired  an 
excessive  degree  of  fat ; a common  conse- 
quence in  common  with  these  and  many 
other  animals  in  a domesticated  state. 

As  a further  proof  of  the  subserviency  to 
the  powers  of  man  of  a most  predominant 
moral  quality  in  this  animal,  its  timidity,  we 
may  refer  to  an  exhibition  which  has  been 
common  about  the  streets  of  London,  cer- 
tainly in  one  individual,  aud  probably  in 
several,  of  a hare  which  moved  fearlessly 
about  upon  a table  in  the  midst  of  the  sur- 
rounding multitude,  the  tones  of  a hand  organ, 
and  the  mixed  noise  and  confusujn  of  a public 
street.  The  hare  was  taught,  further  to  beat 
a tambourine,  which  it  did  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  in  the  manner  of  that  described  by 
M.  Desmarest,  when  soliciting  a boon  from 
its  master;  and  as  a still  further  proof  how 
completely  its  fears  were  neutralized,  it  was 
accustomed  to  pull  the  trigger  and  discharge 
a pistol,  rather  large  in  dimensions  and  ca- 
libre, and  commensurate  consequently  in 


report ; and  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
was  an  affair  of  recurrence  perhaps  almost 
every  half-hour,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  animal  was  taken  by  surprise,  as  to 
the  consequences  of  pulling  the  trigger. 
There  are  few  animals  so  completely  stupid 
as  not  to  learn  by  reiterated  practice  the 
immediate  consequences  which  invariably 
follow  from  any  particular  act,  nor  did  the 
animal  in  question,  exhibit  the  least  alann  or 
shock  on  making  the  report,  which  would,  in 
all  probability,  at  least  without  similar  train- 
ing, have  the  effect  of  turning  a lion. — 
Griffith. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  recur  to  the 
interesting  paper  by  the  poet  Cowper,  on  the 
habits  of  his  little  family  of  leverets. — Ed. 

* Cunning  of  the  Hare.  — Au  old  hare, 
when  hunted  by  a common  hound,  seems  to 
regul.ate  her  flight  according  to  the  speed  of 
the  pursuer.  She  seems  to  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  very  rapid  flight  would  be  less 
certain  of  canving  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
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1 he  soil  and  climate  have  their  influence  upon  this  animal,  as  well  as  on  most 
others.  In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  north  pole,  they  become  white  iri’ 
vvinter,  and  are  often  seen  in  great  troops  of  four  or  five  liundred  running  along 
tlie  banks  of  the  river  Irtish,  or  the  Jenisca,  and  as  white  as  tlie  snow  they  tread 
caught  in  toils  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  on  the  spot  are 
sold  for  l^s  than  seven  shillings  a himdred.  Their  fur  is  well  known  to  form  a 
considerable  article  in  the  hat  manufacture ; and  we  accordingly  import  vast 
quantities  of  it  from  those  countries  where  the  hare  abounds  in  such  plenty.^ 
1 hey  are  lound  also  entirely  black,  but  these  in  much  less  quantity  than  the 
former ; and  even  some  have  been  seen  with  horns,  though  these  but 
rarely,  (S’) 

'I  he  hares  of  the  hot  countries,  particularly  in  Ital)',  Spain  and  Barbary,  are 
smaller  than  ours : those  bred  in  tlie  Milanese  country  are  said  to  be  the  best 
m Europe,  [g)  There  is  scarce  a country  where  this  animal  is  not  to  be  found, 
from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jjolar  circle.  The  natives  of 
Guinea  knock  them  on  tlie  head  as  they  come  down  to  the  sides  of  the  rivers 
to  drink.  They  also  surround  the  place  where  they  are  seen  in  numbers,  and 
clattering  a short  stick,  which  every  man  carries,  against  that  which  the  jiersoa 
next  him  cairies,  they  dimmish  their  circle  gradually,  till  the  hares  are  cooped  up 
in  the  midst.  They  then  all  together  throw  their  sticks  in  among  them,  and  with 
such  deadly  force,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  killing  great  numbers  at  a time  (<r) 

THE  RABBIT — The  hare  and  the  rabbit,  though  so  very  nearly  resembfing 
each  other  in  form  and 
disposition,  are  yet  dis- 
tinct kinds,  as  they  refuse 
to  mix  with  each  other. 

Bufi'on  bred  up  several 
of  both  kinds  in  the  same 
place;  but  from  being  at 
first  indifferent,  they  soon 
became  enemies ; and 
their  combats  were  ge- 
nerally continued  until 

one  of  them  was  disabled  (Rnbbit  ) 


danger  than  a more  deliberate  one,  whereby 
the  chase  is  protracted  to  a greater  length  of 
time,  and  she  can  continue  the  exertion  of 
her  strength  longer  than  if  she  exerted  her 
lull  speed  at  first.  She  seems  to  have  ob- 
served, that  in  grounds  wliere  there  are  many 
young  shrubs,  the  contact  of  her  body  leaves 
behind  her  a stronger  scent,  and  one  which 
makes  the  dogs  pursue  her  with  much  greater 
ardour  and  perseverance  than  in  level  plains 
over  which  tlie  wind  skims  lightly.  She* 
therefore,  avoids  all  thickets,  and  keeps  as 
much  as  possible  upon  beaten  roads ; but 
when  she  is  pursued  by  greyhounds,  she  runs 
from  them  a.s  fast  as  she  is  able,  and  seeks 
for  shelter  in  woods  and  thickets. 

Knowing  that  harriers,  even  though  they 
do  not  see  her,  can  follow  her  track,  she  often 
practises  an  admirable  stratagem  to  deceive 
them.  When  she  has  run  on  a considerable 
way  in  a straight  line,  she  returns  a small 
distance  upon  the  road  she  has  come,  in  order 
to  render  the  scent  very  strong  upon  the  space 
of  the  ground  : she  then  makes  several  long 
leaps  in  a side  direction,  and  thereby  renders 
(g)  Klein  Disp.  Quadrup.  p.  52. 
ig)  Dictiouuaire  Raisonee,  Lievre. 


it  difficult  for  the  hounds  to  recover  the  scent. 
By  this  means  the  hounds  are  often  put  at 
fault,  and  the  hare  enabled  to  get  consider- 
ably a-head  of  them. 

* Lkpus  Variauii.is  or  Vaiiyinq  IIauk. 
— This  species  of  hare  occurs  in  the  Alpine- 
districts  of  Scotland,  seldom  descends  to  the 
low  countries,  and  never  intermixes  with  the 
common  hare.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  there- 
is  a species  said  to  he  the  same  witli  our 
vaiying  hare,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  being 
larger,  living  in  plains,  and  migrating  ia 
troops.  The  varying  hare  becomes  white  ia 
winter.  This  remarkable  change  takes  place 
in  the  following  manner: — .A.bout  the  middle 
of  September,  the  grey  feet  begin  to  be  white, 
and  before  the  month  ends,  all  the  four  feet 
are  white,  and  the  ears  and  muzzle  are  of  a 
brighter  colour.  The  white  colour  gradually 
ascends  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  wo  observe 
under  the  grey  hair  whitish  spots,  whiclr  cm* 
tinuo  to  increase  until  the  end  of  October, 
but  still  the  back  continues  of  a grey  colour* 
■ivhile  the  eye-brows  and  ears  are  nearly  white! 
From  this  period  the  change  of  colour  ad- 
(g)  Johnston  de  Quad.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

(g)  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  iv.  p.  171. 
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or  destroyed.*^  However,  though  these  experiments  were  not  attended  with, 
success,  I am  assured  that  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  an  animal  bred 
between  these  two,  wliich  like  all  other  mules,  is  marked  with  sterility.  Nay, 
it  has  been  actually  know  n that  the  rabbit  couples  with  animals  of  a much  more 
distant  nature  ; and  there  is  at  present  in  the  Museiim  at  Brussels,  a creature 
covered  with  feathers  and  hair,  and  said  to  be  bred  between  a rabbit  and 
a hen. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  still  greater  than  that  of  the  hare  ; and  if  we 
should  calculate  the  produce  from  a single  pair,  in  one  year,  the  number  would 
be  amazing.  They  breed  seven  times  in  a year,  and  bring  eight  young  ones 
each  time.  On  a supposition,  therefore,  that  this  happens  regularly,  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  a couple  of  rabbits  shall  see  a progeny  of  almost  a million  and  a 
half.  From  hence  we  might  justly  apprehend  being  overstocked  by  their  in- 
crease; but,  happily  for  mankind,  their  enemies  are  numerous,  and  their  nature 
inoffensive  ; so  that  their  destruction  bears  a near  proportion  to  their  fertility. 

But  although  their  numbers  be  diminished  by  every  beast  and  bird  of  prey, 
and  still  more  by  man  himself,  yet  there  is  no  danger  of  their  extirpation.  The 
hare  is  a poor,  defenceless  animal,  that  has  nothing  but  its  swiftness  to  depend 


vances  rapidly,  and  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  fur,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tips  of  the  cal's,  which  remain  black,  is  of  a 
fine  shining  white.  The  back  becomes  white 
■within  eight  days.  During  the  whole  of  this 
remarkable  change  in  the  fur,  no  hair  falls 
from  the  animal;  hence,  it  appears  that  the 
hair  actually  changes  its  colonr,  and  that 
there  is  no  renewal  of  it.  The  fur  retains  its 
white  colour  until  the  month  of  March,  or 
even  later,  dejiending  on  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
it  has  again  a grey  colour.  But  the  spring 
change  is  ditt'erent  from  the  winter,  as  the 
hair  is  completely  shed. — Ewnbukgii  Phil. 
JoUliN.VL. 

* The  Rabbit  and  the  Hare.  — The 
rabbit  in  all  its  physicalities  and  relative  pro 


portions  is  extremely  assimilated  to  the  hare. 
The  habits  and  instincts  of  the  two  form, 
perhaps,  their  greatest  ditierences.  Although 
jirovided  with  similar  organs,  clothed  in  the 
same  dress,  and  inhabiting  the  same  coun- 
tries, they  seem  to  have  a natural  aversion  for 
each  other ; a hatred  observes  M.  F.  Cuvier, 
which  nothing  can  soften.  Love,  which, 
unites  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  the  goat  and  the- 
sheej),  the  horse  and  the  zebra,  cannot  conci- 
liate the  rabbit  and  the  hare.  However  vio- 
lent their  sexual  desires  each  for  its  own  spe- 
cies, and  however  nearly  the  two  may  bo 
allied,  they  will  under  no  circumstances  ap- 
proach each  other ; or,  if  by  chance  they  meet, 
a combat  generally  follows,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  tenninates  fatally  to  one ; hence  hares 
are  not  found  where  rabbits  are  plentiful. — 


Griffith. 

Tapeti  or  Brazilian  Hare. — This  is  the  smallest  of  the  known  species.  Johnson  and 
Gessner  first  refered  the  animal  to  the 
Guinea  pig ; and  subsequent  zoolo- 
gists have  treated  it  as  a variety  of 
the  common  American  species:  but 
D’Azara  has  more  recently  described 
and  established  it. 

The  general  form  of  the  body  is  that 
of  the  hare  or  rabbit.  From  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  it 
measures  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
the  tail  itself  with  the  hair  upon  it, 
which  makes  it  round,  does  not  ejfceed 
ten  lines.  The  liu'  is  varied,  brown,- 
black,  and  yellowish  above,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  red  brown, 
without  any  sprinkling  of  yellow  ; the 
cheeks  are  greyish ; a lightish  line  passes 
round  the  eyes  : the  lower  edge  of  the 
nose,  the  lips,  and  the  under  part  of  (Tapeti  arc.) 

the  head  ; the  chest,  and  belly  and  insides  of  the  legs,  are  white. 

The  Tapeti  does  not  burrow  in  the  earth,  trees  ; or  in  the  high  grass.  The  flesh  tastes, 
but  lives  in  woods  and  sits  on  the  surface  like  that  of  the  rabbit.  The  female  is  said 
like  the  common  hare ; when  hunted,  he  en-  to  bring  forth  bat  one  litter  of  three  or  four 
deavours  to  hide  himself  under  the  trunks  of  in  the  year. — Ed. 
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on  for  safety ; its  numbers  are,  therelore,  every  day  decreasing;  and  in  coun- 
tries that  are  well  peopled,  the  species  are  so  much  kept  under,  that  laws  are 
made  tor  their  preservation.  Still,  however,  it  is  most  likely  that  they  will  be 
at  last  totally  destroyed  ; and,  like  the  wolt  or  the  elk  in  some  countries  be 
only  kept  in  remembrance.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  rabbit,  its  iecnndity 
being  gieater,  and  its  means  of  safety  more  certain.  The  hare  seems  to  have 
more  various  arts  and  instincts  to  escape  its  pursuers,  by  doubling,  squatting, 
and  winding  ; the  rabbit  has  but  one  art  of  defence  alone,  but  in  that  one  finds 
sateh' ; by  making  itselt  a iiole,  where  it  continues  a great  part  of  the  day,  and 
breeds  up  its  young  ; there  it  continues  secure  from  the  fox,  the  hound,  the  kite 
and  every  other  enemy.  •* 

Nevertheless,  though  this  retreat  be  safe  and  convenient,  the  rabbit  does  not 
seem  to  be  naturally  loud  of  keeping  there.  It  loves  the  sunny  held  and  the 
open  pasture  ; It  seerns  to  be  a chilly  animal,  and  dislikes  the  coldness  of  its 

i habitation.  It  is,  therefore,  continually  out,  when  it  does  not  fear 

disturbance  ; and  the  lemale  olten  brings  forth  her  young^,  at  a distance  from  the 
warren,  in  a hole  not  above  a foot  deep  at  the  most.  There  she  suckles  them 
tor  about  a month  ; covering  them  over  with  moss  and  grass,  whenever  she  <^oes 
to  pasture,  and  scratching  them  up  at  her  return.  It  has  been  said,  indeed, "that 
this  shadow  hole  without  the  warren,  is  made  lest  the  male  should  attack  and 
destroy  her  young  ; but  1 have  seen  the  mate  himself  attend  the  young  there 
lead  them  out  to  feed,  and  conduct  them  back  upon  the  return  of  the  dam  This 
external  retreat  seems  a kind  of  country-house,  at  a distance  from  the  general 
habitation  ; it  is  u.sually  made  near  some  spot  ofexcellent  pasture,  or  in  the  midst 
of  a held  ot  sprouting  corn.  To  this  both  male  and  female  often  retire  from  the 
warren  ; lead  their  young  by  night  to  the  food  which  lies  so  convenient,  and  if 
not  disturbed,  continue  Inere  till  they  are  perfectly  grown  up.  There  thev  find 
a greater  variety  ot  pasture  than  near  the  warren,  which  is  generally  eaten  Ijare  * 
and  enjoy  a warmer  sun,  by  covering  themselves  up  in  a shallower  hole.  When- 
ever they  are  disturbed,  they  then  forsake  their  retreat  of  pleasure,  for  one  of 
safety  ; they  fly  to  the  warren  with  their  utmost  speed ; and,  if  the  way  be  short 
there  is  scarce  any  dog,  how  swift  soever,  that  can  overtake  them  ^ 

But  It  does  not  always  happen  that  these  animals  are  possessed  of  one  of  these 
external  apartments;  they  most  usually  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  warren 
but  always  m a hole,  separate  from  the  male.  On  these  occasions,  the  female 
digs  herself  a hole,  diflerent  from  the  ordinary  one,  by  being  more  intricate; 

^ apartment,  d^his  done,  she 

pulls  oft  from  her  belly  a good  quantity  of  her  hair,  with  which  she  makes  a kind 
ot  bed  for  her  young.  During  the  two  first  days  she  never  leaves  them  ; and 
does  not  stir  out  but  to  procure  nourishment,  which  she  takes  with  the  utmost 
dispatch ; in  this  manner  suckling  her  young,  for  near  six  weeks,  until  they  are 
strong,  and  able  to  go  abroad  themselves.  During  all  this  time,  the  male  seldom 
visits  their  separate  apartment ; but  when  they  are  grown  up,  so  as  to  come  to 
the  mouth  ot  the  hole,  he  then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  offspring. 


* Economy  of  the  Rabbit. — The  rabbit  is 
said  to  be  originally  from  Spain,  but  it  has 
been  for  ages  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  transported  into  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. 

We  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  rabbits  live  in  a social  state,  and  take  an 
interest  in  each  other,  and  even  have  some- 
thing like  respect  for  the  right  of  property. 
In  their  republic,  as  in  th.at  of  Lacedsomon, 
old  age,  parental  attectiou,  and  hereditary 
rights  are  respected  ; the  same  burrow  is  said 
to  pass  from  father  to  son,  and  lineally  from 

(g)  1 


generation  to  generation ; it  is  never  aban- 
doned by  the  same  family  without  necessity, 
but  is  enlargeil  as  the  number  of  the  family 
increases  by  the  addition  of  more  galleries  or 
apartments.  This  succession  ot  patrimony, 
this  right  of  property  among  these  animals, 
has  been  long  observed,  nor  have  the  modern, 
investigations  in  zoology  disproved  its  exist- 
ence. La  Fontaine  thus  takes  notice  of  it : 

Jean  Lapin  allcgun  la  coutunic  ct  I'usago, 

Co  soul  lour  lois,  <lit-il,  nui  m'oiit  do  cc  logis 
Koiidu  maitre  et  sidKni-ur,  ct  qui  do  pore  enliis, 
L’ait  do  I’ierru  k Timoii,  puis  a moi,  J can,  Iraus'it-^ 
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takes  them  between  his  paws,  smooths  their  skin,  and  licks  thcjr  eyes  ; al{  ®f 
them,  one  after  the  other,  have  an  equal  share  in  his  caresses-^ 

Rabbits  of  the  domestic  breed,  like  all  other  animals  that  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  man,  are  of  various  colours;  white,  brown,  black,  and  mouse-colour, 
the  black  are  the  most  scarce  ; the  brown,  vvhite,  and  mouse-colour,  are  in 
greater  plenty.  Most  of  the  wild  rabbits  are  of  a brown,  and  it  is  the  colour 
which  prevails  among  the  species ; for,  in  every  nest  of  rabbits,  whether  the 
parents  be  black  or  white,  there  are  some  brown  ones  found  of  the  number. 

^ Tlie  rabbit,  (g)  though  less  than  the  hare,  generally  lives  longer.  As  these 
animals  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  their  burrow,  where  they  continue 
at  ease  and  unmolested,  they  have  nothing  to  prevent  the  regidarity  of  their 
health,  or  the  due  course  of  their  nourishment.  They  are,  therefore,  generally- 
found  fatter  than  the  hare  ; but  their  flesh  is,  notwithstanding,  much  less  deli- 
cate. That  of  the  old  ones,  in  particular,  is  hard,  tough  and  dry  ; but  it  is  said, ' 
that,  in  warmer  countries,  they  are  better  tasted. 

The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild  ones,  from  their  taking  more  nou- 
rishment, and  using  less  exercise  ; but  their  flesh  is  not  so  good,  being  more 
insipid  and  softer.  I’he  hair  or  fur  is  a very  useful  commodity,  and  is  employed 
in  England  for  several  purposes,  as  well  when  the  skin  is  dressed  with  it  on,  as 
when  it  is  pulled  off',  'fhe  skins,  especially  the  white,  are  used  for  lining 
cloaths,  and  are  considered  as  a cheap  imitation  of  ermine.  The  skin  of  the 
male  is  usually  prefered,  as  being  the  most  lasting,  but  it  is  coarser;  that  on  the 
belly  in  either  sex,  is  the  best  and  finest.  But  the  chief  use  made  of  rabbits’  fur, 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  hats;  it  is  always  mixed,  in  certain  proportion.s,  with  the 
fur  of  the  beaver ; and  it  is  said  to  give  the  latter  more  strength  and  consistence. 

The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  all  other  animals  bred  in  that  country,  is  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  its  hair;  it  falls  along  the  sides  in  wavy  wreaths,  and  is,  in 
some  places,  curled  at  the  end,  like  wool ; it  is  shed  once  a year  in  large  masses 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  rabbit,  dragging  a part  of  its  robe  on  the  ground, 
appears  as  if  it  had  got  another  leg,  or  a longer  tail.  There  are  no  rabbits 
naturally  in  America:  however,  those  that  have  been  carried  from  Europe,  are 
found  to  multiply  in  the  West-lndia  islands  in  great  abundance.  In  other 
parts  of  that  continent,  they  have  animals  that  in  some  measure  resemble  the 
rabbits  of  Europe  ; and  which  most  European  travellers  have  often  called  hares 
or  rabbits,  as  they  happened  to  be  large  or  small.  1 heir  giving  them  even  the 
name  will  be  a sufficient  excuse  for  my  placing  them  among  animals  of  the  hai-e 
kind;  although  they  may  differ  in  many  of  the  most  essential  particulars.  But 
before  wc  go  to  the  new  continent,  we  will  first  examine  such  as  bear  even  a dis- 
tant resemblance  to  the  hare  kind  at  home. 

THE  SQUlRREL.-j- — There  are  few  readers  that  are  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  figure  of  a Squirrel  as  that  of  the  rabbit ; but  supposing  it  unknow  n to 


* Habits  ok  the  Rabbit.  — When  a 
warren  is  established,  so  rapid  is  the  increase, 
that  its  continuance  is  only  limited  by  a want 
of  food.  Rabbits,  when  confined,  lose  some 
of  theii  natural  qualities,  and  acquire  some 
others,  nor  are  they  so  esteemed  for  the  table. 
It  appears  also,  that  races  of  these  animals, 
which  have  been  long  domesticated,  lose 
altogether  the  instinct  for  burrowing,  nor  do 
the  sexes  pair  monogamiously  as  they  are 
presumed  to  do  in  their  natural  state ; the 
males  in  particular,  in  a domestic  state,  not 
unfrequently  destroy  their  offspring,  though 
they  do  not  eat  them  ; whence  it  seems  j>ro- 
bable  that  domestication  has  the  effect  of 
•radicating  from  their  nature  the  instinct  of 
ptoicclion  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the  in- 

(g)  Moutier  as  q 


clination  for  digging,  and  probably  other  in- 
stincts. The  females,  nevertheless,  ip  this 
state  seem  still  more  prolific  than  when  wild ; 
they  will  sometimes  produce  twenty-six  young 
in  sixty  days.  It  is  said,  however,  that  after 
a particular  race  of  rabbits  has  attained  its 
ma.ximum  of  developemeut  in  confinement,  its 
prolific  powers  altogether  fail. — Grikkitii. 

f The  Squirrei.  Family. — This  elegant 
tribe  of  quadrupeds  have  two  front  teeth  in 
each  jaw;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  being 
wedge-shaped,  those  in  the  lower  pointed  : 
on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw  there  are  five 
grinders,  and  four  in  the  lower ; they  have 
jierfect  collar  bones,  and  in  most  species  the 
tail  is  shed  on  each  side. 

loted  by  Buflbn. 
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longer  tail.  Tlie  tail,  in- 
deed, is  alone  suHicient  to 
distinguish  it  from  all 
others,  as  it  is  extremely 
long,  beautiful  and  bushy, 
spreading  like  a fan,  and 
which,  when  thrown  up 
behind,  covers  the  whole 
body.  This  serves  the  little 
animal  lor  a double  pur- 
pose ; when  erected,  it 
serves,  like  an  umbrella,  as 
a secure  protection  from 
the  injuries  of  the  heat  and 
cold ; and  when  extended, 
it  is  very  instriimenlal  in 
promoting  those  vast  leaps 
that  the  squirrel  takes  from 
tree  to  tree : nay,  some 
assert  that  it  answers  still  a third  purpose,  and  when  the  squirrel  takes  water 
wkich  It  sometimes  does  upon  a piece  ol  bark,  that  its  tail  serves  it  instead  of  a 

There  are  few  wild  animals  in  which  there  are  so  many  varieties  as  in  the 
squirrel.  Ihe  common  so  uxrre  ,s  of  the  size  of  a small  rabbit,  and  is  rather  of 
a more  reddish  brown.  I he  bel  y and  breast  are  white ; and  the  ears  beautifullv 
ornamented  with  Iona  tults  ot  hair,  of  a deeper  colour  than  that  on  tim  body 
I^rge,  black  and  lively  ; the  legs  are  short  and  muscular  like  those 
of  the  rabbit ; but  the  toes  longer,  and  the  claws  sharper,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
climbing.  When  it  eats,  or  dresses  itself,  it  sits  erect,  like  the  hare  or  rabbit 
making  use  of  its  lore  legs  as  hands ; and  chiefly  resides  in  trees  The  irreu 
jymrre/,  which  Bufton  calls  the  Petit  Gris,  is  larger  than  a rabbit^ 
and  of  a greyish  colour.  Its  body  and  limbs  are  thicker  thai^  those  of  the  com- 
mon squirre  ; and  its  ears  are  shiwter,  and  without  tufts  at  the  point  Tl?e 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  external  part  of  the  legs  are  of  a line  <TrPv 

with  a beautiful  red  streak  on  each  side  length™.  The  ta  l is 
very  long,  grey  hair,  variegated  with  black  and  white' towards  the  e.xtremity  This 
variety  seems  to  be  common  to  both  continents;  and  in  Sweden  is  seen  to 
change  colour  m winter.  Bar  bar y squirrel,  of  which  Bulfon  makes  thrL 

varieties  is  ol  a mixed  colour  between  red  and  black.  Along  the  sides  there 
are  white  and  brown  hues,  which  ^ im.  smes  mere 

render  this  animal  very  beautihd ; 
but  what  still  adds  to  its  elegance  is, 
that  the  belly  is  of  sky  blue,  surround- 
ed with  white.  Some  of  these  hold 
lip  the  tail  erect ; and  others  throw  it 
forward  over  their  body.  'Fhe  Sibe- 
rian white  squirrel  is  of  the  size  of  a 
common  squirrel.  The  Carolina  black 
squirrel  is  much  bigger  than  the 
former,  and  sometimes  tipt  with  white 
at  all  the  extremities.  The  Brasilian 
squirrel,  which  Mr.  Bufl'on  calls  the 
Coqiiallin,  is  a beautiful  animal  of 
this  kind,  and  very  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  its  colours.  Its  belly  is  of  a bright  yellow  • its  head  and  body 


(Grey  Squirrel.) 
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variegated  with  white,  black,  brown  and  orange  colour.  It  wants  the  tufts  at 
he  extremity  of  its  ears  ; and  does  not  climb  trees,  as  most  of  the  kind  are  seen 
to  do.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  little  ground  squirrel  of  Carolina,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  blackish  stripes  on  each  side  ; and,  like  the  former,  not 
delighting  in  trees.  Lastly,  the  squirrel  oJ  .N'exo  Spain,  which  is  of  a deep  iron- 
grey  colour,  with  seven  longitudinal  whitish  streaks  along  the  sides  of  the  male, 
aiui  live  along  those  of  the  female.  As  for  the  flying  squirrels,  they  are  a distinct 
kind,  and  shall  be  treated  of  by  themselves."^  These,  which  I suppose  to  be 
but  a few  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  squirrel,  sufficiently  serve  to  show  how 
extensively  this  animal  is  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  squirrel  is  a beautiful  little  animal,  (^'•)  which  is  but  half  savage;  and 
which,  from  the  gentleness  and  innocence  of  its  manners,  deserves  our  protec- 
tion. it  is  neither  carnivorous  nor  hurtful ; its  usual  food  is  fruits,  nuts,  and 
acorns;  it  is  cleanly,  nimble,  active,  and  industrious;  its  eyes  are  sparkling, 
and  its  physiognomy  marked  with  meatiing.  It  generally,  like  the  hare  and 
rabbit,  sits  up  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  uses  the  fore  paws  as  hands;  these  have 
five  claws  or  toes,  aslliey  are  called,  and  one  of  them  is  separated  from  the  rest 
like  a thumb.  This  animal  seems  to  approach  the  nature  of  birds,  from  its 
lightness  and  surprising  agility  on  the  tops  of  trees.  It  seldom  descends  to  the 
ground,  except  in  case  of  storms,  but  jumps  from  one  branch  to  another;  feeds, 
in  spring,  on  the  buds  and  young  shoots ; in  summer,  on  the  ripening  fruits  ; 
and  particularly  the  young  cones  of  the  pine-tree.  In  autumn  it  has  an  extensive 
variety  to  feast  upon;  the  acorn,  the  philberd,  the  chestnut,  and  the  wilding. 
This  season  of  plenty,  however,  is  not  spent  in  idle  enjoyment ; the  provident 
little  animal  gathers  at  that  time  its  provisions  for  the  winter;  and  cautiously 
foresees  the  season  when  the  forest  shall  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  fruitage. 

Its  nest  is  generally  formed  among  the  large  branches  of  a great  tree,  where 
they  begin  to  fork  off  into  small  ones.  After  choosing  the  place  where  the  timber 
begins  to  decay,  and  a hollow  may  the  more  easily  be  formed,  the  squirrel 
begins  by  making  a kind  of  level  between  the  forks  ; and  then  bringing  moss, 
twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  it  binds  them  together  w'ith  great  art,  so  as  to  resist  the 
most  violent  storm.  This  is  covered  up  on  all  sides ; and  has  but  a single 

largest  and  tallest  trees  it  can  select,  and 
forms  four  or  five  entrances,  around  which 
very  large  quantities  of  the  scales  of  apmee 
fir  canes  are  in  process  of  time  accumulated. 
It  does  uot  come  abroad  in  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  but  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  it 
may  be  soon,  during  a gleam  of  sunshine 
sporting  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
On  the  approach  of  any  one,  it  conceals  itself 
behind  a branch,  but  soon  betrays  its  posi- 
tion by  the  loud  noise  it  makes,  somewhat 
like  the  sound  of  a watchman’s  rattle,  and 
from  whence  it  has  obtained  the  expre-ssive 
appellation  of  Chickaree.  When  pursued 
* The  Squirrel  in  North  America,  and  harassed  it  makes  great  leaps  from  tree 
— This  little  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  to  tree,  but  as  soon  as  it  observes  the  way 
the  forests  of  white  spmee,  which  cover  a clear,  it  descends  to  the  ground  and  seeks 
great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  shelter  in  its  burrow.  It  does  not  appear 
Sie  fur  countries.  The  limits  of  its  range  to  to  quit  the  tree  beneath  which  it  buiTows, 
the  southward  have  not  beeu  mentioned  by  by  choice,  unless  when  it  makes  an  excursion 
American  writers,  but  they  say  that  it  is  in  the  spring  in  quest  of  a mate.  In  the 
common  in  the  middle  states.  It  is  found  as  winter  it  collects  the  cones  from  the  tree  and 
far  north  as  tlie  spnice  trees  extend,  that  is,  carries  them  to  the  entrance  of  its  burrow, 
to  between  the  Gb  and  69  parallel  of  latitude,  where  it  picks  out  the  seeds  btmeath  the 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  animals  snow.  Lite  the  English  squirrel,  it  makes 
in  the  northern  districts.  It  digs  its  bur-  hoards  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather.-— 
rows,  generally  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  Rickarsson’s  American  Zoonoav. 

(f)  Bufibn. 
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opening  at  top,  vvliicli  is  just  large  enongli  to  admit  the  little  animal ; and  this 
opening  is  itself  defended  from  the  weather  by  a kind  of  canopy,  made  in  the 
fashion  of  a cone,  so  that  it  throws  off  the  rain,  though  never  so  heavy.  The 
nest  tliiis  formed,  with  a very  little  opening  above,  is,  nevertheless,  verj'  com- 
modious and  roomy  below  ; soft,  well  knit  together,  and  every  way  convenient 
and  warm.  In  this  retreat  the  little  animal  brings  forth  its  young,  shelters  itself 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  which  it  seems  to  fear,  and  from  the  storms 
and  tlie  inclemency  of  winter,  which  it  is  still  less  capable  of  supporting.  Its 

{)rovision  of  nuts  and  acorns  is  seldom  in  its  nest,  but  in  the  hollows  of  the  tree, 
aid  up  carefully  together,  and  never  touched  but  in  cases  of  necessity.  Thus 
one  single  tree  serves  for  a retreat  and  a store-house;  and  without  leaving  it 
during  the  winter,  the  squirrel  possesses  all  those  enjoyments  that  its  nature  is 
capable  of  receiving.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  its  little  mansion  is  attacked 
by  a deadly  and  powerful  foe.  The  martin  goes  often  in  quest  of  a retreat  for 
its  young,  which  it  is  incapable  of  making  for  itself;  for  this  reason  it  fixes  upon 
the  nest  of  a squirrel,  and,  with  double  injustice,  destroys  the  tenant,  and  then 
takes  possession  of  the  mansion. 

However,  this  is  a calamity  that  but  seldom  happens  : and,  of  all  other  ani- 
mals the  squirrel  leads  the  most  frolicsome,  playful  life  ; being  surrounded  with 
abundance,  and  having  few  enemies  to  fear.  They  are  in  heat  early  in  the 
spring : when,  as  a modern  naturalist  say3,(^'')  it  is  very  diverting  to  see  the 
female  feigning  an  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  two  or  three  males,  and  to  observe 
the  various  proofs  which  they  give  of  their  agility,  wdiich  is  then  exerted  in  full 
force.  Nature  seems  to  have  been  particular  in  her  formation  of  these  animals 
for  propagation  ; however,  they  seldom  bring  forth  above  four  or  five  young 
at  a time ; and  that  but  once  a year.  The  time  of  their  gestation  seems  to  be 
about  six  weeks  ; they  are  pregnant  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  bring  forth 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  squirrel  is  never  found  in  the  open  fields,  nor  yet  in  copses  or  under- 
woods; it  always  keeps  in  the  midst  of  the  tallest  trees,  and,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, shuns  the  habitations  of  men.  It  is  extremely  watchful ; if  the  tree  in 
which  it  resides  be  but  touched  at  the  bottom,  the  squirrel  instantly  takes  the 
alarm,  quits  its  nest,  at  once  flies  ofl'  to  another  tree;  and  thus  travels,  with 
great  ease,  along  the  tops  of  the  forest,  until  it  iinds  itself  i)erfectly  out  of 
danger.  In  this  manner  it  continues  for  some  hours  at  a distance  from  home, 
until  the  alarm  be  past  away  : and  then  it  returns,  by  paths  that  to  all  quadru- 
peds but  itself  are  utterly  impassable.  Its  usual  way  of  moving  is  by  bounds  ; 
these  it  takes  from  one  free  to  another,  at  forty  feet  distance;  and  if  at  any 
time  it  is  obliged  to  descend,  it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  next  tree  with  amazing 
facil'*y.  It  has  an  extremely  sharp,  piercing  note,  which  most  usually  expresses 
pain ; it  has  another,  more  like  the  purring  of  a cat,  which  it  employs  when 
pleased  ; at  least  it  appeared  so  in  that  from  whence  1 have  taken  a part  of  this 
description. 

In  Lapland,  and  Uie  extensive  forests  to  the  north,  the  squirrels  are  observed 
to  change  their  habitation,  and  to  remove  in  vast  numbers  from  one  country  to 
another.  In  these  migrations  they  are  generally  seen  by  thousands,  travelling 
directly  forward ; while  neither  rocks,  forests,  nor  even  the  broadest  waters  can 
stop  their  progress.  What  I am  going  to  relate,  appears  so  extraordinary,  that 
were  it  not  attested  by  numbers  of  the  most  credible  historians,  among  whom 
are  Klein  and  Linnaeus,  it  might  be  rejected,  with  that  scorn  with  which  we 
treat  imposture  or  credulity ; however,  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that 
when  these  animals,  in  their  progress,  meet  with  broad  rivers,  or  extensive 
lakes,  which  abound  in  Lapland,  they  fake  a very  extraordinary  method  of 
crossing  them.  Upon  approaching  the  banks,  and  perceiving  the  breadth  of 
the  water,  they  return,  as  if  by  common  consent,  iiito  the  neighbouring  forest, 
each  in  quest  of  a piece  of  bark,  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  boats  for 
wafting  them  over.  When  the  whole  company  are  fitted  in  this  manner,  they 


(£)  British  Zoology. 
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boldly  commit  their  little  fleet  to  the  waves ; every  squirrel  sitting  on  its  own 
piece  of  bark,  and  fanning  the  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  vessel  to  its  desired 
port.  In  this  orderly  manner  they  set  forward,  and  often  cross  lakes  several 
miles  broad.  But  it  too  often  happens  that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  their  navigation ; for  although  at  the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  gene- 
rally calm,  in  the  midst  it  is  always  more  turbulent.  There  the  slightest  addi- 
tional gust  of  wind  oversets  the  little  sailor  and  his  vessel  together.  The  whole 
navy,  that  but  a few  minutes  before  rode  proudly  and  securely  along,  is  now 
overturned,  and  a shipwreck  of  two  or  three  thousand  sail  ensues.  Tliis,  which 
is  so  unfortunate  for  the  little'  animal,  is  generally  the  most  lucky  accident  in  the 
world  for  the  Laplander  on  the  shore;  who  gathers  up  the  dead  bodies  as  they 
are  thrown  in  by  the  wave.s,  eats  the  flesh,  and  sells  the  skins  for  about  a shil- 
ling the  dozen.(^'‘) 

The  squirrel  is  easily  tamed,  and  it  is  then  a very  familiar  animal.  It  loves  to 
lie  warm,  and  will  often  creep  into  a man’s  pocket  or  his  bosom.  It  is  usually 
kept  in  a box,  and  fed  with  hazel  nuts.  Some  find  amusement  in  observing 
with  what  ease  it  bites  the  nut  open,  and  eats  the  kernel.  In  short,  it  is  a 
pleasing,  pretty,  little  domestic;  and  its  tricks  and  habitudes  may  serve  to  enter- 
tain a mind  unequal  to  stronger  operations. 

THE  FLYINGr  SQUIRREL.’’ — This  little  animal,  which  is  frequently 
brought  over  to  England,  is 
less  than  a common  squirrel, 
and  bigger  than  a field  mouse. 

Its  skin  is  very  soft,  and  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  a dark 
fur  in  some  places,  and  light 
grey  in  others.  It  lias  large, 
prominent,  black  and  very 
.sparkling  eyes,  small  ears,  and 
very  sharp  teeth,  with  which 
it  gnaws  any  thing  quickly. 

When  it  does  not  leap,  its 
tail,  which  is  pretty  enough, 
lies  close  to  its  back ; but  CFb'“g  aiuirrei.) 

■when  it  takes  its  spring,  the 

tail  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  from  side  to  side.  It  is  said  to  part, ike 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  squirrel,  of  the  rat,  and  of  the  dormouse  ; but 
that  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  animals,  is  its  peculiar  conforma- 
tion for  taking  those  leaps  that  almost  look  like  flying.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing 
to  see  it  at  one  bound  dart  above  a hundred  yards  from  one  tree  to  another. 
They  are  assisted  in  this  spring  by  a very  peculiar  formation  of  the  skin,  that 
extends  from  the  fore-feet  to  the  hinder ; so  that  when  the  animal  stretches  its 
fore-legs  forward  and  its  hind-legs  backward,  this  skin  is  spread  out  between 
them,  somewhat  like  that  between  the  legs  of  a bat.  The  surface  of  the  body 
being  thus  increased,  the  little  animal  keeps  buoyant  in  the  air  until  the  force 


* Fi.yinq  Squiruei.s. — There  are  eight 
species  of  flying  squirrels,  but  there  is  only  a 
* trifling  difference  between  them.  The 
European  squirrel  differs  from  the  American 
species  principally  in  having  ils  tail  full  of 
hair,  and  rounded  at  the  end,  and  in  the 
colour  of  its  body,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
a fine  grey,  and  the  lower  white.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  nine  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
occupies  five.  The  European  flying  squirrel 
is  found  in  the  woods  of  Lapland  and  Nor- 
way, where  it  feeds  principally  on  the  tender 
branches  of  the  beech  and  pine  trees.  In  its 

(g)'  Oeuvres 


habits  of  life  it  differs  very  little  from  the 
preceding  species.  It  always  sleeps  during 
the  day-time,  and  seldom  appears  abroad  in 
bad  weather.  It  is  active  through  the  whole 
winter,  being  frequently  caught  during  that 
season,  in  the  traps  that  are  laid  for  the  grey 
squirrels.  The  females,  when  they  have 
young  ones,  never  leave  their  nest  in  pursuit 
of  food,  without  previously  wrapping  them 
carefully  up  in  the  moss.  They  pay  to  them 
the  utmost  attention,  brooding  anxiously  over 
them,  and  tenderly  sheltering  their  bodies,  by 
their  flying  membrane,  from  the  cold, 
le  Kegnard. 
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of  its  first  impulsion  is  expired^  and  then  it  descends.  This  slcin,  when  the  crea- 
ture is  at  rest,  or  walking,  continues  wrinkled  up  on  its  sides;  but  wlien  its 
limbs  are  extended,  it  forms  a kind  of  web  between  them  of  above  an  inch 
broad  on  either  side,  and  gives  the  whole  body  the  appearance  of  a skin  float- 
ing in  the  air.  In  this  manner  the  flying  squirrel  changes  place,  not  like  a bird, 
by  repeated  strokes  ot  its  wings,  but  rather  like  a paper  kite,  supported  bv  the 
expansion  of  the  surface  of  its  body;  but  with  this  difference,  however, 'that, 
being  naturally  heavier  than  the  air,  instead  of  mounting,  it  descends ; and  that 
jump,  which  upon  the  ground  would  not  be  above  forty  yards,  when  from  a 
Jiigher  tree  to  a lower  may  be  above  a hundred.  This  little  animal  is  more 
common  in  America  than  in  Europe,  but  not  very  commonly  to  be  seen  in 
either. It  does  not  seem  fond  of  nuts  or  almonds,  like  other  squirrels,  but  is 
chiefly  pleased  with  the  sprouts  of  the  birch  and  the  cones  of  the  pine.  Some 
naturalists  gravely  caution  us  not  to  let  it  get  among  our  corn-fields,  where  they 
tell  us  it  will  do  a great  deal  of  damage,  by  cropping  the  corn  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  ear  !(^) 

THE  MARMOT.f — Among  the  hare  kind  is  the  marmot,  which  naturalists 
have  placed  either 
among  the  hare  kind 
or  the  rat  kind,  as 
it  suited  their  respec- 
tive systems.  Jnfact, 
it  bears  no  great  re- 
semblance to  either ; 
but  of  the  two  it  ap- 
proaches much  near- 
er the  hare,  as  well 
in  the  make  of  its 
head,  as  in  its  size, 
in  its  bushy  tail,  and 
particularly  in  its 
chewing  the  cud, 
which  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  determine 
our  choice  in  giving 
it  its  present  situa- 
tion. How  it  ever 
came  to  be  degraded 
into  the  rat  or  the  mouse,  1 cannot  conceive,  for  it  in  no  way  resembles  them  in 
size,  being  near  as  big  as  a hare  ; or  in  its  disposition,  since  no  animal  is  more 
tractable,  nor  more  easily  tamed. 

The  marmot  is,  as  was  said,  almost  as  big  as  a hare,  but  it  is  more  corpulent 
than  a cat,  and  has  shorter  legs.  Its  head  pretty  nearly  resembles  that  of  a 
hare,  except  that  its  ears  are  much  shorter.  It  is  clothed  all  over  with  very 
long  hair,  and  a shorter  fur  below.  These  are  of  different  colours,  black  and 
grey.  The  length  of  the  hair  gives  the  body  the  appearance  of  greater  corpu- 
lence than  it  really  has,  and  at  the  same  time  shortens  the  feet  so  that  its  belly 
seems  touching  the  ground.  Its  tail  is  tufted  and  well  furnished  with  hair,  and 

* Tub  Hooded  Squirrel. — Pennant  <le-  f The  Marmot. — The  marmots  have  two 

scribes  a species  inhabiting  the  woods  of  wedge-shaped  front  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; five 
Java,  which  he  denominates  the  hooded  grinders  on  each  side  in  tlie  upper-jaw,  and 
squirrel.  It  is  of  a rusty  brown  colour,  paler  four  in  the  lower ; and  they  have  a perfect 
imdemeath,  with  the  flying  membrane  ex-  collar  bone ; the  fore-feet  have  four  claws, 
tending  to  the  ends  of  all  the  limbs,  and  and  a very  small  kind  of  thumb  ; the  hind- 
reaching  round  the  shoulders  and  throat  in  feet  have  five  claws.  It  does  not,  as  Bufibn 
the  manner  of  a cloak,  or  a great  coat.  Its  tail  supposes,  chew  the  cud. 
is  remarkably  bushy,  and  spread  on  each  side. 

(g)  He  m!iy  easily  be  made  tame  ; but  ho  is  apt  to  do  a great  deal  of  damage  in  the  corn- 
fields, because  he  will  crop  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ear. — BnooJiE’s  Nat.  Hist. 
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it  is  carried  in  a straight  direction  with  its  body.  It  has  five  claws  behind,  and 
only  four  before.  These  it  uses  as  the  squirrel  does,  to  carry  its  food  to  its 
inoutli ; and  it  usually  sits  upon  its  hinder  parts  to  feed  in  the  manner  of  that 
little  animal. 

The  marmot  is  chiefly  a native  of  the  Alps  ; and  when  taken  young  is  tamed 
more  easily  than  any  other  wild  animal,  and  almost  as  perfectly  as  any  of  those 
that  are  domestic.(5')''  It  is  readily  taught  to  dance,  to  wield  a cudgel,  and  to 
obey  the  voice  of  its  master.  Like  the  cat,  it  has  an  antipathy  to  the  dog  ; and 
when  it  becomes  familiar  to  the  family,  and  is  sure  of  being  supported  by  its 
master,  it  attacks  and  bites  even  the  largest  mastiff.  From  its  squat  muscular 
make,  it  has  great  strength  joined  to  great  agility.  It  has  four  large  cutting 
teeth,  like  all  those  of  the  hare  kind;  but  it  uses  them  to  much  more  advan- 
tage, since  in  this  animal  they  are  very  formidable  weapons  of  defence.  How- 


* OiisERVATioNS. — Having  in  the  winter 
of  1830,  undertaken  some  experiments  on 
tl*  liybernation  of  animals,  I exposed  four 
young  marmots  to  a temperature  of  from  1 0° 
to  12°  II.  below  zero.  But  this  cold,  which 
was  perhaps  too  intense  to  determine  their 
numbness,  put  them  into  a state  of  trouble, 
which  lasted  until  I restored  them  to  a tem- 
perature of  7°  to  8°  R.  My  marmots  then  fell 
asleep,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  es- 
caped secretly  from  the  room  where  I was 
making  my  observations.  I searched  for  it 
in  every  adjoining  place,  but  in  vain  ; when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a fortnight,  a servant,  on 
entering  a deep  cellar  beneath  my  house, 
felt  such  a resistance  at  the  door,  in  trying  to 
push  it  open,  that  she  could  not  succeed  in 
forcing  it  back.  She  instantly  came  to  me, 
expressing  her  fear  that  some  ill-disposed 
person  had  secreted  himself  in  the  cellar. 
I went  to  the  spot  with  some  friends  who 
chanced  to  be  with  me  at  the  time  ; but  what 
was  our  astonishment,  on  forcing  open  the 
door,  at  finding  that  the  marmot  which  I 
had  imagined  to  have  been  lost,  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  this  lodging  ! The  animal 
had  found  an  entrance  by  a small  opening  in 
the  vault,  and  wishing  to  secure  for  itself  an 
impenetrable  retreat,  we  noticed  that  it  had 
dug  up  the  earth  and  scraped  the  wall,  in 
order  to  heap  up  the  mould  and  plaster 
against  the  door  to  about  the  height  of  two 
feet ; and  by  a still  furtlier  foresight,  per- 
ceiving an  aperture  below  the  door  of  two  or 
three  inches,  it  had  taken  the  precaution, 
before  heaping  up)  the  earth  and  p)laster,  to 
fix  against  this  space  a piece  of  board,  which 
it  had  detached  from  a shelf.  Our  marmot 
had  then  untied  a straw  rope  which  enve- 
loped twenty  bottles,  with  which  it  funned  a 
bed  from  eight  to  ten  inches  thick,  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  cellar  ; and  aftenvards,  to  protect 
itself  apj)arently  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
Jats,  the  industrious  animal  had  broken 
several  bottles,  and  formed,  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  a half  circle  of  the  broken  pieces 
of  glass,  before  its  bed.  Uuhapp)ily,  my  ser- 


vant roused  it  too  hastily,  and  in  attempting 
to  seize  it,  inflicted  on  it  a mortal  wound, 
which  thus  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  I 
should  have  had  of  studying,  in  this  animal, 
habits  which  result  from  an  instinct  in  the 
marmot,  more  perfect  than  its  apparent  stu- 
pidity seems  to  indicate. 

Our  correspondent  adds  : — This  mention  of 
the  marmot  reminds  me  of  a singular  spot 
I visited  in  the  course  of  a tour  last  summer 
amongst  the  Alps,  which  is  a favourite  resort 
of  these  animals.  During  a stay  at  Cha- 
mouni,  I made  an  excursion,  in  company 
with  some  friends,  to  the  “ Jardin,”  a spot 
situated  at  several  leapjues  across  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  The  name  is  given  to  a patch  of 
rocks  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  a wide  prlain 
of  snow,  forming  a horse-shoe  basin  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  inclosed  on  all  sides  but 
at  one  opening,  by  a circle  of  the  highest 
Alps.  This  spot  is  situated  at  a height  of 
about  9,000  feet,  and  its  chief  interest  arises 
from  its  forming  an  insulated  patch  of  ver- 
dure in  the  midst  of  a region  of  sterility  and 
snows, — an  oasis  of  spring  in  a desert  of 
winter.  While  resting  there,  on  a rich  bed 
of  turf  and  flowers,  we  looked  around  in  vaia 
for  any  other  appearance  of  life  or  vegetation. 
The  eye  stretched  across  this  plain  of  snows 
to  the  grey,  craggy  mountains  which  rose 
around  us ; or  still  further,  through  the 
opening  of  this  amphitheatre,  across  the  vaL 
ley  of  the  Met  de  Glace,  for  several  leagues, 
to  the  smooth  dome  of  snows  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  marmots  burrow  in  these  rocks  in  great 
numbers.  They  come  out  in  wet  weather, 
and  towards  evening,  and  may  frequently  be 
herd  in  their  burrows,  especially  on  the  ap 
proach  of  rain,  making  a shrill  and  peculiar 
whistle,  by  imitating  which,  and  remaining 
quiet  on  the  ground,  they  may  be  attracted 
from  their  holes.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
dry  when  we  visited  this  %)ot,  and  we  neither 
heard  nor  saw  anything  of  them ; and  ouc 
guides  predicted  from  this  circumstance  a 
continuance  of  good  weather. — Zoologicai. 
Magazine. 


O’)  BufTon,  from  whence  the  remainder  of  this  description  is  taken. 
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ever,  it  is  in  general  a very  inoffensive  animal ; and,  except  its  enmity  to  doirs 
1°  i‘'?.  •"  witli  every  creature,  unless  when  provoked  If  not 

meven  ed,  i is  very  apt  to  ^naw  the  furniture  of  a house,  and  even  to  make 

Us  Ota  seVn  silS?  1 ^ “"•e'vhae  hke  those  of  a bear, 

hi.fwlft  fl!f  r ^ upland  even  walking  on  its  hind-legs  in  like  manner  • 

aooim  LikeLli'’,T?i  ““  “>  f'"* *  ™nne?oi  a 

^ li  ^ ""'cli  swifter  up  hill  than  down  • 

walls  of  with  great  ease  and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  conti-iious 
walls  of  1 onses  with  great  lacility.  It  is  ludicrously  said  that  the  SavSs 

Slot  tl'ia  art  "ro™",t 

bred  in  the  same  country. 

hriiirf  ""f™?***  indiscriminately  of  whatever  is  presented  to  them  - flesh 

ini?k  !’  Am  insects.  But  they  are  particularly  fond  of 

milk  and  butter.  Although  less  inclined  to  petty  theL  than  (he  cat 

a rfh^  n’p  die  milk  like  a cat  purrinff 

risf  ^ ^ *“i^  animal,  as  an  expression  of  (heir  being  pleased  As  to  the 

wS;  wl'  ‘'‘"l  ""’^i  «^ldom  dri,Tk\vater;  a.  d rethse 

wine.  When  pleased  or  caressed,  they  often  yelp  like  puppies ; but  when  irrf 

they  have  a piercing  note  that  hurts  the  ear.  They  are  very 
cleanly  animals  and  like  the  cat  retire  upon  necessary  occasions  • but 
bnrtntp ^ disagreeable  scent,  particularly  in  the  heat  of  summer  I'his 
Pnetures  their  flesh,  which,  being  very  fat  and  firm,  would  be  very  <^ood  were 
not  (his  flavour  always  found  to  predominate.  ^ ° ® 

We  have  hitherto  been  describing  affections  in  this  animal  which  it  has  in 
ommon  with  many  others:  but  we  now  come  to  one  which  particularly  distin 

S;em  tl'  e h T indeed,  from  ever/o[Equadi  upecT 

marml/  fl  ^ ^ I dormouse.  1 his  is  its  sleeping  during  the  winter  iVe 

wlm^  “ "•'‘V''?  die  highest  mountains,  and  where  the  snow  is  never 

wholly  melted  nevertheless  seems  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  cold  mire  Ur  n 
ij  other,  c\nd  in  a manner  has  all  its  faculties  chilled  up  in  winter.^  This  ex- 


* Animai,  Temperature. — It  is  one  of 
the  most  extraonlinaiy  as  well  as  one  of  (he 

best  ascertained  facts  in  the  animal  economy, 
though  by  no  means  as  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 

plained, that  the  interior  heat  of  warm-' 
blooded  animals  varies  extremely  little  in  the 
coldest  and  in  the  hottest  climates.  To  the 
uninstructed  it  appears  no  less  erroneous  to 
say  that  the  body  is  equally  warm  on  a cold 
winter's  morning  and  on  the  most  sultry  of 
the  dog-days,  as  to  affirm  that  the  sun  is  sta- 
tionary contraiy  to  the  apparent  evidence  of 
the  senses ; yet  tlie  one  truth  is  as  well  as- 
certained as  the  other.  For  example,  Cap- 
tain Parry  found  that  when  the  air  was  from 
30°  to  32°  at  Winter  lsle,lat.  66°  1 1'  N.,  the 
interior  temperature  of  the  foxes  when  killed 
was  from  106^  to  98°;  and  at  Ceylon,  Dr. 
Davy  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  native 
inhabitants  differed  only  about  one  or  two 
degrees  from  the  ordinary  standard  in  Eng- 
land. At  very  high  temperature.s,  however, 
there  is  a somewhat  greater  difference,  as 
appears  from  the  ingenious  experiments  made 
by  MiM.  Delaroche  and  Berger,  who  exposed 
themselves  to  a heat  of  228°,  or  sixteen  de- 
grees above  that  of  boiling  water : they  as- 
certained that  at  such  very  high  temperatures 
there  is  an  increase  of  seven  or  e'ght  degrees 
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of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  The  increase 
of  cold  on  the  contrary  does  not  ajipear  to 
influence  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  a 
similar  way  ; and  hence  we  discover  the  cause 
why  great  cold  proves  less  injurious  and  fatal 
to  animals  than  might  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated. White  of  Sulborne,  speaking  of  gip- 
sies, says : “ These  sturdy  savages  seem  to 
pride  themselves  in  braving  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  and  in  living  in  the  open  air 
dto)  the  whole  year  round.  Last  September 
was  as  wet  a month  as  ever  was  known ; and 
yet  during  those  deluges  did  a young  gipsy 
girl  lie  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  hop-gar- 
dens on  the  cold  ground,  with  nothing  over 
her  but  a piece  of  a blanket  extended  on  a 
few  hazel  rods  bent  hoop-fashion  and  stuck 
in  the  earth  at  each  end,  in  circumstances  too 
tiying  for  a cow  in  the  same  condition: 
within  this  garden  there  was  a large  hop- 
kiln,  into  the  chambers  of  which  she  might 
have  retired,  had  she  thought  shelter  an  ob- 
ject worthy  her  attention.”  Some  half-wild 
cats  {Felis  tlomestica'),  which  frequented  a 
solitary  farm-house  on  the  borders  of  a wood 
were  more  attentive  to  their  comforts  than  this 
young  gijisy  ; since  a neighbouring  kiln  for 
drying  corn  was  their  favourite  resort  durin  - 
winter  when  the  fire  was  lighted  " 
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Iraorclinary  suspension  of  life  and  motion  for  more  tlian  half  the  s ear,  deserves 
onr  wonder,  and  excites  onr  attention  to  consider  the  manner  of  such  a tempo- 


Thi?  law  by  which  animal  temperature  is 
thus  maintained  at  nearly  the  same  degree  on 
t:xposure  to  considerable  heat  or  cold,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  to  any  of  the 
received  theories,  supplies  the  only  known 
reason  why  some  of  the  smaller  and  seem- 
ingly tender  animals  outlive  the  rigours  of 
our  severest  winters.  The  magpie  (fVea  cati- 
data,  It  ay),  though  rather  a hardy  bird,  has 
been  foiunl  having  recourse  to  what  is  often 
practised  by  smaller  birds — several  of  them 
huddling  together  during  the  night,  to  keep 
each  other  warm.  A gentleman  of  intelli- 
gence iind  veracity  informed  us  that  he  once 
saw  a number  of  these  birds  (probably  a 
young  family  with  their  jjarents)  on  a tree, 
in  a fir  plantation,  sitting  so  closely  together 
that  they  all  seemed  to  be  rolled  up  into  a 
single  ball.  Little  is  known  of  the  roosting 
of  these  birds  ; but  among  smaller  species 
the  habit  in  question  is  not  uncommon. 
Even  during  the  day,  in  severe  winter  wea- 
ther, we  have  observed  a similar  practice  in 
the  house-sparrow  {Passer  domestiens,  Ray). 
On  a chimney  top,  which  can  be  seen  from 
our  study  window,  we  have  often  remarked 
the  Avhole  of  a neighbouring  colony  of  spar- 
rows contest  by  the  hour  the  rvannest  spot  on 
the  projecting  brick  ledge,  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  middle.  Here  the  sun  shone  strong- 
est, the  kitchen  fire  below  sent  hither  its 
most  powerful  influence,  and  here  the  fortu- 
nate occiq)ant  was  best  sheltered  from  the 
frosty  wind  which  swept  by  its  companions 
that  had  been  jostled  to  the  two  extremities 
of  tlie  row.  Rut  none  remained  long  in  quiet, 
for  as  soon  as  the  cold  air  pinched  them  on 
the  exposed  side,  they  removed  to  the  middle, 
scolding  and  cackling  most  vociferously ; 
and  as  those  who  held  the  best  places  refused 
to  give  them  up,  the  new-comers  got  upon 
their  backs  and  insinuated  themselves -be- 
tween two  of  their  obstinate  companions, 
Avedge-fashion,  as  you  thurst  a book  into  a 
crowded  shelf.  The  middle  places  were  thus 
successively  contested,  till  hunger  drove  the 
Avhole  colony  to  decamp  in  search  of  food. 

We  once  witnessed,  near  Eltham,  a simi- 
lar contest  for  places  among  a family  of  the 
bottle-tit  {Partis  cuudatus,  Ray),  whose  pro- 
ceedings we  had  been  watching  while  they 
flitted  from  spray  to  spray  of  a hawthorn 
hedge  in  search  of  the  eggs  of  a coccus  {Coc- 
cus cratcegi  f Fauu.).  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  as  evening  ap- 
proached, the  little  creatures,  whose  restless 
activity  had  no  doubt  tended  to  keep  them 
warm,  retreated  iVom  the  open  hedge  to  the 
shelter  of  a thick  holly — ‘‘  the  leading  bird,” 
as  Mr.  Knapp  correctly  describes  their  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  “ uttering  a shrill  cry  of 


twit,  twit,  twit,  and  away  they  all  scuttled  to 
be  first,  stopping  for  a second,  and  then  away, 
again.”  When  they  had  all  assembled,  how- 
ever, on  an  under  bough  of  the  holly,  they 
began  to  crowd  together,  fidgetting  and" 
wedging  themselves  between  one  another  as 
the  sparrows  had  done ; but  whether  they  in- 
tended  to  roost  there,  or  were  merely  settling 
the  order  of  precedence,  before  retiring  into 
some  hole  in  the  tree,  we  did  not  ascertain,, 
for  in  our  eagerness  to  observe  what  they  were 
about,  we  approached  so  near  as  to  alarm  them,, 
and  they  flew  off  to  a distant  field. 

That  this  contest  for  places  among  the  lit- 
tle bottle-tits  was  only  previous  to  retreating 
into  some  more  snug  corner  for  the  night,  ap- 
pears to  us  jirobahle,  from  the  known  habits 
of  their  congeners,  and  also  from  what  we 
daily  observe  among  sparrows.  Every  evening- 
before  going  into  their  roosting  holes,  the 
sparrows  assemble  on  some  adjacent  tree  or 
house-top,  squabbling  and  .shitting  places  for 
a considerable  time,  and  then  dropping  off 
one  by  one  according  as  they  seem  to  have 
agreed  upon  the  etiquette  of  precedence. 
Hardy  as  they  certainly  are,  sparrows  mani- 
fest great  dislike  to  exposure  during  the 
night;  and,  accordingly,  they  may  be  ob- 
served taking  advantage  of  every  variety  of 
shelter.  They  are  most  commonly  seen,  in- 
deed, creeping  under  the  eves  of  houses  or 
the  cornices  of  pillars ; but  they  are  equally 
fond  of  a hole  in  a hay-stack,  of  getting  under 
the  lee-side  of  a rook’s  nest  on  a lofty  tree,  or 
of  popping  into  a sand  hole  burrowed  cut  for 
its  nest  by  the  bank  swallow  {Hyrundo  ripa- 
ria,  Ray).  They  are  exceedingly  partial,  on 
this  account,  to  the  shelter  of  ivy  on  a wall, 
or  of  a thick  tuft  of  clematis ; but  whea 
they  can  find  such  a shelter,  they  do  not,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed,  huddle  together  side 
by  side,  each  individual  merely  selecting  the 
warmest  coping  of  leaves  he  can  discover. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  thrush 
and  blackbird,  though  so  careful  to  provide 
shelter  and  rvarmth  for  their  eggs  and  young,, 
show  no  wisdom  in  procuring  the  same  com- 
forts for  themselves  during  winter,  as  they  usu- 
ally roost  along  with  redwings  and  chaffinches 
in  the  open  hedges,  where  tliey  are  often  fro- 
zen to  death  in  severe  weather,  or  captured 
by  bat  fowlers.  The  starling  {Sturniis  vul- 
garis) exhibits  more  care  for  itself,  by  roost- 
ing in  the  holes  of  trees,  in  the  towers  of 
churches,  or  under  the  tiles  of  an  old  house, 
like  the  sparrows,  and  frequently  among  the 
thick  tops  of  reeds  in  marshes.  Vet  will  they 
sometimes  suffer  from  frost  even  there.  Ona 
winter’s  day  in  1832,  after  a very  keen  frost 
in  the  night,  Avhen  we  were  searching  for 
lichens  on  the  trees  in  Copenhagen  fields,. 
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■Kirv  death,  and  the  subsequent  revival.  But  first  to  describe,  before  we  attempt 
to  discuss. 

The  marmot,  usually,  at  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October, 


we  found  a cock  starling  in  a hole  frozen  to 
death.  It  was  in  very  fine  condition,  and 
more  perfect  in  plumage  than  we  ever  saw 
this  species ; but  it  did  not  appear,  upon 
the  closest  examination,  to  have  received 
any  shot  or  other  injury,  to  cause  its  death 
besides  the  effects  of  the  frost. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  like  the  spar- 
Tows  and  other  birds  which  roost  in  holes, 
the  starlings  huddle  closely  together,  con- 
tending for  places  ; a circumstance,  indeed, 
.recorded  by  Pliny.  “ As  touching  sterlings,” 
says  he,  “ it  is  the  property  of  the  whole  kind 
of  them  to  fly  by  troops,  and  in  their  flight 
to  gather  round  into  a ring  or  ball,  whiles 
every  one  of  them  hath  a desire  to  be  in  the 
middest,”  a statement  corresponding  exactly 
with  what  we  have  above  mentioned  of  the 
■sparrows  and  bottle-tits.  It  is  not  a little 
interesting  thus  to  verify  facts  which  were 
.observed  by  the  ancients;  and  Mr.  Knapp 
has  done  so  in  the  instance  of  the  starling 
now  under  consideration,  “ There  is  some- 
thing,”  he  remarks,  “ singularly  curious  and 
jnysterious  in  the  conduct  of  these  birds  pre- 
vious to  their  nightly  retirement,  by  the  va- 
riety and  intricacy  of  the  evolutions  they 
execute  at  that  time.  They  will  form  them- 
selves, perhaps,  into  a triangle,  then  shoot 
into  a long  pear-shaped  figure,  expand  like  a 
sheet,  wheel  into  a ball,  as  Pliny  observes, 
each  individual  striving  to  get  into  the  cen- 
tre, &c.  with  a promptitude  more  like  parade 
movements  than  the  actions  of  birds.” 

In  the  instance  of  the  red-breast,  the 
hedge-sparrow  (^Accentor  modularis,  Bech- 
stein),  and  the  wren  (^Anorlhurn 
one  can  scarcely  imagine  how  any  of  the  spe- 
cies survive  the  winter,  were  it  only  for  the 
difficulty  they  must  have  in  jnocuring  food. 
Selby,  indeed,  has  observed  wrens  to  perish 
in  severe  winters,  particularly  when  accom- 
panieil  with  great  falls  of  snow.  “ Under 
these  circumstances,”  he  says,  “ they  retire 
for  shelter  into  holes  of  Widls,  and  to  the 
eaves  of  corn  and  hay-stacks ; and  I have 
freipiently  found  the  bodies  of  several  toge- 
ther in  old  nests,  which  they  had  entered 
for  additional  warmth  and  protection  during 
severe  storms.”  Buffbu  says  a sportsman 
told  him  he  had  often  found  more  than  twenty 
collected  in  the  same  hole. 

\^'e  are  informed  by  an  intelligent  friend, 
that  he  once  found  several  wrens  in  the  hole 
of  a wall,  rolled  up  into  a sort  of  ball,  for  the 
purj)ose,  no  doubt,  of  keeping  one  another 
warm  during  the  night ; and  though  such  a 
circumstance  is  only  to  be  observed  by  rare 
accident,  we  think  it  very  likely  to  be  nothing 
uncommon  among  such  small  birds  as  have 


little  power  of  generating  or  retaining  heat  in 
cold  weather.  This  very  circumstance,  in- 
deed, was  obsen'ed  by  the  older  naturalists. 
Speaking  of  wrens,  the  learned  author  of  the 
Physicae  Curiosa;,  says,  “ They  crowd  into  a 
cave  during  winter  to  increase  their  heat  by 
companionship.” 

Those  who  keep  wrens  in  cages  usually 
furnish  them  with  a box,  lined  and  covered 
with  cloth,  having  a hole  for  entrance,  where 
they  may  roost  warmly  during  the  night. 
Yet  even  in  keen  frost  the  wren  does  not 
seem,  in  the  day-time,  to  care  much  for  cold, 
since  we  have  in  .such  cases  frequently  heard 
it  singing  as  merrily  as  if  it  had  been  enjoy- 
ing the  sunshine  of  summer,  contrary  to  the 
remark  of  White,  that  wrens  do  not  sing  in 
frosty  weather. 

During  a fall  of  snow,  sheep  seem  both  to 
take  advantage  of  natural  shelter,  and  to 
huddle  together  in  order  to  economize  their 
animal  heat ; and  they  accordingly,  during  a 
snow-storm,  always  flee  to  the  nearest  shelter, 
though  this  is  certain  to  end  in  their  destruc- 
tion, if  the  snow  fall  deep  and  lie  long.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  one  of  the  most  painful 
tasks  of  the  shepherd,  in  .such  circumstances, 
to  keep  his  sheep  steadily  in  the  very  bnint 
of  the  blast.  So  at  least  we  were  told  by  an 
old  shepherd,  whom  we  encountered  at  night- 
fall the  end  of  December,  1808,  in  a wild, 
mountainous  pass,  near  Douglas,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lanarkshire,  who  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  thus  guarding  his  flock  in  as  heavy 
a fall  of  snow  as  we  recollect  ever  witnessing. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  a most  interesting 
narrative,  entitled  '•  Snow  Storms,”  in  his 
Shepherd’s  Calendar,  does  not  allude  to  this 
propensity  in  sheep  ; though  it  may  be  in- 
fered  that  they  had  acted  upon  it  on  one  of 
the  occasions  which  he  describes,  from  his 
having  found  a number  buried  under  the 
snow  by  the  side  of  a high  bank,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  they  had  fled  for  shelter  at  the  on- 
set of  the  storm.  Though  sheep,  from  their 
mode  of  life,  ought  to  be  hardy,  they  exhibit 
an  anxiety  for  procuring  shelter  well  worthy 
of  remark.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Karnes, 
that  the  ewe,  several  weeks  before  yeaning, 
selects  some  sheltered  spot  where  she  may 
drop  her  lamb  with  the  most  coml'ort  and 
security ; and  Mr.  Hogg,  in  the  volume  just 
refere<l  to,  gives  an  instance  in  which  a ewe 
travelled  over  a great  distance  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  accustomed  to  drop  her 
lambs ; but  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
a ewe,  the  offspring  of  thi.s  ewe,  though  rsu 
moved  to  a distance  when  a few  days  old, 
returned  to  the  same  spot  to  drop  her  first 
lamb. — BsKMut, 
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prepares  to  fit  up  its  habitation  for  the  winter,  from  which  it  is  never  seen  to 
issue  till  about  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  April.  This  animal's  little  retreat 
is  made  with  great  precaution,  and  fitted  up  with  art.  J'he  apartment  is  very 
warmly  stuccoed  round  with  moss  and  hay,  of  both  which  they  make  an  ample 
provision  during  the  summer.  As  this  is  a work  of  great  labour,  so  it  is  under- 
taken in  common;  some  cut  the  finest  grass,  others  pther  it,  and  others  fake 
their  turns  to  drag  it  into  their  hole.  Upon  this  occasion,  as  we  are  told,  one  of 
them  lies  on  its  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be  heaped  upon  its  belly,  keeps  its 
paws  upright  to  make  greater  room  ; and  in  this  manner,  lying  still  upon  its 
back,  it  is  dragged  by  the  tail,  hay  and  all,  to  their  common  retreat.  This  also 
some  give  as  a reason  for  the  hair  being  generally  worn  away  on  their  backs, 
as  is  usually  the  case : however,  a better  reason  for  tins  may  be  assigned,  from 
their  continually  rooting  up  holes,  and  pas.sing  through  narrow  openings.  But, 
be  this  as  it  will,  certain  it  is  that  they  all  live  together,  and  work  in  common  to 
make  their  habitation  as  snug  and  convenient  as  po.ssible.  In  it  they  pass  three 
parts  of  their  lives  ; into  it  they  retire  when  the  storm  is  high  ; in  it  they  continue 
while  it  rains  ; there  they  remain  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  never  stir 
out  except  in  fine  weather,  never  going  far  from  home  even  then.  ^Vheneve^ 
they  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a sentinel,  sitting  upon  a lofty  rock,  while 
the  rest  amuse  themselves  in  playing  along  the  green  fields,  or  are  employed  in 
cutting  grass  and  making  hay  for  their  winter’s  convenience.  Their  trusty  sen- 
tinel, when  an  enemy,  a man,  a dog,  or  a bird  of  prey  approaches,  apprizes  its 
companions  with  a whistle,  upon  which  they  all  make  home,  the  sentinel  himself 
bringing  up  the  rear.’'^ 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  hay  is  designed  for  provision  ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  always  found  in  as  great  plenty  in  their  holes  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  winter;  it  is  only  sought  for  the  convenience  of  their  lodging,  and 
the  advantages  of  their  young.  As  to  provision,  they  seem  kindly  apprized  by 
nature  that  during  the  winter  they  shall  not  want  any,  so  that  they  make  no  pre- 
parations for  food,  though  so  diligently  employed  in  fitting  up  their  abode.  A.s 
soon  as  they  perceive  the  first  approaches  of  the  winter,  during  which  their  vital 
motions  are  to  continue  in  some  measure  suspended,  they  labour  very  diligently 
to  close  up  the  two  entrances  of  their  habitation,  which  they  eS'ect  with  such 
solidity,  that  it  is  easier  to  dig  up  the  earth  any  where  else  than  where  they  have 
closed  it.  At  that  time  they  are  very  fat,  and  some  of  them  are  found  to  weigh 
above  twenty  pounds ; they  continue  so  for  even  three  months  more  ; but  by 
degrees  their  flesh  begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  usually  very  lean  by  the  end  of 
winter.  When  their  retreat  is  opened,  the  whole  family  is  then  discovered,  each 
rolled  into  a ball,  and  covered  up  under  the  hay.  In  this  state  they  seem  entirely 
lifeless  ; they  maj-  be  taken  away,  and  even  killed,  without  their  testifying  any 
great  pain  ; and  those  who  find  them  in  this  manner  carry  them  home,  in  order 
to  breed  up  the  young,  and  eat  the  old  ones.  A gradual  and  gentle  warmth 
revives  them;  but  they  would  die  if  too  suddenly  brought  near  the  lire,  or  if 
their  juices  were  too  quickly  liquefied. 

These  animals  produce  but  once  a year,  and  usually  bring  forth  but  three  or 
four  at  a time.  They  grow  very  fast,  and  the  extent  of  their  lives  is  not  above 
nine  or  ten  years  ; so  that  the  species  is  neither  numerous  nor  very  much  dif- 
fused. They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Alps,  where  they  seem  to  prefer  the  brow 
of  the  highest  moiintains  to  the  lowest  ranges,  and  the  sunny  side  to  that  in  the 
shade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they  chiefly  reside,  when  they 
observe  the  hole,  generally  stay  till  winter  before  thpy  think  ])roper  to  open  it;  . 
forifthey  begin  too  soon,  the  animal  wakes,  and,  as  it  has  a surprising  faculty  oi 
digging,  makes  its  hole  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  follow.  Such  as  kill  it  for 
food,  use  every  art  to  improve  the  flesh,  which  is  said  to  have  a wild  taste,  and 

• Bruth  Anim.vl  IIaymakbks. — Marmots,  as  a cart.  She  lies  on  her  back,  the  hay  is 
in  the  strictest  sense,  make  hay  ; they  bite  off  heaped  on  her  belly,  and  two  others  drag  her 
the  grass,  turn  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  It  home. — Arcana  ov  Scibnck,  1829. 

IS  repoiW  that  they  use  an  old  she  marmot 
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lO  cause  vo!iiitiiigs.(i'')  I Iiey,  therefore,  take  away  the  i'at,  which  is  in  great 
abundance,  and  salt  tlie  remainder,  drying  it  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  bacon. 
Still,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  very  indillerent  eating.'^ 

'I'HE  AOOU  IT. — From  the  marmot,  whicli  dilters  from  the  hare  so  much  ia 
the  length  of  its  fur,  we 
go  to  the  agouti,  ano- 
ther species  equally  dif- 
fering in  the  shortness 
of  its  hair.i"  These  bear 
some  rude  resemblance 
to  tlie  hare  and  the  rab- 
bit in  their  form  and 
manner  of  living,  but  suf- 
ficiently differing  to  re- 
sjuire  a particular  descrip- 
tion. The  first  oi  these, 
and  that  the  largest,  as 
was  hinted  above,  is 
called  the  agouti.  This 
animal  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  sonth- 

orn  parts  of  America,  (Agnui.) 

and  has  by  some  been 


(Americ.in  Marmot.) 


* Americ.cn  M.cumot. — 

Tlie  varieties  of  this  animal 
in  the  north  continent  of 
America  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. Richardson  in  his 
American  Zoology  sets  forth 
upwards  of  a dozen.  The 
“ Tawny  American”  {^rcto- 
mys  Richardson ii)  will  suit 
us.  This  animal  inhabits 
the  grassy  plains  that  lie  be- 
tween the  north  and  south 
branches  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan river,  living  in  deep  bur- 
rows, formed  in  the  sandy 
soil.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carl- 
ton House,  its  biinows  being 
scattered  at  short  distances 
over  the  whole  plain.  The 
burrows  are  proportionable  to  the  size  of  the 
animal.  The  wirth  scniped  out  forming  them 
is  thrown  up  in  a small  mound  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  and  on  it  the  animal  seats  itself 
on  its  hind  legs,  to  overlook  the  short  grass, 
and  reconnoitre  before  it  ventures  to  make  an 
excursion.  There  are  many  little,  well  worn 
pathways,  diverging  from  each  burrow,  and 
some  of  these  roads  are  observed,  in  the 
spring,  to  lead  directly  to  neighbouring  holes, 
being  most  probably  formed  by  the  males 
going  in  quest  of  a mate.  The  males  fight 
when  they  meet  on  these  excursions,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  one  which 
is  worsted  loses  a jiurt  of  its  tail  as  he  endea- 
vours to  escape.  They  place  no  sentinels. 


and  there  appears  to  be  no  concert  between 
the  tawny  marmots  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, every  individual  looking  out  fo; 
himself. 

The  above  cut  is  a variety  of  the  American 
brood. — Ed. 

The  Agouti.  — Tliis  animal  together 
with  the  paca,  apera,  guinea  pig,  capibara, 
and  a few  other  species,  are  now  arranged  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  cavy.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  two  wedge, 
shaped  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  eight 
grinders  on  each  side  in  both  jaws  ; they  have 
from  four  to  six  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and 
from  three  to  five  on  the  hinder;  the  tail  ia 


(g)  Dictionnaire  Rai8onn6«,  VoL  iii.  p.  2ff. 
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called  the  rabbit  of  that  continent.  But,  tliough  in  many  respects  it  resembles 
the  rabbit,  yet  still  in  many  more  it  differs,  and  is,  ivithoiit  all  doubt,  an  animal 
peculiar  to  the  new  world  only.  J he  agouti  is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit  and 
has  a head  very  much  resembling  it,  except  that  the  ears  are  very  short  in  com- 
parison. It  resembles  the  rabbit  also  in  the  arched  form  of  its  back  in  the  hind 
legs  being  longer  than  the  fore,  and  in  having  four  great  cutting  teeth,  two 
above  and  two  below ; but  then  it  differs  in  the  nature  of  its  hair  which  is  not 
soft  and  downy  a.s  in  the  rabbit,  but  hard  and  bristly  like  that  of  a sucking  pig, 
and  of  a reddish  brown  colour.  It  differs  also  in  the  tail,  which  is  even  shorter 
than  in  the  rabbit,  and  entirely  destitute  of  hair.  Lastly,  it  differs  in  the  num- 
ber o Its  toes,  having  but  three  on  the  hinder  feet,  whereas  the  rabbit  has  five 
All  these  distinctions,  however,  do  not  countervail  against  its  <reneral  form’ 
which  resembles  that  of  a rabbit,  and  most  travellers  have  caHed  it  bv  that 
name.  ^ 

As  this  animal  differs  in  form  it  differs  still  more  in  habitudes  and  disposition. 
As  it  has  the  hair  of  a hog,  so  also  it  has  its  voraciousness,  It  eats  indiscri 
minately  of  all  things;  and  when  satiated,  hides  the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or 
the  fox  for  a future  occasion  It  takes  a pleasure  in  gnawing  and  spoiling 
every  thing  it  comes  near.  When  irritated,  its  hair  stands  erect  along  the  back, 
and,  like  the  rabbit,  it  strikes  the  ground  violently  with  its  hind  feet  It  does 
not  dig  a hole  in  the  ground,  but  burrows  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  Its  ordinarv 
food  consists  of  the  roots  of  the  country,  potatoes  and  yams,  and  such  fruits  as 
fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn  It  uses  its  fore-paws  like  the  .squirrel,  to  carry 
its  food  to  its  mouth  ; and  as  its  hmd-feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  it  runs  verv 
swiftly  upon  plain  ground  or  up  a hill,  but  upon  a descent  it  is  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing. Its  sight  is  excellent,  and  its  hearing  equals  that  of  any  other  animal  • 
whenever  it  is  vvhi.stled  to  it  stops  to  hearken.  The  flesh  of  such  as  are  fat  and 
well  fed  IS  tolerable  ood,  although  it  has  a peculiar  taste,  and  is  a little  tough, 
riie  French  dress  it  like  a sucking  pig,  as  we  learn  from  Biiffoii’s  account ; but 
the  English  dress  it  with  a pudding  in  its  belly,  like  a hare.  It  is  hunted  by 
dogs;  and  whenever  it  is  got  into  a sugar-ground,  where  the  canes  cover  the 
place.  It  IS  ea.sily  overtaken,  for  it  is  embarrassed  every  step  it  takes  so  that  a 
man  may  easily  come  up  with  it  without  any  other  assistance  When  in  the 
open  country.  It  usually  runs  with  great  swiftness  before  the  dogs  until  it  gains 
Its  retrea  , within  which  it  continues  to  hide,  and  nothing  but  filling  the  hole 
with  smoke  can  force  it  out.  hot  this  purpose  the  hunter  burns  fhggots  or 
straw  at  the  entrance,  and  conducts  the  smoke  in  such  a manner  that  it  fills  the 
whole  cavity  While  this  is  doing,  the  poor  little  animal  seems  sensible  of  its 
lor  quarter  with  a most  plaintive  cry,  seldom  quilting  its  hole 
till  the  utmost  extremity.  At  last,  when  half  suffocated,  it  issues  out,  and  trusts 
once  more  to  its  speed  for  protection.  When  still  forced  by  the  dogs,  and  inca- 
pable of  making  good  a retreat,  it  turns  upon  the  hunters,  and  with  its  hair 
bristling  hke  a hog,  and  standing  upon  its  hind  feet,  it  defends  itself  very  obsti 
.lately,  hoinetimes  it  bites  the  legs  of  those  that  attempt  to  take  it,  and  will 
take  out  the  piece  ivlierever  it  fixes  its  teeth  (g-) 

Its  cry  when  di,sturbed  or  provoked  resembles  that  of  a sucking  pig.  If  taken 
young.  It  is  ea.sily  tamed  continues  to  play  i.arn.lessly  about  tlV  house,  and 
goes  out  and  returns  of  its  own  accord.  In  a savage  state  it  usually  continues 
m the  woods,  and  the  female  generally  chooses  the  most  obspiire  parts  to  bring 
forth  her  young  She  there  jirepares  a bed  of  leaves  and  dry  grass,  and  gene- 
rally brings  forth  two  at  a time.  She  breeds  twice  or  thrice  a year,  and  carries 
her  young  fioni  one  place  to  another,  as  convenience  requires,  in  the  manner  of 
a cat  She  generally  lodges  them  when  three  days  old  in  the  hollow  of  a tree, 
suckling  them  but  for  a very  short  time,  for  they  soon  come  to  perfection,  and 
it  should  consequently  follow  that  they  soon  grow  old. 

Toue?"  'T'^i  t^'-'uealh  the  roots  of 

Sons'  live  muT  1 and  move  with  a slow  and  kind  of  leap- 

gions,  live  entirely  on  vegetable  substances,  ing  pace.  ^ 

b)  K.J-. 
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THE  PA.CA.— The  paca  is  au  animal  also  of  South  America,  very  much 
resembhng  the  former,  and  like  it  Ins  received  the  name  of  the  American  rabbit 
but  with  as  little  propriety.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a hare,  or  rather  larger,  and 
;n  iigure  somevvhat  like  a 
sucking  pig,  which  it  also 
resembles  in  its  grunt- 
ing and  its  manner  of 
eating.  It  is,  however, 
most  like  the  agouti,  al- 
though it  differs  in  seve- 
ral particulars.  Like  the 
agouti,  it  is  covered  ra- 
ther  with  coarse  hair 
than  a downy  fur.  But 
tlien  it  is  beautifully 
marked  along  the  sides 
with  small  ash-colonred 
spots,  upon  an  amber-co- 
loured ground  ; whereas 
the  agouti  is  pretty  much 
ol  one  reddish  colour.  The 
paca  is  rather  more  thick 
and  corpulent  than  the 
agouti ; its  nose  is  shorter,  and  its  hind  feet  have  five  toes;  whereas  the  agoutr 
has  but  three.  ^ 


The  paca  does  not  make  use  of  its  fore-paws,  like  the  squirrel  or  the  agouti 
to  carry  its  food  to  the  mouth,  but  hunts  for  it  on  the  ground,  and  roots  like  a 
hog.  It  is  generally  seen  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  moist  and  warm  countries  of  South  America.  It  is  a very  fat  animal  and  in 
this  respect  much  preferable  to  the  agouti,  that  is  most  commonly  found  lean.. 
It  is  eaten,  skin  and  all,  like  a young  pig,  and  is  considered  as  a great  delicacy! 
Like  the  former  little  animal,  it  defends  itself  to  the  last  extremity,  and  is  very 
seldom  taken  alive.  It  is  persecuted  not  only  by  man,  but  by  every  beast  and 
bird  of  prey,  who  all  watch  its  motions,  and,  if  it  ventures  at  anv  distance  from 
its  hole,  are  sure  to  seize  it.  But  although  the  race  of  these  little  animals  is 
thus  continually  destroyed,  it  finds  some  refuge  in  its  hole,  from  the  general 
combination ; and  breeds  in  such  numbers,  that  the  diminution  is  not 
perceptible. 

To  these  animals  may  be  added  others,  very  similar  both  in  form  and  disposi- 
tion : each  known  by  its  particular  name  in  its  native  country,  but  which  tra- 
vellers have  been  contentedto  call  rabbits  or  hares;  of  which  we  have  but  indis- 
tinct notice. 

To  these  imperfect  sketches  of  animals  little  known,  others  less  known  might 
be  added  ; for  as  nature  becomes  more  diminutive,  her  operations  are  less  atten- 
tively regarded.  I shall  only,  therefore,  add  an  animal  more  to  this  class,  and 
tliat  very  well  known;  I mean  the  guinea-pig;  which  Brisson  places  among 
those  of  the  rabbit-kind  ; and  as  I do  not  know  any  other  set  of  animals  with 
which  it  can  be  so  well  compared,  1 will  take  leave  to  follow  his  example. 

THE  GUINEA-PIG. — The  guinea-pig  is  a native  of  the  warmer  climates-^ 
but  has  been  so  long  rendered  domestic,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  it  is  now- 
become  common  in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  few  unacquainted  with 
the  figure  of  this  little  animal;  in  some  places  it  is  considered  as  the  principal 
favourite ; and  is  often  found  even  to  displace  the  lap-dog.  It  is  less  than  a 
rabbit,  and  its  legs  are  shorter ; they  are  scarce  seen,  except  when  it  moves  • 
and  the  neck,  also,  is  so  short,  that  the  head  seems  stuck  upon  the  shoulders^ 


* Of  Guinea  and  the  Brazils,  where  it  is  tii-pated,  were  it  not  for  the  rapid  and  almost 
generally  of  a pure,  white  colour,  and  seldom  incredible  multiplication  of  their  species  six 
variegated  with  orange  and  black  in  irregular  hundred  being  annually  produced  on  an  ave- 
blotches,  as  in  England.  They  dwell  in  war-  rage,  from  one  female, 
rens  like  rabbits,  and  would  be  speedily  ex- 
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'Hie  ears  are  short,  thin  and  transparent;  the  hair  is  like  that  of  a sucking  pig, 
from  whence  it  has  taken  the  name;  and  it  wants  even  the  vesticrea  of  a .ail. 
In  other  respects,  it  has  some 
iiimilitude  to  tlie  rabbit.  When 
it  moves,  its  body  lengthens 
like  that  animal ; and  when  it 
- is  at  rest,  it  gathers  up  in  the 
same  manner.  Its  nose  is 
formed  with  the  rabbit  lip,  ex- 
cept that  its  nostrils  are  much 
further  asunder.  Like  all  other 
animals  in  a domestic  state, 
its  colours  are  different ; some 
are  w'hite,  some  are  red,  and 
others  both  red  and  white.  It 
tlifl'ers  from  the  rabbit  in  the 
number  of  its  toes,  having 
four  toes  on  the  feet  before, 
and  but  three  on  those  behind. 

It  strokes  its  head  with  the 
fore-feet  like  the  rabbit;  and,  like  it,  sits  upon  the  hind  feet;  for  whichpurpose 
there  is  a naked  callous  skin  on  the  back  part  of  the  legs  and  feet. 

l^hese  animals  are  of  all  others  the  most  helpless  and  inoffensive.(^)  They 
are  scarce  possessed  of  courage  sufficient  to  defend  themselves  against  the  mean- 
est of  all  quadrupeds,  a mouse.  Their  only  animosity  is  exerted  against  each 
other ; for  they  w ill  often  light  very  obstinately  ; and  the  stronger  is  often  known 
to  destroy  the  weaker. 

As  to  their  manner  of  living  among  us,  they  owe  their  lives  entirely  to  our 
unceasing  protection.  They  must  be  constantly  attended,  shielded  from  the 
excessive  colds  of  the  winter,  and  secured  against  all  other  domestic  animals, 
which  are  apt  to  attack  them,  from  every  motive,  either  of  appetite,  jealousy,  or 
experience  of  their  pusillanimous  nature.  Such  indeed  is  their  stupidity,  that 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured  by  the  cats,  without  resistance  ; and, 
difl'erent  from  all  other  creatures,  the  female  sees  her  young  destroyed  without 
once  attempting  to  protect  them.  Their  usual  food  is  bran,  parsley,  or  cab- 
bage leaves  ; but  there  is  .scarce  a vegetable  cultivated  in  oul  gardens  that  they 
w ill  not  gladly  devour.  The  carrot-top  is  a peculiar  dainty  ; as  also  sallad  ; and 
those  who  would  preserve  their  healths,  w'ould  do  right  to  vary  their  food  ; for 
if  they  be  continued  on  a kind  too  succulent  or  too  dry,  the  effects  are  quickly 
perceived  upon  their  constitutions.  When  fed  upon  recent  vegetables,  they 
seldom  drink.  But  it  often  happens  that,  conducted  by  nature,  they  seek  drier 
food,  when  the  former  disagrees  with  them.  They  then  gnaw  cloths,  paper,  or 
whatever  of  this  kind  they  meet  with  ; and,  on  these  occasions,  they  are  seen  to 
drink  like  most  other  animals,  which  they  do  by  lapping.  They  are  chiefly 
fond  of  new  milk  ; but,  in  case  of  necessity,  are  contented  with  water. 

They  move  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  rabbits,  though  not  near  so  sw’iftly  , 
and  when  confined  in  a room,  seldom  cross  the  floor,  but  generally  keep  along 
the  wall.  The  male  usually  drives  the  female  on  before  him,  for  they  never 
move  ab>'east  together  ; but  constantly  the  one  seems  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  preceding.  They  chiefly  seek  for  the  darkest  reccsse.s,  and  the  most  intri- 
cate retreats;  w’here,  if  hay  be  spread  as  a bed  for  them,  tliey  continue  to  sleep 
together,  and  seldom  venture  out  but  when  they  suppose  all  interruption 
removed.  On  those  occasions  they  act  as  rabbits;  they  swiftly  move  forward 
from  their  bed,  stop  at  the  entrance,  listen,  look  round,  and  if  they  perceive  the 
iilightest  approach  of  danger,  they  run  back  with  precipitation.  In  very  cold 
Aveather,  liowever,  they  are  more  active,  and  run  about  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves warm. 

They  are  a very  cleanly  animal,  and  very  different  from  that  whose  name  they 
go  by.  If  tlie  young  ones  happen  to  fall  into  the  dirt,  or  be  any  other  way  dis- 

(")  Tills  history  is  partly  taken  from  the  Ainrenitates  Academicae,  vol.  iv.  p.  202. 
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composed,  the  female  takes  such  an  aversion  to  them,  that  she  never  permits 
d,em  (o  visit  her  more.  Indeed,  her  whole  employment,  as  well  as  that 
male,  seems  to  cons^  m smoothing  iheir  skins,  in  disposing  their  hair,  and  im! 
..oving  Its  gloss  The  male  and  female  take  this  office  by  turns;  and  wCn 
they  have  brushed  up  each  other,  they  then  bestow  all  their  concern  upon  their 
yuiig,  taking  particular  care  to  make  their  hair  lie  smooth,  and  biting  them  if 
they  appear  refractory  As  they  are  so  solicitous  for  elegance  themsflvSie 
lace  where  they  are  kept  must  be  regularly  cleaned,  aiVd  a new  bed  of  hay 
provided  lor  thein  at  least  every  week.  Being  natives  of  a warm  climate  they 
are  naturallv  chilly  in  ours  : cleanliness,  therefore,  assists  warmth,  and  expels 
moisture.  I hey  may  be  thus  reared,  without  the  aid  of  any  artilicial  heat-’  but 

W hen  they  go  to  slepi,  lliey  lie  flat  on  their  bellies,  pretty  much  in  their 
usual  posh.re ; except  that  they  love  to  have  their  fore  feet  higher  than  lEr 
under.  I or  this  purpose,  they  turn  themselves  several  times  round  before 
they  he  down,  to  hnd  the  most  convenient  situation.  They  sleep  like  the  h-ire 
'vith  their  eyes  half  open ; and  continue  extremely  watchful,  if  they  .suspect 
danger.  J he  male  and  female  are  never  seen  both  asleep  at  the  same  time  • 
but  while  he  enjoys  his  repose,  she  remains  upon  the  watch,  silently  continuin<r’ 
to  guard  him,  and  her  head  turned  towards  the  place  where  he  lies  ^ When  she 
•supposes  that  he  has  had  his  turn,  she  then  awakes  him  with  a kind  of  murmiir- 
mg  noise,  goes  to  him,  forces  him  from  his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  his  place.  He 
then  performs  the  same  good  turn  for  her;  and  continues  watchful  till  she  al^o 
lias  done  sleeping.  ^ 

These  animals  are  exceedingly  salacious,  and  generally  are  capable  of  coup, 
ling  at  MX  weeks  old.  The  female  never  goes  with  young  above  live  weeks  • and 
usually  brings  forth  froni  three  to  live  at  a time  ; and  tliis  not  without  pain.’  But 
what  IS  very  extraordinary,  tho  female  admits  the  male  the  very  dav  she  has 
brought  for  h,  and  becomes  again  pregnant:  so  that  their  multiplication  is  asto- 
ishmg.  She  .suckles  her  young  but  about  twelve  or  fifteen  davs  ; and  during 
hat  time  does  not  seem  to  know  her  own  : for  if  the  young  'of  any  other  be 
brouglit,  though  much  older,  she  never  drives  them  away,  but  suffers  them  even 
to  dram  her,  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  own  immediate  offspring  The  vara 
produced  with  the  eyes  open  like  all  others  of  the  hare  kind;  and  in  abon 

aS'lity.  Although  the  dam  has  but  two 
cats,  yet  she  abundautly  supplies  them  with  milk:  and  they  are  also  capable  of 
feeding  upon  vegetables,  almost  from  the  very  beginning.  If  the  young  one* 
b^SrinsT-.'^*  continue  together,  the  stronger,  as  in  all  other  societies%oon 

gins  to  govern  the  weak.  I heir  contentions  are  often  long  and  obstinate  • 
and  their  jealousies  very  apparent.  'Pheir  disputes  are  usually  for  the  warmest 
p ace, or  the  most  agreea  .!e  food.  If  one  of  them  happens  to  be  more  St u- 
iiate  in  thi.s  re.spectthan  the  rest,  the  strongest  generally  comes  to  dispos.sess  it 
of  Its  advantageous  situation.  Iheir  manner  of  lighting,  though  terrible  to 
them,  IS  ridiculous  enough  to  a spectator.  One  of  them  .seizes  the  hair  on  the 
nape  of  tne  Others  neck  vv.th  Its  foreteeth,  and  attempts  to  tear  it  away  ; the 

othei,  to  letaliale,  turns  its  hinder  parts  to  the  enemy,  and  kicks  up  behind 
ike  a horse,  and  with  Its  hinder  claws  scratches  the  sides  of  itsadverWry-  so 
that  sometimes  they  rover  each  other  with  blood.  When  they  contend  iii  ’this 

manner,  they  gnash  their  teeth  pretty  loudly  ; and  this  is  often  a denunciation 
of  mutual  re.sentment.  i-muun 

These,  though  so  formidable  to  each  other,  yet  are  the  most  timorous  crea- 
tures upon  earth,  wit.i  respect  to  the  rest  of  animated  nature  ; a falliu"-  leaf  dis- 
fiirbs  ttiern  and  every  aimnal  overcomes  them.  From  hence  they  are  with  difH* 
eulty  tamed  ; and  will  siifler  none  to  approach  them,  except  the  person  bt 
whom  they  are  led.  riieir  manner  of  eating  is  something  like  that  of  the  rabbit 
and,  like  it,  tliey  appear  also  to  chew  the  cud.  Although  they  seldom  drink  th  >v 
make  water  every  minute.  1 hey  grunt  somewhat  like  a young  pig  ; and  h'-ive  ^ 
•acre  piercing  note  to  express  pain.  In  a word,  they  do  no  injury ; but  theiC 
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except  the  pleasure  they  aCFord  to  the  spectator,  they  are  of  very  little  benefit  to 
mankind.  Some,  indeed,  dress  and  eat  them  ; biit  their  flesh  is  indifferent  food, 
and  by  no  means  a reward  for  the  trouble  of  rearing  them.  'I’his,  perhaps,  might 
be  improved,  by  keeping  them  in  a proper  warren,  and  not  suffering  them  to 
become  domestic:  however,  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  tliis,  would 
be  few,  and  the  trouble  great;  so  tliat  it  is  likely  they  will  continue  a useless, 
inoffensive  dependant,  rather  propagated  to  satisfy  caprice  than  supply 
necessity 


(Patagonian  Cavy.) 

Tue  Patagonian  Cavy. — Tlic  Agouti 
(les  patagoni,  is  described  at  considerable 
length  by  U’Azara,  in  his  viiluable  Essay  on 
the  Natural  Histoiy  of  Paraguay.  He  in- 
forms us  that  this  agouti  is  not  precisely 
known  among  the  natives  of  that  place;  but 
that  he  has  seen  and  caught  many  of  them 
between  the  thirtj'-fuurth  and  thirty-fifth  de- 
grees of  south  latitude,  in  the  territory  of 
Pampas,  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
domicile  of  the  animal  extends  over  the  en- 
tire couutiy  of  the  Patagonians. 

The  people  of  this  region  call  it  a hare ; 
but  it  is  more  fleshy  and  larger  than  the  hare 
vf  Spain,  and  differs  from  it  also  very  mate- 


rially even  in  the  taste  of  its  flesh.  Two  of 
the  Piunpa  hares,  a male  and  a female,  are 
idmost  invariably  found  together,  and  they 
run  with  a wonderful  degree  of  force  and  velo- 
city, for  a little  time;  but  they  are  speedily 
fatigued,  ami  a well  mounted  horseman 
can  overtake  and  catch  them  with  very  great 
facility.  This  is  generally  performed  either 
by  entangling  them  in  a net,  or  striking  them 
with  a ball.  The  voice  of  this  animal  heard 
diuing  the  night,  has  a very  singular,  and  by 
no  means  an  agreeable,  effect ; it  is  a loud, 
sharp,  and  unpleasant  cry,  tvhich  may  be 
thus  expressed,  o,  o,  o,y  : whim  taken,  it  also 
cries  in  the  same  manner.  The  independent 
Indians  eat  its  white  flesh,  as  likewise  do 
the  labouring  people  among  the  Spanish 
South-Americans.  When  taken  young,  they 
are  easily  tamed,  will  sufler  themselves  to  bo 
scratched  and  patted,  receive  bread  from  the 
hand,  eat  of  every  thing,  are  suffered  to  quit 
the  house  with  impunity  and  will  return 
to  it  with  equal  freedom.  Their  length  i# 
about  thirty  inches ; the  tail  an  inch  and  a 
half,  without  hair,  thick,  and  as  hard  as  a 
piece  of  wood ; it  is  capable  of  motion,  cylin- 
drical and  tmneated,  and  slightly  curved  to- 
wards its  origin. 

What  is  most  remarkable,  in  the  fur,  is  a 
white  and  narrow  baud,  which,  commencing 
on  one  of  the  haunches,  proceeds  to  the  other, 
round  by  the  tail ; the  hair  on  the  body  is  of 
a dusky  cast.  D'Azara  has  seen  carpets  of 
this  hair,  and  they  are  much  esteemed  for 
their  softness,  and  the  agreeable  effect  they 
produce  on  the  eve. — Suaw. 
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  RAT  KIND.* 


(R:it  ami  Young.) 


AVere  it  necessary  to  di-stinpuish  animals  of  the  rat  kind  from  all  ethers,  wo 
might  describe  them  as  having 
Iwo  large  cutting  teeth,  like  the 
hare  kind,  in  each  jaw ; as 
covered  with  hair;  and  as  not 
ruminating.  I'liese  distinctions 
might  serve  to  guide  ns,  had  we 
not  too  near  an  acquaintance 
with  this  noxious  race  to  be 
mistaken  in  I heir  kind.  'I'hcir 
numbers,  their  minuteness,  their  vicinity,  their  vast  multiplication,  all  snlliciently 
contribute  to  press  them  upon  our  obervatioii,  and  remind  us  of  their  existence 
Indeed,  it  we  look  through  the  diflerent  ranks  of  animals,  from  the  iar^-est 
to  the  smallest,  Irom  the  great  elephant  to  the  diminutive  mouse,  we  shall 
find  that  we  suffer  greater  injuries  from  the  contemptible  meanne.ss  of  the  one 
than  the  formidable  invasions  of  the  other.  Against  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros’ 
or  the  bon,  we  can  oppose  united  strength  ; and  by  art  make  up  the  deficiencies 
ot  natural  power:  these  we  have  driven  into  their  native  solitudes,  and  obliged 
to  continue  at  a distance,  in  the  most  inconvenient  regions  and  unhealthfnl 
climates.  Put  it  is  otherwise  with  the  little  teasing  race  1 am  now  describing: 
no  force  can  be  exerted  against  their  unresisting  timidity ; no  arts  can  diminish 
their  amazing  propagation  : millions  may  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  yet  the 
breach  be  repaired  in  the  space  of  a very  few  weeks ; and,  in  proportion  as 

supplied  the  defect  by  their  fecundity. 

IHE  GIlKAl  RAl.— Of  these,  the  animal  best  known  at  present,  and  in 
every  respect  the  most  mischievous,  is  the  Great  Rat;  which,  though  but  a new 
^mor  into  this  country,  has  taken  too  secure  a possession  to  be  ever  removed. 

1 his  hatelul  and  rapacious  creature,  though  sometimes  called  the  Rat  of  Norway, 
.13  utterly  unknown  in  all  the  northern  countries,  and,  by  the  best  accounts  I 
can  learn,  comes  originally  from  the  Levant.  Its  first  arrival,  as  I am  assured 
was  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  in  those  ships  that  traded  in  provisions  to 
Gibraltar  : and  perhaps  we  owe  to  a single  pair  of  these  animaks,  the  numerous 
progeny  that  now  infests  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire.f 


* Aniuai.s  ok  tub  Rat  kind. — These 
have  the  upper  front  teeth  wedge-shaped, 
three  grinders  on  eiich  side  in  each  j.iw, 
though  sometimes  only  two,  and  have  perfect 
collar  bones.  In  Turton’s  Linne,  forty-six 
•sirecies  are  described,  besides  varieties. 

t The  Suumulot. — This  rat  came  from 
the  southern  regions  of  Asia,  and  its  instinct 
has  established  it  more  completely  among  us 
'than  we  could  have  ever  done  by  onr  intelli- 
gence. Vain  efforts,  indeed,  are  daily  iniule 
•to  naturalize  in  our  climate,  species  that 
might  be  useful,  and  which  seem  to  require 
much  less  for  that  purpose  than  this  animal, 
.whose  wants  are  numerous.  Notwithstanding 
.this,  it  has  been  introduced  and  multiplied 
among  us,  in  spite  of  every  natural  difficulty, 
Jts  multiplication  is  at  present  so  great,  that 
it  is  im{>ossible  effectually  to  oppose  its  en- 
croachments and  ravages.  Towards  the 


middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  they  were  observed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  M.  1'.  Cuvier  assures  us  that  in 
some  departments  of  France,  they  are  yet 
unknown.  Pallas  tells  us  that  they  arrived 
at  Astracan  in  the  autumn  of  1727,  in  such 
numbers,  and  in  so  short  a time,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  oppose  them.  They  came 
from  the  western  desert,  and  transversed  the 
waves  of  the  Volga,  which  unquestionably 
must  have  swallowed  up  a part  of  their  horde. 
They  have  not  ailvanced  any  larther  north, 
and  are  not  to  be  found  in  Siberia. 

The  Common  Rat. — This  and  the  sur- 
mulot,  or  brown  rat,  appears  not  to  be  abori- 
ginal in  Europv!.  Nothing  indicates  any 
knowledge  of  this  animal  among  the  ancients, 
and  tlie  more  modern  authors  who  have 
spoken  clearly  on  the  subject,  go  no  further 
back  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  na- 
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Tins  animal,  which  is  callerl  by  Bnfi'on  the  Surmnlot.  is  in  lenpfh  about  nirw 
inches;  its  eyes  are  larjje  and  black;  the  colour  of  ihe  head,  atul  (he  wliole 
upper  part  of  the  body,  is  of  a light  brown,  mixed  with  tawny  and  ash  colour 
The  end  of  the  nose,  tlie  throat  and  belly,  are  of  a dirt\  while,  inclining  to  «* 
grey  ; tlie  feet  and  legs  are  almost  bare,  and  of  a dirty,  pale,  llcsh  colour  ; the 
tail  is  as  long  as  the  body,  covered  with  minute  dusky  scales,  mixed  with  a few 
hairs,  and  adds  to  the  general  deformity  of  its  detestable  figure.  It  is  chiefly  ip 
the  colour  that  this  animal  diflers  Irom  the  black  rat,  or  the  common  rat,  as  ir 
was  once  called;  but  now  common  no  longer.  This  new  invader,  in  a very'  fev* 
years  after  its  arrival,  found  means  to  destroy  almost  the  whole  species,  and  to 
possess  itself  of  their  retreats. 

But  it  was  not  against  the  black  rat  alone  that  its  rapacity  was  directed  ; al> 
other  animals  of  inferior  strength  shared  the  same  misfortunes.  The  contest 
xvith  the  black  rat  was  of  short  continiiauee.  As  it  was  unable  to  contend,  and 
had  no  holes  to  fly  to  for  retreat,  but  where  its  voracious  enemy  could  pursue 
the  whole  race  was  soon  extinguished.  'I'he  frog  also  was  an  animal  equall.v 
incapable  of  combat  or  defence.  It  had  been  designedly  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  some  years  before  the  Norway  rat ; and  it  was  seen  to  mill 
tiply  amazingly.  I'lie  inhabitants  were  pleased  with  the  propagation  of  a harm 
less  animal,  that  .served  to  rid  their  fields  of  insects;  and  even  the  prejudices  oi 
the  people  were  in  its  favour,  as  they  supposed  that  the  frog  contributed  te 
render  their  waters  more  wholesome.  But  the  Norway  rat  soon  put  a stop  to 
their  increase ; as  these  animals  were  of  an  amphibious  nature,  they  pursuect 
the  frog  to  its  lakes  and  took  it  even  in  its  own  natural  element.  1 am,  there 
fore,  assured,  that  the  frog  is  once  more  almost  extinct  in  that  kingdom  ; and 
that  the  Norway  rat,  having  no  more  enemies  left  there  to  destroy,  is  grown  lc.ss 
numerous  also. 

We  are  not  likeh',  therefore,  to  gain  by  the  destruction  of  our  old  domestics, 
since  they  are  replaced  by  such  mischievous  successors.  The  Norway  rat  has 
the  same  disposition  to  injure  us,  with  much  greater  power  of  mischief.  It 
burrows  in  the  bank  of  rivers,  ponds,  anti  ditches ; and  is  every  year  known  to 
do  incredible  damage  to  those  mounds  that  are  raised  to  conduct  streams,  or  to 
prevent  rivers  from  overflowing.  In  these  holes,  which  it  forms  pretty  near  the 
edge  of  the  water,  it  chiefly  resides  during  the  summer,  where  it  lives  upon 
small  animals,  lish,  and  corn.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  comes  nearer  the 
farm  houses  ; burrows  in  their  corn,  eats  much,  and  damages  still  more  than  if 
consumes.  But  nothing  that  can  be  eaten,  seems  to  escape  its  voracity.  It 
destroys  rabbits,  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  game;  and,  like  the  polecat,  kills 
much  more  than  it  can  carry  away.  It  swims  with  great  ease,  dives  with  great 
celerity,  and  easily  thins  the  fish  pond.  In  short,  scarce  any  of  the  feebler 
animals  escape  its  rapacity,  except  the  mouse,  which  shelters  itself  in  its  little 
hole,  where  the  Norway  rat  is  too  big  to  follow. 

These  animals  frequently  produce  from  fifteen  to  thirty  at  a time;(f)  and 
usually  bring  forth  three  times  a year. 

To  this  species  1 w ill  subjoin  as  a variety,  the  black  rat,  mentioned  above, 
greatly  resembling  the  former  in  figure,  but  very  distinct  in  nature,  as  appears 
from  their  mutual  antipathy.  This  animal  was  formerly  as  mischievous  as  it  was 
common;  but  at  present  it  is  almost  utterly  extirpated  by  the  great  rat,  one 


turalists  think  with  Linnaeus  .and  Pallas,  that 
we  have  received  it  from  America,  and  others 
believe  that  it  is  a present  of  our  own  to  that 
country,  maile  after  we  had  ourselves  received 
it  from  the  eastern  regions.  It  is  certain 
that  the  rat  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  tempe- 
rate climates  of  the  globe:  that  it  is  wonder- 
fully common  in  Persia,  and  multiplied  to  a 
prodigious  e.xtent  in  the  western  islands, 
where  it  is  not  obliged  by  winter  to  seek  a 

(g)  Butlbu, 


refuge  in  the  habitations  of  man,  but  where 
the  fields  liuring  the  entire  year  pre.sent  it 
with  abundance  of  nutriment.  In  .all  this 
jiart  of  America,  accordingly,  it  has  become 
a perfect  scourge,  from  its  ravages  t 1 de- 
vastations. In  fact,  tlie  rat  consul  s an 
immense  quantify  of  proi  t ins,  and  c '■troys 
or  damages  still  more  tin  q coiisiiir  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields,  us  i uts  up  f ii  tlw 
roots,  plants  of  which  it  ea, >ut  a jk).  on. 
vul.  xvii.  p.  2. 
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mnlady  often  expelling  another.’^  It  lias  become  so  scarce,  fliat  I do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  one.  It  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  voraciona 
and  unnatural  appetites  of  the  former;  thouprli,  as  it  is  less,  they  may  probably 
be  less  noxious.  To  this  also  we  may  subjoin  the  black  water  rat,  about  the 
same  size  with  the  latter,  with  a larprer  head,  a blunter  nose,  less  eyes,  and 
shorter  ears,  and  the  tip  of  its  tail  a little  white.  It  was  supposed  by  Hay  to  b,e 
web-footed  ; but  this  has  been  found  to  be  a mistake,  its  toes  prelty  much  re- 
sembling those  of  its  kind.  It  never  frequents  houses  ; but  is  usually  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches,  and  ponds,  where  it  burrows  and  breeds.  It  feeds 
on  fish,  frogs,  and  insects ; and  in  some  countries  it  is  eaten  on  fasting  days. 

'PHR  MOUSE. — An  animal  equally  mischievous,  and  equally  well  knowi 
with  the  former,  is  the  mouse.  Timid,  cau- 
tions, and  active,  all  its  dispositions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  rat,  except  with  fewer  powers 
of  doing  mischief.  (^)  Fearful  by  nature,  but 
■familiar  from  necessity,  it  attends  upon  man- 
kind, and  comes  an  unbidden  guest  to  his 
most  delicate  entertainments.  Fear  and  ne- 
cessity seem  to  regulate  all  its  motions ; it 
never  leaves  its  hole  but  to  seek  provision, 
and  seldom  ventures  above  a few  paces  from 
home.  Different  from  the  rat,  it  does  not  go  from  one  house  to  another,  nnlesa 
it  be  forced  ; and,  as  it  is  more  easily  satisfied,  it  dots  much  less  mischief.f 


(Muuap.) 


* .\neodote. — Dr.  Shaw  in  hi.s  general  Zoo- 
logy', intbrins  us,  that  a gentleman  travel- 
ling through  Mecklenburg,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  was  witness  to  the  following  curious 
circumstance  in  the  post  house  at  Kew 
Starganl.  .\fter  dinner,  the  landlord  placed 
on  the  floor  a large  dish  of  soup,  and  gave  a 
loud  whistle.  Immediately  there  came  into 
the  room  a mastiff,  a fine  Angora  c.at,  an  old 
raven,  and  a remarkably  large  rat  with  a bell 
about  its  neck.  The  four  animals  went  to 
the  dish,  and  without  disturbing  each  other, 
f Baiiuary  Mouse. — (.1/j«  liarbant)  — 
colour : marked  on  the  back 
with  ten  slender  streaks : 
three  toes  with  claws  on  the 
fore  feet,  with  the  rudiments 
of  a thumb  : tail  of  the  length 
of  the  body.  Inliabits  Bar- 
bary.— Pennant. 

French  Mice. — A variety 
of  the  mou-e  kind  many  of 
our  readers  have  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Loudon;  shown 
about  by  the  Savoyards,  of  a 
milk  white  colour,  with  red 
eyes.  We  merely  allude  to 
this  variety,  which  both  in 
size  and  disposition  does  not 
differ  from  the  common  co- 
loured sort,  to  state,  that 
attempts  at  domesticating  the 
kind  on  this  .sule  of  the  chau- 


fed  together ; after  which  the  dog,  cat,  and 
rat,  lay  before  the  fire,  while  the  raven  hupped 
about  the  room.  The  landlord  after  account- 
ing for  the  familiarity  which  existed  among 
the  animals,  informed  his  guest  that  the  rat 
was  the  most  useful  of  the  four,  for  the  noise 
he  made  had  completely  freest  the  house  from 
the  rats  and  mice  with  which  it  was  before 
infested. 

Destruction  ov  Rats. — Rats  are  effec- 
tually banished  by  sprinkling  chloride  of  lime 
in  their  haunts. — Mirror. 

Less  than  the  common  mouse  : of  a brown 


(Itarbary  Mouse.) 


nel  have  proved  abortive,  from 
the  hostility,  (we  believe),  generally  mani-  and  in  one  sense,  useful  end,  in  earning  for 
tested  by  our  native  mice  to  the  elegant  little  their  adventurous  protectors,  a subsisttnee  by 
stranger.  As  it  is,  they  answer  an  innocent,  the  gratuities  of  thecurious  and  hum.aue. — RbL 

Biifibn,  vol.  XV.  p.  145 
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Almost  all  animals  are  tamed  more  difficultly  in  proportion  to  flie  co\vard:<59 
of  flieir  natures.  The  tridj'  bold  ki.d  courageous  easily  become  familiar,  but 
those  that  are  always  fearful  are  ever  suspicious.  I’he  mouse  being  the  most 
feeble,  and  consequently  the  most  timid  of  all  quadrupeds,  except  the  guinea- 
pig,  is  never  rendered  thoroughly  familiar  ; and,  even  tliongh  led  in  a cage, 
retains  its  natural  apprehensions.  In  fact,  it  is  to  these  alone  that  it  owes  its 
security,  {ff)  No  animal  has  more  enemies,  and  few  so  incapable  of  resistance. 
The  owl,  the  cat,  the  snake,  the  hawk,  the  weasel,  and  the  rat  itself,  destroy  this 
species  by  millions,  and  it  only  subsits  by  its  amazing  fecundity. 

The  mouse  brings  forth  at  all  seasons,  and  several  times  in  the  year.  Its 
usual  number  is  from  six  to  fen."^  These  in  less  than  a fortnight  are  strong 
enough  to  run  about  and  shift  for  themselves.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  farmer's 
yards  and  among  their  corn,  but  are  seldom  in  those  ricks  that  are  much  in- 
fe.sted  with  rats.  They  generally  choose  the  south-west  side  of  the  rick,  from 
■whence  most  rain  is  expected  ; and  from  thence  they  often,  of  an  evening,  venture 
forth  to  drink  the  little  drops  either  of  rain  or  dew  that  hang  at  the  extremities 
of  the  straw,  (ff) 

To  this  species,  merely  to  avoid  teasing  the  reader  with  a minute  description 
of  animals  very  inconsider- 
able and  very  nearly  alike, 

I will  add  that  of  the  long- 
tailed  Jiel(l-7noitxe,  which  is 
larger  than  the  former,  of  a 
colour  very  nearly  resem- 
bling the  Norway  rat,  and 
chiefly  found  in  helds  and 
gardens.  They  arc  e.\- 
tremely  voracious,  and  hurt- 
ful in  gardens  and  young 

nurseries,  where  they  are  (Loug.tuiicd  Fu-i.i-muusi;,) 

killed  in  great  numbers. 

However,  their  fecundity  quickly  repairs  the  destruction. 


* The  Fecunuity  ok  JIice.  — An  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
mice,  and  of  the  injury  they  sometimes  do, 
occured  a few  years  ago  in  the  new  planta- 
tions, made  by  order  of  the  Crown,  in  the 
Forest  of  J3ean,  Gloucestershire,  and  in  the 
New  Forest,  Hampshire.  Soon  after  the 
fomation  of  these  plantations,  a sudden  and 
rapid  increase  of  mice  took  place  in  them, 
which  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole  of 
the  young  plants.  Vast  numbers  of  these 
were  killed, — the  mice  having  eaten  through 
the  root  of  five  3'’ears  old  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
generally  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Hollies  also,  which  were  five  and  six  feet 
high,  were  barked  round  the  bottom,  and  in 
Eomc  instanci!s  the  mice  liad  crawled  up  the 
tree,  and  were  even  feeding  on  the  bark  of  the 
upper  branches.  In  the  rejrorts  made  to 
Government  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that 
the  roots  had  been  eaten  through  wherever 
■they  obstructed  the  run  of  the  mice,  but  that 
the  bark  of  the  trees  constituted  their  food. 
This  was  ascertained  by  confining  a number 
of  the  mice  in  cages,  and  supplying  them 
witli  the  fresh  roots  and  baik  of  trees,  whence 


it  was  found  that  they  fed  greedily  on  the 
hitter,  and  left  the  roots  untouched.  Various 
plans  were  devised  fur  their  destruction; 
traps  were  set,  poison  laid,  and  cats  turned 
cut,  but  nothing  appeared  to  lessen  their  num- 
bers. Itw.asut  last  sugge.sted,  that  if  holes 
were  dug  into  which  the  mice  might  be 
enticed  or  fall,  their  destruction  might  be 
effected.  Holes,  therefore,  were  made,  about 
twenty  yards  asunder,  in  some  of  the  Dean 
Forest  Plantations,  being  about  twelve  in 
each  acre  of  ground.  These  holes  iveie  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  two 
feet  one  way,  and  a half  the  other,  and  they 
were  much  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top, 
being  excavated  hollow  under,  so  that  the 
anhnal,  when  once  in,  could  not  easily  get 
out  again.  In  these  holes,  at  least  d0,0()0 
mice  were  caught  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months,  that  number  liaving  been 
counted  out  and  paid  for  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  forest.  It  was  however  calculated,  that 
a much  greater  number  of  mice  than  these 
were  taken  out  of  the  holes,  after  being 
caught,  by  stoats,  weasels,  kites,  hawks  ana 
owls,  and  also  by  crows,  jays,  and  magpies. 


(£)  F.  volucribus  hirundines  sunt  indociles,  e termstribus  mures. — Pi.iN. 
(£)  Buffon,  vol.  XV.  p.  J47. 
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largrer,  (for  it  is  six  indies  lonsf)  is  the  short, 
taxied Jield.mo use ; which,  as  its  name  implies,  has  the  tail  much  shorter  than 
e ormer,  it  being  not  above  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  ending  in  a small 
lilt.  Its  colour  IS  more  inclining  to  that  of  the  domestic  mouse,  the  upper  part 
being  blackish,  and  the  under  of  an  ash  colour.  This,  as  well  as  the  former, 
are  remarkable  lor  laying  up  provision  against  winter ; and  Rulfoii  assures  us 
tnev  sometimes  have  a store  of  above  a bushel  at  a fime.'^ 

We  may  add  also  the  a/ireie-moii.^e  to  this  species  of  minute  animals,  bdu^ 
about  the  size  ot  the  domestic  ° 

mouse,  but  differing  greatly 
Ironi  it  in  the  form  of  its  nose, 
which  is  very  long  and  slender. 

I he  teeth  also  are  ol  a very' 
singular  ferin,  and  twenty- 
eight  in  number  ; whereas  the 
common  number  in  the  rat 
kind  is  usually  not  above  six- 
teen. The  two  tijiper  fore- 
teeth are  very  sharp,  and  on 
each  side  ol  them  there  is  a 
kind  of  wing  or  beard,  like 
that  of  an  arrow,  scarce  visible  but  on  a close  inspection.  The  other  tectli  are 


(Shroiv-mimsc.) 


As  the  mice  incre.xseil,  so  did  the  birds  of 
prey,  of  which  at  last  lliere  were  an  incrcdilile 
niiinher.  In  New  Forest,  from  the  weekly 
reiiorts  of  the  dej)ut\  suiveyor  of  the  forest, 
about  the  same  number  were  destroyed,  al- 
lowing the  same  calculation  for  those  eaten 
by  vennin : and  in  ad  dition  to  which,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  that  these  mice  were 
*3uu(l  to  eat  each  other  when  their  food  fell 
short  in  winter.  Fuiting  these  circumstances 
together,  the  total  destniction  of  mice  in  the 
two  forests,  would  probably  amount  to  more 
than  200,000. — Jkssb's  Gcbaninqs. 

**  Tub  IIaiivkst  Mo  se. — This  is  probably 
the  smallest  ol  Hritish  (juadrupeds,  the  body 
not  (‘xceeding  two  inches  and  a quarter  in 
length;  the  weight  is  said  to  be  about  one 
sixth  ot  an  ounce.  Mr.  White  in  his  hi.sloij' 
of  Selbome,  (a  sort  of  work  well  worthy  of 
imitation,  particularly  by  the  clergy  and 
ethers,  who,  with  the  blessings  of  a liberal 
education,  possess  the  means  of  local  obser- 
vation,) first  made  the  species  known  to  the 
public,  nor  indeed  have  we  any  other  original 
account  of  it : — 

“ These  mice  are  much  smaller  and  more 
slender  than  the  Mus  dmncsticiis  viet/itis  of 
Ray,  and  have  more  of  the  squirrel  or  dor- 
mouse colour.  They  neverenter  into  houses ; 
are  carried  into  ricks  and  barns  with  the 
sheaves : abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their 
: nest  amidst  the  straws  of  corn  above  the 
. ground,  and  sometimes  in  thistles.  They 
I breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a litter,  in  a little 
brown  nest,  composeil  of  blades  of  grass  and 
wheat.  The  nest  is  most  artificially  platted, 

; iierfectly  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a cricket 
1 ball,  with  the  aperture  so  inp^euiously  clo.sed, 
'that  there  is  no  liiscovering  to  which  part  it 


(tlaiTi'sl  Moose.) 

belongs.  It  is  so  compact  and  well  fitted, 
that  it  will  roll  across  a table  without  being 
di.scomjiosed,  though  it  contained  eight  little 
mice,  which  are  naked  and  blind.  As  tho 
nest  is  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam  come 
at  her  litter  respectively,  so  as  to  admini.stera 
teat  to  each  ? Perhaps  she  opens  dififerent 
places  for  that  purpose,  adjusting  them  again 
when  the  business  is  over  ; but  she  could  not 
possibly  bo  contained  in  the  ball  with  her 
young,  which  moreover,  would  be  daily  in. 
creasing  in  bulk.” — Natuhai.  Histort  or- 
Sbluokne. 
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placed  clone  together,  being  very  nmall,  and  seeming  scarce  separated  ; so  tha^ 
with  respect  to  this  part  of  its  lormation,  the  animal  has  some  resemblance,  to 
the  viper.  Hovvever,  it  is  a very  harmjess,  little  creature,  doing  scarce  any  injury. 
On  the  contrary,  as  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  fields,  and  feeds  more  upon  insects 
than  corn,  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a friend  than  an  enemy.  It  lias  a 
strong  disagreeable  .smell,  so  that  the  cat,  when  it  is  killed,  will  refuse  to  cat  it. 
It  is  said  In  bring  four  or  five  young  at  a timc.^ 

THE  DORMOUSE.— These  animals  may  be  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 
the  greater  doriiiounc,  which  Buftbn  calls 
the  Loir  ; the  middle,  which  he  calls  the 
Lcrot ; the  which  he  denominates  the 
M uscardin.  They  differ  from  each  other 
in  size,  the  largest  being  equal  to  a rat, 
the  least  being  no  bigger  than  a mouse. 

Tliey  inhabit  woods  or  very  thick 
hedges,  forming  their  nests  in  the  hollow 
of  some  tree,  or  near  the  bottom  of  a 
close  shrub,  humbly  content  with  con- 
tinuing at  the  bottom,  and  never  aspi- 
ring to  sport  among  the  branches. 

Towards  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season  they  form  a little  magazine  of 
nuts,  beans,  or  acorns;  and,  having 
laid  in  their  hoard,  shut  themselves  up 
with  it  for  the  winter.  As  soon  as  they 
feel  the  first  advances  of  the  cold,  they 
prepare  to  lessen  its  effect,  by  rolling 
thernselve.s  up  in  a ball,  and  thus  exposing  the  smallest  surface  to  the  weather. 
Rirt  it  often  happens  that  the  warmth  of  a sunny  day,  or  an  accidental  change 
from  cold  to  heat,  thaws  their  nearly  stagnant  fluids,  and  they  revive.  On  such 
occasions  they  have  their  jrrovisions  laid  in,  and  they  have  not  far  to  seek  for 
their  support,  in  this  manner  they  continue  usually  asleep,  but  sometimes 
waking,  for  above  live  months  in  the  year,  seldom  venturing  from  their  retreats. 


(Muscarilin  Mouse.)  • 


■*  The  Economic  C.vmp.vonoi..  — The 
length  of  this  aninnil  is  about  four  inches. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Siberia  and 
Khanitsehatka,  where  tliey  make  their  bur- 
rows. The  migration  of  these  (juadrupeds 
have  been  noticed  hy  Dr.  Grieve  and  Pennant. 
*■  In  tire  spring,”  says  the  former  writer, 
they  assemble  in  amazing  numbers,  and 
proceed  in  a direct  course  westward,  swim- 
ming with  the  utmost  intrepidity  over  rivers, 
lakes,  and  even  amis  of  the  sea.  Many  are 
drowned,  and  many  are  destroyerl  by  water 
fowl  or  rapacious  fish.  Those  that  escajie, 
on  emerging  from  the  water,  rest  awhile  to 
bask,  dry  their  fur,  and  refresh  themselves. 
The  Khamtschatdales,  who  have  a kind  of 
superstitious  veneration  for  these  little  ani- 
mals, whenever  they  find  any  of  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  weak  and  exhausted, 
render  them  every  po.ssible  assistance  As 
soon  as  they  have  crossed  the  river  Pens- 
chinska,  at  the  he.ad  of  the  gulph  of  the  same 
name,  they  turn  in  a south  westernly  direction  ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  Jtdy,  generally 
reach  the  rivers  Ochetska  and  Judoma.  a 
distance  of  about  a thousand  miles ! The 
flocks  are  also  so  numerous,  that  travellers  have 


waited  about  two  hours  for  them  to  pass.  The 
retirement  of  these  animals  is  considered  by 
the  Khamtschatdales  as  a serious  misfortune; 
but  their  return  occasions  the  utmost  joy  and 
festivity,  a successful  chase  and  fishery  being 
always  considered  as  its  certain  consequence.” 

Kerr  informs  us,  that  the  Khamtschatdales 
never  destroy  the  hoards  of  these  rats.  Some- 
tiine.s,  indeed,  they  take  away  part  of  their 
store  ; but  in  return  for  this,  they  invari.ably 
leave  some  caveare,  or  other  food,  to  support 
them  in  its  stead. 

Manneu  ov  Cuossino  Rivers. — Th» 
manner  in  which  the  economic  campagnol 
on  their  foraging  excursions  cross  the  rivers 
of  Iceland,  is  thus  described  by  Olaffen : 
“ The  party,  consi.sting  of  from  six  to  ten, 
select  a flat  piece  of  dried  cow-dung,  on  which 
they  place  the  berries  they  collected  in  a heap 
on  the  middle.  Then  with  their  united  force, 
drawing  it  to  the  water's  edge,  they  launch 
it,  and  embark ; placing  themselves  round 
the  heap,  with  their  heads  Joined  over  it,  and 
their  hacks  to  the  water,  their  tails  pendent 
in  the  stream,  serving  the  purpose  of  riid 
ders.” 
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of  tlie  rat  kind,  bnt  witli  a musky 


and  consequently  but  rarely  »een.^  Their  nests  are  lined  with  moss,  grass  and 
dead  leaves;  they  usually  bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a time,  and  that 
but  once  a year,  in  the  spring. f 

THE  MUSK  RAT. — Of  these  animals 
smell,  there  are  also  three  distinctions,  as 
of  the  former ; the  Ondatra,  the  Desman, 
and  the  Pilori.  'Plie  Ondatra  is  a native 
of  Canada,  the  Desman  of  Lapland,  and 
tlie  Filori  of  the  We.st-India  islands.  The 
ondatra  differs  from  all  others  of  its  kind, 
in  having  the  tail  flatted  and  carried  edge- 
ways. 'The  desman  has  a long  extended 
snout  like  the  shrew-mouse  ; and  the  pilori 
a short  tail,  as  thick  atone  end  as  the  (Musk Rat) 

other.  They  all  resemble  each  other  in  being  fond  of  the  water,  but  particularly 
in  that  musky  odour  from  whence  they  have  taken  their  name. 

Of  these,  the  ondatra  is  the  most  remarlyible,  and  has  been  the  most  minutely 
described.  (^)  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a small  rabbit,  but  has  the  hair, 
the  colour,  and  the  tail  of  a rat,  except  that  it  is  Hatted  on  the  sides,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Rut  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  upon  other  accounts,  and  dif- 
ferent from  all  otlier  animals  whatever.  It  is  so  formed  that  it  can  contract  and 
enlarge  its  body  at  pleasure.  It  has  a muscle  like  that  of  horses,  by  which  they 
move  their  hides,  lying  immediately  under  the  .skin,  and  that  furnished  with  such 
a power  of  contraction,  together  with  such  an  elasticity  in  the  false  ribs,  that 
this  animal  can  creep  into  a hole  where  others,  seemingly  mucli  less,  cannot 
follow.  The  female  is  remarkable  also  for  two  distinct  apertures,  one  for  urine, 
the  other  for  propagation.  The  male  is  equally  observable  for  a peculiarity  of 
conformation ; the  musky  smell  is  much  stronger  at  one  particular  season  of  the 
year  than  any  other;  and  the  marks  of  the  sex  seem  to  appear  and  disappear  in 
the  same  manner. 


The  ondatra  in  some  measure  resembles  the  beaver  in  its  nature  and  dispo- 
sition. They  both  live  in  society  during  winter ; tliey  both  form  houses  of  two 
feet  and  a halt  wide,  in  which  they  reside  several  families  together.  In  these 
they  do  not  assemble  to  sleep  as  the  marmot,  but  purely  to  slielter  themselves 
from  the  rigour  of  the  season.  However,  tliey  do  not  lay  up  magazines  of  pro- 
vision like  the  beaver;  they  only  form  a kind  of  covert  way  to  and  round  their 
dwelling,  Irom  whence  they  issue  to  procure  water  and  roots,  upon  which  they' 
subsist.  During  winter  their  houses  are  covered  under  a depth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  ot  snow ; so  that  they  must  lead  but  a cold,  gloomy,  and  a necessitous  life, 
during  its  continuance.  During  summer  they  separate  two  by  two,  and  feed 
upon  the  variety  ol  roots  and  vegetables  that  the  season  offers.  They  then 
become  extremely  fat,  and  are  much  sought  alter,  as  well  for  their  flesh  as  their 


* Periodical.  Lethargy.  — A.  M.  Man- 
gili,  of  Pavia,  has  published  his  observations 
on  the  periodical  lethargy  of  this  species  in 
particular,  among  lethargic  quadniiHjds.  His 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  arterial  blood  necessary 
to  excite  and  revive  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral 
organ,  flows  less  copiously  to  this  organ  in 
the  hybematiug  animals,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  the  arteries  he  had  found  in 
such  animals,  and  of  the  smallness  of  their 
calibre  ; these  concuning  with  other  exterior 
cau.si's  of  ilebility,  diminishes  the  energy  of 
the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  produces  at  first 
sleep,  and  eventually,  continued  lethargy. — 
TuANSACTIONS  IloYAI.  SOCIKI’T. 


f The  Fat  Dormouse. — This  species  is 
still  used  fur  food  in  Italy,  and  is  taken 
simply  by  preparing  a fit  place  for  its  winter 
quarters  in  the  wood,  which  is  large  enough 
for  many  of  them  to  retire  to,  whence  they 
are  taken  toward  the  end  of  .Autumn.  The 
Koinans  were  very  fond  of  them  as  food ; 
they  kept  and  fattened  them  for  the  table  in 
receptacles  called  Gliraria.  Martial  tells  us 
that  they  are  fattest  alter  hyberiuiting,  when 
they  have  had  nothing  but  sleep  to  fatten  on; 
on  which  Bufi'ou  observes,  that  the  Loir,  at 
all  times  fat,  keeps  itself  in  condition  in 
winter  by  waking  occasionally,  and  taking 
food  at  intervals. 


(jf)  Buil'un,  vol.  XX.  p.  4. 
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skins,  Avliich  are  very  valuable.''^  They  then  also  acquire  a very  strong  scent  of 
musk,  so  pleasing  to  an  European,  but  which  ths  savages  of  Canada  cannot 
abide.  Wliat  we  admire  as  a perfume,  they  consider  as  a most  abominable 
stench,  and  call  one  of  their  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  this  animal  is  seen  to 
burrow  in  numbers,  by  the  name  of  the  stinking  river,  as  well  as  the  rat  itself, 
v^’hicll  is  denominated  by  them  the  stinkard.  This  is  a strange  diversity  among 
mankind ; and,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  different  kinds  of  fond  among 
different  nations.  Such  as  chiefly  feed  upon  rancid  oils  and  putrid  flesh,  will 
often  mistake  the  nature  of  scents  ; and,  having  been  long  used  to  ill  smells,  will 
by  habit  consider  them  as  perfumes.  Be  this  as  it  will,  although  these  nations  of 
nortliern  savages  consider  the  musk  rat  as  intolerably  foetid,  they  nevertheless 
regard  it  as  very  good  eating  ; and,  indeed,  in  this  they  imitate  the  epicures  of 
Europe  very  exactly,  whose  taste  seldom  relishes  a dish  till  the  nose  gives  the 
.strongest  marks  of  disapprobation.  As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  a good  deal 
resembles  the  beaver  in  its  habits  and  disposition;  but,  as  its  instincts  are  less 
powerful,  and  its  economy  less  exact,  I will  reserve  for  the  description  of  that 
animal  a part  of  what  may  be  applicable  to  this. 

THE  CRlCE'rUS. — The  cricetus,‘or  German  rat,  which  Buffon  calls  the 
Hamster,  greatly  resembles 
the  water-rat  in  its  size,  small 
eyes,  and  tlie  shortness  of  its 
tail.  It  differs  in  colour,  being 
rather  browner,  like  the  Nor- 
way rat,  with  the  belly  and 
legs  of  a dirty  yellow.  But 
the  marks  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  others, 
are  two  pouches,  like  those  of 
a baboon,  or.  each  side  of  its 
jaw,  under  the  skin,  into 
which  it  can  cram  a large 
quantity  of  provision.  These 
bags  are  oblong,  and  of  the  size,  when  idled,  of  a large  walnut.  They  oi)en 
into  the  mouth,  and  fall  back  along  the  neck  to  the  shoulder.  Into  these  the 
animal  can  thrust  the  surplus  of  those  fruits  or  grains  it  gathers  in  the  lields,. 
such  as  w'heat,  peas,  or  acorns.  When  the  immediate  calls  of  hunger  are 
satislied,  it  then  falls  to  hlling  these ; and  thus,  loaded  with  two  great  Imnches 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw',  it  returns  home  to  its  hole  to  deposit  the  spoil  as  a store 
for  the  winder,  'fhc  size,  the  fecundity,  and  the  voraciousness  of  this  animal 
render  it  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the  countries  where  it  is  found,  and  every 
method  is  made  use  of  to  destroy  it. 

But,  although  this  animal  is  very  noxious  with  respect  to  man,  yet,  considered 
with  regard  to  those  instincts  which  conduce  to  its  own  support  and  convenience. 


(IlamsttT.) 


* Tuf,  Musk  Rat.  — Tlie  Imlians  kill 
these  animals  hy  spearing  them  through  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  making  their  approach 
with  great  caution,  for  the  Musquashes  take 
to  the  water  wheti  alarmed  by  a noise  on  the 
ice.  An  experienced  hunter  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  direction  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  position  in  which  its  inmates  lie, 
that  he  can  transfix  four  or  five  at  a time. 
As  soon  as,  from  (he  motion  of  the  spear,  it 
is  evident  that  an  animal  is  stnick,  the  house 
is  broken  down,  and  it  is  taken  out.  The 
Musquash  is  a watchful,  but  not  a very  shy 
animal.  It  will  come  very  near  to  a boat  or 
canoe,  but  dives  instantly  on  perceiving  the 
flash  of  a gun.  It  may  be  frequently  seen 


sitting  on  the  shores  of  small  muddy  islands, 
in  a rounded  furm,  and  not  easily  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  a piece  of  earth,  until  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into 
the  wafer.  In  the  act  of  diving,  when  sur- 
prised, it  gives  a smart  blow  to  the  water 
with  its  tail.  Ilearne  states  that  it  is  easily 
tamed,  soon  grows  fond,  is  very  cleanly  and 
playful,  and  smells  pleasantly  (I;  of  musk. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  hats.  Between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  skins  are  annually  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  North  Ame- 
rica.   RlCHAIiUSUN's  NoUTU  AMEltlCAIf- 

ZuoLOax. 
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It  deserves  our  admiration,  {g)  Its  hole  offers  a very  curious  oliject  for  contem- 
plation. and  shows  a degree  ol  skill  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  rat  kind  * It 

inliabilant.  It  is  generally  made  on  an  inclining  ground,  and  always  has  two 
entrances,  one  perpendicular  and  the  other  oblique;  though,  if  there  be  more 

duais°below'‘  ^Tl"  ' ’ ™f"y.  Perpendicular  holes  as  there  are  indivi- 

duals below.  T he  perpendicular  hole  is  usually  that  through  which  they  <ro  in 

and  out:  the  oblique  serves  to  give  a thorough  air  to  keep  the  retreafcleai 
and  in  case  one  hole  is  stopped,  to  give  an  exit  at  this.  Within  about  a foot 
ot  the  perpendicular  hole,  the  animal  makes  two  more,  where  are  deposited  the 
family  ’s  provisions,  'riiese  are  much  more  spacious  than  the  foS!  S are 
large  111  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  store.  Beside  these,  there  is  still 

lorth  her  young;  all  these  comniiimcate  with  each  other,  and  all  together  taL 
up  a space  ol  ten  or  twelve  jeet  m diameter.  These  animals  fiirnishlheir  store- 
houses  with  dry  corn  well  cleaned;  they  also  lay  in  corn  in  the  ear,  and  beans 
and  peas  in  tlie  pod.  These,  when  occasion  requires,  they  afterwards  separate 
carrying  out  the  pods  and  empty  ears  by  their  oblique  passage.  They  usually 
begin  to  lay  m at  the  latter  end  ol  August;  and,  as  each  magazine  is  filled  the^ 
carefully  cover  up  the  mouth  with  earth,  and  that  so  neatly  that  it  is  no  easy  mSter 
to  discover  where  the  earth  has  been  removed.  The  only  means  of  finding  out 
their  retreats  are,  therefore,  to  observe  the  oblique  entrLce,  which  generally 
has  a small  quantity  of  earth  before  it ; and  this,  though  often  several  ya^rds  from 
their  perpendicular  retirat,  leads  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  search  to  make 
the  discovery.  Many  German  peasants  are  known  to  make  a livelihood  by 
finding  out  and  bringing  off  their  hoards,  which,  in  a fruitful  season,  often 
turnisli  two  bushels  of  good  gram  in  each  apartment. 

Like  most  others  of  the  rat  kind,  they  produce  t'wice  or  thrice  a year  and 
bring  hve  or  six  at  a time.  ’ 


THE  LEM  M ING.— Having  considered  various  kinds  of  these  noxious  little 
animals  that  elude  the  indig- 
nation of  mankind,  and  sub- 
sist by  their  number,  not  their 
strength,  we  come  to  a species 
more  bold,  more  dangerous, 
and  more  numerous  than  any 
of  the  former.  'I'he  lemming, 
which  is  a native  of  >candi- 
navia,  is  often  seen  to  pour 
down  in  myriads  from  the 
northern  mountains,  and,  like 
a pestilence,  destroy  all  the 

productions  of  the  earth.  It  ^ 

is  described  as  being  largei  ^ emmiri".) 

than  a dormouse,  with  a bushy  tail,  though  shorter.  It  is  covered  with  thin  hair 


• Instinct  and  Intellioence. — Nothing 
so  greatly  shows  the  jiower  and  extent  of  the 
resources  of  Nature,  us  the  modes  in  which 
she  supplies  liy  in.-tiuct  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence,  and  puts  a hliiid  and  necessary  force 
in  the  place  ol  judgment  and  reason.  When 
this  is  done,  we  find  tliose  beings  whicli  are 
in  reality  the  most  stujiid,  appear  to  possess 
the  most  extensive  miellectual  faculties. 
They  seem  to  appioximate  to  man,  to  equal, 
nay,  to  surpass  him  in  foresight  and  saga- 
city.  What  is  most  singular  is,  that  these 


remarkable  faculties  are  usually  accompanied 
by  organs  the  most  limited,  and  jihysical 
qualities  the  most  feeble.  Tlie  circumstance, 
however,  which  sejiarales  instinct  from  intel- 
ligence, and  gives  to  the  latter  the  most  de- 
cided superiority,  is,  that  instinct  is  circum- 
scribed to  a small  number  of  actions,  out  of 
the  range  of  which  it  is  absolutely  nothing 
But  intelligence,  on  the  contrary,  ahva\%' 
present,  and  always  ready  for  action,  extends 
itself  to  all  circumstances,  to  all  times,  and 
to  all  places.  With  instinct  the  world  is 


(g)  Buffon,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  159. 
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of  various  colours.  The  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  as  arc 
likewise  the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  (he  rest  of  the  body  is  reddish,  intermixed 
with  small  black  spots  of  various  figures,  as  far  as  the  tail,  wliich  is  not  above 
half  an  inch  long.  The  eyes  are  little  and  black,  the  ears  round  and  inclining 
towards  tlie  back,  the  legs  before  are  short,  and  those  behind  longer,  which 
gives  it  a great  degree  of  swiftness.  But  what  it  is  much  more  remarkable  for 
than  its  figure  are,  its  amazing  fecundity  and  extraordinary  migrations. 

In  wet  seasons,  all  of  the  rat  kind  are  known  to  propagate  more  than  in  dry ; 
but  this  species  in  particular  is  so  assisted  in  multiplying  by  the  moisture  of  the 
weather,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  sincerely  believe  that  they  drop  from 
the  clouds,  and  that  the  same  magazines  that  furnish  hail  and  snow,  pour  the 
lemming  also  upon  them.'^  In  fact,  after  long  rain,  these  animals  set  forward 
from  their  native  mountains,  and  several  millions  in  a troop  deluge  the  whole 
plain  with  their  numbers.  (^’■)  They  move,  for  the  most  part,  in  a square, 
inarching  forward  by  night  and  lying  still  by  day.  Thus,  like  an  animated 
torrent,  (hey  are  often  seen  more  than  a mile  broad  covering  (he  ground,  and 
that  so  thick  that  the  hindmost  touches  its  leader.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  poor 
inhabitant  resists  or  attempts  to  stop  their  progress,  they  still  keep  moving  for- 
ward ; and,  though  thousands  are  destrtned,  myriads  are  seen  to  succeed  and 
make  their  destruction  impracticable.  They  generally  move  in  lines,  which  are 
about  three  feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly  parallel.  'Pheir  march  is  always 
directed  from  the  north-west  to  (he  south-east,  and  regularly  conducted  from 
the  beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  are  turned,  nothing  can  stop  them  ; 
they  go  directly  forward,  impelled  by  some  strange  power;  and,  from  the  time 
tliey  first  set  out,  they  never  once  think  of  retreating.  If  a lake  or  a river 
happens  to  interrupt  their  progress,  they  all  together  take  the  water  and  swim 
over  it;  a fire,  a deep  w'ell,  or  a torrent,  does  not  turn  them  out  of  their  straight- 
lined  direction ; they  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames,  or  leap  down  the  well,  and 
ure  sometimes  seen  climbing  up  on  the  other  side,  if  they  are  interrupted  by  a 
boat  across  a river  while  they  are  swimming,  they  never  attempt  to  swim  round 
it,  but  mount  directly  up  its  sides;  and  the  boat-men,  who  know  how  vain  re- 
sistance iti  such  a case  would  be,  calmly  sull'er  the  living  torrent  to  pass  over, 
which  it  does  without  further  damage.  If  they  meet  with  a stack  of  hay  or  corn 
that  interrupts  their  passage,  instead  of  going  over  it  they  gnaw  their  way 
through  ; if  they  are  stopped  by  a house  in  their  course,  if  they  cannot  get  through 
it,  they  continue  there  till  they  die.  It  they  are  interrupted  in  their  course,  and 
a man  shoidd  imprudently  venture  to  attack  one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is  no 
way  intimidated  by  the  disparity  of  strength,  but  1‘nriously  flies  up  at  its  oppo- 
nent, and,  barking  somewhat  like  a puppy,  wherever  it  fastens  does  not  easily 
quit  the  hold.  If  at  last  the  leader  be  forced  out  of  its  line,  which  it  defends  as 
long  as  it  can,  and  be  separated  from  (he  rest  of  its  kind,  it  sets  up  a plaintive 
cry  diflerent  from  that  of  anger,  and,  as  some  pretend  to  say,  gives  itself  a 
voluntary  death,  by  hanging  itself  on  the  fork  of  a tree. 


bounded  to  it  alone,  but  the  reign  of  intelli- 
gence extends  beyond  the  duininion  of  the 
senses. 

The  hamster,  presents  a curious  example 
of  extended  instinct  and  houndless  intelli- 
gence. For  man  alone  the  future  exists  in 
the  present.  JSJo  other  animal  is  capable  of 
foresight,  or  of  conibiming  his  actions  by 
anticipated  knowledge  to  future  contiugt'ii- 
cies.  Other  animals  exist  btit  in  the  iireseiit, 
and  they  ap])eiir  iu  fact,  to  have  little  or  no 
perception  of  lime.  The  hamster  lays  in 
magazines  more  titan  its  wants  retpiire,  and 
thus  it  is  enabled  to  wait  the  return  of  spring, 
and  the  matin itj-  of  the  harvest.  In  other 


respects  it  is  a stupid  animal,  altogether 
under  the  empire  of  circumstances  iu  which 
it  may  be  placed. — Guiki'itu. 

* Vui.o.vii  Conjecture. — It  was  one® 
believed  that  these  animals  fell  from  the 
clouds  at  jitirticular  seasons,  and  some  have 
affirmed  thiit  they  have  seen  a lemming  in. 
its  descent : but  an  accident  of  this  kind  is 
easily  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
lemming  escaping  now  and  then  Ifom  the 
claws  of  some  biid  which  had  seized  it,  and 
thus  falling  to  the  ground ; a circumstance 
which  is  said  not  unfrujuently  to  take  place 
when  the  animals  are  seized  by  crows,  gulls, 
&C. SlIAW. 


(g)  Phil.  Traus.  voL  ii.  p.  872, 
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An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destnictive  would  quickly  render  the  countries 
where  tlicy  appear  utterly  unitdiabitable,  did  it  not  fortunately  happen  that  the 
same,  rapacity  that  animates  them  to  destroy  the  labours  of  mankind,  at  last 
impels  them  to  destroy  and  devour  each  other,  After  commilting  iiicredibl 
■devastations,  they  are  at  last  seen  to  separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with 
deadly  hatred,  along  the  coasts  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  'Fhe  Laplanders, 
who  observe  them  thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their  mutual 
animosity  as  a happy  riddance  of  the  most  dreadful  pest,  form  ominous  prog- 
nostics from  the  manner  of  their  arrangement.  They  consider  their  combats  as 
a presage  of  war,  and  expect  an  invasion  from  the  Russians  or  the  Swedes,  as 
the  sides  next  those  kingdoms,  happen  to  conquer.  The  two  divisions,  however 
continue  their  engagements  and  animosity  uutil-one  party  overcomes  the  other* 
From  that  time  they  utterly  disappear,  nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of 
either  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered.  Some  suppose  that  they  rush  head- 
long into  the  sea,  others  that  they  kill  themselves,  as  some  are  found  hanging 
on  the  forked  branches  of  a tree,  and  others  still  that  they  are  destroyed  by  the 
young  spring  herbage.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that,  having  devoured 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and  having  notliing  more  to  subsist 
on,  they  then  fall  to  devouring  each  otlier ; and,  having  habituated  themselves 
to  that  kind  of  food,  continue  it.  However  this  be,  they  are  often  found  dead 
by  thousands,  and  their  carcasses  have  been  known  to  infect  the  air  for  several 
miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  very  malignant  disorders.  They  seem  also  to 
infect  the  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  often  die  at  afte  wards  feed 
in  the  places  where  they  passed. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  male  is  larger  and  more  beautifull  spotted  t an  the  female. 
They  are  extremely  prolific  ; and  what  is  extraordinary,  their  breeding  does  not 
hinder  their  march  ; for  some  of  them  have  been  observed  to  carry  one  young 
one  in  their  mouth,  and  another  on  their  back.  They  are  greatly  preyed  upon 
by  the  ermine,  and,  as  we  are  told  even  by  the  rein-deer.  The  .Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  who  live  by  husbandry,  consider  an  invasion  from  these  vermin 
as  a terrible  visitation  ; but  it  is  very  dilTercut  with  respect  to  tlie  Laplanders 
who  lead  a vagrant  life,  and  who,  like  the  lemmings  tliemselves,  if  (heir  pro* 
visions  be  destroyed  in  one  part  of  the  country,  can  easily  retire  to  another 
These  are  never  so  happy  as  when  an  army  of  lemmings  come  down  amongst 
them;  for  then  they  feast  upon  their  flesh;  whicJi  though  horrid  food 
and  which,  though  even  dogs  and  cats  are  known  to  detest,  these  little 
savages  esteem  very  good  eating,  and  devour  greedily.  They  are  glad  of  their 
arrival  also  upon  another  account,  for  they  always  expect  a great  plenty 
of  game  the  year  following,  among  those  fields  which  the  lemmings  have 
destroyed. 

'I'HE  MOLE  — To  these  minute  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  a great  part 
of  whose  lives  is  past  in  holes  under 
ground,  I will  subjoin  one  little  animal 
more,  no  way  resembling  the  rat,  except 
that  its  wliole  life  is  spent  there.  As  we 
have  seen  some  quadrupeds  formed  to 
crop  the  surface  of  the  fields,  and  others 
to  live  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  so  the 
mole  is  formed  to  live  wholly  under  the 
earth,  as  if  Nature  meant  that  no  place 
should  be  left  wliolly  nntenanted. 

I'his  animal,  so  well  known  in  England,  is,  however,  utterly  a stranger  in 
other  places,  and  particularly  in  Ireland.  For  such,  therefore,  as  have  never 
seen  it,  a short  (lescrqHion  will  be  necessary.  And,  in  the  lirst  place,  (hough 
fiomewhat  ot  a size  itetween  (he  rat  and  (he  mouse,  it  no  t\ay  rcsendilcs  either, 
being  an  animal  entirely  of  a singular  kind,  and  perfectly  unlike  any  other 
quadruped  whatever,  it  is  bigger  than  a mouse,  with  a coat  of  line,  short, 

f^')  Di.-lior.i’.aia'  I!<.iso  .■..lO,  vol.  ii,  p.  610, 
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glossy,  black  hair.  Its  nose  is  long  and  pointed,  resembling  that  of  a hog, 
blit  much  longer.  Its  eyes  are  so  small  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discern 
them.*  Instead  of  ears  it  has  only  holes  in  the  place.  Its  neck  is  so  short 
that  the  head  seems  stuck  upon  the  shoulders.  'Phe  body  is  thick  and  round, 
terminating  by  a very  small,  short  tail,  and  its  legs  also  are  so  very  short, 
that  the  animal  seems  to  lie  flat  on  its  belly.  From  under  its  belly,  as  it  rests 
in  this  position,  the  four  feet  appear  just  as  if  they  immediately  grew  out  of  the 
body.  'Phus  the  animal  appears  to  us  at  first  view  as  a mass  of  flesh  covered 
with  a fine,  shining,  black  skin,  with  a little  head,  and  scarce  any  legs,  eyes,  or 
tail.  On  a closer  inspection,  however,  two  little  black  points  may  be  discerned, 
that  are  its  eyes.  The  ancients,  and  some  of  the  moderns,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  animal  was  utterly  blind  ; but  Derham,  by  the  help  of  a microscope,  plainly 
discovered  all  the  parts  of  the  eye  that  are  known  in  other  animals,  such  as  the 
pupil,  the  vitreous  and  the  crystalline  humours. f The  fore-legs  appear  very 
short  and  strong,  and  furnished  with  five  claws  to  each.  These  are  turned  out- 
wards and  backwards,  as  the  hands  of  a man  when  swimming.  '^I'he  hind  legs 
are  longer  and  weaker  than  the  fore,  being  only  used  to  a.ssist  its  motions; 
whereas  the  others  are  continually  employed  in  digging.  The  teeth  are  like 
those  of  a shrew-mouse,  and  there  are  five  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw,  which 
stand  out;  but  those  behind  are  divided  into  points.  The  tongue  is  as  large  as 
the  mouth  will  hold. 

The  smallness  of  its  eyes,  which  induced  the  ancients  to  think  it  was  blind,  is, 
to  this  animal,  a peculiar  advantage.  A small  degree  of  vision  is  sufficient  fora 
creature  that  is  ever  destined  to  live  in  darkness.  A more  extensive  sight  would 
only  have  served  to  show  the  horrors  of  its  prison,  while  Nature  had  denied  it 
the  means  of  an  escape. 

As  the  eye  is  thus  perfectly  fitted  to  the  animal’s  situation,  so  also  are  the 


* Blindness  of  the  Mole. — Thc.Grceks, 
as  has  been  generally  assumed,  described  the- 
mole  as  blind,  an  error  which  modern  zoo- 
logists have  piqued  themselves  in  detecting ; 
M.  Olivier,  however,  Ivas  shown  that  this 
wonderl'ul  people,  whose  mental  faculties  shot 
forth  as  it  were  a meteor  through  the  sur- 
rounding density,  and  anticipated  the  pro- 
gress of  human  art  and  intellect  by  many 
tedious  ages,  ivere  not  so  idle  in  their  obser- 
vations, or  incautious  in  their  conclusions. 
The  a<rira\a^  of  the  Greeks  was,  doubtless, 
the  animal  now  under  consideration,  which 
was  indigenous  in  their  country  or  around 
them,  whereas  the  mole  was  an  exotic  in 
Greece.  The  Romans  may,  however,  bear 
the  blame  of  having  led  us  into  this  error,  by 
rendering  the  word  o<T7roAo|  into  talpa,  and 
applying  that  word  to  the  mole  of  Europe. — 
Griffith. 

f Vision  of  the  Mole. — Docs  the  mole 
see  ? Aristotle  and  all  the  Greek  philosophers, 
thought  it  blind.  Galen,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  the  mole  saw.  He  affirmed 
that  it  has  all  the  known  means  of  sight. 
The  question  has  been  resumed  in  modem 
times.  Naturalists  have  found  the  eye  of 
the  animal.  It  is  very  small — not  larger  than 
a millet  seed  ; its  colour  is  an  ebony  black ; 
it  is  hard  to  the  touch  ; and  can  scarcely  be 
depressed  by  squeezing  it  between  the  fingers. 
Besides  the  eyelid  which  covers  it,  it  is  pro- 


tected by  long  hairs,  which  crossing  each 
other,  fonn  a thick  and  strong  bandage. 
Such  an  eye  ought  to  be  destined  to  see.  But 
anatomists  do  nut  find  the  optic  nerve.  Wh.it 
use  could  an  eye  be  of,  deprived  of  a nerve, 
which  in  other-  animals  transmits  the  visual 
sensations  to  the  brain  ? This  consideration 
naturally  tends  to  restore  the  opinion  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  Greeks,  and  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  mole  does  not  see,  and  that  its  eye 
is  only  a mdiraental  point,  without  use. 

Direct  experiments,  however,  made  at  the 
request  of  G.  St.  Hilaire,  show  most  incon- 
testibly  that  the  mole  makes  use  of  its  eyes, 
since  it  turns  to  avoid  obstacles  placed  in  its 
way.  But  if  the  mole  sees,  how  is  this  .ac- 
complished without  an  optic  nerve.  M.  Serres 
was  of  opinion  that  the  place  of  this  nerve 
was  supplied  by  a superior  brancli  of  the  fifth 
pair,  analogous  to  the  opthalmic  branch  of 
Willis. 

According  to  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  this 
change  of  function  in  a nerve,  which  is  not 
naturally  destined  to  perform,  does  not  exist. 
The  mole  sees  by  aid  of  a particular  nerve, 
being  unable,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
extension  of  the  olfactorj'  apparatus,  to  follow 
the  direction  which  it  takes  in  other  animals, 
towards  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  takes 
another  direction,  and  anastomoses,  in  the 
nearest  point  (au  plus  pres,)  willi  the  nerve 
of  the  fifth  uair  — Auc.vna  of  Sciencb^ 
1832. 
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senses  of  hearing  and  smelling."^  Tlie  first  gives  it  notice  of  the  most  distant 
appearance  of  danger ; the  other  directs  it,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  to  its  food. 
T he  wants  ol  a subterraneous  animal  can  be  but  few  ; and  these  are  sullicient  to 
supply  them  : to  eat,  and  to  produce  its  kind,  are  the  whole  employment  of  such 
a life  ; and  for  both  these  purposes  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  by  Nature  (g) 

Thus  admirably  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a life  of  darkness  and  solitude;  with 
no  appetites  but  what  it  can  easi  y indulge,  with  no  enemies  but  what  it  caa 
easily  evade  or  conquer.  As  soon  as  it  has  once  buried  itself  in  the  earth,  it 
seldom  stirs  out,  unless  forced  by  violent  rains  in  summer,  or  when  in  pursuit 
of  its  prey,  it  happens  to  come  too  near  the  surface,  and  thus  gets  into  the 
open  air,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  unnatural  element.  In  general,  it 
chooses  the  looser  softer  grounds,  beneath  which  it  can  travel  with  greater  ease ; 
in  such  also  it  generally  finds  the  greatest  number  of  worms  and  insects,  upon 
which  it  chiefly  preys.  It  is  observed  to  be  most  active,  and  to  cast  up  most 
earth,  immediately  before  rain ; and,  in  winter,  before  a thaw:  at  those  times 
the  worms  and  insects  begin  to  be  in  motion  ; and  approach  tlie  surface,  whither 
this  industrious  animal  pursues  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  very  dry  weather, 
the  mole  seldom  or  never  forms  any  hillocks  ; for  then  it  is  obliged  to  penetrate 
deeper  after  its  pre}",  w hich  at  such  .seasons  retire  far  into  the  ground. 

As  the  moles  very  seldom  come  above  ground,  (g)  they  have  but  few'  enemies  ; 
and  very  readily  evade  the  pursuit  of  animals  stronger  and  swifter  than  them- 
selves. 'Fheir  greatest  calamity  is  an  inundation  ; which  w herever  it  happens,  they 
are  seen,  in  numbers,  attempting  to  save  themselves  by  swiiiiniuig,  and  using 
every  »rflbrt  to  reach  the  higher  grounds.  The  greatest  part,  however,  perish,  as 
well  as  their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes  behind.  Were  it  not  for  such 
accidents,  from  their  great  fecundity,  they  would  become  extremely  troublesome; 
and  as  it  is,  in  some  places,  they  are  con.sidered  by  the  farmer  as  his  greatest 
pest.f  They  couple  towards  the  approach  of  spring:  and  their  young  are  found 


* Hkauing  ok  the  Moi.b. — It  is  & common 
obscrviitiuii  among  ourselves,  that  the  loss  of 
one  faculty,  is  generally  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  the  perfection  of  another. 
We  have  also  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
that  Nature,  to  a very  considerable  extent, 
is  ever  willing  to  vary  and  change  the  physi- 
calities  of  a being,  in  accordance  with  its 
circumstances  and  situation.  We  neerl  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  fiiul  that  the  blind 
Spalax  has  tlie  organs  of  hearing  in  a very 
perfect  state.  The  external  ear,  indeed,  has 
but  a very  small  outward  expansion,  but  the 
auditory  canal  is  very  large,  and  the  whole 
organ  internally  greatly  developed.  When 
on  the  surface,  they  almost  always  carry  the 
head  raised,  apparently  for  the  puqiose  of 
more  etfectually  hearing  what  is  passing 
around  them;  thus  relying  on  their  most 
perfect  faculty,  for  a forewarning  of  approach- 
ing danger,  which  they  have  not  the  means 
of  detecting  by  sight. — Gkikkith. 

f Moles  and  Mole-catchkhs. — “ The 
moles  are  beginning  to  throw  up  the  earth. 


and  to  destroy  the  herbage  of  the  light  soils. 
What  an  extraordinary  animal  is  the  mole* 
VV  e constantly'  see  his  trace  of  destructiveness, 
but  how  difficult  is  it  to  track  him  to  his 
hiding  place.  The  mole  is  destioyed  by  a 
trap  of  peculiar  construction,  which  is  dis- 
charged by  the  little  animal  passing  through 
it.  The  mole-catcher — in  general  a quiet  old 
man,  who  passes  the  winter  in  making  his 
traps  in  his  chimney  corner — comes  forth  at 
this  season  with  his  implements  of  destruc- 
tion. His  practised  eyes  soon  discover  tho 
track  of  the  mole,  from  the  mound  which  he 
throws  up  to  some  neighbouring  bank,  or 
from  one  mound  to  another.  It  is  in  this 
track  or  run  that  he  sets  his  trap,  a few  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  the  mole 
passes  through  this  little  engine  of  his  ruin, 
he  disturbs  a peg  which  holds  down  a strong 
hazel  tod  in  a bent  position.  The  moment 
the  peg  is  moved,  the  end  of  the  rod  which  is 
held  down  flies  up,  and  with  it  comes  up  the 
poor  mole^  dragged  out  of  the  earth  which  he 
has  so  ingeniously  excavated,  to  be  gibbeted 


(g)  Testes  habet  maximos,  parasfatas  amplissimas,  novum  corpus  seminide  ab  his  diversum 
ac  separatum.  Penem  ctiain  facile  omnium,  ni  fallur,  animalium  lougissimum,  ex  quibus 
coUigere  est  maximam  prae  reliquis  omnibus  animalibus  voluptatem  in  coitu,  hoc  abjectum  et 
vile  animalculum  percipere,  ut  habeant  quod  ipsi  invideant  qui  in  hoc  supremas  vitm  suas 
delicias  collocant ; Ray’s  Synops.  Quadnip.  p.  '.’39.  Huic  opinioni  asseutitur  J).  Buffon, 
attamen  non  mihi  apparet  magnitudiuem  partium  bUein  voluptatem  augere.  Maribus  enim 
aalacissimis  coutrariuin  obtinet 


(g)  Buffon. 
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about  tlie  beginning  of  May.  They  generally  have  four  or  five  at  a time  ; and 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  among  other  mole-hills,  that  in  which  the  female  has 
broil" ht  forth  her  young.  These  are  made  with  much  greater  art  than  the  rest; 
and  arc  usually  large.  The  female,  in  order  to  form  this  retreat,  begins  by 
erecting  the  earth  into  a tolerably  spacious  apartment,  which  is  supported  within 
by  partitions,  at  proper  distances,  that  prevent  the  roof  from  falling.  All  round 
this  she  works,  and  beats  the  earth  very  firm,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  keeping 
out  the  rain  let  it  be  never  so  violent.  As  the  hillock  in  which  this  apartment" 
is  thus  formed,  is  raised  above  ground,  the  apartment  itself  is  consequently 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and,  therefore,  less  subject  to  accidental  slight  inun- 
dations. The  place  being  thus  fitted,  she  then  procures  grass  and  dry  leaves; 
as  a bed  for  her  young.  There  they  lie  secure  from  wet,  and  she  continues  to 
make  their  retreat  equally  so  from  danger ; for  all  round  this  hill  of  her  own 
raising,  are  holes  running  into  the  earth,  that  part  from  the  middle  apartment, 
like  rays  from  a centre,  and  extend  about  fifteen  feet  in  every  direction : these 
resemble  so  many  walks  or  cha,ses,  into  which  the  animal  makes  her  subter- 
raneous excursions,  and  supplies  her  young  with  such  roots  or  insects  as  she  can 
provide:  but  they  contribute  still  more  to  the  general  .safety  ; for  as  the  mole  is 
very  quick  of  hearing,  the  instant  she  perceives  her  little  habitation  attacked, 
she  takes  to  her  burrow,  and  unless  the  earth  be  dug  away  by  "several  men  at 
once,  she  and  her  young  always  make  a good  retreat. 

The  mole  is  scarcely  found,  except  in  cultivated  countries:  the  varieties  are 
but  few.  'I’hat  which  is  found  in  Virginia,  resembles  the  common  mole,  except 
in  colour,  which  is  black,  mixed  with  a deep  purple.^  There  are  sometimes 
white  moles,  seen  particularly  in  Poland,  rather  larger  than  the  former.  As  their 
skin  is  so  very  soft  and  beautiful,  it  is  odd  that  it  has  not  been  turned  to  any 
advantage.  Agricola  tell  us,  that  he  saw  hats  made  from  it,  the  finest  and  the 
most  beautiful  that  could  be  imagined. 


■without  a chance  of  escape.  The  trap  is  very 
simple  and  etiectual ; but, somehow,  the  moles 
flourish  in  spite  of  their  human  enemies. 
Mole-catchers,  a plodding,  unscientific  race, 
know  little,  of  their  trade,  which  requires  the 
most  accurate  study  of  the  habits  of  the 
animal.  There  was  a Fronehman  of  the  name 
of  Le.  Court,  a man  of  great  knowledge  and 
perseverance,  who  did  not  think  it  beneath 
him  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  mole.  lie  established  a 
school  for  mole-catching,  and  taught  many, 
what  he  had  acquired  by  incessant  practice, 
the  art  of  tracing  the  mole  to  his  hiding 
place  in  the  ground,  and  cutting  off'  his 
retreat.  The  skill  of  this  man  once  saved  a 
large  and  fertile  district  of  France  from  inun- 
dation by  a canal,  whose  banks  the  moles  had 
undermined  in  every  direction.  Le  Court 
alone  saw  the  mischief,  and  could  stop  it. 
Doubts  have  been  entertained,  whether  the 
moles  are  really  so  mischievous  to  the  farmer 
as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  assist  the  draining  of 
land  by  funning  their  excavations,  and  that 
they  thus  prevent  the  foot-rot  in  sheep.” — 
N^TUR.VLlSTs’  C.II.END.VK,  APHIL. 

* North  Aukiuc.vn  Shrew-Moi.e.  — 


The  shrew-mole  resembles  the  common  Euro- 
pean mole  in  its  habits,  in  leading  a subter- 
raneous life,  forming  galleries,  throwing  up 
little  mounds  of  earth,  and  in  feeding  jirin- 
cipally  on  earthworms  and  grubs.  Dr.  God- 
man  has  given  a detailed  and  interesting 
account  of  their  manners,  particularly  of  one 
which  was  domesticated  by  Mr.  Titian  Peale. 
He  mentions  that  they  are  most  active  early 
in  the  morning,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  evening, 
and  that  they  are  well  known  in  the  country 
to  have  the  custom  of  coming  daily  to  the 
surface  exactly  at  noon.  They  may  then  be 
taken  alive  by  thrusting  a spade  beneath 
them,  and  throwing  them  on  the  s-urface ; but 
can  scarcely  be  caught  at  any  other  period  of 
the  day.  The  captive  one  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Peale  ate  considerable  quantities  of 
fresh  meat,  either  cooked  or  raw,  drank 
freely,  and  was  remarkably  lively  and  playful, 
following  the  hand  of  its  feeder  by  the  scent, 
burrowing  for  a short  distance  in  the  loose 
earth,  and,  after  making  a small  circle,  re- 
turning for  more  food.  When  engaged  ia 
eating  he  employed  his  flexible  snout  in  a 
singular  manner  to  thrust  the  food  into  his 
mouth,  doubhug  it  so  as  to  force  it  directly 
backwards. — Dr.  Richaudso.n’s  Zooloux 
OR  North  Ambris.v. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

ANIMALS  OF 

THE  HEDGE-HOG,  OR  PRICKLY  KIND.* 

Animals  of  the  hedge-liog  kind  require  but  very  little  accuracy  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  others.  That  hair  which 
serves  the  generality  of  quadrupeds  for 
warmth  and  ornament,  is  partly  vvanting 
in  these  ; while  its  place  is  supplied  by 
shar|)  spines  or  prickles,  that  serve  for 
their  defence. 

The  hedge-hog,  with  an  appearance 
the  most  formidable,  is  yet  one  of  the 
most  harmless  animals  in  the  world : 
unable  or  unwilling  to  offend,  all  its 
precautions  are  only  directed  to  its  own 
security  ; and  it  is  armed  with  a thou- 
sand points,  to  keep  ofl'  the  enemy,  but 
not  to  invade  him. 

This  animal  is  of  two  kinds:  one  with  a nose  like  the  snout  of  a liof---  the 
other,  more  short  ana  blunt,  like  that  of  a dog.  That  with  the  muzzle  ofa  dog 
13  the  most  common  being  about  six  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  little  more  than  an  inch  long;  and  so 
concealed  by  the  spines,  as  to  be  scarce  visible  : the  head,  back,  and  sides,  are 
covered  with  prickles;  the  nose,  breast,  and  belly,  are  covered  with  fine,  soft 
hair;(^j  t!ie  legs  are  short,  of  a dusky  colour,  and  almost  bare;  the  toes  on  each 
loot  are  five  in  number,  long  and  separated;  the  prickles  are  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  very  sharp-pointed ; their  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle  black,  and 
the  points  white  : the  eyes  are  small,  and  placed  high  in  the  head  ; the  ears  are 
round,  pretty  large,  and  naked ; the  mouth  is  small,  but  well  furnished  with 
teeth  ; these,  however,  it  only  uses  in  chewing  its  food,  but  neither  in  attacking 
nor  defending  ifsell  against  other  animals.  Its  only  reliance  in  cases  of  dan- 
pr,  IS  on  Its  spines  ; the  instant  it  perceives  an  enemy,  it  puts  itself  into  a pos- 
ture ot  detence,  and  keeps  upon  its  guard  until  it  supposes  the  danger  over.  On 
such  occasions,  it  immediately  alters  its  whole  appearance:  from  its  usual  form, 
somew'hat  resembling  a small  animal,  with  a bunch  on  its  back,  the  animal  begins 
to  pend  its  back,  to  l..y  its  head  upon  its  breast,  to  shut  its  eyes,  to  roll  down  the 
skin  of  its  sides  towards  the  legs,  to  draw  these  up,  and  lastly,  to  tuck  them  in 
mi  evmy  side,  by  drawing  the  skin  still  closer.  In  this  form,  which  the  hedge- 
hog always  puts  on  when  disturbed,  it  no  way  resembles  an  animal,  but  rather  a 
roundish  mass  of  prickles,  impervious  on  every  side.  The  shape  of  the  animal 
thus  rolled  up,  somewhat  resembles  a chestnut  in  the  husk;  there  being, on  one 
side,  a kind  of  flat  space,  which  is  that  on  which  the  head  and  legs  have  been 
tucked  in. 

The  hedge-hog,  like  most  other  wild  animals,  sleeps  by  day,  and  ventures  out 
by  night.  It  generally  resides  in  small  thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in  ditches  covered 

* Hedoe-hoo’s  have  two  front  teeth  in  lower ; there  are  four  grinders  on  each  side 
each  jaw  ; those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  distant  both  above  and  below  ; and  the  body  is 
from  each  other,  those  of  the  lower  are  placed  clothed  on  the  upper  parts  with  sharp  spines, 
near  together;  the  canine  teeth  are  five  on  There  arc  seven  species,  of  which  only  the 
each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  common  hedge-hog  is  foimd  in  Europe/ 

(g)  Prseputium  propendens.  Linnai  Syst.  75.  And  of  the  female  he  might  have  said, 
resupina  cuuulatur. 
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^vitli  bushes;  there  it  makes  a hole  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  lies- 
^vell  \vra))ped  up,  iu  moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  Its  food  is  roots,  fruits,  worms,  and 
insects. 

Eutl’ou,  who  kept  these  animals  tame  about  his  house,  acquits  them  of  the 
reproacli  of  being  mischievous  in  the  garden ; but  then  he  accuses  them  of 
tricks,  of  which  from  the  form  and  habits  of  this  animal  one  would  be  never  led 
to  suspect  them.  “ I have  often,”  says  he,  “ had  the  female  and  her  young 
brought  me  about  the  beginning  of  June  : they  are  generally  from  three  to  five 
in  number:  they  are  white  in  the  beginning,  and  only  the  marks  of  their  spinea 
appear:  I was  willing  to  rear  some  of  them,  and  accordingly  put  the  dam  and 
her  young  into  a tub,  with  abundant  provision  beside  them  ; but  the  old  animal, 
instead  of  suckling  her  young,  devoured  them  all,  one  after  another.  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  a hedge-hog  that  had  made  its  way  into  the  kitchen,  discovered  a 
little  pot,  in  which  there  was  meat  prepared  for  boiling ; the  mischievous  animal 
drew  out  the  meat,  and  left  its  excrements  in  the  stead.  1 kept  males  and  females 
in  the  same  apartment,  where  they  lived  together  but  never  coupled.  I permit- 
ted several  of  them  to  go  about  my  garden  ; they  did  very  little  damage,  and  ife 
was  scarcely  perceivable  that  they  were  there : they  lived  upon  the  fruits 
that  fell  from  the  trees  : they  dug  the  earth  into  shallow'  holes  : they  ate  cater- 
pillars, beetles,  and  worms  ; they  w'ere  also  very  fond  of  flesh,  which  they 
devoured  boiled  or  raw.” 

They  couple  in  spring,  and  bring  forth  about  the  beginning  of  summer. 
They  sleep  during  the  winter,  and  what  is  said  of  their  laying  up  provisions  for 
that  season,  is  consequently  false.  They  at  no  time  eat  much,  and  can  remain 
very  long  without  any  fond  whatsoever.  Their  blood  is  cold,  like  all  other  ani- 
mals that  sleep  during  the  winter.  Their  flesh  is  not  good, for  food;  and  their 
skins  are  converted  to  scarce  any  use,  except  to  muzzle  calves,  to  keep  them 
from  sucking. 

THE  'I’ANREC  AND  TENDRAC. — The  Tanrec  and  Tendrac,  are  two 
.ittle  animals, 
described  by 
Bufibn,  of  the 
hedge-hog  kind; 
but  yet  suffici- 
ently different 
“'rom  it,  to  con- 
stitute a diffei 
ent  species.  Like 
the  hedge-hog, 
tl^y  are  covered 

with  prickles,  CTaurcc)  I (Tondiac.) 

though  mixed  in 

a greater  proportion  with  hair;  but  unlike  that  animal,  they  do  not  defend  them 
selves  by  rolling  ui>  in  a ball.  Their  wanting  this  last  property  is  alone  suffi 
cient  to  distinguish  them  from  an  animal  in  which  it  makes  tne  most  striking" 
ecidiarity  : as  also,  that  in  the  East  Indies,  where  only  they  are  found,  the 
edge-hog  exists  separately  also  : a manifest  proof  that  this  animal  is  not  a 
variety  caused  by  the  climate. 

The  tanrec  is  much  less  than  the  hedge-hog,(^)  being  about  the  size  of  a mole, 
and  covered  with  prickles,  like  that  animal,  except  that  they  are  shorter  and 
smaller.  The  tendrac  is  still  less  than  the  former,  and  is  defended  only  with 
prickles  upon  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  shoulders  ; the  rest  being  covered 
with  a coarse  hair,  resembling  a hog’s  bristles.  These  little  animals,  whose 
legs  are  very  short,  move  but  slowly.  They  grunt  like  a hog  ; and  wallow, 
like  it,  in  the  mire.  They  love  to  be  near  water;  and  spend  more  of  tlieir  time 
there  than  upon  land.  They  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and  harbours  of  salt  water. 
They  multiply  in  great  numbers,  make  themselves  holes  in  the  ground,  and 


(£■)  F'jffon,  vol.  XXV.  p.  254. 
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P'/riiiff  tliis  toniicl  state,  tlieir  hairs  (and  I sliould 
their  prickles)  fall ; and  they  are  renewed  upon  tlieir  revival.  They 
♦KaTT  ^ '’* * * ****^"Sli  their  flesh  be  insipid,  soft,  and  stringy,  yet 

THF^TmrnPr'ip^:^  consider  it  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

pine  has  in  a more  en- 
larged degree.  The 
short  prickles  of  the 
hedge-hog  are  in  this 
animal  converted  into 
shalts.  In  the  one  the 
spines  are  about  an 
inch  long  ; in  the  other, 
a foot.  The  porcupine 
is  about  two  feet  long, 
and  fifteen  inches  high. 

Like  the  hedge  hog,  it 
appears  a mass  of  mis- 
shapen flesh,  covered 
with  quills,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  long,  re- 
sembling the  barrel  of 
a goose-quill  in  thick- 
ness ; but  tapering  and 


(Porcupine.) 


sharp  at  both  ends.  These,  whether  considered  separately  or  together,  afford 
sufficient  subject  to  detain  curiosity.  Each  quill  is  thickest  in  the  middle; 
and  inserted  into  the  animal’s  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  feathers  arc  found  to 
grow  upon  birds.  It  is  within  side  spongy,  like  the  top  of  a goose-quill ; and  of 
different  colours,  being  white  and  black  alternately,  from  one  end  to  the  otlicr. 
The  biggest  are  often  found  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ; extremely  sharp,  and  capable  of  inflicting  a mortal  wound.  They 
seem  harder  than  common  quills,  being  difficult  to  be  cut,  and  solid  at  that  end 
which  is  not  fixed  in  the  skin.  If  we  examine  them  in  common,  as  they  grow 
upon  the  animal,  they  appear  of  two  kinds ; the  one  such  as  1 have  already 
described ; the  other,  long,  flexible  and  slender,  growing  here  and  there  among 
the  former.  There  is  still  another  sort  of  quills,  that  grow  near  the  tail,  white 
and  transparent,  like  writing  quills,  and  that  seem  to  be  cut  short  at  the  end. 
All  these  quills,  of  whatsoever  kind,  incline  backwards,  like  the  bristles  of  a 
hog;  but  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  they  rise,  and  stand  upright,  as  bristles 
are  seen  to  do.f 

Such  is  the  formation  of  this  quadruped,  in  those  parts  in  which  it  differs  from 
most  others : as  to  the  rest  of  its  figure,  the  muzzle  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  a hare,  but  black ; the  legs  are  very  short,  and  the  feet  have  five  toes, 
both  before  and  behind ; and  these,  as  well  as  the  belly,  the  head,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  covered  with  a sort  of  short  hair,  like  prickles,  there 
being  no  part,  except  the  ears  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  is  free  from  them  : 
the  ears  are  thinly  covered  with  very  fine  hair;  and  are  in  shape  like  those  of 
mankind  ; the  eyes  are  small  like  those  of  a hog,  being  only  one-third  of  an  inch 
from  one  corner  to  the  other.  After  the  skin  is  taken  off’,  there  appear  a kind 
of  paps  on  those  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  the  large  quills  proceed;  these 


* The  PoacupiNE  has  two  front  teeth  in 

each  jaw,  which  are  cut  obliquely  ; and  eight 
. grinders  on  each  side  in  both  jaws  ; there  are 

four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  five  on  the 
hinder.  There  are  five  species  beside  the 
cemnion  porcupine. 

f Economy. — Professor  Thunberg,  in  his 
• second  journey  to  the  island  Mature,  in  the 


Indian  Ocean,  informs  us,  that  the  porcupine 
has  a very  curious  method  of  fetching  water 
for  its  young.  The  quills  in  the  tail  are  said 
to  be  hollow,  and  to  have  a hole  at  the  extrer 
mity  ; these  the  animal  can  bend  in  such  a 
manner,  ns  that  the)'  can  be  filled  with  water, 
which  is  afterwards  discharged  in  the  m«t 
among  its  young. 
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are  about  the  size  of  a small  pea,  each  answering  to  as  many  holes  which  appear 
on  the  outward  surface  of  the  skin,  and  which  are  about  half  an  inch  deep,  like 
as  many  hollow  pipes,  wherein  the  quills  are  lixed,  as  in  so  many  sheaths. 

This  animal  seems  to  partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  hedge-hog; 
having  this  formidable  apparatus  of  arms  rather  to  defend  itself,  than  annoy  the 
enemy.  There  have  been,  indeed,  many  naturalists  who  supposed  that  it  was 
capable  of  discharging  them  at  its  foes,  and  killing  at  a great  distance  off.  But 
this  opinion  has  been  entirely  discredited  of  late  ; and  it  is  now  universally 
believed  that  its  quills  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  skin,  and  are  then  only  shed 
when  the  animal  moults  them,  as  birds  do  their  feathers.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  porcupine  when  attacked  by  bolder  animals,  directs  its  quills  so  as  to 
keep  always  pointing  towards  the  enemy. These  are  an  ample  protection  ■ 
and,  as  we  arc  assured  by  Kolben,  at  such  times,  even  the  lion  himself  will  not 
venture  to  make  an  attack.  From  such,  therefore,  the  porcupine  can  defend 
itself:  and  chiefly  hunts  for  serpents,  and  all  other  reptiles,  for  subsistence. 
Travellers  universally  assure  us  that,  between  the  serpent  and  the  porcupine 
there  exist  an  irreconcileable  enmity,  and  that  they  never  meet  without  a mortal 
engagement. 

The  Americans,  who  hunt  this  animal,  assure  us,  that  the  porcupine  lives 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  During  the  time  of  coupling,  which  is  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  males  become  very  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  often  are 
seen  to  destroy  each  other  with  their  teeth.  'Phe  female  goes  with  young  seven 
months,  and  brings  forth  but  one  at  a time ; this  she  suckles  but  about  a month, 
and  accustoms  it  betimes  to  live,  like  herself,  upon  vegetables  and  the  bark  of 
frees;  she  is  very  fierce  in  its  defence;  but,  at  other  seasons,  she  is  fearful, 
timid,  and  harmless.  , 

The  porcupine  does  not  escape  so  well  from  the  Indian  hunter,  who  eagerly 
pursues  it,  in  order  so  make  embroidery  of  its  quills,  and  to  eat  its  tlesli.  Tliis, 
as  we  are  commonly  told,  is  very  tolerable  eating ; however,  we  may  expect 
wretched  provisions  when  the  savages  are  to  be  our  caterers,  for  they  eat  every 
thing  that  has  life.  But  they  are  very  ingeniouJwith  regard  to  their  embroidery ; 
if  I understand  the  accounts  rightly,  they  dye  the  quills  of  various  colours,  and 
then  splitting  them  into  slips,  as  we  see  in  the  making  of  a cane-chair,  they 
embroider,  witli  these,  their  belts,  baskets,  and  several  other  necessary  pieces 
of  furniture. 

The  porcupines  of  America  differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  ancient  continent, 
which  we  have  been  describing  ; and,  strictly  .speaking,  may  be  considered  as 
animals  of  a different  species  : however,  from  their  being  covered  with  quills, 
we  will  only  add  them  as  varieties  of  the  former,  since  we  know  very  little  con 
cerning  them,  except  their  difference  of  figure.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one 


* Porcupine  Quii.i.s. — Porcupines  are  of- 
ten found  in  beating  canes  for  hogs;  they 
are  easily  speared;  the  flesh  of  the  }'Oung 
ones  is  very  good,  and  sometimes  similar  to 
pork  or  veal.  With  respect  to  shooting  their 
quills,  it  is  merely  fabulous : dogs  are  apt  to 
run  upon  them,  and  the  quills  being  sharp, 
penetrate  so  deeply,  and  hold  so  fast,  as  to 
occasion  them  to  quit  their  matrice  or  inser- 
tion in  the  porcupine’s  skin.  The  wounds 
are  not  dangerous  except  from  their  depth. 
Many  horses  will  not  approach  porcupines 
irhen  running,  by  reason  of  a peculiar  rat- 
tling their  quills  make  against  each  other. 
The  horseman  should  stab  his  spear  into 
Jiorcupines,  there  being  no  danger  in  approach- 
ing them. — Orientai.  Fiei.d  Sports. 

M.  D.  Vaillant  in  his  Travels,  says,  that 
swing  to  some  pernicious  quality  in  the  quills. 


one  of  his  Hottentots,  who  had  received  a 
wound  in  his  leg  from  a porcupine,  was  ill  for 
more  than  six  months. 

Shooting  its  Quills.  Upon  the  slightest 
irritation  it  raises  its  quills,  and  shakes  them 
with  great  violence,  directing  them  to  that 
quarter  from  whence  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
attacked,  and  striking  at  the  object  of  its  re- 
sentment at  the  same  time.  “ We  have  ob- 
served, on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  at  a time 
when  the  animal  was  moulting  or  casting  its 
quills,  that  they  would  fly  out  to  the  distance 
of  a few  yards,  with  such  force  as  to  bend 
the  points  of  them  against  the  board  where 
they  stmek ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
circumstance  of  this  kind  may  have  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  of  its  power  to  use  them  in 
a more  effectual  manner.  — Bewick’s  His- 
tory OK  Quauuupkds 
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called  the  coendoii : and  the  other,  first  named  by  Bnffon,  the  nrson ; the  one 
a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  the  other  of  the  south  ; and  both  dif- 
fering from  the  lormer,  in  having  long  tails,  vvhereas  that  has  a very  short  one. 

'1  he  coendou,  is  much  less  than  the  porcupine;  its  quills  are  four  times 
shorter,  its  snout  more  unlike  that  of  a hare  ; its  tail  is  long  enough  to  catch  by 
the  branches  ot  trees,  and  hold  by  them.  It  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  America;  yet  is  not  wanting  also  in  the 
northern.''" 


* TuE  PllElIENSlI.E  PoKCUPlNE 
observed  to  bear  to  one 
another  reposed  on  general 
appearances  only,  on  the 
resemblance  of  their  out- 
ward forms,  on  the  nature 
of  their  integuments,  and, 
in  H word,  on  the  most 
superficial  and  obvious 
organs.  Thus  the  porcu- 
pine and  the  hedge-hog, 
being  both  covered  with 
a conspicuous  defensive 
armour  of  spines,  were 
classed  together,  as  being 
animals  whose  organisa- 
tion was  analogous.  They 
were  regarded  in  this 
manner  by  the  ancients  ; and  in  the  posthu- 
mous volumes  of  Aldrovandus,  published  in 
the  17th  century,  we  find  them  thus  associated 
together.  The  erroneous  nature  of  these  ap- 
proximations was  so  palpable,  that  it  was  <le- 
tected  the  instant  an  attempt  was  made  to 
classify  animals  by  their  natural  affinities ; 
and  the  porcupine  was  transfered  to  the 
rodentia,  while  the  hedge-hog  was  left  next 
the  shrews.  But  the  porcupine  was  not  the 
only  rodent  which  had  long  spines  instead  of 
hairs : other  species  were  found  in  America, 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Africa ; and  we 
find  Ray,  Linnseus,  and  the  majority  of  their 
successors,  grouping  all  these  animals  in  the 
same  genus,  under  the  common  appellation  of 
porcupine  { Ilyntrix).  In  this  approximation 
they  were  doubtless  influenced,  though  with 
some  restrictions,  by  the  same  preconception 
which  had  guided  their  predecessors,  by  that 
early  notion  that  animals  covered  with  integu- 
ments of  so  remarkable  a kind  should  form  a 
natural  group.  However,  as  one  of  these 
jiorcupiues  had  a prehensile  tail,  M.  de 
Lacepede  separated  it  from  the  rest,  to  form 
the  type  of  a distinct  though  allied  genus. 

These  rodentia,  armed  at  all  points  by 
strong  and  acute  spines,  — the  porcupines 
mentioned  in  travels  and  works  of  natural 
liistory', — are  already  ascertained  to  be  toler- 
ably numerous  ; but  they  arc  far  from  being 
all  so  well  known  as  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine their  real  nature,  and  mark  out  their 
affinities.  Those  of  Italy  and  Spain  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  derived  from  Africa. 
Porcupines  are  common  in  Barbary,  Ahys- 
nia,  Guinea,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 


OR  CoENoou. — The  relations  which  animals  were  first 


CPrclieiisile  Porcupine.) 

Hope:  they  are  met  with  in  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  and  Persia : they  exist  in  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  ; and  lastly.  South  and  North  Ame- 
rica erpially  produce  them. 

From  what  we  know  already  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  it  might  be  presumed  that  these 
spine-coated  rodentia  would  include  different 
genera,  requiring  only  the  means  of  institu- 
ting the  necessary  comparisons  in  order  to 
bring  their  distinctive  characters  to  light. 
Th  is  has  been  effected  in  a great  measure  by 
the  labours  of  M.  Fred.  Cuvier,  who  has  sepa- 
rated from  the  genus  Hystri.v  of  Linnseus, 
the  Java  porcupine,  under  the  title  of  Acan- 
thion ; the  Canada  porcupine,  or  urson  of 
Buffbn,  under  that  of  Erethizon;  the  Brazi- 
lian porcupine,  under  that  of  Sjihiggitrus  : 
and  for  the  Mexican  species,  he  proposes  the 
generic  name  of  Synctheres,  as  preferable  to 
that  of  Coendus,  originally  given  to  it  by  the 
Count  Lac6pede. 

The  coendou  is  an  animal  altogether  pecu- 
liar and  distinct:  no  other  species  resembles 
it  in  its  general  forms.  Its  gait  is  as  heavy 
and  ungraceful  as  its  proportions,  notwith- 
standing it  is  endowed  with  an  additional 
locomotive  organ  to  those  usually  granted  to 
the  rodentia,  viz.  a prehensile  tail.  But  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  muzzle  that  it 
is  more  especially  remarkable.  All  that  part 
which  corresponds  to  the  brain  is  raised  aim 
expanded  so  as  to  announce  a mest  highly 
developed  cerebral  organ  within  ; hut  this  is  in 
reality  no  larger  than  in  other  rodents.  The 
phrenological  character  is  here  produced  by 
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The  iirsori,  ^vhich  Bnffon  calls  after  owr  coimtrj’man  Hudson,  is  a native  of 
Hudson’s  Bay.  The  make  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is  not  so  round  as  that  of  the 
two  former,  but  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  the  pig.  It  is  covered  with 
long  bristly  hair,  vvith  a shorter  hair  underneath  ; and  under  this  the  quills  lie 
concealed  very  thi^;  they  are  white,  with  a brown  point,  and  bearded,  and  the 
longest  do  not  exceed  four  inches  ; they  stick  to  the  hand  when  the  animal  is 
stroked  on  tlie  back;  and  likewise,  when  the  liand  is  taken  away,  tliey  stick  so 
fast  as  to  follow  it.  They  make  their  nest  under  the  roots  of  great  frees,  sleep 
very  much,  and  chiellv  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the  juniper.  In  winter  tlie  snow 
serves  them  for  drink ; and  in  summer  they  lap  water,  like  a dog.  They  are 
very  common  in  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Hudson’s  Bay;  and  several  of 
the  trading  Americans  depend  on  them  for  food,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year.’^ 


large  sinuses,  which  extend  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  frontal  bones,  covering  the  brain 
anteriorly,  and  augmenting  the  extent  of  the 
organ  of  smell ; for  these  cavities  communi- 
cate with  the  nostrils.  The  muzzle  presents 
a thick,  obtuse,  fleshy  projection,  in  front  of 
which  are  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils,  of  a very 
simple  form.  In  all  these  respects  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  this  animal  and  the 
porcupine ; and  the  same  characters  serve 
even  better  than  the  prehensile  tail  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  every  other  rodent,  being  indica- 
tive of  a fundamentally  different  nature,  pecu- 
liar habits,  and  consequently  the  type  of  a 
distinct  genus.  But  if  by  its  physiognomy 
it  is  found  isolated  from  all  the  other  known 
species  of  its  class,  it  nevertheless  appertains 
in  its  dentition,  like  the  other  spiny  genera, 
to  the  omnivorous  rodentia  with  compound 
teeth. 

The  coendou  has  four  molaries  on  either 
side,  both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw, 
which  diminish  in  size  from  before  back- 
wards : their  structure  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  urson. 

The  external  conformation  does  not  indi- 
cate a lively  or  predominant  sensibility  in  any 
of  the  organs  of  sense.  The  ^es  are  small 
and  prominent,  and  their  pupil,  which  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  a weak  light,  is 
round : it  is  closed  altogether  in  full  day- 
light. The  nostrils  open  by  two  simple  cir- 
cular apertures,  which  are  situated  close  toge- 
ther on  a broad  flattened  surface,  covered  with 
a smooth  but  not  glandular  integument.  It 
is  by  the  sense  of  smell  chiefly  that  this 
animal  takes  cognizance  of  external  objects. 
The  ear  is  of  an  extremely  simple  structure, 
being  composed  merely  of  a circular  ridge 
crossed  transversely  by  two  slight  elevations. 
The  mouth  is  of  a remarkably  diminutive 
size,  scarcely  opening  sufficiently  to  allow  a 
passage  for  the  incisors,  or  permitting  any 
great  degree  of  separation  of  the  jaws.  The 
tongue  is  smooth : there  are  no  cheek 
pouches. 

The  exterior  coat  consists  almost  entirely 
of  spines,  adhering  to  the  skin  by  a narrow 
(liedicle,  and  consequently  detaching  them- 
isclves  readily  from  it.  Hairs  are  found  only 
tbe  under  parts  of  the  body  and  upon  a 


portion  of  the  tail.  Strong  whiskers  project 
from  the  sides  of  the  muzzle.  The  organs  of 
motion  have  a special  structure,  from  which 
results  the.  natural  destination  of  the  coendou 
to  be  an  animal  of  the  woods,  to  live  on  trees, 
to  dwell  on  their  summits,  to  derive  from 
them  its  nourishment,  and  there  to  propagate 
and  rear  its  family.  It.s  fore  feet  are  strong, 
with  four  distinct  and  regular  digits,  armed 
with  long  and  strong,  but  thin  and  pointed, 
claws.  The  thumb  is  indicated  merely  by  a 
large  movable  tubercle,  covered  with  a very 
papillose  skin,  and  capable  of  being  ojiposed 
to  a certain  degree  to  the  other  digits.  The 
hind-feet  have  also  four  toes ; the  sole  is  simi- 
larly papillose,  and  the  thumb  seems  still 
more  developed  in  them  than  in  the  fore-feet ; 
so  that  the  animal  can  truly  grasp  objects 
between  this  thumb  and  the  other  digits, 
which  gives  it  the  faculty  of  perching,  al- 
most like  birds,  on  the  smallest  branches. 

The  spines  are  mostly  of  a yellowish  white 
colour  at  the  root,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
white  at  their  extremity.  The  thickest  are 
on  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
longest  on  the  back,  where  they  measure 
about  three  inches  in  length.  On  the  extre- 
mities, the  sides  of  the  head,  and  along  the 
first  half  of  the  tail,  they  are  thinner  and 
shorter ; and  on  the  remainder  of  the  tail, 
and  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  they 
are  gradually  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
simple  airs.  The  muzzle  and  soles  of  the 
feet  are  naked,  and  are  of  a riddish  brown 
colour. 

All  the  movements  of  the  coendou  are 
slow,  and  bespeak  circumspection  and  timi- 
dity. It  only  takes  exercise  in  the  evening, 
or  during  the  night ; and  although  it  is  then 
tolerably  active,  it  has  never  been  seen  to 
make  a bound.  When  it  would  pass  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  advances  by  degrees, 
fixing  each  of  its  feet;  and  before  raising 
any  of  them  it  assures  itself  of  the  stable 
footing  of  the  others ; and  its  tail,  wound 
round  the  objects  within  its  reach,  is  ready  to 
grasp  them  if  the  other  points  of  support 
should  fail.  This  animal  can  raise  itself 
upon  its  hind-feet,  and  in  that  jiosition  car- 
ries its  food  to  its  mouth  with  the  fore-feet. 

The  PoKCuriNE. — We  are  informed  by 
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QUADRUPEDS  COVERED  WITH  SCALES  OR 
SHELLS  INSTEAD  OF  HAIR.(iO 


HEN  we  talk  of  a quadruped,  the  name  seems  to  imply  an  animal  covered 
with  hair;  when  we  mention  a bird,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  a creature  covered 
with  leathers  ; when  we  hear  of  a fish,  its  scales  are  generally  the  first  part  that 
strikes  our  imagination.'*’  Nature,  however,  owns  none  of  our  distinctions; 
various  in  all  her  operations,  she  mixes  her  plans,  groups  her  pictures,  and 
excites  our  wonder  as  well  by  her  general  laws  as  by  her  deviations. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  nature  from  definitions  only,  we  should  never  be  induced 
to  suppose  that  there  existed  races  of  yivaparous  quadrupeds  destitute  of  hair,, 
and  furnished  with  scales  and  shells  in  their  stead.  However,  nature,  every 
way  various,  supplies  us  with  many  instances  of  these  extraordinary  creabires  ; 
the  old  world  has  its  quadrupeds  covered  with  scales,  and  the  new  with  a shell. 
In  both  they  resemble  eacli  other,  as  well  in  the  strangeness  of  their  appetites, 
as  in  their  awkward  conformation.  Like  animals  but  partially  made  up,  and 
partaking  of  different  natures,  they  want  those  instincts  which  animals  formed 
but  for  one  element  alone  are  found  to  possess.  They  seem  to  be  a kind  of 
strangers  in  nature,  creatures  taken  from  some  other  element,  and  capriciously 
thrown  to  find  a precarious  subsistence  upon  land. 

The  Pangolin,  which  has  been  usually  called  the  scaly  lizard,  Buffon  very  judi- 
ciously restores  to  that  denomination 
by  which  it  is  known  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  found.  This  animal, 
which  is  a native  of  the  torrid  climates 
of  the  ancient  continent,  is,  of  all 
other  animals,  the  best  protected  from 
external  injury  by  nature.  It  is  about 
three  or  four  feet  long,  or,  taking  in 
the  tail,  from  six  to  eight.  Like  the 
lizard,  it  has  a small  head,  a very 
long  nose,  a short,  thick  neck,  along 
body,  legs  very  short,  and  a tail  ex- 
tremely long,  thick  at  the  insertion,  and  terminating  in  a point.  It  has  no 


Agricola,  that  the  porcupine  of  Italy  was  an 
exotic  in  that  country,  brought  either  from 
Africa  or  India.  It  has  long  been  naturalized 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  only  difference 
observed  between  the  porcupine  of  Italy  and 
that  of  Africa  is,  that  the  former  is  rather 
less  than  the  latter,  and  that  the  spines  are 
not  so  strong.  The  European  variety  is  found 
principally  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Roman  States.  It 
avoids  populous  parts,  and  selects  stony  and 
dry  situations.  Its  extreme  timidity  seems 
to  induce  it  to  continue  in  its  retreat  and  to 
seek  its  sustenance  only  iu  the  night. — 
Ghifkitii. 

* Genus  Dasypus. — We  possessed  very 
scanty  information  on  these  animals  till 

(g)’  This  chapter  is  chiefly  extracted  from 
trouble  of  repeated  quotations. 


D’Azara  published  his  Essay  on  the  Quadru- 
peds of  Paraguay,  which  includes  eight  spe- 
cies. He  tells  us  that  most  of  them  dig 
burrows  in  the  earth,  which  they  commonly 
direct  under  an  angle  of  45°  ; but  that  they 
turn  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  length,  which  is  presumed,  however,  to 
be  from  six  to  eight  feet. 

Some  of  the  species  have  nocturnal  habits, 
and  are  very  timid,  flying  to  their  burrows 
the  moment  they  hear  a noise.  These  are 
very  much  quicker  in  their  motions  than 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  hindrances 
incident  to  their  heavy  covering.  Other  spe» 
cies  quit  their  retreat  equally  by  day  and 
night,  and  these  are  said  not  to  be  so  rapid 
in  their  motions  as  the  others. — CuviEii. 

Buffon,  which  I meutio".  at  orc'e,  to  save  tha 
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teeth,  but  is  armed  with  five  toes  on  each  foot,  with  long  white  claws.  But 
wliat  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  is  its  scaly  covering,  which  in  some  measure 
hides  all  the  proportions  of  its  body.  These  scales  defend  the  animal  on  all 
parts,  except  the  under  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  under  the  shoulders,  the 
breast,  the  belly,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  legs;  all  which  parts  are  covered  with 
a smooth  soft  skin,  without  hair.  Between  the  shells  of  this  animal,  at  all  the 
interstices,  are  seen  hairs  like  bristles,  brown  at  the  extremity,  and  yellow 
towards  the  root.  The  scales  of  this  extraordinary  creature  are  of  different 
.sizes  and  difl'erent  forms,  and  stuck  upon  the  body  somewhat  like  the  leaves  of 
an  artichoke.  The  largest  are  found  near  the  tail,  which  is  covered  with  them 
like  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  are  above  three  inches  broad,  and  about  two 
inches  long,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  and  terminated  in  a 
roundish  point.  They  are  extremely  hard,  and  their  substance  resembles  that 
of  horn.  They  are  convex  on  the  outside,  and  a little  concave  on  the  inner ; 
one  edge  sticks  in  the  skin,  while  the  other  laps  over  that  immediately  l)ehind 
it.  Those  that  cover  the  tail  conform  to  the  shape  of  that  part,  being  of  a dusky 
brown  colour,  and  so  hard,  when  the  animal  has  acquired  its  full  growth,  as  to 
turn  a musket-liall. 

Thu»armed,  this  animal  fears  nothing  from  the  efforts  of  all  other  creatures, 
except  man.  The  instant  it  perceives  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  rolls  itself 
up  like  the  hedge-hog,  and  presents  no  part  but  the  cutting  edges  of  its  scales 
to  the  assailant.  Its  long  tail,  wliich,  at  first  view,  might  be  thought  easily 
separable,  serves  still  more  to  increase  the  animal's  security.  This  is  lapped 
round  the  rest  of  the  body,  and,  being  defended  with  shells  even  more  cutting 
than  any  other  part,  the  creature  continues  in  perfect  security.  Tts  shells  are  so 
large,  so  thick,  and  so  pointed,  that  they  repel  every  animal  of  prey  ; they  make 
a coat  of  armour  that  w ounds  while  it  resists,  and  at  once  protects  and  threatens. 
The  most  cruel,  the  most  famished  quadruped  of  the  forest,  the  tiger,  the  pan- 
ther, and  the  hyaena,  make  vain  attempts  to  force  it.  The.v  tread  upon,  they 
roll  it  about,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; the  pangolin  remains  safe  within,  while  its 
invader  almost  always  feels  the  reward  of  its  rashness,  d'he  fox  often  destroys 
the  hedge-hog  by  pre.ssing  it  with  his  weight,  and  thus  nbli^es  it  to  put  forth  its 
nose,  which  he  instantly  seizes,  and  soon  after  the  whole  body  ; but  the  scales 
of  the  pangolin  efl'ectually  support  it  under  any  such  weight,  while  nothing  that 
the  strongest  animals  are  capable  of  doing  can  compel  it  to  surrender.  Man 
alone  seems  furnished  with  arms  to  conquer  its  obstinacy.  The  negroes  of 
Africa,  when  they  find  it,  beat  it  to  death  with  clubs,  and  consider  its  flesh  as 
a very  great  delicacy. 

But,  although  this  animal  be  so  formidalde  in  its  appearance,  there  cannot  be 
a more  harmless,  inoffensive  creature  when  unmolested.  It  is  even  unqualified 
by  nature  to  injure  larger  animals,  if  it  had  the  disposition,  for  it  has  no  teeth. 
It  should  .seem  that  the  bony  matter,  which  goes  in  other  animals  to  simply  the 
teeth,  is  exhausted  in  this  in  supplying  the  scales  that  go  to  the  covering  of  its 
body.  However  this  be,  its  life  seems  correspondent  to  its  peculiar  conforma- 
tion. Incapable  of  being  carnivorous,  since  it  has  no  teeth,  nor  of  subsisting 
on  vegetables,  which  require  much  chewing,  it  lives  entirely  upon  insects,  for 
which  nature  has  fitted  it  in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  As  it  has  a long 
nose,  so  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  a long  tongue ; but,  to  increase 
its  length  still  more,  it  is  doubled  in  the  mouth,  so  that  when  extended  it  is  shot 
out  to  above  a quarter  of  a yard  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose.  This  tongue  is 
round,  extremely  red,  and  covered  with  an  unctions  and  slimy  liquor  which 
gives  it  a shining  hue.  When  the  pangolin,  therefore,  approaches  an  ant  hill, 
for  these  are  the  insects  on  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  it  lies  down  near  it,  concealing 
as  much  as  possible  the  place  of  its  retreat,  and  stretching  out  its  long  tongue 
among  the  ants,  keeps  it  for  some  time  quite  immovable.  These  little  animals, 
allured  by  its  appearance,  and  the  unctuous  substance  with  which  it  is  smeared, 
instantly  gather  upon  it  in  great  numbers;  and  when  the  pangolin  supposes  a 
sufficiency,  it  quickly  withdraws  the  tongue,  and  swallows  them  at  once.  1 his 
peculiar  manner  of  hunting  for  its  prey  is  repeated  either  till  it  be  satisfied,  or 
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till  the  aiits,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be  allured  to  their  destruction  no  longer. 
It  IS  against  these  noxious  insects,  therefore,  that  its  only  force  or  cunning  is 
excited  5 vvere  the  negroes  but  suiiiciently  sensible  of  its  utility  in  destroy- 
ing  one  ot  the  greatest  pests  to  their  country,  they  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
kill  it. 


Of  this  animal,  there  is  a variety  which  is  called  the  phatagin,  much  less  than 
the  former,  being  not  above  a foot  long  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  with  shells 
dillerently  tormed,  with  its  belly,  breast,  and  throat  covered  with  hair,  instead  of 
a smooth  skin  as  in  the  former;  but  that  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
IS  the  extent  ot  its  fail,  which  is  above  twice  the  length  of  its  body.  Both  are 
found  in  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  east,  as  well  as  in  Africa  ; and,  as  their  num- 
bers are  but  few,  it  is  to  be  supposed  their  fecuiidity  is  not  irreat. 

THE  ARMADILLO  or  ''I’ATOU.— Having  mentioned  quadrupeds  of  the 
ancient  continent  covered  with  scales,  we 
come  next  to  quadrupeds  of  the  new  conti- 
nent covered  with  shells.  The  armadillo 
is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  South  America; 
a iieaceful,  harmless  creature,  incapable  of 
oli’eiidi  ng  any  other  quadruped,  and  fur- 
nished with  a peculiar  covering  for  its  own 
defence.  The  pangolin,  described  above, 
seems  an  inactive,  helpless  being,  indebted 
for  safety  more  to  its  patience  than  its 
power ; but  the  armadillo  is  still  more  ex- 
po.sed  and  helpless.  The  pangolin  is  furnished  with  an  armour  that  wounds 
while  it  resists,  and  that  is  never  attacked  with  impunity  : but  the  armadillo  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  every  insult,  without  any  power  of  repelling  its  enemy  ; it 
is  attacked  without  danger,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  more  various 
persecutions.''^ 

'Diis  animal  being  covered,  like  a tortoise,  with  a shell,  or  rather  a number  of 
shells,  its  other  proportions  are  not  easily  discerned.  It  appears,  at  first  view,  a 
round,  inishapen  mass,  with  a long  head,  and  a very  large  tail  sticking  out  at 
either  end,  as  if  not  of  a piece  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  of  different  sizes, 
from  a loot  to  three  feet  long,  and  covered  with  a shell  divided  into  several 
pieces,  that  lap  over  each  other  like  the  plates  in  a coat  of  armour,  or  in  the  tail 
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* Nkw  Spkcies  op  Armadillo. — In  tlie 
district  of  Cuyo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on 
tlie  eastern  side,  is  occasionally  discovered  a 
very  curious  little  quadruped,  which  unites 
the  habits  of  the  inole  to  the  appearance  of 
the  armiulillo.  Its  upper  parts  and  sides  are 
defended  by  a coat,  or  rather  cloak,  of  mail, 
of  a coriaceous  nature,  but  exceeding  in  in- 
flexibility sole-leather  of  equal  thickness. 
This  cloak  does  not  adhere,  like  that  of  the 
armadillo,  to  the  whole  surface,  occupying 
the  place  of  the  skin — but  is  applied  over  the 
skin  and  fur,  forming  an  additional  covering, 
which  is  attached  only  along  the  middle  of 
the  back  and  o*  the  head.  The  hinder  parts 
of  the  animal  are  also  protected  by  it,  to 
cover  which,  it  is  sudflenly  bent  downwards 
at  nearly  a right  angle.  The  tail  is  short, 
and  is  directed  forwards  along  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  body.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  case  which  so  nearly  incloses  the  animal, 
its  motions  must  be  limited  almost  entirely 
to  those  of  mere  progression,  and  even  for 
these,  the  structure  of  its  fore-feet  is  ill 
suited.  The  anterior  limbs  are,  indeed, 
scarcely  fitted  for  any  other  uurpose  than 


that  of  burrowing.  For  this  operation,  the 
long  and  broad  claws  with  which  they  are 
furnished  are  truly  admirably  adapted  : and 
their  sharp  points  and  cutting  lower  edges 
must  materially  assist  in  clearing  a way 
through  the  entangled  roots  which  it  may 
encounter  in  its  subterranean  travels.  Its 
teeth  resemble  those  of  the  sloth  more  nearly 
than  any  other  animals  ; and  it  seems  to  re- 
present, beneath  the  earth,  that  well-known 
and  singular  inhabitant  of  trees — for  its  mo- 
tions, so  far  as  can  lie  conjectured  from  its 
conformation,  must  also  be  executed  with  ex- 
treme slowness.  A specimen,  preserved  in 
spirit,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  museum 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  by  the  lion.  Cap- 
tain Percy,  11.  N.  who  received  it  from  Wood- 
bine Parish,  Ksq.,  British  consul  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  its  being 
brought  to  Europe,  to  the  naturalists  of 
which  it  had  previously  been  known  only  by 
the  figure^  and  description  recently  given  by 
Dr.  Harlan,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Lycem*  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York.  — AROANt.  ov 
Science,  IS28. 
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of  a lobster.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  this  animal,  and  also  the  different 
disposition  and  number  of  its  plate.s,  have  been  considered  as  con.sliluting  as 
many  species,  eacli  marked  with  its  own  particular  name.  In  all,  however,  the 
animal  is  partially  covered  with  this  natural  coat  of  mail  ; the  conformation  of 
which  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  curiosities  in  natural  history.  This  sh&  1, 
winch  in  every  respect  resembles  a bony  substance,  covers  the  head,  the  necK, 
the  back,  the  sides,  the  rump,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  point.  The  only  parts  to 
which  it  does  not  extend  are  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  the  belly,  which  arc 
covered  with  a while,  soft  skin,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a fowl  stripp.ed  of  its 
feathers.  If  these  naked  parts  be  observed  with  attention,  they  will  be  found 
covered  with  the  rudiments  of  shells,  of  the  same  substance  with  those  which  cover 
the  back.  The  skin,  even  in  the  parts  that  are  softest,  seems  to  have  a tendency 
to  ossify  ; but  a complete  ossilication  takes  place  only  on  those  parts  which  have 
the  least  friction,  and  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  shell,  w Inch  covers 

the  upper  part  of  the  body,  differs  from  that  of  the  tortoise,  in  being  composed  of 

more  pieces  than  one,  which  lie  in  bands  over  the  body,  and,  as  in  the  tail  of 
the  lobster,  slide  over  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  a yellow  membrane  in 
the  same  manner.  By  this  means  the  animal  has  a motion  in  its  back,  and  tlic 
armour  gives  way  to  its  neces- 
sary inllections.  These  bands 
are  of  various  numbers  and 
sizes,  ami  from  them  tliese  ani- 
mals have  been  distinguished 
into  various  kinds.  In  general 
however,  there  are  two  large 
])ieces  that  cover,  one  the 
sho\dders  and  the  other  the 
rump.  In  the  back,  between 
these,  the  bands  are  placed  in 
different  numbers,  that  lap  over 
each  other,  and  give  play  to 
the  whole.  Besides  their  opening  cross-w'ays,  they  also  open  down  along  the 
back,  so  that  the  animal  can  move  in  every  direction.  In  some  there  are  l)ut 
three  of  these  bands  between  the  large  pieces ; in  others  there  are  six;  in  a 
third  kind  there  arc  eight;  in  a fourth  kind,  nine;  in  a fifth  kind,  twelve  ; and 
lastly,  in  the  sixth  kind  there  is  but  one  large  piece,  which  covers  the  shoulders, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  bands  all  down  to  the  tail.  These  shells 
are  differently  coloured  in  different  kinds,  but  most  usually  they  are  of  a dirty 
grey.  This  colour  in  all  arises  from  another  peculiar  circumstance  in  their  con- 
formation, fortlie  .shell  itself  is  covered  with  a softish  skin,  which  is  smooth  and 
transparent. 

But,  although  these  shells  might  easily  defend  this  animal  from  a feeble 
enemy,  yet  they  could  make  but  a slight  resistance  against  a more  powerful 
antagonist;  nature,  therefore,  has  given  the  armadillo  the  same  method  of  pro- 
tecting itself  w ith  the  hedge-hog  or  the  pangolin.  The  instant  it  perceives  itself 
attacked,  it  withdraws  the  head  under  its  shells,  and  lets  nothing  be  seen  but 
the  tip  of  the  nose ; if  the  danger  increases,  the  animal’s  precautions  increa.se 
in  proportion ; it  then  tucks  up  its  feet  under  its  belly,  unites  its  two  extremities 
together,  while  the  tail  seems  as  a band  to  strengthen  the  connexion  ; and  it 
tliiis  becomes  like  a ball,  a little  flattish  on  each  side.  In  this  position  it  con- 
tinues obstinately  fixed,  while  the  danger  is  near,  and  often  Jong  after  it  is  over. 
In  this  situation  it  is  tossed  about  at  the  pleasure  of  every  other  quadruped,  and 
very  little  resembling  a creature  endowed  with  life  and  motion.  Whenever  the 
Indians  take  it,  which  is  in  this  form,  by  laying  it  close  to  the  fire,  they  soon 
''blige  the  poor  animal  to  unfold  itself,  and  to  face  a milder  death  to  escape  a 
more  severe. 

As  to  tlie  rest,  these  animals,  though  they  all  resemble  each  other  in  tlic  gene- 
ral character  of  being  clothed  with  a shell,  yet  differ  a good  deal  in  their  size, 
and  in  the  parts  into  which  their  shell  is  divided.  The  first  of  this  kind,  whi<  h 
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lias  blit  three  bands  between  the  two  large  pieces  that  cover  the  hack,  is  called 
tlie  tail!  apara.  1 will  not  enter  into  an  exact  dcscrijition  of  its  ligiire,  which, 
hoiv  well  written  soever,  no  imagination  could  exactly  conceive  ; and  the 
reader  would  be  more  fatigued  to  understand  than  I to  write  it.  ^I'he  tail  is 
.slKirter  III  this  than  any  other  kind,  being  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  while 
tlie  sliell,  taking  all  the  jiieces  together,  is  a foot  long  and  eight  inches  broad. 
1 he  .second  is  the  tatou  ol  Ray,  or  the  encoubert  of  Biiffon;  this  is  distinguished 
lioin  the  rest  by  six  bands  across  the  back;  it  is  about  the  .size  of  a pig  of  a 
iiionlli  old,  with  a small,  long  head  and  a very  long  tail.  The  third  is  tlie 
laliu'tte,  iurnished  with  eight  bands,  and  not  by  a great  deal  so  big  as  the  former. 
Us  (ail  IS  longer  also,  and  its  legs  shorter  in  proportion.  Its  body,  from  the  nose 
to  (he  insertion  ol  the  (ail,  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  the  tail  seven.  The 
loiirdi  IS  the  pig-headed  armadillo,  with  nine  bands.  This  is  imich  larger  than 
the  lormer,  being  about  two  feet  long  from  the  nose  to  the  tail.  'I’he  fifth  is  the 
kabassou,  or  cataphractiis,  with 
twelve  bands,  and  still  bigger 
ihan  (he  former,  or  any  other  of 
its  kind.  This  is  often  found 
above  three  feet  long,  but  is 
never  eaten  as  the  restare.  The 
sixth  is  the  weasel-headed  arma- 
dillo, with  eighteen  bands,  witli 
a large  piece  before,  and  nothing 
but  bands  backward.  This  is 
above  a foot  long,  and  the  tail 
five  inches.  Of  all  these,  the  kabassou  and  the  encoubert  are  (he  largest;  the 
lest  are  ol  a much  smaller  kind.’^  In  the  larger  kinds,  (he  shell  is  iniich  more 


* luE  Ariiadii.i.o. — M.  Fr.  Cuvier  makes 
tlie  following  observations  on  an  armadillo 
closely  allied  to  this  species,  which  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  Menagerie  at  the  Garden 
ot  Plants  in  Paris.  “ If  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  species  by 
the  individual  now  under  consideration,  we 
shouhl  conclude  that  the  Encoubert  possesses 
them  in  a veiy  limited  degree.  When  he  is 
set  at  liberty,  he  goes  running  to  the  right 
and  to  (he  left,  digging  in  one  corner,  and 
then  suddenly  stopping  to  run  and  scratch  in 
anodier.  A sudden  noise  startles  him;  he 
stops  to  listen,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive the  presence  of  a now  object,  nor  to 
distinguish  a person  from  a stone;  when  l.e 
runs,  he  goes  indiscriminately  against  eveiy 
thing  in  his  way,  and  passes  over  it  or  by  the 
side  ot  it,  with  equal  indillercnce  whether  the 
obstacle  be  a piece  of  wood  or  an  animal. 
His  indifierence  in  Ibis  respect  is  such,  that 
I should  be  inclined  (o  attribuie  it  only  to  his 
inexperience,  to  the  continual  slavery  in 
which  ho  had  lived,  and  to  the  habit  lie  had 
contracted  of  being  touched  and  carried 
about  in  (he  hand  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  he  never  learnt  to  distinguish  (he  hand 
that  fed  him,  and  remained  as  unfamiliar 
with  (he  jiersou  who  had  the  care  of  him,  as 
with  any'  other  individual.  In  this  respect  1 
cannot  comjiaie  him  belter  than  to  the  ani- 
mals of  the  lower  classes;  yet  there  are  even 
among  the  insects  some  which  seem  to  have 
received  (he  faculty  of  judging  and  of  discri- 


minating in  a higher  degree  than  this  aiii- 
mal.” — Hist,  lies  Mammtf. 

We  have  observed  the  same  habits,  the 
same  unceremonious  manner  of  running 
against  or  over  anything  that  stood  in  their 
W'ay,  whether  a rabbit,  or  another  of  theii 
own  species,  in  specimens  living  at  the  Sur- 
rey Zoological  Gardens.  A smaller  variety 
of  Dasypus  inustelinus,  or  a species  nearly 
allied  to  it,  has  attracted  considerable  notice 
at  the  gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  mode  of  locomo- 
tion and  the  liabits  of  the.se  individuals  were 
similar  to  those  above  mentioned.  In  their 
place  of  confinement  it  was  extremely  amu- 
sing to  see  the  mock  air  of  business  with 
which  they  would  nin  from  corner  to  corner, 
suddenly  stopping  as  if  to  listen,  then 
scratcliing  and  rearing  themselves  up  until 
generally  they  lost  their  balance  and  tumbled 
backwards  in  the  straw;  these  actions  they 
would  repeat  over  and  over  again  in  the  most 
mechanical  manner,  until  (he  patience  of  the 
observer  at  length  became  exhausted. 

These  animals  have  brought  forth  more 
than  once  since  they  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Zoological  Society;  and  it  seems  by 
no  uicans  improbable  that  they  might  be  as 
readily  naturalized  .as  the  guinea-pig.  There 
is  perhaiis  no  quadruped  more  esisy  to  trans- 
jiort : a little  food,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
and  a little  milk  suffice  for  their  nourishment, 
and  they  readily  bear  close  confinement. 
And  as  the  species  require  to  be  rigorously 
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solid  than  in  the  others,  and  the  flesh  is  much  harder  and  unfit  for  the  table 
These  are  generally  seen  to  reside  in  dry,  upland  grounds,  while  the  small  species 
arc  always  found  in  moist  places,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brooks  and  rivers. 
'Fhey  all  roll  themselves  into  a ball ; but  those  whose  bands  are  fewest  in  number 
are  least  capable  of  covering  themselves  up  completely.  'Fhe  Tatu  Apara,  for 
instance,  when  rolled  up,  presents  two  great  interstices  between  its  bands,  by 
which  it  is  very  easily  vulnerable,  even  by  the  feeblest  of  quadrupeds. 


CHAP.  XVIH. 
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Having  in  the  last  chapter  described  a race  of  animals  that  unite  the  boundaries 
between  quadrupeds  and  insects, 

1 come  in  this  to  a very  different 
class,  that  serve  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  Some  naturalists,  indeed, 
have  found  animals  of  the  bat 
kind  so  much  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both,  that  they  have 
been  at  a loss  in  which  rank  to 
place  them,  and  have  doubted, 
in  giving  the  history  of  the  Bat, 
whether  it  was  a beast  or  a bird  they  were  describing. 

The  bat  in  scarce  any  particular  resembles  the  bird,  except  in  its  power  of 
sustaining  itself  in  the  air.  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive  ; it  suckles  them  ; its 
mouth  is  furnished  with  teeth ; its  lungs  are  formed  like  those  of  quadrupeds ; 
its  intestines,  and  its  skeleton,  have  a complete  resemblance,  and  even  arc,  in 
some  measure,  seen  to  resemble  those  of  mankind,  (g) 

The  bat  most  common  in  England,  is  about  the  size  of  a mouse;  or  nearly 
two  inches  and  a half  long.  The  membranes  that  are  usually  called  wings,  are, 
jiroperly  speaking,  an  extension  of  the  skin  all  around  the  body,  except  the 
head,  which,  when  the  animal  flies,  is  kept  stretched  on  every  side,  by  the  four 
interior  toes  of  the  fore  feet,  which  are  enormously  long,  and  serve  like  masts 
that  keep  the  canvass  of  a sail  spread,  and  regulate  its  motions.(^)  The  first  toe 
i.<!  quite  loose,  and  serves  as  a heel  when  the  bat  walks,  or  as  a hook,  when  it 
would  adhere  to  any  thing.  The  hind  feet  are  disengaged  from  the  surrounding 
skin,  and  divided  into  five  toes,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a mouse.  The 
skin  by  which  it  flies  is  of  a dusky  colour.  The  body  is  covered  with  a short 
fur,  of  a mouse  colour,  tinged  with  red.  The  eyes  are  very  small ; the  ears  like 
those  of  a mouse. 

This  species  of  the  bat  is  very  common  in  England.  It  makes  its  first  appear- 

coinpared  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  near  together ; the  fore  feet  are  webbed  with 
the  chaiacters  that  have  been  adopted  to  dis-  a thin  plicatile  membrane  which  surrounds 
tinguish  them,  it  is  desirable  that  the  facility  the  body,  and  gives  tliemthe  power  of  flight, 
with  which  they  may  be  brought  over  should  They  appear,  from  experiments  made  by 
be  generally  known  to  those  who  make  voy-  Spsvllan/.ani,  to  have  a remarkable  additional 
ages  from  South  America  to  Europe. — Zoo-  sense,  v.  liich  enables  them,  when  deprived  of 
looical.  Magazine.  sight,  I>.  avoid  objects  in  their  way,  as  readily 

• Bats. — The  animals  of  this  numerous  as  when  they  have  the  full  power  of  vision, 
family  have  sharp  pointed,  erect  teeth,  placed 

(g)  Penis  propendens.  (g-)  British  Zoology. 


(The  liat. ) 
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ance  early  in  summer,  and  begins  its  flight  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  It 
principally  frequents  the  sides  of  woods,  glades,  and  shady  walks ; and  is  fre- 
quently observed  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  pieces  of  water.  It  pursues 
gnats,  moths,  and  nocturnal  insects  of  every  kind.  It  feeds  upon  these ; but 
will  not  refuse  meat  wherever  it  can  find  it.  Its  flight  is  a laborious,  irregular 
movement;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  interrupted  in  its  course,  it  cannot  readily 
prepare  for  a second  elevation  ; so  that  if  it  strikes  against  any  object,  and  falls 
to  the  ground,  it  is  usually  taken. It  appears  only  in  the  most  pleasant  even- 
ings, when  Its  prey  is  generally  abroad,  and  flie.s  in  pursuit  with  its  mouth  open 
At  other  times  it  continues  in  its  retreat,  the  chink  of  a ruined  building,  or  the 
hollow  of  a tree.  Ihus  this  little  animal,  even  in  summer,  sleeps  the  greatest 
part  of  its  time,  never  venturing  out  by  daylight,  nor  in  rainy  weather;  never 
hunting  in  quest  of  prey,  but  for  a small  part  of  the  night,  and  then  returning  to 
its  hole.  But  its  shortlife  is  still  more  abridged  by  continuing  in  a torpid  state, 
during  (lie  winter.  At  the  approach  of  flie  cold  season,  the  bat  prepares  for  its 
state  of  lifeless  inactivity,  and  seems  rather  to  choose  a place  where  it  may  con- 
tinue safe  from  interruption,  than  where  it  may  be  warmly  or  conveniently  lodged. 
For  this  reason  it  is  usually  seen  hanging  by  its  hooked  claws  to  the  roofs  of 
caves,  regardless  of  the  eternal  damps  that  surround  it.  'fhe  bat  .seems  the  only 
animal  tliat  will  venture  to  remain  in  these  frightful  subterranean  abodes,  where 
it  continues  in  a torpid  state,  unaflected  by  every  change  of  the  weather.’  Siicli 
of  this  kind  as  are  not  provident  enough  to  procure  themselves  a deep  retreat 
where  the  cold  and  heat  seldom  vary,  are  sometimes  exposed  to  great  incon- 
veniences, for  the  weather  often  becomes  so  mild  in  the  midst  of  winter  as  to 
warm  them  prematurely  into  life,  and  to  allure  them  from  their  holes  in  quest  of 
food,  when  nature  has  not  provided  a supply.  These,  therefore,  have  seldom 
strength  to  return ; but,  having  exhausted  themselves  in  a vain  pursuit,  after 
insects  which  are  not  to  be  found,  are  destroyed  by  the  owd,  or  any  other  animal 
that  follows  such  petty  prey. 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  summer,  generally  from  two  to  five  at  a 
time  : of  this  I am  certain,  that  I have  found  five  young  ones  in  a hole  together; 
but  whether  they  were  the  issue  of  one  parent,  I cannot  tell.  The  female  has 
but  t\yo  nipples,  and  those  forward  on  the  breast,  as  in  the  human  kind.  Thus 
far  this  animal  seenis  closely  allied  to  the  quadruped  race.  Its  similitude  to  that 
ol  birds  is  less  .striking.  As  nature  has  furnished  birds  with  extremely  strong 
pectoral  muscles,  to  move  the  wings,  and  direct  their  flight,  so  has  it  also 
iiirnished  this  animal.  As  birds  also  have  their  legs  weak,  and  unfit  for  the 
purposes  ol  motion,  the  bat  has  its  legs  lashioiied  in  the  same  manner,  and 
never  seen  to  walk,  or,  rnore  properly  speaking,  to  push  itself  forward  with  its 
hind  legs,  but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

If  w’e  consider  the  bat  as  it  is  seen  in  our  own  country,  we  shall  find  it  a 
harmless,  inoflensive  creature.  It  is  true  that  it  now  and  (hen  steals  into  a larder, 
and,  like  a mouse,  commits  its  petty  thefts  upon  the  fattest  parts  of  the  bacon! 
But  this  happens  seldom  ; the  general  tenor  of  its  industry  is  employed  in 
pursuing  insects  (hat  are  much  more  noxious  to  us  than  itself  can  possibly  be; 
while  its  evening  flight,  and  its  unsteady  wabbling  motion,  amuse  the  imagina- 
tion, and  add  one  figure  more  to  the  pleasing  group  of  animated  nature. 


Tam?:  Bat. — Mr.  White,  in  his  “ Sel- 
borne,”  gives  an  account  of  a tame  bat : “ It 
would  take  flies  out  of  a person’s  liand ; if 
you  gave  it  any  thing  to  eat,  it  brought  its 
wings  round  btsforc  the  mouth,  hovering  and 
hiding  its  head,  in  the  manner  of  birds  of 
prey  when  they  feed.  The  adroitness  it 
showed  in  shearing  off  the  wings  of  flies, 
which  it  rejected,  was  worthy  of  observation, 
and  pleased  me  much.  Insects  seemed  to 
be  the  most  acceptable,  though  it  did  not 
refuse  raw  flesh  when  offered,  so  that  the 


notion  that  bats  go  down  chimneys,  and  gnaw 
men’s  bacon  seems  no  improbable  story. 
While  I amused  myself  with  this  wonderful 
quadniped,  I saw  it  several  times  confute  the 
vulgar  opinion,  that  bats  when  down  on  a 
flat  surface  cannot  get  on  the  wing  again,  by 
rising  with  great  ease  from  the  floor.”  It  ran, 
I observed,  with  more  dispatch  than  I was 
aware  of,  but  in  a most  ridiculous  fwd  gro- 
tesque mannner.” — Natural  History  ov 
Sblbornr. 
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The  vai  ietles  of  this  animal,  especially  in  our  country,  are  but  few ; and  tlic 
differences  scarce  worth  enumeration.  Of  foreign  bats,  the  largest  we  have  any 
certain  accounts  of,  is  the  Kousette,  or  the  Great  Bat  of  Madagascar.  This 
formidable  creature  is  near  four  feet  broad,  when  the  wings  are  extended  ; and  a 
foot  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  It  resembles  our 
bat  in  the  form  of  its  wings,  in  its  manner  of  flying,  and  in  its  internal  confor- 
mation. It  diflers  from  it  in  its  enormous  size;  in  its  colour,  which  is  red,  like 
tliat  of  a fox;  in  its  head  and  nose  also,  which  resemble  those  of  that  animal, 
and  which  have  induced  some  to  call  it  the  flying  fox  ; it  diflers  also  in  the 
number  of  its  teeth  ; and  in  having  a claw  on  the  fore  foot,  which  is  wanting  in 
ours.  This  formidable  creature  is  found  only  in  the  ancient  continent ; parti- 
cularly in  Madagascar,  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Malabar,  where  it  is 
usually  seen  about  the  size  of  a large  hen.  When  they  repose,  they  stick  them- 
selves to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  hang  with  their  heads  downwards. 
But  w hen  they  are  in  motion,  nothing  can  be  more  formidable  ; they  are  seen 
in  clouds,  darkening  the  air,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night,  destroying  the  ripe 
fruits  of  (he  country,  and  sometimes  settling  upon  animals,  and  man  himself: 
they  devour  indiscriminately  fruits,  flesh,  and  insects,  and  diink  the  juice  of  the 
palm-tree  : they  are  heard  at  night  in  the  forests  at  more  than  two  miles  distance, 
with  a horrible  din  ; but  at  the  approach  of  day  they  usually  begin  to  retire  : 
nothing  is  safe  from  their  depredations  ; they  destroy  fowls  and  domestic  animals, 
unless  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  and  often  fasten  upon  the  inhabiidiits 
themselves,  attack  them  in  the  face,  and  inflict  very  terrible  wounds.  In  short, 
as  some  have  already  observed,  (he  ancients  seem  to  have  taken  their  ideas  of 
harpies  from  these  fierce  and  voracious  creatures,  as  they  both  concur  in  many 
parts  of  the  description,  being  erpially  deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly,  and  cruel. 


(^Niu  SpfcifS  (>r  Uat.) 


* Nhw  Species  ok  Bat. — J'esper/i/io 
Audithoni. — Tlio  new  species  of  this  little 
flying  quacliTiped,  which  we  are  now  about  to 
notice,  belongs  to  a very  large  and  respectable 
family.  In  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  they  all.  from 
their  appearance  at  twilight,  went  by  the  fa- 
mily nameof  J'espertilio.  They  further  belong 
to  the  order  Carnivora,  their  teeth  being  con- 
structed for  masticating  flesh,  though  some, 
and  in  this  they  resemble  ourselves,  are  also 
loud  of  fruit.  In  one  important  point,  the 
whole  race  has  a common  character,  in  their 
organ  of  flight.  Tlie  bones  of  the  fingers  are 
extremely  elongated,  and  united  by  a mem- 


brane, which  is  continued  down  the  side  of 
the  body ; and  extending  on  the  leg  as  far 
as  the  tarsus,  also  unites  the  legs  and  tail. 
Agreeing  so  universally  in  this  particular, 
they  form  a very  natural  family,  under  the 
appropriate  term.  Cheiroptera,  constructed 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  ha7id  and 
iving. 

The  vespertilio  are  again  divided  into 
Guneka  and  Species,  divisions  which  are 
grounded  on  certain  peculiarities  of  dental 
structure,  and  various  developements  of  the 
brachial,  digital,  and  iuterfemoral  appendages, 
with  other  modifications  of  the  organs  ot 
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so  formidable,  but  still  more  mischievous  than  these  is  the 
St  more  deformed,  and 

'"‘I'  “ l>»'"  like  11'=  riiinoceros  bat;  and 
111  ™ J !r  / “"I':  * 1®  geiiei-aliy  resort  to  tlie  forest,  and 

set  .vbe!.  H,  ']"*  p “®®’J  k"'  ‘l'®“e  “I"'  toirns  and  cities,  and,  alter  snn- 

"'®  »"■«'»  like  » es-opy  c^-)  They  are  the 


l.n  ‘ a I iiiiuioiiants  01  tiiose  ivarm  latitudes  beiiiff  obliged,  by 

t L vvindoivs  of  the  chambers  where 

t ty  sleep,  the  vampyres  enter,  and  if  they  find  any  part  of  the  body  exposed, 
hey  never  fail  to  asten  upon  it.  There  they  continue  to  suck  the  biod  ; and 
In  that  the  person  dies  under  the  operation.  They  insinuate  their 

to  ' ‘ experienced  surgeon,  continuing 

to  exhaust  the  body,  until  they  arc  satiated.  I have  been  assured,”  continues 

hi  „ t strictest  veracity,  that  sucli  an  accident  lias  happened  to 

them  , and  that,  had  they  not  providentially  awaked,  their  sleep  would  have 
ulllh  f^‘r  "’t«  e‘ernity  ; having  lost  so  large  a quantity  of  blood  as 

“ h • t "'*’y  the  puncture  is 

not  telt  IS,  besides  the  great  precaution  ivith  which  it  is  made,  the  gentle  refreshing 

agitation  ot  the  bats  wings,  which  contribute  to  increase  sleep,  and  soften  the 

pAI  II  • 

The  purport  of  this  account  has  been  confirmed  by  various  other  travellers; 
uiio  all  agree  that  this  bat  is  possessed  of  a faculty  of  drawing  the  blood  from 
peisons  sleeping ; and  thus  often  destroying  them  before  they  awake.  But 

accounted  for;  the  manner  in  which 
they  inflict  the  vyoimd.  Ulloa,  as  has  been  seen,  supposes  it  to  be  done  by  a 
sing  e tooth;  but  this  we  know  to  be  impossible,  since  the  animal  cannot  infix 
one  tootli  without  all  the  rest  accompanying  its  motions  ; the  teeth  of  the  bat 
kind  being  pretty  even  and  the  mouth  but  small.  Bufloii,  therefore,  supposes 
the  voiind  to  be  inflicted  by  the  tongue  ; which,  however,  appears  to  me  too 
arge  to  inflict  an  unpainful  wound  ; and  even  less  qualified  for  that  purpose 
Ilian  llie  teeth.  Nor  can  the  tongue,  as  Buflbn  seems  to  suppose,  serve  for  the 
purposes  of  suction,  since  for  this  it  must  be  hollow  like  a syringe,  which  it  is 
not  found  to  be.  1 should  therefore  suppose,  that  the  animal  is  endowed  with 
.1  strong  power  of  suction  ; and  that,  without  inflicting  any  wound  whatsoever 
by  continuing  to  draw  it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  such  a manner  that 


progression.  These  genera  include  .species 
which  are  discovered  in  every  habitable  part 
of  the  globe,  of  various  magnitudes,  from  the 
size  of  a half-grown  cat,  lo  that  of  a half- 
grown  mouse. 

Of  this  numerous  family,  only  three  genera, 
of  modern  authore,  inhabit  the  United  States, 
viz.  llhinopoma,  Vespeitilio,  and  Taphozous. 
Seven  species,  exclusive  of  the  present,  are 
all  that  have  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
North  America. 

We  propo.se  to  dedicate  this  new  species  to 
our  valuable  friend,  the  justly  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, J.  J.  Audubon,  as  a small  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  eminent  talents,  aud  the  highly 
important  services  he  has  rendered  science. 
The  drawing  which  accompanies  this  pajier, 
is  from  his  inimitable  pencil. 

This  species  was  first  observed  during  the 
summer  of  1829,  when  an  individual  female 
flew  into  the  aparlment  of  the  late  Dr.  liam- 
mersly,  then  one  of  the  resident  physicians  of 

(^)  Ulloa, 


the  Pennsylvania  hospital : on  the  subsequent 
evening  a male  individual,  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, was  also  taken  in  the  same  manner.  In 
August,  18.30,  a very  fine  specimen  was 
brought  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  Mr.  Audubon  informs  me  that  the  sjiecies 
has  very  recently  been  observed  in  New  York. 
The  natural  characters  of  the  species  are  : — 
General  colour  black,  sprinkled  with  grey 
above  and  beneath  ; ears  black  and  naked  ; 
auriculuni,  short  and  broad  or  obtusely  trian- 
gular; interfemoral  membrane,  sparsely  hairy; 
last  joint  of  the  tad  free:  two  incisors  with 
notched  crowns,  on  each  side  of  the  canine 
teeth  of  the  up|)er  jaw,  with  a broad  inter- 
vening space  without  teeth. 

The  dimensions  are,  total  length  3 inches 
7 tenths;  tail  IJ;  length  of  ear  05;  breadth 
of  ear  0-4;  length  of  leg  17;  .spread  of 
wings  107;  inhabit  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and  probably  the  .southern  states.-— Ait- 
CANA  OK  Science,  18.3,3, 
ol.  i.  J).  58, 
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the  blood  at  length  passes,  and  that  more  freely  the  longer  the  operation  is 
continued;  so  that  at  last,  when  the  bat  goes  off,  the  blood  continues  to  How. 
Ill  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  are  told,  that  where  beasts  have  a thick  skin, 
this  animal  cannot  injure  them;  whereas,  in  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  thus  destroyed.  As  to  the  rest,  these  animals  are  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  pests  of  South  America;  and  often  prevent  the  peopling  of 
many  parts  of  that  continent : having  destroyed  at  Barja,  and  several  other 
places,  such  cattle  as  were  brought  there  by  the  missionaries  in  order  to  form  a 
s ettlement.* 


CHAP.  XIX. 

AMPHIBIOUS  QUADRUPEDS. 


The  gradations  of  nature  from  one  class  of  beings  to  another  are  made  by 
imperceptible  deviations.  As  we  saw  in  the  foregoing  chapters  quadrupeds 
almost  degraded  into  the  insect  tribe,  or  mounted  among  the  inliabitants  of  the 
air,  we  are  at  present  to  observe  their  approach  to  fishes,  to  trace  the  degrees 
by  which  they  become  more  unlike  terrestrial  animals,  till  the  similitude  of  the 
fish  prevails  over  that  of  the  quadruped. 

THE  OTTER.I — In  the  first  step  of  the  progression  from  land  to  amphi- 
bious animals,  we  find  the  otter,  resembling  those  of  the  terrestrial  kind  in  shape, 
hair,  and  internal  conformation ; resembling  the  aquatic  tribes  in  its  manner  of 
living,  and  in  having  membranes  between  the  toes  to  assist  it  in  swimming. 
From  this  peculiar  make  of  its  feet,  which  are  very  short,  it  swims  even  faster 
than  it  runs,  and  can  overtake  fishes  in  their  own  element.  The  colour  of  this 
animal  is  brown  ; and  it  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  overgrown  weasel, 
being  long,  slender,  and  soft  skinned.  However,  if  we  examine  its  figure  in 
detail,  we  shall  find  it  unlike  any  other  animal  hitherto  described,  and  of  such  a 
shape  as  words  can  but  weakly  convey.  Its  usual  length  is  about  two  feet  long, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail : tlie  head  and  nose  are  broad 
and  flat ; the  mouth  bears  some  similitude  to  that  of  a fish  ; the  neck  is  short, 
and  equal  in  thickness  to  the  head  ; the  body  long;  the  tail  broad  at  the  inser- 
tion, but  tapering  off  to  a point  at  the  end  ; the  eyes  are  very  small,  and  placed 
nearer  the  nose  than  usual  in  quadrupeds.  The  legs  are  very  short,  but  remark- 
ably strong,  broad,  and  muscular:  the  joints  are  articulated  so  loosely,  that  tlie  ' 
animal  is  capable  of  turning  them  quite  back,  and  bringing  tlicm  on  a line  with 
the  body,  so  as  to  perform  the  office  of  fins.  Each  foot  is  furnished  with  five 


* Bats. — “ Bats  seem  to  be  gregarious  ani- 
mals. Vast  numbers  of  them  were  lately 
found  under  the  roof  of  an  old  building  in 
Richmond  Park.  I had  two  sorts  of  them 
brought  to  me,  nearly  similar  in  shape,  but 
one  considerably  larger  than  another.  It  is 
probable  that  we  had  formerly  a larger  breed 
of  bats  in  this  county  than  we  find  at  present. 
One  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  remains 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  hall  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  brought  me  the  skedeton  of  a bat, 
which  he  found  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
rafters  of  the  ceiling.  The  animal  when  alive 
must  have  been  as  large  as  a pigeon.”  The 
cue  brought  from  Richmond  Park,  Mr.  Jesse 
conceives  to  be  the  I'espertilio  altivoluns, 
mentiiMMid  by  White  in  his  Selborne.  It 


measured  nearly  fifteen  inches  from  the  tip 
of  one  wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  Its  ears 
were  very  short,  and  its  fur  of  a chestnut  co- 
lour. The  place  where  it  was  found  had  a most 
offensive  and  noisome  smell.  These  larger 
bats  were  quite  as  numerous  as  the  smaller 
species.  A great  number  of  them  were  also 
found  in  an  old  building  in  Coombe' Wood, 
adjoining  Richmond  ParK,  and  subsequently 
ten  in  a decayed  tree  in  that  park.  This 
circumstance  shows  that  they  do  not  migrate, 
as  Mr.  White  thought  they  did. — Gi.eaninqs. 

f The  otter  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
weasel  kind,  except  in  having  the  feet  webbed, 
and  in  living  almost  constantly  in  the  water, 
from  whence  they  chiefly  derive  their  food, 
which  is  fish. 
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toes,  connected  by  strong  broad  webs  like  those  of  water-fowl.  Tims  nature, 
in  every  part,  has  had  attention  to  the  life  of  an  animal  whose  food  is  fish,  and 
whose  haunts  must  necessarily  be  about  water.'^ 

This  voracious  animal  is  never  found  but  at  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
'articularly  the  former,  for  it  is  seldom  fond  of  fishing  in  a running  stream,  for 
the  current  of  the  water  having  more  power  upon  it  than  the  fishes  it  pursues, 
fit  hunts  against  the  stream  it  swims  too  slow;  and  if  with  the  stream,  it  over- 
shoots its  prey.  However  when  in  rivers,  it  is  always  observed  to  swim  against 
the  stream,  and  to  meet  the  fishes  it  preys  upon  rather  than  to  pursue  them. 
In  laki;s  it  destroys  much  more  than  it  devours,  and  is  often  seen  to  spoil  a pond 
in  the  space  of  a few  nights.  But  the  damage  they  do  by  destroying  fish  is  not 
so  great  as  their  tearing  in  pieces  the  nets  of  the  fishers,  which  they  infallibly  do 
whenever  they  happen  to  be  entangled.  The  instant  they  find  themselves 
caught,  they  go  to  work  with  their  teeth,  and  in  a few  minutes  destroy  nets  of 
a very  considerable  value. 

The  otter  has  two  different  methods  of  fishing;  the  one  by  catching  its  prey 
from  the  bottom  upward,  the  other  by  pursuing  it  into  some  little  creek,  and 
seizing  it  there.  In  the  former  case,  as  this  animal  has  longer  lungs  than  most 
other  quadrupeds,  upon  taking  in  a quantity  of  air,  it  can  remain  for  some 
minutes  at  the  bottom ; and  whatever  fish  passes  over  it  at  that  time  is  certainly 
tJiken  ; for  as  the  eyes  of  fish  are  placed  so  as  not  to  see  under  them,  the  otter 
attacks  them  off  their  guard  from  below ; and,  seizing  them  at  once  by  the 
belly,  drags  them  on  shore,  where  it  often  leaves  them  untouched,  to  continue 
the  pursuit  for  hours  together.  The  other  method  is  chiefly  practised  in  lakes 
and  ponds,  where  there  is  no  current ; the  fish  thus  taken  are  rather  of  the 
smaller  kind,  for  the  great  ones  will  never  be  driven  out  of  deep  water. 

In  this  manner  the  otter  usually  lives  during  the  summer,  being  furnished 
with  a supply  much  greater  than  its  consumption;  killing  for  its  amusement, 
and  infecting  the  edges  of  the  lake  with  quantities  of  dead  fish,  which  it  leaves 
there  as  trophies  rather  of  its  victory  than  its  necessities.  But  in  winter,  when 
the  lakes  are  frozen  over,  and  the  rivers  pour  with  a rapid  torrent,  the  otter 
is  often  greatly  distressed  for  provisions  ; and  is  then  obliged  to  live  upon  grass, 
weeds,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees.  It  then  comes  upon  land,  and,  grown 
courageous  from  necessity,  feeds  upon  terrestrial  animals,  rats,  insects,  and 
even  sheep  themselves.  Nature,  however,  has  given  it  tlie  power  of  continuing 
a long  time  w'ithout  food ; and,  although  during  that  season  it  is  not  rendered 
quite  torpid,  like  the  marmot  or  the  dormouse,  yet  it  keeps  much  more  within 
its  retreat,  which  is  usually  the  hollow  of  a bank  worn  under  by  tlie  water.  There 
it  often  forms  a kind  of  gallery,  running  for  several  yards  along  the  edge  of  the 
water ; so  that  when  attacked  at  one  end,  it  flies  to  the  other,  and  often  evades 
the  fowler  by  plunging  into  the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  paces  distance,  while  he 
expects  to  find  it  just  before  him. 


• The  Common  Otter  {Miiste.'a  Lutra) 
is  a very  destructive  water  animal  (see  text). 

Rupinc  and  spoil 

Haunt  eVn  the  lowest  deeps;  seas  have  Ihcir  sharks; 
Rivers  and  pools  inclose  tin*  rav  nous  pike; 

He,  ill  his  luru,  becomes  a prey — on  him 
Th*  amphibious  otter  feasts. 

A variety  of  this  animal  is  the 

Sea  Otiek,  {Mustela  Lutrii\)  which  is 
full  twice  the  size  of  the  common  otter : the 
body  is  very  long,  and  the  tail  about  one  third 
the  length  of  the  body.  Its  skin,  shining 
like  velvet,  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  furs, 
and  consequently  the  most  expensive.  It 
assimilates  to  the  seal,  to  which  it  bears  con- 
siderable alKiiity.  it  weighs  sometimes  as 
much  as  seveniv.  ‘>r  even  eighty  pounds.  It 

31 


is  found,  perhaps  exclusively,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Oce-an,  where  the  Asiatic 
and  American  continents  nearly  approach 
each  other,  and  in  the  intervtnmg  islands. 
It  is  said  that  a single  skin  is  sometimes 
sold,  in  the  Chinese  or  Ju[)auese  markets,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  pounds  sterling.  During 
the  winter,  the  sea  otter  confines  itself  to  the 
ice  near  the  sea  shore,  or  to  the  sliore  itself; 
in  summer,  it  ascends  the  rivers,  as  far  as  the 
fresh  water  lakes,  in  cum|)any  witli  its  single 
female.  The  latter  is  gravid  eight  or  nmo 
months,  and  brings  foitli.  generally,  but  one 
at  a birth.  They  are  said  to  feed  on  fuel,  as 
well  as  fish  and  crustaceous  aninu.s,  but  the 
teeth  do  not  apiiear  to  indicate  it. 
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We  lenrn  from  BufTon  that  this  animal,  in  France,  couples  in  %vinter,  and 
brings  forth  in  the  beginniiig  of  spring.  But  it  is  certainly  different  with  us,  for 
its  young  are  never  found  till  the  latter  end  of  summer:  and  1 have  frequently, 
when  a boy,  discovered  their  retreats,  and  pursued  them  at  that  season.  1 am, 
therefore,  more  inclined  to  follow  the  account  piven  us  of  this  animal  by 
Mr.  Lots,  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  who  assures  us  that  it  couples  about 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  brings  forth,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  generally 
three  or  four  at  a time. 

In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by  the  otter,  the  bottom  is  generally 
stony  and  uneven,  with  many  trunks  of  trees,  and  long  roots  stretching  under- 
neath the  water  {g)  The  shore  also  is  hollow  and  scooped  inward  by  the  waves 
'J’hese  are  the  places  the  otter  chielly  chooses  for  its  retreat ; and  there  is  scarce 
a stone  which  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  its  residence,  as  upon  them  its  excre- 
ments are  always  made.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mark  that  its  lurking  places  are 
known,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity  of  dead  fish  that  are  found  lying  here  and  there 
upon  the  banks  of  the  water.  To  take  the  old  ones  alive  is  no  easy  task,  as 
they  are  extremely  strong,  and  there  are  few  dogs  that  will  dare  to  encounter 
them.  They  bite  with  great  fierceness,  and  never  let  go  their  hold  when  they 
have  once  lastened.’^  "i  he  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  shoot  them  at  once,  as  they 
never  will  be  thoroughly  tamed  ; and,  if  kept  for  the  purposes  of  fishing,  are 
always  apt  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping.  But  the  young  ones  may 
be  more  easily  taken,  and  converted  to  very  useful  purposes.  The  otter  brings 
forth  its  young  generally  under  the  hollow  banks,  upon  a bed  of  rushes,  flags,  or 
such  weeds  as  (he  place  affords  it  in  the  greatest  quantities.  I see  in  the  British 
Zoology  a description  of  its  habitation,  where  that  naturalist  observes,  “ that  it 
burrows  underground,  on  the  banks  of  some  river  or  lake,  and  always  makes 
the  entrance  of  its  hole  under  water,  then  works  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  tliere  makes  a minute  orifice  for  the  admission  of  air;  and  this  little  air-hole 
is  often  found  in  the  middle  of  some  thicket.”  In  some  places  this  may  be 
true,  but  1 have  never  observed  any  such  contrivance;  the  retreat,  indeed,  was 
always  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  it  was  only  sheltered  by  the  impending 
bank,  and  the  otter  itself  seemed  to  have  but  a small  share  in  its  formation. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  young  ones  are  always  found  at  the  edge  of  the 
water;  and,  if  under  the  protection  of  the  dam,  she  teaches  them  instantly  to 
plunge  like  herself,  into  the  deep,  and  escape  among  the  rushes  or  weeds  that 
fringe  the  stream.  At  such  times,  therefore,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  take  them;  for, 
though  ever  so  young,  they  swim  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  such  a manner 
that  no  part  of  them  is  seen  above  water,  except  the  tip  of  the  nose.  It  is  only 
when  the  dam  is  absent  that  they  can  be  taken  ; and  in  some  phues  there  are 
dogs  purposely  trained  for  discovering  their  retreats.  Whenever  (he  dog  comes 
to  the  place,  he  soon,  by  his  barking,  shows  that  the  otter  is  there  ; which,  if 
there  be  an  old  one,  instantly  plunges  into  the  water,  and  the  young  all  follow. 
But  if  the  old  one  be  absent,  they  continue  terrified,  and  will  not  venture  forth 
but  under  her  guidance  and  protection.  In  this  manner  they  are  secured  and 
taken  home  alive,  where  they  are  carefully  fed  with  small  fish  and  water.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  they  gather  strength,  they  have  milk  mixed  among 
their  food,  the  quantity  of  their  fish  provision  is  retrenched,  and  that  of  vegeta- 


* Bite  ov  the  Otter. — Some  few  3’ears 
ago,  the  late  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Hatton  Hall, 
was  otter-hunting  in  the  river  Luiie.  After 
some  time,  the  chase  being  no  longer  able  to 
Jceep  the  water,  left  it,  and  made  for  the  mouth 
of  a sough  or  drain,  a short  distance  from  the 
river’s  eil  ge.  Several  persons  were  standing 
near  the  mouth  of  the  sough,  among  the  rest 
a mechanic  of  the  name  of  Slater.  The  otter 
was  in  a fair  way  of  getting  in,  when  Slater 
seized  him  by  the  tail.  The  animal  instantly 
(g)  Journal  Etraug 


turned  its  head,  and  bit  the  end  of  the  man’s 
thumb  completely  off! 

One  of  the  workmen  belonging  to  Arrats 
mill,  near  Montrose,  while  walking  beside 
the  mill-head,  in  February,  1825,  observed  an 
otter.  A little  dog  belonging  to  the  man, 
began  to  bark  and  approached  it,  when  the 
otter,  making  a sudden  leap,  seized  the  dog 
by  the  back,  plunged  with  it  into  the  water, 
from  wliich  it  never  rose  again. — En. 

r,  Juin.  1755,  p.  14 
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bles  is  increased,  until  at  length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread,  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  their  constitution.  The  manner  of  training  them  up  to  hunt  for 
lish  requires  not  only  assiduity  but  patience ; however,  their  activity  and  use, 
■when  taught,  greatly  repays  the  trouble  of  teaching ; and,  perhaps,  no  other 
animal  is  more  beneficial  to  his  master.  The  usual  way  is,  first  to  teach  them 
to  fetch  as  dogs  are  instructed  ; but  as  they  have  not  the  same  docility,  so  it 
requires  more  art  and  experience  to  teach  them.  It  is  usually  performed  by- 
accustoming  them  to  take  a truss  stuffed  with  wool,  of  the  shape  of  a fish,  and 
made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths,  and  to  drop  it  at  the  word  of  command;  to  run 
after  it  when  thrown  forward,  and  to  bring  it  to  their  master.  From  this  they 
proceed  to  real  fish,  which  are  thrown  dead  into  the  water,  and  which  they  are 
taught  to  fetch  from  thence.  From  the  dead  they  proceed  to  the  live,  until  at 
last  the  animal  is  perfectly  instructed  in  the  whole  art  of  fishing. 

Otters  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  rather  differ  in  size 
and  colour  from  each  other,  than  in  habitudes  or  conformation.(^)  In  North 
America  and  Carolina  they  are  usually  found  w'hite,  inclining  to  yellow.  The 
Brasilian  otter  is  much  larger  than  ours,  with  a roundish  head,  almost  like  a 
cat.  The  tail  is  shorter,  being  but  live  inches  long ; and  the  hair  is  soft,  short, 
and  black,  except  on  the  head,  where  it  is  of  a dark  brown,  with  a yellowish 
spot  under  the  throat.^ 

THE  BE.WEK.f — In  all  countries  as  man  is  civilized  and  improved,  the 
lower  ranks  of  animals  are  repressed  and  degraded. (5')  Either  reduced  to 
servitude,  or  treated  as  rebels,  all  their  societies  are  dissolved,  and  all  their 
united  talents  rendered  ineffectual.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly  disappear,  and 
nothing  remains  but  their  solitary  instincts,  or  those  foreign  habitudes  which 
they  receive  from  human  education.  For  this  reason  there  remain  no  traces  of 
their  ancient  talents  and  industry,  except  in  those  countries  where  man  himself 
is  a stranger  ; where,  nnvisited  by  his  controlling  power,  for  a long  succession 
of  ages,  their  In  tie  talents  have  had  time  to  come  to  their  limited  perfection,  and 
their  eommon  designs  have  been  capable  of  being  united. 


* The  Sea  Oi’ter. — The  whole,  length  of 
the  sea  otter  is  generally  about  four  feet,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  thirteen  inches.  The 
fur  is  extremely  soft,  and  of  a deep  glossy 
black.  The  ears  are  small  and  erect,  and  the 
whiskers  long  and  white.  The  legs  are  short 
and  thick,  the  hinder  ones  something  resem* 
bling  those  of  a seal.  The  weight  of  the 
largest  sea  otter  is  from  seventy  to  eighty 
pounds.  In  their  general  habits  of  life,  these 
animals  are  perfectly  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive; and  towards  their  offspring  they  exhibit 
a degree  of  attachment  which  is  extremely 
interesting.  They  will  never  desert  them  ; 
they  will  even  starve  themselves  to  death  on 
being  robbed  of  them,  and  strive  to  breathe 
their  last  on  the  sjiot  where  their  young  have 
been  destroyed.  The  female  produces  only  a 
single  one  at  a time,  which  she  suckles  almost 
a whole  year,  and  until  it  takes  to  itself  a 
mate.  The  sea  otters  pair,  and  are  very  con- 
stant. They  often  carry  their  young  between 
their  teeth,  and  fondle  them,  freipieiitly  throw- 
ing them  up,  and  catching  them  again  in  their 
paws.  Before  these  can  swim,  the  old  ones 
will  , lake  them  in  their  fore  feet,  and  swim 
about  with  them  on  their  backs.  The  sea 
otters  swim  sometimes  on  their  sides  ; at 
other  times  on  their  backs,  or  in  an  upright 
position.  They  are  very  sportive,  embrace 
{£)  Kay. 


each  oth^r,  and  seem  to  kiss.  When  attacked 
they  make  no  resistance,  but  endeavour  to 
save  themselves  by  flight : if,  however,  they 
are  closely  pressed,  and  can  see  no  means  of 
escape,  they  scold  and  grin  like  an  angry  cat. 
On  receiving  a blow,  they  immediately  lie  on 
their  side,  draw  up  their  hind  legs  togethir, 
cover  their  eyes  with  their  fore  paw.s,  and  thus 
seem  to  prepare  for  death.  But  if  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  pursuer,  they 
deride  him  as  soon  as  they  are  safe  in  the 
sea. 

The  skins  of  the  sea  otters  are  of  great 
value,  and  have  long  formed  a considerable 
export  from  Kussia.  They  are  dispo.sed  of  to 
the  Chinese  at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  a hundred 
rubles  each.  The  trade  for  this  fur  at  Nootka 
had,  not  many  years  ago,  nearly  produced  a 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

The  Cayenne  Otter  — The  toes  on  the 
fore  feet  are  unconnected  ; the  tail  is  long, 
taper,  and  naked.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

I The  Beaver  has  the  front  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  abruptly  cut  off,  and  hollowed  out 
into  a transverse  angle ; tho.se  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  transverse  at  the  tips;  there  are 
four  finders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw  : the 
fail  is  long,  flattened  and  scaly  j and  it  haa 
perfect  collar  bones. 

(^)  Buffon. 
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The  beaver  seems  to  be  now  the  only  remaining  monument  of  brutal  society. 
From  the  result  of  its  la- 
bours, which  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  remote 
parts  of  America,  we 
learn  how  far  instinct  can 
be  aided  by  imitation. 

We  from  thence  perceive 
to  what  a degree  ani- 
mals, without  language 
or  reason,  can  concur  for 
their  mutual  advantage, 
and  attain  by  numbers 
those  advantages  which 
eacli,  in  a state  of  soli- 
tude, seems  unfitted  to 
possess. 

If  we  examine  the  bea- 
ver merely  as  an  indivi- 
dual, and  unconnected 
with  others  of  its  kind,  we  shall  find  many  other  quadrupeds  to  exceed  it  in 
cunning,  and  almost  all  in  the  powers  of  annoyance  and  defence.  The  beaver, 
when  taken  from  its  fellows,  and  kept  in  a state  of  solitude  or  domestic  tameness, 
appears  to  be  a mild,  gentle  creature,  familiar  enough,  but  somewhat  dull,  and 
even  melancholy  ; without  any  violent  passions  or  vehement  appetites,  moving 
but  seldom,  making  no  efforts  to  attain  any  good,  except  in  gnawing  the  wall 
of  its  prison,  in  order  to  regain  its  freedom  ; yet  this,  however,  without  anger  or 
precipitation,  but  calm  and  indifferent  to  all  about,  without  attachment  or  anti- 
pathies, neither  seeking  to  oftend  nor  desiring  to  please.  It  appears  inferior  to 
the  dog  in  those  qualities  which  render  animals  of  service  to  man  ; it  seems 
made  neither  to  serve,  to  command,  nor  to  have  connexions  with  any  other  set 
of  beings,  and  is  only  adapted  for  living  among  its  kind.  Its  talents  are  entirely 
repressed  in  solitude,  and  are  only  brought  out  by  society,  \\dien  alone,  it  has 
but  little  industry,  few  tricks,  and  without  cunning  sutlicient  to  guard  it  against 
the  most  obvious  and  bungling  snares  laid  for  it  by  the  hunter.  Far  from 
attacking  any  other  animal,  it  is  scarce  possessed  of  the  arts  of  defence.  Pre- 
ferring fiiglit  to  combat,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  only  resists  when  driven  to  an 
extremity,  and  fights  only  then  when  its  speed  can  no  longer  avail. 

But  this  animal  is  rather  more  remarkable  for  the  singidarity  of  its  conforma- 
tion than  any  intellectual  superiorities  it  may  be  supposed,  in  a state  of  solitude, 
to  possess,  riie  beaver  is  the  only  creature  among  quadrupeds  that  has  a flat, 
broad  tail,  covered  with  scales,  which  serves  as  a rudder  to  direct  its  motions  ia 
the  water.  Jt  is  the  sole  quadruped  that  has  membranes  between  the  toes  on 
the  hind  feet  only,  and  none  on  the  fore  feet,  wliich  supply  the  place  of  hands, 
as  in  the  squirrel.  In  short,  it  is  the  only  animal  that  in  its  fore  parts  entirely 
resembles  a quadruped,  and  in  its  hinder  parts  seems  to  approach  the  nature 
of  fishes,  by  having  a scaly  tail.  In  other  respects,  it  is  about  two  feet  long 
and  near  one  foot  high  ; it  is  somewhat  shaped  like  a rat,  except  the  tail,  which, 
as  has  been  observed,  is  flat  and  scaly,  somewhat  resembling  a neat’s  tongue  at 
the  point.  Its  colour  is  of  a light  brown  ; the  hair  of  two  sorts  ; the  one  longer 
and  coarser;  the  other,  soft,  fine,  short,  and  silky.  Tlie  teeth  are  like  those  of 
a rst  or  a squirrel,  but  longer  and  stronger,  and  admirably  adapted  to  cutting 
timber,  or  stripping  bark,  to  which  purposes  they  are  constantly  applied.  One 
singularity  more  may  be  mentioned  in  its  conformation ; which  is,  that  like 
birds,  it  has  but  one  and  the  same  vent  for  the  emission  of  its  excrements 
and  its  urine  ; a strange  peculiarity,  but  which  anatomists  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  of. 

Tlie  beavers  begin  to  assemble  about  the  months  of  June  and  Jidy,  to  form  a 
society  tliat  is  to  continue  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  '^’hey  arrive  ia 


(The  Beaver.) 
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numbers  from  every  side,  and  generally  form  a company  of  above  two  hundred. 
The  place  of  meeting  is  commonly  the  place  where  they  fix  their  abode,  and 
this  is  always  by  the  side  of  some  lake  or  river.  If  it  be  a lake  in  which  the 
waters  are  always  upon  a level,  they  dispense  with  building  a dam;  but  if  it 
be  a running  stream,  which  is  subject  to  floods  and  falls,  they  then  set  about 
building  a dam,  or  pier,  that  crosses  the  river,  so  that  it  forms  a dead  water  in 
that  part  which  lies  above  and  below.  This  dam,  or  pier,  is  often  fourscore  or 
a hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base.  If  we  compare 
the  greatness  of  the  work  with  ihe  powers  of  the  architect,  it  will  appear  enor- 
mous; but  the  solidity  with  which  it  is  built  is  still  more  astonishing  than  its 
size.  The  part  of  the  river  over  which  this  dam  is  usually  built  is  where  it  is 
most  shallow,  and  vvhere  some  great  tree  is  found  growing  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  'I’liis  they  pitch  upon  as  proper  for  making  the  principal  part  in  their 
building  ; and.  although  it  is  often  thicker  than  a man’s  body,  they  instantly 
set  about  cutting  it  down,  bor  this  operation  they  have  no  other  instrument 
but  their  teeth,  which  soon  lay  it  level,  and  that  also  on  the  side  they  wish  it  to 
fall,  which  is  always  across  the  stream.  They  then  fall  about  cutting  ofl‘  the  top 
branches,  to  make  it  lie  close  and  even,  and  serve  as  the  principal  beam  of  their 

This  dike  or  causey,  is  sometimes  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
foundation.  It  descends  in  a declivity  or  slope,  on  that  side  next  the  water, 
■which  gravitates  upon  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  height,  and  presses  it  with 
a prodigious  force  towards  the  earth.  The  opposite  side  is  erected  perpen- 
dicularly like  onr  walls;  and  that  declivity,  which,  at  the  bottom  or  basis,  is 
.about  twelve  feet  broad,  diminishes  towards  the  top,  where  it  is  no  moie  than 
two  feet  broad,  or  thereabouts.  The  materials  whereof  this  mole  consists,  are 
wood  and  clay  The  beavers  cut,  with  surprising  ease,  large  pieces  of  wood, 
some  as  thick  as  one’s  arm  or  one’s  thigh,  and  about  lour,  five,  or  six  feet  in 
length,  (v  sometimes  more,  according  as  the  slope  ascends.  They'  drive  one 
end  of  these  stakes  into  the  ground,  at  a small  distance  one  from  the  other, 
intermingling  a few  with  them  that  are  smaller  and  more  pliant.  As  the  w'ater, 
however,  would  find  a passage  through  the  intervals  or  spaces  between  them, 
and  leave  the  reservoir  dry,  they  have  recourse  to  a clay,  which  they  knovv 
where  to  find,  and  with  which  they  stop  up  all  the  cavities  both  vvilhin  and 
without,  so  that  the  water  is  duly  confined.  They  continue  to  raise  the  dike  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  water,  and  the  plenty  which  they  have  of  if. 
They  are  conscious  likewise  th.it  the  conveyance  of  their  materials  by’  land 
would  not  be  so  easily  accomplished  as  by  water  ; and,  therelore,  they  fake  the 
advantage  of  its  increase,  and  swim  with  their  mortar  on  their  tails,  and  their 
stakes  between  their  teeth,  to  the  places  where  there  is  most  occasion  for  them. 
If  their  works  are,  either  by  the  force  of  the  water,  or  the  feet  of  the  huntsmen, 
who  run  over  them,  in  the  least  damnitied,  the  breach  is  instantly  made  up  ; 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  habitation  is  reviewed,  and  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  application,  perfectly  repaired.  But  when  they  find  the  huntsmen 
visit  them  too  often,  they  work  only  in  the  night-time,  or  else  abandon  their 
works  entirely,  and  seek  out  for  some  safer  situation. 

Tlie  dike,  or  mole,  being  thus  completed,  their  next  care  is  to  erect  their 
several  apartments,  which  are  either  round  or  oval,  and  divided  into  three 
stories  one  raised  above  the  other : the  first  below  the  level  of  the  piisey, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  full  of  water;  the  other  two  above  it.  Hus  little 
fabric  is  built  in  a very  firm  and  substantial  manner,  on  the  edge  of  their  reser- 
voir and  always  in  such  divisions  or  apartments  as  above  mentioned;  that  iii 
case’  of  the  water’s  increase,  they  may  move  up  a story  higher,  and  be  no  ways 
incommoded.  If  they  find  any  little  island  contiguous  to  their  reservoir,  they 
fix  their  mansion  there,  which  is  then  more  solid,  and  not  so  frequently  exposed 
to  the  overflowing  of  the  water,  in  which  they  are  not  able  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  case  they  cannot  pitcli  upon  so  commodious  a situation, 

(g)  Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 
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they  drive  piles  into  the  earth,  in  order  to  fence  and  fortify  their  hr  bitat’ion 
afjainst  the  vvind  as  well  as  the  water.  They  make  two  apertures,  at  the  bottom, 
to  the  stream  ; one  is  a passage  to  their  bagnio,  which  they  always  keep  neat 
and  clean  ; the  other  leads  to  that  part  of  the  building  where  every  thing  is 
conveyed  that  will  either  soil  or  damage  their  upper  apartments.  'Phey  l)ave  a 
third  opening  or  doorway,  much  higher,  contrived  for  the  prevention  of  their 
being  shut  up  and  confined,  when  the  frost  and  snnvv  have  closed  the  apertures  of 
the  lower  floors.  Sometimes  they  build  their  houses  altogether  upoti  dry  land  ; 
but  then  they  sink  trenches  five  or  six  feet  deep,  in  order  to  descend  into  the 
water  when  they  see  convetiient.  They  make  use  of  the  same  materials;  and 
are  equally  industrious  in  the  erection  of  their  lodges,  as  their  dikes.  Their 
walls  are  perpendicular,  and  about  two  feet  thick.  As  their  teeth  are  more 
serviceable  than  saws,  they  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  projects  beyond  the  wall. 
After  this,  when  they  have  mixed  up  some  clay  and  dry  grass  together,  they 
work  it  into  a kind  of  mortar,  with  vvhicli,  by  the  help  of  their  tails,  they  plaster 
all  their  works,  both  within  and  widiout. 

The  inside  is  vaulted,  and  is  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  eight  or  ten 
beavers.  In  case  it  rises  in  an  oval  figure,  it  is  for  the  generality  above  twelve 
feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  broad.  If  the  number  of  inhabitants  increase  to 
fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty,  the  edifice  is  enlarged  in  proportion.  I have  been 
credibly  informed,  that  four  hundred  beavers  have  been  discovered  to  reside  in 
one  large  mansion-house,  divided  into  a vast  number  of  apartments,  that  had  a 
free  communication  one  with  another. 

All  these  works,  more  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  are  finished  in  August, 
or  September  at  farthest;  at  which  time  they  begin  to  lay  in  their  stores.^ 
During  the  summer,  they  are  perfect  epicures  ; and  regale  themselves  every  day 
on  the  choicest  fruits  and  plants  the  country  affords.  Their  provisions,  indeed, 
in  the  winter  season,  principally  consist  of  the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane, 
and  some  few  other  trees,  which  they  steep  in  water,  from  time  to  time,  in  such 
quantities  as  are  proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  They  cut  down 
branches  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length.  'Phose  of  the  largest  dimensions  are 
conveyed  to  their  magazines  by  a whole  body  of  beavers  ; but  the  smallest  by 
one  only:  each  of  them,  however,  takes  a different  way,  and  has  his  proper 
walk  assigned  him,  in  order  that  no  one  labourer  should  interrupt  another  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  work.  Their  wood-yards  are  larger  or  smaller,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  in  family:  and,  according  to  the  observation  of  some 
curious  naturalists,  the  usual  stock  of  timber,  for  the  accommodation  of  ten 
beavers,  consists  of  about  thirty  feet  in  a square  surface,  and  ten  in  depth. 
These  logs  are  not  thrown  up  in  one  continual  pile,  but  laid  one  across  the 
other,  with  intervals  or  small  spaces  between  them,  in  order  to  take  out,  with 
the  greater  facility,  but  just  such  a quantity  as  they  shall  want  for  their  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  those  parcels  only  which  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  water, 
and  have  been  duly  steeped.  'This  timber  is  cut  again  into  small  particles,  and 
conveyed  to  one  of  their  largest  lodges,  where  the  whole  family  meet,  to 


* Ingenuity  or  a Beaver  at  Paris. — 
A beaver  from  the  Rhine  is  now,  or  was 
lately,  in  the  royal  collection  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Pans,  which  exhibited  as  much 
ing^enuity  as  has  ever  been  ascribed  to  the 
species  in  a wild  state,  and  more  than  enough 
to  silence  the  incredulity  of  sceptics  respect- 
ing the  beavers’  dams,  and  their  magazines 
of  winter  provisions.  This  beaver,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  infonned  by  M.  GeofFroi  St. 
Hilaire,  was,  during  the  severe  weather  in 
winter,  furnished  with  fresh  twigs  of  trees,  to 
give  exercise  to  his  propensity  to  gnawing, 
and  with  ajiples,  &c.as  a more  nutritive  food. 
One  night  there  came  on  a snow  stumn,  and 


the  snow  beat  into  his  domicile  in  consider- 
able quantity,  till  he  found  out  a plan  of 
shielding  himself  from  the  inconvenience.  For 
this  purpose,  he  cut  his  supply  of  twigs  into 
projier  lengths,  to  be  woven  in  the  basket 
fashion  between  the  bars  of  his  cage;  chopped 
his  apples  in  pieces,  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  twigs ; and,  when  even  this  did 
nut  appear  sufficiently  air-tight,  or  (if  you 
will)  storm-tight,  he  kneaded  the  .snow  into 
the  intervals.  By  the  morning  it  appeared 
that  he  had  laboured  hard  all  night,  and  had 
completed  a very  neat  and  ingenious  barri- 
cado  against  the  intrusion  of  the  snow. — Ar- 
cana UK  Science,  JS3U. 
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consume  their  respective  dividends,  vvhicli  are  made  impartially,  in  even  and 
equal  portions.  Sometimes  they  traverse  the  woods,  and  regale  their  young 
with  a more  novel  and  elegant  entertainment. 

Such  as  are  used  to  hunt  these  animals,’  know  perfectly  well,  that  green 
wood  is  much  more  acceptable  to  them  than  that  which  is  old  and  dry;  lor 
which  reason  they  plant  a considerable  quantity  ol  it  round  their  lodgments; 
and  as  they  come  out  to  partake  of  it,  they  either  catch  them  in  snares,  or  take 
them  by  surprise.  In  the  winter,  when  the  frosts  are  very  .severe,  they  some- 
times break  a large  hole  in  the  ice  ; and  when  the  beavers  resort  thither  for 
the  beneiit  of  a little  fresh  air-,  they  either  kill  them  with  their  hatchets,  or  cover 
the  opening  with  a large  substantial  net.  Alter  this,  they  undermine  and 
and  subvert  the  whole  labric:  whereupon  the  beavers,  in  hopes  to  make  their 
escape  in  the  usual  way,  fly  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the  water;  and 
plunging  into  the  aperture,  fall  directly  into  the  net,  and  are  inevitably  taken."!" 


Beaver  Skins. — The  flesh  of  the  he  ivcr 
is  very  delicious;  but  it  is  not  so  much  for 
this  as  for  its  valuable  fur  that  a war  oi  ruth- 
less extermination  is  carried  on  against  this 
interesting  animal.  For  the  sake  ot  its  fur, 
men,  aided  by  dogs,  invade  its  peaceful  habi- 
tations, utterly  uprooting  them,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, sutt'ering  the  escape  ot  not  a single 
individual.  “ Of  the  numbers  thus  sacrificed,” 
sa3"s  the  highly  talented  author  ot  the  Gar- 
dens Delineated,  “ and  of  the  importance  of 
the  trade,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
amount  of  the  sales  at  various  places  and  at 
different  periods.  In  174>f>  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  alone  sold  2fi,750  skins ; and 
127,080  were  imported  into  Rochelle;  up- 
wards of  1 70,000  were  exported  from  Canada 
in  17fl8;  aud  Quebec  alone,  in  1808,  sup- 
plied this  country  with  126,927,  which,  at  the 
estimated  average  of  eighteen  shillings  and 
ninepence  pur  skin,  would  jwoduce  no  less  a 
sum  than  j6' 1 18.99-1. — Reliuious  Tract  So- 
ciety’s NATUitAi.  History. 

f Beaver  Hunters. — The  Iroquois  are 
the  greatest  beaver  takers  in  Canada,  and 
their  hunters  now  allot  the  beaver  districts 
amongst  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve these  animals  from  extinction,  by  trench- 
ing the  beaver  dams  of  any  one  quarter  only 
once  in  four  or  five  years,  and  taking  care  to 
leave  always  a pair,  at  least,  in  a dam  to  breed. 
Further  north  the  Indians,  when  they  breakup 
a beaver  lodge,  destroy,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
both  young  and  old,  and  the  number  of  bea- 
vers is  consequently  now  very  much  reduced. 
Gangs  of  Iroquois  were  also  introduced  into 
the  fur  countries  to  the  north  some  years  ago ; 
and  by  setting  traps,  which  destroyed  indis- 
criminately beavers  of  all  sizes,  they  almost 
extirpated  the  species  from  their  hunting 
grounds.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are, 
however,  endeavouring  to  remedy  this  evil,  by 
laying  plans  to  insure  an  adeijuate  supply  of 
the  very  useful  beaver  fur,  although  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  can  ever  be  so  plentiful  as  it 
was  formerly^  In  the  year  1,4,1,  the  import 
of  beaver  skins  into  the  ports  of  London  and 
Rochelle,  amounted  to  upwards  of  150, OUO; 


and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a con- 
siderable additional  quantity  was  at  that  jie- 
riod  introduced  illicitly  into  Great  Britain. 
In  1827,  the  importation  of  beaver  skins  into 
London,  from  more  than  four  times  the  extent 
of  fur  country  than  that  occupied  in  1748, 
did  not  much  exceed  50,000. — Richardson’s 
North  American  Zoology. 

Destruction. — The  number  of  beavers 
killed  in  North  America  Is  exceedingly  great 
even  at  the  present  time,  after  the  fur  trade 
has  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
most  indiscriminate  warfare  waged  uninter- 
ruptedly against  the  species.  In  the  year 
1820,60,000  beaver  skins  were  sold  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  alone. 

It  is  a subject  of  regret  that  an  animal  so 
valuable  and  prolific  should  be  hunted  in  a 
manner  tending  so  evidently  to  the  extenni- 
nation  of  the  species,  when  a little  care  and 
management  on  the  part  of  tlrose  interested 
might  prevent  unnecessary  destruction,  and 
increase  the  sources  of  their  revenue. 

In  a few  years,  comiiaratively  speaking, 
the  beaver  has  been  exterminated  in  all  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the.  western  states,  as  far  as 
the  middle  and  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri; 
while  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  possessions  they 
are  becoming  annually  more  scarce,  and  the 
race  will  eventually  be  extinguished  through- 
out the  whole  continent. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  countries  wa- 
tered by  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  take  the  beavers  principally  by 
trapping,  and  are  generally  supplied  with 
steel  traps  by  the  traders,  who  do  not  sell,  but 
lend  or  hire  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  In- 
dians dependent  upon  themselves,  and  also  to 
lay  claim  to  the  furs  which  they  may  procure. 
The  business  of  trapping  requires  great  ex- 
perience and  caution,  as  the  senses  of  the 
beaver  are  very  keen,  and  enable  him  to  de- 
tect the  recent  pre.sence  of  the  hunter  by  the 
slightest  traces.  It  is  necessary  that  the  hands 
should  be  washed  clean  before  the  trap  is 
handled  and  baited,  and  that  every  precaution 
should  be  employed  to  elude  the  vigilance  o£ 
the  animal.  The  bait  which  is  used  to  entice 
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THE  SE\L.'' — Every  step  we  proceed  in  the  description  of  amphibious 
fjiiadriipeds,  we  make  nearer  ad- 
vances to  the  tribe  of  fishes.  We 
first  observed  the  otter  with  its 
feet  webbed,  and  formed  for  an 
aquatic  life  ; we  next  saw  tlie 
beaver  with  tlie  hinder  parts  co- 
vered with  scales,  resembling 
those  of  fishes;  and  we  now  come 
to  a class  of  animals  in  which  the 
shape  and  habitude  of  fishes  still 
more  apparently  prevaij,  and 
whose  internal  conformation  at- 
taches them  very  closely  to  the 

water.  'I'he  seal,  in  general,  (The  Ursiiic  Seal.) 

resembles  a quadruped  in  some 

respects,  and  a fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  like  that  of  a man  ; the  nose 
broad,  like  that  of  the  otter ; the  teeth  like  those  of  a dog ; the  eyes  large  and 
sparkling  ; no  external  ears,  but  holes  that  serve  for  that  purpose  ; the  neck  is 
well  proportioned,  and  of  a moderate  length  ; but  the  body  thickest  where  the 
neck  is  joined  to  it.  From  thence  the  animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail,  growing 
all  the  way  smaller,  like  a fish.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a thick  bristly 
shining  hair,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  entirely  rubbed  over  with  oil ; and  fhu.s 
far  the  quadruped  prevails  over  the  aquatic.  But  it  is  in  the  feet  that  this 
animal  greatly  differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  quadruped  kind ; for,  though 
furnished  with  the  same  number  of  bones  with  other  quadrupeds,  yet  they  are 
so  stuck  on  the  body,  and  so  covered  with  a membrane,  that  they  more  resemble 
tins  than  feet;  and  might  be  taken  for  such,  did  not  the  claws  with  which  they 
are  pointed  show  their  proper  analogy.  In  the  fore  feet,  or  rather  hands,  all  the 
ann  and  the  cubit  are  hid  under  the  skin,  and  nothing  appears  but  the  hand  from 
the  wrist  downwards;  so  that  if  we  imagine  a child  with  its  arms  swathed  down, 
and  nothing  appearing  but  its  hands  at  each  side  of  the  body,  towards  the  breast, 
we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  formation  of  this  animal  in  that  part-  These  hands 
are  covered  in  a thick  skin,  which  serves,  like  a fin,  for  swimming;  and  are 
distinguished  by  five  claws,  which  are  long,  black,  and  piercing.  As  to  the  hind 
feet,  they  are  stretched  out  on  each  side  of  the  short  tail,  covered  with  a hairy 
-skin  like  the  former,  and  both  together  almost  joining  at  the  tail ; the  whole 
looks  like  the  broad  flat  tail  of  a fish  ; and,  were  it  not  for  five  claws  which 
appear,  might  be  considered  as  such.  The  dimensions  of  this  animal  are 
various,  being  found  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They  differ  also  in  their 
colours:  some  being  black,  others  spotted,  some  white,  and  many  more  yellow. 

The  water  is  the  seal’s  usual  habitation,  and  whatever  fish  it  can  catch,  its 
food.  Though  not  equal  in  instinct  and  cunning  to  some  terrestrial  animals,  it 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  mute  tenants  of  that  element  in  which  it  chiefly 
resides.  .Although  it  can  continue  for  several  minutes  under  water,  yet  it  is  not 


the  beavers  is  prepared  from  the  substance 
called  castor  (castoreinn)  obtained  from  the 
glaudulous  pouches  of  the  male  animal,  which 
contain  sometimes  from  two  to  three  ounces. 

Anecuoi'e. — The  young  beavers  whine  in 
such  a manner  as  closely  to  resemble  the  cry 
of  a child.  Like  the  young  of  most  other 
animals  they  are  very  playful,  and  their 
movements  are  peculiarly  interesting.  “ One 
day  a gentleman,  long  resident  in  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Country,  espied  five  young  beavers 
sporting  in  the  water,  lea])ing  upon  the  trunk 
of  a tree,  pusiiing  one  another  off,  and  play- 
ing ath.'usand  interesting  tricks.  lie  ap- 


proached softly  under  cover  of  the  bushes,  and 
prepared  to  fire  on  the  unsuspecting  creatures, 
but  a nearer  approach  discovered  to  him  such 
a similitude  between  their  gestures  and  the 
infantile  caresses  of  his  own  children,  that 
he  threw  aside  his  gun,  and  left  them  un- 
molested.”— Fkanklin. 

* Seals  have  six  pointed  parallel  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  outer  ones  of  which  are 
larger ; there  are  five  grinders  on  each  side 
above,  and  six  below  ; all  of  which  have  three 
knobs;  the  hind  feet  are  united  into  a kind 
of  fin. 
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able,  like  fislies,  to  remain  there  for  Tnv  Ifnfrfl,  t ■ 

drowned  like  any  other  terrestrial  anii/al  S’hnI  ® 

respects  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  elements  superior  in  some 

Although  furnished  with  le<Ts  it  is  insnmT«,  ’ and  interior  in  many  more, 
tages  of  fhem.(5-)  They  arfshut  «n  wE  ZTT  - 

the  extremities  of  them/and  these  fnrnished  ’rTA'i®  appear  but 

them  as  fins  in  the  water  The  liitirt  t’ppt  ’ i but  to  serve 

entirely  ..seless  up^Tand  being  turned  backwards,  are 

draos  itself  forward  Hke  a repSlc  and  wi  h on  eff 

purpose  it  IS  obliged  to  Le  hs  fore  feet  w H H "'’Z  r'”'"'- 

fs-  tr'Uf 

1 lie  seal  is  a social  animal,  and,  wherever  it  Crpni.onfo  i ^ ooitom. 
seen  together,-  They  are  found  hi  every  climate  buffo  “•'e  generally 

they  are  particularly  numerous.  It  is  on  those  shores  whli-b 
than  ours,  and  where  the  fish  resort  in  greater  abundance  tha^  inhabited 
by  thousands,  like  flocks  of  sheep,  baskinron  thrrocks\  f 
young.  There  they  keep  watch  like  other  gregarious  animals  • and"fof  f ^ 
appear,  instantly  p unge  altogether  into  the  water.  In  foie 

usually  employ  their  time  in  fishing  ; and  eenerallv  rnma  « "‘^^'‘^ber  they  more 
and  storms.  The  seal  seems  the  onfy  animfl  E KTr  I f '"Tu*”  ^^'^P^sts 
doiis  conflicts  of  nature.  In  the  midst  oT  tfoim^^^^^^^  ? 

generality  ot  quadrupeds  are  contented  wit£  their  native  plains  and  fof  ^ 
seldom  stray,  except  when  necessity  or  fear  impels  them 
their  habitation  ; and  are  seen  in  vast  multitudes  directiiiff  their  mn  r 
continent  to  anotiier.(^)  On  the  northern  ena<ifa  P ^ i ^ j one 

retire  in  July,  and  to  return  ao-ain  in  September  rpp‘’®Yn*®'?^.tbey  are  seen  to 
go  in  pursuit  of  food.  But  tS  ^k^f  Teeo^t  !ti  ^'1“"  l^'PPOsed  they 
their  young,  and  return  in  the  beginnino-  of  bme  'j  March  to  cast 

body  togelher,  observing  in  their  route  “a  ceWaif/ iix^time  a^d' ik/ae 


* Love  of  Musicai,  Sounds.-  The  seal 
though  the  ears  are  cropped  close  to  the  head’ 
has  a most  delicate  sense  of  hearing,  and’ 
delights  in  musical  sounds:  this  fact  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Laing,  in  his  ac- 
. count  of  a voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  states  that 
a numerous  auditory  of  seals  would  surround 
the  vessel  and  follow  it  for  miles  when  the 
violin  (as  was  olten  the  case)  was  played  on 
deck.  And  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  singular  trait  in  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  .^ays, 

" Rude  Ilciskar’g  seals,  through  surges  dark, 

Will  long  i)ursuc  the  niinstrers  bark.” 

Among  many  instances  of  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  seal,  and  its  use  in  fishing,  we 
select  the  following  anecdote,  with  which  we 
close  our  account.  “ In  January  1819,  a gen- 


tleman in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burntisland 
county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  taming  a seal.  Its  singularities 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  strangers  daily.  It 
appeared  to  possess  all  the  sagacity  of  a dog, 
lived  in  its  master’s  house,  and  ate  from  his 
hand.  In  his  fishing  excursions,  this  gentle- 
man generally  took  it  with  him,  when  it 
afforded  no  small  entertainment.  If  thrown 
into  the  water,  it  would  follow  for  miles  the 
track  of  the  boat ; and,  tlwiigh  thrust  back 
by  the  oars,  it  never  relinquished  its  purpose. 
Indeed  it  struggled  so  hard  to  regain  its  seat, 
that  one  would  imagine  its  fondness  for  its 
miLster  had  entirely  overcome  the  natural  nre- 
dilection  for  its  native  element.” -11k, .lafous 
iRACT  Socibty’s  Natural  History 


(g)  Buffbn. 


Cy)  Kraiitz,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
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birds  of  passage.  When  they  go  upon  this  expedition,  they  tre  seen  in  great 
droves,  for  many  days  together,  making  towards  the  north,  taking  that  part  of 
tlie  sea  most  free  from  ice,  and  going  still  forward  into  those  seas  where  man 
cannot  follow.  In  what  manner  they  return,  or  by  what  passage,  is  utterly 
unknown  ; it  is  only  observed,  that  when  they  leave  the  coasts  to  go  out  upon 
this  expeflition,  they  are  all  extremely  fat,  but  on  their  return  they  come  home 
excessively  lean. 

I’he  females  in  our  climate  bring  forth  in  winter,  and  rear  their  young  upon 
some  sand  bank,  rock,  or  desolate  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  continent. 
\Vhen  they  suckle  their  young,  they  sit  up  on  their  hinder  legs,  while  these, 
which  are  at  hrst  white  with  woolly  hair,  cling  to  the  teats,  ol  which  there  are 
four  in  number,  near  the  navel.(g)  In  this  maimer  the  young  continue  in  the 
place  where  they  are  brought  forth,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days;  after  which  the 
dam  brings  them  down  to  the  water,  and  accustoms  them  to  swim  and  get  their 
food  by  their  ov»!i  industry.  As  each  litter  never  exceeds  above  three  or  four, 
so  the  animal’s  cares  are  not  much  divided,  and  the  education  of  her  little  ones 
is  soon  completed.  In  fact,  the  young  are  particularly  docile;  they  understand 
the  mother’s  voice  among  the  numerous  bleatings  of  the  rest  of  the  old  ones; 
they'  mutually  assist  each  other  in  danger,  and  are  perfectjy  obedient  to  her 
call."'^  Thus  early  accustomed  to  subjection,  they  continue  to  live  in  society, 
hunt  and  herd  together,  and  have  a variety  of  tones,  by  which  they  encourago 
to  pursue,  or  warn  each  other  of  danger.  Some  compare  their  voices  to  the 
bleating  of  a flock  of  sheep,  interrupted  nov/  and  then  by  the  barking  of  angry 
dogs,  and  sometimes  the  shriller  notes  of  a cat.(^g')  All  along  the  shore,  each 
has  its  own  peculiar  rock,  of  which  it  takes  possession,  and  where  it  sleeps 
when  fatigued  with  fishing,  uninterrupted  by  any  of  the  rest.  ’Fhe  only  season 
when  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsake  them,  is  that  when  they  feel  the  influ- 
ences of  natural  desire.  They  then  tight  most  desperately  ; and  the  male  that 
is  victorious,  keeps  all  the  females  to  himself.  Their  combats  on  these  occa- 
sions are  managed  with  great  obstinacy,  and  yet  great  justice:  two  are  never 
seen  to  fall  upon  one  together ; but  each  has  its  antagonist,  and  all  fight  an 
equal  battle,  till  one  alone  becomes  victorious. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  how  long  the  females  continue  pregnant;  but 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  time  which  intervenes  between  their  departure  from 


’*  Domestication  oe  Animals. — It  appears 
that  -what  we  call  tlie  doinesticatioii  of  aiii- 
inais,  consists  in  our  I'ecoiiiing  members  of 
the  society  which  these  animals  form  among 
themselves.  Man  becomes  the  chief  of  its 
herd;  from  the  moment  that  an  animal  ad- 
mits man  as  a member  of  its  society,  it  is 
domesticated, — “ as  a man  could  not  enter 
into  such  society  without  becoming  the  chief 
of  it.”  Applying  these  principles  to  wild 
animals,  the  apes  and  monkeys,  notwith- 
standing their  social  instinct  and  intellect, 
are  yet  so  violent  and  irritable,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  all  useful  subjection.  Among  carni- 
vorous animals,  the  seals,  together  with  tiie 
various  species  of  the  dog  tribe,  would  be  the 
best  adapted  to  attach  themselves  to  us,  and 
serve  us.  M.  Cuvier  suggests,  that  the  seal 
might  be  trained  for  fishing,  as  the  dog  is 
for  hunting.  Several  animals  peculiar  to 
South  .America,  having  but  very  feeble  means 
of  defence,  will,  as  that  country  is  peopled, 
gradually  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 

Coeunt  in  littoce 


earth.  After  other  illustrations,  the  writer 
concludes,  that  all  domestication  is  founded 
on  the  propensity  which  animals  have  to  live 
together  in  herds,  and  to  attach  themselves 
to  one  another.  “ We  obtain  it  only  by  en- 
ticement, and  principally  by  augmenting 
their  wants,  and  satisfying  them.  Dut  we 
could  only  produce  domestic  individuals,  and 
not  races,  without  the  concurrence  of  one  of 
the  must  general  laws  of  life,  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  organic  or  intellectual  modifica- 
tions by  generation.  Here  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  phenomena  of  nature  manifests 
itself  to  us,  the  transformation  of  a fortuitous 
modification  into  a desirable  form  ; of  a fugi- 
tive want  into  a fundamental  propensity ; of 
an  incident  habit  into  an  instinct.  This 
subject  is  assuredly  worthy  of  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  and 
of  occujiying  the  meditations  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers.  — Akcan.a  oe  Scienc  •. 
1829. 


resupinata  femina. — Lin.  St»t. 


(g)  Linntei  Syst,. 
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the  Greenland  coasts  anci  their  return,  they  cannot  eo  above  seven  or  eigh 
months  at  the  farthest.^ 

1 he  seal  taken  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  and  for  the  oil  its  fat  yields.  Die 
former  sells  for  about  four  shillings  ; and,  when  dressed,  is  very  useful  in 
covering  trunks,  making  waistcoats,  shot-pouches,  and  several  other  conve- 


• Puonoscia  Skal. — Numerous  herds  of 
these  seals  inhabit  the  land  of  Kerguelen,  the 
Island  of  Georgia,  and  the  land  of  the  States, 
where  the  English  habitually  maintain  their 
fishery  of  these  animals.  They  exist  in  gi-eat 
numbers  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
It  is  probable  that  the  small  fresh-water  lakes 
in  which  these  seals  delight  to  bathe,  may 
induce  their  preference  for  particular  spots ; 
but  from  all  the  observations  that  have  hither- 
to been  made,  these  powerlul  animals  are 
confined  between  the  35th  and  55th  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  and 
the  great  Southern  Ocean. 

Besides  choosing  some  islands  by  prefer- 
ence, these  seals  also  change  their  residence 
at  particular  seasons  ; they  are  in  fact  migra- 
tory animals.  Equally  obnoxious  to  extreme 
heat  as  to  severe  cold,  they  advance  with  the 
winter  season  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
and  return  with  summer  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. It  is  in  the  middle  of  June  that 
they  perform  their  first  migration,  covering, 
in  countless  multitudes,  the  shores  of  King’s 
Island,  which  sometimes,  the  English  sailors 
say,  are  blackened  by  them.  The  same  mi- 
gratory movements  have  been  remarked  by 
Rogers  and  Steller  in  other  species  of  seals, 
which  they  have  compared,  in  that  respect, 
to  swans,  wild  geese,  &c. 

A month  after  their  arrival,  the  females 
bring  forth ; at  this  period  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  males,  which  prevent  their 
return  to  the  sea,  and  even  compel  them  to 
remain  on  shore,  until  the  period  of  suckling 
their  young  is  ended.  Nay,  it  is  asserted 
that  when  the  mothers,  wearied  of  this  con- 
finement, endeavour  to  drive  away  their  off- 
spring, the  males  bite  the  young  ones,  and 
comjiel  them  to  return.  The  female  has  but 
one  young,  which  measures,  when  bom,  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  about 
seventy  pounds ; the  males  are  already  larger 
than  the  females. 

' Tlie  mother  turns  on  her  side  to  give  suck 
to  the  young.  Lactation  lasts  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  during  which  period  the  females, 
guarded  as  above  mentioned,  neither  eat  nor 
come  down  to  the  sea.  This  strange  absti- 
nence did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
vnfortunate  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  informed 
Ca])tain  Rogers,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June  these  animals  visited  his  soli- 
tary abode,  bringing  forth  their  young  about 
a musket-shot  from  the  sea,  aiul  slaying  to 
the  end  of  September,  without  shifting  their 
place,  or  taking  any  kind  of  nourishment 
during  all  that  time.  Forster  ix'lates  the 


same  circumstance,  and  adds,  that  towards 
the  latter  end  of  their  fast,  when  they  have 
become  extremely  emaciated,  they  swallow  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stones,  to  keep  their 
stomachs  distended.  The  growth  of  the 
young  is  extremely  rapid  ; at  the  end  of  eiglrt 
days  it  weighs  lOOlbs.  So  considerable  an 
increase  can  only  take  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  parent,  for  she  does  not  repair  by  any 
kind  of  food  the  loss  of  the  nutritious  sub- 
stance which  slie  has  supplied.  Hence  she 
visibly  grows  lean ; some  have  even  been  ob- 
served to  perish  during  this  painful  lactation  ; 
but  it  is,  of  course,  uncertain  whether  an  in- 
ternal malady  might  not  have  been  the  cause. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  milk  teeth 
appear,  and  are  completed  in  four  months. 
The  stages  of  growth  follow  so  rapidly,  that 
in  three  years  the  young  animals  have  ac- 
quired a length  of  from  eighteen  to  five  and 
twenty  feet,  which  is  the  ordinary  limit  of 
their  growth  in  this  direction ; they  after- 
wards increase  only  in  breadth.  At  this 
period  the  young  males  first  acquire  the 
proboscis. 

At  the  age  of  six  or  seven  weeks  the  }’oung 
ones  are  conducted  to  the  water ; the  shores 
are  then  abandoned  for  some  time,  the  whole 
herd  row  together,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves. The  manner  of  swimming  of  these 
mammalia  is  rather  slow  ; they  are  forced,  at 
very  short  inteivals,  to  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  breathe  the  air,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  their  existence.  It  is  observed  that 
when  any  of  the  young  seals  separate  from  the 
herd,  they  are  immediately  pin-sued  by  some 
of  the  old  ones,  who  compel  them,  by  biting, 
to  return  to  the  family  group. 

After  having  remained  three  weeks  or  a 
month  at  sea,  both  to  familiarize  the  young 
ones  with  that  element,  and  to  repair  the 
powers  that  have  been  exhausted  by  a long 
abstinence,  the  sea-elephants  return  a second 
time  to  the  shore,  and  the  work  of  reproduc- 
tion recommences. 

At  this  period  the  males  have  furious  and 
bloody  combats,  liut  always  individual  against 
individual.  Their  manner  of  fighting  is 
remarkable.  The  two  colossal  rivals  drag 
themselves  heavily  along ; tliey  meet,  muz/le 
to  muzzle ; they  raise  the  whole  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  on  their  flippers ; they  open 
wide  their  enormous  mouth ; their  eyes  are 
inflamed  with  fury  : thus  preiiared,  they  drive 
themselves  furiously  against  each  other,  and 
falling  together  wiih  the  shock,  teeth  to  teeth, 
and  jaw  to  jaw,  they  reciprocally  inflict  severe 
lacerations ; sometimes  the  eyes  are  torn  out 
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niencies.  The  flesli  of  tliis  animal  formerly  found  place  at  the  tables  of  the 
great.  At  a feast  provided  by  Archbishop  Nevill,  for  Edward  the  Fourth, 
there  were  twelve  seals  and  porpoises  provided,  among  other  extraordinary 
rarities.* 


of  their  sockets  in  this  conflict ; still  more 
frequently  they  loose  their  tusks  ; blood  flows 
alnuKlantly ; but  the  obstinate  combatants, 
without  appearing  to  feel  their  wounds,  con- 
tinue the  fight  until  their  powers  are  com- 
pletely exhausted.  It  is  rare  to  see  one  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  their  wounds 
are  observed  to  heal  with  inconceivable  promp- 
titude. The  English  sailors  attribute  this  to 
some  iieculiar  qualities  of  the  blubber,  the 
natural  salve  ; but  it  probably  results  from 
the  obvious  influence  this  substance  must 
have  in  excluding  the  air  from  the  wounds, 
and  in  anesting  the  bleeding. 

During  these  murderous  conflicts,  the  fe- 
males remain  indifierent  spectators  to  the 
rage  they  have  excited,  and  submit  to  the 
conqueror,  who  assumes  the  mastership  of 
the  herd.  The  sailors  call  him  the  Bashaw, 
comparing  him  to  the  jealous  and  despotic 
master  of  a Turkish  harem. 

The  sun  now  approaching  the  antarctic 
hemisphere,  the  heat  increases,  and  the 
whole  herd  resumes  the  route  to  the  south- 
ward, there  to  remain  till  the  return  of  frost 
compels  them  again  to  resort  to  the  more 
temperate  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  King.  Some 
individuals,  however,  are  observed  to  stay 
there  throughout  the  summer ; but  whether 
rletained  by  infirmity,  or  loss  of  strength 
necessary  for  an  extensive  navigation,  or  by 
some,  other  disposition  which  renders  a greater 
degree  of  heat  essential  to  them,  is  uncertain. 

The  great  migrations  of  the  sea-elephant, 
however  remarkable  they  may  be,  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  species;  the  habit  probably 
obtains  with  every  tribe  of  seals.  Influenced 
by  the  same  wants,  these  voyages  take  place 
in  both  hemispheres  at  analogous  periods, 
and  in  this  respect  the  conformity  of  habits 
is  so  great  between  the  seals  of  the  north  ob- 
served by  Steller,  and  those  we  have  been 
describing,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  these 
migrations  are.  the  same  in  all  the  amphibious 
mammalia. — Peuon  et  Le  Sueuu. 

* Habits  and  Uses  ov  Seals. — The  brain 
of  this  animal,  observes  Dr.  Harwood,  (at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,)  is, 
I think,  doubtless,  of  greater  proportionate 
magnitude  than  any  other  quadruped,  and, 
not  only  does  it  exhibit  in  its  countenance, 
the  appearance  of  sagacity,  but  its  intelli- 
gence is  in  reality  far  greater  than  in  most 
land  quadi-upeds  : hence  its  domestication  is 
rendered  much  easier  than  that  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  susceptible  of  more  powerful 
attachment.  The  large  seal,  which  was  ex- 
hibited some  time  ago  at  Exeter  ’Change, 
«])peared  to  me  to  understand  the  language 


of  its  keeper  as  perfectly  as  the  most  faithful 
dog.  When  he  enteied  at  one  end  of  its  long 
apartment,  it  raised  its  body  from  the  water, 
in  which  it  was  injudiciously  too  constantly 
kept,  supporting  itself  erect  against  the  bar 
of  its  inclosure,  and  wherever  he  moved,  keep- 
ing its  large  dark  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon 
him.  When  desired  to  make  obeisance  to 
visiters,  it  quickly  threw  itself  on  one  side, 
and  struck  the  opposite  one  several  times  in 
quick  succession  with  its  fore  foot,  producing 
a loud  noise.  The  young  seal,  again,  which 
was  kept  on  board  the  Alexander,  in  one  of 
the  northern  expeditions,  became  so  much 
attached  to  its  new  mode  of  life,  that  after 
being  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  it  had  become 
tired  of  swimming  at  liberty,  it  regularly  re- 
turned to  the  side  of  the  boat,  to  be  retaken 
on  board.  Such  examples  might  be  greatly 
multiplied  ; and  I cannot  help  stating,  that 
aware  of  this  disposition  to  become  familiar, 
and  this  participation  in  the  good  qualities 
of  the  dog,  it  is  astonishing  that  mankind 
have  not  chosen  this  intellectual  and  finely  or- 
ganized quadruped  for  aquatic  services  scarcely 
less  important  than  some  of  those  in  which  the 
dog  is  employed  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

The  benefits  which  the  inhabitants  of 
frigid  regions  derive,  from  seals  are  far  too 
numerous  and  diversified  to  be  particularized, 
as  they  supply  them  with  almost  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  We,  on  the  contrary,  so 
persecute  this  animal,  as  to  destroy  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  annually,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pure  and  transparent  oil  with  which 
the  seal  abounds  : 2ndly,  for  its  tanned  skin, 
which  is  appropriated  to  various  purposes  by 
different  modes  of  preparation;  and  3rdly, 
we  pursue  it  for  its  close  and  dense  attire. 
In  the  common  seal,  the  hair  of  the  adult  is 
of  one  uniform  kind,  so  thickly  arranged  and 
imbued  with  oil,  as  to  effectually  resist  the 
action  of  water ; while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  antarctic  seals  it  is  of  two  kinds;  the 
longest,  like  that  of  the  northern  seals  ; the 
other,  a delicate,  soft  fur,  growing  between 
the  roots  of  the  former,  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  not  seen  externally  ; and  this 
beautiful  fur  constitutes  an  article  of  very 
increasing  importance  in  commerce  ; but  not 
only  does  the  clothing  of  the  seal  vary  mate- 
rially in  colour,  fineness,  and  commercial 
situation,  in  the  different  species,  but  not 
less  so  in  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  young 
of  most  kinds  are  usually  of  a very  light  co- 
lour, or  entirely  white,  and  aie  altogether 
destitute  of  true  hair,  having  this  sulistituted 
h\  a long  and  particularly  sott  fur. — Akcana 
OE  Science,  1828. 
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As  a variety  oi  this  animal,  we  may  mention  the  Sea  Lion,  described  in 
Anson’s  Voyages.  This  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  former;  being  Irom 
eleven  to  eighteen  feet  long.  It  is  so  fat  that,  when  the  skin  is  taken  off,  the 
blubber  lies  a toot  thick  all  roiind  the  body.  It  seems  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
seal,  not  only  in  its  size,  but  also  in  its  iood  : for  it  is  often  seen  to  graze  along 
the  shore,  and  to  feed  upon  the  long  grass  that  grows  up  along  the  edges  of 
brooks,  its  cry  is  very  various,  sometimes  resembling  the  neighing  of  a horse, 
and  sometimes  the  grunting  of  the  hog.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest  of 
the  seal  family."^  * 


* Nose  ov  the  Seai.. — The  nose  of  the 
seal  is  considered  by  physiologists  to  be  the 
most  perfect  nose  belonging  to  the  class  of 
quadnipeds.  Sir  B.  Harwood  has  computed 
that  the  smelling  surface  in  the  nose  of  a sin- 
gle seal  amounts  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
240  square  inches.--AucANA  ok  Science,  1 830. 

Sea  Elephants  and  Sea  Lions. — The 
amphibious  animals  of  South  America  have 
been  hitherto  the  only  production  which  fo- 
reigners have  turned  to  advantage.  Among 
these  the  sea-elephant  ought  to  have  the  first 
place.  The  male  of  that  species,  when  it  has 
attained  its  full  bulk,  is  from  seven  to  seven 
and  a half  varas  in  length,  and  from  five  to 
five  and  a half  in  circumference.  The  females 
never  exceed  four  varas  in  length,  with  pro- 
portionate thickness.  Its  formation  is  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  phoca  genus,  differing 
only  in  the  head,  which  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion. The  large  males  go  out  on  the  beach 
in  August,  September,  and  October,  sooner  or 
later,  according  as  the  sjiring  has  been  more 
or  less  cold.  At  their  cry  the  females  assem- 
ble in  a gang  around  the  strongest  male ; 
and,  if  any  rival  comes,  they  fight  terribly, 
until  the  one  overcome  again  betakes  himself 
to  the  sea.  The  females  produce  on  land, 
during  these  months,  one,  but  rarely  two 
young,  which  at  first  are  black,  and  retain 
that  colour  three  weeks  or  a month,  during 
which  time  they  suck.  Afterwards  they 
change  their  hair  to  a dark  grey  ; they  are 
then  abandoneil  by  their  mothers,  who  rut, 
become  with  cub  again,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  large  males. 
The  young  ones  go  in  gangs  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty,  and  always  remain  two  months  on  the 
shore.  The  males  and  females  of  a year  old 
quit  the  sea  in  November  and  December, 
change  their  hair,  and  remain  a month,  or  a 
month  and  a half  on  shore.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year,  some  of  them  quit  the  sea,  but 
in  small  numbers,  and  in  general  lean.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  these  animals 
remain  out  of  the  sea,  which  sometimes  is 
for  the  space  of  from  two  months  and  a half 
to  three,  they  eat  nothing. 

The  killing  of  these  animals  commences 
with  the  first,  which  leave  the  sea  in  Sep- 
tember. The  fishermen,  armed  with  spears, 
approach  a gang.  The  females,  which  are 
sometinces  at  a distance  from  the  males,  draw 
sear  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  defend 


them.  lie  rises  on  his  fins,  shows  his  tusks, 
and  makes  a horrible  noise,  but  all  in  vain ; 
his  weight  renders  his  strength  useless,  and 
the  fishermen  pierce  him  with  their  spears  in 
the  breast.  If  at  first  he  does  not  fall,  find- 
ing himself  wounded,  he  covers  the  wound 
with  a fin,  going  backwards  till  he  dies.  The 
females  crowd  together,  and  as  they  offer  no 
resistance,  the  business  of  death  is  soon  over 
with  the  whole  group.  The  fat  is  found 
between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  is  some- 
times six  inches  thick ; and  the  blubber  is 
extracted  by  frying  the  fat.  The  skin  is  of 
no  use  whatever.  Some  elephants  have 
yielded  as  much  as  two  pipes  of  blubber. 

The  sea-lion,  or  pelucon,  is  from  four  to 
five  varas  in  length,  with  a head  more  bulky, 
in  proportion,  than  the  elephant.  The  males 
have  a mane  ; and  as  they  are  infinitely  more 
nimble  than  the  elephants,  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  attack  them  with  spears,  they  are 
generally  killed  with  fire-arms.  In  their 
manner  of  living  they  resemble  the  elephants 
last  mentioned  ; only  with  this  diSerence,  that 
they  go  more  frequently  into  the  sea.  As 
the  sea^lions  have  but  very  little  fat,  and 
their  skin  is  of  inconsiderable  value,  they  are 
not  persecuted,  and  are,  therefore,  very  nume- 
rous. Some  of  them  go  from  the  sea  to  the 
smooth  headlands  on  the  banks  of  the  North ; 
but  their  piincipal  rendezvous  is  on  the  shores 
of  the  South,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonia 
and  San  Jus£. 

The  sea-wolf,  with  two  kinds  of  hair,  is  a 
vara  and  a half  in  length ; and  has  a dark 
grey  fur,  long  and  coarse,  which  covers  an- 
other that  is  very  fine  ; and  it  is  this  that 
makes  it  valuable.  Their  manner  of  living 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lions.  They  are 
killed  with  sticks ; but,  having  been  very 
much  persecuted,  they  have  liecome  extremely 
fierce  ; and  on  the  least  alarm  they  plunge 
into  the  sea,  not  rising  again  for  the  distance 
of  more  than  half  a league.  At  present  there 
are  some  of  them  in  the  bay  of  Buenos 
Cables,  to  the  North  of  the  river  Negro,  and 
in  some  places  between  San  Antonio  and 
San  Jos4. 

The  sea-wolf,  with  one  kind  of  hair,  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  former : it  has  only 
one  sort  of  fur,  very  ordinary  and  dark  grey. 
-A.8  they  are  of  no  value,  they  are  left  imm^ 
lested,  and  are  therefore  not  so  fierce  as  the 
others.— .\ccouNT  ok  Rio  db  la  Plata. 
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THE  MORSE. — The  Morse  is  an  animal  of  the  seal  kinrl ; but  differing 


from  the  rest  in  a very  particular 
formation  of  the  teeth,  having 
two  large  tusks  growing  from 
the  upper  jaw,  shaped  like  those 
of  an  elephant,  but  directed 
downwards ; whereas,  in  the 
elephant,  they  grow  upright,  like 
horns  ; it  also  wants  the  cutting 
teeth,  both  above  and  below: 
as  to  the  rest,  it  pretty  much 
resembles  a seal,  except  that  it 
is  much  larger,  being  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long.  The 
morses  are  also  generally  seen 
to  frequent  the  same  places  that 
seals  are  known  to  reside  in  ; they  have  the  same  habitudes,  the  same  advan- 
tages, and  the  same  imperfections.  There  are,  however,  fewer  varieties  of  the 
morse  than  the  seal ; and  they  are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  frozen  regions 
near  the  pole.  They  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  present ; and  the 
savage  natives  of  the  coast  of  Greenland  destroyed  them  in  much  greater 
quantities  before  those  seas  w'ere  visited  by  European  ships  upon  the  whale- 
fishery,  than  now.  Whether  these  animals  have  been  since  actually  thinned  by 
the  fishers,  or  have  removed  to  some  more  distant  and  unfrequented  shores,  is 
not  known  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  the  Greenlanders,  who  once  had  plenty,  are 
now  obliged  to  toil  more  assiduously  for  subsistence  ; and  as  the  quantity  of 
their  provisions  decrease,  for  they  live  mostly  upon  seals,  the  numbers  of  that 
poor  people  are  every  day  diminishing.  As  to  the  teeth,  they  are  generally 
from  two  to  three  feet  long ; and  the  ivory  is  much  more  esteemed  than  that  of 
the  elephant,  being  whiler  and  harder.  '^Fhe  fishers  have  been  known  formerly 
to  kill  three  or  four  hundred  at  once  ; and  along  those  shores  where  they  chiefly 
frequented,  their  bones  are  still  seen  lying  in  prodigious  quantities.  In  this 
manner  a supply  of  provisions,  which  would  have  supported  the  Greenland 
nation  for  ages,  has  been,  in  a few  years,  sacrificed  to  those  who  did  not  use 
them,  but  who  sought  them  for  the  purposes  of  avarice  and  luxury.^ 


(The  Morse.) 


* Sea-Horse. — In  the  end  of  December 
1817)  a large  unknown  marine  animal  was 
seen  near  the  mouth  of  Loch  Seaibrth,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  islands  of 
Lewis  and  Harris.  A few  days  afterwards,  it 
was  discovered  by  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
lyirig  upon  a small  rock  at  the  Sound  of 
Stockness,  on  the  east  coast  of  Harris.  One 
of  them,  an  expert  marksman,  prevailed  upon 
the  rest  to  venture  out  with  a boat,  in  order 
to  attack  it.  He  landed  upon  another  small 
rock,  near  that  on  which  the  animal  was 
reposing,  and  taking  a deliberate  aim,  dis- 
charged his  musket  at  it.  The  animal  imme- 
diately plunged  into  the  sea,  to  appearance 
unhurt ; but  keeping  its  head  and  part  of  its 
body  above  the  wader,  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lodging  two  other  shots,  the  last  of 
which,  passing  through  the  chest,  proved 
fatal.  It  was  then  secured,  by  fixing  a rope 
to  its  tusks,  and  dragged  ashore.  It  proved 
to  be  the  Sea-Horse  or  Aforse.  It  was  up- 
wards of  ten  feet  in  length ; and  two  barrels 
ot  bluldier  ^v^ere  obtained  from  it.  The  tusks 
were  about  ithae  inches  in  length.  The 


inhabitants  considered  it  as  a supernatural 
being,  adapting  it  to  the  ideas  which  they 
usually  associate  with  the  Each  Uisg  (Water 
Horse),  an  imaginaiy  entity,  and  the  Seilch 
Uisg,  an  animal  supposed,  and  asserted  by 
people  in  other  matters  not  unworthy  of 
credit,  to  have  been  seen  on  several  lakes  in 
Harris  and  Lewis.  The  largest  a«d  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  sea-horse  in  any  col- 
lection in  Europe,  is  that  in  the  College 
Museum,  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  presented 
by  Captain  Scoresby. — Ed. 

The  Mouse.— The  seals  and  morses  come 
during  the  summer  heat  into  the  seas  near 
the  Bay  of  Horisont  and  that  of  Kloek,  in 
troops  of  eighty,  a hundred,  and  even  two 
hundred,  especially  the  morses,  which  remain 
there  many  days,  until  hunger  forces  them 
back  into  the  main  ocean.  Many  morses  are 
seen  towards  Spitzherg.  On  land  they  are 
killed  with  lances.  They  are  hunted  for  their 
tusks  and  fat.  The  oil  is  nearly  us  much 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  whale.  Their  tusks 
are  also  very  valuable.  The  interior  of  these 
teeth  is  considered  more  valuable  than  ivory. 
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• HE  MAN  ATI. — We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  an  animal  that  terminates 
the  liniindary  between  quadrupeds  and  iishes.  Instead  of  a creature  preying^ 
awnng  the  deeps,  and  retiring  upon  land  for  repose  or  refreshment,  we  have 
here  an  animal  that  never  leaves  the  water,  and  is  enabled  to  live  only  there. 

The  Manati  is  somewhat  shaped  in  the  head  and  the  body  like  the  seal;  it 
has  also  the  lore  legs  or  hands  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner,  short  and 
webbed,  but  with  four  claws  only : these  also  are  shorter  in  proportion  than  in 
the  iormer  animal,  and  placed  nearer  the  head  ; so  that  they  can  scarcely  assist 
its  motions  upon  land.  Hut  it  is  in  the  hinder  parts  that  it  chiefly  dilfers  from 
all  others  ot  the  seal  kind  ; for  the  tail  is  perfectly  that  of  a fish,  being  spread 
out  broad  like  a Ian,  and  wanting  even  the  vestiges  of  those  bones  which  make 
the  legs  and  feet  in  others  of  its  kind.  The  largest  of  these  are  about  twent3'-six 
feet  in  length  ; the  skin  is  blackish,  very  tough  and  hard ; when  cut,  as  black 
as  ebony  ; and  there  are  a lew  hairs  scattered,  like  bristles,  ol  about  an  inch 
long.  '1  he  eyes  are  very  small,  in  proportion  to  the  animal’s  head;  and  the 
ear-holes,  for  it  has  no  external  ears,  are  so  narrow  as  scarce  to  admit  a pin’s 
head.  The  tongue  is  so  short,  that  some  have  pretended  it  has  none  at  all ; and 
the  teeth  are  composed  only  of  two  solid  white  bones,  running  the  whole  length 
of  both  jaws,  and  formed  merely  for  chewing,  and  not  tearing  its  vegetable 
food.  'I'he  female  has  breasts  placed  forward,  like  those  of  a woman  ; and  she 
brings  fwrtli  but  one  at  a time : this  she  holds  with  her  paws  to  her  bosom  ; 
there  it  sticks,  and  accompanies  her  wherever  she  goes. 

This  animal  can  scarcely  be  called  amphibious,  as  it  never  entirely  leaves  the 
water,  only  advancing  the  head  out  of  the  stream,  to  reach  the  grass  on  the 
river  sides.  Its  food  is  entirely  upon  vegetables ; and,  therefore,  it  is  never 
found  far  in  the  open  sea,  but  chiefly  in  the  large  rivers  of  South  America;  and 
often  above  two  thousand  miles  Irom  the  ocean.  It  is  also  found  in  the  seas 
near  Kamtschatka,  and  feeds  upon  the  weeds  that  grow  near  the  shore.  There 
are  likewise  level  greens  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  Indian  bays,  and  there 
the  manatees  are  harmlessly  seen  grazing  among  turtles  and  other  crustaceous 
lislies,  neither  giving  nor  fearing  any  disturbance.  These  animals,  when  unmo- 
lested, keep  together  in  large  companies,  and  surround  their  young  ones.(^) 
They  bring  forth  most  commonly  in  autumn  : and  it  is  supposed  they  go  with 
young  eighteen  months,  for  the  time  of  generation  is  in  spring. 

The  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for  the  only  noise  it  makes,  is  by  fetching 
ite  breath.  Its  internal  parts  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a horse ; its  intes- 
tines being  longer,  in  proportion  than  those  of  any  other  creature,  the  horse  only 
excepted. 

The  fat  ol  the  manati,  which  lies  under  the  skin,  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
has  a line  smell  and  taste,  and  far  exceeds  the  fat  of  any  sea  animal ; it  has  this 
peculiar  property,  that  the  heat  of  tlie  sun  will  not  spoil  it,  nor  make  it  grow 
rancid  ; its  taste  is  like  tlie  oil  of  sweet  almonds  ; and  it  will  serve  very  well,  in 
all  cases,  instead  of  butter:  any  quantity  may  be  taken  inwardly  with  safety, 
for  it  has  no  other  effect  than  keeping  the  body  open.  The  fat  of  the  tail  is  of 
a harder  consistence  ; and,  when  boiled,  is  more  delicate  than  the  former.  The 
lean  is  like  beet,  but  more  red  ; and  may  be  kept  a long  while,  in  the  hottest 
days,  without  tainting.  It  takes  up  a long  time  in  boiling  ; and,  when  done, 
eats  like  beel.  dhe  fat  ot  the  young  ones  is  like  pork;  the  lean  is  like  veal; 
and,  upon  the  \yhole,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  animal’s  flesh  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  turtle  ; since  they  are  fed  in  the  same  element,  and  upon  the 

A moderate  sized  tusk  weighs  three  pounds ; towards  the  vessel  with  a cable,  and  tlien 
and  a cuininou  morse  will  lurnish  half  a ton  killed  with  a lance  peculiarly  formed.  He  is 
of  oil.  AVhen  one  of  these  animals  is  en-  then  dragged  to  the  nearest  land,  or  flat  ice- 
countered  on  the  ice  or  in  the  water,  the  berg.  They  then  flay  him,  throw  away  the 
hunters  strike  him  with  a strong  harpoon,  skin,  separate  the  two  tusks  from  the  head, 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  which  will  or  simply  cut  the  head  off,  cut  out  the  fat, 
often  gillie  harmlessly  over  his  thick  and  hard  and  carry  it  to  the  vessel.—  ZoKacaAOKR’^ 
skin.  VVhenitpeuetrates,  the  animal  is  drawn  Travbi.8. 

{g)  Acta  Petropolitana. 
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very  same  food.  The  turtle  is  a delicacy  well  known  among  us  : otir  luxiiriefl 
are  not  as  yef  sufficiently  heightened  to  introduce  the  manati ; which,  if  it  could 
be  brought  over,  might  singly  suffice  for  a whole  corporation. 

THE  PLA-TYPUS. — Of  all  the  treasures  in  natural  history  with  which  the 


new  world  is  gra- 
dually enriching  our 
stock,  it  is  probable 
that  none  has  yet 
been  discovered  dif- 
fering so  much  in  its 
general  appearance 
from  every  other 
known  quadruped, 
as  the  Duck-billed 
Platypus.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  New  Holland, 
and  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Shaw, 
in  his  Natural  Mis- 
cellany, from  a spe- 
cimen in  the  po.sses- 
sion  of  Mr.  Dobson. 

Of  all  the  mam- 
malia yet  kmwm  it 
seems  the  most  extra- 
ordinary in  its  conformation  ; exhibiting  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  beak  of 
a duck,  engrafted  on  the  head  of  the  ouadruped.  So  accurate  is  the  similitude 
that,  at  first  view,  it  naturally  excites  the  idea  of  some  deceptive  preparation  by 
artificial  means  ; the  very  epidermis,  piuportior.,  seratures,  manner  of  opening, 
and  other  particulars  of  the  beak  of  a shoveller,  oi  the  broad-billed  species  of  duck, 
presenting  themselves  to  the  view;  nor  is  it  without  the  most  minute  and  rigid 
examination,  that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  ol  its  being  the  real  beak  or  snout 
of  a quaaruped.  The  body  is  depressed,  an-d  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  an 
otter  in  miniature  ; it  is  covered  with  a very  thick,  soft,  and  beaver-like  fur; 
and  is  of  a moderately  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a somewhat  ferruginous  white 
beneath  ; the  head  is  flattish,  and  rather  small  than  large  ; the  mouth  or  snout, 
as  before  observed,  so  exactly  resembles  that  of  some  broad-billed  species  of 
duck,  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  such ; round  the  base  is  a flat  circular 
membrane,  somewhat  deeper  or  wider  below  than  above,  viz.  below  near  the 
fifth  of  an  inch,  and  above  an  eighth.  The  tail  is  flat,  furry  like  the  body, 
rather  short  and  obtuse,  with  an  almost  bifid  termination  : it  is  broader  at  the 
base,  and  gradually  lessens  to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  inches  in  length  ; its 
colour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  body.  'I'he  length  of  the  whole  animal,  from  the 
tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches;  of  the  beak  an  inch  and 
a half;  the  legs  are  very  short,  terminating  in  a broad  w'eb,  which  on  the  fore 
feet  extend  to  a considerable  distance  beyond  the  claws,  but  on  the  hind  feet 
reaches  no  farther  than  the  roots  of  the  claws.  On  the  fore  feet  arc  live  claws,  • 
straight,  strong,  and  sharp  pointed ; the  two  exterior  ones  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  three  middle  ones.  On  the  hind  feet  are  six  claws,  longer  and  more 
inclined  to  a curved  form  than  those  of  the  fore  feet ; the  exterior  toe  and 
claw  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  four  middle  ones.  All  the  legs  are 
hairy  above ; the  fore  feet  are  naked  both  above  and  below  ; but  the  hind 
feet  are  hairy  above  and  naked  below.  'Fhe  nostrils  are  small  and  round, 
and  are  situated  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  and 
are  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  teeth  ; the  palate  is  removed,  but  seems  to  have  resembled  that  ot  a 
'’uck ; the  tongue  also  is  wanting  in  the  specimen.  There  are  no  external 
eass;  the  auditory  foramina  are  placed  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  eyes.  On 
tne  upoer  part  if  the  head,  on  each  side,  a little  beyond  the  beak,  arc  situated 
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two  small  oval  spots,  in  die  lower  parts  of  which  are  imbedded  the  eyes,  or 
parts  of  vision. 

When  we  consider  the  jjeneral  form  of  the  animal,  and  particnlarly  its  bill  and 
webbed  feet,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  it  must  be  a resident  in  watery 
situations;  that  it  has  the  habit  of  digging  or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers, 
or  under  ground;  and  that  its  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants  and  inserts.  'Phis 
quadruped  verifies  in  a most  striking  manner  the  observation  of  Bnffoi;,  “that 
whatever  was  ))ossible  for  nature  to  produce  has  actually  been  produced.’”^ 


* Habits  and  Economy  ov  the  Orni- 
TiioRHYNCHUs. — lu  au  accuuut  of  the  haliits 
of  thi.s  creature  by  a gentleman  who  has  had 
many  opportunities  of  investigating  them, 
and  which  was  lately  reail  before  the  Meeting 
of  Science  and  CJorrespondence  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  we  are  informed  that  the  spot 
it  chooses  for  its  burrow  is  the  bank  of  a 
river  “ where  the  water  is  deep  and  sluggish, 
and  the  bank  precipitous  and  covered  with 
reeds,  or  overhung  with  trees.  Considerably 
below  the  stream’s  surface  is  the  main  en- 
trance to  a narrow  passage,  which  leads 
directly  into  the  bank  bearing  away  liom  the 
river  at  a right  angle  to  it,  and  gradually 
rising  above  its  highest  water-mark.  At  the 
distance  of  some  few  yards  from  tlie  river’s 
edge,  this  passage  branches  into  *wo  others, 
which,  describing  each  a circular  course  to  the 
right  and  left,  unite  again  in  the  nest  itself, 
which  is  a roomy  excavation  lined  with  leaves 
and  moss,  and  situated  seldom  more  than 
twelve  yards  from  the  water,  or  less  than  two 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  Here 
it  brings  up  its  young,  safe  in  its  inaccessible 
retreat  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious. 

Similar  as  is  the  ornithorhyuchus  in  many 
points  of  its  outward  structure  to  the  bird,  it 
also  exhibits  certain  analogies  in  its  internal 
conformation.  Without  entering  into  anato- 
mical details,  we  may  state  that  it  is  yet  a 
matter  of  doubt  wjiether  or  no^  it  produces 
eggs,  from  which  its  young  are  afterwards 
hatched.  That  it  does  not  produce  its  young 
as  mainmiferous  animals  in  general  is  uni- 
versally allowed  ; but  whether  it  be  truly  ovi- 
parous, (that  is,  producing  eggs  which  are 
allerwarils  hatcheil,)  or  ovoviviparous,  (that 
is,  producing  eggs  which  are  batched  before 
exclusion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common 
viper,  Vipera  Herns,  Daud,)  is  yet  a disputed 
point.  In  a communication  from  Lieut. 
Maule  to  the  committee  above  alluded  to,  and 
read  at  a subsequent  meeting,  that  gentleman 
states,  that  in  several  nests,  with  labour  and 
ditficulty  discovered,  “ m eggs  were  found  in 
a perfect  state,  but  pieces  resembling  egg- 
shell were  picked  out  of  the  debris  of  the 
nest.  In  several  female  plalypi  winch  we 
shot,  eggs  were  found  of  the  size  of  a large 
musket-ball  and  downwards,  imperfectly  form- 
ed however,  that  is.  without  thr  hard  outer 
shell.”. An  old  female,  which  lived  two 
weeks  in  captivity  vith  a young  one,  being 
killed  bv  acci<*ent  on  the  fourteenth  day  after 


her  capture,  and  being  skinned  while  yet 
warm,  it  was  observed  that  milk  oozed  through 
the  fur  on  the  stomach,  though  no  teats  were 
visible  on  the  most  minute  inspection ; but 
on  proceeding  with  the  operation,  two  canals 
were  discovered  containing  milk,  and  leading 
to  a large  glandular  apparatus." 

These  canals,  however,  as  has  bevm  re- 
cently ascertained  by  minute  dissection,  are 
not  single  ; but  on  each  side  there  is  a bun\’-» 
of  small  capillary  tubes,  united  so  as  to  foriv 
a short  cord ; these  fine  tubes  open  in  a dark 
coloured  circle  on  the  skin,  but  which  is  co- 
vered by  the  fur,  the  glandular  mass  from 
which  they  proceed  being  of  large  size,  com- 
pressed, extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  and  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
skin.  From  the  collective  evidence  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  as  well  as  from  some 
circumstances  connected  with  its  anatomy, 
we  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
oruithorhynchus  is  ovoviviparous,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  young  are  indeed  hatched 
from  eggs,  but  hatched  before  their  birth, 
wlien  they  are  extremely  small,  and  that  their 
nutriment  is  the  fluid  prepared  in  the  largo 
mammary  gland,  and  which  the  mother  has 
most  probably  the  means  of  instilling  into 
the  mouth  of  its  helpless  offspring.  Such  is 
the  mystery  which  yet  hangs  over  thts  extra- 
ordinary creature ; au  animal  which  seems 
as  if  expressly  made  to  show  how  multiform 
and  inexhaustible  are  the  resources  of  the 
almighty  Creator,’  nor  cati  we  help  remark- 
ing, that  it  appears  to  form  a link  hetween 
the  more  perfect  mammalia  and  the  featheied 
race,  uniting  the  forms  and  ••haracters  of  each 
in  its  own  structure,  so  as  to  be  in  trutli  a 
puradoje. — Rei.iuiuus  Tract  Society’s  2^a- 
TURAi.  History. 

Ornithoruynchi.  — September  1 1 . — Dr. 
Weatberhead  communicated  to  the  Commit- 
tee several  extracts  from  a letter  which  ho 
had  recently  received  frotii  Lieutenant  the 
Honourable  L.i<iderdale  Maule,  of  the  ^19th 
Regiment,  now  in  New  South  Wales.  They 
refered  to  the  habits  and  economy  of  the 
Oruithorhynchi. 

“ During  the  spring  of  ISSl,”  writes  Lieu- 
tenant Maule,  “ being  detached  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  South  Wales,  I was  at  some 
pains  to  discover  the  tiuths  of  the  generally 
accepted  belief,  namely,  that  the  female  HUi- 
lypus  lays  eggs,  and  suckles  its  young. 

“ By  the  care  of  a soldier  of  the  39th  Regi 
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ineut,  who  was  stationed  at  a post  on  the 
Fish  River,  a mountain  stream  abounding 
with  FUitypi,  several  nests  of  this  shy  and 
jxtraordiuary  animal  were  discovered. 

“ The  Plati/fius  burrows  in  the  banks  of 
rivers,  choosing  generally  a spot  where  the 
water  is  deep  and  sluggish,  and  the  bank 
precipitous,  and  covered  with  reeds,  or  over- 
hung by  trees.  Considerably  beneath  the 
level  of  the  stream’s  surface  is  the  main  en- 
trance to  a narrow  passap,  which  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  bank,  bearing  away  from  the 
river,  (at  a right  angle  to  it,)  and  gradually 
rising  above  its  highest  watermark.  At  the 
distance  of  some  few  yards  from  the  river’s 
edge,  this  passage  branches  into  two  others, 
which,  describing  each  a circular  course  to 
the  right  and  left,  unite  again  in  the  nest 
itself,  which  is  a roomy  excavation,  lined 
with  leaves  and  moss,  and  situated  seldom 
more  than  twelve  yards  from  the  water,  or 
less  than  two  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Several  of  their  nests  were,  with  con- 
^siderable  labour  and  difficulty,  discovered. 
No  eggs  were  found  in  a perfect  state,  but 
pieces  of  a substance  resembling  egg-shell 
^ere  picked  out  of  the  debrin  of  the  nest, 
t the  insides  of  several  female  Platypi  which 
.:re  shot,  eggs  were  found  of  the  size  of  a 
targe  musket  ball,  and  downwards,  imper- 
fectly formed,  however,  i.  e.  without  the  hard 
outer  shell,  which  prevented  their  preser- 
vation.” 

In  another  jiart  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Maule 
states,  that  in  one  of  the  nests  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  an  old  female,  and  two 
voung.  The  female  lived  for  about  two 
weeks  on  worms  and  bread  and  milk,  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  sup- 
jiorted  her  young,  as  it  was  supposed  by  simi- 
lar means.  She  was  killed  by  accident  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  her  capture,  and  on  skin- 
ning her  while  yet  warm,  it  was  observed 
that  milk  oozed  through  the  fur  on  the  sto- 
•nach,  although  no  teats  were  visible,  on  the 
most  minute  inspection  ; but  on  proceeding 
with  the  operation,  two  teats  or  canals  were 
discovered,  both  of  which  contained  milk. 

The  hotly  of  the  individual  last  referred  to, 
togetlier  with  several  others,)  has  been  pre- 
served in  spirits,  to  be  transmitted  to  Dr. 
Weatherhe^,  who  stated  his  intention  of 
examining  it  anatomically  on  its  arrival,  and 
of  laying  before  the  Committee  the  result  of 
his  observations  on  this  interesting  subject. 

It  was  remarked  that  thr  existence  of  milk 
ill  the  situation  described  by  Lieutenant 
Muule,  is  fully  confirmatory  of  the  correctness 
of  the  deductions  made  by  Mr.  Owen,  from 
the  minute  dissection  of  several  individuals, 
(including  one  in  the  Society’s  collection, 
presetiteii  by  Otptain  Mallard,  R.  N.,  Corr. 
Memb.  Z.  S.'  that  the  glands  discovered 
by  Al.  Meckc  ue  really  inaniinary.  This 


opinion,  with  the  anatoinual  masons  on 
which  it  was  founded,  have  been  lately  laid, 
by  Mr.  Owen,  before  the  Royal  Society,-  in  a 
paper  which  is  published  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1S32. 
Mr.  Owen’s  dissections,  however,  though  they 
established  the  existence  of  numerous  minute 
tubes  leading  from  the  glands  in  4iiestion 
through  the  skin,  where  it  was  covered  with 
wool,  did  not  enable  him  to  detect  any  canals 
so  large  as  would  appear  to  be  indicated  in 
Lieutenant  Maule’s  letter. — Akcana  ov  Sci- 
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(The  Mermaid.) 

senting  the  reader  with  a few  observations  oa 
a creature  or  being  which  has  employed  the 
speculation,  and  enlisted  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind in  various  ages,  but  which  we  finniy 
believe  to  exist  only  in  the  eccentric  fancy  of 
the  poet,  or  the  heated  imagination  of  the 
superstitious  fisherman.  In  the  year  l!s22, 
one  of  these  things,  most  ingeniously  com- 
posed, was  exhibited,  to  the  infinite  astonish- 
ment of  the  woiider-hunters-of  the  metropolis. 
The  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  observed, 
when  this  monster  was  exhibiting: 

“ Our  opinion  is  fixed  that  it  is  a composi- 
tion ; a most  ingenious  one,  we  grant,  but 
still  nothing  beyond  the  admirably  put  toge- 
ther members  of  various  animals.  The  extra- 
ordinary skill  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
in  executing  such  deceptions  is  notorious ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Merinaiil 
is  a manufacture  from  the  Indian  Sea,  where 
it  haa  been  pretended  it  was  caught.  VVe  are 
not  of  those  who,  because  they  ha|>pen  not  to- 
have  had  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  any 
extraordinary  natural  pheiioinemm,  push  .sce]>- 
ticisin  to  the  extreme,  and  deny  its  possibility. 
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The  depths  of  the  sea,  in  all  probability,  from 
various  chemical  and  philosojjhical  causes, 
contain  animals  unknown  to  its  surface,  wa- 
ters, or  if  ever,  rarely  seen  by  human  eye. 
But  when  a creature  is  presented  to  us,  having 
no  other  organization  but  that  which  is  sui^ 
able  to  a meilium  always  open  to  our  obser- 
vation, it  in  the  first  instance  excites  suspicion 
that  only  one  individual  of  the  species  should 
be  discovered  and  obtained.  When  know- 
ledge was  more  limited,  the  stories  of  mer- 
maids seen  in  distant  quarters  might  be 
credited  by  the  many,  and  not  entirely  dis- 
believed by  the  lew ; but  now,  when  Euro- 
pean, and  especially  British  commerce  fills 
every  corner  of  the  earth  with  men  of  obser- 
vation and  science,  the  unique  becomes  the 
incredible,  and  we  receive  with  far  greater 
doubt  the  apparition  of  such  anoiiialies  as  the 
present.  It  is  curious  that  though  medical 
men  seem  in  general  to  regard  this  creature 
as  a possible  production  of  nature,  no  natu- 
ralist of  any  ability  credits  it  after  five  minutes 
observation  1 This  may  (rerhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  parts  of 
distinct  animals,  of  which,  it  appears,  the 
mermaid  is  composed.  The  cheets  of  the 
blue-fai:ed  ape,  the  canine  teeth,  the  simia 
upjier  body,  and  the  tail  of  the  fish,  are  all 
familiar  to  them  in  less  complex  combina- 
tions, and  they  pronounce  at  once  that  the 
whole  is  an  imposture.” 

The  editor  of  another  interesting  miscellany 
adds  : “ But  while  we  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
disgusting  looking  mermaid  (as  it  is  called) 
now  exhibiting,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  a host  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  such  a creature,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Pliny  says,  that 
the  ambassadors  to  Augustus  from  Gaul  de- 
clared that  sea-women  were  often  seen  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Solinus  and  Aulus 
Gellius  also  speak  of  their  existence. 

“ It  is  related  in  the  Histoire  d’Angleterre, 
part  I,  page  403,  that  in  the  year  1187,  a 
merman  was  ‘ fished  up  ’ in  the  county  of 
Sufiolk,  and  kept  by  the  governor  for  six 
months  ; it  was  exactly  like  a man  in  every 
respect,  and  wanted  nothing  but  speech.  He 
never  could  be  brought  to  any  understanding 
of  his  nature  or  situation,  and  at  length  made 
his  esca])e,  and  was  seen  to  plunge  into  the 
sea,  from  whence  he  returned  no  mure. 

“ In  1430,  in  the  great  tempests  which 
destroyed  the  dykes  in  Holland,  some  women 
at  Edam,  in  West  Freezeland,  saw  a mer- 
maid who  had  been  driven  by  the  waters  into 
the  meadows  which  were  overflowed.  They 
took  it  and  (as  it  is  sa.\A.)  dressed  it  in  female 
attire,  and  taught  it  to  spin.  It  fed  on 
cooked  meat,  but  all  efforts  to  teach  it  to 
spc.uk  prove4  ineffectual,  though  Parival  says, 
' It  had  some  notion  of  a deity,  and  made  its 
reverences  very  devoutly  when  it  passed  a 


crucifix.’  It  was  taken  to  Haerlaem,  where 
it  lived  some  years,  but  it  ever  retained  an 
inclination  for  the  water.  At  its  death  it 
was  allowed  chnstian  burial. 

“ In  1560,  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  some 
fishermen  caught,  at  one  draught  of  their 
nets,  seven  mermen  and  mermaids.  They 
were  dissected,  and  found  made  exactly  like 
human  beings.  For  a full  account  of  this 
last  circumstance,  see  the  Histoire  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  part  2nd.  t.4.  No.  276. 

“ In  1531,  a merman,  caught  in  the  Baltic, 
was  sent  to  Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  with 
whom,  says  the  account  he  live<l  three  days, 
and  was  seen  by  the  whole  court ; but  whe- 
ther he  died  or  escaped  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  we  cannot  say.  But  in  some  tracts 
published  by  John  Gregory,  A.  M.,  and  chap- 
lain of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1650,  this 
identical  merman  is  described,  as  ‘ a huge 
animal  of  the  human  form,  but  very  much 
resembling  a bishop  in  his  pontificals.’  A 
German  engravin(j  of  this  being  I have  seen, 
it  is  extremely  curious. 

“ Georgius  Trapanzantius  declares  that  he 
himself  saw  a mermaid,  extremely  beautiful, 
rise  many  times  above  water ; he  adds,  that 
in  Epirus,  a merman  came  on  shore,  aud 
watched  near  a spring  of  water,  endeavouring 
to  catch  young  women  that  came  there : he 
was  caught,  but  could  not  be  made  to  eat. 

“ Muillet,  in  his  I'eliamede,  speaks  of  a 
merman  which  was  seen  by  the  whole  of  a 
French  ship’s  crew,  off  Newfoundland,  in 
1730,  for  some  hours.  The  account  was 
signed  by  all  the  crew  that  could  write,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Comte  de  Maurepas  on  the 
8th  September,  1725.” 

To  bring  down  the  history  to  the  present 
day:- — “ Valentyn  describes  a mermaid  he 
saw  in  1714,  on  his  voyage  from  Batavia  to 
Europe,  sitting  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  its  back  towards  them,  the  body  was 
half  above  water,  and  was  of  a grizzly  colour, 
like  the  skin  of  a codfish ; it  had  breasts,  and 
was  shaped  like  a woman  above  the  waist, 
and  from  thence  downwards  went  tapering 
off  to  a point. 

“ In  the  year  1758,  a mermaid  is  said  to 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  St.  Ger- 
mains, in  France.  It  was  about  two  feet  long, 
very  active,  sporting  about  in  the  vessel  of 
water,  in  which  it  was  kept,  with  great  agility 
aud  seeming  delight.  It  was  fed  with  bread 
and  fish.  Its  position,  when  at  rest,  was 
always  erect.  It  was  a female  with  ugly 
negro  features.  The  skin  was  harsh,  the  ears 
very  large,  and  the  back  parts  and  tail  were 
covered  with  scales.  M.  Gautier,  a celebrated 
French  artist,  made  an  exact  drawing  of  it. 

“ .Another  mermaid,  which  was  exhibited 
in  London  in  1 775  (for  the  one  now  shown  is 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  with  which 
John  Bull  has  been  was  said  to  have 
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been  taken  in  the  Gulf  of  Stancliio,  in  the 
Archipelago,  by  a infcrchautinan  trading  to 
Niilolia,  in  Augu.st  1774. 

'•  its  face,  !>ay  the  accounts  of  the  day,  is 
like  tliat  of  a young  female;  its  eyes  a fine 
’ight  blue;  its  nose  small  and  handsome; 
its  mouth  small;  its  lips  thin,  and  the  edges 
of  them  round  like  that  of  the  codfish ; its 
teeth  are  small,  regidar  and  white ; its  chin 
well  shaped,  and  its  neck  full.  Its  ears  are 
like  those  of  the  eel,  but  placed  like  those  of 
the  human  sjiecies,  and  behind  them  are  the 
gills  for  respiration,  which  appear  like  curls. 
Some  ai-e  said  to  have  hair  upon  their  head ; 
but  this  has  only  rolls  instead  of  hair,  which, 
at  a distance,  might  be  taken  for  short  curls. 
Hut  its  chief  ornament  is  a beautiful  meir- 
Inane  or  fin  rising  from  the  temples,  rnd 
gradually  diminishing  till  it  ends  pyrar  jidi- 
cally,  forming  a foretop  like  a lady's  head- 
dress. It  has  no  fin  on  the  back,  but  a bone 
like  that  of  the  human  species.  Its  breasts 
are  fair  and  lull ; the  arms  and  hands  are 
well  proportioned,  but  without  nails  on  the 
fingers;  the  belly  is  round  and  swelling,  but 
there  is  no  navel.  From  the  waist  down- 
wards the  body  is  in  all  respects  like  the  cod- 
fish ; it  has  three  sets  of  fins  one  above  another 
below  the  waist,  which  enable  it  to  swim  erect 
on  the  sea. 

‘•Ill  the  year  1794,  a mermaid,  as  it  was 
called,  was  shown  at  No.  7,  Broad-court, 
Bow-street,  Covent-gardeii ; it  was  said  to 
!iav-  1)0311  taken  in  the  North  Seas  by  Cap- 
tain Fortier.  This  nymph  of  the  sea,  a woman 
from  the  head  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
waist,  and  a fish  from  thence  downwards, 
was  three  feet  long,  having  ears,  gills,  breasts, 
hns,  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  fingers,  and  a 
contiguous  scale  covering  the  fish  part. 

The  existence  of  this  animal  is  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  year  1797>  a schoolmaster  of  Thurso 
affirmed,  that  he  had  seen  one,  apparently  in 
Vie  act  of  combing  its  hair  with  its  Sugers. 
The  portion  of  the  animal  which  hi  'faw  was 
so  near  a resemblance  to  the  form  of  a wo- 
man, that  but  for  the  impossibility  of  a female 
so  long  supporting  herself  in  the  waves,  he 
should  have  presumed  it  to  have  been  one. 
Twelve  years  afterwards,  several  persons  ob- 
served near  the  same  place  a liAe  appearance. 

“ The  next  publication  in  which  we  find 
any  account  relative  to  the  mermaid  worthy 
of  notice,  is  Dr.  Chisholm’s  Essay  on  the 
Malignant  Fever  in  the  West  Indies,  pub- 
lished ill  18U1.  The  Doctor  speaks  of  it  as 
follows  : — ‘ 1 probably  hazard  the  implication 
of  credulity  by  the  Ibllowing  note; — in  the 
year  1797,  happening  to  be  at  Governor  Van 
Baltenburgh’s  plantation,  in  Berbice,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  a singular  animal  which 
had  been  repeatedly  seen  in  Berbice  river, 
ttilil  some  smaller  rivers.  This  animal  is  the 


famous  mermaid,  hi*’  ; (o  considered  as  a 
mere  creature  of  the  ' .laginatiou.  It  is  called 
by  the  Indians  tw  le  mariuna,  or  mother  of 
the  waters.  The  description  given  of  it  b_. 
the  governor  ir  as  follows  : — The  upper  por- 
tion resembles  the  human  figure;  the  head 
smaller  in  proportion,  sometimes  bare,  but 
oftener  covered  with  a copious  quantity  of 
long  black  hair.  The  shoulders  are  broad, 
and  the  breasts  large  and  well  fonned.  The 
lower  portion  resembles  the  tail  portion  of  a 
fish,  is  ofimmense  dimension,  the  tail  forked, 
and  not  unlike  that  of  the  ilolphin,  as  it  is 
usually  represented.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
is  either  black  or  tawny.  The  animal  is  held 
ill  veneration  and  dread  by  the  Indians,  who 
imagine  that  the  killingof  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  calamitous  consequences.  It 
is  from  this  circums'ance  that  none  of  these 
animals  have  been  shot,  and  consequently, 
not  examined  but  at  a distance.  They  hav* 
been  generally  observed  in  a sifting  posturt 
in  the  water,  none  of  the  lower  extremitj 
being  discovered  until  they  are  disturbed, 
when,  by  plunging,  the  tail  appears,  and  agi. 
fates  the  water  to  a considerable  distan»-< 
round.  They  have  been  always  seen  employ cU 
in  smoothing  their  hair,  or  stroking  their  facee 
and  breasts  with  their  hands,  or  something  re- 
sembling hands.  In  ^is  posture,  and  thus 
employrj,  they  have  been  frequently  taken  for 
Indiar  women  bathing.’  Mr.  Van  Batten- 
burgh’s  account  was  much  corroborated  by 
that  of  some  gentlemen  settled  in  Mahay- 
cony  and  Abary. 

'•  At  Saiidside,  in  the  parish  of  Reay,  in 
the  county  of  Caitliness,  there  was  seen,  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1809,  an  animal  sup- 
jv'sed  to  be  the  mermaid.  The  head  and 
' /le  chest,  being  all  that  was  visible,  is  said 
io  have  exactly  resembled  those  of  a full- 
grown  young  woman.  The  breasts  were  jwr- 
lectly  formed ; the  arms  longer  than  in  the 
human  body,  and  the  eyes  somewhat  smaller. 
When  the  waves  dashed  the  hair,  which  was 
of  a sea-green  shade,  over  the  face,  the  hands 
were  immediately  employed  to  replace  it.  I'he 
skin  was  of  a pink  colour.  Though  observed 
by  several  persons  within  the  distance  ol 
twenty  yards,  for  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
it  discovered  no  symptoms  of  alarm. 

“In  1811,  a young  man,  named  Jolva 
M'Isaac,  of  Corphine,  in  Kuityre,  in  Scot 
land,  made  oath,  on  examination,  at  CampiiS.- 
town,  befijESt  she  sherifl-sub.stitute  of  Kinl  .ie 
that  he  saw,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i3th  ol 
October,  in  that  year,  on  a black  rock  on  the 
sea-coast,  an  anima',  of  the  particulars  ol 
which  he  gives  a long  and  curious  detail.  lie 
states  that  the  upper  half  of  it  was  white, 
and  of  tlie  shape  of  a human  body ; the  othei 
half,  towards  the  tail,  of  a brindled  or  reddish 
grey  colour,  apparently  covered  with  scales , 
but  the  extremity  of  the  tail  itsell  wu-s  <>t 
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greenish  reil  shininj'  colour  ; that  the  hca'l 
was  covered  with  long  hair  ; at  times  it  would 
j)ut  back  the  hair  ou  both  sides  of  its  head ; 
it  would  also  spread  its  tad  like  a fan  ; and, 
while  so  extended,  the  tail  continued  in  tre- 
mulous motion,  and  when  (Irewn  together 
again,  it  remained  motionless,  and  appeared 
to  the  deponent  to  be  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  broad  ; that  the  hair  was  very 
long  and  light  brown  ; that  the  animal  was 
between  four  and  live  feet  long;  that  it  hud 
a head,  hair,  arms,  and  body,  down  to  the 
middle,  like  a ruman  being;  that  the  arms 
were  short  in  proportion  to  the  body,  which 
appeared  to  be  about  the  thickness  of  that  of 
a young  lad,  and  tapering  gradually  to  the 
{Hiint  of  the  tail ; that  when  stroking  its 
head,  as  above  mentioned,  the  fingers  were 
kept  close  together,  so  that  he  cannot  say 
whether  they  were  webbed  or  not ; that  he 
saw  it  for  near  two  hours,  the  rock  on  which 
it  lay  being  dry;  that,  after  the  sea  had  so 
far  retired  as  to  leave  the  rock  dry  to  the 
height  of  five  feet  above  the  water,  it  tum- 
bled clumsily  into  the  sea;  a minute  after  he 
observed  the  animal  above  water,  and  then  he 
saw  ever)’  feature  of  its  face,  having  all  the 
appearance  of  a human  being,  with  very  hol- 
low eyes.  The  cheeks  were  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  rest  of  the  face ; the  neck 
seemed  short ; and  it  was  constantly,  with 
both  hands  stroking  and  washing  its  breast, 
which  was  half  immersed  in  the  water ; he, 
therefore,  cannot  say  whether  its  bosom  was 
formed  like  a woman’s  or  not.  He  saw  no 
other  fins  or  feet  upon  it  but  as  described. 
It  coiitiiiiied  above  water  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  disappeared.  The  minister  of 
Carapbletown,  and  the  Chamberlain  of  Mull, 
attest  his  examination,  and  decl;ire  that  they 
know  no  reason  why  his  veracity  should  be 
(questioned. 

“ 1b  1812,  Mr.  Toupin,  of  Exmouth,  pub- 
lished the  following  account  of  his  having 
seen  a mermaid:  ‘The  day,  (August  11,)’ 
Biiys  he,  ‘ being  very  fine,  I joined  a party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a sailing  excursion. 
When  we  had  got  about  a mile  to  the  south- 
east of  Exmouth-bar,  our  attention  was  sud- 
denly an-ested  by  a very  singular  noise,  by  uo 
me;ins  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  but  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a correct  idea  by  mere 
description.  It  was  not,  however,  unaptly 
compared  by  one  of  our  ladies  to  the  wild 
mel^ies  of  the  .fiolian  harji,*  combined 

• Here  wo  have  the  fiction  of  tlie  Syrens  realized, 
which  none  of  our  Argus-eyed  niermaid-lmuters  had 
hitherto  done.  The  Syrens,  in  fabulous  history,  were 
certain  celebrated  songstresses,  who  weie  ranked 
among  the  demi-gods  of  antiquity.  Hyginus  places 
tliwir  birth  among  the  cunsequeiices  of  the  rajie  of 
Proserpine.  Otliers  make  tlieni  tlie  daughters  jf  the 
river  Achelous  and  one  of  the  Muses.  Tlic  i-u:al>er 
of  the  Syrens  was  three,  and  theii  names  were  Pur- 
thenopt,  and  Ltucoiuu  Some  make  tiiem  half 

uuaieuaud  lialf  fish;  others,  half  women  and  lutll 
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with  a noise  similar  to  that  ii.ade  by  a stream 
ot  water  fallitig  gently  on  the  leaves  of  a tree. 
In  the  mean  time  we  observed  something 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  us,  to  wiud- 
watd.  We  all  imagined  it  to  be  some  human 
being,  though  at  the  same  time  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this,  at  such  a distance 
Irom  the  shore,  and  no  other  boat  near.  We 
hailed,  but  received  no  reply,  and  we  made 
toward  this  creature  as  soo  ” as  possible,  when, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  us  all,  it  eluded 
our  ])ursuit  by  plunging  under  water.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  rose  again,  nearly  in  the  same 
place ; and  by  that  time  we  had  got  suffi- 
ciently near  for  one  of  the  boatmen  to  throw 
into  the  water  a piece  of  boiled  fish,  which 
he  had  in  his  locker.  This  seemed  to  ilann 
the  animal,  though  it  soon  recovered  fiom  its 
fears,  for  we  jnesently  observed  it  to  lay  hold 
of  the  fish,  which  it  ate  with  apparent  relish. 
Several  other  pieces  were  thrown  out,  by  which 
the  creature  was  induced  to  keep  at  a short 
distance  from  our  boat,  and  afforded  us  the 
opportunity  of  observing  it  witli  attention, 
and  found  to  our  astonishment  that  it  was  no 
other  than  a mermaid.  As  the  sea  was  calm, 
and  in  a great  degree  transparent,  every  pai  t 
of  the  animal’s  body  became  in  turn  visible. 
I he  head,  from  the  crown  to  the  chin,  forms 
lather  a lung  oval,  and  the  face  seems  to 
lesemble  that  of  the  seal,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  far  mure  agreeable,  possessing  a 
peculiar  softness,  which  renders  the  whole  set 
of  features  very  interesting.  The  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  head  appeared  to  be  furnished 
with  something  like  hair,  and  the  forepart -of 
the  body  with  something  like  down,  between 
a vetv  light  fawn  and  a very  pale  pink  colour, 
which,  at  a distance,  had  the  ajipearance  of 
flesh,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  the  body  of  the  mermaid  is,  externally  , 
like  that  of  the  human  being.  This  creature 
has  two  aims,  each  of  which  terminates  into 
a hand  with  four  fingers,  connected  to  each 
other  by  means  of  a very  thin  elastic  mem- 
brane. The  animal  used  its  arms  with  great 
agility,  and  its  motions  in  general  were  very 
graceful.  From  the  waist  it  gr.ulually  tapered 
so  as  to  fonn  a tail,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  covered'  with  strong  broad 
polished  scales,  which  occ.isionally  lefiected 
the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a very  beautiful  inaniie;  ; 
and  from  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  down  to  the  loins,  the  body  also  ap- 

liiids.  There  are  antkjue  rcpresentatljns  of  tlieit 
bUII  sabsi-iiiiii;  urnler  Uoili  tlmsa  forms.  I’aosaii.a.s 
tells  ii.s  rliat  the  Syrens,  by  ilio  (lersuasion  ol  Juno 
clmllonitea  tlie  .\Iusca  m a trial  of  skill  m -ingiiie  •’ 
ail  I tlio^.  having  vsiii|ui-liod  the  ii,  phteked  rlie 
Rolden  leailiers  irom  the  wings  oi  die  Syrens,  an  I 
lorined  thorn  nto  crowns,  with  which  liioy  ailornnl 
tJicir  own  heads.  The  Arironauts  .iro  „a'd  to  li.-ivo 
been  diverted  rom  f'.'  enciani  oioiu  of  Uicir  soiiits 
M the  'lUKjrior  siniiiis  il  Oniheus.  Ulysses,  how 
ev  -r.  h.i  ' great  diiUeully  in  seeuriiig  himself  tro.ii 
su  lueiie_ 
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]>eare(l  coverud  with  shurt  round  broad  fea- 
thers. of  the  colour  of  the  down  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body.  The  whole  length  of  the 
animal,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  was  supposed  to  be  about 
five  feet,  or  five  feet  and  a half.  In  about 
ten  minutes  from  the  time  we  ajiproached,  the 
animal  gave  two  or  three  plunges,  in  quick 
succession,  as  if  it  were  at  play.  After  this, 
it  gave  a sudden  spring,  and  swam  away  from 
us  very  rapidly,  and  in  a few  secuuds  we  lost 
sight  of  it.’ 

“ It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  most 
persons,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  a crea- 
ture appeared  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  about 
the  size  of  a child  of  ten  years  of  age,  with  a 
bosom  as  prominent  as  a girl  of  sixteen,  having 
long  dark  hair,  and  full  dark  eyes.  We  shaU 
nut  transcribe  the  account,  as  it  will  doubt- 
less be  well  remembered  ; but  it  may  be  right 
to  add,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have 
not  seen  it,  that  a spectator  endeavoured  to 
shoot  it,  but  on  the  report  of  the  musket,  it 
plunged  into  the  sea  with  a loud  scream. 

“ Since  this  time  we  heard  nothing  of  mer- 
maids, until  an  American  ship,  and  a Bosto- 
nian too.  Captain  Kades,  established  this 
wonder  of  the  deep,  which  is  now  the  wonder 
of  the  good  people  of  London,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  said  to  have  been  caught 
on  the  north  coast  of  China,  by  a fisherman, 
who  sold  it  fur  a trifle,  when  Captain  Kades 
bought  it  for  5,000  Spanish  dollars.  At  least 
so  the  first  account  from  the  Cape  stated ; 
but  the  present  possessor  of  this  interesting 
creature,  who  certainly  believed  it  to  be  a re^ 
mermaid,  only  estimates  the  whole  cost  at  the 


Cape  and  bringing  home  at  1 ,0(K)/. ; so  that 
it  is  probable  Jonathan  did  not  give  half  the 
money  stated. 

Without  offering  any  remarks  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  mermaid,  we 
may  observe  that  the  question  is  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever,  since  it  seems  to  be  univer 
sally  acknowledged  by  all  persons  capable  of 
judging,  that  the  mermaid  now  exhibiting  is 
nothing  but  the  head  and  bust  of  a baboon 
joined  to  the  tail  of  a fish.  This  circumstance, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  continues  as  crowded  as  ever.” — 
MiKituR,  Vou  I.,  1822. 

“ The  English  are  particularized  for  theii 
partiality  to  strange  sights,”  says  Stmtt ; un- 
common beasts,  birds,  or  fishes,  are  sure  to 
attract  their  notice,  and  es[>ecially  such  of 
them  as  are  of  a monstrous  kind : and  this 
propensity  of  our  countrymen  is  neatly  sati- 
rized by  Shakspeare,  in  the  Tempest,  where 
Stephano,  seeing  Caliban  lying  upon  the 
stage,  and  being  uncertain  whether  he  was  a 
fish,  a beast,  or  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  speaks  in  the  following  manner  : 
“ Were  I in  England  now,  as  once  I was,  and 
had  this  fish  painted,  nut  a holiday  foul  there 
but  would  give  me  a piece  of  silver.  There 
would  the  monster  make  a man : any  strange 
beast  there  makes  a man.  When  they  will 
not  givtf  a doit  to  relieve  a lame  beggar,  they 
will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a dead  Italian.”  In- 
deed we  may  observe,  that  a cow  with  two 
heads,  a pig  with  six  legs,  or  any  other  unna- 
tural production,  with  proper  management 
are  pretty  certain  fortunes  to  the  possessors 
in  this  country. — Eu. 
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may  be  considered  as  a numerous  j^roup,  terminated  on  every 
side  by  some  that  but  in  part  deserve  the  name.  On  one  quarter  we  see  a tribe 
covered  with  quills,  or  iurnished  with  wings,  that  lift  them  among  the  inhabi- 
tant of  air  ; on  another,  we  behold  a diversity  clothed  with  scales  and  shells,  to 
rank  with  insects;  and  still,  on  a third,  we  see  them  descending  into  the  waters, 
to  live  among  the  mute  tenants  of  that  element.  We  now  come  to  a numerous 
tribe,  that,  leaving  the  brute  creation,  seem  to  make  approaches  even  to  huma- 
nity ; that  bear  an  awkward  resemblance  of  the  human  form,  and  discover  some 
faint  efforts  at  intellectual  sagacity .f 

Animals  of  the  monkey  class  are  furnished  with  hands  instead  of  paws  ; their 
ears,  eyes,  eyelids,  lips,  and  breasts,  are  like  those  of  mankind  ; their  internal 
conformation  also  bears  some  distant  likeness ; and  the  whole  offers  a picture 
that  may  well  mortify  the  pride  of  such  as  make  their  persons  alone  the  principal 
object  of  their  admiration. 

These  approaches,  however,  are  gradual ; and  some  bear  the  marks  of  this 
our  boasted  form,  more  strongly  than  others. 

clearly  and  palpably  that  the  gulf  which  sepa* 
rates  him  from  other  creatures  is  impassable. 
It  matters  not  how  nearly  they  may  approxi- 
mate to  his  outward  form  or  his  physical 
peculiarities,  his  mental  powers  set  him  at  an 
immeasurable  height  above  them  all.  His 
supremacy  is  no  usurpation  of  pride;  it  is 
the  gift  of  Heaven,  and  has  been  universally 
recognised  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations. 
The  most  untaught  have  yet  learned  to  know 
and  to  respect  the  dignity  of  their  nature — 

"To  vencntu  ttirmselvos  ns  men." — Griffitb. 

Inteli.iobncb  ok  this  Race. — The  de- 
grees of  their  so  much  vaunted  intelligence, 
which  is  in  general  very  limited,  and  rarely 
capable  of  being  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  man,  vary  almost  us  much  as  the 
ever-changing  outline  of  their  form.  From 
the  grave  and  reflective  oran-outang,  whose 
docility  and  powers  of  imitation  in  his  young: 
state  have  been  the  theme  of  so  much  ridicu- 
lous exaggeration  and  sophistical  argument, 
to  the  stupid  and  savage  baboon,  whose  gross’ 
brutality  is  scarcely  relieved  by  a single  spark 
of  intelligence,  the  gradations  are  re^ar  anil 
easy.  A remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  developement  of  this  faculty,  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say,  with  its  grailuak 
extinction,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it'is  only 
in  young  animals  which  have  not  yet  attaineir 
their  full  growth  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
brought  into  play  ; the  older  individuals,  even 
of  the  most  tractable  races,  entirely  losing, 
the  gaiety,  and  with  it  the  docility  of  their 
youth,  and  becoming  at  length  as  stupid  an(> 
as  savage  as  the  most  barbarous  of  the  tribe' 


* The  animals  of  tliis  very  extensive  fa- 
mily are  distinguished  by  their  having  four 
front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  all  placed  close  toge- 
ther, as  in  the  human  mouth ; the  canine 
teeth  are  longer  than  the  rest,  and  a little 
distant  from  the  gprinders ; the  grinders  are 
obtuse. 

f Man. — There  are  few  departments  of 
human  knowledge  that  have  been  more  dis- 
flgureil  by  fable,  imposture,  misconception, 
and  exaggeration  than  natural  history  in  gene- 
nil.  Few  portions  of  natural  history  have 
suffered  more  from  the  same  causes  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  quadrumanous  species 
of  the  animai  world ; and  the  first  subdivi- 
sion of  those  animals,  namely,  that  of  the 
apes,  has  proved  in  a mure  especial  manner  a 
fertile  source  of  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, of  impudent  or  ignorant  distortion  of 
facts,  and  of  ridiculous  and  contemptible  ab- 
surdity of  deduction. 

Man  has  not  merely  been  placed  by  his 
Maker  at  the  head  of  the  coOntless  organized 
beings  which  occupy  this  nether  world,  but  he 
has  also  been  disjointed,  as  it  were,  and 
severed  from  them  all.  His  natural  superi- 
ority is  strongly  marked,  even  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  moral  advancement,  and  when  his 
unexcited  faculties  lie  almost  dormant  within 
him.  Attitude,  physiognomy,  and  language 
proclaim  the  rudest  savage  that  traverses  the 
wild,  to  be  lord  of  the  prone  and  mute  crea- 
tion that  surrounds  him.  But  when,  by  the 
judicious  cultivation  of  h»s  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties,  the  diviner  part  of  man’s 
nature  becomes  fully  developed,  we  then  see 
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THE  ORAN-OU'PANG,  OR  WILD  MAN  OF  THE  WOODS. — ^Tlie 


foremost  of  the  Ape  kind  is  the 
Oran  Ontang,  or  Wild  Man  of  the 
Woods.  The  oran-ontang,  which,  of 
all  other  animals,  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  human  race,  is  seen 
of  different  sizes,  from  three  to  seven 
feet  high.  In  general,  however,  its 
stature  is  less  than  that  of  a man  ; 
but  its  strength  and  agility  much 
greater.  Travellers  who  have  seen 
various  kinds  of  these  animals  in 
their  native  solitudes,  give  us  sur- 
prising relations  of  their  force,  their 
swiftness,  their  address,  and  their 
ferocity.  Naturalists  who  have  ob- 
served their  form  and  manners  at 
home,  have  been  as  much  struck  with 
their  patient,  pliant,  imitative  dispo- 
sitions; with  their  appearance  and 
conformation  so  nearly  human.  Of 
the  smallest  sort  of  these  animals,  wc 
have  had  several,  at  difl’erent  t'mes, 
brought  into  this  county,  all  nearly 
alike ; but  that  observed  by  Dr, 
Tyson,  is  the  best  known,  having 
been  described  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness.* 


(Tlie  Oran  UtHaiiR.) 


’’  Thk  Gueat  Osan-Outanq. — Natura- 
lists are  now  inclined  to  suspect  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  described  in  Europe  as  the 
( )ran-Outang,  is,  in  fact,  a young  Pongo — 
an  ape  of  great  size  and  strength. 

“ A party  having  landed  on  the  north  coast 
of  Sumatra,  from  the  Mary  Anne  Soj)hia, 
Captain  Cornfoot,  for  the  purpose  of  watering, 
fell  in  with  an  animal  of  the  monkey  species 
of  a most  gigantic  size.  It  was  upwards  of 
seven  feet  in  height ; and,  after  receiving 
seven  shots,  was  killed.  After  the  fifth  shot, 
it  climbed  a tree,  and  reclined  against  its 
boughs,  to  all  appearance  in  great  pain,  and 
vomited  a considerable  quantity  of  blood.  Its 
lower  jaw,  and  the  skin  of  the  back  and  arms, 
which  were  brought  round  to  Calcutta,  I have 
seen.  The  lower  jaw  is  immense ; and  the 
skin  is  so  large,  that,  although  cut  off  from 
the  wrists,  each  arm  is  now  considerably 
longer  than  mine,  and  I am  a man  not 
quarter  of  an  inch  under  six  feet. 

I>r.  .A.l)el  adds  the  following  additional 
information,  obtained  through  direct  oral 
covnmunicatiou  with  one  of  the  parties  pre- 
sent at  the  slaughter: — “This  formidable 
animal  was  more  than  a head  taller  than  the 
tallest  man  on  board,  even  in  an  ordinary 
standing  position,  and  it  meiusured  eight  feet 
in  height  when  suspended  for  me  purpose  of 
bring  skinned.  The  form  and  arrangement 
of  its  beard  were  beautiful ; there  was  a great 
di  al  of  human  expression  Ir  its  counteuuace. 


and  its  piteous  actions  when  wounderl,  and 
great  tenacity  of  life,  rendered  the  scene  nfiect- 
ing  and  tragical.  On  the  spot  where  he  was 
killed,  there  were  five  or  six  tall  trees  which 
greatly  prolonged  the  combat;  foi  so  gieat 
was  his  strength  and  agility  in  bounding 
from  branch  to  branch,  that  his  pursuexs 
were  unable  to  take  a determinate  aim,  until 
they  had  felled  all  the  trees  but  one.  Even 
then  he  did  not  yield  himself  to  his  antago- 
nists till  he  had  received  five  balls,  and  been 
moreover  thrust  through  with  a spear.  One 
of  the  first  balls  appears  to  have  penetrated 
his  lungs,  for  he  was  observed  immediately 
to  sling  himself  by  his  feet  from  a branch 
with  his  head  downwards,  so  as  to  allow  the 
blood  to  flow  from  his  mouth.  On  receiving 
a wound,  he  always  put  his  hand  over  the 
injured  part,  and  distressed  his  pursuers  by 
the  human-like  agony  of  his  expressions. 
When  on  the  ground,  after  being  exhausted 
by  his  many  wounds,  he  lay  as  if  dead,  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  folded  arms.,  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  an  officer  attemjited  to 
give  him  the  coivp-de-grace  by  pusliing  a 
spear  through  his  body,  but  he  immediately 
jumped  on  his  feet,  wrested  the  weapon  from 
his  antagonist,  and  shivered  it  to  pieces. 
This  was  hia  last  wound,  and  his  last  great 
exertion ; yet  he  lived  some  time  afterwards, 
and,  drank,  it  is  stated,  great  quantities  of 
water.” — Asiatic  Rkskakchbs. 
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The  animal  which  was  described  by  that  learned  physician,  was  brought  fronl 
Angola  in  Africa,  where  it  had  been  taken  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country^ 
in  company  with  a female  of  the  same  kind,  that  died  by  the  way.  The  body 
was  covered  with  hair,  which  was  of  a coal  black  colour,  more  resembling 
liuman  hair  tlian  that  of  brutes.  It  bore  a still  stronger  similitude  in  its  different 
lengths ; for  in  those  places  where  it  is  longest  on  the  human  species,  it  was 
also  longest  in  this;  as  on  the  head,  the  upper  lip,  the  chin,  and  the  pubes. 
The  face  was  like  that  of  a man,  the  forehead  larger,  and  the  head  round.  The 
upper  and  lower  jaws  were  not  so  prominent  as  in  monkeys,  but  flat,  like  those 
of  a man.  The  ears  were  like  those  of  a man  in  most  respects;  and  the  teeth 
had  more  resemblance  to  the  human,  than  those  of  any  other  creature.  The 
bending  of  the  arms  and  legs  was  just  the  same  as  in  a man : and,  in  short, 
the  animal,  at  first  view,  presented  a figure  entirely  human. 

In  order  to  discover  its  differences,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a closer  survey  ; 
and  then  the  imperfections  of  its  form  began  to  appear.  The  first  obvious  dif- 
ference was  in  the  flatness  of  the  nose  ; the  next  in  the  lowness  of  the  forehead, 
and  the  wanting  the  prominence  of  the  chin.  The  cars  were  proportionably 
too  large ; the  eyes  too  close  to  each  other ; and  the  interval  between  the  nose 
and  mouth  too  great.  The  body  and  limbs  differed,  in  the  thighs  being  too 
short,  and  the  arms  loo  long ; in  the  thumb  being  too  little,  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand  too  narrow.  The  feet  also  were  rather  more  like  hands  than  feet ; 
and  the  animal,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  figure,  bent  too  much  upon  its 
haunches. 

When  this  creature  was  examined  anatomically,  a surprising  similitude  was 
secu  to  prevail  in  its  internal  conformation.  It  diifered  from  man  in  tha 
number  of  its  ribs,  having  tlarteen;  whereas,  in  man,  there  are  but  twelve. 
TTie  vertebrae  of  the  neck  also  were  shorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  narrower, 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  deeper,  the  kidneys  were  rounder,  the  urinary  and 
gall  bladders  were  longer  and  smaller,  and  the  ureters  of  a different  figure 
Such  were  the  principal  distinctions  between  the  internal  parts  of  this  animal 
and  those  of  man  ; in  almost  every  thing  else  they  were  entirely  and  exactly 
the  same,  and  discovered  an  astonishing  congruity.  Indeed,  many  parts  were 
so  much  alike  in  conformation,  that  it  might  have  excited  wonder  how  they 
were  productive  of  such  few  advantages.  T'he  tongue,  and  all  the  organs  of  the 
voice,  were  the  same,  and  yet  the  animal  was  dumb;  the  brain  was  formed  in 
the  same  manner  with  that  of  man,  and  yet  the  creature  wanted  reason : an 
evident  proof  (as  Buflbn  finely  observes)  that  no  disposition  of  matter  vvill 
give  mind ; and  that  the  body,  how  nicely  soever  formed,  is  formed  in  vain, 
when  there  is  not  infused  a soul  to  direct  its  operations. 

Having  thus  taken  a comparative  view  of  this  creature  with  man,  what  follows 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  general  description.  This  animal  was  very 
hairy  all  behind,  from  the  head  downwards ; and  the  hair  so  thick,  that  if 
covered  the  skin  almost  from  being  seen ; but  in  all  parts  before,  the  hair  was 
much  thinner,  the  skin  every  where  appeared,  and  in  some  places  it  was  almost 
bare.  When  it  went  on  all  fours,  a.^'  it  was  sometimes  seen  to  do,  it  appeared  all 
hairy  ; when  it  went  erect,  it  appeared  before  less  hairy,  and  more  like  a man. 
Its  hair,  which  in  this  particular  animal  was  black,  much  more  resembled  that 
of  men  than  the  fur  of  brutes  ; for,  in  the  latter,  besides  their  long  hair,  there  is 
usually  a liner  and  shorter  intermixed;  but  in  the  ouran-outang  it  was  all  of  a 
kind  ; only  about  the  pubes  the  hair  was  greyish,  seemed  longer,  and  somewhat 
difl'erent;  as  also  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  where  it  was  greyish,  like  the  hair 
of  a beard.  The  face,  lianas,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  were  without  hair  ; and  so 
was  most  part  of  the  forehead;  but  down  the  sides  of  the  face  the  hair  was 
thick,  it  being  there  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  which  exceeded  that  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  In  the  palms  of  its  hands  were  remarkable  those  lines 
which  are  usually  taken  notice  of  in  palmistry ; and  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
tliose  spiral  lines  observed  in  man.  The  palms  of  the  hands  were  as  long  as 
the  soles  of  the  feet;  and  the  toes  upon  these  were  as  long  as  the  fingers;  the 
midille  Kfe  was  the  longest  of  ail,  and  the  whole  foot  ditferod  from  the  humuU 
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Tlic  hinder  feet  being  thus  formed  as  hands,  the  animal  often  used  them  as 
such  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  now  and  then  made  use  of  its  hands  instead  of 
feet.  ' The  breasts  appeared  small  and  shrivelled,  but  exactly  like  those  of  a 
man : the  navel  also  appeared  very  fair,  and  in  exact  disposition,  being  neither 
harder  ni  i more  prominent  than  what  is  usually  seen  in  children.  Such  is  the 
descripi.on  of  this  extraordinary  creature ; to  whicli  little  has  been  added  by 
succeeding  observers,  except  that  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  often  found  to  vary  • 
in  that  described  by  Edwards  it  was  of  a reddish  brown. 

From  a picture  so  like  that  of  the  human  species,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
expect  a coriesponding  mind;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  of  these  animals  as 
have  been  shown  in  Europe,  have  discovered  a degree  of  imitation  beyond 
what  any  quadruped  can  arrive  at.(^) 

The  little  animals  we  have  been  describing,  which  are  seldom  found  above 
four  feet  high,  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  dwarfs  among  the  human  species, 
being  gentle,  assiduous  and  playful,  rather  litted  to  amuse  than  terrify.  But 
the  gigantic  races  of  the  ouran-outang,  seen  and  described  by  travellers,  are 
truly  formidable : and  in  the  gloomy  forests,  where  they  are  only  found,  seem 
to  hold  undisputed  dominion.  Many  of  these  are  as  tall  or  taller  than  a man  ; 
active,  strong,  and  intrepid,  cunning,  lascivious,  and  cruel.  This  redoubtable 
rival  of  mankind  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  in  l{nrn(>o.(^)  In  the  last  of  these  places,  the  people  of  quality 
course  him  as  we  do  the  stag  ; and  this  sort  of  hunting  is  one  of  the  favourite 
amusements  of  the  king  himself.*  'bhis  creature  is  extremely  swift  of  foot. 


(g)  Habits  of  the  Okan-Outang. — Bnffon 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  one  : — “ I have 
seen  it,”  says  he,  “ give  its  hand  to  show  the 
company  to  the  door : I have  seen  it  sit  at 
table,  unfold  its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make 
use  of  the  spoon  and  the  fork  to  carry  the 
victuals  to  its  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink  into 
a glass,  touch  glasses  when  invited,  take  a 
cup  and  saucer  and  lay  them  on  the  table, 
put  in  sugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool 
beiore  druiking ; and  all  this  without  any 
other  instigation  than  the  signs  or  the  com- 
niaml  of  its  master,  and  often  of  its  own 
accord.  It  was  gentle  and  inoffensive;  it 
even  approached  strangers  with  respect,  and 
came  rather  to  receive  caresses  than  to  offer 
injuries.  It  was  particularly  fond  of  sugared 
comfits,  which  eveiy  body  was  ready  to  give 
it ; and,  as  it  had  a defluxion  upon  the  breast, 
so  much  sugar  contributed  to  increase  the 
disorder  and  shorten  its  life.  It  continued  at 
Paris  but  one  summer,  and  died  in  London. 
It  ate  indiscriminately  of  all  things,  but  it 
preferred  dry  and  ripe  fruits  to  all  other  ali- 
ments. It  would  drink  wine,  but  in  small 
quantities,  and  gladly  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or 
any  other  sweet  liquor. 

“ Such  these  animals  appeared  when 
brought  into  Europe.  However,  many  of 
their  extraordinary  habits  were  probably  the 
result  of  education,  and  we  are  not  told  how 
long  the  instructions  they  received  for  this 
purpose  were  continued.  But  we  leam  from 
another  account  that  they  take  but  a very 
short  time  to  come  to  a great  degree  of  imita- 
tive perfection.  Mr.  L.  Brosse  bought  two 
juuug  ones,  that  were  but  a year  old.  from  a 


negro  ; and  these  at  that  early  age  discovered 
an  astoni^ing  power  of  imitation.  They  even 
then  sat  at  the  table  like  men,  ate  of  every 
thing  without  distinction,  made  use  of  theii 
knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  both  to  eat  their  meat 
and  help  themselves.  They  drank  wine  and 
other  liquors.  When  carried  on  shipboard, 
they  had  signs  for  the  cabin  boys  expressive 
of  their  wants;  and  whenever  these  neg- 
lected attending  upon  them  as  they  desired, 
they  instantly  flew  into  a passion,  seized 
them  by  the  arm,  bit  them,  and  kept  them 
down.  The  male  was  sea  sick,  and  required 
attendance  like  a human  creature ; he  was 
even  twice  bled  in  the  arm  ; and  every  time 
afterwards  when  he  found  himself  out  of 
order,  he  showed  his  arm,  as  desirous  of  being 
relieved  by  bleeding.” 

* Kecent  Capture  of  this  Animal. 
— A female  oran-outang  has  lately  been 
captured  by  Captain  Hull  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra.  On  his  arrival  at  Truman,  where 
he  was  kindly  received,  he  heard  various 
accomits  from  the  natives  of  the  animal  ho 
was  in  search  of,  called  by  them  Orang 
Mawah,  Mawi,  or  Mawy.  These  animals, 
they  said,  resided  in  the  deepest  part  of  a 
forest,  distant  from  Truman  about  five  or  six 
days’  journey',  and  they  appeared  very'  averse 
to  undertake  any  expedition  in  search  of 
them,  stating  that  these  beings  woidd  assur* 
edly  attack  any  small  party,  especuilly  if  a 
woman  shouhl  be  with  them,  whom  they 
would  endeavour  to  carry  off'.  They  were 
unwilling  also  to  destroy  these  animals  from 
a superstitious  belief  that  they  are  animated 
by  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  they 


(g)  Le  Compte’s  llisloi  v of  China. 
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endowed  wit  i extraordinary  strength,  and  runs  with  prodigious  celerity.  His  skin 
IS  all  hairy.  Ins  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  his  countenance  stern,  liis  face  tanned, 
and  a 1 his  lineaments,  though  exactly  human,  harsh  and  blackened  by  the  sun. 
n AInca  tins  creature  is  even  still  more  formidable.  Battel  calls  him  the 
I ongo,  and  assures  us  that  in  all  his  proportions  he  resembles  a man,  except 
that  lie  IS  much  larger,  evp  to  a gigantic  state.  His  face  resembles  that  of  a 
man,  the  eyes  deep  sunk  in  the  head,  the  hair  on  each  side  extremely  long,  the 
visage  naked  and  without  hair,  as  also  the  ears  and  the  hands.  The  body  is 
lightly  covered,  and  scarcely  diflering  from  that  of  a man,  except  that  there 
are  no  calves  to  the  legs.  Still,  however,  the  animal  is  seen  to  walk  upon 
118  hinder  legs,  and  m an  erect  posture.  He  sleeps  under  trees,  and  builds 
himselt  a hut,  which  serves  to  protect  him  against  the  sun  and  the  rains  of  the 
tropical  climates,  o(  which  he  is  a native.  He  lives  only  upon  fruits,  and  is  no 
way  carnivorous.  He  cannot  speak,  although  furnished  with  a greater  instinct 
than  any  other  animal  ol  the  brute  creation.  When  the  negroes  make  a fire  in 
the  woods,  this  animal  comes  near  and  warms  himself  by  the  blaze.  However 
he  has  not  skill  enough  to  keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  with  fuel.  They 
go  together  m companies,  and  if  they  happen  to  meet  one  of  the  human  species, 
remote  from  succour,  they  show  him  no  mercy.  They  even  attack  the  elephant’ 
which  they  beat  with  their  clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave  that  part  of  the  forest 
winch  they  claim  as  their  own.  It  is  impossible  to  take  any  of  these  dreadful 
creatures  alive,  for  they  are  so  strong  that  ten  men  would  not  be  a match  for 
but  one  of  them.  None  of  this  kind,  therelbre,  are  taken  except  when  very 
young,  and  the.se  but  rarely,  when  the  female  happens  to  leave  them  behind, 
for  m general  they  keep  clung  to  the  breast,  and  adhere  both  with  legs  and 
arms  brom  the  same  traveller  w'e  learn,  that  when  one  of  the.se  animals  dies 
the  rest  coyer  the  body  with  a quantity  of  leaves  and  branches.  They  some- 
times also  show  mercy  to  the  human  kind.  A negro  boy,  that  was  taken  by  one 
of  these,  and  carried  into  the  woods,  continued  there  a whole  year  without 
receiving  any  injury .(i,-)  From  another  traveller  we  learn,  that  lhe.se  animals 
often  attempt  to  surprise  the  female  negroes  as  they  go  into  the  woods  and 
f^requently  keep  them  against  their  wills  for  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
fe^edmg  thern  very  plentifully  all  the  time.  He  a.ssures  us  that  he  knew  a woman 
of  Loango  tliat  had  lived  among  these  animals  for  three  years.^ 


hold  dominion  over  the  great  forest  of  Su- 
matra. After  some  days’  debate,  however, 
and  hearing  that  a Mawah  had  been  seen  in 
the  forest,  the  young  man  collected  a party  of 
twenty  persons,  armed  with  muski  ts,  spears, 
and  bamboos,  and  having  marched  in  an  east- 
ernly  direction  for  above  thirty  miles,  fell  in 
with  the  object  of  his  search.  The  orang  was 
sitting  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest 
trees  with  a young  one  in  its  arms.  The  first 
fire  of  the  party  struck  ofi'  the  great  toe  of  the 
old  orang,  who  uttered  a hideous  cry,  and 
immediately  lifted  up  her  young  one  as  high 
as  her  long  arms  would  reach,  and  let  it  go 
amongst  the  topmost  branches,  which  ap- 
])eared  too  weak  to  sustain  herself.  During 
the  time  the  party  were  cautiously  approach- 
ing her  to  obtain  another  shot,  the  poor 
animal  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  kept 
a steady  watch  on  their  movements,  uttering 
at  the  same  time  singular  sounds ; and 
glancing  her  eye  occasionally  towards  her 
young  one,  seemed  to  hasten  its  escape  by 
waving  her  hand.  The  second  volley  brought 
her  to  the  ground,  a ball  having  penetrated 
(g)  Le  Drosse,  as  quoted 


her  breast,  but  the  young  one  escaped.  She 
measured  four  feet  eleven  inches  in  length, 
and  two  feet  across  the  shoulders,  and  was 
covered  with  red  hair.  It  is  jirobable  from 
the  spot  where  this  animal  was  tound  being 
so  near  to  Truman,  that  she  was  the  mate  of 
one  destroyed  by  the  party  from  the  brig. 
Her  remains,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  all 
the  bones,  were  transmitted  home  by  Captain 
Hull  to  Sir  Stamford  RafHes,  at  Bencoolen. — 
Ahcana  ok  Science,  1828. 

* Humokous  Incident. — Pere  Caubosson 
brought  up  an  oran-outang,  which  became  so 
fond  of  him  that  wherever  he  went  it  always 
seemed  desirous  of  accompanying  him  : when- 
ever, therefore,  he  had  to  iierform  the  service 
of  his  church,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
shutting  it  up  in  a room.  Once,  however, 
the  animal  escaped,  and  followed  the  father 
to  the  church,  where,  silently  mounting  the 
sounding  board  above  the  pulpit,  he  lay  per- 
fectly still  till  the  .sermon  commenced.  Ho 
then  crept  to  the  edge,  and  overlooking  the 
preacher,  imitated  all  his  gestures  in  so  gro- 
tesque a manner,  that  the  whole  coiigregatjon 
by  Buflun,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  70. 
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From  this  description  of  the  onran-outang,  we  perceive  at  what  a- distance 
the  first  animal  of  the  brute  creation  is  placed  from  the  very  lowest  of  the  human 
species.  Even  in  countries  peopled  with  savages,  this  creature  is  considered 
as  a beast;  and  in  those  very  places  where  we  might  suppose  the  smallest 
difference  between  them  and  mankind,  the  inhabitants  hold  it  in  the  greatest 
contempt  and  detestation.  In  Borneo,  where  this  animal  has  been  said  to  come 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  the  natives  hunt  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  pursue 
the  elephant  or  the  lion,  while  its  resemblance  to  the  human  form  procures  it 
neither  pity  nor  protection.  The  gradations  of  nature  in  the  other  parts  of 
nature  are  minute  and  insensible ; in  the  passage  from  quadrupeds  to  fishes  we 
can  scarcely  tell  where  the  quadruped  ends  and  the  fish  begins ; in  the  descent 
from  beasts  to  insects  we  can  hardly  distinguish  the  steps  of  the  progression; 
but  in  the  ascent  from  brutes  to  man  the  line  is  strongly  drawn,  well  marked, 
and  unpassable.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  ouran-outang  resembles  man  in  form, 
or  imitates  many  of  his  actions  ; he  still  continues  a wretched,  helpless  creature, 
pent  up  in  the  most  gloomy  part  of  the  forest,  and  with  regard  to  the  provision 
for  his  own  happiness,  inferior  even  to  the  elephant  or  the  beaver  in  sagaeiiy. 
To  us,  indeed,  this  animal  seems  much  wiser  than  it  really  is.  As  we  have  long 
been  used  to  measure  the  sagacity  of  all  actions  by  their  similitude  to  our  own, 
(ind  not  their  fitness  to  the  animal’s  way  of  living,  we  are  pleased  with  the 
imitations  of  the  ape,  even  though  we  know  they  are  far  from  contributing  to 
the  convenience  of  its  situation.  An  ape,  or  a quadruped,  when  under  the 
trammels  of  human  education,  may  be  an  admirable  object  for  human  curiosity, 
but  is  very  little  advanced  by  all  its  learning  in  the  road  to  its  own  felicity.  On 
the  contrary,  I have  never  seen  any  of  these  long  instructed  animals  that  did 
not,  by  their  melancholy  air,  appear  sensible  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  situa- 
tion. Its  marks  of  seeming  sagacity  were  merely  relative  to  us  and  not  to  the 
animal ; and  all  its  boasted  wisdom  was  merely  of  our  own  making.’^ 


were  unavoidably  urged  to  laugh.  The  father, 
tiiirprised  aud  confounded  at  this  ill-timed 
levity,  severely  rebuked  his  audience  for  their 
inattention.  The  reproof  failed  in  its  effect ; 
the  congregation  still  laughed,  aud  the 
preacher,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  redou- 
bled his  vociferations  aud  his  actions  : these 
the  a()e  imitated  so  exactly,  that  the  congre- 
gation could  no  longer  restrain  themselves, 
hut  hurst  out  into  a loud  and  continued 
laughter.  A friend  of  the  preacher  at  length 
stepped  up  to  him,  aud  pointed  out  the  cause 
of  this  improper  conduct,  and  the  servants  of 
the  church  took  it  away. 

* S.VOACITY  OK  TUK  OuAN-OuTANQ. Mr. 

Grant  in  a paper  on  the  habits  and  structure 
of  a male  and  female  orau-outang  observes — 
t)ran-outangs,  it  has  been  remarked,  have  ex- 
hibited no  greater  degree  of  intelligence  than 
a dog.  This,  generally  speaking,  is,  1 believe, 
a correct  enough  observation,  but  then  let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  corajiarative  advantages,  in 
relation  to  his  connexion  with  human  soci- 
ety, that  the  dog  possesses  over  the  orau- 
outang.  (Jompanionship  with  man  is  to  the 
dog  a state  of  nature  aud  gratification ; he 
it>  “ to  the  manner  born.”  Not  so  the  poor 
orap-outang ; left,  perhaps,  when  an  infant 
or  very  young,  and  unable  to  provide  for  itself 
at  some  spot,  while  its  mother  wanders  in 
auother  direction,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning by  and  by  to  lead  him  hoine.  A 
SftUtatran  or  fSoruese  forester  passing  that 


way  swoops  him  off ; aud  the  little  creature 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  active  gambols 
in  the  wild  wood,  (to  say  nothing  of  change 
of  diet,  and  climate,  and  water,)  is  henceforth 
transfeiTed  to,  aud  confined  to  a small  inclo- 
sure, where  its  movements  are  circumscribed, 
where  he  is  perhaps  chained  ; aud  never  like 
the  dog,  solaced  with  the  society  of  its  kind  ; 
where,  in  short,  his  whole  system  and  habits 
must  undergo  a change  consequent  on  slavery, 
and  where  its  faculties  have  not  their  fait 
field  for  flevelopement.  How  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, under  such  circumstances,  that  an 
oran-outaug  child,  (for  all  the  orans  to  de- 
scriptions of  which  I have  had  access,  were 
supposed  to  be  very  young,)  should  be  7iiore 
intelligent  than  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
inferior  animals,  the  full-grown  dog.  in  the 
prime  of  its  faculties  aud  strength,  naturalized 
to  a state  of  connexion  with  human  society, 
and  Unhappy  save  under  such  circumstances 
The  oran-outang,  however,  without  being 
taught,  will  do  what  a dog,  1 suspect,  cannot 
be  taught  to  do,  aud  untaught,  cannot  think 
of  doing:  he  will  untwist  or  unravel  his 
chain  or  cord.  If  the  dog  is  chained,  and 
the  chain  becomes  in  any  way  jammed  be 
tween  things  13'ing  about,  or  twisted  upon 
itself,  the  animal  drags  bard  at  it,  away  from 
the  point  of  entanglement,  perhaps  increasing 
the  evil, — becomes  alarmed — cries  out,  and 
never  thinks  of  slackening  the  chain,  and 
returning  back  to  see  what  the  cause  of  tlie 
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Tlje  animal  next  to  these,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class  is  (be  Ape. 
properly  so  called,  or  the  Pithekos  of 
the  ancients. . 'Hiis  is  much  less  than 
the  former,  being  not  above  a foot 
and  a half  high,  but  walks  erect,  is 
withont  a tail,  and  is  easily  tamed. 

Of  this  kind  also  is  the  Gibbon,  so 
called  by  BulTon,  or  the  Long  Armed 
.\pe,  which  is  a very  extraordinary 
and  remarkable  creature.  It  is  of 
different  sizes,  being  from  four  feet  to 
two  feet  high.  It  walks  erect,  is 
without  a tail,  has  a face  resembling 
that  of  a man,  with  a circle  of  bushy 
hair  all  round  the  visage ; its  eyes  are  (Ti.o  Harbary  .\pe.) 

large,  and  sunk  in  its  head ; its  face 

tanned,  aud  its  ears  exactly  proportioned.  But  that  in  wlileh  it  chiefly  differs  fr'  ni 
all  others  of  the  monkey  tribe  is 
the  extraordinary  length  of  its 
arms,  which,  when  the  tanimal 
stands  erect,  are  long  enough  to 
reach  the  ground ; so  that  it  can 
walk  upon  all  fours,  and  yet  keep 
its  erect  posture  at  the  same  time. 

This  animal,  next  to  the  oran- 
outang  and  the  ape,  most  neirly 
resembles  mankind,  not  only  in 
form,  but  in  gentle  manners  and 
tractable  disposition.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
particularly  found  along  the 

coasts  of  Coromandel.  G lie  LvUjj'  .iiiiir'i  Ape.) 

Ihe  last  of  the  ape  kind  is  the  Cynocephalus,  or  the  Magot  of  Buffon.'^  This 


inconvenience  is.  Not  so  the  oran-outang  ; 
llie  moment  such  an  accident  occurs,  he 
deliberately  sets  about  putting  matters  to 
rights.  He  does  not  drag  away  from  the 
point  of  resistance,  does  not  insist  on  nmning 
forcibly  counter,  but  instantly  slackens  his 
chain,  as  a human  being  would  do  under  the 
like  circumstances,  and  goes  back  to  see  what 
occasions  the  obstruction.  If  the  chain  has 
got  entangled  with  a box  or  any  other  article 
of  furniture,  he  disengages  it ; if  it  has  be- 
come twisted,  he  considers  the  matter,  and 
untwists  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  in  reply, 
that  the  possession  of  hands  gives  the  oran 
advantages  that  the  dug  has  nut,  iu  the  in- 
stance referred  to,  and  so  Hiidoub'tedly  it 
does ; but  it  is  not  natural  for  an  oran  to  be 
chained,  and  the  whole  process  evinces  that 
he  thinks  or  reflects  upon  the  predicament  he 
has  got  into,  which  the  dog  apparently  does 
not,  but  loses  his  presence  of  mind.  I have 
a monkey  chained  in  my  compound,  {Simiu 
entellus,)  but  when  his  chain  becomes  en- 
tangled or  twisted,  he  div-s  not  get  himself 
out  of  the  scrape  like  the  oran-outang,  but, 
like  the  dog,  mnUrs  matters  worse  by  dragging 
impetuously, — Akoana  uv  SoieNon,  ltl32. 


• The  Uncka  Ape  op  Sumatua.— Mr. 
George  Bennett,  F.  L.  S.  &o.  has  e.oaiiruni- 
•cated  to  the  Ma;iazme  of  Natural  History 
r.n  interestina  account  of  the  habits  and 
structure  of  this  curious  animal ; of  which 
the  subjoined  is  an  abstract. 

During  a visit  to  the  Island  of  Singapore, 
on  the  13th  of  Novemb.  r,  1830,  a male  spe- 
cimen of  this  interesting  animal  was  pre- 
sented to  mo : it  had  been  recently  brought 
by  a -Malay  lad  ficm  tho  Mcnaugkabau  coun- 
try. in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  The  Malays 
at  Singapore  called  this  animal  tho  Ungka; 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  it  has  been  stated  as 
being  called  the  Slamanz  among  the  natives ; 
and  the  Ungita  ape  is  de-xcribed  by  F.  Cuvier 
as  tho  Onko,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the 
Mammalia,  plates  v.  and  vi.  On  making  in- 
quiry among  the  Malays  at  Singapore,  they 
denied  this  animal  being  the  Siamang,  at 
the  same  time  slating  that  the  Siamang 
resembled  it  in  form,  but  differed  in  having 
the  eyebrows  and  hair  around  the  face  of  a 
white  colour. 

The  SimiA  syndactyla  is  described  and 
figured  in  Dr.  Horsile  d’s  Zooloqy  'f  Java ; 
but  the  eugraviag  does  not  give  a uurruct  idea 
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niiiraal  wants  a tail,  like  tlie  former,  although  there  is  a small  protuberance  a 
that  part,  which  yet  is  rather  formed  by  the  skin  than  the  bone.  It  differs  also 
in  having  a large  callous  red  rump.  The  face  is  pYominent,  and  approaches 
more  to  that  of  quadrupeds  than  of  man.  The  body  is  covered  with  a brownish 
hair,  and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a half,  or  four  feet 


of  the  animal.  The  following  sketch  is  taken 
from  a drawing  made  by  Charlas  Landseer, 
Esq.,  from  the  original,  which  is  now  depo- 
sited in  the  British  Museum.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  animal  was  as  follows  : — From 
the  os  calcis  to  the  vertex  of  the  head,  2 ft. 
4 in. ; span  of  the  arms,  4 ft. ; length  of  the 
arm,  from  the  axilla  to  the  termination  of  the 
fore  finger,  1 ft.  10>^  in.;  length  of  the  leg, 
from  the  groin  to  the  os  calcis,  1 1 in. ; length 
from  the  xiphoid  or  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
crest  of  the  pubis,  7/^  in. 

The  teeth  are  twelve  in  each  jaw  ; four 
incisors,  two  canine,  and  six  molares  : in  the 
upper  jaw  the  canine  were  placed  widely 
apart  from  the  last  incisor,  giving  an  appear- 
ance as  it  a tooth  was  deficient . this  did 
not  occur  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  teeth  of  the 
animal  were  in  very  bad  condition.  The  co- 
lour of  the  animal  is  entirely  black,  being 
covered  with  stiff  hair  of  a beautiful  jet  black 
over  the  whole  body ; the  face  has  no  hair, 
except  on  the  sides  as  whiskers,  and  the  hair 
stands  forward  from  the  forehead  ever  the 
eyes  ; there  is  little  beard.  The.  skin  of  the 
face  is  black ; the  arms  are  very  long,  the 
radius  and  ulna  being  of  greater  length  than 
the  os  humeri ; the  hair  on  the  arm  runs  in 
one  direction,  viz.  downwards,  that  on  the 
forearm  upwards ; the  hands  are  long  and 
narrow,  fingers  long  and  tapering ; thumb 
short,  not  reaching  farther  than  the  first 
joint  of  the  fore  finger ; the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  bare  and 
black ; the  legs  are  short  in  proportion  to  the 
arms  and  body;  the  feet  are  long,  prehen- 
sile, and  when  the  animal  is  in  a sitting 
posture,  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  toes  are 
oent.  The  first  and  second  toes  are  united, 
(except  at  the  last  joint,)  by  a membrane, 
from  whicH  circumstiiiicc  he  has  derived  his 
specific  name.  He  invariably  walks  in  the 
erect  posture  when  on  a level  surface ; and 
then. the  arms  either  hang  down,  enabling 
him  sometimes  to  assist  himself  with  his 
knuckles ; or,  what  is  more  usual,  he  keeps 
his  arms  uplifted  in  an  erect  position,  with 
the  hands  pendent,  ready  to  seize  a lope  and 
climb  up  on  the  approach  of  any  danger,  or 
on  the  obtrusion  ot  strangers.  He  walks 
rather  quick  in  the  erect  postme,  but  with  a 
waddling  gait,  and  is  soon  run  down  if, 
whilst  pursued,  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
escaping  by  climbing.  On  tne  foot  are  five 
toes,  the  great  toe  being  placed  like  the  thumb 
of  the  hand  ; the  form  of  the  foot  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  hand,  having  an 
equal  prehensile  power ; the  great  toe  has  a 


capability  of  much  extension  outwards,  which 
enlarges  the  surface  of  the  foot  when  the 
animal  walks ; the  toes  are  short,  the  great 
toe  is  the  longest.  The  eyes  of  the  animal 
are  close  together,  with  the  irides  of  a hazel 
colouv;  the  upper  eyelids  have  lashes,  the 
lower  have  none  : the  nose  is  confluent  with 
the  face,  except  at  the  nostrils,  which  are  a 
little  elevated  ; nostrils  on  each  side,  and  the 
nose  united  to  the  upper  lip : the  mouth 
large  ; ear's  small,  and  resembling  the  human, 
but  without  the  pendent  lobe.  He  has  nails 
on  the  fingers  and  toes ; he  has  two  hard 
tubercles  on  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium, 
but  is  destitute  of  a tail,  or  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  one. 

His  food  is  various  : he  prefers  vegetable 
diet,  as  rice,  plantains,  &c.,  and  was  raven- 
ously fond  of  carrots,  of  which  we  had  some 
quantity  preserved  on  board.  He  would 
drink  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  but  neither 
wine  nor  spirits : of  animal  food  he  prefers 
fowl  to  any  other ; but  a lizard  having  been 
caught  on  board,  and  placed  before  him,  he 
took  it  immediately  in  his  paw,  and  greedily 
devoured  it. 

He  is  nut  able  to  take  up  small  objects 
with  facility,  on  account  of  the  disproportion 
of  the  size  of  the  thumb  to  the  fingers.  The 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  has  the  mobi- 
lity of  a first  joint ; the  form  of  both  the  feet 
and  hands  gives  a great  prehensile  power, 
fitted  for  the  woods  where  it  must  he  almost 
impossible  to  capture  an  adult  animal  alive. 

Under  the  throat  is  a large  black  pouch,  a 
continuation  of  the  common  integument,  and 
very  thinly  covered  with  hair : this  pouch  is 
not  very  visible  when  undistended : it  if  a 
tliick  integument,  of  a blackish  colour  and 
corrugated  appearance.  It  extends  from  the 
under  part  of,  the  chirr  to  the  throat,  and  is 
attached  as  low  down  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum,  and  is  also  attached  above  to 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw : its  use  is 
not  well  known,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  is  an  appendage  to  the  organ  of  voice. 
Sometimes,  when  irritated,  I have  observed 
him  inflate  the  pouch,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a hollow  barking  noise  ;*  for  tire  p.o- 
diictiun  of  which,  the  nishiug  of  the  air  into 
the  sac  was  an  adjuvant.  The  inflation  of 
the  pouch  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
anger ; for,  when  pleased  he  would  purse  the 
mouth,  drive  the  air  with  an  audible  noise 

• When  the  barking  noise  nas  raade,  the  lips  mhiv 
pursed  out.  and  tire  air  driven  into  the  siic.  .it  ilio 
same  time  lliat  the  snnnd  was  uttered,  tlie  lower  Jaw 
was  also  a little  protruded. 
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hinh,  anrf  is  a native  of  most  parts  of  Africa  and  t!,e  East.  As  it  recedes  from 

vlc;;,,;r,™d^,'K?abty)‘  ■“  smien, 

monkey  kinds, 

that  m tip  »ts  varieties  a large,  fierce,  and  formidable  race, 

that,  mixing  the  figure  of  the  man  and  the  quadruped  in  tneir  conformation 

Sy”of"the°Sher  ^ ^ of  both;  the  petulance  of  fue  one  and  the  fero- 

buill‘^vitb?rr-^rr^^  so  caned,  is  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  very  strong 

n P i’  I t 1 looser  than  those  of 

len.  It  has  large  callosities  behind  wliich  are  quite  naked  and  red.  Its  tail 


into  the  sac;  or  when  yawning,  it  wns  also 
inflated  ; and  in  all  instances  he  would  gra- 
•lually  emiity  the  sac,  as  if  he  derived  a 
pleasure  from  it.  When  the  sac  has  been 
distended,  I have  often  pressed  on  it.  and 
forced  the  air  contained  within  it  into  the 
mouth,  the  animat  not  evincing  at  the  time 
any  sign  of  its  being  an  annoyance  to  him. 

W hen  uttering  the  barking  noise,  the  pouch 
is  not  inflated  to  the  same  extent  as  when  he 
yawns.  It  has  been  stated  in  an  American 
publication,  that  the  use  of  the  air-sac  is  for 
a swimming  bladder.  It  may  be  said  in  refu- 
tation (if  the  assertion  is  not  too  absurd  to 
be  refuted)  that  the  animal  being  one  day 
washed  in  a large  tub  of  water,  although 
much  frightened,  did  not  inflate,  or  make 
the  least  attempt  to  inflate  the  sac.  He  is 
destitute  of  cheek-pouches  as  a reservoir  for 
food. 

When  sleeping,  he  lies  along  either  on  the 
side  or  back,  resting  the  hearl  on  the  hands, 
and  seemed  always  desirous  of  retiring  to 
rest  at  sunset;  but  would  often  (I  suppose 
from  his  approximation  to  civilization)  in- 
didge  in  bed  some  time  after  sunrise ; and 
frequently  when  I awoke  I have  seen  him 
lying  on  his  back,  his  long  arms  stretched 
out,  and,  with  eyes  open,  appearing  as  if 
buried  in  deep  reflection.  The  sounds  he 
uttered  were  various : when  pleased  at  a re- 
cognition of  his  friends,  he  would  utter  a 
peculiar  squeaking  chirping  note;  when  irri- 
tated, a hollow  barking  noise  was  produced  ; 
but  when  angry  and  frightened, or  when  chas- 
tised, the  loud  guttural  sounds  of  ra,  rii,  ru, 
invariably  followed. 

When  he  walks  in  the  erect  posture,  he 
turns  the  leg  and  foot  outwards,  which  occa- 
sions him  to  have  a waddling  gait  and  bow- 
legged  appearance.  He  would  walk  the  deck, 
being  held  by  his  long  arm,  and  then  had  a 
resemblance  to  a child  just  learning  to  walk. 
He  has  an  awkward  manner  of  drinking,  by 
which  the  liquid  is  much  wasted : he  first 
applies  his  lips  to  the  liquid,  throwing  the 
head  up,  which  may  in  some  degree  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prominency  of  the  lower  jaw; 

(g)  Omnes  femellae  hujusce  et  precedentium, 
petiuntur  fluxu  sicut  in  feininis. 


and  if  the  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  is  con* 
tained  should  be  shallow,  he  dips  the  paw 
into  it,  holds  it  over  the  month,  letting  the 
liquid  drop  in.  I never  observed  him  lap 
with  the  tongue  when  drinking;  but  when 
tea  or  coffee  was  given  to  him,  the  lingual 
organ  was  carefully  protruded  for  the  puqiose 
of  ascertaining  its  temperature. 

At  sunset  wlien  desirous  of  retiring  to  rest, 
he  would  approach  his  friends,  uttering  his 
peculiar  chirping  note,  beseeching  to  be 
taken  into  their  arms:  his  request  once  ac- 
ceded to,  he  was  as  difficult  to  remove  as 
Sinbad  s ()ld  Man  of  the  Sea,  any  attempt  to 
remove  him  being  followed  by  violent  screams; 
he  clung  still  closer  to  the  person  in  whose 
arms  he  was  lodged,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
remove  him  untd  he  fell  asleep.  His  tailless 
appearance,  when  the  back  is  turned  towards 
the  spectator,  and  his  erecc  posture,  gives  an 
appearance  of  a little  black  hairy  man  ; and 
such  an  object  might  easily  liave  been  re- 
garded by  the  superstitious  as  one  of  the 
imps  of  darkness. 

I he  limbs  from  their  muscular  and  strong 
prehensile  power,  render  the  animal  a fit  in- 
habitant for  the  forest ; enabling  him  to 
spring  from  tree  to  tree  with  an  agility  that 
we  have  frequently  witnessed  him  display 
about  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  passing  down 
the  backstays,  sometimes  hanging  by  his 
hands,  at  others  by  walking  down  them  in 
an  erect  posture,  like  a rope-dancer,  balanc- 
ing himself  by  his  long  arms;  or  he  would 
spring  from  one  rope  at  a great  distance  to 
another,  or  would  drop  from  one  above  to  an- 
other below. 

The  position  of  the  feet,  when  the  animal 
walks,  is  turned  outwards,  and  the  great  toe, 
which  has  a capability  of  great  extension,  is 
spread  out  wide,  giving  a broader  surface  to 
the  foot ; when  he  walks,  to  use  p nautical 
phrase.  “ he  sways  the  body,”  and  stepping 
at  once  on  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  foot,  occasions  a pattering  noise,  like  that 
which  is  heard  when  a duck  or  any  aquatic 
bird  walks  on  the  deck  of  a ship.— 

OF  SciBN'CE,  1833. 

ut  et  fere  sequentinm  specierum  menstmall' 
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is  croolc.  (1  and  tliick,  and  aboo+ seven  or  eight  inches  long.  Its  snout,  tor  it 
can  hardly  he  called  a face,  is  long  and  thick,  and  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks  it 

has  a pouch,  into  which,  when  satiated  with  eating, 
it  puts  the  remainder  of  its  provisions.  It  is  covered 
with  long  thick  hair  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and 
pretty  uniform  over  the  whole  body.  It  walks  more 
commonly  upon  all  fours  than  upright,  and  its  hands 
as  well  as  its  feet  are  armed  with  long  sharp  claws, 
instead  of  the  broad  round  nails  of  the  ape  kind. 

.\n  animal  thus  made  for  strength,  and  furnished 
with  dangerous  weapons,  is  found  in  fact  to  be  one 
ot  the  most  formidable  of  the  savage  race,  in  those 
countries  where  it  is  bred.  It  appears  in  its  native 
woods,  to  be  impelled  by  two  opposite  passions  ; an 
hatred  for  the  males  of  the  human  species,  and  a 
desire  for  women.  Were  we  assured  of  these 
strange  oppositions  iit  its  disposition  from  one  testi- 
mony alone,  the  account  might  appear  doubtful  ; 
but  as  it  comes  from  a variety  of  the  most  credible 
witnesses,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent.  From  them, 
therefore,  we  learn  that  these  animals  will  often  assail 
women  In  a body,  and  force  them  into  the  woods,  where  they  keep  them  against 
their  will,  and  kill  them  when  refractory. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  less  formidable,  but  to  the  best  of  tl.eir 
power  equally  mischievous.  They  are  there  under  a sort  of  natural  discipline, 
and  go  about  whatever  they  undertake  with  surprising  skill  and  regularity. 
When  they  set  about  robbing  an  orchard  or  a vineyard,  for  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  grapes,  apples  and  ripe  fruit,  they  do  not  go  singly  to  work,  but  in 
large  companies,  and  with  preconcerted  deliberation.  On  these  occasions,  a 
part  of  them  enter  the  inclosure,  while  one  is  set  to  watch.  The  rest  stand 
without  the  fence,  and  form  a line  reaching  all  the  way  from  their  fellows  within 
to  their  rendezvous  without,' which  is  generally  in  some  craggy  mountain. 
Every  thing  being  thus  disposed,  the  plunderers  within  the  orchard  throw  the 
fruit  to  those  that  are  without  as  fast  as  they  can  gather  it ; or,  if  the  wall  or 
hedge  be  high,  to  those  that  sit  on  the  top  ; and  these  hand  the  plunder  to  those 
next  them  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the  fruit  is  pitched  from  one  to  another  all 
along  the  line,  till  it  is  safely  deposited  ai  their  head-quarters.  They  catch  it  as 
readily  as  the  most  skilful  tennis-player  can  a ball ; and  while  the  business  is 
going  forward,  which  they  conduct  with  great  expedition,  a most  profound 
silence  is  observed  among  them.  Their  sentinel,  during  this  whole  time,  con- 
tinues upon  the  watch,  extremely  anxious  and  attentive ; but  if  he  ijerceives 
any  one  coming,  he  instantly  sets  up  a loud  cry,  and  at  this  signal  the  whole 
company  scamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at  any  time  willing  to  leave  the  place 
empty-handed  ; for  if  they  be  plundering  a bed  of  melons,  for  instance,  they  go 
off  with  one  in  their  mouths,  one  in  their  hands,  and  one  under  their  arm.  If 
the  pursuit  is  hot,  they  drop  first  that  from  under  their  arm,  then  that  from  their 
liand ; and,  if  it  be  continued,  thej  at  last  let  fall  that  which  they  had  hitherto 
kept  in  their  mouths.  The  natives  of  the  Cape  often  take  the  young  of  these 
animals,  and,  feeding  them  with  sheep  and  goats’  milk,  accustom  them  to  guard 
their  houses  : which  duty  they  perform  with  great  punctuality. 

'I'he  largest  of  the  baboon  kind  is  the  Mandril ; an  ugly,  disgusting  animal, 
with  a tail  shorter  than  the  former,  though  of  a much  larger  stature,  being  from 
four  to  five  feet  high.  The  muzzle  is  still  longer  than  that  of  the  preceding ; it 
is  of  a bluish  colour,  and  strongly  marked  with  wrinkles,  which  give  it  a fright- 
hil  appearance,  lint  what  renders  it  truly  loathsome  is,  that  from  the  nose 
there  is  always  seen  issuing  a snot,  which  the  animal  takes  care  at  intervals  to 
lick  off  with  its  tongue  and  swallow.  It  is  a native  of  the  Gold  Coast;  it  is 
Bald  to  walk  more  frequently  erect  tlian  upon  all  foins  • and  wheri  displeased. 


^R\bb('d<D06e  Baboon.) 
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to  weep  like  a cliiUl.  There  was  one  of  them  shown  in  England  some  years 
ago.  It  seemed  tame  but  stupid,  and  had  a method  of  opening  its  mouth,  and 
blowing  at  such  as  came  too  near. 

'Fhe  Wanderow  is  a baboon  rather  less  than  the  former,  with  the  body  less 
compact  and  muscular,  and  the  hinder  parts  seemingly  more  feeble.  The  tail 
is  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long ; the  niuxzle  is  jtromineitt  as  in  the  rest  of 
this  kind  ; but  what  particularly  distinguishes  it  is  a large,  long,  white  head  of 
liair,  together  with  a monstrous  white  beard,  coarse,  rough,  and  descending  ; 
the  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  being  brown  or  black.  As  to  the  rest,  in  its 
savage  state,  it  is  equally  tierce  with  the  otliers  ; but,  with  a proper  education, 
it  seems  more  tractable  than  most  of  its  kind,  and  is  chielly  seen  in  the  woods 
of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

The  Maimon  of  Buflbn,  which  Edwards  calls  the  Pigtail,  is  the  last  of  the 
baboons,  and  in  size  rather  approaches  the  monkey,  being  no  lai-ger  than  a 
cat.  Its  chief  distinction,  besides  its  prominent  muzzle,  like  a baboon,  is  in  the 
tail,  which  is  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  curled  up  like  that  of  a hog  ; 
from  which  circumstance,  peculiar  to  tliis  animal,  our  English  naturalist  gave  it 
the  name.  It  is  a native  of  Sumatra,  and  does  not  well  endure  the  rigours  of 
our  climate.  Edwards,  however,  kept  one  of  them  a year  in  London ; and 
another  of  them  happening  at  the  same  time  to  be  exposed  in  a show  of  beasts, 
he  brought  the  two  exiles  together,  to  see  if  they  would  claim  or  acknowledge 
their  kindred.  The  moment  they  came  into  each  other’s  presence,  they  testified 
tlieir  mutual  satisfaction,  and  seemed  quite  transported  at  the  interview.* 

THE  MONKEY. — The  varieties  in  tlie  larger  tribes  of  the  monkey  kind  are 
but  few ; in  the  ape  we 
have  seen  but  four,  and 
in  the  baboon  about  as 
many.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  smaller 
class,  the  differences 
among  them  seem  too 
tedious  for  enumeration, 
lliese,  as  was  observed 
in  the  beginning,  are  all 
small  in  stature,  and  with 
long  (ails,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from 
the  preceding,  that  en- 
tirely vvant  the  tail,  or 
are  large  and  have  but  a 
short  one.  The  varie- 
ties in  the  form  and 
colour  of  (logs  or  sipiir- 
reks,  is  nothing  to  w hat  are  found  among  monkeys  of  the  smaller  kind.  Busman 

* A Doo-vaced  Baboon. — Died  in 
Febniaiy,  1828,  in  the  Tower,  afier 
having  attracted  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion (hiring  its  residence  in  that  esta- 
blishment. by  its  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  humanity,  not  only  in  Ibrni 
and  appearance,  but  also  in  its  man- 
ners and  habits  The  right  arm,  in 
])articiilaT,  exhibited  a singular  like- 
ness to  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
human  figure;  so  wu.ch  so,  indeed, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  its  hairr 
covering,  and  the  somewhat  unus-aKi 
length  of  the  fingers,  the  eye,  at  lease, 
might  almost  have  mistaken  it  for  a 
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mentions  above  fifty  sorts  on  the  Gold  Coast  alone,  and  Smith  confirms  the 
account.  Condamine  asserts  that  it  would  take  up  a volume  to  describe  the 
differences  of  these  to  be  found  along  the  river  Amazons ; and  we  are  sure  that 
every  one  of  these  is  very  different  from  those  on  the  African  coast. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  monkeys  of  two  cantons  are  never  found  to  mix 
with  each  other,  but  rigorously  to  observe  a separation ; each  forest  produces 
only  its  own  ; and  these  guarn  their  limits  from  the  intrusion  of  all  strangers  of 
a different  race  from  themselves.*  In  this  they  somewhat  resemble  the  human 
Inhabitants  of  the  savage  nations  among  whom  they  are  found,  where  the  petty 
kingdoms  are  numerous,  and  their  manners  opposite. 

In  general,  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  being  less  than  the  baboon,  are  endued  with 
less  powers  of  doing  mischief.  Indeed,  the  ferocity  of  their  nature  seems  to 
diminish  with  their  size  ; and  when  taken  wild  in  the  woods,  they  are  sooner 
tamed,  and  more  easily  taught  to  imitate  man  than  the  former.  More  gentle 
than  the  baboon,  and  less  grave  and  sullen  than  the  ape,  they  soon  begin  to 
exert  all  their  sportive  mimickries,  and  are  easily  restrained  by  correction. 

In  their  native  woods  they  are  not  less  the  pests  of  man  than  of  other  animals. 
The  monkeys,  says  a traveller, (^)  are  in  possession  of  every  forest  where  they 
reside,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  masters  of  the  place.  Neither  the  tiger, 
nor  the  lion  itself,  will  venture  to  dispute  the  dominion,  since  these,  from  the 
tops  of  trees,  continually  carry  on  an  offensive  war,  and  by  their  agility  escape 
all  possibility  of  pursuit.  Nor  have  the  birds  less  to  fear  from  their  continual 
depredations;  for,  as  these  harmless  inhabitants  of  the  wood  usually  build  upon 
trees,  the  monkeys  are  for  ever  on  the  watch  to  find  out  and  rob  their  nests  ; and 
such  is  their  petulant  delight  in  mischief,  that  they  will  fling  their  eggs  against 
the  ground  when  they  want  appetite  or  inclination  to  devour  them. 

There  is  but  one  animal  in  all  the  forest  that  ventures  to  oppose  the  monkey, 
and  that  is  the  serpent.  The  larger  snakes  are  often  seen  winding  up  the  trees 
where  the  monkeys  reside  ; and,  when  they  happen  to  surprise  them  sleeping, 
swallow  them  whole  before  the  little  animals  have  time  to  make  a defence.  In 
this  manner,  the  two  mpst  mischievous  kinds  in  all  nature  keep  the  whole  forest 
between  them  ; both  equally  formidable  to  each  other,  and  for  ever  employed 
in  mutual  hostilities.  The  monkeys  in  general  inhabit  tl>e  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
i-he  serpents  cling  to  the  branches  nearer  the  bottom ; and  in  this  manner  they 
are  for  ever  seen  near  each  other,  like  enemies  in  the  same  field  of  battle. 


portion  of  some  brawny  blacksmith  or  hero 
of  the  ring.  Our  deceased  friend,  we  under- 
stand, used,  at  all  events,  to  brandish  his  put 
of  porter  by  its  assistance,  in  a style  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  of  us;  and 
would  swill  it  off;  apparently  with  quite  a 
human  relish.  His  attentions  to  a dog  that 
used  to  be  a frequent  visiter  at  his  cage, 
were,  we  are  told,  in  the  very  best  style  of 
dignified  patronizing;  nor  did  the  little  fa- 
vourite seem  to  recognise  any  diffei’ence  be- 
tween the  petof  his  brother  quadruped’s  paw, 
and  that  of  the  whiter-skinned  and  shorter- 
fingered  animal.  This  jolly  tippler,  how- 
ever, “ life’s  idle  business  o’er,”  sunk  at  last 
under  a confirmed  dropsy,  the  effect,  we  fear, 
of  his  plentiful  potations,  leaving  only  the 
memory  of  his  fate  as  a warning  to  all  sur- 
viving debauchees. — Arcana  or  Sciuncu, 
1829. 

• White  Monkey. — A perfectly  white 
monkey  was  caught  in  April,  1827,  at  Ram- 
we.  The  hair  on  its  body  was  white,  curly. 


and  soft  as  silk.  The  animal  was  reckoned 
of  a veiy  rare  description  ; so  much  so,  as  te 
excite  great  wonder  and  admiration  among 
the  natives,  who  represented  that  such  a 
creature  had  never  but  once,  to  their  know- 
ledge, been  seen  in  those  parts ; and  then 
the  king  of  Ava  seat  down  a golden  cage, 
with  a host  of  people  to  escort  the  animal  to 
the  golden  presence,  and  expended,  besides, 
20,000  rupees  in  sacrifices  and  public  re- 
joicings ; auguring,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
extraordinary  stranger,  the  most  happy  pre- 
sages of  good  fortune.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  creature  was  unfortunately  of  too 
young  an<l  tender  an  age  when  caught.  A 
Burmese  fioman,  who  was  nursing  an  infant 
of  her  own,  requested  permission  to  suckle  it, 
and  very  fairly  divided  her  maternal  attention 
between  the  two.  The  animal  lived  in  appa- 
rent good  health  and  spirits  for  six  days ; 
but,  whether  it  was  that  its  nursing  dis-agreed 
with  it,  or  that  it  was  naturally  very  delicate, 
it  died  on  the  seventh  day. — Ah3ana  ov 
Science,  1828. 


Cj’i  Description  Ilistoriaue  de  Macacar,  p.  bl. 
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The  enmity  of  these  animals  to  mankind  is  partly  ridiculous  and  partly  formi- 
dable. They  seem,  says  Le  Comte  and  others,  to  have  a peculiar  instinct  in* 
discovering  their  foes ; and  are  perfectly  skilled^  when  attacked,  in  mutually 
defending  and  assisting  each  other.  When  a traveller  enters  among  these 
woods,  they  consider  him  as  an  invader  upon  their  dominions,  and  join  all  to 
repel  the  intrusion.  At  Arst  they  survey  him  with  a kind  of  insolent  curiosity 
They  jump  from  branch  to  branch,  pursue  him  as  he  goes  along,  and  make  a 
loud  chattering,  to  call  the  rest  of  their  companions  together.  They  then  begin 
their  hostilities  by  grinning,  threatening,  and  flinging  down  the  withered  branches 
at  him,  which  they  break  from  the  trees:  they  even  take  their  excrements  in 
their  hands,  and  throw  them  at  his  head.  Thus  they  attend  him  wherever  he 
goes  ; jumping  from  tree  to  tree  with  such  amazing  swiftness  that  the  eye  can 
scarce  attend  their  motions. 

The  curiosity  of  the  Europeans  has,  in  some  measure,  induced  the  natives  of 
the  places  where  these  animals  reside  to  catch  or  take  them  alwe  by  every  art 
they  are  able.  The  usual  way,  in  such  case,  is  to  shoot  the  female  as  she  carries 
her  young,  and  then  both,  of  course,  tumble  to  the  ground.  But  even  this  is 
not  easily  performed  ; for,  if  the  animal  be  not  killed  outright,  it  will  not  fall — 
but,  clinging  to  some  branch,  continues,  even  when  dead,  its  former  grasp,  and 
remains  on  the  tree  where  it  was  shot  until  it  drops  oflfby  putrefaction.  In  this 
manner  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  pursuer;  for  to  attempt  climbing  the  tree,  to  bring 
either  it  or  the  young  one  down,  would  probably  be  fatal,  from  the  number  of 
serpents  that  are  hid  among  the  branches.  For  this  reason  the  sportsman  always 
takes  care  to  aim  at  the  head;  which,  if  he  hits,  the  monkey  falls  directly  to  the 
ground,  and  the  young  one  comes  down,  at  the  same  time,  clinging  to  its  dead 
parent. 

The  Europeans,  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  often  go  into  the  woods  to  shootr 
monkeys  ; and  nothing  pleases  the  negroes  more  than  to  see  these  animals  drop, 
against  which  they  have  the  greatest  animosity.  They  consider  them,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  the  most  mischievous  and  tormenting  creatures  in  the  world; 
and  are  happy  to  see  their  numbers  destroyed  upon  a double  account — as  welf 
because  they  dread  their  devastations,  as  because  they  love  their  flesh.  The 
monkey,  which  is  always  skinned  before  it  is  eaten,  when  served  up  at  a nc^ro 
feast,  looks  so  like  a child  that  an  European  is  shocked  at  the  very  sight.  The 
natives,  however,  who  are  not  so  nice,  devour  it  as  one  of  the  liighest  delicacies, 
and  assiduously  attend  our  sportsmen  to  profit  by  the  spoil. 

The  negroes  consider  these  animals  as  their  greatest  plague ; and;  indeed, 
they  do  incredible  damage  when  they  come  in  companies  to  lay  waste  a field  of 
Indian  corn  or  rice,  or  a plantation  of  sugar-canes.  They  carry  oil  as  much  as 
they  are  able,  and  they  destroy  ten  times  more  than  they  bear  away.  Their 
manner  of  plundering  is  pretty  much  like  that  of  the  baboons,  already  mentioned, 
in  a garden. 

l^he  chief  food  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  fruits,  the  buds  of  trees,  or.  succulent 
roots  and  plants.  They  all,  like  man,  seem  fond  of  sweets  ; and,  particularly,, 
the  pleasant  juice  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  sugar-cane.  With  these  the  fertile 
regions  in  which  tliey  are  bred  seldom  fail  to  supply  them  ; but  when  it  happens 
that  these  fail,  or  that  more  nourishing  food  becomes  more  agreeable,  they  eat 
insects  and  worms ; and,  sometimes,  if  near  the  coasts,  descend  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  eat  oysters,  crabs,  and  shell-fish.  (^'■) 

(g)  Habits  ov  Monkeys. — Their  manner  that  animal  takes  refiige,  and  the  crab  fosten- 


of  managing  an  oyster  is  extraordinary 
enough,  but  it  is  too  well  attested  to  fail  of 
our  assent.  As  the  oysters  in  the  tropical 
climates  are  generally  larger  than  with  us, 
the  monkeys,  when  they  go  to  the  sea-side, 
pick  up  a stone  and  clap  it  between  the  open- 
ing shells  : this  prevents  them  from  closing, 
and  the  monkey  then  eats  the  6sh  at  his 
ease.  They  often  also  draw  crabs  from  the 
water  by  putting  their  tail  to  the  hole  where 


ing  upon  it,  they  w'ithdraw  it  with  a jerk,  and 
thus  pull  their  prey  upon  shore.  This  habit 
of  laying  traps  for  other  animals  makes  them 
very  cautious  of  being  entraped  themselves ; 
and  I am  assured,  by  many  persons  of  credit, 
that  no.  snare,  how  nicely  baited  soever,  will 
take  the  monkey  of  the  West  Indian  Islands; 
for,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  cunning 
of  man,  it  opposes  its  natural  distrust  to 
human  artifice. 
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The  monkey  generally  brings  forth  one  at  a time,  and  sometimes  two.  They 
are  rarely  found  to  breed  when  brought  over  info  Europe  ; but  of  (hose  that  do 
they  exhibit  a very  striking  picture  of  parental  aflectiQii.  The  male  and  female 
are  never  tired  of  fondling  their  young  one.  When  in  a state  of  domestic  tame- 
ness, these  animals  are  very  amusing,  and  often  fill  up  a vacant  hour  when  otlier 
amusement  is  wanting.  There  are  few  that  are  not  acquainted  with  their  various 
mimickries,  and  their  capricious  feats  of  activity.  But  it  is  generally  in  company 
with  other  animals  of  a more  simple  disposition  that  their  tricks  and  superior 
instincts  are  shown;  they  seem  to  take  a delight  in  tormenting  them ; and  I have 
seen  one  of  them  amusing  itself  for  hours  together  in  imposing  upon  the  gravity 
of  a cat.{g) 

As  of  all  savages  those  of  Africa  are  the  most  brutal,  so,  of  all  countries,  the 
monkeys  of  Africa  are  the  most  expert  and  entertaining.  The  monkeys  of  Ame- 
rica are,  in  general,  neither  so  sagacious  nor  so  tractable,  nor  is  their  form  so 
nearly  approaching  that  of  man.  The  monkeys  of  the  new  continent  may  be 
very  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  old  by  three  marks.  Those  of  (he 
ancient  continent  are  universally  found  to  have  a naked'  callous  substance 
behind, uppn  which  they  sit,  which  those  of  America  are  entirely  without:  those 
also  of  the  ancient  continent  have  the  nostrils  differently  formed,  more  re.sem- 
bling  those  of  men,  the  holes  opening  downward  ; whereas  the  American  mon- 
keys have  them  opening  on  each  side:  those  of  the  ancient  world  liave  pouches 
on, each  side  the  jaw,  into  which  they  put  their  provisions,  which  those  of  Ame- 
rica are  without ; lastly,  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent  hang  by 
the  tail,  which  many  of  the  American  sorts  are  known  to  do.  By  these  marks 
the  monkeys  (ff  either  continent  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  prized  accordingly.  The  African  monkey,  as  I am  assured,  requires  a 
longer  education,  and  more  correction,  than  that  of  America ; but  it  is  at  last 
found  capable  of  more  various  powers  of  imitation,  and  shows  a greater  degree 
of  cunning  and  activity. 

Buffon,  who  has  examined  this  race  of  imitative  beings  with  greater  accuracy 
than  any  other  naturalist  before  him,  makes  but  nine  species  of  monkeys  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  continent,  and  eleven  belonging  to  the  new.  To  all  these  he 
gives  the  names  which  they  go  by  in  their  respective  countries ; which,  undoubt- 
edly, is  the  method  least  liable  to  error,  and  the  most  proper  for  imitation. 

The  MAKI. — The  last  of  the  monkey  kind  are  the  Makies  ; which  have  no 
other  pretensions  to  be  placed  in  this  class,  except  that  of  having  hands  like  the 
former,  and  making  use  of  them  to  climb  trees  or  to  pluck  their  food.  The  first 
of  this  kind  is  the  Mococo  ; a beautiful  animal,  about  the  size  of  a common  cat, 
but  the  body  and  limbs  slenderer,  and  of  a longer  make.  It  has  a very  long  (ail, 
at  least  double  the  length  of  its  body  ; it  is  covered  with  fur,  and  marked  alter- 
nately with  broad  rings  of  black  and  white.  But  what  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for,  besides  the  form  of  its  hands  and  feet,  is  the  largeness  of  its  eyes,  which  are 


(g)  Anecdote. — Erasmus  tells  us  of  a 
large  monkey,  kept  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
that,  one  day  diverting  itself  in  his  garden, 
where  some  tame  rabbits  were  kept,  j)layed 
several  of  its  usual  pranks  among  them,  while 
the  rabbits  scarce  well  knew  what  to  make  of 
their  new  acquaintance.  In  the  mean  time, 
a weasel,  that  came  for  very  different  purposes 
than  those  of  entertainment,  was  seen  peering 
about  the  place  in  which  the  rabbits  were  fed, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  its  way  by  remov- 
ing a board  that  closed  their  hutch.  While 
the  monkey  eaw  no  danger,  it  continued  a 
calm  spectator  of  the  enemy's  efforts  ; but 
just  when,  by  long  labour,  the.  weasel  had 
effected  its  purpose,  and  had  removed  the 
boaid,  the  monkey  stepped  in,  and,  with  the 
utmost  dexterity,  fastened  it  again  in  its 


place ; and  the  disappointed  weasel  was  too 
mtich  fatigued  to  renew  its  operations. 

* Vauieties  ok  this  Species. — Of  the 
great  number  of  species,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred which  are  now  known  and  characterized, 
very  few  are  distinguished  from  their  imme- 
diate fellows  by  striking  and  strongly-marked 
characters,  cither  ])hysical  or  moral.  Th 
grouj)s,  too,  are  connected  by  such  gradua 
and  easy  transitious,  that  although  the  tyj)ica 
forms  of  each,  isolated  from  the  mass  and 
jilaced  in  contrast  with  each  other,  unques- 
tionably exhibit  many  broadly-distinguishing 
peculiarities,  yet  the  entire  series  offers  a 
chain  so  nearly  complete  and  unbroken  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  l)eing  treated  of  in  any 
other  way  than  as  one  homogeneous  whole.— 
GlllKKlTH. 
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(Tlie  Riug-tuiled  Monkey.) 


surrounded  with  a broad  black  space,  and  the  length  of  the  hinder  .egs,  which 
by  far  exceed  those  before, 
when  it  sleeps,  it  brings  its  no.se 
to  its  belly,  and  its  tail  over  its 
head.  When  it  plays  it  uses  a 
sort  of  galloping,  with  its  tail 
raised  over  its  back,  which  keeps 
continually  in  motion.  The  head 
is  covered  with  dark  ash-co- 
loured hair  ; the  back  and  sides 
with  a red  ash-colour,  and  not 
so  dark  as  on  the  head ; and  the 
whole  glos.sy,  soft,  and  delicate, 
smooth  to  the  toucli,  and  stand- 
ing almost  upright,  like  the  pile 
of  velvet.  It  is  a native  of 
Madagascar;  appears  to  be  a 
harmless,  gentle  animal ; and  though  it  resembles  the  monkey  in  many  respects, 
it  has  neither  its  malice  nor  its  mischief:  nevertheless,  like  the  monkey,  it  seems 
to  be  always  in  motion ; and  moves,  like  all  four-handed  animals,  in  an  oblique 
direction. 

A second  of  this  kind,  which  is  also  a native  of  Madagascar,  is  the  Mongooz  ; 
which  is  less  than  the  former,  with  a soft,  glossy  robe,  but  a little  curled  The 
nose  also  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  mococo  ; their  eyes  are  black,  with  orange- 
coloured  circles  round  the  pupil,  and  the  tail  is  of  one  uniform  colour.  As  to 
the  rest,  it  is  found  of  various  colours,  some  being  black,  others  brown ; and  its 
actions  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a monkey. 

The  Vari  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former  ; its  hair  is  much  longer, 
and  it  has  a kind  of  rnlf  round  the  neck,  consisting  of  very  long  hair,  by  which 
it  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest.  It  differs  also  in  its  disposition, 
which  is  fierce  and  savage ; as  also  in  the  loudness  of  its  voice,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  'fliis  also  is  a native  ol  Madagascar. 

'I’o  this  tribe  we  may  refer  a little  four-handed  animal,  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  Bnffon  calls  the  Lori,  very  re- 
markable for  the  singularity  of  its 
tigure.  This  is,  of  all  other  animals, 
the  longest  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
having  nine  vertebrae  in  the  loins ; 
whereas  other  quadrupeds  have 
only  seven. (i'')  The  body  appears 
still  the  longer  by  having  no  tail. 

In  other  respects,  it  resembles  those 
of  the  maki  kind,  as  well  in  its 
hands  and  feet,  as  in  its  snout,  and 

in  the  glossy  qualities  of  its  hair.  (^The  Ked-tailud  Monkey.) 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a squirrel; 

and  appears  to  be  a tame,  harmless!,  little  animal. 


'PHE  VARIED  MONKEY,  OR  MONA,  is  the  best  known  of  all  the 
monkey  tribe,  being  more  frequently  lirought  into  Europe  than  any  other.  It 
is  a native  of  Rarbary  and  other  northern  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
where  it  is  called  the  Mona,  from  which  our  general  term  is  derived. 

Its  nose  is  short  and  thick;  its  face  of  a dark  lead  colour  ; the  beard  on  each 
side  long,  and  of  a greenish  yellow  ; the  top  of  the  head  is  bright  yellow, 

freckled  w ith  black  ; back  and  sides  deej)  brown,  with  black  freckles ; legs, 

feet,  and  tail,  black;  inside  of  the  thighs  of  a pale  blue  colour,  thinly  covered 

with  whitish  hairs ; and  on  each  side  of  the  rump,  close  by  the  tail,  is  a large 

white  spot. 


(£■)  Hufloii,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  274. 
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(Tlie  Mona  Monkey.) 


Eewick  illustrate.s  one  in  his  work,  from  a living  specimen,  wbicn  lie  savi 
was  remarkably  gentle, 
tame,  and  familiar ; and 
seemed  to  have  some  at- 
tachment to  those  vvith 
whom  it  was  acquainted. 

Its  length  was  eighteen 
inches ; tail  about  two 
feet.  It  was  fed  with 
bread,  roasted  meat,  and 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  of  which 
t was  particularly  fond. 

THE  OPPOSSUM, 

\ND  ITS  KINDS.— 

Fo  these  four-handed  ani- 
mals of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, we  may  add  the 
four-lianded  animals  ol 
the  new,  that  use  their 
hands  like  the  former,  as 
well  as  their  tails,  and  that 
fill  up  the  chasm  between 

the  monkey  tribe  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  forest. 

The  first  and  the  most  remarkable  of  this  tribe  is  the  Oppossnm,  an  animal 
found  both  in  North  and 
South  America,  of  the 
size  of  a small  cat.  The 
head  resembles  that  of  a 
fox  ; it  has  fifty  teeth  in 
all ; but  two  great  ones 
in  the  midst,  like  those 
of  a rat.  The  eyes  are 
little,  round,  clear,  live- 
ly, and  placed  upright ; 
the  ears  are  long,  broad, 
and  transparent,  like 
those  of  the  rat  kind ; 
its  tail  also  increases 
the  similitude,  being 
round,  long,  a little 
hairy  in  the  beginning, 
hut  quite  naked  towards 

the  end.  The  fore  legs  Oppossnm. J 

are  short,  being  about 

three  inches  long,  while  those  behind  are  about  four.  The  feet  are  like  hands, 
each  having  five  toes  or  fingers,  with  white  crooked  nails,  and  rather  longer 
Behind  than  before.  But  it  is  particular  in  this  animal  that  the  thumb  on  the 
Hinder  legs  wants  a nail;  whereas  the  fingers  are  furnished  with  clawed  nails  as 
usual. 

But  that  which  distinguishes  this  animal  from  all  others,  and  whal  has  excited 
the  wonder  of  mankind  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is  the  extraordinary  con- 
formation of  its  belly,  as  it  is  found  to  have  a false  womb,  into  which  the  young, 
when  brought  forth  in  the  usual  manner,  creep,  and  continue  for  some  days 
longer  to  lodge  and  suckle  securely.  This  bag,  if  we  may  sg  call  it,  being  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  natural  history,  requires  a more  minute 
description.^  Under  the  belly  of  the  female  is  a kind  of  slit  or  opening,  of 


• Pouched  Animals.  — Tliis  race  was  pletely  in  general  organization,  as  well  as  in 
known  at  first  only  in  America:  all  the  spe-  this  peculiar  conformation  of  the  genitals, 
cies  found  on  that  cuntiueut  agree  so  com-  that  Linnaeus  found  in  them  the  elements  of 
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al)out  three  inches  long  : tliis  opening  is  composed  of  a skin,  which  makes  a bag 
internally,  which  is  covered  on  the  inside  with  hair,  and  in  this  bag  are  the  teats 
of  the  female,  and  into  it  the  young,  when  brought  forth,  retire,  cither  to  suckle 
or  to  escape  from  danger.  This  bag  has  a power  of  opening  and  shutting  at  the 
will  of  the  animal ; and  this  is  performed  by  means  of  several  muscles,  and  two 
bones,  that  are  lilted  for  this  purpose,  and  that  are  peculiar  to  this  animal  only. 
I'hese  two  bones  are  placed  before  the  oa  pubia,  to  which  they'  are  joined  at  the 
base ; they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  grow  smaller  and  smaller  to  their 
extremities.  These  support  the  muscles  that  serve  to  open  the  bag,  and  give 
them  a fixture,  'i'o  these  muscles  there  are  antagonists,  that  serve,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  shut  the  bag ; and  this  tliey  perform  so  exactly,  that  in  the  living 
animal  the  opening  can  scarcely  be  discerned,  except  when  the  sides  are  forcibly 
drawn  asunder.  The  inside  of  this  bag  is  furnished  with  glands  that  exude  a 
musky  substance,  which  communicates  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and  renders  it 
unfit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  place  where  the 
young  are  conceived,  as  some  have  been  led  to  imagine  ; for  the  oppossum  has 
another  womb,  like  that  of  the  generality  of  animals,  in  which  generation  is  per- 
formed in  the  ordinary  manner.  ITie  bag  we  have  been  describing  may  rather 
be  considered  as  a supplemental  womb.  In  the  real  womb  the  little  animal  is 
partly  brought  to  perfection  ; in  the  ordinary  one  it  receives  a kind  of  addi- 
tional incubation  ; and  acquires  at  last  strength  euDugh  to  follow  the  dam  wher- 
ever she  goes.  We  have  many  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  young  of  this  animal 
are  all  brought  forth  prematurely,  or  before  they  have  acquired  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  is  common  in  other  quadrupeds.  The  little  ones,  when  first 
^jroduced,  are  in  a manner  but  half  completed  ; and  some  travellers  assert  that 
they  are  at  tliat  time  not  much  larger  than  Ibes.  We  are  assured,  also,  that, 
immediately  on  quitting  the  real  womb,  they  creep  into  the  false  one,  where 
they  continue  fixed  to  the  teat  until  they  liave  strength  sufficient  to  venture  once 
more  into  the  open  air,  and  share  the  fatigues  of  the  parent.  Ulloa  assures  us 
that  he  has  found  five  of  these  little  creatures  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  dam 
three  days  after  she  was  dead,  still  alive,  and  all  clinging  to  the  teat  with  great 
evidity.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  upon  their  first  entering  the  false  womb, 
they  seldom  stir  out  from  thence ; but  when  more  advanced  they  venture  forth 
several  times  in  the  day  ; and,  at  last,  seldom  make  use  of  their  retreat,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity  or  danger.  Travellers  are  not  agreed  in  their  accounts  of 

a single  genus,  which  he  called  or  it.  M.  d’Aboville  then  determined  to  seize 

double  wombed.  and  examine  her  : the  pouch,  the  aperture  of 

Afterwards,  from  the  East  Indies,  and  still  which  had  widened  before,  was  now  nearly 
later  from  the  regions  of  Australasia,  animals  closed  ; a slimy  secretion  moistened  the  hairs 
arrived,  equally  distinguished  by  the  posses*  on  its  circumference.  On  the  fifteenth  day, 
bion  of  the  abdominal  pouch.  a finger  was  introduced  into  the  pouch,  and 

At  first,  an  opinion  arose  that  the  young  of  a round  body  about  the  size  of  a j)ea  was 
these  animals  were  actually  produced  in  the  plainly  felt  at  the  bottom.  This  examination 
abdominal  pouch  beside  the  mammae  of  the  was  made  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
mother.  This  notion  is  also  common  in  Vir-  impatience  of  the  mother,  who  had  before  this 
ginia  even  among  physicians.  Beverly  says  been  always  very  mild  and  tranciuil.  On  the 
that  the  young  oppossum  exists  in  the  false  seventeenth,  she  permitted  a further  cxauii- 
belly,  without  ever  entering  the  true,  and  are  nation,  and  M.  d'Aboville  discovered  two 
developed  on  the  teats  of  the  mother.  Two  bodies  about  the  size  of  a pea.  There  was, 
oppossums,  male  and  female,  were  domesti-  however,  a great  number  of  these  young  ones, 
cated  inthe  houseof  M.  d’Ahoville,  in  17b3;  On  the  twenty-fifth  day,  they  moved  very 
these  animals  copulated,  and  the  efiects  were  perceptibly, yielding  to  thu  touch;  on  the  for- 
attentively  observed  by  that  gentleman.  In  tieth,  the  pouch  was  sufficiently  open  for  them 
about  ten  days  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  to  be  plainly  distinguished;  and  on  the  six- 
pouch  grew  thicker — a phenomenon  which  tieth,  when  the  mother  lay  down,  they  were 
afterwards  grew  more  perceptible.  As  the  seen  hanging  to  the  teats,  some  outside  the 
pouch  increased  in  size,  the  orifice  widened,  pouch,  some  inside.  The  nipple  is  about  two- 
On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  female  did  not  jghths  of  an  inch  in  length;  but  it  soon 
quit  her  retreat  except  to  eat,  drink,  and  eva  dries  up,  and  at  last  drops  otf,  after  the  man- 
cuate : on  the  fourteenth  she  did  not  stir  from  et  of  the  umbilical  cord. — Cirvutu, 
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tlie  timo  which  these  animals  take  to  continue  in  the  false  womb  : some  assure 
us  they  remain  there  for  several  weeks ; and  others,  more  precisely,  mention  a 
month.  During  this  period  of  strange  gestation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  opening 
the  bag  in  which  they  are  concealed : tliey  may  be  reckoned,  examined,  ami 
handled,  witliout  mucli  inconvenience  ; for  they  keep  fixed  to  the  teat,  and  clinfj 
there  as  linn  as  if  they  made  a part  of  tlie  body  of  the  animal  that  bea'-s  them 
When  they  are  grown  stronger,  they  drop  from  the  teat  into  the  bag  in  which 
they  are  contained;  and,  at  last,  find  their  way  out  in  search  of  more  copious 
subsistence.  Still,  however,  the  false  belly  serves  them  for  a retreat,  either  when 
they  want  to  sleep  or  to  suckle,  or  when  they  are  pursued  by  an  enemy.  The 
dam,  on  such  occasions,  opens  her  bag  to  receive  them,  which  they  enter, 

Pars  formidino  turpi 

Sciindunt  rursus  equum  ut  uuta  conduutur  in  olvo. 

The  oppossum,  when  on  the  ground,  is  a slow,  helpless  animal : the  forma- 
tion of  its  hands  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  its  incapacity  of  running  with  any 
degree  of  swiftness;  but,  to  counterbalance  this  inconvenience,  it  climbs  trees 
with  great  ease  and  expedition.(i')  It  chiefly  subsists  upon  birds,  and  hides 
among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  seize  them  by  surprise.  It  often  also  hangs  by 
the  tail,  which  is  long  and  muscular ; and,  in  this  situation,  for  hours  together, 
with  the  head  downwards,  it  keeps  watching  for  its  prey.  If  any  lesser  animal, 
which  it  is  able  to  overcome,  passes  underneath,  it  drops  upon  it  with  deadly 
aim  and  quickly  devours  it.  By  means  of  its  tail,  the  oppossum  also  slings 
from  one  tree  to  another,  hunts  imsects,  escapes  its  pursuers, and  provides  for  its 
safety.  It  seems  to  be  a creature  that  lives  upon  vegetables,  as  well  as  animal 
substances,  roots,  sugar-canes,  the  bark,  and  even  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  is 
easily  tamed,  but  it  is  a disagreeable  domestic,  as  well  from  its  stupidity  and 
figure  as  its  scent,  which,  however  fragrant  in  small  quantities,  fails  not  to  be 
ungrateful  when  copiously  supplied. 

An  animal,  greatly  resembling  the  former,(g)  is  the  Marmose,  which  is  found 
in  the  same  continent.  It  seems  only  to 
differ  in  size,  being  less ; and,  instead  of  a 
bag  to  receive  its  young,  has  only  two  lon- 
gitudinal folds  near  the  thighs,  within  which 
the  young,  which  are  prematurely  brought 
forth,  as  in  the  last  instance,  continue  to 
suckle.  The  young  of  these,  when  first 
produced  are  not  above  the  size  of  a bean, 
but  continue  sticking  to  the  teat  until  they 
have  arrived  at  greater  maturity.  OpjKJssum.') 

Idle  Cayopolin  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  former;  and  a good  deal  resem- 
bling  it  I u habits  and  figure,  except  that  its  snout  is  more  pointed,  its  tail  longer 
111  proportion,  and  its  colour  different,  being  of  an  ash,  somewhat  inclining  to 
yellow  ; however,  I should  suppose  it  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  former. 

To  this  number  we  may  add  the  Phalanger,  so  called  by  Bulfon  ; a good  dial 
resembling  the  former,  bnt  distin- 
guished  by  the  fashion  of  its  hinder 
hands;  tlie  thumb  and  the  fore 
finger  being  joined  together,  ex- 
cept at  the  extieinities.  This  .ani- 
mal is  about  the  size  of  a rat ; and 
has,  accordingly,  by  some  been 
called  the  Rat  of  Surinam. 

d'he  last  animal  of  this  class  is 
called,  by  Bulfon,  the  'I  \irsier, 

Ihis  extraordinary  little  animal 
resembles  the  former  in  havin'^ 
lour  hands  and  a long  tail ; but  it 

Q/)  Uufl'ou,  vol.  xxi.  p.  174. 
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differs  very  much  in  the  extreme  length  of  its  hinder  legs,  -^hicli  are  longer  than 
the  rest  ot  its  whole  body.  The  bones  of  that  part  of  the  foot  called  the  tarsus 
are  likewise  so  very  long  that  from  thence  the  animal  has  received  its  name : 
the  tail  IS  naked  in  the  middle  and  hairy  only  at  both  extremities : its  hair  is 
woolly,  soft,  and  a deep  ash  colour.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is  unknown  from  what 
country  this  animal  was  brought ; but  the  naturalist,  from  whom  we  have  its 
description,  supposes  it  to  be  a native  of  America. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  KANGAROO.* 


(The  Kangaroo.) 


Nearly  allied  to  the  last  kind  in  having  a pouch  for  the  security  of  its  young, 
but  differing  in  many 
other  particulars  of  its 
form  and  manners,  is  the 
Kangaroo.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  this  singular 
animal  was  made  in  1770, 
during  the  period  in  which 
our  celebrated  navigator, 

Capt.Cook,  was  exploring 
that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Australia  which  is  now 
called  New  South  Wales. 

“On  Friday,  June 22nd, 

(he  says,)  a party  who 
were  engaged  in  shooting 
pigeons  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  of  the  ship,  saw  an 
animal  which  they  de- 
scribed to  be  as  large  as 
a greyhound,  of  a slender 
make,  of  a mouse  colour,  and  extremely  swift.”  The  following  day  the  same 
kind  ot  animal  was  ^ain  seen  by  a great  many  other  people.  On  the  24th  it 
was  seen  by  Capt.  Cook  himself,  who,  walking  at  a little  distance  from  the 
shore,  observed  a quadruped,  which  he  thought  bore  some  resemblance  to  a 
greyhound,  and  wm  of  a light  mouse  colour,  with  a long  tail,  and  which  he 
should  nave  taken  for  a kind  of  wild  dog,  had  not  its  extraordinary  manner  of 
leaping,  instead  of  running,  convinced  him  of  the  contrary.  Sir  Joseph  (then 
lylr.)  Ranks,  whose  association  with  Capt.  Cook  rendered  that  voyage  so  pecu- 
Larly  lortunate  for  the  interests  of  natural  history,  having  obtained  a transient 
view  ot  it,  immediately  concluded  it  to  be  an  animal  perfectly  new  and  unde- 
scribed. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  this  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a small  party,  went  ou 
at  dawn  of  day  in  quest  ot  discoveries  in  natural  history ; and,  in  a walk  of 
many  miles,  at  length  savy  four  of  these  animals,  two  of  which  were  chased  by 
his  gre^yhound,  but  readily  outstripped  their  pursuer,  and  threw  him  out  to  a 
great  distance  by  leaping  over  the  long  grass,  which  prevented  the  dog  from 
running  to  advantage.  All  that  could  then  be  distinctly  observed  was,  that  th« 
animal  in  some  degree  resembled  the  Jerboa  in  its  manner  of  springing  forward 
on  the  hind  legs,  instead  of  running  in  the  manner  of  other  quadrupeds. 

* The  kangaroo  is  a discovery  since  the  that  is  interesting  of  that  animal  from  th« 
time  of  Goldsmith ; we  therefore  insert  all  observations  of  subsequent  naluralists.—Eo. 
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ITie  sight  of  a creature  so  extraoidinary  could  not  fall  to  excjte,  in  the  mind 
of  a philosophic  observer,  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  a complete  examination. 
These  were  at  length  gratified : Mr.  Gore,  one  of  the  associates  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Capt.  Cook,  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  shoot  one  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  from  this  specimen  that  the  figure  given 
in  Hawksworth’s  Voyage  was  drawn. 

The  term  Kangaroo  is  borrowed  from  the  natives  of  Australia;  and  the  last 
syllable  of  this  word,  it  may  be  observed!  seems  to  be  a generic  appellative  sig- 
nifying “ quadruped  ” or  “ beast,”  for  we  find  it  again  in  Poto-roo,  by  which 
they  designate  the  Kangaroo  Rat;  Wha-tapoa-joo,  the  native  name  for  the  Ee- 
murine  Oppossum ; and  in  Hepoona-roo,  the  native  name  of  the  Petaurus,  or 
Flying  Oppossum. 

The  labours  and  researches  of  modern  naturalists  have  been  repaid  by  the 
discovery  of  several  other  species  of  kangaroo,  in  addition  to  the  large  one  first 
seen  and  described.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  species  is  the  banded  kan- 
garoo, discovered  by  the  French  naturalists,  Peron  and  Le  Sueur.^ 


* Genus  Macuopus. — This  genus  is  di- 
vided into  two  groups ; but  of  the  various  indi- 
viduals, we  content  ourselves  with  a note  on 
the  Fasciated  Kangaroo,  the  most  elegant  spe- 
cies of  this  extraordinary  race.  It  is  scarcely  so 
large  as  a rabbit,  and  is  easily  distinguishable 
from  all  the  other  known  species  by  twelve  or 
fifteen  bauds  disposed  transversely  across  the 
back  : these  bands  are  narrow,  of  a reddish 
brown  colour,  less  regular  and  decided  over 
the  shoulders,  where  they  commence,  but 
becoming  more  distinct  and  of  a deeper 
brown  ns  they  descend  towards  the  tail,  at 
the  base  of  which  they  terminate.  The  bands 
are  gradually  lost  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  no  trace  of  them  can  be  perceived  at  the 
under  part.  The  head  and  the  feet  of  a light 
yellow  colour ; the  under  part  of  the  body  is 
of  a clear  grey  approaching  to  white  ; the  rest 
of  the  body  is  the  colour  of  a hare,  more  or 
less  deep  in  diHereut  individuals.  The  ears 
in  this  species  are  proportionately  shorter  than 
in  any  other ; it  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  tail,  which,  being  deprived  of  hair,  pre- 
sents considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
very  large  rat.  In  other  respects,  the  pyra- 
midable  form  of  the  body,  the  ilisproportionate 
size  of  the  hind  legs,  the  disposition  and  pro- 
portions of  the  toes  and  claws,  are  the  same 
as  in  other  kangaroos. 

The  banded  or  fasciated  kangaroo  inhabits 
the  three  islands  called  after  Bernier,  Doore, 
and  Dirk-Hattraich,  and  has  not  been  met  with 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  islands  which  the  F rench  naturalists  suc- 
cessively touched  at.  They  £ilso  remark  tfiat 
the  other  species  of  kangaroo  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  a similarly  limited  range  of  country ; 
to  be  fixed  by  nature  to  such  and  such  islands, 
without  any  individual  appearing  to  break 
the  limits  assigned  to  its  species.  The 
smaller  species  of  kangaroo,  being  compara- 
tively deprived  of  any  means  of  attack  or 
defence,  resemble,  in  their  gentle  and  timid 
character,  the  hares  and  other  feeble  quadru- 
peds of  our  own  climates.  The  slightest 


noise  alarms  them  ; a breath  of  wind  agitat- 
ing the  bushes  is  sufficient  to  put  them  to 
flight.  On  this  account,  notwithstanding 
their  great  abundance  at  the  Island  of  Ber- 
nier, their  capture  was  extremely  difficult  and 
precarious.  Concealed  and  defended  by  the 
impenetrable  jungles,  these  animals  were 
enabled  to  brave  with  impunity  the  craft  and 
activity  of  their  piursuers.  When  driven  at 
last  from  these  asylums,  they  escaped  by  un- 
known routes,  and  darted  rapidly  across  the 
open  space  to  some  neighbouring  bush, 
through  the  inextricable  intertexture  of  which 
it  seemed  inconceivable  how  these  delicate 
creatures  could  force  a passage ; but,  upon  a 
closer  examination,  it  was  found  that  they 
had  formed  in  every  bush  many  little  covered 
ways,  commencing  at  different  parts  of  the 
circumference,  and  leading  to  the  centre  of 
the  jungle,  from  which,  when  attacked,  they 
could  select  an  outlet  from  among  numerous 
different  routes.  But  these  attempts  at  escape 
were  mostly  fatal  to  them  when  the  outlets 
were  once  discovered ; as,  in  that  case,  the 
hunters  stationed  themselves  in  readiness  to 
knock  down  the  affrighted  animals,  while 
others  beat  the  bushes  with  long  staves  to 
scare  them  from  their  hiding-place.  To  the 
French  naturalists  abovemeutioned,  the  fla- 
vour of  these  animals  re.sembled  that  of  the 
hare,  but  was  more  aromatic,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  plants  on  which 
they  fed,  which  were  all  of  an  odoriferous 
kind.  They  assert  that  this ’species  affords 
by  far  the  best  food  of  any  of  the  kangaroo 
kind,  and  strongly  recommend  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  both  on  that  ground,  as  well 
as  its  beauty. 

‘‘  At  the  period,”  they  observe,  “ when  we 
were  on  these  coasts,  all  the  full-grown  females 
had  in  their  pouch  a tolerably  sized  young 
one,  which  they  strove  to  defend  and  preserve 
with  an  admirable  degree  of  courage.  When 
wounded,  they  fled,  bearing  along  their  young 
one  in  the  pouch,  and  did  not  abandon  it 
until  being  overcome  wiLli  fatigue,  and  ex- 
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All  these  animals  are  remarkable  1( 
between  their  fore  and  hind  extremities 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  had  been 

hausted  by  loss  of  blood,  they  were  unable 
any  longer  to  carry  it ; then  they  would  stop, 
and  sitting  upright  on  their  hind  legs,  would 
assist  the  young  one  out  of  the  pouch  with 
their  fore  legs,  and  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to 
.direct  it  to  the  place  where  it  could  find  the 
most  easy  means  of  escape.  Tims  disembar- 
rassed,  they  would  then  continue  their  flight 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  their  powers  would 
permit ; but  if  the  pursuit  was  given  over  or 
slackened,  they  would  then  be  seen  to  return 
to  the  bush  which  protected  their  young ; to 
call  them  by  a sort  of  grunt  peculiar  to  them ; 
and,  on  their  return,  affectionately  to  caress 
tlium  as  if  to  dissipate  their  alarm,  again 
to  receive  them  in  the  pouch,  and  to  seek, 
with  their  beloved  burthen,  some  other  jungle 
remote  from  the  persecution  of  the  hunter. 
Similar  proofs  of  infelligmu'e  and  affection, 
but  still  more  touching,  were  exhibited  by 
the  poor  mothers  when  they  felt  themselves 
mortally  wounded ; all  tlieii  cares  were  then 
directed  to  the  safety  of  their  offspring;  far 
from  seeking  to  save  themselves,  they  would 
stand  still  beneath  the  blows  of  the  hunter, 
and  their  last  efforts  would  be  given  to  the 
preservation  of  their  young.  Generous  devo- 
tion ! of  which  the  history  of  animals  offers 
so  many  examples,  and  which  we  are  often 
reduced  to  envy. 

_ “ During  our  sojourn  at  the  Island  of  Ber- 
nier, we  took  several  of  these  young  kanga- 
roos ; they  were,  however,  too  feeble,  £md 
survived  their  captivity  but  a short  time. 
One  alone  lived  'and  became  tame : this  ani- 
mal ate  bread  with  readiness,  and  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  sugared  water  which  was 
offered  to  it.  This  last  taste  seems  the  more 
extraordinary,  as,  in  the  desert  islands  which 
these  animals  inhabit,  every  kind  of  fresh 
water  is  constantly  wanting.  This  young 
kangaroo  was  killed  accidentally  at  Timor  : 
we  felt  its  loss  the  less  sensibly,  because, 
having  but  one,  we  could  not  hope  to  have 
naturalized  it  in  Europe;  but  this  first  at- 
tempt is  enough  to  prove  with  certainty,  that 
this  species  can  accommodate  itself  very 
readily  to  the  cares  and  society  of  man ; and 
we  repeat,  that  it  would  be  a valuable  acqui- 
sition for  our  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.” 

The  pouch  abovementioned,  which  Nature 
has  given  the  kangaroo  for  the  defence  and 
shelter  of  her  offspring,  is  not  confined  to  this 
genus,  but  is  found  in  females  of  all  the  qua- 
dnipeds  of  New  Holland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  native  dog,  a species  of  water-rat,  the 
paradoxical  platypus,  and  the  porcupine  ant- 
eater;  the  two  latter  have,  however,  the  pecu- 
liar bones  which,  from  a supposition  of  their 
supporting  tlje  pouch,  have  been  termed  by 


ir  the  extreme  disproportion  subsisting 
. One  might  almost  say  that  the  whole 
in  some  measure  sacrificed  to  the  lower. 

anatomists  the  marsupial  bones.  The  natur- 
alist has  borrowed  a term  from  the  same 
source  to  designate  the  animals  endowed  with 
this  abdomin^  hag ; and  all  the  great  Aus- 
tralian family  of  quadrupeds,  together  with 
the  oppossums  of  America,  are  included  by 
Cuvier  in  an  order  called  Marsupiata,  marsu- 
pial or  pouched  animals.  The  young  in  all 
this  tribe  are  received  into  the  pouch  when 
of  an  extremely  minute  size,  and  there  acquire, 
as  in  a second  womb,  their  principal  growth. 
It  was  from  this  peculiarity  that  Linnseus 
gave  to  the  genus  most  anciently  known,  the 
epithet  Didelphis.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
mode  of  generation  has  rendered  it  a subject 
ol  ^eat  interest  in  a scientific  point  of  view. 

Some  of  the  particulars  that  have  been  no- 
ticed may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  The  Count 
Aboville  attentively  watched  a pair  of  oppos 
sums  which  he  kept  in  his  house.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  of  gestation  he  found,  on  intro- 
ducing his  finger  into  the  pouch,  a round 
body  of  the  size  of  a pea ; on  the  seventeenth 
day  he  could  detect  two  similarly  formed 
bodies;  on  the  sixtieth  day  a number  of 
young  ones  could  be  seen  in  the  pouch,  hang- 
ing from  the  teats. 

Dr.  Barton,  an  American  physician,  has 
observed  that  the  young  oppossum  is  bom 
without  form,  a mere  gelatinous  mass,  with- 
out trace  of  eyes  or  ears,  weighing  not  more 
than  a single  grain,  though  coming  from  a 
parent  as  large  as  a rat.  These  germs  adhere 
to  the  nipple,  and  grow  from  thence  without 
quitting  it  till  they  attain  the  size  of  a rat; 
they  then  return  to  the  pouch  for  the  purposes 
of  sucking,  or  when  they  require  shelter. 
According  to  him,  uterine  gestation  lasts  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-six  days. 

M.  Rengger,  also,  states  that  the  gestation 
of  the  oppossum,  observed  in  a species  he  has 
tenned  Didelphis  Azarcs,  lasts  twenty-five 
days;  but,  according  to  this  author',  the 
young,  when  they  are  received  into  the  pouch, 
are  half  an  inch  in  length,  naked,  with  the 
head  very  large,  the  eyes  closed,  the  nostrils 
and  the  mouth  open,  the  ears  folded,  the  fore 
and  hind  legs  crossed  in  front  of  the  body, 
and  the  tail  turned  towards  the  same  part. 
In  this  state,  they  manifest  no  signs  of  life 
when  touched  or  irritated.  Shortly  after 
birth,  they  are  found  suspended  by  the  mouth 
to^  the  nipples,  but  without  being  coherent 
with  them.  They  remain  attached  to  the 
nipples  seven  weeks,  when  their  eyes  are  foi 
the  first  time  opened ; they  then  begin  to  quit 
the  pouch — a sort  of  second  birth  ; and  after- 
wards return  to  it  at  intervals  for  nourishment 
andjirotection. — Zoological  Magaiiw*. 
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The  hinder  limbs  possess  an  astonishing  power,  from  their  bulk  and  length  ; 
wlule  the  tail,  from  its  thickness  and  the  strength  of  its  muscles,  seems,  as  it 
were  to  form  a fifth  extremity.  The  fore  legs,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  slim 
and  small ; the  neck  tapers  to  the  head,  which  is  itself  small  and  tapering.  This 
conformation  permits  them  to  assume  and  maintain  the  erect  position,  during 
which  the  tail  forms  with  the  hind  legs  a firm  tripod,  or  basis  of  support,  the 
disarrangement  of  whose  equilibrium  is  little  risked  by  the  lightness  of  the  super- 
incumbent parts ; and  the  kangaroo  in  this  position  derives  additional  support 
and  stability  from  the  length  of  its  feet — a peculiarity  from  which  the  generic 
term  Macrupua  is  derived.  The  fore  feet  are  armed  with  five  strong  claws, 
which  are  of  a three-sided  figure,  with  a flat  surface  below,  and  slightly  arched ; 
the  toes  are  very  free  and  movable,  and  thus  adapted  in  some  degree  for  grasp- 
ing. The  hind  feet  have  only  four  toes,  the  two  innermost  of  which  are  rudi- 
mentary, and  enveloped  in  a single  sheath  of  skin  as  far  as  the  claws,  which  are 
small,  curved,  and  distinct;  the  next  toe  is  very  large  and  long,  armed  with  a 
very  powerful  sharp-pointed  claw,  or  rather  elongated  hoof,  with  which  the  kan- 
garoo can  inflict  very  severe  wounds : the  outer  toe  is  almost  as  strong  as  the 
preceding,  but  is  shorter  and  its  claw  somewhat  weaker : the  under  surface  of 
the  foot  is  naked  as  far  as  the  projecting  heel  or  hock ; the  leg  is  twice  the  length 
of  the  thigh.  The  hair  of  the  kangaroo  is  of  two  kinds,  silky  and  woolly ; the 
first  kind  is  only  found  on  the  limbs,  the  head,  and  the  tail,  whilst  the  woolly 
hair  covers  all  the  rest  of  the  body;  a few  short,  black,  stiflf  bristles  appear  on 
the  upper  lip,  the  eyebrows,  and  beneath  the  eyes  and  the  throat.  The  eyes  are 
large  with  a mild  expression,  the  pupils  large  and  round  ; the  ears  are  of  a mo- 
derate size  and  simple  structure ; the  nostrils  are  patulous  and  surrounded  by  a 
hair-clad  skin;  the  tongue  is  smooth ; and  the  upper  lip  divided,  like  that  of  the 
jiare  or  rabbit.  They  are  herbivorous  animals,  generally  living  in  small  troops 
under  the  guidance  of  an  old  male,  frequenting  the  wooded  regions  of  Australia, 
but  readily  propagating  in  our  climate  ; and  since  their  flesh  is  esteemed  for  its 
flavour,  they  might  form  a useful  addition  to  our  stock  of  domesticated  animals, 
as  well  as  an  ornament  to  our  parks  and  forests. 

They  appear  to  be  a very  hardy  race  : the  naturalists  who  accompanied  M. 
Freycinet  relate  that  in  the  sterile  region  of  the  Bay  of  Seals,  where  there  is  an 
absolute  want  of  fresh  water,  the  kangaroos  still  find  a subsistence,  and  satisfy 
their  thirst  with  sea-water.  On  board  ship,  although  from  their  digestive  system 
essentially  herbivorous,  yet  they  would  eat  any  kind  of  viand,  as  bread,  sugar, 
and  even  salt  beef,  or  old  leather,  &c. ; they  would  also  drink  wine  or  brandy. 
We  have  heard  that  advantage  has  occasionally  been  taken  of  this  aptitude  to 
drink  intoxicating  liquors,  to  occasion  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  their  singular 
modes  of  progressive  motion  as  modified  by  a state  of  inebriation. 

In  their  more  leisurely  motions  as  quadrupeds,  with  the  four  legs  on  the 
ground,  they  raise  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  by  making  use  of  their  tail  as  a 
prop  or  support,  then  carrying  the  hind  legs  past  the  fore  legs  they  rest  them  on 
tho  ground,  and  simultaneously  throw  forward  the  fore  legs  and  the  tail — on 
which  again  the  body  is  supported  while  the  hind  legs  are  again  brought  for- 
ward, &c. ; but,  when  pushed  to  a swifter  motion,  they  make  leaps  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  extent,  and  from  six  to  nine  in  height,  clearing  the 
obstacles  which  impede  their  less  gifted  pursuers,  and  using  the  tail  as  an 
essential  instrument  in  this  vigorous  species  of  locomotion. 

The  kangaroo  is  hunted  by  the  colonists  with  a strong  race  of  dog,  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  the  greyhound  and  staghound.  It  is  observed,  when  hard 
pressed  by  these  pursuers  in  the  open  plains,  not  to  use  the  saltatory  mode  of 
progression,  but  to  run  on  its  four  legs,  leaping  only  when  it  has  an  obstacle 
to  overcome ; for  it  appears  that  the  tail  cannot  be  brought  with  sufficient  rapi- 
dity into  the  position  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  part  in  the  leap,  to 
enable  the  kangaroo  to  escape  by  this  means  when  on  level  and  unobstructed 
ground.  The  chase  is  not  without  its  dangers  to  the  dogs.  The  kangaroos 
inflict  stunning  blows  with  their  heavy  and  muscular  tail ; the  kick  from  tha 
hindleg  is  often  fatal,  and  alwavs  inflicts  a severe  wound*  the  strong  males 
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will  also  grapple  with  the  dog,  and,  whilst  they  hold  it  fast  in  the  fore  paws, 
they  will  tear  open  the  belly  ol  their  enemy  with  the  strong  hinder  claws. 

I’he  period  ol  gestation  in  the  kangaroo  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  the  young 
IS-  r^eived  into  the  marsupium,  or  external  pouch,  when  of  very  small  size. 
Sir  Everard  Home  found  one  attached  to  the  nipple  which  weighed  twenty-one 
grains,  and  measured  an  inch  without  the  tail ; its  fore  paws  were  tolerably 
well  formed,  and  double  the  length  of  the  hind  ones.  When  the  young,”  he 
observes,  is  first  attached  to  the  nipple,  the  face  appears  to  be  wanting,  except 
a round  hole  at  the  muzzle,  to  which  the  nipple  is  applied  and  adheres ; soon 
after,  the  lips  and  jaws  grow  upon  the  nipple,  till  at  last  nearly  half  an  inch  of 
Its  length  is  inclosed  in  the  mouth,” 

According  to  some  notes  made  by  a keeper  on  a kangaroo  which  belonged 
to  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  it  would  appear  that  gestation  had  continued  from  the 
6th  of  May  to  the  6th  of  October,  viz.  five  months  ; and  that  the  young  one 
remained  in  the  pouch  till  the  January  following,  when  it  quitted  the  nipple  and 
eame  out.  The  exact  period,  however,  of  gestation  in  the  kangaroo,  the  form 
and  condition  of  the  embryo  at  birth,  and  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  passes 
or  is  conveyed  into  the  pouch,  are  points  which  still  remain  to  be  decided.^ 

• “ In  examining  the  formation  and  habits  strength  and  rankness  of  the  grass  in  New 
of  the  kangaroo,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  Holland,  or  at  least  in  some  parts  of  it  where 
in  which  it  is  found,  wo  shall  be  forcibly  the  kangaroo  most  abounds,  that  if  they  pro- 
struck  with  the  truth  of  what  has  been  re-  duced  their  young  in  the  manner  usual  with 
marked  respecting  the  beneficent  provisions  other  quadrupeds,  they  would  either  wander 
observable  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  and  be  lost  in  the  high  grass,  or,  in  case  the 
for  the  preservation  of  the  various  creatures  dam  was  obliged  to  leave  them  to  provide  for 
which  compose  it.  The  kangaroo  inhabits  a her  own  safety,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  her 
country  where  there  are  enormous  tufts  of  the  to  find  her  young  agai*.  By  means,  how- 
coarsest  grass,  growing  in  swamps  and  marshy  ever,  of  the  abdominal  pouch,  in  which  the 
ground,  each  tuft  being  several  feet  in  height,  young  reside,  and  which  they  only  leave  either 
and  at  a considerable  distance  from  each  for  exercise  and  amusement,  they  share  the 
other,  or  else  they  frequent  rocky  or  bushy  fate  of  their  dam.  I have,  however,  been 
ground.  By  means  of  the  great  strength  of  assured  that  those  kangaroos,  which  have 
their  tail  and  hind  feet,  they  can  even  make  been  domesticated  and  bred  in  this  country 
bounds  in  succession  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  are  gradually  losing  the  use  of  the  pouch  as 
feet  in  length,  and  several  feet  in  height,  from  a place  of  refuge  for  their  young,  that  the 
one  tuft  of  grass,  or  from  one  rock  or  bush,  size  and  strength  of  the  tail  is  diminishing, 
to  another,  and  thus  escape  from  their  pur-  and  that  they  more  irequently  use  all  four  of 
■uers.  Not  u this  all ; for  such  is  the  their  feet  in  running.” — Jonh’s  OLHSMiMoa. 
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OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 


HA^^NO  pone  through  the  description  of  those  quadrupeds  that,  by  resembling 
each  other  in  some  strik- 
ing particular,  admit  of 
being  grouped  together 
and  considered  under 
one  point  of  view,  we 
now  come  to  tliose  insu- 
lated sorts  that  bear  no 
similitude  with  the  rest, 
and  that  to  be  distinctly 
described  must  be  se- 
parately considered.’' 

The  foremost  of  these, 
and  in  ev6ry  respect  the 
noblest  quadruped  in  na- 
ture, is  the  elephant,  not 
less  remarkable  for  its 
size  than  its  docility  and 

understanding.  All  his-  (The  Elephaut.) 

tonans  concur  m giving 

it  the  character  of  the  most  sagacious  animal  next  to  man ; and  yet,  were  we  to 


* Ths  Genus  Ei.ephas. — All  the  accurate 
knowledge  which  we  at  present  possess  rela- 
tive to  the  mode  of  propagation,  the  growth, 
the  disposition,  and  faculties  of  the  elephant, 
is  founded  on  observations  made  upon  the 
Asiatic  species  : and  it  may  be  doubted  how 
far  we  are  warranted  in  referring  the  attributes 
of  this  to  the  less  commonly  known  elephant, 
which  ranges  uncontrolled  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa.  Buffon,  indeed,  and  most  writers 
previous  to  Cuvier,  have  applied  the  remarks' 
of  observers  to  both  species  indiscriminately, 
for  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  subjected 
to  the  penetrating  scrutiny  of  the  latter  cele- 
brated naturalist  that  their  real  specific  difier- 
ence  was  distinctly  pointed  out. 

' In  this  country  it  naturally  happens,  from 
our  relations  with  the  East  Indies,  that  the 
elephant  which  is  most  commonly  exhibited 
in  menageries  is  of  the  Asiatic  species.  The 
two  young  individuals,  which  have  been  seen 
to  such  arlvantage  during  the  past  summer 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  are 
of  this  kind.  In  the  menagerie  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  however,  there  is  at  present  a fine 
young  African  elephant  {Elephas  Africanus, 
Cuv.),  as  well  as  a noble  Asiatic  one  {Elephas 
Indtcus,  Cuv.).  Hence  the  most  ample  op- 
portunities have  been  afforded  to  the  eminent 
naturalists  who  have  the  charge  of  that  tnily 
national  establishment  to  determine  accurately 
the  sum  and  nature  of  their  specific  differ- 


ences, and  to  furnish  the  world  with  figures 
of  unquestionable  fidelity,  and  executed  under 
all  the  advantages  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  arts. 

The  head  of  the  elephant  of  Africa  is 
smaller,  more  elongated,  and  less  irregular  in 
its  contour  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
The  summit  is  rounded  instead  of  being 
divided  by  a central  longitudinal  depression. 
But  the  iriost  striking  feature  in  the  African 
elephant  is  the  enormous  size  of  his  ears, 
which  extend  over  his  shoulders,  and  when 
agitated  to  and  fro,  beat  the  air  with  a vio- 
lence and  noise  equal  to  that  produced  by  the 
flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  condor  or  other 
huge  bird.  On  the  thick  integument  which 
invests  the  disproportionately  small  foot  of 
the  elephant  five  hoofs  may  be  observed  on 
the  fore  foot  in  both  species,  whilst  on  the 
hind  foot  four  hoofs  are  observable  in  the 
Asiatic  elephant,  and  three  only  in  the  Afri- 
can. We  should  be  mistaken,  however,  in 
supposing  that  the -number  of  toes  strictly 
corresponded  to  these  outward  indications; 
for  in  both  species,  when  the  skin  and  flesh 
are  removed  and  the  bony  framework  is  ex- 
posed, these  huge  productions  of  nature  are 
seen  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  same 
plan,  and  the  ultimate  divisions  of  all  the  four 
extremities  are  seen  in  the  skeleton  to  be  into 
five  distinct  parts  or  toes.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis  in 
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take  our  idea  of  its  capacity  from  its  outward  appearance^  tve  should  be  led  to  con- 
ceive very  meanly  of  his  abilities.  The  elephant,  at  first  view,  presents  the  spec- 
tator with  an  enormous  mass  of  flesh  that  seems  scarcely  animated.  Its  huge 
bo  dy,  covered  with  a callous  hide  without  hair ; its  large  misshapen  legs  that  seem 


the  African  elephant  is  better  constrycted  as 
a prehensile  organ,  and  that  he  seizes  thin 
substances  with  greater  ease  and  effect  than 
his  eastern  relative.  The  tail  in  the  African 
species  is  shorter  by  half  its  length  than  in 
the  Asiatic.  These  characters  are  open  to 
superficial  inspection,  and  may  be  readily 
seized  by  the  youngest  student  of  zoology ; 
but  the  most  important  specific  distinction 
n-quires  a closer  investigation  : it  is  derived 
from  the  differences  presented  by  the  worn- 
down  surfaces  of  the  grinding  teeth; — those 
of  the  Asiatic  elephant  presenting  parallel 
transverse  wavy  ridges,  while  the  African’s 
grinders  are  marked  by  transverse  lozenge- 
shaped  ridges.  The  degree  of  difference, 
therefore,  between  those  two  animals,  when 
strictly  considered  with  reference  to  the  mo- 
dern methods  in  zoology,  is  even  greater  than 
usually  separates  species  such  as  the  dog  and 
wolf;  and  is  equivalent  rather  to  that  which 
distinguishes  the  dug  from  the  hyena.  A 
distinct  generic  name  (^Loxodonte)  has  there- 
fore been  proposed  for  the  African  elephant. 

The  Asiatic  elephant  is  generally  seen 
under  all  the  favourable  circumstances  that 
an  association  with  man  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. His  wants  being  supplied,  his  passions 
moderated,  and  his  intellectual  powers  deve- 
loped by  tuition,  we  find  him  elevated  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  his  nature  can 
sustain ; and  in  return  he  renders  all  his  en- 
dowments subservient  to  the  wants  and  luxu- 
ries of  his  master.  But  in  the  history  of  the 
elephant  of  Africa  the  scene  is  sadly  reversed. 
In  the  wild  regions  which  he  traverses  we 
find  that,  in  his  relations  to  mankind,  mutual 
fear  and  deadly  enmity  usurp  the  place  of 
services  and  benefactions.  How  often  in  the 
records  of  African  travellers  is  the  following 
picture  presented  ! A tribe  of  Africans,  of  a 
mild  and  unwarlike  disposition,  cultivate  a 
fertile  spot  on  the  banks  of  some  large  stream, 
and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  rice- 
grounds,  fields  oi  maize,  and  plantations  of 
sugar-cane.  The  time  of  harvest  having 
arrived,  they  rejoice  at  the  ample  store  of 
nutriment  provided  for  their  subsistence  dur- 
ing the  unproductive  months.  In  a single 
night  the  hopes  of  a season  are  blighted. 
With  nishing  noise,  and  the  earth  trembling 
beneath  their  tread,  a herd  of  wild  and  hungry 
elephants  come  suddenly  upon  the  devoted 
settlement,  attracted  by  the  ripened  vegeta- 
bles. The  jioor  negroes,  surprised  in  sleep. 
Slid  destitute  of  fire-arms,  in  vain  attempt  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  these  formidable  in- 
vaders. Their  simple  huts  are  overturned  ; 
uiid  such  as  are  unable  to  escape  are  beaten 


down  with  an  irresistible  blow  of  the  proboscis, 
trodden  under  foot,  or  gored  to  death.  The 
morning  displays  to  the  survivors  the  spot 
which  had  been  occupied  by  their  plantations 
converted  into  a wilderness  and  swamp ; for 
the  elephants  tread  down  and  destroy  more 
than  they  consume.  A famine  succeeds,  and 
pestilence,  its  usual  concomitant ; and  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  tribe  are  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  perishing  through  hunger, 
or  of  selling  themselves  as  slaves  to  a more 
fortunate  tribe. 

But  for  occasional  ravages  of  this  descrip- 
tion man  takes  ample  vengeance,  by  the  un- 
ceasing warfare  waged  against  the  offenders 
for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  All  the  methods 
of  capture  practised  against  the  elephant  of 
Africa  have  his  destruction  for  their  end,  his 
utility  being  confined  to  the  ivory  he  furnishes 
for  commerce ; for  the  tusks  of  this  species  are 
very  large,  and  of  equal  size  both  in  the  male 
and  female.  We  are  informed  by  Lander 
that  the  negroes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  employ  a very  simple  stratagem  to 
insure  the  destruction  of  their  ponderous  and 
dreaded  neighbour.  In  one  of  the  beaten 
tracks  by  which  the  elephants  pass  down  from 
the  forests  to  bathe  in  the  stream,  a lance  is 
fixed  in  the  ground,  pointing  towards  the 
part  from  which  they  issue : this  being  con- 
cealed by  brushwood,  penetrates  the  abdomen 
of  the  foremost  elephant,  who,  feeling  the 
smart,  instead  of  retreating  backwards,  blindly 
rushes  on  with  augmented  speed,  and  thus  is 
mortally  wounded.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cape,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  commercial  settlements  are  situ- 
ated, and  fire-arms  have  been  introduced, 
those  weapons  are  commonly  employed.  This 
method  of  destruction  requires  great  courage, 
patience,  and  capability  of  bearing  fatigue, 
and  is  attended  with  considerable  personal 
risk  to  the  hunters.  A third  method,  which 
requires  still  more  address,  consists  in  enticing 
the  elephant  to  pursue  a mounted  hunter  on 
the  open  plain,  while  the  huge  pursuer  is 
hamstringed  by  a sabre  cut  inflicted  by  ano- 
ther hunter  behind  him.  One  might  infer 
from  the  previous  summary  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  African  elephant,  as  relates 
to  man,  that  his  disposition  was  naturally 
vicious,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  domes- 
tication. But  there  is  no  real  ground  for  such 
a conclusion.  Were  the  Africans  raised  to 
the  same  degrees  of  civilization  as  the  Asiatics, 
there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  their  species 
of  elephant  might  be  made  equally  useful  in 
a state  of  servitude;  for  the  specimen  now 
living  in  the  French  National  Menagerie  hH 
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ecarcely  formed  for  motion  ; its  little  eyes,  large  ears,  and  long  trunic — all  give 
it  an  air  of  extreme  stupidity.  But  our  prejudices  will  soon  subside  when  we 
come  to  examine  its  history  : they  will  even  serve  to  increase  our  surprise  when 
we  consider  the  various  advantages  it  derives  from  so  clumsy  a conformation. 

The  elephant  is  seen  from  seven  to  no  less  than  fifteen  feet  high.''^  Whatever 
care  we  take  to  imagine  a large  animal  beforehand,  yet  the  first  siglit  of  this 
huge  creature  never  fails  to  strike  us  with  astonishment,  and  in  some  measure 
to  exceed  our  idea.  Having  been  used  to  smaller  animals,  we  have  scarce  any 
conception  of  its  magnitude  ; for  a moving  column  of  flesh,  fourteen  feet  high, 
is  an  object  so  utterly  different  from  those  we  are  constantly  presented  with, 
that  to  be  conceived  it  must  be  actually  seen. 

Of  all  quadrupeds  the  elephant  is  the  strongest  as  well  a.s  the  largest ; and 
yet,  in  a state  of  nature,  it  is  neithef  fierce  nor  formidable. (^)  Mild,  peaceful, 
and  brave,  it  never  abuses  its  power  or  its  strength,  and  only  uses  its  force  for 
its  own  protection,  or  that  of  its  community .f 


not  shown  less  intelligence  than  the  Asiatic 
elephant.  It  has  learned  the  same  tricks, 
and  has  performed  the  same  motions  and 
exercises,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
in  the  same  period  of  time.  It  is  as  affec- 
tionate to  those  who  feed  him,  and  as  obedient 
to  their  commands.  The  Carthaginians, 
moreover,  employed  elephants  for  all  the  pur- 
poses that  they  have  served  in  other  parts  of 
the  civilized  world ; and  they  must  have  de- 
rived their  supply  from  the  species  under  con- 
sideration. Cuvier  gives  the  following  con- 
cise account  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
elephant : — “ Homer  speaks  frequently  of 
ivory,  but  knew  not  the  animal  whence  it  was 
derived.  The  first  of  the  Greeks  who  saw 
the  elephant  were  Alexander  and  his  soldiers, 
when  they  fought  with  Porus ; and  they  must 
have  observed  them  well,  for  Aristotle  gives  a 
complete  history  of  this  animal,  and  much 
truer  in  its  details  than  those  of  our  moderns. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Antigonus 
possessed  the  greatest  number  of  elephants. 
Pyrrhus  first  brought  them  into  Italy  472 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome : they 
were  disembarked  at  Tarentum.  The  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  these  animals  were  entirely 
strange,  gave  them  the  name  of  Leucanian 
Bulls.  Curius  Dentatus,  who  captured  four 
of  these  animals  from  Pyrrhus,  brought  them 
to  Rome  for  the  ceremony  of  his  triumph. 
These  were  the  first  which  were  there  exhi- 
bited, but  afterwards  they  became  in  some 
measure  common.  Metellus  having  van- 
quished the  Carthaginians  in  Sicilv,  con- 
ducted their  elephants  to  Rome  on  rafts,  to 
the  number  of  a hundred  and  twenty,  accord- 
ing to  Seneca — of  a hundred  and  forty-two, 
according  to  Pliny.  Claudius  Pulcher  had 
combats  of  the  elephant  in  the  circus  in  655; 
and  similar  combats,  either  of  elephant  against 
elephant,  of  the  elephant  against  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  bull,  or  the  gladiator,  were  exhibited 
by  LucuUus,  Pompey,  Caesar,  Claudius,  and 


Nero.  Pompey  harnessed  them  to  his  car 
during  his  triumph  for  Africa.  Gerraanicus 
exhibited  some  which  danced  in  a rude  fa- 
shion. In  the  reign  of  Nero  they  were  seen 
to  dance  on  a rope,  carrying  at  the  same  time 
a Roman  knight.  One  may  read  in  ./^lian 
the  extraordinary  feats  they  were  brought  to 
execute.  It  is  true  they  were  trained  to  them 
from  their  earliest  age,  and  i^lian  says  even, 
expressly,  that  these  dancing  elephants  were 
brought  forth  at  Rome.  This  assertion,  with 
the  confirmation  it  has  received  in  our  own 
day  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Corse,  leads 
us  to  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  multiply  this 
useful  animal  in  a state  of  domestication. 

* SizK. — The  elephant  rarely  exceeds  nine 
feet  in  height.  The  tallest  ever  found  in  Ben- 
al  was  the  Paugul,  or  Mad  Elephant,  well 
nown  about  the  year  1780:  it  measured 
nearly  twelve  feet  at  the  shoulder,  an<l  was 
stout  in  proportion.  The  average  of  full- 
grown  elephants  may  be  estimated  at  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  feet  high. 

f Account  of  a Fight  between  a Tionn 
AND  AN  Elephant. — In  the  midst  of  a grassy 
plain,  about  half  a mile  lung  and  nearly  as 
much  in  breadth,  about  sixty  or  seventy  fine 
elephants  were  drawn  up  in  several  ranks, 
each  anima'.  being  provided  with  a mahawat 
and  a hauda,  which  was  empty.  On  one  side 
were  jilaced  convenient  seats ; the  governor, 
mandarins,  and  a numerous  train  of  soldiers, 
being  also  present  at  the  spectacle.  A crowd 
of  spectators  occupied  the  side  opposite.  The 
tiger  was  bound  to  a stake  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  plain,  by  means  of  a stout  rope  fastened 
round  his  loins.  Wo  soon  perceived  how  uir- 
equal  was  the  combat.  The  claws  of  the  poor 
animal  had  been  turn  out,  and  a strong  stitch 
bound  the  lips  together,  and  prevented  him 
from  opening  his  mouth.  On  being  turned 
loose  from  the  cage,  he  attempted  to  bound 
over  the  plain ; but,  finding  all  attempts  to 

Where  I add 


{gj  1 have  extracted  the  greatest  part  of  this  description  from  Mr.  Bufibn. 
1 mark  with  commas,  “ thus.” 
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In  their  natural  state,  they  rielijjht  to  live  along  the  sides  of  rivers,  to  keep  iit 
the  deepest  vales,  to  refresh  tlieinselves  in  the  most  shady  forests  and  watery 
places.  They  cannot  live  far  from  the  water  : and  they  always  disturb  it  belore 
tliey  drink.  1 hey  often  fill  their  trunk  with  it,  either  to  cool  that  organ,  or  to 
divert  themselves  by  spurting  it  out  like  a fountain.  They  are  equally  distressed 
by  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; and,  to  avoid  the  lorm^,  they  irequcmiy 
take  shelter  in  the  most  obscure  reces.ses  of  the  lorest,  or  often  plunge  into  the 
water,  and  even  swim  from  the  continent  into  i.slands  some  leagues  distant  from 
the  shore.  Their  chief  food  is  of  the  vegetable  kind,  for  they  loathe  all  kind 
of  animal  diet.  When  one  among  their  number  happens  to  light  ujion  a spot 
of  good  pasture,  he  calls  the  rest,  and  invites  them  to  share  in  the  entertainment; 
but  it  must  be  a very  copious  pasture  indeed  that  can  supply  the  necessities  ot 
the  vvhole  band.  As  with  their  broad  and  heavy  feet  they  sink  deep  wherevei 
they  go,  they  destroy  much  more  than  they  devour;  so  that  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  change  their  quarters,  and  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another, 

Such  are  the  habits  of  this  animal  considered  in  a social  light;  and  if  we 
regard  it  as  an  individual,  we  shall  find  its  powers  still  more  extraordinary. 
With  a very  awkward  appearance,  it  possesses  all  the  .senses  in  great  perfection, 
and  is  capable  of  applying  them  to  more  useful  purposes  than  any  other  quadru- 
ped. 'Fhe  elephant,  as  we  observed,  has  very  small  eyes  when  compared  to 
tlie  enormous  bulk  of  its  body.  But,  though  their  minuteness  may  at  first  sight 
appear  deformed,  yet,  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  they  are  seen  to  exhibit 
a variety  of  expression,  and  to  discover  the  various  sensations  with  which  it  is 
moved.  It  turns  them  with  attention  and  friendship  to  its  master  ; it  seems  to 
reflect  and  deliberate  ; and,  as  its  passions  slowly  succeed  each  other,  their  vari- 
ous workings  are  distinctly  seen.  ... 

The  elephant  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  hearing.  Its  ears 
are  extremely  large,  and  greater  in  proportion  than  even  those  of  an  ass.  They 
are  usually  dependent ; but  it  can  readily  raise  and  move  them.  They  serve, 
also,  to  wipe  its  eyes,  and  to  protect  them  against  the  dust  and  flies  that  might 
otherwise  incommode  them.  It  appears  delighted  with  music,  and  very  readily 
learns  to  beat  time,  to  move  in  measure,  and  even  to  join  its  voice  to  the  sound 
of  the  drum  and  the  trumpet.  ... 

This  animal’s  sense  of  smelling  is  not  only  exquisite,  but  it  is  in  a great  mea- 
sure pleased  with  the  same  odours  that  delight  mankind.  The  elephant  gathers 


extricate  himself  useless,  he  threw  himself  at 
length  upon  the  grass,  till,  seeing  a large 
elephant  with  long  tusks  approach,  he  got  up 
and  faced  the  coining  danger.  The  elephant 
was  by  this  attitude  and  the  horrid  growl  of 
the  tiger  too  much  intimidated,  and  turned 
aside,  while  the  tiger  pursued  him  heavily, 
and  struck  him  with  his  fore  paw  upon  the 
hind  quarter,  quickening  liis  pace  not  a little. 

The  mahawat  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
elephant  to  the  charge  again  beiore  he  had 
gone  far,  and  this  time  he  rushed  ou  furiously, 
driving  his  tusks  into  the  earth  under  the 
tiger,  .md,  lifting  him  up  fairly,  gave  him  a 
tleat  cast  to  the  distance  of  aiiout  thirty  feet. 
I’liis  was  an  interesting  point  in  the  combat, 
riie  tiger  lay  along  on  the  ground  as  if  he 
Here  dead,  yet  it  appeared  that  he  had  sus- 
tained no  material  injury ; for,  on  the  next 
attack,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of 
defence,  and,  as  the  elephant  was  again  aliout 
to  take  him  up,  he  sprung  upon  his  torehead, 
fixing  his  hind  feet  upon  the  trunk  of  the 

former.  . , • 

The  elephant  was  wounded  in  this  attack, 


and  so  much  frightened,  that  nothing  could 
prevent  him  from  breaking  tlirough  every 
obstacle,  and  fairly  running  off.  The  maha- 
wat was  considered  to  have  failed  in  his  duty, 
and  soon  after  was  brought  uj)  to  the  governor 
with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  and 
on  the  spot  received  a hundred  lashes  of  tlie 
rattan. 

Another  elephant  was  now  brought,  but  the 
tiger  made  less  resistance  on  each  successive 
attack.  It  was  evident  that  the  tosses  ho 
received  must  soon  occasion  his  death. 

All  the  elephants  were  furnished  with  tusks, 
and  tlie.  mode  of  attack  in  every  instance,  for 
several  others  were  called  forward,  was  that  of 
rushing  upon  the  tiger,  thrusting  their  tusks 
under  him,  raising  him,  and  throwing  him  to 
a distance.  Of  their  trunks  they  evidently 
were  very  careful,  rolling  them  cautiously  up 
under  tlie  chin.  When  tlie  tiger  was  perfectly 
dead,  an  elephant  was  brouglit  up,  wlto,  in- 
stead of  raising  the  tiger  in  liis  tusks,  seized 
him  with  his  trunk,  and  in  general  cast  him 
to  the  distance  of  thirty  feet. — Arcana  01/ 
Science  von  18211. 
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flowers  with  great  pleasure  and  attention:  it  picks  them  up  one  by  one,  un’te*' 
them  into  a nosegay,  and  seems  charmed  with  the  perfume.  The  orange  flovye- 
seems  to  be  particularly  grateful  both  to  its  sense  of  taste  and  smelling  : it  sfripi 
the  tree  of  all  its  verdure,  and  eats  every  part  of  it,  even  to  the  branches  them- 
selves. It  seeks  in  the  meadows  the  most  odoriferous  plants  to  feed  upon  ; and 
in  the  woods  it  prefers  the  cocoa,  the  banana,  the  palm,  and  the  sago  tree,  to  all 
others.  As  the  shoots  of  these  are  tender  and  filled  with  pith,  it  eats  not  only 
the  leaves  and  the  fruits,  but  even  the  branches,  the  trunk,  and  the  whole  plant 
to  the  very  roots. 

Put  it  is  in  the  sense  of  touching  that  this  animal  excels  all  others  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  perhaps  even  man  himself.  The  organ  of  this  sense  lies  wholly 
in  the  trunk,  which  is  an  instrument  peculiar  to  this  animal,  and  that  serves  it 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a hand.  The  mink  is,  properly  speaking,  onl>  the  snout 
lengthened  out  to  a great  extent,  hollow  like  a pipe,  and  ending  in  two  openings, 
or  nostrils,  like  those  of  a hog.  An  elephant  of  fourteen  feet  high  has  the  trunk 
about  eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  and  a half  in  circumference  at  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  thickest.  It  is  hollow  all  along,  but  with  a partition  running  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other;  so  that  though  outwardly  it  appears  like  a single 
pipe,  it  is  inwardly  divided  into  two.  This  fleshy  tube  is  composed  of  nerves 
and  muscles,  covered  with  a proper  skin  of  a blackish  colour,  like  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  body.  It  is  capable  of  being  moved  in  every  direction — of  being 
lengthened  and  shortened,  of  being  bent  or  straightened— so  pliant  as  to  em- 
brace any  body  it  is  applied  to,  and  yet  so  strong  that  nothing  can  be  torn  from 
the  gripe.  By  means  of  this,  the  elephant  can  take  a pin  from  the  ground,  untie 
the  knots  of  a rope,  unlock  a door,  and  even  write  with  a pen.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  object  is  too  large  for  the  trunk  to  grasp  ; in  such  a case,  the 
elephant  makes  use  of  another  expedient  as  admirable  as  any  of  the  former.  It 
applies  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  to  the  surface  of  the  object,  and,  sucking  up 
its  breath,  lifts  and  sustains  such  a weight  as  the  air  in  that  case  is  capable  of 
keeping  suspended.*  In  this  manner  this  instrument  is  useful  in  most  of  the 
purposes  of  life  ; it  is  an  organ  of  smelling,  of  touching,  and  of  suction  ; it  not 
only  provides  for  the  animal’s  necessities  and  comforts,  but  it  also  serves  for  its 
ornament  and  defence.f 


* Instinct  and  Reason. — As  Mr.  Jesse 
observes  in  his  Gleanings,  “ It  is  impossible 
to  define  where,  instinct  et^ds  and  reason 
begins  in  some  animals  for,  from  his  ob- 
servations on  nature,  his  conviction  is,  that 
if  our  race  has  been  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished by  receiving  the  full  light  of  reason, 
some  sparks  and  glimmerings  of  the  same 
divine  faculty  have  been  vouchsafed  hy  the 
same  forming  and  almighty  hand  to  our  infe- 
rior fellow-creatures : — 

They  also  know. 

And  reason  not  contemptibly.— Mn, ton. 

“ I was  one  day,”  he  says,  feeding  the 
poor  elephant  (who  was  so  barbarously  put 
to  death  at  Exeter  ’Change)  with  potatoe.s, 
•'hich  he  took  out  of  my  hand.  One  of  them, 
..  .-ound  one,  fell  on  the  floor,  just  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  proboscis.  He  leaned  against 
his  wooden  bar,  put  out  his  trunk,  and  could 
just  touch  the  potato,  but  could  not  pick  it 
up.  After  several  ineffectual  efforts,  he  at 
last  blew  the  potato  against  the  opposite  wall 
with  sufficient  force  to  make  it  rebound,  and 
he  then,  without  difficulty,  secured  it.  Now, 
it  is  fjuite  clear,  1 think,  that  instinct  never 
taught  tire  elephant  to  procure  his  food  in 
this  manner  • and  it  must,  therefore,  have 


been  reason,  or  some  intellecttial  faculty, 
which  enabled  him  to  be  so  good  a judge  of 
cause  and  effect.  Indeed,  the  reflecting 
power  of  some  animals  is  quite  extraordinary. 
I had  a dog  who  was  much  attached  to  me, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
tied  up  on  a Sunday  morning  to  prevent  his 
accompanying  me  to  church,  would  conceal 
himself  in  good  time  on  that  day.  and  I was 
sure  to  find  him  either  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  or  if  he  could  get  in,  under  the  place 
where  I usually  sat. — Qi.eaninos. 

t Elephant’s  Trunk.— The  elephant  inva- 
riably puts  his  trunk  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
danger.  The  trunk  is  extremely  tender.  The 
male  seems  to  rely  chiefly  on  its  teeth.  The 
tnmk  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  supplies 
itself  with  food,  and,  in  cases  of  blindness,  to 
save  it  from  falling  into  danger.  Captain 
Williamson  says,  speaking  of  a hog-chase, 
and  the  defence  of  the  elephant, — ''  When 
elephants  find  hogs  intent  on  getting  under 
their  bellies,  with  the  intention  to  rip,  they 
sometimes  lay  down  with  astonishing  quick- 
ness ; thereby  not  only  protecting  their  intes- 
tines from  injury,  but  often  emshing  the  hog. 

1 had  once  a little  elephant  which  had  been 
repeatedly  charged  by  hogs,  and  used,  when 
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But,  though  ihe  elephant  be  tints  admirably  supplied  by  its  trunk,  yet,  with 
*espect  to  the  rest  of  its  conformation,  it  is  unwieldy  and  helpless.  The  neck  is 
BO  short  that  it  can  scarce  turn  the  head,  and  must  wheel  round  in  order  to  dis- 
cover an  enemy  from  behind.  The  hunters  that  attack  it  upon  that  quarter 
generally  thus  escape  the  effects  of  its  indignation,  and  find  time  to  renew  their 
assaults  while  the  elephant  is  turning  to  face  them.  To  the  rest  of  the  elephant’s 
incumbrances  may  be  added  its  enormous  tusks,  which  are  unserviceable  for 
chevving,  and  are  only  weapons  of  defence.  These,  as  the  animal  grows  old, 
become  so  heavy  that  it  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  holes  in  the  walls  of  its 
stall  to  rest  them  in,  and  ease  itself  of  the  fatigue  of  their  support.  It  is  well 
known  to  what  an  amazing  size  these  tusks  grow:  they  are  two  in  number,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  sometimes  found  above  six  feet  long. 

The  hide  of  the  elephant  is  as  remarkable  as  any  other  part.  It  is  not  covered 
over  with  hair  as  in  the  generality  of  quadrupeds,  but  is  nearly  bare.  Here  and 
there  indeed,  a few  bristles  are  seen  growing  in  the  scars  and  wrinkles  of  the 
body,  and  very  thinly  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  skin  ; but  in  general  the 
head  is  dry,  rough,  and  Avrinkled,  and  resembling  more  the  bark  of  an  old  tree 
than  the  skin  of  an  animal.  This  grows  thicker  every  year,  and  by  a constant 
addition  of  substance,  it  at  length  contracts  that  disorder  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  elephantiasis  or  Arabian  leprosy  ; a disease  to  which  man  as  well  as 
the  elephant,  is  often  subject.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Indians  rub  the 
elephant  with  oil,  and  frequently  bathe  it  to  preserve  its  pliancy,  fo  the  incon- 
veniences of  this  disorder  is  added  another,  arising  from  the  great  sensibility  of 
those  parts  that  are  not  callous.  Upon  these  the  ilies  settle  in  great  abundance, 
and  torment  this  animal  unceasingly;  to  remedy  which,  the  elephant  tries  all 
its  arts;  uses  not  only  its  tail  and  trunk  in  the  natural  manner  to  keep  them 
off,  but  even  takes  the  branch  of  a tree,  or  a bundle  of  hay,  to  strike  them  off 
with.  When  this  fails,  it  often  gathers  up  the  dust  with  its  trunk,  and  thus 
covers  all  the  sensible  places.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  seen  to  dust  itself 
several  times  a day,  and  particularly  upon  leaving  the  bath. 

Water  is  as  necessary  to  this  animal  as  food  itself.*  When  in  a state  of 


ever  she  got  one  under  her  belly,  to  hustle  it 
with  all  four  legs — kicking  it  in  such  a man- 
ner as  rarely  failed  to  deprive  it  of  the  means 
of  escape.” 

Lovk  of  Water.  — Notwithstanding 
the  massiveness  of  his  frame,  the  elephant  is 
not  without  a certain  degree  of  lightness  in 
his  motions.  He  has  a tolerably  quick  trot, 
and  easily  overtakes  a man  at  full  speed ; 
but  as  he  cannot  turn  rapidly,  one  may  escape 
by  turning  suddenly  to  one  side.  Being  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  water,  he  easily  swims ; 
and  his  motions  iu  that  element  are  of  the 
most  free  and  lively  description.  Every  one 
who  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  elephant  sport- 
ing in  his  bath  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
during  the  summer  of  last  year  must  acknow- 
ledge the  gratification  and  surprise  excited 
by  the  ease  and  variety  of  his  actions.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  liberal  space 
allowed  for  his  paddock  and  pond,  our  saga- 
cious animal  seemed  not  contented  until  ho 
had  rendered  his  domain  still  more  analogous 
to  the  favourite  haunts  of  his  species  in  their 
native  clime.  This  he  efiected  by  forming  a 
miniature  swamp  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  his  pond,  pumping  up  with  his  proboscis 
repeated  quantities  of  water,  and  treading  it 
into  the  soil,  which  thus  was  soon  converted 
into  a mud  bath  of  a few  feet  iu  denth.  In 


this  he  seemed  peculiarly  delighted,  rubbing 
and  rolling  himself  about,  and  expressing  big 
gratification  at  the  same  time  bj  uttering 
peculiar  shrill  guttural  notes,  and  flapping 
his  ears.  In  a state  of  nature  this  species 
prefers  the  banks  of  rivers,  for  heat  as  well  as 
cold  annoys  him.-  lie  is  under  a constant 
necessity  of  moistening  his  hard  and  rough 
skin,  which  otherwise  is  so  apt  to  be  exco- 
riated ; and  he  not  only  w.iters  it,  but  throws 
over  it  dust,  grass,  straw,  &c. 

Although  this  integument  is  so  thick,  it 
appears  nevertheless  to  be  extremely  sensi- 
ble, especially  about  the  face,  the  legs,  and 
the  under  part  of  the  neck  and  body.  Wo 
have  sometimes  seen  the  young  elephant 
above  mentioned,  in  the  Society’s  menagerie, 
take  a small  branch  in  his  trunk,  and  switch 
away  the.  flies  the  moment  they  alighted  on 
any  of  those  parts. — ZooLoaiCAi.  Magazine. 

Soil  Diseases. — A removal  from  their  na- 
tive soil  and  climate  is  highly  dangerous  to 
elephants,  subjecting  them  to  a variety  of 
acute  diseases,  the  ophthalmia  in  particular. 
Elephants  are  natives  of  a cool  soil,  indeed  of 
a wet  one,  and  in  their  native  state  feed  on 
watery  aliments,  and  take  great  delight  in 
ranging  among  swamps  The  feet  of  the 
elephant  are  from  its  bi  k habituated  to.  ^ 
soft  moist  verdure. 
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Jiature,  the  elephant  rarely  quits  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  often  stands  in 
■water  up  to  the  belly.  In  a state  of  servitude,  the  Indians  take  equal  care 
to  provide  a proper  .supply  ; they  wash  it  with  great  address;  they  give  it  all 
the  conveniences  for  lending  assistance  to  itself;  they  smooth  the  skin  with  a 
pumice  stone,  and  then  rub  it  over  with  oils,  essences,  and  odours. 

it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  animal  furnished  with  so  many  various 
advantages,  both  of  strength,  sagacity,  and  obedience,  should  be  taken  into  the 
service  of  man.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  elephant,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  employed  either  for  the  purposes  of  labour,  of  war,  or  of  ostentation  ; 
to  increase  the  grandeur  of  eastern  princes,  or  to  extend  their  dominions.  We 
have  hitherto  been  describing  this  animal  in  its  natural  state  ; we  now  come  to 
consider  it  in  a different  view,  as  taken  from  the  forest  and  reduced  to  human 
obedience.  We  are  now  to  behold  this  brave  harmless  creature  as  learning  a 
lesson  from  mankind,  and  instructed  by  him  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  massacre, 
and  devastation.  We  are  now  to  behold  this  half  reasoning  animal  led  into  the 
field  of  battle,  and  wondering  at  those  tumults  and  that  madness  which  he  is 
compelled  to  increase.  The  elephant  is  a native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  being 
found  neither  in  Europe  nor  America.  In  Africa  he  still  retains  his  natural 
liberty.  The  savage  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world,  instead  of  attempting 
to  subdue  this  powerful  creature  to  their  necessities,  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
protect  themselves  from  his  fury.  Formerly,  indeed,  during  the  splendour  of 
the  Carthaginian  empire,  elephants  were  used  in  their  wars;  but  this  was  only 
a transitory  gleam  of  human  power  in  that  part  of  the  globe ; the  natives  of 
Africa  have  long  since  degenerated,  and  the  elephant  is  only  known  among  them 
from  his  devastations.  How'ever,  there  are  no  elephants  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa  at  present,  there  being  none  found  on  this  side  of  Mount  Atlas.  It 
is  beyond  the  river  Senegal  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers,  and 
so  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  In 
this  extensive  region  they  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  But  although  these  animals  are  most  plentiful  in  Africa,  it  is 
only  in  Asia  that  the  greatest  elephants  are  found,  and  rendered  subservient  to 
human  command. In  Africa,  the  largest  do  not  exceed  ten  feet  high ; in  Asia 
they  are  found  from  ten  to  fifteen.  Their  price  increases  in  proportion  to  their 
size  ; and  when  they  exceed  a certain  bulk,  like  jewels,  their  value  then  rises 
as  the  fancy  is  pleased  to  estimate.  The  largest  are  entirely  kept  for  the  service 
of  princes ; and  are  maintained  with  the  utmost  magnificence  and  at  the  greatest 
expense. 

As  the  art  of  war  is  but  very  little  improved  in  Asia,  there  are  few  princes  of 
the  East  who  do  not  procure  and  maintain  as  many  elephants  as  they  are  able, 
and  place  great  confidence  on  their  assistance  in  an  engagement.  For  this 
purpose,  they  are  obliged  to  take  them  wild  in  their  native  forests  ; and  tame 
them ; for  the  elephant  never  breeds  in  a state  of  servitude.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  in  this  extraordinary  creature,  that  his  generative 
powers  totally  fail  when  he  comes  under  the  dominion  of  man ; as  if  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  propagate  a race  of  slaves  to  increase  the  pride  of  his  conqueror. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  quadruped  that  will  not  breed  in  its  own  native 
climate,  if  indulged  with  a moderate  share  of  freedom ; and  we  know,  that 
many  of  them  will  coptdate  in  every  climate.  The  elephant  alone  has  never 
been  seen  to  breed  ;(^)  and  though  he  has  been  reduced  under  the  obedience 

* African  Ei.kphant. — Since  1681  no  habits,  so  far  as  those  of  a very  j’oung  animal 
African  elephant  has  been  seen  in  Europe,  can  be  relied  on,  exhibit  none  of  the  ferocity 
until  the  young  female  figured  by  M.  Cuvier,  usually  ascribed  to  it,  and  are,  indeed,  fully  os 
ivhich  is  now  alive  in  Paris,  having  been  sent  mild,  intelligent,  and  tractable  as  those  of  the 
as  a present  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Its  elephant  of  Asia. — Arcana  of  Science,  18:18. 

(g)  Multis  persuasum  est  Elephantem  non  brutorum  sed  homiuum  more  coire.  Quod  retro 
mingit  non  dubitatur.  Hed  ipse  vidi  marem  hujusce  speciei,  in  nostri  regis  stabulis  super 
lajinellam  itidem  inclusam  quadrupedum  more  silieutem,  pene  paululuin  iucurvato,  sed  sutfi. 
cieuter  recto. 
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of  man  for  ages,  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  .the  female  still  remains  a 
secret.’' 

The  Indian  princes  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  multii)ly  the  breed  of 
elephants,  like  that  of  other  animals,  have  been,  at  last,  content  to  separate  the 
males  from  the  females,  to  prevent  those  accesses  of  desire,  which  debilitated, 
without  multiplying  the  species.  In  order  to  take  them  wild  in  the  woods,  a 
spot  of  ground  is  fixed  upon,  which  is  surrounded  with  a strong  pallisacle. 
This  is  made  of  the  thickest  and  the  strongest  trees  ; and  strengthened  bv 
cross  bars  which  give  firmness  to  the  whole.  The  posts  are  fixed  at  such 
distances  from  each  other,  that  a man  can  easily  pass  between  them  ; there 
being  only  one  great  passage  left  open,  through  which  an  elephant  can  easily 
come ; and  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  shut  behind,  as  soon  as  the  beast  is 
ciitered.  To  draw  him  into  this  iuclosure,  it  is  necessary  first  to  find  him  out 
in  the  woods;  and  a female  elephant  is  conducted  along  into  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  where  it  is  obliged  by  its  keeper  to  cry  out  for  the  male.f  The  male 


* Reproduction  op  the  Elephant. — 
The  obscurity  which  formerly  prevailed  re- 
sjiecting  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the 
elephant  has  been  dissipated  in  a great  mea- 
sure by  the  accurate  and  assiduous  observa- 
tions of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Corse.  And  it 
is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  difficulty  of 
eradicating  a popular  error  or  prejudice,  that 
notwithstanding  the  circumstantial  evidence 
and  authentic  description  given  by  this  gen- 
tleman relative  to  the  above  subject,  it  is  still 
very  generally  believed  that  in  a state  of  sub- 
jection the  elephant  is  unalterably  barren; 
and  that  though  it  has  been  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  man  for  ages,  yet,  as  if  it 
liad  a proper  sense  of  its  degraded  condition, 
it  refuses  to  increase  the  pride  and  power  of 
its  conquerors  by  propagating  a race  of  slaves. 
This  circumstance  was  adduced  by  Bufi'un  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
superiority  of  the  elephant,  in  its  moral  con- 
dition, over  other  quadrupeds.  Mr.  Corse, 
who  resided  for  more  than  ten  years  at  Tipe- 
rah,  a province  of  Bengal,  where  herds  of 
elephants  are  taken  every  season,  and  who 
for  five  years  had  the  Company’s  elephant 
hunters  entirely  under  his  direction,  has  com- 
pletely disproved  these  assertions.  Twice 
during  that  period  he  succeeded  in  breeding 
from  elephants  in  a state  of  captivity  and 
servitude,  and  observes  that  this  mode  of 
supplying  the  Indian  community  with  so 
useful  an  animal  is  abandoned  only  from  its 
being  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  me- 
thod by  the  capture  of  the  wild  herds;  since 
the  elephants,  after  being  reduced  by  the 
process  of  training,  require  rest  and  high 
feeding  to  bring  them  into  the  reqidsite  con- 
dition. In  this  way  was  ascertained  the 
precise  period  of  gestation  in  the  elephant, 
which  Mr.  Corse  states  to  be  twenty  months 
and  eighteen  days.  The  .young  animal  when 
born  is  35}/^  inches  high.  It  soon  begins  to 
nibble  and  suck  the  breast,  pressing  it  with 
its  trunk  to  make  the  milk  flow  mure  readily 
into  its  mouth  while  sucking.  It  has  never 
oeen  observed  to  a«e  its  uroboscis  in  any 


other  manner  during  this  act,  but  invariably 
seized  the  nipple  with  the  side  of  its  mouth. 
At  this  period  it  is  a common  practice  with 
the  elephant  attendants  to  raise  a small 
mound  of  earth,  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  for  the  young  one  to  stand  on,  and 
thus  to  save  the  mother  the  trouble  of  bend- 
ing her  body  every  time  she  gives  suck ; for 
she  has  never  been  observed  to  lie  down  for 
that  purpose.  The  nipples  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  are  situated  between  the  fore  legs. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  elephant,  although 
having  but  one  young,  has  by  no  means  a 
strong  atiection  for  it : instances  have  oc- 
cured  of  the  mother  leaving  her  offspring 
and  escaping  into  the  woods.  If  a wild  ele- 
phant happens  to  be  separated  from  her 
young  for  only  two  days,  though  giving  suck, 
she  never  afterwards  recognises  or  acknow- 
ledges it.  “ I have  been  much  mortified,” 
says  Mr.  Corse,  “at  such  unnatural  conduct, 
particularly  when  it  was  evident  the  young 
elephant  knew  its  dam,  and  by  its  plaintive 
cries  aud  submissive  approaches  solicited  her 
assistance.”  During  the  first  year  the  ele- 
phant grows  eleven  inches,  and  is  three  feet 
eleven  inches  high  ; in  the  second  he  grows 
eight  inches ; in  the  third  six ; in  the  fourth 
year  five  inches ; about  the  same  in  the  fifth 
year;  in  the  sixth  year  three  inches  and  a 
half;  and  in  the  seventh  year  two  inches  and 
a half, — mea.suring  then  six  feet  four  inches 
in  height.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years 
the  growth  is  comparatively  slow.  The  male 
is  longer  in  attaining  his  full  growth  than 
the  female,  seldom  having  acquired  it  before 
his  twenty-sixth  year. — Zoolouical  Maga- 
zine. 

f Decoy  Elephants.— The  method  of 
decoying  elephants  is  the  most  singular  ex- 
hibition of  sagacity  which  occurs  in  the 
whole  animal  kingdom.  The  Koomkie  or 
female  elephant  employed  becomes  an  active 
accessary  in  a plot  against  her  fellow-creature, 
discovering  not  only  great  readiness,  but 
much  ingenuity  and  anxiety  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
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very  readily  answers  the  cry,  and  hastens  to  join  her ; which  the  keeper  per- 
ceiving, obliges  her  to  retreat,  still  repeating  the  same  cry,  until  she  leads  the 
animal  into  the  inclosure  already  described,  which  shuts  the  moment  he  is 
entered.  Still,  however,  the  female  proceeds  calling,  and  inviting,  while  the 
male  proceeds  forward  in  the  inclosure,  which  grows  narrower  all  the  way,  and 
until  the  poor  animal  finds  himself  completely  shut  up,  without  the  power  of 
either  advancing  or  retreating  ; the  female,  in  the  mean  time,  being  let  out  by 
a private  way,  which  she  has  been  previously  accustomed  to.  The  wild 
elephant,  upon  seeing  himself  entraped  in  this  manner,  instantly  attempts  to 
use  violence  ; and,  upon  seeing  the  hunters,  all  his  former  desires  only  turn 
to  fury.  In  the  mean  time,  the  hunters,  having  fixed  him  with  cords,  attempt 
to  soften  his  indignation,  by  throwing  buckets  of  water  upon  him  in  great 
quantities,  rubbing  the  body  with  leaves,  and  pouring  oil  down  his  ears.  Soon 
after,  two  tame  elephants  are  brought,  a male  and  a female,  that  caress  the 
indignant  animal  with  their  trunks ; while  they  still  continue  pouring  water  to 


sonal  safety  of  her  keeper.  At  the  season  of 
procreation,  domestic  animals,  and  likewise 
those  in  a wild  state  are  very  fierce  and  war- 
like. In  the  large  flocks  of  elephants,  dread- 
ful conflicts  take  place,  terminating  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  weaker  parties : the  master 
elephant  of  the  herd  wages  war  on  the  saints, 
or  single  males,  who  from  their  equality  of 
stature  become  objects  of  jealousy.  Full  of 
passion  and  resentment,  many  of  these  de- 
stroy every  thing  within  their  power,  pulling 
up  sugar-canes,  plantain-trees,  and  all  in  the 
most  wanton  manner ; then  in  a sulky  state 
they  seek  the  heavy  covers,  where  time  allays 
their  passions,  and  by  degrees  they  join  their 
own,  or  some  other  herd.  These  single 
males  very  soon  attract  the  notice  of  the 
dealer,  and  one  or  two  koomkies  are  dis- 
patched for  the  ])urpose  of  securing  such 
substantial  prizes.  Each  mohout  is  provided 
with  a black  blanket,  and  a small  quantity 
of  strong  rope,  proper  for  securing  the  saun. 
Covered  with  his  blankets,  the  mohout 
crouches  on  the  back  of  the  koomlue  ; and  if 
the  situation  be  favourable,  both  the  koomkie 
and  driver  furnish  themselves  with  green 
boughs,  which  the  former  carries  in  her  trunk, 
playing  with  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  favour 
the  concealment  of  the  latter.  A most  sin- 
gular scene  now  presents  itself : the  koomkies 
begin  to  caress  the  saun,  raising  his  passions 
by  the  most  amatory  demeanour;  during 
•which  the  mohouts  aj)proach,  and  pass  ropes 
with  wonderful  dexterity  round  the  fore  and 
hind  legs  of  the  saun,  which  being  elated, 
loses  all  sense  but  that  of  animal  enjoyment, 
and  is  speedily  secured.  During  the  opera- 
tion, the  conduct  of  the  A-oow/«es  is  peculiarly 
artful.  They  not  only  exert  themselves  with 
astonishing  address  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  saun,  aird  to  cut  off  his  view  downwards 
by  means  of  their  trunks,  but  they  even  aid 
in  eflecting  the  ligatures  therewiih,  jrassing 
the  rope  at  times  when  the  mohouts  might 
either  be  exposed  to  danger,  or  unable  to 
reach  it.  Of  the  sagacity,  wantonness,  and 
tunning  ol  the  female  elephant,  Captain 


Williamson  gives  illustration  in  the  following 
anecdote.  “ A gentleman  bought  a female 
elephant  at  the  sale  of  a deceased  person’s 
eftects,  not  having  the  least  idea  that  she 
was  a koomkie,  which  to  him  would  not  have 
been  any  recommendation,  as  he  was  not  a 
dealer  in  that  branch.  He  resided  for  a 
short  time  at  the  place  of  sale,  and  repeat- 
edly refused  handsome  offers  for  his  late 
purchase ; to  obtain  which  many  jiersons 
seemed  desirous,  but  finding  him  ignorant  of 
her  qualifications,  all  carefully  kept  secret  on 
the  subject,  lest  a knowlerlge  of  them  might 
cause  him  to  overrate  an  animal  that  each 
hoped  at  some  time  to  obtain.  The  mohout, 
or  animal’s  keeper,  equally  anxious  to  get  out 
of  employment  replete  with  danger,  yet  de- 
sirous of  being  in  the  service  of  the  gen- 
tleman, forbore  to  reveal  the  value  of  the 
elephant  to  his  master.  One  morning  Lutch- 
mee  Pearree,  which  was  the  elephant’s  name, 
was  not  to  be  found;  for  several  days  no 
intelligence  could  be  obtained  respecting  the 
truant ; and  in  fact  she  was  given  over  for 
lost,  under  the  supposition  that  she  had 
strayed  into  the  neighbouring  jungles,  and 
joined  with  the  wild  herds : thus  no  prospect 
of  recovering  her.  About  a week  after, 
Lutchmee  made  her  appearance  at  her  pick- 
ets, and  being  secured,  was  accoutred,  and 
her  master  mounted  her  to  take  a ride.  Ho 
happened  to  proceed  to  the  skirt  of  a very 
heavy  grass  jungle,  into  which  Lutchmee 
frequently  attempted  to  turn,  but  was  jire- 
vented  by  the  tnohout,  who  suspected  that 
she  was  become  wild,  and  might  prove  dan- 
gerous. At  length  Lutchmee  became  quite 
restive,  and  in  defiance  of  control  dashed  into 
the  jungle ; nor  did  she  stop,  until  arriving 
at  a thick  patch  of  trees,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  her  terrified  burden,  a large  male 
was  discovered,  round  whose  fore  legs  the 
iron  chain  with  which  Lutchmee  was  ordina- 
rily fastened  during  the  night  at  her  picket.s. 
was  turned,  so  as  to  secure  her  prize  in  the 
most  complete  manner!” — Okienta.1.  Fiunn. 
SeoitTs,  abridged. 
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rnfresh  it.  At  last  a tame  elephant  is  brought  forward,  of  that  number  which 
is  employed  in  instructing  (lie  new  comers,  and  an  officer  riding  upon  it,  in 
order  (o  show  the  late  captive  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  hunters  then 
open  the  inclosure  ; anti  while  this  creature  leads  the  captive  along,  two  more 
are  joined  on  either  side  of  it.  and  these  compel  it  to  submit.  It  is  then  tied  by 
cords  to  a massy  pillar  provided  tor  that  purpose,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  that 
po.sition  for  about  a day  and  a night,  until  its  indignation  be  wholly  subsided. 
The  next  day  it  begins  to  be  somevyhat  submissive;  and,  in  a fortnight,  is  com 
pletely  tamed  like  the  rest.  The  females  are  taken  when  accompanying  the 
males;  they  often  come  into  these  inclosures,  and  they  shortly  after  serve  as 
decoys  to  the  rest.  Kut  this  method  of  taking  the  elephant  differs  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  hunter;  the  negroes  of  Africa,  who  hunt  this  animal  merely 
for  its  flesh,  are  content  to  take  it  in  pitfalls;  and  often  to  pursue  it  in  thedetile.s 
of  a mountain,  where  it  cannot  easily  turn,  and  so  wound  it  from  behind  till 
it  falls.* 

The  elephant,  when  once  tamed,  becomes  the  most  gentle  and  obedient  of  all 
animals,  it  soon  conceives  an  attachment  for  the  person  that  attends  it, 
caresses  him,  obeys  him,  and  seems  to  anticipate  his  desires.  'Phis  acquaint- 
ance is  often  perfectly  necessary ; for  the  elephant  frequently  takes  such  an 
affection  for  its  keeper  that  it  will  obey  no  other:  and  it  has  been  known  to  die 
for  grief,  when  in  some  sivdden  fit  of  madness,  it  has  killed  its  conductor.  We 
are  told,  that  one  of  these,  that  was  used  by  the  French  forces  in  India  for  the 
dra\ying  their  cannon,  was  promised,  by  the  conductor,  a reward,  for  having 
performed  some  painfid  service;  but  being  disappointed  of  its  expectations,  it 
slew  him  in  a fury.  The  conductor’s  wife,  who  was  a spectator  of  this  shocking 
scene,  could  not  restrain  her  madness  and  despair  ; but  running  with  her  two 
children  in  her  arms,  threw  them  at  the  elephant’s  feet,  crying  out  that  since  it 
had  killed  her  husband,  it  might  kill  her  and  her  children  also.  The  elephant, 
seeing  the  children  at  its  feet,  instantly  stopped,  and  moderating  its  fury,  took 
up  the  eldest  with  its  trunk,  and  placing  him  upon  its  neck,  adopted  him  for  its 
conductor,  and  obeyed  him  ever  after  with  great  punctuality. 

In  India,  where  they  were  at  one  time  employed  in  launching  ships,  a parti- 
cular elephant  was  directed  to  force  a very  large  vessel  into  the  water : the  work 
proved  superior  to  its  strength,  but  not  to  its  endeavours  ; which,  however,  the 
keeper  affected  to  despise.  “Take  away,”  says  he,  “ that  lazy  beast,  and  bring 
another  better  fitted  for  service.”  The  poor  animal  instantly  upon  tins  redou- 
bled its  efforts,  fractured  its  scull,  and  died  upon  the  spot. 

In  Delhi,  an  elephant,  passing  along  the  streets,  put  his  trunk  into  a tailor’s 
shop,  where  several  people  were  at  work.  One  of  the  persons  of  the  shop, 
desirous  of  some  amusement,  pricked  the  animal’s  trunk  with  his  needle,  and 
seemed  highly  delighted  with  this  slight  punishment.  ’I’lie  elephant,  however, 
passed  on  without  any  immediate  signs  of  resentment ; but  coming  to  a puddie 
filled  with  dirty  water,  he  filled  his  trunk,  returned  to  the  shop,  and  spurted  the 
contents  over  all  the  finery  upon  which  the  tailors  were  then  employed.! 


* Capturing  in  Pit-vali.s. — Another  me- 
thotl  of  catching  wild  elephants  is  by  decoy- 
ing them  by  means  of  a tame  animal  to  pits, 
covered  with  grass  and  rushes,  into  which 
they  are  precipitated.  These  traps  are  also 
made  in  those  paths  much  fiequented  by 
elephants,  which  in  their  nightly  rambles 
occasionally  stumble  into  them,  and  by  their 
moaniugs,  quickly  convey  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  the  device  to  the  peasant.  ‘The 
mode  of  getting  elephants  out  of  pits  is 
somewhat  curious,  but  extremely  simple.  The 
animal  is  fur  the  most  part  retained  until 
sufficiently  tractable  to  be  conducted  forth, 
when  large  bundles  of  jungle  grass  tied  up 


into  sheaves  being  thrown  to  him,  he  is  gra- 
dually brought  to  the  surface,  as  may  enable 
him  to  step  out.  A very  strong  objection 
exists  against  elephants  taken  in  pits;  they 
are  generally  lamed,  notwithstanding  the  soft 
substances,  such  as  leaves  and  grass,  laid  at 
the  bottom;  exclusive  of  which,  internal 
bruises  often  take  place,  extremely  injurious 
to  the  constitution  of  the  animal. — Ouibntai. 
Field  Spori's,  abridged. 

t Resentment.— Though  elephants  a.j 
somewhat  resentful,  they  are  by  no  means 
cruel.  Instances  have  happened  of  their  dis- 
playing much  magnanimity;  the  following 
may  serve  as  a proof.  A boy  of  about  nin« 
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An  elephant  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed  through  the  bazar  or  market, 
as  he  went  by  a certain  lierb-wotnan,  always  received  from  her  a mouthful  of 
greens.  Being  one  day  seized  with  a periodical  tit  of  madness,  he  broke  his 
fetters,  and,  running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd  to  flight ; and,  among 
others,  this  woman,  who  in  her  haste  forgot  a little  child  at  her  stall.  Tho 
elephant  recollecting  the  spot  where  his  benefactress  was  accustomed  to  sit, 
took  up  the  infant  gently  in  his  trunk,  and  conveyed  it  to  a place  of  safety. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  customary  to  hunt  those  animals  for  the  sake 
of  their  teeth.  Three  horsemen,  well  mounted,  and  armed  with  lances,  attack 
the  elephant  alternately,  each  relieving  the  other,  as  they  see  their  companion 

[iressed,  till  the  beast  is  subdued.  Three  Dutchmen,  brothers,  who  had  made 
arge  fortunes  by  this  business,  determined  to  retire  to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  ; but  they  resolved  one  day  before  they  went,  to  have  a 
last  chase,  by  way  of  amusement:  they  met  with  their  game,  and  began  their 
attack  in  the  usual  manner;  but,  unfortunately,  one  of  their  horses  falling, 
happened  to  fling  his  rider;  the  enraged  elephant  instantly  seized  the  unhappy 
huntsman  with  his  trunk,  flung  him  up  to  a vast  height  in  the  air,  and  received 
him  upon  one  of  his  tusks  as  he  fell ; and  then  turning  towards  the  other  two 
brothers,  as  if’it  were  with  an  aspect  of  revenge  and  insult,  held  out  to  them  the 
impaled  wretch,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.^ 


years  old,  son  to  a mohout,  used  in  his  father’s 
absence  to  teaze  the  elephant,  which  for  a 
long  time  put  up  with  all  his  mischievous 
tricks.  One  day,  however,  being  extremely 
provoked,  she  seized  the  young  rogue  by  the 
middle  with  her  trunk,  and  curling  it  inwards 
with  the  boy  in  its  centre,  but  without  pres- 
sure, she  drew  him  gently  against  her  two 
teeth  which  proceed  from  the  ipper  jaw,  and 
in  females  are  very  short.  Thus  she  held 
him  : the  boy  was  so  alarmed  that  he  could 
not  call  for  assistance.  She,  however,  saved 
him  that  trouble  by  commencing  a hideous 
roar,  M'hich  summoned  the  father,  on  whose 
arrival  she  unfolded  her  trunk. 

* Elbphant  Hunt. — The  country  we  were 
traversing  was  singularly  varied,  — savage 
nature  unreclaimed, — no  blub  smoke  amidst 
the  dark  green  hills  and  shadowy  hollows 
told  of  an  habitation : even  the  roads  are  the 
work  of  an  elephant.  Man  has  never  ap- 
peared in  these  tremendous  solitudes,  save  as 
a destroyer.  All  was  still,  yet  at  intervals 
there  came  upon  the  ear  the  distant  sound  of 
a passing  bell,  heavy  and  slow  like  a death- 
toll  ; all  again  was  still,  and  again  the  bell- 
..ird’s  note  came  borne  on  the  wind : we 
never  seemed  to  approach  it,  but  that  slow, 
melancholy,  distant,  ilream-like  sound  still 
continued  at  intervals  to  haunt  us  like  an  evil 
omen.  We  threaded  the  elephants’  paths 
with  a swift  silent  pace,  over  hills  and  through 
ravines,  until,  from  having  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  walking  in  this  riding  country,  I 
begun,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  hunter, 
to  show  symptoms  of  fatigue.  “We  shall 
soon  be  among  the  elephants,”  he  said,  “ and 
then  we  can  sit  down  and  watch  them.” 
Forward  we  went,  now  in  shadow  and  now 
in  light,  as  we  wound  through  the  high  bush ; 
the  light  now  glancing  on  the  strange  head- 
gear  of  tho  leadiu  ' Hottentot,  now  touchiu’ 


the  yellow  handkerchief  that  bound  the 
hunter’s  head.  We  had  frequently  traced 
the  mighty  foot-prints  of  the  elephant ; from 
which  the  Hottentots  told  us  when  the  ani- 
mals had  been  there.  “ This  is  three  days 
old.” — “This  is  last  night.”  It  was  curious 
to  observe  the  marks  stamped  in  the  mud 
arr^ind  the  small  ponds,  of  animals  that  left 
their  haunts  at  night  to  drink.  The  mis- 
shapen spoor  of  the  elephant ; that  of  the 
rhinoceros,  resembling  three  horses’  hoofs  ; 
the  buffalo,  the  wolf,  the  timid  and  various 
antelopes,  and  the  baboon,  were  all  clearly 
traced.  The  search  was  becoming  hopeless, 
when  the  leader  pointed  to  a distant  hill ; 
there  was  a consultation  in  which  it  was  <le- 
cided  that  a troop  of  elephants  was  passing 
over  it.  1 looked,  and  could  see  noihing. 
But  now  we  went  on  with  fresh  vigour,  and 
gained  the  hill  opposite  to  that  on  which  they 
were ; we  halted  and  watched,  and  a few 
words  passed  between  tire  hunter  and  skip- 
per, and  we  descended  silently  the  ravine 
that  divided  us.  Again  they  whispered, 
marked  from  what  point  the  light  breeze 
came,  and  we  commenced  the  -steep  ascent  in 
a direction  that  the  wind  might  come  from 
the  animals  to  us  ; fur  we  were  now  so  near 
them  that  their  quick  scent  would  have  dis- 
covered us.  Skipper  led,  while  we  followerl 
in  Indian  tiles,  threading  a narrow  rocky 
path,  which  skirted  one  bank  of  a small 
hollow,  while  the  huge  beasts  were  feeding 
on  the  opposite  one.  The  leader  halted,  the 
hunter  gave  my  companions  and  myself  light 
sticks,  and  whispered  directions  to  tire  the 
bush  and  grass,  and  to  retreat,  in  tlie  event 
of  the  animals  charging.  It  was  a strange 
feeling  to  find  myself  within  twenty  yards  of 
creatures  whose  forward  movement  would 
have  been- destnictiuu ; but  they  stood  brows- 
ing on  the  bushes  and  flapping  their  laig* 
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The  teeth  of  the  elepfiaiit  are  what  produces  the  great  enmity  between  him 
md  mankind  ; but  whether  they  are  shed,  like  the  liorns  of  the  deer,  or  whether 
ibe  animal  be  killed  to  obUiin  them,  is  not  yet  perfectly  known.  All  we  have 
as  yet  certain  is,  that  the  natives  ot  Alrica,  Irom  whence  almost  all  our  ivory 
comes,  assure  ns,  that  they  iind  the  greatest  part  ol  it  in  their  forests  ; nor 
would,  say  they,  the  teeth  ot  an  elephant  recompenso  them  for  their  trouble 
and  danger  in  killing  it : notwithstanding,  the  elephants  which  are  tamed  by 
man,  are  never  known  to  shed  their  tusks;  and  trom  the  hardness  of  their  sub- 
stance, they  seem  no  ways  analogous  to  deer’s  horns.’^ 


ears,  pictures  of  indolent  security.  We  were 
taking  our  stations  when  we  heard  a shot, 
and  then  another ; and  of  the  eight  elephants, 
seven  tied.  We  went  lot  ward  to  see  the 
etiects  of  the  shuts.  Skipper’s  had  carried 
death  with  it;  the  elephant  had  fallen,  but 
rose  again.  1 never  heard  any  thing  like  its 
groans ; he  again  fell,  and  we  went  up  to 
him ; the  ball  iiad  entered  behind  the  shoul- 
der, and  pierced  the  heart.  - Kosk’s  South- 
KKN  Avkica. 

Gaulantuy  ok  tub  Elephant.  — On 
one  occasion  a band  of  hunters  had  sur- 
prised two  elephants,  a male  and  a female, 
in  an  open  spot,  near  the  skirts  of  a thick 
and  thorny  jungle.  The  animals  tied  towards 
the  thickets ; and  the  mole,  in  spite  of  many 
balls  which  struck  him  ineilectually,  was  soon 
safe  from  tlie  reach  of  the  pursuers  ; but  the 
female  was  so  .sorely  wounded  that  she  was 
unable  to  retreat  with  the  same  alacrity,  and 
the  hunters  having  gut  between  her  arid  the 
wood,  were  preparing  speedily  to  finish  her 
career,  when  all  at  once  the  mule  rushed  forth 
with  the  utmost  fury  from  his  hiding  place, 
and  with  a shrill  and  frightful  scream,  like 
the  loud  sound  of  a trumpet,  charged  down 
the  huntsmen.  So  terrific  was  the  animal’s 
aspect,  that  all  instinctively  sprung  to  their 
horses,  and  for  their  lives.  The  elephant, 
disregarding  the  others,  singled  out  an  unfor- 
tunate man,  Cobus  Klopper,  who  was  the 
last  person  that  had  fired  upon  its  comrade, 
and  who  was  standing  with  his  horse’s  bridle 
over  his  arm,  reloading  his  huge  gun,  at  the 
moment  when  tlie  infuriated  animal  burst 
from  the  wood.  Cubus  also  leaped  hastily 
on  horseback,  but  before  he  could  seat  him- 
self in  his  saddle,  the  elephant  was  upon  him. 
One  blow  from  his  proboscis  struck  poor 
Cubus  to  the  earth,  and  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  horse,  he  thrust  his  gigan- 
tic tusks  through  the  man’s  body,  and  tlieu 
after  stamping  it  flat  with  his  pouderous  feet, 
again  seized  it  with  his  trunk,  and  flung  it 


high  into  the  air.  Having  thus  wreaked 
vengeance  upon  his  foes,  he  walked  gently 
up  to  his  consort,  and  afiectionately  caressing 
her,  supported  her  wounded  side  with  his 
shoulder,  and  regardless  of  the  volley  of  balls, 
with  which  the  hunters,  who  had  again  rallied 
to  the  conflict,  assailed  him,  he  succeeded  in 
conveying  her  from  their  reach  into  the  im- 
penetrable recesses  of  the  forest 

• Mademoisellii  D’Jkck.— The  inhabi- 
tant of  this  country  recently  witnessed  the 
dramatic  exhibition  of  an  elejihant,  which 
atiorded  them  a more  remarkable  examjne  ol 
the  sagacity  of  this  quadruped  than  the  ordi- 
nary  docility  which  it  manifests  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  showman.  This  elephant  was 
a large  female  from  Siam,  and  was  exliibiteil 
in  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  and  through- 
out the  country.  She  was  taken  in  lS.j(l  to 
America.  She  was  well  disciplined,  and  ex- 
hibited her  feats  with  considerable  eflect,  by 
their  adaptation  to  scenic  display.  To  march 
in  a procession,  to  kneel  down  without  any 
more  perceptible  bidding  than  the  waving  ot 
a hand,  to  salute  a particular  individual,  to 
place  a crown  upon  the  head  of  the  '•  true 
prince,”  to  eat  and  drink  with  great  gravity 
and  propriety  of  demeanour,  and  to  make  her 
reverence  to  an  audience  without  any  appa- 
rent signal,  are  verj'  striking  evidences  ot  the 
tractability  of  this  creature  ; but  they  are  by 
no  means  of  the  class  of  novel  exhibitions, 
and  they  have  been  excelled  by  other  perform  ^ 
ances  of  which  we  have  a distinct  record. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  narratives  of  the 
ancient  display  of  elephants  in  a theatre,  is 
that  of  Aillian,  who  has  described  in  a very 
lively  manner  the  extreme  docility  of  the  ele- 
phants of  Germanicus.  At  that  period,  ele- 
uhaiits  were  bred  at  Rome — a fact  which 
lins  lipen  most  unaccoimtahly  overlooked  in 
the  deaerintion  of  modern  naturalists,  but  th  > 
prarticabilitv  of  which  has  received  abundan 
confirmation  from  recent  experience. 
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THE  RHINOCEROS. 


Next  to  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  is  the  most  powerful  of  animals.’  It  *m 
usually  found  twelve  feet 
long,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail ; from  six  to  seven 
feet  high ; and  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  body  is 
nearly  equal  to  its  length. 

It  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
the  elephant  in  bulk ; and 
if  it  appears  much  smaller 
to  the  eye,  the  reason  is, 
that  its  legs  are  much 
shorter.  \Vords  can  con- 
vey but  a very  confused 
idea  of  this  animal’s 
shape ; and  yet  there 
are  few  so  remarkaldy 
formed : its  head  is  fur- 
nished with  a horn,  grow- 
ing from  the  snout,  some- 
times tli.ee  feet  and  a half 
long : and  but  for  this 


that  part  would  have  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a hog;  the  upper  lip,  how- 


• History  ok  thk  Rhinoceros. — If  the 
modems  are  able  to  boast  of  a more  extended 
knowledge  of  animated  nature  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancients,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  rather  the  result  of  their 
geographical  discoveries,  than  of  the  zeal  of 
their  governments  or  commercial  companies 
for  its  promotion.  And  it  is  humiliating  to 
think  that  the  nations,  among  which  a pure 
love  of  science  is  most  widely  diffused,  still 
should  be  debarred  the  contemplation  of  those 
rarer  species  of  quadrupeds  inhabiting  the 
Old  World,  which  in  ancient  Rome  were  re- 
peatedly exhibited  to  gratify  a tyrant’s  love 
of  ostentation,  and  a people’s  lust  for  the 
cruel  combats  and  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
Amphitheatre. 

The  history  of  the  remarkable  quadruped 
with  which  the  present  work  commences  (the 
Giraffe)  in  some  measure  exemplifies  this 
anomalous  fact,  and  the  rhinoceros  is  a still 
stronger  proof  of  it.  This  quadruped,  which 
is  second  in  bulk  to  the  elephant  alone,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Old  World  ; yet  of  the  five  or 
six  distinct  species  which  inhabit  Africa  and 
Asia,  only  one  has  been  exhibited  in  modem 
Kuiupe,  and  that  at  rare  and  distant  intervals ; 
irhile  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  has  been 
{kisfly  acquired  in  our  own  tlmpj. 


The  first  rhinoceros  of  which  any  mention 
is  made  in  ancient  history,  was  that  which 
appeared  at  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptole- 
meeus  Philadelphus,  and  which  was  made  to 
march  the  last  of  all  the  strange  animals  ex- 
hibited at  that  epoch,  as  being  apparently  the 
most  curious  and  rare.  It  was  brought  from 
Ethiopia. 

The  first  which  appeared  in  Europe  graced 
the  triumph  and  games  of  Pompey.  Pliny 
states  that  this  animal  had  but  one  horn, 
and  that  that  number  was  the  most  common. 

Augustus  caused  two  to  be  slain,  together 
with  a hippopotamus,  when  he  triumphed 
after  the  death  of  Cleopatra : and  these,  also, 
are  described  as  having  each  but  one  horn. 

Strabo  very  exactly  describes  a one-horned 
rhinoceros,  which  he  saw  at  Alexandria,  and 
mentions  the  folds  in  its  skin.  But  Pausa- 
nias  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  position 
of  the  two  horns,  on  a species  having  that 
number,  which  he  terms  the  Ethiopian  BuU. 

Of  this  latter  kind  two  appeared  at  Rome 
under  Domitian,  and  were  engraved  on  some 
of  the  medals  of  that  emperor ; these  occa- 
sioned some  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  which 
modern  commentators,  from  ignorance  of  the 
species  with  two  horns,  '‘rmd  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending. 
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Lflo  f "‘  proportion,  ends  in  a point,  is  very  pliable,  serves  to 

collect  Its  food,  and  deliver  it  into  tlie  mouth  ; the  ears  are  large,  erect,  and 
pointed;  the  eyes  are  small  and  piercing  ; the  skin  is  naked,  rough,  knotty, 
and  lying  upon  the  body  in  folds,  after  a very  peculiar  fashion  : there  are  two 
Inlds  very  remarkable  ; one  above  his  shoulders,  and  another  over  the  rump  : 


The  emperors  Antoninus,  Heliogabalus, 
anti  Gordian,  severally  exhibited  the  rhino- 
ceros : and  Cosmus  expressly  speaks  of  the 
Lthiopian  species  as  having  two  horns:  there 
is  abundant  evidence,  therefore,  that  the 
ancients  possessed  a degree  of  knowledge 
respecting  these  animals,  of  which  the  mo- 
derns were  for  a long  period  destitute. 

The  first  rhinoceros  which  was  exhibited 
in  Europe  after  the  revival  of  literature,  was 
a specimen  of  the  one-horned  species.  It 
was  sent  from  India  to  Emmanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  the  year  1513.  This  sovereign 
made  a present  of  it  to  the  Pope  ; but  the 
animal  being  seized  during  its  passage  with 
a fit  of  fury,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  was  transported.  A second  rhino- 
ceros was  brought  to  England  in  1685;  a 
thirtl  was  exhibited  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe  in  1739;  and  a fourth,  which  was  a 
female,  in  1741.  That  exhibited  in  1739 
was  described  and  figured  by  Parsons,  in  the 
Pliilo8ophic<d  Transactions  (vol.  xlii,  p.  5.S3), 
who  mentioned  also  that  of  1685  and  of 
1741.  A fifth  specimen  arrived  at  Versailles 
in  1771.  and  it  died  in  1793  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years.  The  sixth 
was  a very  young  rhinoceros,  which  died  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1800:  some  account 
of  its  anatomy  was  published  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  that 
year.  Lastly,  a seventh  specimen  was  living 
a few  years  ago  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at 
Paris.  All  these  specimens  were  one-horned, 
»Md  all  from  India.  So  that  the  two-horned 
.l.iiioceros  has  never  been  brought  alive  to 
modern  Europe,  and  it  was  long  before  even 
an  accurate  description  of  it  was  given  by 
travellers  ; its  existence  was  known  only  by 
specimens  of  the  horns  adhering  to  the  skin 
of  the  head,  which  were  preserved  in  dififerent 
museums.  As  these  specimens  were  from 
Africa,  and  as  the  first  authentic  accounts  of 
the  living  animal  of  the  two-horned  species 
were  derived  from  the  histories  of  African 
travellers,  a general  notion  prevailed  that 
Asia  afforded  the  one-horned  species  only, 
and  that  the  two-homed  kind  was  peculiar  to 
Africa.  However,  in  the  year  1793,  Mr. 
William  Bell,  a surgeon  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  discovered  a species  of 
rhinoceros  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  which 
had  also  two  horns,  whose  skin,  like  the 
African  two-horned  species,  did  not  exhibit 
those  folds  which  are  so  peculiar  to  the  hide 
of  the  Indian  rhinoceros.  This  species,  how- 
ever, differed  from  the  African  rhinoceros  in 
iiossessing  incisive  or  front  teeth,  which  in 


the  latter  are  wholly  deficient.  The  Abys- 
sinian traveller  Bruce  has  given  a vague 
indication  of  a two-horned  rhinoceros,  which 
exhibits  the  plaiting  of  the  hide  peculiar  to 
the  Indian  species ; and  some  naturalists 
have  supposed  it  probable,  from  the  form  of 
the  horns,  that  this  may  ultimately  be  found 
to  be  a true  and  distinct  species.  Mura 
recently,  again,  the  accurate  and  scientific 
traveller  Burchell  has  announced  the  exist- 
ence in  the  interior  of  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Africa,  of  a rhinoceros  double  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  Cape  species,  which, 
like  it,  has  also  two  horns,  and  a skin  with- 
out hairs  or  folds,  but  which  differs  in  having 
the  lips  and  nose  thickened,  enlarered,  and  as 
if  flattened. 

An  interesting  memoir  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Frederic  Cuvier,  has  appeared  m the 
splendid  work  oublished  by  him  conjointly 
with  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  on  the  animals 
in  the  menagerie  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at 
Paris.  ^ It  relates  to  the  rhinoceros  lately 
living  in  that  establishment,  and  from  which 
the  figure  was  taken  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  present  account. — Zoulooicai.  Mao. 

“ This  rhinoceros  was  but  young  at  the  time 
that  the  figure  was  taken ; and,  contraiy  to 
the  commonly  received  opinion,  was  habitu- 
ally of  a very  gentle  disposition,  obedient  to 
his  keeper,  and  receiving  his  care  and  atten- 
tion with  a real  affection.  However,  ho 
would  occasionally  be  seized  with  fits  of  fury, 
dming  which  it  was  not  prudent  to  come  near 
him.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  these 
violent  paroxysms:  one  might  say  that  a 
blind  impulse  or  desire  to  regain  a state  of 
liberty,  (which  he  had  never  enjoyed.)  ex- 
cited him  to  break  his  chains,  anil  escape 
from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  retained. 
Bread  and  fruits,  however,  always  pacified 
him ; and  the  claims  of  hunger  always  si- 
lenced those  of  liberty ; so  that  this  resource 
against  his  fury  was  always  kept  in  reserve. 
He  knew  those  persons  who  most  indulged 
him  in  his  gourmandise,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived with  the  liveliest  manifestations  of 
affection : the  moment  he  saw  them  ho 
stretched  towards  them  his  long  upper  lip, 
opened  his  mouth,  and  drew  in  his  tongue. 
The  narrow  stall  in  which  he  was  confined 
did  not  allow  him  to  manifest  much  intelli- 
gence ; and  his  keeper  took  no  other  paint 
than  to  induce  him  to  forget  or  misconceive 
his  own  strength,  and  to  obey  : but  from  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  every  thing  which 
was  passing  around  him,  and  from  the  readi- 
ness  with  which  he  distinguished  individuals 
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the  skin,  wliicli  is  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  is  so  tliick  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  a 
scimitar,  and  to  resist  a luusket-bail : the  belly  hangs  low  ; the  legs  are  short, 
strong  and  thick,  and  the  hoofs  divided  into  tliree  parts,  each  pointing  forward. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal  that  appears  chieily  formidable  from 
the  horn  growing  from  its  snout;  and  formed  rather  for  war,  than  with  a 
propensity  to  engage.  This  horn  is  sometimes  found  from  three  to  three  leet 
and  a half  long.  groAving  from  the  solid  bone,  and  so  disposed  as  to  be  managed 
to  the  greatest  advantage.'*  It  is  composed  of  the  most  solid  substance  ; and 


and  recognised  tliose  circumstances  which 
seemed  the  preliminaries  of  his  receiving 
something  agreeable  to  him,  one  can  readily 
judge  that  his  intelligence  would  have  ac- 
quired greater  developement  under  favour- 
able circumstances.  But  his  immense  force, 
and  the  apprehensions  constantly  entertained 
that  in  one  of  his  fits  of  passion  he  would 
break  down  his  apartment,  insured  for  him 
the  most  indulgent  treatment;  nothing  was 
required  of  him  without  a reward ; and  the 
little  degree  of  motion  which  was  allowed 
him,  was  an  additional  reason  for  requiring 
from  him  no  other  actions  than  to  open  his 
mouth,  turn  his  head  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  hold  up  his  leg,  Ikc.”—  Zooi.oqicai,  Mao. 

Tiiactabilitv  ok  the  Ruinocekos. — The 
learned  Bishop  Heber  confiriin.  the  supposi- 
tion of  Frederic  Cuvier,  as  to  the  tractability 
of  the  rhinoceros.  In  his  journey  through 
India,  he  observes:  “At  Lucknow  there 
were  five  or  six  very  large  rhinoceroses,  the 
first  animals  of  the  kind  I ever  saw,  and  of 
Avhich  I found  that  prints  and  drawings  had 
given  me  a very  imperfect  concejition.  They 
are  more  bulky  animals,  and  of  a darker  co- 
lour than  I hud  supposed,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  folds  of  their  impenetrable  skin  much 
surpasses  all  which  I had  expected.  These 
at  Lucknow  ate  quiet  and  gentle  animals, 
exceiit  that  one  of  them  has  a feud  with 
111  OSes.  They  seem  to  propagate  in  captivity 
without  reluctance,  and  I should  conceive 
might  be  available  to  carry  burthens  as  well 
as  the  elephant,  except  that  as  their  pace  is 
still  slower  than  his,  their  use  could  only  be 
appbcalile  to  very  great  weights,  and  very 
gentle  travelling.  These  have  sometimes 
had  liowdahs  on  them,  and  were  once  fas- 
tened in  a carriage,  but  only  as  an  experiment, 
which  was  never  followed  up.” — vol.  ii. 

.A.nd  in  the  third  volume  he  observes  : “ In 
jiassing  through  the  city  I saw  two  very  fine 
hunting  tigers  in  silver  chains  ; and  a rhino- 
ceros, (the  present  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the 
Guiewar,)  which  is  so  tame  as  to  be  ridden  by 
a moboiit  ipiite  as  patiently  as  an  elephant.” 

The  able  translator  of  Cuvier’s  Animal 
Kingdom  observes  : “ The  jiower  of  this  spe- 
cies IS  frequently  displayed  to  a surprising 
degree  when  hunting  it.  A lew  years  ago,  a 
parly  of  Kuropeans  wilh  their  native  alten- 
<lants  and  elephants,  when  out  on  the  dan- 
gerous spuit  of  hunting  these  animals,  met 


with  a herd  of  seven  of  them,  led.  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  one  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
rest.  When  the  large  rhinoceros  charged  the 
hunters,  the  leading  elephants,  instead  of 
using  their  tusks  or  weapeons,  which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  they  are  ready  enough  to  do, 
wheeled  round,  and  received  the  blow  of  the 
rhinoceros’s  horn  upon  their  {losteriors ; the 
blow  brought  them  immediately  to  the 
ground  with  their  riders ; and  os  soon  as 
they  had  risen,  the  brute  was  again  ready, 
and  again  brought  them  down ; and  in  this 
manner  did  the  contest  continue  until  four 
out  of  the  seven  were  killed,  when  the  rest 
made  good  their  retreat. 

“ By  comparing  the  tenor  of  these  short 
observations  of  them  in  their  wild  condition 
and  in  a state  of  confinement,  we  may  gather 
sutficient  data  on  which  to  form  a tolerable 
estimate  of  the  character  of  these  animals. 
Endowed  with  amazing  powers  of  body, — 
powers  which  can  repel,  if  not  overcome  the 
active  ferocity  of  tlie  lion  and  the  ponderous 
strength  of  the  elephant,  but  at  the  same 
time  seeking  their  sustenance  not  by  the  de- 
struction of  animal  life,  but  in  the  profuse 
banquet  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  physical  power  principally  in 
self-defence.  Accordingly  we  find  that  to 
the  first  aggressor  the  rhinoceros  is  a terrible 
enemy ; but  if  left  to  the  ordinary  bent  of  his 
own  inclination,  if  unmolested,  in  short,  he 
does  not  wantonly  seek  occasion  to  exercise 
his  strength  to  the  injury  of  other  creatures.” 
— Zooi.oqicai.  Magazine. 

* The  Unicohn. — There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  graceful  Unicorn  of  herald- 
ly  had  no  other  foundation  in  tmth.  than  the 
uncertain  description  given  by  early  travel- 
lers, of  the  clumsy  figure  of  the  above  ani- 
mal. Mr.  Edward  Ruppell,  who  has  resided 
during  six  successive  years  in  the  north- 
eastern regions  of  Africa,  has  published 
several  numbers  of  a work  illustrative  of  the 
natural  history  of  these  regions.  To  our 
knowledge  of  the  giraffe  he  has  added  con- 
siderably. He  obtained  in  Nubia  and  Kor- 
dofan  five  specimens,  two  of  which  were 
males  and  three  females.  He  regards  the 
horns  as  constituting  the  principal  generic 
character,  they  being  formed  by  distinct 
bones,  united  to  the  frontal  and  jiarietal 
bones,  by  a very  obvious  suture,  and  having 
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nomfed  .so  as  to  inflict  tlie  most  fatal  wotinds.  The  elephant,  the  boar,  or  the 
buflalo,  are  obliged  to  strike  transversely  with  their  weapons ; but  the  rhino 
cero.s  employs  all  his  force  with  every  blow  ; so  that  the  tiger  will  more  willingly 
attack  anv  other  animal  of  the  forest  than  one  whose  strength  is  so  justly  em 
ployed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  force  which  this  terrible  animal  has  to  apprehend: 
defended,  on  every  side,  by  a thick  horny  hide,  which  the  claws  of  the  lion  or 
the  tiger  are  unable  to  pierce,  and  armed  before  with  a weapon  that  even  the 
eleptiant  does  not  choose  to  oppo.se. 

But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  formidable  by  nature,  yet  imagination  ha.s  not 
tailed  to  exert  itself  in  adding  to  its  terrors.  The  scent  is  said  to  be  most  e.xqui- 
site  ; and  it  is  allirmetl  that  it  consorts  with  the  tiger.  It  is  reported,  also,  that, 
when  It  has  overturned  a man,  or  any  other  animal,  it  continues  to  lick  the  flesh 
quite  from  the  bone  with  its  tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  rough.  All 
this,  however,  is  fabulous:  the  scent,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expansion  of  the 
olfactory;  nerves,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  a hog,  which  we  know  to  be  indif- 
ferent; It  keeps  company  with  the  tiger  only  because  they  both  fiequent  watery 


throughout  the  same  structure  with  the  other 
Ikuius.  Ill  both  sexes  one  of  these  abnormal 
bones  is  situated  on  each  branch  of  the  coro- 
nal suture,  and  the  male  possesses  an  addi- 
tional one  jilaced  more  anteriorly,  and  occu- 
pying the  middle  of  the  frontal  suture.  The 
anomalous  position  of  this  appendage  fur- 
nishes a complete  refutation  of  the  theory  of 
Camper  with  ix'gard  to  the  unicorn,  that  such 
un  occurrence  was  contrary  to  nature,  and 
proves  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  animal.  Mr.  Ruppell  also  ob- 
tained some  infonnation  in  Kordofan  resjiect- 
ing  this  much  debated  animal.  It  was  stated 
to  be  of  the  size  of  a small  horse,  of  the 
slender  make  of  the  gazelle,  and  furnished 
with  a long,  straight,  slender  horn  in  the 
male,  which  was  wanting  in  the  female.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statements  made  by  various 
jiersons.  it  inhabits  the  deserts  to  the  south 
of  Kordofan,  is  uncommonly  fleet,  and  comes 
only  occasionally  to  the  Koldagi  Heive 
Mountain  or  the  borders  of  Kordofan  — 
KuiNBUnaii  New  Piiii.osophicai.  Jouhnal. 

.\cCOUNT  OK  THE  ChIRU,  Oil  UnICOUN  OK 
THE  lIlMAI.AYAH  MOUNTAINS.— Mr.  Hodg- 
Boii’s  paper  on  the  f.’/iii-w  concerned  the  am- 
mal  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  as 
the  unicorn  of  the  liiinalayah.  The  reports 
re.spectiiig  this  animal  have  been  so  nume- 
rous and  concurring,  and  so  borne  out  by  the 
specimens  of  single  horns  sent  down  at  vari- 
ous times  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  by 
Bhotea  drawings  of  a deer-like  animal  with 
one  horn  springing  from  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  that  scepticism  has  been  almost 
silenced  by  the  variety  and  quantity  of  evi- 
dence. The  skin  and  horns  sent  by  Mr. 
Iloilgsoii  were  the  spoils  of  un  animal  which 
died  ill  the  menagerie  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepal, 
to  whom  it  was  presented  by  the  Lama  of 
Bigurchi,  whose  pet  it  had  been.  The  per- 
sons who  brought  the  animal  to  Nepal  in- 
formed Mr.  Hodg.son  that  the  favourite  abode 
of  I lie  Chiru  is  the  Tingri  Maidaii,  a fine 
plain  nr  valley  tliroui.'’h  which  the  .Aruu  flows, 


and  which  is  situated  immediately  beyond 
the  snows  of  the  Kooti  pass;  that  in  this 
valley  beds  of  salt  abound,  to  which  the  C7ii- 
rus  are  said  to  resort  in  vast  herds.  They  are 
represented  as  in  the  highest  degree  wild,  and 
unapproachable  by  man,  flying  on  the  least 
alarm;  but  if  opposed,  assuming  a bold  and 
determined  front.  The  male  and  female  are 
said  to  present  the  same  general  ajijiearance. 

"Ihe  living  subject  of  Mr.  Horlgson’s  de- 
scription presented  none  of  those  formidable 
attributes  with  which  the  tales  of  the  Bhoteas 
had  clothed  the  Chrni.  In  form  and  size  he 
offered  the  common  character  of  the  antelope 
tribe,  lived  chiefly  on  grass,  and  did  not  seem 
dissatisfied  with  his  captivity,  although  his 
panting  showed  that  even  the  climate  of  Ntv 
pal  was  oppressive  to  him  ; he  at  length 
sunk  under  a temperature  which  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 80°  as  a maximum  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hot  weather.  Although  timid, 
and  on  his  guard  against  the  apjivoach  of 
strangers,  he  would,  when  warily  laid  hold 
of,  submit  patiently  to  handling. 

The  general  form  of  the  animal  was  grace- 
ful, like  that  of  other  antelopes,  and  was 
adorned  with  their  matchless  eye.  His  colour 
was  reddish  or  fawn  on  the  upper,  and  white 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  His  distin- 
guishing characters  were,  first,  long,  sharp, 
black  horns,  having  a wavy,  trijile  curvature, 
with  circular  rings  towards  their  base,  which 
projected  more  before  than  behind ; and,  se- 
condly, two  tufts  of  hair  projecting  on  the 
outer  side  of  each  nostril,  together  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  bristles  about  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and  which  gave  to  his  head  a 
somewhat  thickened  appearance.  The  hair 
of  the  animal  resembled  in  texture  that  of  all 
the  trails  Himalayah  animals  which  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing, being  harsh  and  of  a hollow  appearance. 
“ It  was  about  two  inches  long,  and  so  thick 
as  to  present  to  the  hand  a sense  of  solidity  ; 
and  beneath  lay  a spare  fleece  of  the  softest 
wool.”— Akcana  ok  SciE.NCK,  1828. 
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places  in  the  burning  climates  where  they  are  bred  ; and  as  to  its  rough  tongue, 
that  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  no  animal  of  near  its  size  lias  .so  soft  a one.  “ I 
have  often  felt  it  myself,”  says  Ladvocat,  in  his  de.scription  of  this  animal ; “ it 
is  smooth,  soft,  and  small,  like  that  of  a dog,  and  to  the  feel  it  appears  as  if  one 
passed  the  hand  over  velvet.  I have  often  seen  it  lick  a young  man’s  face  who 
kept  it,  and  both  seemed  pleased  with  the  action.” 

The  age  of  these  animals  is  not  well  known.  It  is  said  by  some  that  they 
bring  forth  at  three  years  old  ; and,  if  we  may  reason  from  analogy,  it  is  probable 
they  seldom  live  till  above  twenty.  That  which  was  shown  in  London  was  said, 
by  its  keeper,  to  be  eighteen  years  old,  and  even  at  that  age  he  pretended  to 
consider  it  as  a young  one;  however,  it  died  shortly  after,  and  that  probably  in 
the  course  of  nature. 

The  rhinoceros  is  a native  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  usually 
found  in  those  extensive  forests  that  are  frequented  by  the  elephant  and  the  lion. 
As  it  subsists  entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  it  is  peaceful  and  harmless  among 
its  fellows  of  the  brute  creation  ; but,  though  it  never  provokes  to  combat,  it 
equally  disdains  to  fly.  It  is  every  way  fitted  for  war,  but  rests  content  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  security.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  prickly  branches  of 
trees,  and  is  seen  to  feed  upon  such  thorny  shrubs  as  would  be  dangerous  to 
other  animals  either  to  gather  or  to  swallow.  The  prickljr  points  of  these,  how- 
ever, may  only  serve  to  give  a poignant  relish  to  this  animal’s  palate,  and  may 
answer  the  same  grateful  ends  in  seasoning  its  banquet  that  spices  do  in  height- 
ening ours. 

In  some  parts  of  (he  kingdom  of  Asia,  where  the  natives  are  more  desirous  ol 
appearing  warlike  than  showing  themselves  brave,  these  animals  are  tamed,  and 
led  into  the  field  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy;  but  they  are  always  an  unma 
nageable  and  restive  animal,  and  probably  more  dangerous  to  the  employers 
than  those  whom  they  are  brought  to  oppose. 

The  method  of  taking  them  is,  chiefly,  watching  them  till  they  are  found  either 
in  some  moist  or  marshy  place,  where,  like  hogs,  they  are  fond  of  sleeping  and 
wallowing.  'Phey  then  destroy  the  old  one  with  fire-arms;  for  no  weapons  that 
are  thrown  by  the  force  of  man  are  capable  of  entering  this  animal’s  hide.  If, 
when  the  old  one  is  destroyed,  there  happens  to  be  a cub,  they  seize  and  tame 
it.  These  animals  are  sometimes  taken  in  pitfalls,  covered  with  green  branches, 
laid  in  those  paths  which  the  rhinoceros  makes  iu  going  from  the  forest  to  the 
river  .side. 

There  are  some  varieties  in  this  animal  as  in  most  others.  Some  of  them  are 
found  in  Africa  with  a double  horn,  one  growing  above  the  other:  this  weapon, 
if  considered  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  that  Nature 
furnishes  to  any  part  of  the  animal  creation.  I'he  horn  is  entirely  solid,  formed 
of  the  hardest  bony  substance,  growing  from  the  upper  maxillary  bone  by  so 
strong  an  apophyse  as  seemingly  to  make  but  one  part  with  it.  Many  are  the 
medicinal  virtues  that  are  ascribed  to  this  horn  when  taken  in  powder;  but  these 
qualities  have  been  attributed  to  it  without  any  real  foundation,  and  make  only  a 
small  part  of  the  many  fables  which  this  extraordinary  animal  has  given  rise  to.^ 


* Enmity  aoainst  tkk  Elephant. — The 
rhinoceros  and  male  elephant  have  been  disco- 
vered both  dead — the  elephant’s  bowels  being 
ripped  open,  and  the  rhinoceros  transfixed 
under  the  ribs  by  one  of  the  elephant’s  teeth. 
These  combats  are,  however,  very  rarely  seen. 
Majoi  Lolly,  in  one  of  his  hunting  parties,  us 
mentioned  in  the  Oriental  Field  Spurts,  having 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  a low  range  of  hills, 
WHS  suddenly  presented  with  a distinct  view 
of  a most  desperate  engagement  between  a 
rhinoceros  and  a large  male  elephant ; the 
latter,  to  all  appearance,  protecting  a small 
herd  which  were  retiring  in  a state  of  aluriii. 


The  elephant  was  worsted,  and  fled,  followed 
by  the  rhinoceros,  into  a heavy  jungle  where 
much  roaring  was  heard,  but  nothing  could 
be  discerned. 

Trick-dekknck. — The  rhinoceros,  as  well 
as  the  camel,  is  retromingent ; and,  like  that 
animal,  not  only  smells  extremely  rank,  bu» 
its  urine  is  highly  oflensive  and  corrosive. 
This  might  be  of  no  moment,  had  not  the 
rhinoceros  a filthy  trick  of  discharging  his 
urine  suddenly  at  such  as  are  behind  him, 
causing  great  pain  and  inflammation  to  the 
individual  unfortunately  operated  upon.  Thu 
lizard  and  spider  are  equally  obnoxious  uu  this 
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account : they  cling  to  the  ceilings  of  houses  in 
India,  and  sprinkle  persons  below ; and  if  the 
part  on  which  the  urine  falls  be  not  imme- 
diately washed,  a blister  will  soon  rise,  fol- 
lowed by  an  excoriation  extremely  hard  to 
heal. — Ohientai.  Fiki.u  Sports. 

Rhinoceros’  Skin. — ^The  skin  of  the  rhi- 
noceros is  much  valued,  and  often  sells  for  a 
great  price.  A shield  made  from  it  will  resist 
a leatlen  bullet,  which,  for  the  most  part 
flattens  on  it  the  same  as  when  fired  against 
a stone.  An  iron  ball,  however,  trom  a 
smart  piece,  will  gener^ly  penetrate,  and 
such  is  invariably  used  by  those  who  make 
a livelihood  by  selling  the  skin  and  tallow 
of  the  animal.  The  shecarries,  or  native 
siKirtsmen,  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  rhinoceros, 
are  ordinarily  furnished  with  heavy  match- 
locks, such  as  are  commonly  appropriated  for 
the  defence  of  mud  forts;  they  carry  balls 
from  one  to  three  ounces  weight.  To  the 
jHJwer  of  an  iron  ball,  discharged  from  such 
a matchlock,  even  the  rhinoceros  must  sub- 
mit ; though  sometimes  he  will  carry  eff  one 
or  more  balls,  and  wander  many  hours  before 
he  drops.  Levelling  with  precision  at  the 
eye,  the  shecatrie  fires  ut  the  thorax,  or  under 
the  flap  of  the  shoulder,  which  generally 
proves  a fatal  wound.  — Oriental  Fiei.o 
Sports. 

Peculiarity  in  its  Habits. — One  very 
striking  peculiarity  attends  this  animal — viz., 
that  it  invariably  goes  to  the  same  spot  to 
dung,  until  the  heap  becomes  so  high  os  to 
render  further  increase  inconvenient,  when  a 
fresh  spot  is  chosen,  usually  on  a small  open- 


ing in  the  midst  of  a heavy  jungle.  These 
heaps,  while  they  serve  as  beacons  to  warn 
other  animals,  afiord  to  the  shecatrie,  or  na- 
tive sportsman,  an  opportunity  of  making 
certain  of  his  quarry.  Much  caution  is  ne- 
cessary in  approaching  the  purlieus  of  these 
extraordinary  piles.  TTie  rhinoceros,  with  its 
quick  sense  of  smelling,  steals  craftily  through 
the  cover,  and  not  un  frequently  surprises  who- 
ever unfortunately  comes  near  its  haunt. 

Savage  Disposition. — As  an  instance  of 
the  extremely  savage  disposition  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, I shall  adduce  a memorable  circum- 
stance which  occurred  in  the  year  1 738.  Two 
officers  belonging  to  the  troops  cantoned  at 
Dinapore  went  down  to  the  river  to  shoot  and 
hunt.  They  had  encamped  ; when  one  morn- 
ing as  they  were  rising,  about  day-break,  to 
quest  for  game,  they  heard  a violent  uproar, 
and,  on  looking  out,  found  that  a rhinoceros 
was  goring  their  horses,  both  of  which,  being 
fasiened  by  their  head  and  heel  ropes,  were 
consequently  unable  to  escape  or  to  resist 
This  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  species 
of  wanton  attack  in  which  this  animal  in- 
dulges.— Oriental  Fiblo  Sports. 

Horn. — As  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  in  the  anecdote  quoted 
of  the  wanton  ferocity  of  this  animal  in  goring 
the  horses  at  Diuapore,  one  of  the  horses  on 
that  occasion  was  saddled,  and  was  killed  by 
a stroke  of  the  horn ; which  not  only  pene- 
trated through  the  saddle-flap  and  padding, 
but  fractured  two  ribs,  leaving  a wound, 
thniugh  which  a small  hand  might  pass  ta 
the  horse's  lungs. — Ko. 
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THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


The  hippopotainus  is  an  animal  as  large  and  not  less  formidable  than  the  rhiin»- 
ccros  ; its  legs  are  shorter,  and  its  head  rather  more  bulky  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mal last  described.  We  have  had  but  few  opportunities  in  Europe  of  examining 
this  formidable  creature  minutely;  its  dimensions,  however,  have  been  pretty 
well  ascertained  by  a description  given  us  by  Zerenghi,  an  Italian  surgeon,  who 
procured  one  of  them  to  be  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile.  By  his  ac 
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count,  it  appears  that  this  terrible  animal,  which  chiefly  resides  in  the  waters  of 
that  river,  is  above  seventeen  feet  long  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to  the 
insertioa  of  the  tail;  above  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  round  the  body,  and 
above  seven  feet  high : the  head  is  near  four  feet  long  and  above  nine  feet  in 
circumference.  The  jaws  open  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting-teeth,  ot 
which  it  has  four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a foot  long.^ 

Its  feet  in  some  measure  resemble  those  of  the  elephant,  and  are  divided  into 
four  parts.  The  tail  is  short,  flat,  and  pointed ; the  hide  is  amazingly  thick,  and 


* Size  ok  the  Hippopotamus. — The  head 
of  a hippopotamus  has  recently  been  brought 
to  England,  with  all  the  flesh  about  it,  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation.  This  amphibious 
animal  was  harpooned  while  in  combat  with 
a crocodile,  in  a lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  head  measures  near  four  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  in  circumference : the  jaws  open 
two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting-teeth,  of  which 
it  has  four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a foot  long 
and  four  inches  in  circumference.  Its  ears 
are  not  bigger  than  a terrier’s,  and  are  much 
about  the  same  shape.  This  formidable  and 
terrific  creature,  when  full-grown,  measures 
about  seventeen  feet  long  from  the  extremity 
of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  above 
■ixtsen  feet  in  circumference  round  the  body, 


and  stands  above  seven  feet  high.  It  runs 
with  astonishing  swiftness  for  its  great  bulk 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  not 
with  as  much  ease  on  land.  When  excited, 
it  puts  forth  its  full  strength,  which  is  prodi- 
gious. “ I have  seen,”  says  a mariner,  as  we 
find  it  in  Dampier,  “ one  of  these  animals 
open  its  jaws,  and  seizing  a boat  between  its 
teeth,  at  once  bite  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom. 
I have  seen  it  on  another  occasion  place  itselt 
under  one  of  our  boats,  and  rising  under  it, 
overset  it  with  six  men  who  were  in  it,  but 
who,  however,  happily  received  no  other  in- 
jury.”  At  one  time  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  Nile,  but  now  it  is  no  where  to  be  found 
in  that  river,  except  above  the  cataracts. — 
Maq.  Nat.  Hut. 
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tfo'is;li  not  capabje  of  turning  n musket-ball,  is  impenetrable  to  the  blow  of  >< 
sabre  ; tbe  body  is  covered  over  with  a few  scattered  hairs  of  a whitish  colour. 
The  whole  figure  of  the  animal  is  something  between  that  of  an  ox  and  a hog, 
md  its  cry  is  something  between  the  bellowing  of  the  one  and  the  grunting 
of  the  other. 

'I’liis  animal,  however,  though  so  terribly  furnished  for  war,  seems  noway 
disposed  to  make  use  of  its  prodigious  strength  against  an  equal  enemy;  it 
chiefly  resides  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa;  the  Nile, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Zara;  there  it  leads  an  indolent  kind  of  life,  and  seeni.s 
seldom  disposed  for  action,  except  when  excited  by  the  calls  of  hunger.  Upon 
such  occasions,  three  or  four  ot  them  are  often  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a river 
tear  some  cataract,  forming  a kind  of  line,  and  seizing  upon  such  fish  as  are 
forced  down  by  the  violence  of  the  stream.  In  that  element  they  pursue  their 
prey  with  great  swiftness  and  perseverance  ; they  swim  with  much  force,  and 
remain  at  the  bottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  without  rising  to  take  breath. 
They  traverse  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  as  if  walking  unon  land,  and  mak' 
a terrible  devastation  where  they  find  plenty  of  prey.  But  it  often  happens 
that  this  animal’s  fishy  food  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient  abundance ; it  is  ffien 
forced  to  come  upon  land,  where  it  is  an  awkward  and  Unwieldy  stranger;  it 
moves  but  slowly,  and,  as  it  seldom  forsakes  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  sinks 
at  every  step  it  takes;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  forced  by  famine  up  into  the 
higher  grounds,  where  it  commits  dreadful  havoc  among  the  plantations  of  the 
helpless  natives,  who  see  their  possessions  destroyed,  without  daring  to  resist 
their  invader.  Their  chief  method  is  by  lighting  tires,  striking  drums,  and 
raising  a cry  to  frighten  it  back  to  its  favourite  element ; and  as  it  is  extremely 
timorous  upon  land,  they  generally  succeed  in  their  endeavours.  But  if  they 
happen  to  wound,  or  otherways  irritate  it  too  closely,  it  then  becomes  formi- 
dable to  all  that  oppose  it;  it  overturns  whatever  it  meets,  and  brings  forth  all 
its  strength,  which  it  seemed  not  to  have  discovered  before  that  dangerous 
occasion.  It  possesses  the  same  inoffensive  disposition  in  its  favourite  element, 
that  it  is  found  to  have  upon  land  ; it  is  never  found  to  attack  the  mariners  in 
their  boats,  as  they  go  up  or  down  the  stream  : but  should  they  inadvertently 
strike  against  it,  or  otherwise  disturb  its  repose,  there  is  much  danger  of  its' 
sending  them,  at  once,  to  the  bottom.  “ 1 have  seen,”  says  a mariner,  as  we 
find  it  in  Dampier,  ” one  of  these  animals  open  its  jaws,  and  seizing  any  boat 
between  its  teeth,  at  once  bite  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom.  1 have  seen  it  upon 
another  occasion,  place  itself  under  one  of  our  boats,  and  rising  under  it,  over- 
set it  with  six  men  which  were  in  it ; who,  however,  happily  received  no  othei' 
injury.”  Such  is  the  great  strength  of  this  animal  ; and  from  hence,  probably, 
the  imagination  has  been  willing  to  match  it  in  combat  against  others  more 
tierce  and  equally  formidable.  Tlie  crocodile  and  shark  have  been  said  to 
engage  with  it,  and  yield  an  easy  victory  ; but  as  the  shark  is  only  found  at  sea 
and  the  hippopotamus  never  ventures  beyond  the  mouth  of  fresh-water  rivers, 
it  is  most  probable  that  these  engagements  never  occurred ; it  sometimes 
happens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of  Africa  amuse  themselves  with  combats  oif 
their  fresh-water  lakes,  between  this  and  other  formidable  animals;  but  wliethei' 
the  rhinoceros  or  the  crocodile  are  of  this  number,  we  have  not  been  particularly 
informed.  If  this  animal  be  attacked  at  land,  and  finding  itself  incapable  of 
vengeance  from  the  swiftness  of  its  enemy,  it’  immediately  returns  to  the  river, 
where  it  plunges  in  head  foremost,  and  after  a short  time  rises  to  the  surface, 
loudly  bellowing,  either  to  invite  or  intimidate  the  enemy  ; but  though  the 
negroes  will  venture  to  attack  the  shark,  or  the  crocodile,  in  their  natural 
element,  and  there  destroy  thern,  they  are  too  well  apprized  of  the  force  of  the 
tiipi  opotatnus  to  engage  it ; this  animal,  therefore,  continues  the  uncontroled 
masier  of  the  river,  and  all  others  fly  from  its  approach,  and  become  an  easy 
prey. 

As  the  hippopotamus  lives  upon  fish  and  vegetables,  so  it  is  probaWe  the 
flesh  of  terrestrial  animals  may  be  equally  grateful : the  nati'.es  of  Africa  assert^ 
that  it  has  often  been  found  to  evour  children  and  other  creatures  that  it 
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arole  to  surprise  upon  land;  yet  it  moves  but  slowly,  almost  every  creature 
endued  with  a common  share  of  swiftness,  is  able  to  escape  it ; and  this  animal, 
therefore,  seldom  ventures  from  the  river  side,  but  when  pressed  by  the  neces 
sities  of  hunjjer,  or  of  bringing  forth  its  young. 

The  female  always  comes  upon  land  to  bring  forth,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
she  seldom  produces  above  one  at  a time ; upon  this  occasion,  these  animals 
are  particularly  timorous,  and  dread  the  approach  of  a terrestrial  enemy  ; the 
instant  the  parent  hears  the  slightest  noise,  it  dashes  into  the  stream,  and  the 
young  one  is  seen  to  follow  it  with  equal  alacrity. 

'The  young  ones  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating ; but  the  negroes,  to  whom 
nothing  that  has  life  comes  amiss,  find  an  equal  delicacy  in  the  old.  Dr. 
Pococke  has  seen  their  flesh  sold  in  the  shambles,  like  beef ; and  it  is  said, 
that  their  breast,  in  particular,  is  as  delicate  eating  as  veal.  As  for  the  rest, 
these  animals  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  as  they  produce  very  fast,  their 
flesh  might  supply  the  countries  where  they  are  found,  could  tlrose  barbarous 
regions  produce  more  expert  huntsmen ; it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
this  creature,  which  was  once  in  such  plenty  at  the  nrouth  of  the  Nile,  is  now 
wholly  unknown  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  that  river, 
except  above  the  cataracts. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


THE  CAMELOPARD. 

W ERE  we  to  be  told  of  an  animal  so  tall,  that  a man  on  horseback  could  with 
ease  ride  under  its  belly, 
without  8tooping,we  should 
hardly  give  credit  to  the 
relation  ; yet  of  this  extra- 
ordinary size  is  tlie  came- 
lopard, an  animal  that  in- 
habits the  deserts  of  Africa; 
and  the  accounts  of  which 
are  so  well  ascertained  that 
we  cannot  deny  our  assent 
to  their  authority.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  crea- 
ture’s size,  and  the  oddity 
of  its  formation.  It  exhibits 
somewhat  of  the  slender 
shape  of  the  deer,  or  the  camel,  but  destitute  of  their  symmetry  or  their  easy 
power  of  motion.  The  head  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  deer  with  twi 
round  horns,  near  a foot  long,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  it  sheds  as  deer  are 
found  to  do;  its  neck  resembles  that  of  a horse  ; its  legs  and  feet  those  of  the 
deer,  but  with  this  extraordinary  difference,  that  the  fore  legs  are  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  the  hinder.  As  these  creatures  have  been  found  eighteen  feet  high 
and  ten  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  so  allowing  three  feet  for 
the  depth  of  the  body,  seven  feet  remains,  which  is  high  enough  to  admit  a man 
mounted  upon  a middle-sized  horse.  The  hinder  part,  however,  is  much  lower 
80  that  when  the  animal  appears  standing,  and  at  rest,  it  has  somewhat  th^ 
appearance  of  a dog  sitting,  and  this  formation  of  its  legs  gives  it  an  awkward' 
and  a laborious  motion  ; which,  though  swift,  must  yet  be  tiresome.  For  this- 
reason  the  camelopard  is  an  animal  very  rarely  found,  and  only  finds  refuge  im 
t4»e  most  internal  desert  regions  oi  Alrica.  The  dimensions  ol  a young  one,  as- 


(The  Camelopard.) 
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they  were  accurately  taken  by  a person  who  examined  its  skin,  that  was  brouftht 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  found  to  be  as  follow:  the  length  ol  the 
liead  was  one  foot  eight  inches  ; the  height  of  the  fore  leg,  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  shoulder,  was  ten  feet;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
was  seven  ; the  height  of  the  hind  leg  was  eight  feet  five  inches  ; and  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  was  just  seven  feet  long. 

No  animal,  either  from  its  disposition,  or  its  formation,  seems  fitted  for 
a state  of  natural  hostility  ; its  horns  are  blunt,  and  even  knobbed  at  the  ends; 
its  teeth  are  made  entirely  for  vegetable  pasture  ; its  skin  is  beautifully  speckled 
with  white  spots  upon  a brownish  ground ; it  is  timorous  and  harmless,  and 
notwithstanding  its  great  size,  rather  flies  from,  than  resists  the  slightest 
enemy  ; it  partakes  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  camel,  which  it  so  nearly 
resembles;  it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  when  grazing,  is  obliged  to 
spread  its  fore  legs  very  wide,  in  order  to  reach  its  pasture  ; its  motion  is  a kind 
of  pace,  two  legs  on  each  side  moving  at  the  same  time,  whereas  in  other 
animals  they  move  transversely.  It  often  lies  down  with  its  belly  to  the  earth, 
and.  like  the  camel,  has  a callous  substance  upon  its  breast,  which,  when 


reposed,  defends  it  from  injury.  This  i 
has  been  very  nirely  seen  in  Europe.''^ 

* The  Giraefe.— The  history  of  the  gi- 
raffe attbrds  one  of  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  slow  and  uncertain  progress  of 
natural  history,  and  strongly  points  out  the 
necessity  of  unwearied  research  and  repeated 
obser\'tttion  to  ensure  its  advancement.  In- 
deed it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  the 
quadruped  which  exceeds  every  other  in  its 
lofty  stature,  which  bears  so  remote  a resem- 
blance to  any  in  its  extraordinary  proportions, 
and  is  equalled  by  so  few  in  the  beauty  of  its 
colouring,  should  have  remained  till  within 
sixty  years  of  the  present  time  so  obscurely 
known  as  to  have  had  its  very  existence  cast 
into  doubt.  But  the  descriptions  of  this  ani- 
mal which  appeared  in  the.  middle  ages  having 
been  overlooked,  the  more  ancient  notices, 
vague  and  imperfect  as  they  in  general  were, 
while  they  seemed  to  ascribe  to  the  Camelo- 
pardalis a combination  of  the  characteristics 
of  a ferocious  beast  of  prey  with  those  of  the 
harmless  niminant,  began  at  length  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  same  degree  of  distrust  as 
the  fabulous  narratives  of  the  unicorn  and 
sphinx. 

In  the  year  1770,  after  three  centuries  and 
a half  had  elapsed  without  any  example  of 
the  girafl'e,  dead  or  alive,  having  appeared  in 
Europe,  this  impression  seems  to  have  be- 
come so  general,  that  the  Royal  Society 
thought  it  proper  to  publish  in  their  Trans- 
actions the  simple  recital  of  a traveller  who 
had  himself  seen  and  procured  a representa- 
tion of  the  living  giraffe.  Capt.  Carteret,  in 
his  communication  to  that  learned  body,  says, 
“ Inclosed  I have  sent  you  the  drawing  of  a 
Camelopardalis,  as  it  was  taken  off  from  the 
life,  of  one  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
shall  not  attempt  here  to  give  you  any  parti- 
cular description  of  this  scarce  and  curious 
animal,  as  it  is  much  better  known  to  you 
than  it  can  be  to  me  ; but  from  its  scarcity, 
as  1 believe  none  have  been  seen  it  Kuropi 


tnimal  was  known  to  the  ancients,  btit 
One  of  them  was  sent  from  the  East  to 

since  Julius  Csesar’s  time,  (when  I think 
there  were  two  of  them  at  Rome,)  1 imagine 
its  drawing,  and  a more  certain  knowledge 
of  its  reality,  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you. 
As  the  existence  of  this  fine  animal  has  been 
doubted  by  many,  if  you  think  it  may  afford 
any  pleasure  to  the  curious,  you  will  make 
what  use  of  it  you  please.”-  He  goes  on  to 
say,  that  a party  of  men  sent  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  an  inland  dis- 
covery, found  two  of  these  creatures ; but 
they  caught  only  the  young  one,  from  which 
the  drawing  was  taken,  and  the  skin  of 
which  was  sent  to  Holland  “ as  a confirma- 
tion of  the  fact.” 

Ten  years  after  this  announcement  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  giraffe,  the  skin  of  a 
fine  male  specimen  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  Lieut.  Paterson,  by  whom  it  had  been 
shot  in  the  interior  of  Caffraria.  This  skin 
was  presented  to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
and  still  forms  part  of  his  collection  pre- 
served at  the  Royal  Collej^r  of  Surgeons.  If 
was  the  first  example  of  the  remains  of  the 
Camelopardalis  ever  brought  into  England, 
and  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  the  time. 
Since  that  period,  however,  fresh  specimens 
have  been  rapidly  added  to  the  different  Eu- 
ropean collections  of  natural  history,  the 
n-sults  of  exjiloratory  journeys  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  effected  by  modern  zeal  and  enter- 
prise ; but  it  was  only  within  a very  few  years 
that  the  habits  and  gait  of  this  extraordinary 
species  could  in  modem  Europe  be  again 
contemplated  in  the  living  animal. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  having  learnt  that  the 
Aiabs  of  the  province  of  Sennaar  in  Nubia 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  up  two  young  gi- 
raffes with  camel’s  milk,  caused  them  to  be 
brought  to  Cairo  ; and  after  resting  for  three 
months  in  his  gardens,  to  prepare  them  for  a 
journey  of  greater  difficulty  and  hazard,  they 
were  embarked  in  boats  and  conveyed  down 
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the  emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  year  15&9,  but  they  liave  often  been  seen  fainB 
pt  Grand  Cairo  in  Ej'ypt ; and  I am  told  there  are  two  there  at  present.  When 

(hu  Nile  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  con-  The  full-grown  male  giraffe  is  reported  to 
signed  to  the  English  and  French  consuls,  as  be  sometimes  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  from 
luesents  from  the  Pasha  to  their  respective  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
sovereigns.  The  highest  specimen,  however,  in  the  Bri- 

These  young  giraffes  were  both  females ; tish  museum,  (which  is  a beautiful  male 
but  iis  there  was  some  ditterence  in  their  size,  brought  over  by  Mr.  Burchell,)  measures 
the  consuls  of  each  iiatien  drew  lots  for  them,  seventeen  feet  six  inches  ; the  remainder  do 
when  the  shortest  and  weakest  fell  to  the  lot  not  exceed  sixteen  feet.  The  greatest  pecu, 
ot  England.  The  giratie  destined  for  our  liarity  in  this  animal,  and  what  most  strikes 
sovereign  was  conveyed  to  Malta  under  the  the  eye  of  the  oh.server,  is  the  remarkable  dis- 
charge  of  two  Arabs,  and  was  from  thence  proportion  of  the  different  put  ts  of  its  frame, 
forwarded  to  London  in  a mercluint  vessel.  The  head  and  the  trunk  are  of  extreme 


and  arrived  on  the  llthof  Augii.st  1827. 
The  animal  was  conveyed  to  Windsor  two 
days  after  in  a spacious  ctiravan,  and  was 
lodged  in  a commodious  hut.  with  the  range 
of  a spacious  paddock,  i.i  ibo  late  king’s 
private  menagerie  at  Sandpit  Gate.  Shortly 
after  its  arrival  at  this  place  it  was  accu- 
rately measured ; and  its  dimensions  were 
found  to  be — 

Ft.  In. 

From  the  top  of  the  heud  to  the  bottom  of  tliu 

lioof 10  8 

From  the  top  of  the  liead  to  tlie  root  of  the  neck  4 0 
Leni'tti  of  tile  back  - - - - - 3 I 

From  the  croup  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoof  -29 
Length  of  the  head  - - - - - 1 9 

It  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  playful; 
but  as  its  growth  proceeded,  which  was  rapid, 
(having  increased  eighteen  inches  in  less 
than  two  years,)  it  became  much  less  active ; 
its  health  evidently  declined ; its  legs  almost 
lost  their  power  of  supporting  the  body  ; the 
joints  seemed  to  shoot  over ; and  at  length 
the  weakness  increased  to  such  a degree,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  have  a pulley  con- 
structed, which,  being  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  animal’s  hovel,  was  fastened 
round  its  body,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  it 
on  its  legs  without  any  ei^ertion  on  its  own 
part.  From  the  harmless  disposition  and  uni- 
form gentleness  of  this  animal,  the  interest 
which  it  had  excited  in  his  late  Majesty  was 
very  ;jreat ; but  notwithstanding  every  atten- 
bon,  it  died  in  the  following  year.  Its  food 
was  barley,  oats,  split  beaus,  and  ash  leaves. 
It  was  never  observed  to  drink  any  other  fluid 
than  milk,  its  preference  for  which  prubably 
arose  from  that  fluid  being  so  long  the  only 
sustenance  afforded  it  while  living  among  the 
Arabs. 

Owing  to  the  distance  from  towji  at  which 
this  animal  was  kept,  and  the  state  of  con- 
flnement  which  its  weaklv  conditioi^  rendered 
indis])ensable  during  the  iattei  ueriod  ot  its 
existence,  the  living  giraffe  was  seen  in  this 
pouniry  by  comparatively  few  mdivihuais. 
The  skin,  however,  and  skeleton,  both  beau- 
filully  prepared,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
pt  the  Zoological  Society, — the  munificent 
4pit4tiuns  of  his  preseut  Majesty. 


shortness,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
neck  and  legs,  which  are  as  disproportion- 
ately elongated.  The  tniiik,  for  e.xample,  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  fore  and 
hind  quarters  having  respectively  the  same 
length  as  the  intermediate' division,— a cir- 
cumstance which  occurs  in  no  other  quadru- 
ped. To  this  curtailed  trunk  are  attached 
legs  of  extreme  length,  which,  if  they  were  ot 
the  ordinary  proportions,  would  have  ren- 
dered the  giraffe  the  swiftest  of  animals : but 
the  contrary  is,  in  some  measure,  the  result ; 
for  while  the  fore  and  hind  pair  of  legs  are 
too  closely  approximated,  they  are  also  of  un- 
equal  length,  and  this  inequality  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  retard  swiftness  of  motion.  Thu 
hare  and  the  greyhound  have  the  hinder  legs 
the  longest ; and  as  these  are  the  principal 
propellers  in  locomotion,  hence  results  the 
peculiar  and  proverbial  swiftness  of  these 
quadrupeds ; but  in  the  giraffe,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  extremities  are  reversed,  and 
consequently,  when  compelled  to  flight,  al- 
though from  his  superior  stature,  he  can,  for 
a short  distance,  outstrip  his  pursuers,  yet  ho 
soon  grows  weaiy,  and  becomes  incapable  of 
sustaining  a prolonged  chase. 

With  reimect  to  the  habits  of  the  giraffe 
in  a state  of  nature,  our  knowledge  is  confesr 
sedly  vague  and  general.  The  Arabs  who 
accompanied  the  two  young  females  from 
which  the  preceding  description  has  been 
drawn,  asserted  that  they  were  taken  at  a 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  days’  journey  of  the 
caravans,  to  the  south  of  Senuaar,  not  far 
from  a district  which  was  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  deep  and  extensive  forests.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  this  country  is  near 
to  where  the  Nile  and  its  tributary  streams 
begin  to  leave  tfle  mountains  of  Abyssinia  tq 
flow  along  the  plains ; and  here  the  Arabs 
stated  that  ostriches,  gazelles,  anfelopcs,  a 
small  species  gf  lion  and  panthers  abounded, 
while  deeper  in  the  forests,  elephants  and 
rhinocerftses  were  met  with.  They  observed 
that  ffie  giraffes  were  found  in  small  numr 
ber,  that  they  inhabited  the  forests,  ami 
rarely  appeared  on  the  plain,  when  they  were 
united  in  groups  of  three  and  fuqt)  two  qlfl 
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ancient  Rome  was  in  its  splendour,  Poinpey  exhibited,  at  one  time,  no  less  tiMH 
ten  upon  the  theatre.  It  was  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  the  people,  at  tliai. 
time,  to  see  tlie  most  terrible,  and  the  most  extraordinary  animals  produced  in 


ones,  and  one  or  two  young  ones,  but  seldom 
more.  They  do  not  fly  at  the  first  view  of 
man ; hut  if  he  approaches  them,  they  sud- 
denly stiut  otf  in  a gallop  or  succession  of 
bounds  with  such  speed,  that  they  leave  lar 
behind  them  the  swiftest  horses.  However, 
if  they  happen  to  be  driven  fairly  into  the 
plain,  ihe^  are  soon  run  down,  being  much 
shorter-winded  than  the  horse:  but  when 
thus  fatigued,  they  make  a sudden  turn  to 
the  right-about,  and  defend  theinselvei  ligor- 
ously  with  their  fore-feet,  which  thej-  fling 
out  with  great  force  : in  fact,  the  Arabs  are 
unable  to  take  the  full-grown  giraffes  alive, 
and  are  obliged  to  kill  thiin  on  the  spot. 
They  eat  the  flesh  ; and  out  of  thi  skin,  which 
is  hard  and  thick,  they  make  long  straps,  cut 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  vhe  end  ot  the 
fore  feet.  The  old  giraffes  *ru  asserted  by 
the  Arabs  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
successfully  by  kicks  of  their  fore  teet  against 
the  most  redoubtable  animal  of  the  desert 
The  lion,  which  learns  by  experience  the  re- 
sources opposed  to  him  by  the  giraffe,  and 
the  futility  of  pursuit  along  the  plain,  prefers 
waiting  near  a stream  where  that  animal 
drinks,  or  crouches  in  view  of  the  grove  of 
Mimosae,  whose  summits  afford  him  a rich 
pasturage,  and  by  a single  bound  falls  una- 
wares upon  his  prey,  which  is  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  and  unable  to  put  into  use  its  natu- 
ral means  of  defence.  If,  however,  the  lion 
iu  springing  from  his  ambuscade  miscalcu- 
lates his  leap,  and  is  unable  to  fix  on  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  giraffe,  the  latter  makes 
head  against  him,  and  often  renders  mortal 
the  first  blow,  from  the  violent  and  rapid 
flinging  out  of  the  fore  legs  : should  he  miss 
his  stroke,  however,  and  the  lion  succeed  in 
fixing  Upon  him,  he  becomes  defenceless, 
and  falls  a victim. 

The  giraffe  iu  a state  of  captivity,  when 
teased  or  offended,  manifests  his  natural 
mode  of  defence  by  striking  out  with  his  fore 
legs,  and  sometimes  by  kicking  with  the 
hinder  ones  like  a horse ; but  he  has  never 
been  observed  to  butt,  or  to  make  any  de- 
monstration with  his  horns,  but  on  the  con- 
trary always  keeps  his  heiul  raised  as  high  as 
possible  when  he  is  disipiieted  or  alraid. 

Tlie  Arabs  assert  that  the  only  chance 
of  taking  the  giraffe  alive  is  while  he  still 
sucUes;  and  even  then  it  most  frequently 
happens  that  in  their  struggles  to  free  them- 
selves they  break  some  of  their  limbs,  or  dis- 
locate their  neck ; at  other  times  they  refuse 
all  sustenance,  pine  away,  and  die.  If,  how- 
ever,  they  chance  to  be  preserved  for  a tew 
days,  they  then  become  tranquil  and  soon  fa- 
4uhar,  readily  ibllowing  those  who  have  the 


care  of  them,  and  even  horses  or  came.s.— 
Zooi.ooiCAi.  Maqazink. 

The  Pauisian  GiitAKrE.— 'rhat  sent  by 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  coiisigiied  to  the 
Jardin  dcs  Plantes  at  Paris,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : “ The  queen  of  the  garden,”  says 
Mr.  R.  Lee,  “ is  the  giraffe,  to  which  I jiaid 
frequent  visits.  She  is  the  only  su  vivor  of 
the  three  which  left  Africa  much  aianit  the 
same  time,  and  inhabits  the  large  round 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  menagerie,  called 
the  Rotwide.  Great  care  is  taken  to  shelter 
her  from  the  cold,  and  in  the  winter  she  has 
a kind  of  hood  and  cape,  which  reach  the 
length  of  her  neck,  and  a body-cloth,  all 
made  of  woollen  materials.  She  is  only  suf- 
fered to  walk  in  her  little  park  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  it ; and  if  care  and  attention  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  she  ought 
to  be  the  happiest  of  her  kind.  She  stands 
about  twelve  and  a half  feet  high,  and  her 
skin,  with  its  light  brown  spots,  shines  like 
satin  ; but  1 confess  I was  disappointed  with 
regard  to  its  beauty.  She  looks  best  when 
lying  down,  or  standing  perfectly  upright,  in 
which  posture  she  is  very  dignified  ; but  the 
moment  she  moves,  she  becomes  awkward, 
in  consequence  of  the  disproportion  ot  the 
hinder  parts  of  her  body,  and  the  immense 
length  of  her  neck,  which,  instead  of  being 
arched,  forms  an  angle  with  her  shoulders. 
When  she  gallops,  her  hind  feet  advance  be- 
fore those  in  fiont,  and  the  peculiarity  of  gait 
caused  by  moving  the  hind  and  fore  feet 
on  the  same  side,  at  the  same  time,  is  very 
striking.  She  has  great  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing the  ground  with  her  mouth,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  two  efforts  to  separate  her 
fore  legs,  before  she  could  reach  a cistern 
placed  on  the  pavement.  Her  head  is  ot  re- 
markable beauty,  and  the  expression  of  her 
full  black  eyes  is  mild  and  affectionate.  Her 
tongue  is  lung,  black,  and  pointed  ohe  is 
extremely  gentle,  yet  full  of  Irolic  ai...  anima- 
tion, and  when  walking  in  the  menagene, 
her  keeper  is  obliged  to  hold  her  head  to  pre- 
vent her  biting  off'  the  young  bra:.ches  of 
trees.  Her  great  delight,  however,  is  to  eat 
rose-leaves,  and  she  devours  them  with  the 
greatest  avidity.  The  African  cows,  with 
humps  on  their  shoulders,  which  supplied  her 
with  milk  during  her  passage  to  Europe,  are 
as  gentle  as  their  nursling,  and  when  feed 
mg  lien  they  come  and  softly  push  your  elbows 
to  have  a share.  The  keeper,  whose  name 
is  Ati,  and  who  is  from  Darfur,  is  a tall,  well- 
prupurtiuned  black,  and  at  his  own  request, 
a little  gallery  has  been  erected  fur  him  iu 
the  stable  of  his  charge,  where  he  sleeps  ana 
kettps  all  his  property.  When  in  atteiidance, 
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combat  against  each  other.  The  lion,  the  lynx,  the  tiger,  the  elephant,  the 
hippopotamus,  were  all  let  loose  promiscuously,  and  were  seen  to  inflict  indis- 
criminate destruction.^ 


he  dresses  in  the  turban,  vest  and  full  trou- 
sers of  his  country,  but  when  he  walks  Paris, 
he  assumes  the  European  costume  ; for  in 
his  native  garb  all  the  children  in  the  streets 
recognise  him,  and  calling  out,  “ Ati,  Ati, 
comment  va  la  giraffe  ?”  hurt  his  conse- 
quence.— Maqazink  of  Natural  History. 

* Distinctions  of  thk  Giraffe. — As  a 
live  camelopard  has  been  sent  to  London  and 
another  to  Paris,  the  history  and  habits  of 
these  animals  have  excited  some  interest. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  on  the  2nd  of  July  last  M.  Geotf'roy 
Saint-Hilaire  observed  that  naturalists  were 
wrong  in  supposing  that  there  was  only  one 
species  of  the  camelopard.  The  animal  now 
in  Paris  differs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
species  by  several  essential  anatomical  cha- 
racters ; and  he  proposes  to  distinguish  it  by 
the  name  of  the  Giraffe  of  Sennaar,  the 
country  from  which  it  comes.  Some  natives 
of  Egypt  having  come  to  see  the  one  in  Paris 
in  the  costume  of  the  country,  the  animal 
gave  evident  proofs  of  joy,  and  loaded  them 
with  caresses.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the 
circumstances  that  the  giraffe  has  an  ardent 
affection  for  its  Arabian  keeper,  and  that  it 
naturally  is  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the 
turban  and  the  costume  of  its  keeper. 

Some  authors  have  proved  the  mildness 
and  docility  of  the  camelopard,  while  others 
represent  it  as  incapable  of  being  tamed. 
This  difference  is  ascribed  by  M.  Saint-Hi- 
Jaire  to  difference  of  education.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  a male  giraffe,  extremely  savage, 
was  brought  to  Constantinople.  The  keeper 
of  the  present  giraffe  had  also  the  charge  of 
this  one,  and  he  ascribes  its  savageness  en- 
tirely to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Mongez  read  a me- 
moir on  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors 
respecting  the  giraffe.  Moses  is  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  it.  As  Aristotle  does 
not  mention  it,  M.  Mongez  supposes  that  it 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  did 
not  then  exist  in  Egypt,  otherwise  Aristotle, 
who  travelled  there,  must  have  known  about 
it.  In  the  year  708  of  Rome,  Julius  Caesar 
brought  one  to  Europe,  and  the  Romau  em- 
perors afterwards  exhibited  them  at  Romo, 
either  for  the  games  in  the  circus,  or  in  their 
triumphs  over  the  African  princes.  Albertus 
Magnus,  in  his  treatise  De  Animulibus,  is 
the  first  modern  author  who  speaks  of  the 
giraffe.  In  1486,  one  of  the  Medici  family 
possessed  one  at  Florence,  where  it  lived  for 
a considerable  time. 

In  its  native  country  tho  giraffe  browses  on 
the  twigs  of  trees,  preferring  plants  of  the 
Mimosa  genus ; but  it  appears  that  it  can 


without  inconvenience  subsist  on  other  vege- 
table food.  The  one  kept  at  Florence  fed 
on  the  fruits  of  the  country,  and  chiefly  on 
apples,  which  it  begged  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  first  storeys  of  the  houses.  The  one 
now  in  Paris,  from  its  having  been  accus- 
tomed in  early  life  to  the  food  preparer!  by 
the  Arabs  for  their  camels,  is  fed  on  mixed 
grains  bruised,  such  as  maize,  barley.  &c., 
and  it  is  ftimished  with  milk  for  drink  morn- 
ing and  evening.  It  however  willingly  ac- 
ce])ts  fruits  and  the  branches  of  the  acacia 
which  are  presented  to  it.  It  seizes  the 
leaves  with  its  long,  nigous,  and  narrow 
tongue  by  rolling  it  about  them,  and  seems 
annoyed  when  it  is  obliged  to  take  any  thing 
from  the  ground,  which  it  seems  to  do  with 
difficulty.  To  accomplish  this,  it  stretches 
first  one,  then  the  other  of  its  long  fore  legs 
asunder,  and  it  is  not  till  after  repeated  at- 
tempts that  it  is  able  to  seize  the  objects  with 
its  lips  and  tong<ie. 

The  pace  of  the  giraffe  is  an  amble,  though 
when  pursued  it  flies  with  extreme  rapidity  ; 
but  the  small  size  of  its  lungs  prevents  it 
from  sustaining  a lengthened  chase.  The 
giraffe  defends  itself  against  the  lion,  its 
principal  enemy,  with  its  fore  feet,  with 
which  it  strikes  with  such  force  as  often  to 
repulse  him.  The  specimen  in  the  museum 
at  Paris  is  about  two  years  and  a half  old. 

The  name  Camelopardalis  (camel-leojiard) 
was  given  by  the  Romans  to  this  animal, 
from  a fancied  combination  of  the  characters 
of  the  camel  and  leopard ; but  its  ancient 
denomination  was  Zurapha,  from  which  the 
name  Giraffe  has  been  adopted. — Arcana 
OF  Science,  1828. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  CAMEL,  AND  THE  DROMEDARY. 


These  names  do  not  make  two  distinct  kinds,  bnt  are  only  given  to  a variety  cf 
tlie  same  animal,  which  lias,  how- 
ever, subsisted  time  iminemorinl. 

•’he  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only 
sensible  difference,  by  which  those 
two  races  are  distinguished,  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  camel  has  two 
bunches  upon  his  back,  whereas  the 
dromedarv  has  but  one ; the  latter 
also,  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  strong 
as  the  caniel."^  d hese  two  races, 
however,  produce  with  each  other, 
and  the  mixed  breed  formed  be- 
tween them  is  considered  the  best, 
the  most  patient,  and  the  most  inde- 
fatigable of  all  the  kind. 

Of  the  two  varieties,  the  drome- 
dary is  bv  far  the  most  numerous ; 
the  camel  being  scarcely  found  ex- 
cept in  Turkey  and  the  countries  of 
the  Levant,  while  the  other  is  found 
spread  over  all  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  Persia, 
I artary,  and  a great  part  ol  the  Eastern  Indies,  ’riiiis  the  one  inhabits  an 
immense  tract  of  country,  the  other  in  comparison  is  conlined  to  a province 
the  one  inhabits  the  sultry  countries  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  other  delights  in 
a warm,  but  not  a burning  climate  ; neither,  however,  can  subsist  or  propa- 
gate in  the  variable  climes  towards  the  north;  they  seem  formed  for  those 
countries  where  shrubs  arc  plenty  and  water  scarce;  where  they  can  travel 
along  the  sandy  desert  without  being  impeded  by  rivers,  and  find  food  at 
expected  distances;  such  a country  is  Arabia,  and  this,  of  all  others,  seems  the 
adapted  to  the  support  and  production  of  this  anima.. 

1 he  camel  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  animals,  and  it  can  continue  to  travel 
several  days  without  drinking.  In  those  vast  deserts,  where  the  earth  is  every 
where  dry  and  sandy;  where  there  arc  neither  birds  nor  beasts,  neither  insects- 
vegetables,  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  bnt  hills  of  sand  and  heaps  of  bone, 
there  the  camel  travels,  posting  forward,  without  requiring  either  drink  oi^ 
pasture,  and  is  often  found  six  or  seven  days  without  any  sustenance  whatso- 
ever. Its  feet  are  formed  for  travelling  upon  sand,  and  utterly  unfit  for  moisf 
or  marshy  places ; the  inhabitants,  therefore,  find  a most  useful  assistant  in' 
tins  animal,  where  no  ofher  could  subsist,  and  by  its  means,  cross  those  deserts' 
with  salety,  which  would  be  unpassable  by  any  other  method  of  conveyance.f 


* Cauel  and  DaoMEDARY. — The  term 
dromedary  properly  applies  to  a very  swift 
■pecies  of  camel.  A dromedary  is  to  a camel 
what  a racer  is  to  a horse  of  burden.  There 
are  one-humped  and  two-humped  dromeda- 
ries, and  one-humped  and  two-humped  camels. 

f Cauei.’s  Foot. — The  camel’s  tread  is 
verl'ectly  noiseless : unlike  the  horse,  whose 
weavy  tramp  sounds  over  the  plain,  and  rat- 


tles on  the  pavement,  its  foot-fall  is  silent 
and  unheard.  What  always  struck  me,”’ 
says  Mr.  Macfarlane,  in  his  ‘ Constantinople 
in  1828,’  “as  something  extremely  roman* 
tic  and  mysterious,  was  the  noiseless  step 
of  the  camel,  from  the  spongy  nature  of 
his  foot.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  sand,  or  rock,  or  turf,  or  psvedf 
stones,  you  hear  no  foot-fall  j you  see  an  im. 
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An  animal  thus  formed  for  a sandy  and  desert  region,  cannot  be  propagated 
in  one  of  a different  nature.  Many  vain  efforts  have  been  tried  to  propagate 
the  camel  in  Spain ; they  have  been  transported  into  America,  but  have 
nnditiplied  in  neither.  It  is  true,  indeed  that  they  may  be  brought  into  these 
countries,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  produce  lliere;  but  the  care  oi 
keeping  them  is  so  great,  and  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  expo.sed,  from 
the  changeableness  of  the  climate,  are  so  mart)’,  that  they  cannot  answer  the 
care  of  keeping.  In  a few  years  also,  they  are  seen  to  degenerate:  their 
strength  and  their  patience  forsake  them ; and  instead  of  making  the  riches, 
they  become  the  burden  of  their  keepers. 

Rut  it  is  very  different  in  Arabia,  and  those  countries  where  the  camel  is- 
turned  to  useful  purposes.  It  is  there  considered  as  a sacred  animal,  without 
whose  help  the  natives  could  neither  subsist,  traffic,  nor  travel ; its  milk  makes 
a part  of  their  nourishment ; they  feed  upon  its  flesh,  particularly  when  young ; 
they  clothe  themselves  with  its  hair,  which  it  is  seen  to  molt  regularly  once  a 
year;  and  if  they  fear  an  invading  enemy',  their  camels  serve  them  in  flight, 
and  in  a single  day  they  are  known  to  travel  above  a hundred  miles.  '^I’lius,  by 
means  of  the  camel,  an  Arabian  finds  safety  in  his  deserts : all  the  armies  upon 
earth  might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  a flying  squadron  of  this  country,  mounted 
upon  their  camels,  and  taking  refuge  jn  solitudes  where  nothing  interposes  to 
stop  their  flight,  or  to  force  them  to  wait  the  invader.*  Nothing  can  be  more 


inense  animal  approaching  you  stilli/  as  a 
cloud  floating  on  air;  and  unless  he  wear  a 
bell,  your  sense  of  hearing,  acute  as  it  may 
be,  will  give  you  no  intimation  of  his  pre- 
sence.” 

The  foot  of  this  animal,  (so  often  referred 
to,  and  not  without  reason,  as  an  evidence  of 
design,)  is  divided  into  two  toes,  each  having 
a horny  tip;  the  division  is  not,  however, 
complete ; for  an  elastic  pad  or  cushion,  con- 
stituting the  main  part  upon  which  the 
pressure  falls,  spreads  broadly  beneath,  con- 
necting them  together,  but  leaving  the  points 
free.  On  pressing  the  ground,  the  elastic 
cushion  expands,  and  the  toes  diverge,  so 
that  a larger  surface  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  sandy  earth,  a circumstance  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
sole,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  enables  the  crea- 
ture to  tread  over  the  yielding  desert,  or  the 
hard  and  arid  plain,  with  almost  equal  com- 
fort. 

The  foot  of  the  camel,  certainly  formed  by 
nature  to  tread  a loose  sandy  soil,  “ does  not, 
however,  appear  to  me,”  says  the  writer  just 
quoted,  *•  to  suffer  from  stony  or  hard  roads. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  are  mountains  jn  every 
direction ; the  paths  across  them  are  hard, 
rough,  and  loose,  as  rocks  and  broken  stones 
can  make  them  ; yet  I have  often  seen  camels 
treading  them  without  any  appearance  of 
suffering;  and  though  I have  met  them  in 
my  travels,  hundreds  in  a day,  1 do  not  re- 
member having  ever  seen  a wounded  hoof” 

The  soil  most  mimical  to  the  foot  of  the 
camel  is  such  as  is  soft  and  muddy ; here  the 
animal,  slipping  at  every  step,  keeps  on  its 
legs  with  dilficulty.  It  is  said  that  so  great 
is  its  dislike  to  venture  upon  such  a track, 
that  its  drivers  have  been  obliged  to  spread 


their  tent  coverings  over  the  obnoxious 
ground,  in  order  to  conceal  its  appearance, 
and  induce  the  animal  to  proced. — Kki.iuiuu.‘< 
Tract  Socikty’s  Natuhai,  History. 

* Arabian  Horse  and  Camel. — It  is  an' 
erroneous  opinion  which  believes  Arabia  to 
be  very  rich  in  horses.  Many  tribes  are 
wholly  unprovided  with  them,  and  Burck- 
hardt  supposes  that  there  do  nut  exist  50,000* 
of  those  animals  between  the  extreme  boun- 
daries of  the  Euphrates  and  Syria,  a much 
smaller  number  than  the  same  extent  of 
ground  would  furnish  in  any  other  part  of 
Asia  or  Europe.  The  Syrian  districts,  espe- 
cially Hauran  produce  the  best;  but  of  pure 
Arabian  blood  of  the  choicest  breeds,  few 
have  ever  been  exported.  If  a Bedouin- 
wishes  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  speed 
of  another's  mare,  he  blesses  the  animal  co- 
piously, and  addressing  her  master,  says, 
*•  Go  and  wash  your  mare’s  feet  and  drink 
up  the  water.’.’  The  best  Arabian  camel, 
afier  three  whole  days’  abstinence  from  wa- 
ter, shows  maiiitest  signs  of  great  distress  ; 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  it  might  fossi- 
bly  go  five  days  without  drinking ; but  this 
trial  can  never  be  required,  since  there  is  no 
route  across  the  Arabian  desert  in  which 
wells  are  fai-fher  distant  from  each  other  than 
three  days  and  a half.  Burckhardt  never 
heard  an  instance  of  a camel  being  slaugh- 
tered for  the  sake  of  the  water  in  its  stomach. 
The  extremity  of  thirst,  indeed,  induces  the 
traveller,  unable  to  support  the  exertion  of 
walking,  to  cling  as  a last  resouce  to  this 
serviceable  animal,  nor  does  its  stomach,  un- 
less on  the  first  day’s  watering,  afford  by  any 
means  a copious  supjily.  The  swittiiess  o' 
the  camel  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  : 11.’’ 
miles  in  eleven  hours,  during  which  occuroA 
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dreary  than  the  aspect  of  these  sandy  plains,  that  seem  entirely  forsaken  of  lib 
and  vegetation : wherever  the  eye  turns,  nothing  is  presented  but  a steril  and 
dusty  soil,  sometimes  torn  up  by  the  winds,  and  moving  in  great  waves  along, 
which,  when  viewed  from  an  eminence,  resemble  less  the  earth  than  the  ocean- 
here  and  there  a few  shrubs  appear,  that  only  teach  us  to  wish  for  the  grove 
that  remind  us  of  the  shade  in  these  sultry  climates,  without  affording  its  refresh- 
ment ; the  return  of  morning,  which,  in  other  places,  carries  an  idea  of  cheer- 
fulness, here  serves  only  to  enlighten  the  endless  and  dreary  vyaste,  and  to 
present  the  traveller  with  an  nnlinished  prospect  of  his  forlorn  situation  ; yet 
in  this  chasm  of  nature,  by  the  help  of  the  camel,  the  Arabian  finds  safety  and 
subsistence.  There  are  here  and  there  found  spots  of  verdure,  which,  though 
remote  from  each  other,  are,  in  a manner,  approximated  by  the  labour  and 
industry  of  the  camel.  Thus  these  deserts,  which  present  the  stranger  with 
nothing  but  objects  of  danger  and  sterility,  afford  the  inhabitant  protection,^ 
food,  and  liberty.  The  Arabian  lives  independent  and  tranquil  in  tlie  midst  of 
his  solitudes;  and  instead  of  considering  the  vast  solitudes  spread  round  him  as 
a restraint  upon  his  happiness,  he  is  by  experience  taught  to  regard  them  as 
the  ramparts  of- his  freedom.  » 

The  camel  is  easily  instructed  In  the  methods  of  taking  up  and  supporting 
his  burthen;  their  legs,  a few  days  alter  they  are  produced,  are  bent  under 
their  belly  ; they  are  in  this  manner  loaded,  and  taught  to  ri.se  ; their  burthen  is 
every  day  thus  increased,  by  insensible  degrees,  till  the  animal  is  capable  of 
supporting  a weight  adequate  to  its  force  : the  same  care  is  taken  in  making 
them  patient  of  hunger  and  thirst : while  other  animals  receive  their  food  at 
stated  times,  the  camel  is  restrained  for  days  together,  and  these  intervals  of 
famine  are  increased  in  proportion  as  the  animal  seenis  capable  of  sustaining 
them.  By  this  method  of  education,  they  live  five  or  six  days  without  food  or 
water;  and  their  stomach  is  formed  most  admirably  by  nature  to  fit  them  for 
’ong  abstinence ; besides  the  four  stomachs  which  all  animals  have  that  chew 
the  cud,  (and  the  camel  is  of  the  number,)  it  has  a fifth  stomach  which  serves 
as  a reservoir,  to  hold  a greater  quantity  of  water  than  the  animal  has  an  imme- 
diate occasion  for.  It  is  of  a sufficient  capacity  to  contain  a large  quantity  of 
water,  where  the  fluid  remains  without  corrupting,  or  without  being  adulterated 
by  the  other  aliments : when  the  camel  finds  itself  pressed  vvith  thirst,  it  has 
here  an  easy  resource  for  quenching  it ; it  throws  up  a quantity  this  water 


two  passages  over  the  Nile  in  a feriy-boat, 
each  requiring  twenty  minutes,  is  the  most 
extraordinary  performance  which  BurcUhavdt 
ever  heard  authenticated  ; and  this,  probably, 
has  been  surpassed  by  an  English  trotting 
mare.  He  thinks  that,  if  left  to  its  own  free 
will,  this  animal  would  have  travelled  200 
miles  in  twenty- four  hours;  twelve  miles  an 
hour  is  the  utmost  trotting  pace  of  a camel ; 
it  may  gallop  nine  miles  in  half  an  hour,  but 
it  cannot  support  that  pace,  which  is  unnatu- 
ral to  it,  for  a longer  time.  Nothing  can  be 
easier  than  its  common  amble  of  five  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour,  and  if  properly  fed  every 
evening,  or  in  case  of  emergency  once  in  two 
days,  it  will  continue  this  pace  uninterrupt- 
edly for  five  or  even  six  days.  While  the 
hump  continues  full,  the  animal  will  endure 
considerable  fatigue  on  a very  short  allowance, 
feeding,  as  the  Arabs  say,  on  the  fat  ot  its 
own  hump.  After  a long  journey  the  hump 
almost  entirely  subsides,  and  it  is  not  until 
after  three  or  four  months’  repose,  and  a con- 
siderable time  after  the  rest  of  the  carcass 
has  acquired  flesh,  that  it  resumes  its  natural 


size,  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body.  The 
full  growth  of  the  camel  is  attained  at  twelve 
years ; he  lives  forty,  but  at  about  or  under 
thirty  his  activity  declines.  In  Egypt,  camels 
are  kept  closely  shorn,  and  are  guided  by  a 
string  attached  to  the  nose-ring.  Those  of 
Arabia  are  seldom  perforated  in  the  nose; 
and  readily  obey  the  short  stick  of  the  rider. 
The  camel-saddle  of  the  Arabian  women  is 
gaudily  fitted  out,  and  a lady  of  Nadja  con- 
siders it  a degradation  to  mount  any  other 
than  B.  black  camel,  while  an  ^lenian  beauty 
prefers  one  which  is  grey  or  white.  Cauteiy 
to  the  chest  of  the  hump  is  usually  applied 
when  their  broken-wiuded  caravan-camel  is 
exhausted  by  fatigue.  Towards  the  close  of 
a long  journey,  scarcely  an  evening  passes 
without  this  operation,  yet  the  load  is  re- 
placed on  the  following  morning  on  the  part 
recently  burned,  and  no  degree  of  pain  in- 
duces the  patient  animal  to  refuse  or  throw  it 
off.  If  it  once  sinks,  however,  overpowered 
either  by  hunger  or  toll,  it  cannot  be  \com- 
pelled  to  rise  again. — Arcana,  ok  Scibnsb, 
1833. 
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bv  a simple  contractioti  of  the  muscles,  into  the  other  stomachs,  and  this  serves 
to  macerate  its  dry  and  simple  food ; in  this  manner,  as  it  drinks  but  seldom,  it 
takes  in  a large  quantity  at  a time,  and  travellers,  when  straightened  for  water, 
have  been  often  known  to  kill  their  camels  lor  that  which  they  expected  to  find 
within  them. 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  their  whole  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  camels,  and  no  carriage  is  more  speedy,  and  none  less 
expensive  in  these  countries.  Merchants  and  travellers  unite  themselves  into 
a body,  furnished  with  cau'cls,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  insults  of  the 
robbers  that  infest  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  This  assemblage  is  called 
a caravan,  in  which  the  numbers  are  sometimes  known  to  amount  to  above  ten 
thousand,  and  the  number  of  camels  is  often  greater  than  those  of  the  men  : 
each  of  these  animals  is  loaded  according  to  his  strength,  and  he  is  so  sensible 
of  it  himself,  that  when  his  burthen  is  too  great,  he  remains  still  upon  his  belly, 
the  posture  in  which  he  is  loaded,  refusing  to  rise,  till  his  burthen  be  lessened 
or  taken  away.  In  general,  the  large  camels  are  capable  of  carrying  a thousand 
weight,  and  sometimes  twelve  hundred  ; the  dromedary  from  six  to  seven.  In 
these  trading  journeys  they  travel  but  slowly  ; their  stages  are  generally  regu- 
lated, and  they  seldom  go  above  thirty,  or  at  most  about  live  and  thirty  miles  a 
day.  Every  evening,  when  they  arrive  at  a stage,  which  is  usually  some  spot 
of  verdure,  where  water  and  shrubs  are  in  plenty,  they  are  permitted  to  feed  at 
liberty  ; they  are  then  seen  to  eat  as  much  in  an  hour  as  will  supply  them  for 
twenty -four:  they  seem  to  prefer  the  coarsest  weeds  to  the  softest  pasture; 
the  thistle,  the  nettle,  the  cassia,  and  other  prickly  vegetables,  are  their  favourite 
food  ; but  their  drivers  take  care  to  supply  them  with  a kind  of  paste  composi- 
tion, which  serves  as  a more  permanent  nourishment.  As  these  animals  have 
often  gone  the  same  truck,  they  are  said  to  know  their  way  precisely,  and  to 
pursue  their  passage  when  their  guides  are  utterly  astray  : when  they  come 
within  a few  miles  of  their  baiting  place  in  the  evening,  they  sagaciously  scent 
it  a distance,  and  increasing  their  speed,  are  often  seen  to  trot  w'lth  vivacity  to 
their  stage. 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  most  extraordinary  ; and  it  is  probable  that  its 
sufferings  are  great,  for  when  it  is  loaded,  it  sends  forth  most  lamentable  cries, 
but  never  offers  to  resist  the  tyrant  that  oppresses  it.  At  the  slightest  sign,  it 
bends  its  knees,  and  lies  upon  its  belly,  suffering  itself  to  be  loaded  in  this 
position  ; by  this  practice  the  burthen  is  more  easily  laid  upon  it,  than  if  lifted 
up  while  standing  ; at  another  sign  it  rises  with  its  load,  and  the  driver  getting 
upon  its  back  between  the  two  panniers,  which,  like  hampers,  are  placed  upon 
each  side,  he  encourages  the  camel  to  proceed  with  his  voice  and  with  a song. 
Ill  this  inoiiner  the  creature  proceeds  contentedly  forward,  with  a slow  uneasy 
walk  of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  when  it  comes  to  its  stage,  lies  down  to 
be  unloaded  as  before. 

Buffoii  seems  to  consider  the  camel  to  be  the  most  domesticated  of  all  other 
creatures,  and  to  have  more  marks  of  the  tyranny  of  man  imprinted  on  its  form. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  this  animal  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  a state  of  nature, 
that  the  humps  on  its  back,  the  callosities  upon  its  breast  and  its  legs,  and  even 
the  great  reservoir  for  water,  are  all  marks  of  long  servitude  and  dome.stic 
constraint.  The  deformities  he  supposes  to  be  perpetuated  by  generation,  and 
what  at  first  was  accident  at  last  becomes  nature.  However  this  be,  the  humps 
upon  the  back  grow  large  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  well  fed,  and  if  exa- 
mined, they  will  be  found  composed  of  a substance  not  unlike  the  udder  of 
a cow. 

The  inhabitants  generally  leave  but  one  male  to  wait  on  ten  females  ; the  rest 
they  castrate,  and  though  they  thus  become  weaker,  they  are  more  manageable 
and  patient.  'I’he  female  receives  the  male  in  the  same  position  as  when  these 
animals  are  loaded  ; she  goes  v^ith  young  lor  about  a year,  and  like  all  other 
greftt  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a time.  The  camel’s  milk  is  abundant  and 
nourishing,  and  mixed  with  water  makes  a principal  part  of  the  beverage  of  the 
Arabians,  'i'hese  animals  begin  to  engender  at  three  years  of  age,  and  they 
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ordinarily  live  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  The  genita'  i art  of  the  male  resembles 
that  o,"  the  bull^  but  is  placed  pointing  backwards,  so  that  its  urine  seems  to  be 
ejected  in  the  manner  of  the  female.  Tliis,  as  well  as  the  dung,  and  almost 
every  part  of  tliis  animal,  is  con- 
verted to  some  useful  purpose  by 
the  keepers.  Of  the  urine  sal 
ammoniac  is  made;  and  of  the 
dung,  titter  for  the  horses,  and 
fire,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
their  victuals.  Thus  this  animal 
iilone  seems  to  compri.se  within  it- 
self a variety  of  qualities,  any  one 
of  which  serves  to  render  other 
quadrupeds  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  man : like  the  ele- 

{ihant,  it  is  manageable  and  tame  ; 
ike  the  horse,  it  gives  tlie  rider  se- 
curity ; it  carries  greater  burthens 
than  the  ox  or  the  mule  ; and  its 
milk  is  furnished  in  as  great  abun- 
dance as  tluit  of  the  cow  ; the  flesh  of  the  young  ones  is  supposed  ta  be  as  deli- 
cate as  veal ; their  hair  is  more  beautiful,  and  more  in  request  than  wool ; while 
even  of  its  very  excrements,  no  part  is  useless. 
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As  almost  all  the  quadrupeds  of  America  are  smaller  than  the  resembling  ones 

of  the  ancient  continent,  so  the  llama, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  camel 
of  the  new  world,  is  every  way  less 
than  that  of  the  old.'^  This  animal, 
like  that  described  in  the  former 
chapter,  stands  high  upon  its  legs, 
has  a long  neck,  a small  head,  and 
resembles  the  camel,  not  only  in  its 
natural  mildness,  but  its  aptitude  for 
servitude,  its  moderation,  and  its  pa- 
tience. The  Americans  early  found 
out  its  useful  qualifies,  and  availed 
themselves  of  its  labours : like  the 
rTi...  I iima.\  camel,  it  serves  to  carry  goods  over 

^ places  inaccessible  to  other  beasts  of 

burthen;  like  that  it  is  obedient  to  its  driver,  and  olten  dies  under,  but  never 
resists  his  cruelty. 


* Li.auas  op  South  America- — The  Ibi- 
mas  of  South  .\merica  furnish  a beautiful 
example  of  the  determination  of  the  locality 
of  a particular  group  of  animals,  according  to 
the  eWation  of  the  surface  where  they  find 
their  food.  The  selection  is  probably  deter- 


mined by  Ibe  temperature.  The  llamas  are 
stationed  upon  different  stages  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  are  found,  or  disappear,  throughout 
that  enormous  chain  of  m'luntains,  as  the 
summits  are  elevated  or  depressed.  Thus 
tliey  range  considerably  below  the  line  of  pet- 
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Of  these  animal.s,  some  aie  white,  others  black,  but  they  are  mostly  brown; 
its  face  resembles  that  ol 
the  camel,  and  its  height 
is  about  equal  to  that  of 
an  ass.  'Fhey  are  not 
lound  in  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, but  entirely  be- 
long to  the  new  ; nor  are 
they  found  spread  over 
all  America,  butare  found 
chielly  upon  those  moun- 
tains that  stretch  from 
New  Spain  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Thej  inha- 
bit the  highest  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  seem  to 
require  purer  air  than  ani- 
mals of  a lower  situation 
are  found  to  enjoy.  Peru 
seems  to  be  the  place 
where  they  are  found  in  . , , • .i  v * 

greatest  plenty.  In  Mexico  they  are  introduced  rather  as  curiusities  than  beasts 
of  burthen;  but  in  Potosi  and  other  provinces  of  Peru,  they  make  the  chief 
riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  who  rear  them  ; their  flesh  is  excellent  food ; 
their  hair  or  rather  wool  may  be  spun  into  beautiful  clothing , and  they  are 
capable,  in  the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  ways,  of  carrying  burthens  not  ex- 
ceeding a hundred  weight,  with  the  greatest  salety.  It  is  true  indeed  that  they 
go  but  slowly,  and  seldom  above  fifteen  miles  a day  ; their  tread  is  heavy,  but 
sure  ; they  descend  precipices,  and  find  footing  among  the  most  craggy  rocks 
wlicrc  even  incn  chh  sccircc  hcconipciiiy  them  ^ they  cire,  however,  but  Iceble 
animals,  and  after  four  or  hve  days’  labour,  they  are  obliged  to  repose  for  a day 
or  two.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  of  Potosi, 
and  we  are  told  that  there  are  above  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  animals  in 

^^This^Tnimai,  as  was  said  before,  is  above  three  feet  high,  and  the  neck  is 
three  feet  long ; the  head  is  small  and  well  proportioned,  the  eye.s  large,  the 
nose  long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a little  depending  ; 
like  all  those  animals  that  feed  upon  grass,  it  wants  the  upper  cutting  teeth ; 
the  ears  are  four  inches  lon^,  and  move  with  c^reat  agility  , the  tail^  is  but  five 
inches  long,  it  is  small,  straight,  and  a little  turned  up  at  the  end ; it  is  cloven- 
footed, like  the  ox,  but  it  has  a kind  of  spear-like  appendage  behind,  which 
assistsAt  in  moving  over  precipices  and  rugged  ways  ; the  wool  mi  the  back  is 
short,  but  long  on  the  sides  and  the  belly ; it  resembles  the  camel  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  genital  parts  in  the  male,  so  that  it  makes  urine  backwards  ; it 
couples  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  though  it  finds  much  difficulty  in  the 
action,  it  is  said  to  be  much  inclined  to  venery.  A whole  day  is  often  passed 
before  the  necessary  business  can  be  completed,  which  is  spent  in  growling, 
quarrelling,  and  spitting  at  each  other;  they  seldom  produce  above  one  at  a 
time,  and  their  age  never  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  years  at  farthest. 

’J’hough  the  llama  is  no  way  comparable  to  the  camel,  either  for  size,  strength, 
or  perseverance,  yet  the  Americans  find  a substitute  in  it,  with  which  they  seem 
perfectly  contented.  It  appears  formed  for  that  indolent  race  of  masters  which 


putual  snow,  from  Chili  to  New  Granada, 
without  reaching  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  species  is  not  to  he  found  in  Mexico ; 
and  this  remarkahle  circumstance  is  to  he 
uscrihed  to  the  fact  that  the  isthmus  of  the 
Cordilleras  has  a less  elevation  than  is  suited 
to  their  natures  and  wants.  In  the  same 


way  some  of  the  Alpine  animals  of  Europe, 
which  never  descend  into  the  plains,  are 
found  upon  mountains  at  long  intervals,  al- 
though the  line  of  their  summits  is  inter- 
rupted. This  locality  is  determined  by  eleva- 
tion. The  same  fact  is  constantly  observed 
with  regard  to  plants. 
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it  is  obliged  to  serve  ; it  requires  no  care,  nor  no  expense  in  tbe  attending  or 
providing  lor  its  sustenance  ; it  is  supplied  with  a warm  covering,  and  there- 
fore docs  not  require  to  be  housed  ; satisfied  with  vegetables  and  grass,  it 
wants  neither  corn  nor  hay  to  subsist  it;  it  is  not  less  moderate  in  what  it 
drinks,  and  exceeds  even  the  camel  in  temperance.  Indeed,  of  all  other 
creatures,  it  seems  to  require  water  least,  as  it  is  supplied  by  nature  with  saliva 
in  such  large  quantities,  that  it  spits  it  out  on  every  occasion  : this  saliva  seems 
to  be  the  only  offensive  weapon  that  the  harmless  creature  has  to  testify  its 
resentment.  When  overloaded,  or  fatigued,  and  driven  on  by  all  the  torturing 
acts  of  Its  keeper,  it  falls  on  its  belly,  and  pours  out  against  him  a quantity  of 
this  fluid;  which,  though  probably  no  way  hurtful,  the  Indians  are  much  afraid 
of.  They  say  that  wherever  it  falls,  it  is  of  such  an  acrimonious  nature,  that  it 
will  either  burn  the  skin,  or  cause  very  dangerous  eruptions. 

Such  are  these  animals  in  their  domestic  state  ; but  as  they  are  found  wild  in 
very  great  numbers,  they  exhibit  marks  of  great  force  and  agility  in  their  state 
of  nature.  The  stag  is  scarcely  more  swift,  or  the  goat  or  the  sharnmoy  a better 
climber.  All  its  shapes  are  more  delicate  and  strong  ; its  colour  is  tawny,  and 
its  wool  is  but  short ; in  their  native  forests  they  are  gregarious  animals,  and 
are  often  seen  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a time.  When  they  perceive 
a stranger,  they  regard  him  at  first  with  astonishment,  without  marking  any 
fear  or  surprise  ; but  shortly,  as  if  by  common  consent,  they  snuff  up  the  air, 
somewhat  like  horses,  and  at  once,  by  a common  flight,  take  refuge  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  : they  are  fonder  of  the  northern  than  the  southern  side  of  the 
Andes;  they  often  climb  above  the  snowy  tracts  of  the  mountain,  and  seem 
vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  their  situation.  The  natives  hunt  the 
wild  llama  for  the  sake  of  its  fleece.  If  the  dogs  surprise  one  upon  the  plain, 
they  are  generally  successful ; but  if  once  the  llama  obtains  the  rocky  precipice 
of  the  mountain,  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  desist  in  their  pursuit. 

The  llama  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the  camel  kind  in  America;  there  are 
others  which  are  called  guanacoes  and  pacos,  that  are  smaller  and  weaker,  but 
endued  with  the  same  nature,  and  formed  pretty 
much  in  the  same  manner.  They  seem  to  bear  the 
same  proportions  to  each  other  that  the  horse 
does  to  the  ass,  and  are  employed  with  the  same 
degree  of  subordination.  The  wool,  however,  ot 
tlie  paco  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable,  and  it  is 
formed  into  stuffs,  not  inferior  to  silk  either  in 
price  or  beauty.  'Phe  natural  colour  of  the  paco 
is  that  of  a dried  rose-leaf ; the  manufacturers 
•seldom  give  its  wool  any  other  dye,  but  form  it 
into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  exceed  those  from 
the  Levant.  This  manufacture  forms  a very  con- 
siderable branch  of  commerce  in  South  America, 
and  probably  too,  might  be  extended  to  Europe, 
were  the  beauty  and  the  durability  of  what  is 
thus  wrought  up  suiliciently  known."^ 
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* Llamas  in  England. — Llamas  have 
been  frequently  brought  to  England  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  menageries.  His  Majesty  George  the 
fourth  had  several  at  Windsor,  which  were 
allowed  to  range  in  a piuldock,  but  they  did 
not  long  endure  the  climate. 

The  greatest  number  of  llamas  that  were 
ever  brought  over  to  Europe  at  one  time,  w;is 
a herd  that  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  1808.  It  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  thirty-six  individuals. 
They  were  brought  from  Lima  in  Peru  and 
Conception  in  Chili,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  by 
•low  journeys  of  two  or  three  leagues.  They 


were  fed  on  the  road  with  potatoes,  maize, 
and  hay.  Eleven  only  of  the  number  arrived 
at  Cailiz,  of  which  two  died  there.  These 
animals  were  brought  to  Europe,  as  a present 
from  Godoy  (the  Prince  of  Peace)  to  the  Em- 
press Josephine;  but  they  arrived  just  at  the 
period  of  his  disgrace,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  the  populace, 
in  hatred  to  their  late  minister,  were  about 
to  throw  the  llamas  into  the  sea.  The  gover- 
nor of  Cadiz,  however,  rescued  them,  anr! 
Marshal  Soult,  who  subsequently  traversec 
the  province,  took  them  under  his  care. — Ea 
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This  animal,  the  name  of  which  is  pronounced  nylj^aw,  is  a native  of 
and  has  but  lately  been 
imported  into  Europe ; 
it  seems  to  be  of  a mid- 
dle nature,  between  the 
cow  and  the  deer,  and 
carries  the  appearance 
of  both  in  its  form.  In 
size,  it  is  as  much  small- 
er than  the  one,  as  it  is 
larger  than  the  other ; 
its  body,  horns,  and  tail, 
are  not  unlike  those  of 
a bull ; and  the  head, 
neck,  and  legs,  are  very 
like  those  of  a deer. 

The  colour,  in  general, 
is  ash  or  grey,  from  a 
mixture  of  black  hairs 
and  white  ; all  along  the  (The  Nyi-ghau.) 

ridge  or  edge  of  the 

neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  larger,  and  more  erect,  making  a short,  thin,  and' 
upright  mane.  Its  horns  are  seven  inches  long  ; they  are  six  inches  round  at 
the  foot,  growing  smaller  by  degrees,  they  terminate  in  a blunt  point.  The 
bluntness  of  these,  together  with  the  form  of  its  head  and  neck,  might  incline 
ns  to  suppose  it  was  of  the  deer  kind;  but  as  it  never  sheds  its  horns,  it  has  a 
greater  affinity  to  the  cow. 

From  the  disposition  of  that  brought  over  to  this  country,  which  has  been 
very  accurately'  and  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Hunter,  their  manners  were 
harmless  and  gentle.  Although  in  its  native  wildness,  it  is  said  to  be  fierce 
and  vicious,  this  seemed  pleased  with  every  kind  of  familiarity,  and  always 
licked  the  hand  that  stroked,  or  gave  it  bread,  and  never  once  attempted  to  use 
its  horns  offensively ; it  seemed  to  have  much  dependence  on  its  organs  of 
smell,  and  snuffed  keenly,  and  with  noise,  whenever  any  person  came  within 
sight ; it  did  so  likewise  v/hen  any  food  or  drink  was  brought  to  it;  and  was  so 
easily  offended  with  smells,  or  so  cautious,  that  it  would  not  taste  the  bread 
which  was  offered,  when  the  hand  happened  to  smell  strong  of  turpentine.  Its 
manner  of  fighting  is  very  particular.  It  was  observed,  at  Lord  Clive’s,  where 
two  males  were  put  into  a little  inclosure,  that,  while  they  were  at  a considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  they  prepared  for  the  attack  by  falling  upon  their 
fore  knees  ; then  they  shufHed  towards  each  other  with  a quick  pace,  keeping 
still  upon  their  fore  knees,  and  when  they  were  come  within  some  yards,  they 
made  a spring,  and  darted  against  each  other.  The  intrepidity  and  force  with 
which  they  dart  against  any  object,  appeared  by  the  strength  with  which  one 
of  them  attempted  to  overturn  a poor  labourer  who  unthinkingly  stood  on  the 
outside  of  the  pales  of  its  inclosure.  The  nyl-ghau,  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning, darted  against  the  wood-work  with  such  violence  that  he  broke  it  to  pieces, 
and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns  close  to  the  root,  which  occasioned  the  aniinal’s 
death.  At  all  the  places  in  India  where  we  have  settlements,  they  are  consi- 
dered as  rarities,  and  brought  from  the  distant  interior  parts  of  the  country. 
The  emperor,  sometimes  kills  them  in  such  numbers,  as  to  distribute  quarters 
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of  them  to  all  his  omrahs,  which  shows  that  they  arc  iiitenially  wild  and  in 
plenty,  and  esteemed  good  or  delicious  food.  The  nyl  ghans  which  have  been 
brought  to  England,  have  been  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  received  troiw  Surat  or 
Hombay  ; and  they  seem  to  he  less  uncommon  in  that  part  of  India  than  in 
Hengal ; which  gives  room  for  a conjecture  that  they  may  be  indigenous, 
perhaps,  in  the  province  of  Guzarat,  one  of  the  most  western  and  the  most 
con-siderable  of  the  Hindostan  empire,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Surat,  and 
stretching  away  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
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Of  the  bear  there  are  three  different  kinds,  the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps,  the 
black  l>ear  of  North  'America,  which  is 
smaller,  and  the  great  Greenland,  or 
white  bear."'’  'I'he.se,  though  different 
in  their  form,  are  no  doubt  of  the  same 
original,  and  owe  their  duet  variations 
to  food  and  climate.  They  have  all  the 
same  habitudes,  being  equally  carni- 
vorous, treacherous,  and  cruel.  It  ha.s 
been  said  indeed,  that  the  black  bear  of 
America  rejects  animal  food,  but  ot  the 

contrary  J am  certain,  as  I have  olten  (The  Uoar.^ 

seen  the  young  ones,  which  are  brought 

over  to  London,  prefer  flesh  to  every  kind  of  vegetable  aliment. 


* The  L.\biated  Bear  or  Ursine  Si.oth, 
{S/i(iw.)—\u  the  year  1792, there  was  shown 
in  London,  under  the  name  of  lion-monster, 
an  unknown  animal  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Patna  in  Bengal.  Pennant  and  Shaw, 
who  examined  it,  said  it  had  grinders  and 
canine  teeth,  but  no  fore  teeth ; and  hence 
they  referred  it  to  the  genus  Bradypus  or 
Sloth,  and  from  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  bear,  named  it  Vrsine  Uloth.  This  erro- 
neous opinion  was  adopted  by  several  suc- 
ceeding naturalists  llJiger  referred  it  to  the 


family  Tardigrade,  considering  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pennant  and  Shaw  as  correct ; but 
on  account  of  the  form  and  number  of  its 
teeth,  and  the  form  of  its  claws,  he  separated 
it  from  the  genus  Bradypus,  and  described  it 
as  a distinct  genus  under  the  name  Prochi- 
lus.  from  its  remarkably  movable  and  exten- 
sile lip.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Cuvier ; but 
he  hesitates  ns  to  its  true  place  in  the  system, 
and  remarks  that  the  form  of  its  teeth  does 
not  agree  with  those  of  the  sloth  tribe.  Very 
lately,  Tidemann,  the  celebrated  comparative 
anatomist,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
a live  specimen  of  this  curious  ani- 
mal, and  was  thus  enabled  to  refer 
it  to  its  true  place  in  the  system.  He 
finds  that  it  is  provided  with  cutting 
teeth,  and  belongs  nut  to  the  sloth, 
but  to  the  bear,  or  ursus  tribe.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton,  it 
lives  in  holes  which  it  digs,  and  sub- 
sists on  fruits,  sorgho,  and  white 
ants. 

•“  Of  all  bears  the  labiated  or  sloth 
bear  presents  the  rudest  and  most 
shapeless  figure.  One  might  sup- 
jiose  that  our  great  countryman  Kay 
hud  had  this  species  especially  under 
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The  brown  bear  is  properly  an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  climates ; the 
black  finds  subsistence  in  the  northern  rcjjions  of  Europe  and  America;  while 
the  great  white  bear  takes  refuge  in  the  most  icy  climates,  and  lives  where 
scarce  any  other  animal  can  find  subsistence. 

The  brown  bear(5')  is  not  only  savage  but  solitary  ; he  takes  refuge  in  the  most 
■nfrequented  parts,  and 
the  most  dangerous  pre- 
cipices of  uninhabited 
mountains.  It  chooses 
its  den  in  the  most  gloo- 
my parts  of  the  forest, 
in  some  cavern  that  has 
been  hollowed  by  time, 
or  in  the  hollow  of 
some  old  enormous  tree. 

There  it  retires  alone, 
and  passes  some  months 
of  the  winterwithoiitpro- 
visions,  or  without  ever 
stirring  abroad.  How- 
ever this  animal  is  not 
entirely  deprived  of  sen- 
sation like  the  bat  .>V  (Tl.e  Brown  Bear.) 


his  eye  when  he  characterized  the  ursiue 
genus.  The  whole  of  its  body  and  legs  are 
concealed  beneath  a coat  of  long,  coarse, 
black  hair,  out  of  which  there  projects  in 
front  a narrow,  elongated,  ill-shaj)en  snout ; 
while  beneath  this  shaggy  penthouse  four 
great  paws,  turned  awkwardly  inwards,  be- 
speak the  quadruped.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
general  appearance  of  two  of  this  species  at 
present  living  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  where,  however,  both  the  density 
and  length  of  the  covering  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  measure,  be  ascribable  to  the  influence 
of  our  northern  climate.  This  bear  is,  how- 
ever, in  its  natural  haunts,  distinguished  from 
all  its  tropical  congeners  by  its  denser  coat  of 
nair ; and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  natu- 
ral protection  that  it  is  enabled  to  brave  our 
winters  with  impunity,  even  when  its  den  is 
placed  in  a comparatively  unsheltered  situa- 
tion. The  hair  upon  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  is  so  remarkably  developed  as  to 
rejnesent  a sort  of  mane  exceeding  a foot  in 
length,  and  almost  hiding  the  ears.  The  lani- 
ated  bear  differs  also  from  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  in  losing,  at  an  early  period  of  its  exis- 
tence, the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  incisor 
or  front  teeth ; his  nostrils  lue  supported  by  a 
peculiarly  large  and  movable  cartilaginous 
plate,  by  means  of  which  he  can  open  or  close 
their  apertiues  at  will,  and  in  this  way  proba- 
bly defends  the  nasal  passages  from  the  ants, 
into  whose  nests  he  intrudes  his  snout.  The 
lips  of  this  species  are  soft  and  fleshy,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  varied  and  extensive  motion,  often 
being  elongated  in  a tubular  form  three  or 
four  inches  beyond  the  jaws.  It  is  from  this 


peculiarity  that  the  commonly  adopted  trivial 
name,  labiatiis,  has  been  derived.  The  labi- 
ated  bear  is  a native  of  Iliudostan,  more 
especially  the  mountainous  districts.  It  is 
common  in  Bengal,  on  the  mouirtains  of 
Silhet,  and  in  the  Deccan  Ghauts.  Its 
first  appearance  in  this  country  was  about 
fifty  years  ago.  Bewick,  in  his  History  of 
Quadrupeds,  has  given  a characteristic  figure 
and  ail  accurate  description  of  this  species ; 
and  from  the  striking  correspondence  of  pai-ls 
observable  between  it  and  the  common  bear, 
as  well  as  from  an  attentive  examination  of 
its  disposition  and  manners,  he  was  induced 
to  place  it  in  the  same  genus,  notwithstand- 
ing it  seemed  to  differ  in  some  of  those  cha- 
racteristics, which  have  been  pointed  out  by 
naturalists  as  the  guides  to  a regular  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement.  In  an  earlier  and 
ruder  figure,  which  we  find  in  Caton’s  Figures 
of  Animals,  the  good  sense  of  the  artist  also 
detected  the  tnie  relations  of  this  subject, 
and  the  animal  is  called  the  Petre  Bear. 
There  are  few  of  our  readers  who,  if  they 
were  asked  if  they  had  ever  seen  a living 
sloth,  would  not  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  receive  with  incredu- 
lity our  assertion,  that  their  curiosity,  with 
respect  to  this  singular  animal,  still  remains 
to  be  gratified.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  ani- 
mal, which  is  exhibited  as  the  sloth  in  the 
travelling  menageries,  is  the  bear  now  under 
consideration ; and  we  are  not  aware  that 
either  of  the  true  species  of  sloth,  which  is 
peculiar  to  South  America,  has  hitherto  been 
brought  alive  to  this  country. — Zooloqicai. 
Maqazin^. 
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the  dormouse,  but  seems  rather  to  subsist  upon  the  exuboranoe  of  its  former 
flesh,  and  only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite  when  the  fat  it  had  acquired  in  summer 
begins  to  be  entirely  wasted  away.  In  tliis  manner  when  the  bear  retires  to  iis 
den,  to  hide  for  the  writer,  it  is  extremely  fat;  but  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty 
days,  when  it  comes  forth  to  seek  for  fresh  nourishment,  it  seems  to  have  slept 
all  its  flesh  away.  It  is  a common  report,  that  during  this  time,  they  live  by 
sucking  their  paws,  which  is  a vulgar  error  that  scarce  requires  confutation.* 
These  solitary  animals  couple  in  autumn,  but  the  time  of  gestation  with  the 
female  is  still  unknown : the  female  takes  great  care  to  provide  a proper  retreat 
for  her  young,  she  secures  them  in  the  hollow  of  a rock,  and  provides  a bed  of 
bay  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  den  ; she  brings  forth  in  winter,  and  the  young 
ones  begin  to  follow  her  in  spring.  The  male  and  female  by  no  means  inhabit 
the  same  den ; they  have  each  their  separate  retreat,  and  seldom  are  seen  toge- 
ther but  upon  the  accesses  of  genial  desire. 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a kind  of  growl,  interrupted  with  rage,  which  i%often 
capriciously  exerted;  and  though  this  animal  seems  gentle  and  placid  to  its 
ma.ster,  when  tamed  ; yet  it  is  still  to  be  distrusted  and  managed  with  caution, 
as  it  is  often  treacherous  and  resentful  without  a cause. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  some  degree  of  instruction.  There  are  few  but 
have  seen  it  dance  in  awkward  measures  upon  its  hind  feet,  to  the  voice  or  the 
instrument  of  its  leader;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  dancer  is  often  found 
to  be  the  best  performer  of  the  two.  I am  told  that  it  is  first  taught  to  perform 
in  this  manner,  by  setting  it  upon  hot  plates  of  iron,  and  then  playing  to  it 
while  in  this  uneasy  situation. 

The  bear,  when  come  to  maturity,  can  never  be  tamed  ; it  then  continues  in 
its  native  fierceness,  and  though  caged,  still  formidably  impotent,  at  the 
approach  of  its  keeper  flies  to  meet  him.  But  notwithstanding  tiie  fierceness  of 
this  animal,  the  natives  in  those  countries  where  it  is  found,  hunt  it  with  great 
perseverance  and  alacrity.  The  least  dangerous  method  of  taking  it  is  by 
intoxicating  it,  by  throwing  brandy  upon  honey,  which  it  seems  to  be  chiefly 
fond  of,  and  seeks  for  in  the  hollow  of  trees.  In  Canada,  where  the  black  bears 
are  very  common,  and  where  their  dens  are  made  in  trees,  that  are  hollow 
towards  the  top,  they  are  taken  by  setting  fire  to  their  retreats,  which  are  often 
above  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  old  one  is  generally  seen  first  to  issue 
from  her  den,  and  is  shot  by  the  hunters.  The  young  ones,  as  thev  descend, 
are  caught  in  a noose,  and  are  either  kept  or  killed  for  provision.  Their  paws 
are  said  to  be  a great  delicacy,  and  their  hams  are  well  enough  known  at  the 
tables  of  the  luxurious  here.  Their  fat  also,  which  still  preserves  a certain 
degree  of  fluidity,  is  supposed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  white  or  indolent 
tumours,  though  probably  very  little  superior  to  hog’s  lard. 

The  white  Greenland  bear  differs  greatly,  both  in  figure  and  dimensions, 
from  those  already  described  ; and  though  it  preserves  in  general  the  external 
form  of  its  more  southern  kindred,  yet  it  grows  to  aljove  three  times  the  size. 
The  brown  bear  is  seldom  above  six  feet  long  ; the  white  bear  is  often  known 
from  twelve  to  thirteen.  The  brown  bear  is  made  rather  strong  and  sturdy,  like 
the  mastiff ; the  Greenland  bear,  though  covered  with  very  long  hair,  and  appa- 
rently bulky,  is  nevertheless  more  slender,  both  as  to  the  head,  neck,  and  body, 
and  more  inclining  to  the  shape  of  the  greyhound.  In  short,  all  the  variations 
of  its  figure  and  its  colour,  seem  to  proceed  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
where  it  resides,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  it  is  supplied  with. 


• Sucking  his  Paws. — This  exploded  no- 
tion arose,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  of  the  bear 
obtaining  a new  skin  on  the  balls  of  his 
feet  during  the  winter  months.  By  licking 
his  paws  whilst  in  his  den,  the  operation  of 
nature  is  no  doubt  facilitated.  “ These  ani- 
mals,” says  Mr.  Lloyd,  “when  last  I saw 
them  were  constantly  sucking,  or  mumbling, 
as  the  Swedes  term  it,  their  own  legs  and 


paws ; the  operation  which  was  often  conti- 
nued for  hours  together,  was  attended  with  i\ 
murmuring  kind  of  noise,  which  might  be 
heard  at  some  distance.  In  consequence  of 
this,  their  legs  or  feet  were  generally  covered 
with  saliva,  or  rather  foam,  which  by  ignorant 
people  might  not  improbably  be  takcu  for  the 
milk  which  it  was  at  one  time  said,  the  bear 
was  in  the  habit  of  extracting  from  his  oaws.” 
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The  white  bear  seems  the  only  animal,  that  by  being  placed  in  the  coldest  cH 
mate,  grows  larger  than  those  that  live  in  the  temperate  zones.*  All  other  species 
of  animated  nature  dimi- 
nish as  they  approach 
the  poles,  and  .seem  con- 
tracted in  their  size  by 
the  rigours  of  the  ambi- 
ent atmosphere ; but  the 
bear,  being  unmolested 
in  these  desolate  cli- 
mates, and  meeting  no 
animal  but  what  he  can 
easily  conquer,  finding 
also  a sufficient  supply 
of  fis^y  provisions,  he 
grows  to  an  enormous 
size  ; and  as  the  lion  is 
the  tyrant  of  an  African 
forest,  so  the  bear  re- 
mains undisputed  master 

of  the  icy  mountains  in  (The  Polar  Bear.) 


• Poi.AR  Bear. — In  the  arctic  regions 
where  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  feebly  repre- 
sented by  lichens  and  mosses,  but  where,  on 
the  contrary,  the  ocean  teems  with  myriads 
of  small  mollusca,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits animal  life  under  its  bulkiest  forms, — 
here  the  polar  bear  is  found  laying  wait  for 
and  combating  the  walrus  and  the  seal ; pur- 
suing and  overtaking  in  its  own  element  the 
swift  salmon ; employing  stratagem  to  sur- 
prise the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds  which 
in  summer-time  visit  the  higher  latitudes  ; 
less  delicate  also  in  his  appetites  than  the 
more  strictly  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  this  spe- 
cies does  not  disdain  to  feast  on  the  stranded 
carcass  of  the  whale ; and  being  of  a slothful 
disposition,  he  prefers  this  more  easy  and  more 
abundant  sustenance  to  that  which  demands 
from  him  more  active  predatory  exertions. 

In  the  tropical  regions,  on  the  contrary, 
where  vegetation  is  exhibited  under  the  most 
luxuriant  forms  %nd  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
*he  bears  live  almost  exclusively  on  vegetable 
natter ; and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
bese  species  are  the  smallest  of  the  genus, 
and  are  consequently  best  fitted  for  climbing; 
Thilst  the  bears  inhabiting  the  wilds  of  Sibe- 
ria, the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America, 
and  the  arctic  icebergs,  attain  that  superior 
fire  and  strength  which  enable  them  to  exe- 
!ute  the  acts  of  destruction  necessary  for 
their  own  support  and  existence. 

Besides  din'erences  in  size  and  colour, 
vhere  are  few  characteristics  by  which  the 
•pedes  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other; 
and  these  murks  of  distinction  are  by  no 
means  prominent  or  easily  perceived.  Lin- 
naeus, who  had  never  had  an  oi>portunity  of 
examining  the  polar  bear,  doubted  even  its 
•pecific  difference  from  the  brown  bear,  which 


consequently  was  the  only  one  admitted  into 
his  catalogue  of  species. 

This  species  ranks  among  the  larger  pro- 
ductions of  the  animated  creation ; but  it 
must  be  observed  that  in  the  accounts  of  th« 
older  navigators  its  size  has  been  greatly  ex 
aggerated.  Those  seen  by  the  naturalists 
who  accompanied  Captain  Parry  in  the  north- 
ern expeditions,  did  not  in  general  exceed 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length.  Captain  Lyon 
has  given  the  dimensions  of  one  which  was 
considered  to  be  unusually  large,  being  8 feet 
7)^  inches  long,  and  weighing  1,600  lbs.  A 
female  which  was  attended  by  two  cubs,  was 
killed  on  the  31st  of  August,  1822,  and  was  so 
small  that  two  or  three  men  were  able  to  lift 
her  into  a boat ; yet  she  must  have  attained 
the  period  at  which  she  was  capable  of  propa- 
gating her  kind  on  or  before  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year. 

In  its  choice  of  habitation  the  polar  bear 
differs  most  from  the  rest  of  the  species.  In- 
stead of  seeking  concealment  in  the  depths 
of  forests,  it  prefers  the  floating  iceberg  and 
the  open  sea,  its  powers  of  swimming  pecu- 
liarly adapting  it  to  that  sphere  of  existence. 
It  rarely  frequents  the  coasts  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  does  not  descend  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Siberia,  nor  to  Kamtschatka : and 
although  it  is  met  with  on  the  north  coast  of 
America  and  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  it  does  not 
inhabit  the  islands  between  America  and 
Siberia.  They  resort  to  Spitzbergen  in  great 
numbers,  and  sometimes  are  transported  on 
the  ice  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Norway ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  these  places  desti^oy 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  detected.  The  part 
of  Siberia  where  they  are  found  to  bo  most 
numerous  is  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Lena 
and  Janissea. 
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Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  When  onr  mariners  land  upon  those  shores,  in  suoh 
parts  as  have  not  been  frequented  before,  the  white  bears  come  down  to  view  them 
with  an  awkward  curiosity ; they  approach  slowly,  seeming  undetermined  whether 
to  advance  or  retreat,  and  being  naturally  a timorous  animal,  they  are  only  urged 
on  by  the  conscious  experience  of  their  former  victories  ; however,  when  they 
are  shot  at,  or  wounded,  they  endeavour  to  fly,  or  finding  that  impracticable, 
they  make  a fierce  and  desperate  resistance  till  they  die.  As  they  live  upon 
fish  and  seals,  their  flesh  is  too  strong  for  food,  and  the  captors  have  nothing 
but  the  skin,  to  reward  them  for  the  dangers  incurred  in  the  engagement. 

The  number  of  these  animals  that  are  found  about  the  north  pole,  if  we  con- 
sider the  scarcity  thereof,  of  all  other  terrestrial  creatures,  is  very  amazing. 
They  are  not  only  seen  at  land,  but  often  on  ice-floats  several  leagues  at  sea. 
They  are  often  transported  in  this  manner  to  the  very  shores  of  Iceland,  where 
they  no  sooner  land  but  all  the  natives  are  in  arms  to  receive  them.  It  often 
happens,  that  when  a Greenlander  and  his  wife  are  paddling  out  at  gea,  by 
coming  too  near  an  ice-float,  a white  bear  unexpectedly  jumps  into  their  boat, 
and  if  he  does  not  overset  it,  sits  calmly  where  he  first  came  down,  and  like  a 
passenger  sufl^ers  himself  to  be  rowed  along.  It  is  probable  the  poor  little 
Greenlander  is  not  very  fond  of  his  new  guest,  however  he  makes  a virtue  of 
necessity,  and  hospitably  rows  him  to  shore. 

As  this  animal  lives  chiefly  upon  fish,  seals,  and  dead  whales,  it  seldom 
removes  far  from  the  shore.  When  forced  by  hunger,  it  often  ventures  into  the 
deep,  swims  after  seals,  and  devours  whatever  it  can  seize  ; it  is  hovvever  but  a 
bad  swimmer,  and  it  is  often  hunted  in  this  manner  by  boats,  till  it  is  fatigued, 
and  at  last  destroyed.  It  often  happens  that  a battle  ensues  between  a bear 
and  a morse  or  a whale  ; as  the  latter  are  more  expert  in  their  own  element, 
they  generally  prove  victorious.  However,  when  the  bear  can  find  a young 
whale,  it  repays  him  for  the  danger  he  incurs  of  meeting  with  the  parent* 

The  females  go  with  young  six  or  seven  active  in  climbing ; frequently  when  not 
mouths,  and  are  supposed  to  bring  forth  in  more  than  a month  old,  a cub  will  ascend  to 
the  mouth  of  March.  The  number  of  their  the  shoulders  of  his  keeper  with  great  ease, 
young  is  generally  two,  which  follow  their  and  descend  again  stern  foremost  with  equal 
dam  everywhere,  subsisting  on  her  milk  until  adroitness.  They  are  of  a most  sanguinary 
the  winter  that  succeeds  their  birth.  It  is  disposition,  and  will  chew  and  suck  at  a limb 
said  that  the  mother  carries  them  on  her  till  it  be  a perfect  pulp.  They  do  not  bite 
back  when  she  swims  from  iceberg  to  ice-  away  the  flesh  like  most  beasts  of  prey,  but 
berg.  Nothing  precisely  is  known  of  the  prefer  extracting  the  blood  and  juices  by  suc- 
longevity  of  the  polar  bear.  It  is  hunted  tion.  While  stationed  at  Dacca,  I went  with 
principally  for  its  hide  and  fur,  which  from  a party  several  times  to  the  great  house  at 
the  softness  of  its  texture  is  more  esteemed  Tergong,  distant  about  five  miles  from  the 
than  that  of  the  brown  bear. — Zooloqical  town.  I had  on  several  occasions  seen  bears 
Maqazinb.  among  the  wild  mango  tops,  and  did  not  con- 

* Bkar  in  India. — Many  persons  have  sider  them  as  being  so  dangerous,  until  one 
disputed  the  existence  of  the  bear  in  India,  day  as  I was  returning  with  a friend  from 
Facts,  however,  impose  a silence  on  all  at-  hunting  some  hog-deer,  we  heard  a most 
tempts  at  reasoning  on  this  point,  as  to  its  lamentable  outcry  in  the  cover  through  which 
heavy  coat  of  hair,  and  the  heat  of  the  coun-  we  had  to  pass.  Having  our  spears,  and 
try ; for  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  villa-  being  provided  with  g^ms,  we  alighted,  not 
gers,  bears  not  only  exist  in  India,  but  do  doubting  but  a leopard  had  attacked  some 
much  mischief  to  the  crops,  and  occasionally  poor  woodcutter.  We  met  a woman  whose 
devour  many  of  the  inhabitants.  ' fears  had  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  whose 

The  Bengal  bear  is  distinguished  by  the  senses  were  just  flitting.  She,  however,  col- 
deep  black  colour  of  his  hair,  and  by  a cres-  lected  herself  sufficiently  to  pronounce  the 
tent  of  white  hair  like  a gorget  on  his  breast,  word  hauloo,  which'  signifies  a bear.  She  led 
The  hind  legs  are  shorter,  and  the  paws  flat-  us  with  caution  to  a spot  not  more  than  fifty 
ter  and  longer  than  those  of  European  breed ; yards  distant,  where  we  found  her  husband 
his  pace  is  more  shuffling,  awkward,  and  extended  on  the  ground,  his  hands  and  feet 
laboured,  though  quick  enough  to  overtake  a as  I before  observed,  sucked  and  chewed  into 
mail  on  foot ; and  his  hair  is  long,  and  thinly  a perfect  pulp,  the  teguments  of  the  limbs  in 
scattered  over  his  body.  He  is  remarkable  general  drawn  from  under  the  skin,  and  the 
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skull  iTiomly  I'jd  bare,  the  skin  of  it  hanging 
clown  in  long  strips,  obviously  effected  by 
their  talons.  VV'hat  was  most  singular,  was, 
that  the  unhappy  man  retained  his  senses 
sufficiently  to  describe  that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  several  bears  — the  woman  said 
seven — one  of  which  embraced  him  while  the 
others  clawed  him  about  the  head,  and  bit  at 
his  arms  and  legs,  seemingly  in  competition 
for  the  booty.  We  conveyed  the  wretched 
object  to  the  house,  where,  in  a few  hours, 
death  relieved  him  from  a state  in  which  no 
human  being  could  afford  the  smallest  assis- 
tance. These  merciless  brutes  dash  from  the 
covers,  both  single  and  in  numbers,  to  attack 
passengers.  As  to  escaping  into  trees,  that 
would  be  poor  evasion ; for  the  bear  climbs 
with  astonishing  ease.  Among  the  many 
anecdotes  related  of  this  animal,  the  follow- 
ing, which  I believe  to  be  true,  is  perhaps  as 
whimsical  as  any  that  coidd  be  adduced. 

A gentleman,  who  was  proceeding  post  to 
Mednapore,  found  his  palankeen  suddenly 
put  down,  or  rather  dropped,  without  much 
ceremony  or  regard  to  its  contents,  by  the 
bearers,  who  as  abruptly  took  to  their  heels  in 
various  directions.  On  putting  his  head  out 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  unpleasant  a cir- 
cumstance, the  gentleman  discovered  a half- 
grown  bear  smelling  about  the  machine. 
Bniin  no  sooner  saw  the  traveller  than  he 
boldly  entered  at  one  side  ; and,  as  the  palan- 
keen was  of  the  old  fashion,  with  a highly 
arched  bamboo,  he  could  not  be  opposed. 
The  gentleman  thought  it  necessary  to  relin- 
quish his  situation  in  favour  of  his  shaggy 
visiter ; who,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he 
had  entered,  passed  through,  following  the 
gentleman  with  some  very  suspicious  hints, 
such  as  barking  and  champing  of  the  teeth. 
Alter  some  manoeuvres  on  both  sides,  a close 
action  commenced,  in  which  either  party  at 
times  might  claim  the  victory.  The  bearers 
liad  collected  themselves  on  a high  spot, 
whence  they  could  have  an  excellent  “ bird’s 
eye  view  ” of  the  battle ; but  whether  from 
prudence,  or  impelled  by  curiosity  to  ascertain 
what  woidd  be  the  result  of  an  engagement 
between  an  English  gentleman  and  a Bengal 
bear,  all  kept  aloof  from  the  combatants.  As 
the  chances  varied,  so  did  the  bearers  express 
their  approbation ; applauding  each  as  he 
seemed  by  his  superiority  to  merit  their  plau- 
dits. When  the  gentleman  chanced  to  have 
ihe  upper  hand,  they  cheered  him  with  “ Saw- 
bash  saheh," — i.  e.,  well  done,  master ; and 
when  the  bear  became  lord  of  the  ascendant, 
they  paid  the  just  tribute  to  his  exertions  with 
“ S/iwbash  bauloo,"  — ».  e.,  well  done,  Mr. 
Bear.  Now  and  then  an  interjection,  waw  / 
wall  1 expressive  of  the  highest  admiration, 
was  uttered  with  no  small  emphasis,  indiscri- 
minately, as  it  might  be  in  justice  merited  by 
either  yrarty. 


Fortunately  the  gentleman  succeeded,  and 
after  receiving  many  desperate  wounds,  throt- 
tled the  bear.  When  the  contest  was  over 
the  bearers  returned,  and  after  overwhelming 
their  master  with  compliments,  bore  him  on 
his  journey.  On  their  arrival  at  the  next  stage, 
the  bearers  were  all  taken  into  custody ; and 
the  magistrate,  according  to  the  laudable  cus- 
tom prevalent  in  India,  where  offences  are 
punished  without  very  nicely  examining  the 
exact  spot  and  hour  of  perpetration,  bestowed 
on  each  of  the  critics  a hearty  chastisement 
in  the  market-place ; while  the  applauding 
crowd  of  spectators  did  not  fail,  at  each  turn 
of  the  instrument,  to  repeat  “ Sawbash  sa- 
heh  !”  and  when  pain  induced  the  culprits  to 
writhe,  in  hopes  to  evade  the  whip,  others 
would  ironically  exclaim,  •*  Sawbash  bauloo  !’* 
— OitiKNTAL  Field  Si'Orts. 

Kino  Beaus. — Bears  have  occasionally 
white  rings  round  their  necks.  At  this  very 
time,  indeed,  1 have  two  of  these  animals  in 
my  possession,  whose  mother  I shot  in  the 
Scandinavian  forests.  They  are  male  and 
female:  the  female  has  that  peculiar  mark — 
the  male,  however,  is  without  it : this  contra- 
dicts the  commonly  received  opinion  that  the 
ring  is  confined  to  the  male  bears.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Nilsson,  who  has  recently  pub- 
lished a work  on  Scandinavian  Zoology,  ob- 
serves, that  “ bears  usually  lose  the  ring  after 
the  second  or  third  year ; some  few,  however, 
preserve  it  all  their  lives,  and  these  are  called 
ring-bears. — Lloyd’s  Fiei-d  Sports. 

Scandinavian  Bears. — Many  naturalists 
assert  that  the  Scandinavian  bear  does  not 
subsist  upon  flesh.  For  years  bears  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cattle  without  doing 
them  any  injury,  although,  as  is  notoriously 
the  fact,  they  will  sometimes  visit  herds  solely 
from  the  desire  of  prey.  Young  bears  seldom 
molest  cattle ; but  old  bears,  after  having 
tasted  blood,  often  become  very  destructive. 
“ The  bear,”  Mr.  Nibson  observes,  “ is  more 
or  less  noxious  as  the  weather  varies ; for  if 
it  be  clear  and  dry,  his  attacks  upon  cattle 
are  less  frequent  than  when  the  summer  is 
wet  and  cloudy.”  The  bear  feeds  on  roots, 
and  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the 
aspen,  mountain  ash,  and  other  trees.  He  is 
also  fond  of  succulent  plants,  such  as  ange- 
lica, mountain  thistle,  &c. ; to  berries  he  is 
likewise  very  partial — of  these  he  devours  vast 
quantities.  Ripe  corn  he  also  eats,  and  he 
sometimes  commits  no  little  havoc  amongst 
it ; for,  seating  himself  on  his  haunches  in  a 
field  of  it,  he  collects  with  his  outstretched 
arms  nearly  a sheaf  at  a time,  the  ears  of 
which  he  then  devours. 

During  the  summer  the  bear  is  alwavs 
lean ; but  in  the  autumn,  when  the  berries 
are  rijie,  and  he  has  consequently  a greater 
facility  of  obtaining  food,  he  generally  be- 
comes very  fat.  Towards  the  end  of  October, 
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however,  he  ceases  for  that  year  to  feed  ; his 
bowels  and  stomach  become  quite  em])ty  and 
contracted  into  a very  small  compass,  whilst 
the  extremity  of  them  is  closed  by  an  indu- 
rated substance  wKich  in  Sweden  is  called 
tappen.  This  is  composed,  as  it  is  said,  of 
the  last  substances,  such  as  pine  leaves,  and 
what  he  obtains  from  the  ant-hills,  of  which 
the  bear  has  eaten.  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  the  bear  be  frightened  out  of  his  den 
and  very  severely  hunted,  he  once  in  a while 
passes  the  tappen  — in  which  case,  it  is 
said,  he  immediately  grows  excessively  thin. 
Though  the  tappen  has  probably  been  known 
to  the  bear-hunters  of  the  north  for  ages,  Mr. 
Falk  was,  I believe,  the  first  to  bring  the  cir- 
cumstance before  the  notice  of  the  public.  I 
have  had  a tappen,  taken  from  one  of  the 
bears  that  I myself  killed  in  the  winter  season, 
carefully  analyzed,  the  component  parts  of 
which  were  as  follow: — 

Brown  resin. 

Green  essential  (volatile)  oil;  smells  like 
turpentine. 

Pale  yellow  fat  (fixed)  oil;  smells  rancid. 

Chlurophyle,  colouring  matter  of  leaves. 

Starch. 

Lignia. 

Pectic  acid. 

Formic  acid. 

Sulphates,  phosphates,  and  muriates. 

Leaves  of  Scotch  fir,  juniper. 

The  ashes  contain  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese kali. — Lloyd’s  Field. Sports. 

Strenotk. — The  bear  is  a fast  and  good 
swimmer,  and  in  hot  weather  bathes  frequent- 
ly ; he  climbs  well,  but  in  descending  trees 
or  precipices  always  comes  down  back- 
wards. The  strengfth  of  the  bear  is  very 
great,  but  we  cannot  credit  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  quoting  from  Nilsson, 

that  a bear  has  been  seen  walking  on  his 
.under  feet  along  a small  tree  (stock)  that 
itretched  across  a river,  bearing  a dead  horse 
in  his  fore  paws  1”  The  prowess  of  the  bear, 
with  all  respect  for  Nilsson’s  veracity  may  be 
surprising,  but  when  we  are  told  “ that  several 
Instances  have  occurred  of  their  climbing  on 


to  the  roofs  of  cowhouses,  tearing  the  same 
off,  descending  and  slaughtering  the  poor 
animals  confined  within,  and  actually  carry- 
ing them  away  by  shoving  or  lifting  them 
through  the  aperture  by  which  they  themselves 
had  entered,”  we  would  pause  and  seek  to  be 
assured  that  Scandinavian  cows  are  not  Eng- 
lish calves. — Ed. 

CouRAQE. — Mr.  Lloyd  quotes  an  anecdote, 
of  many  amusing  ones  of  Frederick  the  First, 
King  of  Sweden,  who  had  a very  large  lion 
presented  to  him  by  the  Barbary  powers. 
There  were  several  bears  kept  by  the  butch- 
ers about  the  shambles  in  Stockholm,  and  his 
Majesty  being  anxious  to  witness  a rencon- 
tre between  one  of  these  animals  and  the  lion, 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other.  In  the  lion’s  den  there  were  two 
apartments,  into  one  of  which  the  bear  was 
introduced.  On  the  lion,  however,  getting 
access  to  that  animal,  he  found  him  posted 
in  a corner ; when  going  up  to  him,  he  gave 
him  a slight  rap  with  his  paw,  as  if  to  see  of 
what  materials  his  visiter  was  composed. 
The  bear  not  liking  this  kind  of  salutation, 
growled  and  endeavoured  to  parry  it.  This 
made  the  lion  angry ; when,  “ with  one  fell 
swoop,”  with  his  paw,  as  the  story  goes,  he 
laid  the  bear  dead  at  his  feet.  It  is  of  course 
idle,  continues  that  writer,  to  make  a compa- 
rison between  the  powers  of  the  lion  and  the 
bear,  from  the  anecdote  I have  just  related  ; 
I think,  however,  that  there  are  bears  to  be 
found  in  the  Scandinavian  forests,  that  even 
the  lord  of  the  African  deserts  would  fin^ 
some  difficulty  in  annihilating  at  a single 
blow.  Nilsson,  the  Swedish  writer,  observes 
that  the  bear’s  attack  on  men  or  inferior 
animals  is  always  commenced  with  the  fore 
paws,  with  which  he  either  strikes  like  the 
cat,  or  endeavours  to  squeeze  his  enemy  to 
death.  Men  that  have  been  struck,  that 
gentleman  observes,  have  mostly  been  hit 
with  the  fore  paws  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  with  such  force,  that  the  whole  skull 
has  been  laid  entirely  bare. — Lloyd’s  Field 
SroRTS. 
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(Tlie  Badger.) 


The  badger’s  legs  are  so  short,  that  its  belly  seems  to  touch  the  ground  ; this 
however  is  but  a deceitful  appearance,  as  it  is  caused  by  the  length  of  the  hair, 
which  is  very  long  all  over  the  body, 
and  'makes  it  seem  much  more  bulky 
than  it  really  is.  It  is  a solitary,  stupid 
animal,  that  finds  refuge  remote  from 
man,  and  digs  itself  a deep  hole  with 
I great  assiduity.  It  seems  to  avoid  the 
light,  and  seldom  quits  its  retreat  by 
day,  only  stealing  out  at  night  to  find 
subsistence.  It  burrows  in  the  ground 
very  easy,  its  legs  being  short  and 
strong,  and  its  claws  stiff  and  horny. 

As  it  continues  to  bury  itself,  and  throw  the  earth  behind  it  to  a great  distance, 
and  thus  forms  to  itself  a winding  hole,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  remains  in 
safety.  As  the  fox  is  not  so  expert  at  digging  into  the  earth,  it  often  takes  pos- 
session of  that  which  has  been  quitted  by  the  badger,  and  some  say,  forces  it 
from  its  retreat  by  laying  its  excrements  at  the  mouth  of  the  badger’s  hole 

This  animal,  however,  is  not  long  in  making  itself  a new  habitation,  from 
which  it  seldom  ventures  far,  as  it  files  but  slowly,  and  can  find  safety  only  in 
the  strength  of  its  retreat.  When  it  is  surprised  by  the  dogs  at  some  distance 
from  its  hole,  it  then  combats  with  desperate  resolution  ; it  falls  upon  its  back, 
defends  itself  on  every  side,  and  seldom  dies  unrevenged  in  the  midst  of  its 
enemies. 

The  badger,  like  the  fox,  is  a carnivorous  animal,  and  nothing  that  has  life 
can  come  amiss  to  it.’^  It  sleeps  the  greatest  part  of  its  time,  and  thus,  without 
being  a voracious  feeder,  it  still  keeps  fat,  particularly  in  winter,  'fhey  always 
keep  their  hole  very  clean,  and  when  the  female  brings  forth,  she  makes  a 
comfortable  warm  bed  of  hay,  at  the  bottom  of  her  htfie,  for  the  reception  of 
her  young.  She  brings  forth  in  summer,  generally  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four,  which  she  feeds  at  first  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with  such  petty  prey 
as  she  can  surprise.  She  seizes  the  young  rabbits  in  their  warren,  robs  birds’ 
nests,  finds  out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid  up  the  honey,  and  brings  all  to 
her  expecting  brood. 

The  young  ones  when  taken  are  easily  tamed,  but  the  old  still  continue  savage 
and  incorrigible  ; the  former,  after  a short  time,  play  with  the  dogs,  follow  their 
master  about  the  house,  but  seem  of  all  other  animals  the  most  fond  of  the  fire. 
They  often  approach  it  so  closely,  that  they  burn  themselves  in  a dangerous 
manner.  They  are  sometimes  also  subject  to  the  mange,  and  have  a gland 
under  their  tail,  which  scents  pretty  strongly.  The  poor  of  some  countries  eat 
their  fiesh,  which,  though  fat,  is  at  best  but  rank  and  ill  tasted.f 


• Food. — ^The  principal  food  of  the  badger 
is  roots,  fniits,  snails,  and  worms.  It  seems 
quite  a mistake,  their  living  on  animal  food. 

t Tuk  Spotted  Badger. — The  spotted 
barlger  is  of  a white  colour,  marked  with  red- 
dish, yellow,  and  dusky  spots.  It  inhabits 
EurojMi  and  the  north  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia  and  China,  and 
in  Japan.  The  white  badger  is  said  by  Bris- 
Bon  to  have  been  brought  from  New  York ; 


it  has  very  small  eyes  and  very  short  legs, 
and  is  only  one  foot  nine  inches  long,  with 
a tail  of  nine  inches. 

Tub  American  Badger  inhabits  Labra- 
dor, and  the  country  about  Hudson’s  Bay. 
It  has  a strong  resemblance  to  the  common 
or  European  badgers,  but  is  somewhat 
smaller,  and  the  hair  is  longer,  more  soft  and 
silky ; the  ears  are  sliort,  and  of  a white 
colour,  edged  with  black. 
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There  seems  to  be  a rude,  but  inferior  resemblance  between  many  animaU 
of  the  old  and  the  new 
world.  The  cougar  of 
America  resembles  the 
tiger  in  natural  ferocity, 
though  Far  inferior  in  its 
dimensions.  The  llama 
bears  some  affinity  to  the 
camel,  but  is  far  behind 
it  in  strength  and  utility. 

The  tapir  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  hippop(v 
tamus  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, but  degraded  both 
as  to  its  size  and  fero- 
city. 

Inis  animal  bears  some 
distant  resemblance  in 
its  form  to  a mule.  It  (TheTupir.) 

has  a long  snout,  which  ^ 

it  lengthens  or  contracts  at  pleasure.  Its  ears  are  small,  long,  and  pendent, 
neck  and  tail  are  short,  and  its  claws  strong  and  firm,  of  which  it  has  four  upon 
each  foot.  Its  skin  is  thick,  and  covered  with  brown  hair,  and  the  natives  make 
shields  of  it  which  cannot  be  pierced  by  an  arrow.  • u • n 

This  animal  may  in  some  measure  be  termed  amphibious,  as  it  chiefly  reside., 
in  the  water.  It  diflers,  however,  from  all  others  of  this  kind,  in  feeding  entireW 
upon  vegetables,  and  not  making  this  element  the  place  of  its  depredations.  It 
feeds  upon  the  pastures  by  the  river-side  ; and  as  it  Is  very  timorous,  the  instant 
it  hears  the  least  noise,  it  plunges  into  the  stream.  ^ hey  are  greatly  souf^it 
after  by  the  natives,  as  their  flesh  is  considered  as  a delicacy,  and  thought  by 
some  not  inferior  to  beef. 


Its 


* New  Species  op  Tapir. — M.  G.  Cuvier 
lately  made  a report  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  France,  on  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Roulin, 
liaving  for  its  object  the  natural  history  of  the 
tapir,  and  particularly  that  of  a new  species  of 
that  genus,  which  the  author  has  discovered 
in  the  high  regions  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes.  The  new  tapir,  according  to  Cuvier, 
has  a much  greater  resemblance  to  the  Palse- 
otherium  than  to  any  of  the  two  species  for- 
merly known.  The  memoir,  besides  having 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  animals  a large 
quadruped,  belonging  to  a genus  which  for  a 
long  time  contained  but  a single  species, 
throws  light  upon  a fact  which  relates  to  the 
history  of  the  antediluvian  animals ; for  it 
had  even  been  advanced  by  some  authors, 
that  a genus  of  these  animals,  the  mastodon, 
probably  still  exists  in  the  higher  valleys  of 
•ha  Cordillera!.— Arcana  op  Science,  1830. 


M.  Roulli^has  lately  discovered  a second 
species  of  South  American  tapir,  making  the 
third  species  of  the  genus.  ^ 

During  several  months’  journey  along  the 
course  of  the  Andes,  the  attention  of  M. 
Roulin  appears  to  have  been  drawn  towards 
the  probability  of  discovering  a puculiar  spe- 
cies  of  tapir  in  the  lofty  regions  of  the  moun- 
tains, by  the  vague  yet  universal  reports  of 
the  native  Indians  and  Spanish  settlers,  who 
confound  under  the  title  oi pinchaque  (phan- 
tom or  spectre),  at  least  two  animals  either 
real  or  imaginary  ; one  of  which  M.  Roulin 
believes  to  be  his  new  species  of  tapir;  and 
the  other,  it  is  surmised  by  Cuvier,  may  pos 
sibly  prove  to  be  the  mastodon,  if  that  gigan- 
tic link  between  the  fossil  and  tlie  recent 
world  be  indeed  still  in  existence. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  province  of  Mari- 
quita  that  our  author  was  led  more  especially 
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to  seek  (or  the  living  representative  of  the 
half-fabulous  pinchaque ; and  he  pursued  his 
inquiries  with  the  greater  hope  of  success,  as 
many  of  the  ancient  Spanish  chroniclers,  par- 
ticularly Ovietlo  and  P.  de  Ajj^ieda  have  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  a tapir  of  a brownish 
black  colour,  and  furnished  with  thick  hair, 
which  has  been  considered  as  an  erroneous 
description.  The  accounts  of  these  old  wri- 
ters were,  however,  confirmed  by  the  modern 
natives,  particularly  the  Cargueros,  who  inha- 
bit the  valley  of  Cauca,  &c.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Paramo  de  Quindiu : these  people  informing 
the  traveller,  that  a large  species  of  tapir,  an- 
swering to  the  description  of  Oviedo,  inhabited 
the  forests  which  skirt  the  eastern  declivities 
of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  province  of  Mari- 
quita,  500  or  600  metres  above  the  plains ; 
the  ordinary  sj'iecies  being  found  only  upon 
the  latter,  and  in  the  valleys- 

At  the  village  of  Bagota,  M.  Roulin  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  two  specimens  of 
the  long-sought  animal,  which  had  been  killed 
on  the  Paramo  de  Suma  Paz,  a mountain 
more  elevated  than  that  of  Quindiu ; and  he 
afterwards  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
head,  which  being  conveyed  to  Paris,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  inspection  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
The  examination  of  this  great  zootomist  has 
revealed  a very  anomalous  and  unexpected 
fact,  namely  that  the  cranium  of  the  new  spe- 
cies approaches  much  more  nearly  in  charac- 
ters to  that  of  the  Indian,  than  of  the  previously 
known  American  tapir,  and  still  more  closely 
to  that  of  the  Palaeotherium,  an  extinct  genus, 
the  remains  of  which  ate  found  in  the  tertiary 
beds  of  the  Paris  basin.  Attached  to  his  me- 
moir, M.  Roulin  has  presented  figures  of  the 
crania,  and  thus  enumerates  their  similitudes 
and  differences  : — The  principal  resemblances 
between  the  skulls  of  the  new  species  and  of  the 
Sumatran  tapir,  consist  in  the  general  shape 
of  the  forehead,  the  defect  of  the  projection 
of  the  parietal  crest,  the  dimension  of  the 
nasal  bones,  and  finally  the  form  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  inferior  margin  of  whii^  is  straight, 
t,in  the  Cayenne  or  South  American  species, 
it  is  strongly  curved.)  The  differences  be- 
tween the  cranium  of  this  animal,  and  of  .the 
Pal2eutherium,  are  ])rincipally  remarked  in 
the  forehead  and  nasal  bones,  which  are 
more  depressed  in  the  fonner;  and  in  the 
lower  jaw,  the  posterior  angle  of  which  is 
more  obtuse ; the  teeth  are  smaller,  and  the 
grinders  do  not  so  closely  approach  the  ca- 
nines. 

The  principal  external  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  the  new  tapir  from  both  its 
congeners,  is  one  that  is  strictly  accordant 
with  its  locality  in  the  temperate,  or  rather 
cold  altitudes  of  the  lofty  mountain  range 
which  it  inhabits.  The  body  is  entirely 
covered  with  long  hair,  of  a blackish  brown 
colour,  darker  at  the  points  than  at  the  toots ; 


whereas  the  other  species,  which  fully  share 
the  high  temperature  of  a tropical  climate, 
are  almost  bare  of  fur.  Its  size  is  inferior  to 
the  others  ; the  largest  of  the  specimens  seen 
at  Bagota,  measuring  in  length,  from  the 
•Mizzle  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  only  5 feet 
inches  ; and  in  height,  at  the  shoidders, 
2 feet  9 inches.  The  head  differs  from  that 
of  the  common  species  of  South  America,  not 
«Hly  in  its  general  outline,  but  in  its  details : 
the  muzzle  varies  a little  in  its  form,  and  the 
proboscis  does  not  present  upon  its  sides 
those  ridges  which  indicate  a habitual  con- 
traction of  that  organ.  On  the  chin  is  situa- 
ted a white  patch,  which  is  prolonged  from 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  includes  nearly 
half  the  upper  lip.  The  ear  is  deficient  ol 
the  white  margin ; and  the  remarkably  ereci 
crest,  which  in  the  ordinary  American  speciei 
commences  above  the  eyes,  and  is  continued^ 
like  a hogged  mane,  along  the  ridge  of  the 
neck  to  the  withers,  is  also  wanting;  the 
neck  being  perfectly  louud,  and  the  hair 
with  which  it  is  covered  of  the  same  length 
as,  and  lying  in  a direction  similar  to,  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  animal.  On  each  side  of  the 
crupper  is  situated  a large,  naked,  but  not 
callous  spot,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Above  the  division  of  the  toes 
the  fetlock  is  margined  with  a narrow  white 
band,  as  in  the  common  American  tapir.  On 
this  species  its  describer  has  bestowed  the 
name  of  7aj)ir  Pinchaque  ; thus  identifying 
it  with  the  traditionary  histories  of  the  natives 
of  its  habitat ; and,  under  that  denomination, 
Cuvier  has  given  it  a place  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Regne  Animal;  but  neither  that  able 
systematist,  nor  its  discoverer,  has  furnished 
It  with  a Latin  specific  appellation. — Arcana 
ov  Science,  1833. 

Origin  of  the  Griffin. — M.  Roulin,  in 
the  memoir  on  the  tapir,  just  quoted,  offers 
the  following  explanation  of  the  origin  of  tlic 
griffin  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  who  trafficed  across  the  Black 
Sea,  came  in  contact  with  the  Scythians,  and 
they,  on  their  part,  traded  with  the  Argipeaus, 
a Tartar  people,  with  long  chins,  flat  noses, 
and  shaved  heads,  who  inhabited  the  valleys 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  rich 
mines  of  which,  no  doubt,  formed  a constant 
theme  of  intelligence  from  the  Scythians  to 
the  Greeks.  In  those  early  and  superstitious 
ages  every  treasure  was  supposed  to  possess 
its  peculiar  guardian  ; and  from  obvious  mo- 
tives of  policy,  such  warders  were  chosen  as 
would  appear  not  less  redoubtable  in  their 
power  than  repulsively  frightful  in  their  aji- 
pearance ; and  hence  arose  the  compound 
images  of  the  winged  serpent,  the  dragon, 
and  the  griflSn,  with  the  beak  of  an  eagle, 
and  the  claws  of  a lion.  This  last  figure, 
our  author  conceives,  was  originally  the  guar- 
dian monster  of  the  treasiues  of  the  Ural 
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Mountains,  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Argipeans, 
Riul  that  its  representation  and  its  fabulous 
history,  were  conveyed  to  the  Grecians  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Scythians,  m'ngled  "with 
ilu!  traditions  respecting  the  richness  of  the 
gold  mines,  in  a manner  conformable  with 
t he  spirit  of  the  times. 

This  animal,  as  it  is  evident  by  the  illus- 
trations of  M.  Roulin’s  memoir,  which  we 
have  copied,  possesses,  in  its  general  outline, 
a close  resemblance  to  the  tapir  in  a sitting 
attitude  (i) ; and  that  learned  naturalist  thus 
accounts  for  its  possession  of  the  various  ad- 
denda of  wings,  crest,  and  tail : — It  is  evi- 
dent, says  he,  that  the  original  image  of  the 
griffin,  when  introduced  into  Greece,  was  de- 
stitute of  wings ; as  Herodotus,  the  oldest 
author  who  describes  it,  does  not  mention 
them,  and  his  very  important  silence  upon 
that  point,  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 
But  the  mote  ancient  dragons  of  the  caverns 
of  Greece,  were  nearly  ^1  furnished  with 
those  members ; and,  therefore,  upon  the 
introduction  ef  a new  monster,  it  would 
naturally  appear  requisite,  according  to  the 
preconceived  notions  of  the  people,  to  add 
them  to  its  figure ; and  it  was  no  very  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  accord  the  wings  of 
an  eagle  to  an  animal  which  seemed  alrtaidy 
to  possess  its  head  j for  the  proboscis  of  the 


tapir,  when  bent  down  in  its  usual  position, 
bears  no  little  similitude  to  the  beak  of  (hat 
bird. 

The  sculptors,  %vho  considered  the  griffin 
in  a picturesque  point  of  view,  emplojnug  it 
m their  arabesque  ornaments,  again  contri- 
buted to  alter  its  original  form.  To  bestow 
arlditional  giacefulness  to  its  neck,  they  sur- 
mounted  it  with  a mane  like  that  which 
decked  their  horses ; making  the  hairs  short, 
straight,  and  erect  5 or  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  might,  in  reality,  have  retained  the 
genuine  mane  of  the  tapir.  Afterwards  to 
render  still  more  fantastic  a being  which  was 
already  intermediate  between  a quadruped 
and  a bird,  they  converted  this  crest  into  the 
likeness  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  a fish. 

The  division  of  the  toes  of  the  tapir  caused, 
with  the  Greeks,  the  same  error  as  with  ttie 
Chinese  in  the  fabrication  of  their  m6 ; and 
accordingly,  they  substituted  for  them  those 
of  a lion.  As  to  the  tail,  it  was  almost  certain 
tliat  they  would  attempt  to  supply  that  ajipen. 
dage ; and  whilst  some  merely  gave  to  the 
animal  one  conformable  with  its  feet,  others, 
desiring  to  make  the  figure  wholly  imagi- 
nary,  bestowed  upon  it  a spiral  scroll, 
ornamented  it  with  the  leaves  of  the 
thus.— Aucana  of  Scikncd,  1833. 
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CHAP.  XXXH. 

THE  RACOON. 


The  racoon,  which  some  authors  have  called  the  Jamaica  rat,  is  about  the  siae 
of  a small  badger ; its  body  is  short  and  bulky ; its  fur  is  tine,  long,  and  thick, 
blackish  at  the  surface,  and  grey 
towards  the  bottom  ; the  nose  is 
rather  shorter,  and  more  pointed 
than  that  of  a fox  ; the  eyes  large 
and  yellow,  the  teeth  resembling 
those  of  a dog,  the  tail  thick,  but 
tapering  towards  a point,  regu- 
larly marked  with  rings  of  black, 
and  at  least  as  long  as  the  body  ; 
the  fore  feet  are  much  shorter  than 
the  hinder,  both  armed  with  five 
sharp  claws,  with  which,  and  his 
teeth,  the  animal  makes  a vigor- 
ous resistance.  Like  the  squirrel 
It  makes  use  of  its  paws  to  hold  its 
food  while  eating;  but  it  differs 
from  the  monkey  kind,  which  use 
but  one  hand  on  those  occasions, 
whereas  the  racoon  and  the  squir- 
rel use  both,  as  wanting  the  thumb, 
their  paws  singly  are  unfit  for  grasping  or  holding.  Though  this  animal  be 
shoitand  bulky,  it  is,  however,  very  active;  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to  climb 
trees  with  greater  facility  ; it  runs  on  the  trunk  with  the  same  swiftness  that  it 
moves  upon  the  plain,  and  sports  among  the  most  extreme  branches  with  great 
agility,  security,  and  ease  ; it  moves  forward  chiefly  by  bounding,  and  though 
it  proceeds  in  the  oblique  direction,  it  has  speed  enough  most  frequently  to 
escape  its  pursuers. 

This  animal  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of  .America,  nor  have  any  travel- 
lers mentioned  its  being  found  in  the  ancient  continent.  But  in  the  climates  of 
which  it  is  a native,  it  is  found  in  noxious  abundance,  particularly  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  keeps  in  the  mountains,  and  where  it  often  descends  to  feed  upon  the 
plantations  of  sugar-cane.  'I'he  planters  of  these  climates  consider  these  animals 
as  one  of  their  greatest  miseries ; they  have  contrived  various  methods  of 
destroying  them,  yet  still  they  propagate  in  such  numbers  that  neither  traps  nor 
fire-arms  can  set  them  free  ; so  that  a swarm  of  these  famished  creatures  are 
found  to  do  more  injury  in  a single  night  than  the  labours  of  a month  can  repair. 

But  though  when  w'ild  they  are  thus  troublesome,  in  a state  of  tameness  no 
animal  is  more  harmless  or  amusing;  they  are  capable  of  being  instructed  in 
various  little  amusing  tricks.  The  racoon  is  playful  and  cleanly,  and  is  very 
easily  supported;  it  eats  of  every  thing  that  is  given  it,  and  if  left  to  itself,  no 
cat  can  be  a better  provider  ; it  examines  every  corner,  eats  of  all  flesh,  either 
boiled  or  raw,  eggs,  fruits  or  corn,  insects  themselves  cannot  escape  it,  and  if 
left  at  liberty  in  a garden,  it  will  feed  upon  snails,  worms, and  beetles;  but  it  has 
a particular  fondness  for  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  to  be  possessed  of  these  in 
its  wild  state,  it  incurs  every  danger.  Though  it  will  eat  its  provisions  dry,  it 
will  for  choice  dip  them  in  water  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  way : it  has  one 
peculiarity  which  few  other  animals  have  been  found  to  possess,  it  drinks  as 
well  by  lapping,  like  the  dog,  as  by  sucking  like  the  horse. 


(The  Racoon.) 
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CHAP.  XXXllI. 

THE  COATIMONDI  * 

’l  HR  first  peculiarity  with  which  this  animal  strikes  the  spectator,  is  the  extreme 
length  of  its  snout,  which  in  some  measure  resembles  that  of  the  hog,  but  elon- 
gated to  a surprising  degree;  it  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  the  animal 
last  described,  except  that  the  neck  and  the  body  are  longer,  the  fur  shorter, 
and  the  eyes  smaller;  but  its  principal  distinction,  as  was  said  before,  consists 
in  the  shape  of  its  nose,  the  upper  jaw  being  an  inch  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
the  snout,  which  is  movable  in  every  division,  turning  up  at  the  end.  Like  the 
racoon,  it  sits  up  on  the  hinder  legs  with  great  ease,  and  in  this  position,  with 
both  paws,  carries  the  food  to  its  mouth. 

This  animal  is  very  subject  to  eat  its  own  tail,  which  is  rather  longer  than  its 
body,  but  thi.s  strange  appetite  is  not  peculiar  to  the  coati  alone  ; the  mococo, 
and  some  of  the  monkey  kinds  do  the  same,  and  seem  to  feel  no  pain  in 
wounding  a part  of  the  body  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  circulation. 

It  seems  possessed  of  the  same  playful  qualities  and  indiscriminate  appetites, 
with  the  animal  described  in  the  last  chapter;  if  left  at  liberty  in  a state  of  tame- 
ness, it  will  pursue  the  poultry,  and  destroy  every  living  thing  that  it  has 
strength  to  conquer:  though  it  is  playful  with  its  keeper,  yet  it  seems  obsli- 
natejy  bent  against  receiving  any  instruction,  and  neither  threats  nor  caresses 
can  induce  it  to  practise  any  arts  to  which  it  is  not  naturally  inclined.  When  it 
sleep.s,  it  rolls  itself  up  in  a lump,  and  in  that  position  often  continues  for  four 
teen  or  fifteen  hours  together. 


CHAP.  XXXI\. 

THE  ANT-BEAR. 


There  are  many  animals  that  live  upon  ants  in  Africa  and  America  : the  pan- 
golin or  scaly  lizard  of  Guinea  may  be 
considered  among  this  number;  but 
there  are  a greater  variety  iii  America 
which  makes  those  minute  insects 
their  only  subsistence.  Though  they 
are  of  different  figures  and  sizes,  yet 
in  general  they  go  under  one  common 
name  of  the  ant  bear  ; the  peculiar 
length  and  slenderness  of  their  snout, 
their  singular  appetites,  and  their 
manner  of  taking  their  prey,  striking 
us  too  strongly  to  attend  to  the  minute  (The  Ant-Bmr.) 

differences  of  their  size  or  form. 

They  have  been  classed  by  Buffon  into  the  larger  Tamandua,  the  smaller 
Tamandua,  and  the  Ant-eater.  The  longest  of  this  kind  is  four  feet  long,  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; their  legs  are  short  and  armed 
with  lour  strong  claws  ; their  tail  is  long  and  tufted,  and  the  animal  often  throws 
it  on  its  back  like  the  squirrel.  The  second  of  this  kind  is  not  above  eighteen 
inches  long,  the  tail  is  without  hair,  and  it  sweeps  the  ground  as  the  animal 
moves.  The  anteater,  which  is  the  third  variety,  is  still  smaller  than  either  o. 


* The  Coatimonui  is  oiie  of  the  weasel  tribe,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lii.iziliau  weasel. 
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the  former,  us  it  is  not  above  seven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tail.  The  two  former  are  of  a brown,  dusky  colour,  but  this  of  a 
beautiful  reddish,  mixed  with  yellow  ; though  they  differ  in  figure,  they  all 
resemble  each  other  in  one  peculiarity,  which  is  the  extreme  slenderness  of  their 
snout,  and  the  amazing  length  of  their  tongue.^ 

The  snout  is  produced  in  so  disproportionate  a manner,  that  the  length  of  it 
makes  near  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  figure.  A horse  has  one  of  the  longest 
heads  of  any  animal  we  know,  and  yet  the  ant-bear  has  one  above  twice  as  long 
in  proportion  to  its  body.  The  snout  of  this  animal  is  almost  round  and  cylin- 
drical; it  is  extremely  slender,  and  is  scarce  thicker  near  the  eyes  than  at  its 
extremity.  The  mouth  is  very  small,  the  nostrils  are  very  close  to  each  other, 
the  eyes  are  little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  nose,  the  neck  is  short,  the 
tongue  is  extremely  long,  slender,  and  flatted  on  both  sides  ; this  it  keeps  gene- 
rally doubled  up  in  the  mouth,  and  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  finds  sub- 
sistence ; for  the  whole  of  this  tribe  are  entirely  without  teeth,  and  find  safety 
only  in  the  remoteness  and  security  of  their  retreat. 

If  we  examine  through  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  that  all 
the  most  active,  sprightly,  and  useful  quadrupeds  have  been  gathered  round 
man,  and  either  served  his  pleasures,  or  still  maintained  their  independence  by 
their  vigilance,  their  cunning,  or  their  industry.  It  is  in  the  remote  solitudes 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  helpless,  the  deformed,  and  the  monstrous  births  of 
Nature.  These  wretched  animals,  being  incapable  of  defending  themselves 
either  by  their  agility  or  their  natural  arms,  fall  a prey  to  every  creature  that 
attacks  them  ; they,  therefore,  retire  for  safety  into  the  darkest  forests,  or  the 
most  desert  mountains,  where  none  of  the  bolder  or  swifter  animals  choose  to 
reside. 

It  may  w'ell  be  supposed  that  an  animal  so  helpless  as  the  ant-bear  is,  with 
legs  too  short  to  fit  it  for  flight,  and  unprovided  with  teeth  to  give  it  power  of 
resistance,  is  neither  numerous  nor  often  seen  : its  retreats  are  in  the  most  barren 
and  uncultivated  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  a native  only  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, and  entirely  unknown  to  the  old.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  hides 
itself  under  the  fallen  leaves.  It  seldom  ventures  from  its  retreat;  and  the 
industry  of  an  hour  supplies  it  with  sufficient  food  for  several  days  together.  Its 
manner  of  procuring  its  prey  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  all  natural  history. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  lives  entirely  upon  ants  and  insects ; these,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  bred,  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  often  build 
themselves  hills,  five  or  six  feet  high,  where  they  live  in  community.  When 
this  animal  approaches  an  ant-hill,  it  creeps  slowly  forward  on  its  belly,  taking 
every  precaution  to  keep  itself  concealed,  till  it  comes  within  a proper  distance 
of  the  place  where  it  intends  to  make  its  banquet;  there  lying  closely  along  at 
its  length,  it  thrusts  forth  its  round,  red  tongue,  which  is  often  two  feet  long, 
across  the  path  of  these  busy  insects,  and  there  lets  it  lie  motionless  for  several 


♦ Ant-Bea.r. — On  November  22,  18.31,  a 
letter  from  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  Corr.  Memb. 
Zoological  Society,  dated  City  of  Caracas, 
Sept.  iO,  1831,  was  read.  It  contained  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Myrmecophaga 
ptbata,  Linn.,  under  the  name  of  Orso  Hw- 
meguero,  or  ant-bear,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  habits  of  that  animal ; and  was  accom- 
panied by  a drawing  of  the  fully  grown  indi- 
vidual from  whom  the  description  was  taken. 
Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  difference  in  structure  which  exists  be- 
tween the  fore  and  the  hinder  feet,  and  with 
the  curious  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the 
former  in  the  act  of  progression,  which  has 
been  slightly  referred  to  by  D Azara.  In  the 
tigure  (in  which  the  animal  is  reineseuted  in 


a standing  position)  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet 
do  not  project  in  front,  but  are  doubled  back- 
wards under  the  wrist ; evidencing  a mode  of 
progression  in  the  Myrmecophagce  similar  to 
that  recently  described  by  Col.  Sykes  as  exist- 
ing in  the  species  of  Manis.  “ To  receive 
the  additional  length  and  point  of  the  middle 
toe,”  observes  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  “ a protrud- 
ing mass  of  hard  flesh  stood  out  from  the 
wrist,  wherein  was  a cavity  destined  for  the 
reception  of  the  ungulated  elongation  when 
the  animal  was  in  a standing  position.”  He 
adds,  “ from  the  awkward  formation  of  the 
fore  feet,  quickness  of  motion  becomes  im- 
possible ; hence  they  may  be  caught  in  the 
smallest  oiien  space  (when  seen)  with  littU 
dilKculty.” — Arcana  ok  Science,  1833. 
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minutes  together.  The  ants  of  that  country,  some  of  which  are  halt  an  inch 
long,  considering  it  as  a piece  of  flesh  accidentally  thrown  before  them,  come 
forth  and  swarm  upon  it  in  great  numbers  ; but  wherever  they  touch,  they  stick  t 
for  this  instrument  is  covered  with  a slimy  fluid,  which,  like  bird-lime,  entangles  ^ 
every  creature  that  lights  upon  it.  When,  therefore,  the  ant-bear  has  found  a 
sufficient  number  for  one  morsel,  it  instantly  drav/s  in  the  tongue,  and  devours 
them  all  in  a moment ; after  which  it  still  continues  in  its  positioii,  practising  the 
same  arts  until  its  hunger  is  entirely  appeased ; it  then  retires  to  its  hiding-place 
once  more,  where  it  continues  in  indolent  existence  till  again  excited  by  the 
calls  of  hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a creature  that  seems  of  all  others  the  most  help- 
less and  deformed,  it  finds  salety  in  its  hiding-place  from  its  enemies,  and  an 
ample  supply  in  some  neighbouring  ant-hill,  for  all  its  appetites.  As  it  only 
tries  to  avoid  its  pursuers,  it  is  seldom  discovered  by  them  ; yet,  lielpless  as  this 
animal  is,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  though  without  teeth,  it  will  light  with 
its  claws  with  great  obstinacy.  With  these  arms  alone,  it  has  oiten  been  found 
to  oppose  the  dog,  and  even  the  jaguar.  It  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  fastens 
upon  its  enemy  with  all  its  claws,  sticks  with  great  strength  and  perseverance, 
and  even  after  killing  its  invader,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  docs  not  quit  its 
hold,  but  remains  fastened  upon  him  in  vindictive  desperation.* 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

THE  SLOTH.f 


Of  the  Sloth  there  are  two  differe.  t kinds,  distinguished  from  eacti  otiu  r b, 
their  claws ; the  one,  which  in  its 
native  country  is  called  the  Unan, 
having  only  two  claws  upon  each 
foot,  and  being  without  a tail ; the 
other,  which  is  called  the  Ai,  hav- 
ing a tail,’  and  three  claws  upon 
each  foot.  The  unan  has  the  snout 
longer,  the  ears  more  apparent, 
and  the  fur  very  different  from  the 
other.  It  differs  also  in  the  number 
of  its  ribs ; this  having  forty-six, 
while  the  ai  has  but  twenty-eight. 

These  differences,  however,  which  (Th.-sioii.  ) 

though  very  apparent,  have  been 


* The  Ant-Eatkrs. — Besides  the  animal 
here  described,  there  are  others  of  the  same 
kind  ; the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
Little  Ant-eater  of  New  Holland  and  the 
Prickly  Ant-eater  of  New  Holland.  The 
former  is  singular  for  its  having  only  two 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  armed  with  strong  claws, 
and  a tail  which  it  is  able  to  coil  round  the 
branches  of  trees  and  hold  fast  by.  The 
whole  animal  is  clothed  in  a beautiful,  soft, 
curled,  pale  yellow  fur.  It  is  a native  of 
Guinea.  The  prickly  ant-eater  is  a short 


rounded  animal,  with  a long,  tubular  mouth, 
and  entirely  covered  over  on  the  upper  parts 
with  strong  sharp  spines,  resembling  those  of 
the  porcupine. 

f Tub  TAiiDiaRADK,  ow  Slow-paced  Fa- 
Mii.Y  — Naturalists  express  their  pity  for  the 
animals  of  the  tardigrade  or  slow-footed 
family.  Whilst  other  quadrupeds,  they  say, 
range  in  boundless  wilds,  the  sloth  hangs 
suspended  by  his  strong  arms — a poor  i’.i- 
fotmed  creature,  deficient  as  well  as  deformed,. 
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but  little  regarded  in  tlie  description  of  two  animals  which  so  strongly  re.iem 
ble  each  other  in  the  general  outlines  ol  their  figure,  in  their  appetites,  and  theif 


helpless  formation. 

his  hind  legs  too  short,  and  his  hair  like 
withered  grass  ; his  looks,  motions,  and  cries, 
conspire  to  excite  pity ; and,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  they  say  that  his  moaning  makes 
the  tiger  relent  and  turn  away.  This  is  not 
a true  picture : the  sloth  cannot  walk  like 
quadrupeds,  but  he  stretches  out  his  strung 
arras,  and  if  he  can  hook  on  his  claws  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  he  drags  himself 
along.  This  is  the  condition  which  autho- 
rizes such  an  expression  as  the  bungled  and 
faulty  composition  of  the  sloth.”  But  when 
he  reaches  the  branch  or  the  rough  bark  of  a 
tree  his  progress  is  rapid  ; he  climbs  hand 
over  hearl  along  the  branches  till  they  touch, 
and  thus  from  bough  to  bough,  and  from  tree 
to  tree : he  is  most  alive  in  the  storm ; and 
when  the  wind  blows  and  the  trees  stoop  and 
the  branches  wave  and  meet,  he  is  then  upon 
. the  march. 

The  compassion  expressed  by  these  philo- 
sophers for  animals  which  they  consider  im- 
perfectly org-iuized,  is  uncalled  for ; as  well 
might  they  pity  the  larva  of  the  summer  fly 
urhich  creeps  in  the  bottom  of  a pool  because 
II  cannot  yet  rise  upon  the  wing.  As  the 
insect  has  no  impulse  to  fly  until  the  meta- 
morphosis is  perfect  and  the  wings  developed, 
so  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a dis- 
position or  instinct  is  given  to  animals  where 
there  is  no  corresponding  provision  fur  motion. 

The  sloth  may  move  tardily  on  the  ground, 
his  long  arms  and  his  preposterous  claws 
may  be  an  incumbrance,  but  they  are  of  ad- 
vantage in  his  natural  place  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  obtaining  his  food  and 
in  giving  him  shelter  and  safety  from  his 
enemies. 

We  must  not  estimate  the  slow  motions  of 
animals  by  our  own  sensations.  The  motion 
of  the  bill  of  the  swallow  or  the  fly-catcher  in 
catching  a fly  is  so  rapid  that  we  do  not  see 
it,  but  only  hear  the  snap.  On  the  contrary, 
how  very  different  are  the  means  given  to  the 
chameleon  fur  obtaining  his  food ; he  lies 
more  still  than  the  dead  leaf,  his  skin  is  like 
the  bark  of  the  tree  and  takes  the  hue  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  Whilst  other  animals  have 
excitement  confurmiug  to  their  rapid  motions, 
the  shrivelled  face  of  the  chameleon  hardly 
indicates  life ; the  eyelids  are  scarcely  parted  ; 
he  protrudes  his  tongue  with  a motion  so 
imperceptible  towards  the  insect  that  it  is 
touched  and  caught  more  certainly  than  by 
the  most  lively  action.  Thus,  various  crea- 
tures living  ujion  insects  reach  their  prey  by 
different  means  and  instincts ; rapidity  of 
motion  which  gives  no  time  for  escape  is  be- 
stowed on  some,  while  others  have  a languid 
and  slow  movement  that  excites  no  alarm. 

Buffon,  speaking  of  the  extinct  si>eeies  of 


the  tardio^de  family,  considers  them  as  mon- 
sters by  defect  of  organization  ; — as  attempts 
of  nature  in  which  she  has  failed  to  perfect 
her  plan ; — that  she  has  produced  animals 
which  must  have  lived  miserably,  and  which 
are  efliiced  as  failures  from  the  list  of  living 
beings.  The  Baron  Cuvier  does  not  express 
himself  more  favourably  when  he  says  of  the 
existing  species  that  they  have  so  little  resem- 
blance to  the  organization  of  animals  gene- 
rally, and  their  structure  is  so  much  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  other  creatures,  that  he 
could  believe  them  to  be  the  remnants  of  an 
order  unsuitalile  to  the  present  system  of 
nature ; and  if  we  are  to  look  for  their  con- 
geners it  must  be  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  animals  of  the  antediluvian  world 
were  not  monsters ; there  was  no  lusus  or 
extravagance.  Hideous  as  they  appear  to  us, 
and,  like  the  phantoms  of  a dream,  they  were 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  earth  when 
they  existed.  I could  have  wished  that  our 
naturalists  had  given  the  inhabitants  of  that 
early  condition  of  the  globe  names  less  scho- 
lastic. We  have  the  plesiosaurus  and  plesio- 
saurus dolichodeirus ; we  have  the  ichthyo- 
saurus and  megalosaurus,  and  igilanodun, 
pterodactyles,  with  long  and  short  beaks,  tor- 
toises, and  crocodiles ; and  these  are  found 
among  reeds  and  grasses  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, algae,  and  fuci,  and  a great  variety  of 
mollusca  of  inordinate  bulk,  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  day,  as  ammonites  and 
nautili.  Every  thing  declares  that  these  ani- 
mals inhabited  shallow  seas  and  estuaries  or 
great  inland  lakes;  that  the  surface  of  thn 
earth  did  nut  rise  up  in  peaks  and  mountains, 
or  that  perpendicular  rucks  bound  in  the  seas, 
but  that  it  was  flat,  slimy,  and  covered  with 
a loaded  and  foggy  atmosphere.  There  is, 
indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
classes  mammalia  and  birds  were  not  then 
created  ; and  that  if  man  had  been  placed  in 
this  condition  of  the  earth  there  must  have 
been  around  him  a state  of  things  unsuited 
to  his  constitution  and  nut  calculated  to  call 
forth  his  capacities. 

But,  looking  to  the  class  of  animals  as  we 
have  enumerated  them,  there  is  a correspon- 
dence : they  were  scaly ; they  swam  in  water 
or  crept  upon  the  margins  ; there  were  no 
animals  po.ssessed  of  rapidity  of  motion,  and 
no  birds  of  ]irey  to  stoop  upon  them ; there 
was,  in  short,  that  balance  of  the  power  of 
destruction  and  self-preservation  which  we 
see  now  to  obtain  in  higher  animals  since 
created  with  infinitely  varied  instincts  and 
powers  for  defence  or  attack. — Sm  Cuakcks 
Bei.i,—  Bkuiuvwatek  Tkeatisks. 
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They  are  both,  therefore,  described  under  the  common  iippellatinn  of  the 
atoth.  and  their  habitudes  well  deserve  our  wonder  and  curiosity.  Nature  seems 
cramped  and  constrained  in  their  formation  ; other  animals  are  often  indolent 
from  choice,  these  are  stow  from  necessity.*  The  ai,  from  which  I shall  take 
my  description,  and  from  which  the  other  Hitfers  only  in  the  slight  particulars 
above-mentioned,  and  in  being  rather  more  active,  is  of  about  the  size  of  a 
badger.  Its  fur  is  coarse  and  staring,  somewhat  resembling  dried  grass;  the 
tail  very  short  and  scarce  appearing ; the  mouth  extending  from  ear  to  ear;  the 
eye  dull  and  heavy  ; the  feet  armed  with  three  claws  each,  and  made  so  short, 
and  set  on  so  awkwardly,  that  a few  paces  is  often  the  journey  of  a week  ; but 
though  the  feet  are  short,  they  are  still  longer  than  its  legs,  and  these  proceed 
from  the  body  in  such  an  oblique  direction  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  seldom 
touches  the  ground.  When  the  animal,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  make  a step 
forward,  it  scrapes  on  the  back  of  the  nails  along  the  surface,  and  wheeling  the 
limbs  circularly  about,  yet  slill  touching  the  ground,  it  at  length  places  its  foot 
in  a progressive  position:  the  other  three  bmbs  are  all  brought  about  with  the 
same  difficulty  ; and  thus  it  is  seen  to  move  not  above  three  feet  in  an  hour.  In 
fact,  tins  poor  creature  seldom  changes  place  but  by  constraint,  and  when  im- 
pelled bv  the  severest  stings  of  hunger. 

The  sloth  seems  to  be  the  meanest  and  most  ill-formed  of  all  those  animals 
that  chew  the  cud  : it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  on  the  leaves,  the 
fruit,  and  the  flowers  of  trees,  and  often  even  on  the  very  bark,  when  nothing^ 
else  is  left  on  the  tree  for  its  subsistence.  Like  all  other  ruminant  animals  it  has' 
four  stomachs ; and  these  requiring  a large  share  of  provision  to  stipnly  them,  it 
generally  strips  a tree  of  all  its  verdure  in  less  than  a fortnight.  Still,  however, 
it  keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  descend  while  anything  remains  that  can  serve  it  for 
food;  it,  therefore,  falls  to  devouring  the  bark,  and  thus  in  a short  time  kills  the 
tree  upon  which  it  found  its  support.  Thus  destitute  of  provisions  above,  and 
crawling  slowly  from  branch  to  branch  in  hopes  of  tinding  something  still  left, 
it  is  at  last  obliged  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  that  attend  it  below.  Though 
it  is  formed  by  nature  for  clinabing  a tree  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  yet  it 
is  utterly  unable  to  descend  : it,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  drop  from  the  branches 
to  the  ground,  and  as  it  is  incapable  of  exerting  itself  to  break  the  violence  of 
its  descent,  it  drops  like  a shapeless,  heavy  mass,  and  feels  no  small  shock  in 
the  fall.  There,  after  remaining  some  time  torpid,  it  prepares  for  a journey  to 
some  neighbouring  tree ; but  this  of  all  migrations  is  the  most  tedious,  dangerous, 
and  painful ; it  often  takes  a week  in  crawling  to  a tree  not  fifty  yards  distant ; 
it  moves  with  imperceptible  slowness,  and  often  baits  by  the  w'ay.  All  motions 
seem  to  torture  it;  every  step  it  takes  it  sets  forth  a most  plaintive,  melancholy 
cry,  which,  from  some  distant  similitude  to  the  human  voice,  excites  a kind  of 
disgust  mixed  with  pity.  This  plaintive  sound  seems  its  chief  defence  ; few 
quadrupeds  appear  willing  to  interrupt  its  progress,  either  that  the  flesh  is  offen- 
sive or  that  they  are  terrified  at  its  cries.  When  at  length  they  reach  their 


• This  Sloth. — This  singular  animal  is 
destined  by  nature  to  be  produced,  to  live, 
and  to  die  in  the  trees ; and  to  do  justice  to 
him,  naturalists  must  examine  him  in  this 
his  upper  element.  He  is  a scarce  and  soli- 
tary animal,  and,  being  good  food,  he  is  never 
allowed  to  escape.  He  inhabits  remote  and 
gloomy  forests  where  snakes  take  up  their 
abode,  and  where  cruelly  stinging  ants,  and 
scorpions,  and  swamps,  and  innumerable 
thorny  shrubs  and  bushes,  obstruct  the  steps 
of  civilized  man.  Were  you  to  draw  your 
iwn  cjoclusions  from  the  descriptions  which 
uwe  been  given  of  the  sloth,  you  would  pro- 
bably suspect  that  no  naturalist  has  actually 
gone  luto  the  wikis  with  the  fixed  deteemina- 


tion  to  find  him  out  and  examine  his  haunts, 
and  see  whether  nature  has  committed  any 
blunder  in  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary 
animal,  which  appears  to  us  so  forlorn  and 
miserable,  so  ill  put  together,  and  so  totally 
unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  have  been 
so  bountifully  given  to  the  rest  of  animated 
nature;  for,  as  it  has  formerly  been  remarked, 
he  has  no  soles  to  his  feet,  and  he  is  evidently 
ill  at  ease  when  he  strives  to  move  on  the 
ground,  and  it  is  then  that  he  looks  up  in 
your  face  with  a countenance  that  seems  to 
say — “ Have  pity  on  me,  for  ] am  in  pain 
and  sorrow  I” — Wano&kinos  im  South  Amu- 
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(lestmed  tree,  they  mount  it  witli  miu-h  fjreater  ease  than  when  they  moved  upon 
the  plain.  They  fall  to  with  famislied  appetite,  and,  as  befo’'e,  destroy  the  very 
source  that  supplies  them.'*^ 

How  far  these  may  be  considered  as  the  unfinished  productions  of  nature,  1 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ; if  we  measure  their  happiness  by  our  sen- 
sations, nothing,  it  is  certain,  can  be  more  miserable  ; but  it  is  probable,  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  themselves,  they  may  have  some  stores  of  comfort  unknown 
to  us,  which  may  set  them  upon  a level  witli  some  other  inferior  ranks  of  the  crea- 
tion ; if  a part  of  their  life  be  exposed  to  pain  and  labour,  it  is  compensated  by 
a larger  portion  of  plenty,  indolence,  and  safety.  In  fact,  they  are  formed  very 
differently  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  probable  they  have  different 
enjoyments.  Like  birds  they  have  but  one  common  vent  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation,  excrement,  and  urine.  Like  the  tortoise,  which  they  resemble  in 
the  slowness  of  their  motion,  tiiey  continue  to  live  some  time  after  their  nobler 

fjaits  are  wounded,  or  even  taken  away.  They  bear  the  marks  of  all  those 
lomely-formcd  animals  that,  like  rude  machines,  are  not  easily  discomposed. 

Its  iiote,(^)  according  to  Kircher,  I.s  an  ascending  and  descending  hexachord, 
which  it  utters  only  by  night;  its  look  is  so  piteous  as  to  move  compassion  ; it 
is  also  accompanied  with  tears,  that  dissuade  everybody  from  injuring.so  wretched 
a being.  Its  abstinence  from  food  is  remarkably  powerful:  one  that  had  fas- 
tened itself  by  its  feet  to  a pole,  and  was  so  suspended  across  two  beams, 
remained  forty  days  without  meat,  drink,  or  sleep ; the  strength  of  its  feet  is  so 
great  that  whatsoever  it  seizes  on  cannot  possibly  be  freed  Irom  its  claws.  A 
dog  was  let  loose  at  the  above-mentioned  animal,  taken  from  the  pole;  after 
some  time  the  sloth  laid  hold  of  the  dog  with  its  feet,  and  held  him  four  days, 
till  he  perished  with  hunger. 


• Habits  of  the  Si.oth. — One  day  ns 
we  were  crossing  the  Essequibu,  I saw  a large 
two-toed  sloth  on  the  ground  upon  the  bank ; 
how  he  had  got  there  nobody  could  tell : the 
Indian  said  he  had  never  surprised  a sloth  in 
such  a situation  before  : he  could  hardly  have 
come  there  to  drink,  for  both  above  and  below 
the  place  the  branches  of  the  trees  touched 
the  water,  and  aiiorded  him  an  easy  and  safe 
access  to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though  the 
trees  were  not  above  twenty  yards  from  him, 
he  could  not  make  his  way  through  the  sand 
time  enough  to  escape  before  we  landed.  As 
soon  as  we  got  up  to  him,  he  threw  himself 
«ipon  his  back,  and  defended  himself  in  gal- 


lant style  with  his  fore  legs.  “ Come,  poo.r 
fellow,”  said  I to  him,  “ if  thou  hast  got  info 
a hobble  to-day  thou  shalt  not  suffer  for  it — 
I’ll  take  no  advantage  of  thee  in  misfortune." 
On  saying  this,  I took  up  a long  stick  which 
was  lying  there,  held  it  for  him  to  hook  on 
and  then  conveyed  him  to  a high  and  stately 
mora.  He  ascended  with  wonderful  rapidity 
and  in  alamt  a minute  he  was  almost  at  the 
tup  of  the  tree.  He  now  went  off'  in  a side 
direction,  and  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a 
neighbouring  tree ; he  then  proceeded  towards 
the  heart  of  the  forest.  I stood  looking  on 
lust  in  amaeement  at  his  singular  mode  4. 
progress. — W atekton’s  WANOSKiMUa. 


(,!r)  Pv'ii Hunt’s  Synopsi"!. 
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THE  JERBOA. 


This  animal  as  little  resembles  a quadruped  as  that  which  has  been  descruio 
in  a former  chapter.'^  If  we  sliould 
suppose  a bird  divested  of  its  fea- 
thers, and  walking  upon  its  legs,  it 
might  give  us  some  idea  of  its  figure. 

It  has  four  feet,  indeed,  but  in  run- 
ning or  resting  it  never  makes  use 
of  any  but  the  hinder.  The  num- 
ber of  legs,  however,  do  not  much 
contribute  to  any  animal’s  speed  ; 
and  the  jerboa,  though  properly, 
speaking,  furnished  bu  with  two, 
is  one  of  the  swiftest  creatures  in 
the  world. 

The  jerboa  is  not  above  the  size 
of  a large  rat,  and  its  head  is  sloped 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a rab- 
bit; the  teeth,  also,  are  formed  like  tho.se  of  the  rat  kind,  there  being  two  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw  ; it  ha  a very  long  tail,  tufted  at  the  end  ; the  head,  the  back, 
and  sides  are  covered  A'ith  large,  ash-coloured,  soft  hair ; the  breast  and  belly 
are  whitish  ; but  wb'  mo.st  deserves  our  attention,  in  the  formation  of  this  little 
animal,  is  the  legs  the  fore  legs  are  not  an  inch  long,  with  four  claws  and  a 
thumb  upon  eac,  , while  the  hinder  legs  are  two  inclies  and  a quarter,  and 
exactly  resemble  those  of  a bird,  there  being  but  three  toes,  the  middlemost  of 
which  is  longest. 

The  jerboa  is  found  in  Egpyt,  Barhary,  Palestine,  and  the  deserts  between 
Busseriih  and  Aleppo;  its  hind  legs,  as  was  said  before,  are  only  used  in  run- 
ning, while  the  fore  paws,  like  those  of  a squirrel,  grasp  its  food,  and  in  some 
measure  perform  the  office  of  hands.  It  is  often  seen  by  travellers  as  they  pa8.s 
along  the  deserts,  cro.ssing  their  way,  and  jumping  six  or  eight  feet  at  every 
bound,  and  going  so  swiftly  that  scarce  any  other  quadruped  is  able  to  overtake 
them.  'Phey  are  a lively,  harmless  race  of  animals,  living  entirely  upon  vege- 
tables. and  burrowing  like  rabbits  in  the  ground.  Pennant  tells  us  ot  two  that 
were  lately  brought  to  London,  that  burrowed  almost  through  the  brick  wall  of 
the  room  where  they  were  kept : they  came  out  of  their  hole  at  night  lor  food. 


(The  Jerboa.) 


• The  Genus  Jehboa. — This  genus  ap- 
proximates considerably  to  the  rat,  properly 
«o  called,  by  a great  number  of  characters  of 
internal  organization,  but  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  shortness  of  the  anterior 
limbs  and  the  length  of  the  hinder  extremi- 
ties. As  to  the  external  conformation,  the 
•erboas  exhibit  some  relations  with  the  kan- 
garoos. The  form  of  the  body  is  the  same 
in  general.  The  hinder  limbs  are  likewise 
five  or  six  times  stronger  than  the  fore.  In 
both  genera  the  tail  is  very  long ; the  ears 
elongated  and  pointed,  and  the  eyes  very 
arge  and  round.  But  though  the  kangaroos 


have  so  many  traits  of  external  conformation 
similar  to  the  jerboas,  they  are  infinitely  re- 
moved from  them  in  most  important  points, 
such  as  the  organs  of  generation,  ventral 
pouch,  &c.  The  genus  jerboa  is  now  com- 
posed of  several  distinct  species,  one  of  which 
is  extremely  abundant  in  Barbary,  in  Higher 
and  Lower  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  again  in 
the  more  northern  climates,  situated  between 
the  Tanais  and  the  Volga  ; the  other  occupy- 
ing an  immense  space  in  Siberia  and  the 
north  part  of  Russia,  from  Syria  to  the  ]^st- 
ern  Ocean,  and  as  far  as  the  northern  patu  of 
Hindostan. — Cuvier. 
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and,  when  caii'jht,  were  mncli  fatter  and  sleeker  than  when  confined  to  thei^ 
burrows.  A variety  of  this  animal  is  found  also  in  Siberia  and  Circassia,  and  is, 
Tnost  probably,  common  enough  over  all  Asia.  They  are  more  expert  diggers 
than  even  tlie  rabbit  itself;  and  wlien  pursued  for  a long  time,  if  tliey  cannot 
escape  by  tlieir  swiftness,  they  try  to  make  a hole  instantly  in  tlie  ground,  in 
which  they  often  bury  themselves  deep  enough  to  find  security  before  their  pur- 
suers come  up.  Their  burrows  in  some  places  are  so  thick  as  to  be  dangerous 
to  travellers,  the  horses  perpetually  falling  into  them,  it  is  a provident  little  ani- 
mal, and  lays  up  for  the  winter,  it  cuts  gra.ss  in  heaps  of  a foot  square,  which 
when  dried  it  carries  into  its  burrow,  therewith  to  serve  it  for  food,  or  to  keep 
its  young  warm  during  the  rigours  of  the  winter. 

But  of  all  animals  of  this  kind,  that  which  was  first  discovered  and  described 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  the  most  extraordinary.  He  calls  it  the  kangaroo;  and 
though  t’roni  its  general  outline,  and  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  its  figure, 
it  greatly  resembles  the  jerboa,  yet  it  entirely  differs,  if  we  consider  its  size,  or 
those  minute  distinctions  which  direct  the  makers  of  systems  in  as.sorting  the 
general  ranks  of  nature."^ 

'I’he  large.st  of  the  jerboa  kind  vvhich  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  continent 
do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a rabbit.  The  kangaroo  of  New  Holland,  where  it  is 
only  to  be  found,  is  often  known  to  weigh  above  sixty  pounds,  and  must  con.se- 
quently  be  as  large  as  a sheep.  Although  the  skin  of  that  vvhich  was  stuffed 
and  brought  home  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  not  much  above  the  size  of  a hare, 
yet  it  was  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  jerboa  kind  that  have  been  hitherto 
known,  and  very  different  in  many  particulars.  The  snout  of  the  jerboa,  as  has 
been  said,  is  short  and  round,  that  of  the  new-discovered  animal  long  and  slen- 
der: the  teeth  also  entirely  differ;  for,  as  the  jerboa  has  but  two  cutting  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  making  four  in  all,  this  animal,  besides  its  cutting  teeth,  ha.s  four 
canine  teeth  also  But  what  makes  a more  striking  peculiarity,  is  the  formation 
of  its  lower  jaw,  which,  as  the  ingenious  discoverer  supposes,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  which  open  and  shut  like  a pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  grass,  probably 
this  animal’s  principal  food.  'I'lie  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  are  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ; the  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
thick  near  the  rump,  and  tapering  towards  the  end  ; the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
short  fur,  excepting  the  head  and  the  ears,  which  bear  a slight  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  hare.  We  are  not  told,  however,  from  the  formation  of  its  stomach, 
<0  what  class  of  quadrupeds  it  belongs.  From  its  eating  grass,  which  it  has 
oeen  seen  to  do,  one  would  be  apt  to  rank  it  among  the  ruminant  animals ; but 
from  the  canine  teeth  which  it  is  found  to  have,  we  may  on  the  other  hand  sup- 
jiose  it  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  carnivorous.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it 
can  be  classed  with  none  more  properly  than  with  animals  of  the  jerboa  kind, 
as  its  hind  legs  are  so  much  longer  than  the  fore : it  moves,  also,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  taking  great  bounds  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  a time,  and  thus 
sometimes  escaping  even  the  fleetest  greyhound  with  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
pursued  it.  One  of  them  that  was  killed  proved  to  be  good  food ; ♦ a second. 


* The  GiGAWno  Kanoarooi  — Bufibii, 
whose  only  errors  were  those  of  geuus,  clearly 
perceived  that  every  coiitiueiit,  in  its  animal 
productions,  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
e.special  creation  ; but  he  gave  a universality  to 
this  proposition  of  which  it  is  not  altogether 
susceptible.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  even 
at  the  present  day,  within  certain  limits.  A 
great  number  of  the  Asiatic  animals  are  not 
found  in  Africa,  and  vice  versa.  The  lemurs 
seem  only  to  exist  in  M.idagascar.  America 
is  peopled  with  a host  of  mammalia  exclu- 
sively ))eculiar  to  itself;  ami  there  are  many 
Mu’e  ill  Europe,  not  to  be  found  in  any  ipiur- 
ie.b  of  the  globe.  The  di.scoveiy  of  Austiul- 


asia  has  gj'ven  an  additional  support  to  this 
opinion  of  Biiffun.  The  species  of  uiiimuls 
there  discovered  have  not  only  no  affinity  with 
those  of  the  other  continents,  but,  in  fact, 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  genera  altogether 
ditierent.  Such  are  those  mammalia  which 
the  natives  of  New  Holland  call  kangaroo ; 
and  which  uiier  to  the  observation  of  the  na- 
turalist organic  peculiarities,  perceivable  in 
no  other  animal,  with  the  exception  of  one 
single  species.  It  is  in  this  tribe  that,  for 
the  first  time,  we  view  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  an  animal  using  its  tail  us  u 
third  hind  leg  in  standing  upright  and  iu 
walking. 
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which  weighed  eight) -four  pounds,  and  was  not  yet  come  to  its  lull  growth,  was 
found  to  be  much  inierior.’^ 

W ith  this  last  described  and  last  discovered  animal  I shall  conclude  the  his- 
tory of  quadrupeds,  which  of  all  part.s  of  natural  knowledge  seems  to  have  been 
described  the  most  accurately.  As  tliese,  from  their  figure  ak,  well  as  their  saga- 
city, bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  man,  and  from  their  uses  or  enmities  are 
the  most  respectable  parts  of  the  inferior  creation,  so  it  was  his  interest  and  his 
pleasure  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  history.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  time,  which  enlarges  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of 
learning,  can  add  but  very  little  to  this.  The  addition  of  a new  quadruped  to 
the  catalogue  already  known  is  of  no  small  consequence,  and  happens  but  sel- 
dom ; for  the  number  of  all  is  so  few,  that  wherever  a new  one  is  found  it 
becomes  an  object  worthy  our  best  attention  f 


*The  Chinchii.i.a.-^.^u  api- 
tnal  somewhat  resembling  the 
jerboa,  but  whicli  has  not  yet 
been  classiiieil  by  naturalists,  is 
the  chinchilla.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extensive  traffic  carried 
on  in  the  skins  of  this  animal, 
little  was  correctly  known  re- 
garding it  until  1830.  “ Tho 

earliest  account  of  the  chin- 
chilla with  which  we  have  met 
is  contained  in  Father  .foseph 
Acosta's  Natural  and  Moral  His- 
toiy  of  the  East  and  ^Vest  Jn- 
dies,  puhlislu'd  at  Barcelona,  in 
Spanish,  m the  year  l.'iOi.  ‘ The 
ciunchilles,'  says  he,  ‘ is  another 
kind  of  small  beasts  like  squirrels:  they  have 
a wonderful  smoothe  and  soft  skinne,  which 
they  weare  ns  a healthful  thing  to  comfort 
the  stomacke  and  those  jiarts  that  have  need 
of  a modenite  heat : they  make  coverings  and 
rngges  of  the  haire  of  these  chinchilles,  which 
are  fomul  in  the  Siene  of  Pern.’ 

••  The  chinchilla  is  a woolly  field-mouse 
which  lives  under  ground,  and  chiefly  feeds 
oil  wild  ouiuiis.  Its  fine  fur  is  well  known 
in  Europe;  that  which  comes  from  Upper 
Peru  is  rougher  and  larger  than  the  chinchilla 
of  Chile,  but  not  always  so  beautiful  in  its 
colour.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquimho 
and  Copiapo,  generally  by  boys  with  dogs, 
and  sold  to  traders,  who  bring  them  to  San- 
tiago and  Valpiuniso,  from  whence  thev  are 
exported.  The  Peruvian  skins  are  either 
brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Andes,  or  sent  to  Lima  The 
extensive  use  of  this  fur  has  lately  occasioned  a 
very  considerable  destiiictioii  of  the  animals.” 
ScUMlDTMEVEu’s  ThAVELS  INTO  CuiLE. 

1824. 

Inuividuai.  ov  this  Species. — An  indi- 
vidual of  this  interesting  species  was  lately 
jireseiited  by  Lady  Knighton  to  the  collection 
of  the  Zoological  Society.  When  the  new 
comer  was  first  introduced  into  Bruton  Stmet, 
it  was  placed  in  the  same  cage  with  a former 
s|)ecimen ; but  the  latter  appeared  by  no 
inouiis  disposed  to  submit  to  the  presence  of 


(The  Chiiwhilht.) 

the  intmder.  A ferocious  kind  of  scuilliiig 
fight  immediately  ensued  between  them,  ami 
the  latter  would  unijqestiunahly  have  fallen 
a victim,  hud  it  not  l>een  rescueil  from  its 
impending  fate.  Since  that  time  they  have 
inhabited  separate  cages,  placed  side  by  side  ; 
and  although  the  open  wires  would  ailmit  of 
some  little  familiarity  taking  place  between 
them,  110  advances  have  been  made  on  either 
•side. 

f Agency  of  Man  in  Extinoi  isihng 
and  Spkeadino  1 he  Species.  — Let  us 
make  some  inquiries  into  the  extent  of  the 
influence  which  the  progress  of  society  has 
exerted,  during  the  la.st  seven  or  eight  centu- 
ries,  in  altering  the  distribiitiun  of  our  indi- 
genous British  animals.  Dr.  Fleming  has 
prosecuted  this  inquiry  with  his  usual  zeal 
and  ability,  and  in  a memoir  on  the  .subject, 
has  enumerated  the  best  authenticated  exam 
pies  of  the  decrease  or  extirpation  of  curtain 
species  during  a period  when  our  pupulatiuii 
has  made  the  most  rapid  aihances.  We  shall 
ofter  a brief  outline  of  his  results. 

The  stag,  as  well  as  the  fallow-deer  and 
the  roe,  were  formerly  so  abundant  that,  ac- 
cording to  Lesley,  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  were  sometimes  slain  at  a hunting- 
match  ; hut  the  native  races  would  already 
have  lieen  extinguished,  had  they  not  been 
carefully  jireserved  in  eertuin  foiests.  Tho 
otter,  the  inaiten,  and  the  jiolecut,  were  also 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  pursued  for  ihu 
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B.'ike  of  their  fur;  but  they  have  now  been 
reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  The 
wild  cat  and  lox  have  also  been  sacrificed 
tluouyhout  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
tor  the  security  of  the  poultry-yard  or  the 
fold.  Badgers  have  been  expelled  from  nearly 
every  district  which  at  former  periods  they 
inhabited. 

Besides  these,  which  have  been  driven  out 
from  some  haunts,  and  everywhere  reduced 
in  number,  there  are  some  which  have  been 
wholly  extirpated  j such  as  the  ancient  breed 
of  indigenous  horses,  the  wild  boar  and  the 
wild  oxen,  of  which  last,  however,  a few  re- 
mains are  still  preserved  in  the  parks  of  soma 
of  our  nobility.  The  beaver,  which  was 
eagerly  sought  after  for  its  fur,  had  become 
scarce  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and, 
by  the  twelfth  century,  was  only  to  be  met' 
with,  according  to  Giraldus  de  Barri,  in  one 
river  in  Wales  and  another  in  Scotland.  The 
wolf,  ouce  so  much  dreaded  by  our  ancestors, 
is  said  to  have  maintained  its  ground  in  Ire- 
land so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (1710),  though  it  had  been  extirpated 
in  Scotland  thirty  years  before,  and  in  Eng- 
land at  a much  earlier  period.  The  bear, 
which  in  Wales  was  regarded  as  a beast  of 
the  chose  equal  to  the  hare  or  the  boar,  only 
])erished  as  a native  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
1057. 

Many  native  birds  of  prey  have  also  been 
the  subjects  of  unremitting  persecution.  The 
eagles,  larger  hawks,  and  ravens,  have  disap- 
jieared  from  the  more  cultivated  districts.  The 
haunts  of  the  mallard,  the  snipe,  the  redshank, 
and  the  bittern,  have  been  drained  equally 
with  the  summer  dwellings  of  the  lapwing 
and  the  curlew.  But  these  species  still  linger 
in  some  portion  of  the  British  isles ; whereas 
the  large  capercailzies,  or  wood  grouse,  for- 
merly natives  of  the  pine  forests  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  have  been  destroyed  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  egret  and  the  crane, 
which  appear  to  have  been  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  Scotland,  are  now  only  occasional 
visitants.  The  bustard  {Otis  tarda),  observes 
Graves  in  his  British  Ornithology,  “ was 
formerly  seen  in  the  downs  and  heaths  of 
tarious  parts  of  our  island,  in  flocks  of  forty 
or  fifty  birds ; whereas  it  is  now  a circum- 
stance of  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  a sin- 
gle individual.”  Bewick  also  remarks,  “ that 
they  were  formerly  more  common  in  this 
island  than  at  present ; they  are  now  found 
only  in  the  open  counties  of  the  south  and 
east,  in  the  plains  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  some  parts  of  Yorkshire.”  In  the  few 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  Bewick  wrote, 
this  bird  has  entirely  disappeared  from  Wilt- 
shire and  Dorsetshire. 

These  changes,  we  may  observe,  are  de- 
rived horn  very  imperfect  memorials,  and 
relate  only  to  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
animals  inhabiting  a small  spot  on  the  globe ; 


but  they  cannot  fail  to  exalt  our  conce])tion  of 
the  enormous  revolutions  which,  in  the  course 
of  several  thousand  years,  the  whole  human 
species  must  have  effected. 

The  kangaroo  and  the  emu  are  retreating 
rapidly  before  the  progress  of  colonization  in 
Australia ; and  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt 
that  the  general  cultivation  of  that  country 
must  lead  to  the  extirpation  of  both.  The 
most  striking  example  of  the  loss,  even  within 
the  last  two  centuries,  of  a remarkable  species, 
is  that  of  the  dodo — a bird  first  seen  by  the 
Dutch  when  they  landed  on  the  Isle  of 
France,  at  that  time  uninhabited,  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope.  It  was 
of  a large  size  and  singular  form ; its  wings 
short,  like  those  of  an  ostrich,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  sustaining  its  heavy  body  even 
for  a short  flight.  In  its  general  appearance 
it  diflfered  from  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  or  any 
known  bird. 

Many  naturalists  gave  figures  of  the  dodo 
after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century ; and  there  is  a painting  of  it  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  a living  individual.  Beneath  the 
painting  is  a leg,  in  a fine  state  of  preservation, 
which  ornithologists  are  agreed  cannot  belong 
to  any  other  known  bird.  In  the  museum  at 
Oxford,  also,  there  is  a foot  and  a head  in  an 
imperfect  state ; but  M.  Cuvier  doubts  the 
identity  of  this  species  with  that  of  which  the 
painting  is  preserved  in  London. 

In  spite  of  the  most  active  search,  during 
the  last  century,  no  information  respecting 
the  dodo  was  obtained,  and  some  authors 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  it.  never 
existed ; but  amongst  a great  mass  of  satis- 
factory evidence  in  favour  of  the  recent  exist- 
ence of  this  species,  we  may  mention  that  an 
assemblage  of  fossil  bones  were  recently  dis- 
covered, under  a bed  of  lava,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  sent  to  the  Paris  museum  by  M. 
Desjardins.  They  almost  all  belonged  to  a 
large  living  species  of  land  tortoise,  called 
Testudo  Indica,  but  amongst  them  were  the 
head,  sternum,  and  humenis  of  the  dodo.  M. 
Cuvier  showed  me  these  valuable  remains  in 
Paris,  and  assured  me  that  they  left  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of 
the  gallinaceous  tribe. 

Next  to  the  direct  agency  of  man,  his  indi 
rect  influence  in  multiplying  the  numbers  of 
large  herbivorous  quadnipeds  of  domesticated 
races  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
obviate  causes  of  the  extermination  of  species. 
On  this,  and  on  several  other  grounds,  the 
introduction  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  other  mam- 
malia, into  America,  and  their  rapid  propa- 
gation over  that  continent  within  the  last 
three  centuries,  is  a fact  of  great  importance 
in  natural  history.  The  extraordinary  herds 
of  wild  cattle  and  horses  which  overran  the 
plains  of  South  America  sprang  from  a very 
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fvw  jjiiirs  first cuirieil  over  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  they  prove  that  the  wide  ^geographical 
range  ol'  large  sjHJcies  in  great  continents  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  they  have  existed 
there  from  remote  periods.  Humboldt  ob- 
serves, in  his  Travels,  on  the  authority  of 
Azara,  tliat  it  is  believed  there  exist,  in  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  twelve  million  cows 
and  three  million  horses,  without  comprising 
in  this  enumeration  the  cattle  that  have  no 
acknowledged  proprietor.  In  the  Llanos  of 
Ca-!icras  the  rich  hateros,  or  jiroprietors  of 
pastoral  farms,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
number  of  cattle  they  possess.  The  young 
are  branded  with  a mark  peculiar  to  each  herd, 
and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  owners  mark 
as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  a year.  In  the 
northern  plains,  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  lake 
of  Maracayboj  M.  Depons  reckoned  that  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  oxen,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  horses,  and  ninety 
thousand  mules,  wandered  at  large.  In  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  espe- 
cially in  the  country  of  the  Osage  Indians, 
wild  horses  are  immensely  numerous. 

The  establishment  of  black  cattle  in  Ame- 
rica dates  from  Columbus’s  second  voyage  to 
St.  Domingo.  They  there  multiplied  rapidly  ; 
and  that  island  presently  became  a kind  of 
nursery  liem  which  these  animals  were  suc- 
cessively transported  to  various  parts  of  the 
continental  coast,  and  from  thence  into  the 
interior.  Notwithstanding  these  numerous 
exportations,  in  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  island,  herds  of  four  thousand 
head,  as  we  learn  from  Oviedo,  were  not  un- 
common, and  there  were  even  some  that 
amounted  to  eight  thousand.  In  1587  the 
number  of  hides  exported  from  St.  Domingo 
alone,  according  to  Acosta’s  report,  was  thirty- 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four ; 
and  in  the  same  year  there  were  exported 
sixty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
from  the  ports  of  New  Spain.  This  was  in 
the  sixtj’-fifth  year  after  the  taking  of  Mexico, 
jirevious  to  which  event  the  Spaniards,  who 
came  into  that  country,  had  not  been  able  to 
engage  in  anything  else  than  war.  All  our 
readers  are  aware  that  these,  animals  are  now 
eslablished  throughout  the  American  conti- 
nent. from  Canada  to  Paraguay. 

The  ass  has  thriven  very  generally  in  the 
New  World;  and  we  learn  from  Ulloa,  that 
in  Quito  they  ran  wild,  and  multiplied  in 
amazing  numbers,  so  as  to  become  a nuisance. 
They  grazed  together  in  herds,  and,  when 
attacked,  defended  themselves  with  their 
mouths.  If  a horse  happened  to  stray  into 
the  places  where  they  fed,  they  all  fell  upon 
him,  and  did  not  cease  biting  and  kicking 
till  they  left  him  dead. 

The  first  hogs  were  carried  to  America  by 
Columbus,  and  established  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  the  year  following  its  discovery 
|U  November  1411.'!.  In  succeeding  years 
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they  were  introduced  into  otl  er  places  where 
the  Spaniards  settled  ; and,  in  the  s]iace  ol 
half  a century,  they  were  found  established 
in  the  New  World,  from  the  latitude  of  25 
deg.  north,  to  the  40th  deg.  of  south  latitude. 
Sheep,  also,  and  goats  have  multiplied  enor- 
mously in  the  New  World,  as  have  also  the 
cat  and  the  rat,  which  last,  as  we  before  stated, 
has  been  imported  unintentionally  in  ships. 
The  dogs  introduced  by  man,  which  have  at 
different  periods  become  wild  in  America, 
hunted  in  packs  like  the  wolf  and  the  jackal, 
destroying  not  only  hogs,  but  the  calves  and 
foals  of  the  wild  cattle  and  horses. 

Ulloa  in  his  voyage,  and  Bufibn  on  the 
authority  of  old  writers,  relate  a fact  which 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  prineijile  before 
explained  by  us,  of  the  check  which  the  in- 
crease of  one  animal  necessarily  offers  to  that 
of  another.  The  Spaniards  had  introduced 
goats  into  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
where  they  became  so  prolific  as  to  furnish 
the  pirates  who  infested  those  seas  with  pro- 
vions.  In  order  to  cut  off  this  resource  from 
the  buccaneers,  a number  of  dogs  were  turned 
loose  into  the  island  ; and  so  numerons  did 
they  become  in  their  turn,  that  they  destroyed 
the  goats  in  every  accessible  part,  after  which 
the  number  of  ibe  wild  dogs  again  decreaseil. 

As  an  example  of  the  rajiidity  with  which 
a large  tract  may  become  peopled  by  the  off- 
spring of  a single  pair  of  quadrupeds,  we  may 
mention  that,  in  the  year  177‘1)  thirteen  rein- 
deer were  exported  from  Norway,  only  three 
of  which  reached  Iceland.  These  were  turned 
loose  into  the  mountains  of  Guldbringe  Sy.s- 
sel,  where  they  multiplied  so  greatly  in  the 
course  of  forty  years,  that  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  herds  consisting  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  in  various  districts. — 
Lyei.i.’s  Geology,  vol.  ii. 

Superstitions,  Fables,  &c.,  relative  to 
Animals. — A superstition  prevails  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  (Qu.  Are  Wales  and 
Ireland  excepted  ?)  that  goats  are  never  to  be 
seen  for  twenty-four  hours  together,  owing  to 
their  paying  Satan  a visit  once  during  that 
period  to  have  their  beards  combed  ; indeed, 
since  the  classical  representations  of  Pan  and 
the  satyrs,  from  whose  semi-brutal  figures  we 
derive  our  own  superstitious  idea  of  the  form 
of  the  evil  one,  goats,  rams,  and  pongos  have 
shared  with  serjients  and  cats  the  oliloquy  of 
being  in  a manner  his  animal  symbols.  The 
offensive  smell  of  this  animal  is  thus  accounted 
for  by  the  natives  of  South  Guinea : — 

Having  requested  a female  deity  to  allow 
them  to  use  an  aromatic  ointment  which  she 
used,  the  enraged  goddess  rubbed  them  with 
one  of  8 very  different  description,  and  the 
smell  of  this  has  been  ever  since  retained 
by  the  descendants  of  the  presumptuous  of- 
fenders. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  of  late  years 
some  doubts  have  arisen,  and  uot  without 
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foiuidiition,  ruspi-ctinf'  the  wholesomeiiess  of 
goats’  milk,  liitherto  believed  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  superior  even  to  that  of  the  cow. 
The  goat  was  much  venerated  by  the  ancient 
Kgyptians,  and  never  sacrificed,  because  Pan 
was  represented  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  that 
animal;  but  the  Greeks  destroyed  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  cropping  the  vines. 

Few  animals  have  been  the  cause,  perhaps, 
of  so  many  superstitions  as  the  common  do- 
mestic cat ; most  of  them  are  too  well  known 
to  require  repetition  here,  but  the  still  preva- 
lent popular  prejudice  that  this  creature  sucks 
the  breath  of  sleepers,  especially  children,  and 
thereby  kills  them,  has  been  signally  refuted 
by  modern  naturalists,  who  observe  that,  even 
if  it  were  capable  of  drawing  a person’s  breath 
•thus,  the  constmction  of  its  mouth  renders  it 
iiii]ussible  to  impede  the  respiration  of  the 
slumherer  through  mouth  and  nostrils  at  the 
same  time  ; this  vulgar  superstition  probably 
arose  from  cats  liking  to  lie  warm,  and  nest- 
ling consequently  in  beds,  cribs,  and  cradle.s. 
To  dream  of  cats  is  considered  unlucky,  denot- 
ing treaphery  and  quarrels  on  the  part  of 
friends.  Cftts,  from  no  apparent  cause,  seem- 
ing shy,  agitated,  and  traversing  the  house 
uttering  cries,  as  if  alarmed,  is  believed  to 
forbode  sudden  and  causeless  strife  betwivu 
the  members  of  the  families  with  whom  they 
reside.  That  the  breath  of  these  animals  is 
])oiscmous,  that  they  can  play  with  seriients 
and  remain  uninjured,  whilst  their  fur  com- 
municates the  infection  of  the  venom  of  those 
reptiles,  that  they  lend  themselves  reauiiy  to 
infernal  agents  and  purposes,  that  certain 
portions  of  their  bodies  possess  magical  pro- 
perties and  were  efficacious  in  the  preparation 
pf  charmed  potions,  and  that  they  are  partly 
supernatural  creatures,  endowed  with  a power 
of  bringing  good  or  evil  fortune  ujion  their 
possessors,  with  other  facts  just  as  credible, 
was  once  devoutly  believed  by  the  illiterate, 
as  it  is  partially  at  this  very  day- 

Dogs  are  generally  supposetl  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  beholding  spirits  when  they  are 
invisible  to  mortals,  and  of  foretelling  death 
Jby  lamentable  howls.  It  is  lucky  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a strange  dog.  The  Welsh  believe 
in  the  apparition  of  certain  spirits  under  the 
form  of  hunting  dogs,  which  they  call  dogs 
of  the  sky  (cwn  wybir,  or  cwn  aunwy) ; they 
indicate  the  death  of  a relation  or  friend  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  appear,  but,  though 
generally  accompanied  by  fire,  are  innocuous. 
The  tradition  of  the  spectre  hound  of  Pr^el 
Castle  (Isle  of  Man),  or  Manthe  doog,  is  well 
known.  The  religious  superstition  of  Ma- 
hommedans  leads  them  to  consider  the  dog 
as  an  unclean  animal ; but  the  dog  of  tne 
Seven  Sleepers,  according  to  a tale  in  the 
Koran,  is,  say  the  faithfid,  the  only  animal 
jwlmitted  into  heaven.  A more  sweet  and 
soothing  creed  is  held  by  “ the  untutored  In- 
dian,” who  believes  that  the  faithful  compa- 


nion of  his  laborious  moit.il  career  wdl  accom- 
pany him  into  the  everlii-ti!!g  regions  : imil, 
indeed,  the  idea  that  animals  |>ussess  actually 
an  inferior  soul,  and  that,  maltreated  as  they 
aro  on  earth,  they  too  have  their  appropriate 
heaven,  has  by  many  been  considered  a spe- 
culation less  superstitious  than  truly  philosor 
phical. 

The  miraculous  circumstance  of  Balaam’s 
ass  being  empowered  to  behold  that  startling 
apparition  which  his  rider’s  eyes  were  holdei) 
so  that  he  could  not  see,  may  have  originated 
the  superstition  that  animals  behold  spirits 
when  they  are  invisible  to  man.  Horses,  froirt 
frequently  starting  at  no  apparent  cause,  have 
thus  been  placed  amongst  the  seers.  In  the 
Highlands  it  is  deemed  lucky  to  meet  ahorse  ; 
but,  according  to  Virgil,  the  sight  of  one  of 
these  animals  was  ominous  of  war,  the  reason 
for  which  may  be  found  in  a bbsse  being  as 
a martial  animal  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war. 
The  Persians.  Armenians,  and  other  ancient 
nations  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun.  Tacitus 
says  the  Suevi  maintained  while  horses  in  the 
several  woods  at  the  public  charge  to  draw 
omens  from  them  ; and  there  are  to  this  day 
vestiges  in  England  of  some  superstition  rela- 
tive to  white  horses,  and  of  supposed  Danish 
origin. 

The  hyaena  has  been  the  subject  of  strange 
fables  : its  neck  was  supjiosed  to  be  jointless, 
consisting  but  of  one  bone,  and  considered 
of  great  efficacy  in  magical  preparations;  anrf 
the  Arabs  to  this  day,  when  they  kill  this 
fierce  animal,  bury  its  head,  lest  it  should  be 
made  the  element  of  some  charm  against 
them.  It  was  believed  to  possess  the  power 
of  changing  its  sex  annually ; to  be  able  to 
fg.scinatu  shepherds  by  its  eyes  and  render 
them  motionless ; and  its  cognomen,  “ laughr 
ing,”  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the  idea  of 
its  being  able  to  imitate  the  human  voice. 

The  ancients  believed  that  if  a man  en- 
countered a wolf,  and  the  animal  first  fixed 
its  eyes  upon  him.  he  was  dejrrived  for  evei 
of  the  power  of  sjreech  : connected  with  these 
ferocious  brutes  is  the  fearful  superstition  of 
the  lycanthropos,  were-wulf,  loup-garou,  or 
man-wolf  “ These  were-wolves,”  savs  Ver- 
stegan,  “ are  certain  sorcerers  who,  having 
anointed  their  bodies  with  an  ointment  they 
make  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil,  and  putting 
on  a certain  enchanted  girdle,  do  not  only 
unto  the  view  of  others  seem  as  wolves,  but 
to  their  own  thinking  have  both  the  shape 
and  nature  of  wolves  -so  long  as  they  wear  the 
said  girdle;  and  they  do  dispose  themsehes 
as  very  wolves,  in  worrying,  and  killing,  ami 
waste  of  human  creatures  ” The  Germans 
had  a similar  superstition  regarding  wolves, 
and  the  same  respecting  the  wild  boar ; and 
with  these  let  us  compare  the  British  behef, 
that  warlocks  and  weird  women  possess  the 
power  of  transforming  them.selves  into  hares, 
cats,  &c. 
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Swint.  vrhicli  are  stran^ly  uneasy  in  or 
i;^aiust  tempestuous  weather,  are  believed  to 
see  the  wind.  In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain 
it  is  a popular  belief  that,  on  commencing  a 
journey,  if  a sow  and  pigs  be  met  it  will  prove 
successful ; but  if  a sow  only  crosses  the  road, 
the  traveller,  if  he  cannot  pass,  must  ride 
round  about  it,  other\ViS4!  ill  luck  will  attend 
him. 

The  fore  foot  of  a hare,  worn  constantly  in 
the  pocket,  is  esteemed  by  certain  worthy  old 
dames  as  a sure  preventive  of  rheumatic  dis- 
orders. 

The  lynx  was  believed  by  the  ancients,  from 
the  acuteness  of  its  sight,  to  have  the  power 
of  seeing  through  stone  walls  ; and  amongst 
other  absurdities  then  gravely  maintained 
were  these  : — that  the  elephant  had  no  joints, 
and  being  unable  to  lie  down,  was  obliged  to 
sleep  leaning  against  a tree  ; that  deer  lived 
several  hundred  years ; that  the  badger  had 
the  legs  of  one  side  .shorter  than  those  of  the 
other;  that  the  chameleon  lived  entirely  on 
air,  and  the  salamander  in  fire ; whilst  the 
sphynx,  satyr,  unicorn,  centaur,  hypogriff, 
hydra,  dragon,  griffin,  cockatrice,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
were  either  the  creations  of  fancy,  or  fabled 
accounts  of  creatures  of  whose  real  form, 
origin,  nature,  mid  qualities,  but  the  must 
imperfect  knowledge  was  afloat. 

The  flesh  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  almost 
every  part  of  its  body,  is  reckoned  by  the  ig- 
norant natives  of  countries  where  it  is  found 
an  antidote  against  poison. 

That  the  jackal  is  the  “ lion’s  provider,” 
entirely,  is  an  erroneous  idea;  but  it  is  true 
that  ihe  terrific  cry  of  this  animal,  when  in 
chase,  rouses  the  lion,  whose  ear  is  dull,  and 
enables  him  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  jirey. 
Many  stories  are  told  respecting  the  genero- 
sity of  the  lion ; and  it  was  once  confidently 
believed  that  no  stress  of  hunger  would  induce 
him  to  devour  a virgin,*  though  his  imperial 
appetite  might  satiate  itself  on  men  and 
matrons.  The  title  of  King  of  the  Beasts, 
given  at  a period  when  strength  and  ferocity 
were  deemed  the  prime  qualities  of  man,  is 
now  more  justly  considered  to  belong  to  the 
mild,  majestic,  and  almost  rational  (Uephant. 
The  white  elephant  is  a sacred  animal  with 
the  Siamese,  and  the  cow  with  the  Bramins 
and  Hindoos. 

The  bear  was  believed  never  to  devour  a 
man  whom  it  found  dead ; and  it  was  ima- 
gined to  lick  its  cubs  into  proper  shape : 
hence  the  expression,  “ unlicked  cub,”  ap- 
jlied  to  a raw,  awkward,  unpolished  youth. 
The  saliva  of  the  llama,  which  when  angry  it 
jects,  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  pos- 
ess  a corrosive  quality. 

The  hoof  of  the  moose-rleer  was  formerly 
n great  repute  for  curing  epilepsies,  but  has 
. ow  justly  fallen  into  neglect.  The  Laplander, 

• 'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a maid  in  the  pride  ol'h“r  parity. — llvaoN. 


commencing  his  journey,  whispers  into  the 
ear  of  the  rein-deer,  believing  these  animals 
understand  and  will  obey  his  oral  directions. 
The  elk  is  accounted  by  the  Indians  an  ani- 
mal of  good  omen,  and  often  to  dream  of  him 
indicates  a long  life.  They  imagine  also  the 
existence,  of  a gigantic  elk,  which  walks  with- 
out difficulty  in  eijrht  feet  of  snow,  has  an 
ami  growing  from  its  shoulder  which  it  uses 
as  we  do,  is  invulnerable  to  all  weapons,  is 
king  of  the  elks,  and  attended  by  a nume- 
rous herd  of  courtiers.  The  fur  of  the  glutton 
is  so  valued  by  the  Kamtschatdalcs  that  they 
say  celestial  beings  are  clad  in  no  other. 

It  was  long  a popular  error  that  the  porcu- 
pine, when  irritated,  discharged  its  quills  at 
its  adversary ; that  these  quills  wei-e  poisonous, 
and  rendered  wounds  inflicted  by  them  diffi- 
cult to  cure  : a better  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  history  of  this  harmless  animal  has 
now  exploded  these  fables.  Our  British  por- 
cupine, the  innocuous  hedgehog,  has  long 
been  the  object  of  unceasing  persecution, 
from  the  jwpular  belief  that  it  bites  and  sucks 
the  udders  of  cows,  an  absurdity  sufficiently 
contradicted  by  the  smallness  of  its  mouth. 
In  like  maimer,  the  goatsucker  is  a porse- 
cuted  bird,  since,  as  its  name  implies,  it  has 
been  thought  to  suck  the  teats  of  goats  and 
other  animals  : whereas  the  form  of  its  bill 
entirely  precludes  such  an  act,  and  it  is  an 
inofi'ensive  bird,  living  iqiou  insects.  The 
superstition  has  probably  originated  from  its 
being  often  found  in  warm  climates  under 
cattle,  capturing  the  insects  that  torment 
them.  It  is  supposed,  in  some  places,  that 
the  shtew-ntouse  is  of  so  banefid  and  delete- 
rious a nature  that  whenever  it  creeps  over  a' 
beast,  cow,  sheep,  Or  horse  (in  particular), 
the  animal  is  affiicted  with  cruel  anguish, 
and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  its 
limb.  A shrew-ash  was  the  remedy  for  this 
misfortune,  viz.  an  a-sh  whose  twigs  or  branches' 
gently  applied  to  the  affectfed  members  re- 
lieved the  pain:  our  provident  forefathers, 
anticipating  such  an  accident  to  their  cattle,' 
always  kept  a shrew-ash  at  hand,  which,  once 
medicated,  retained  its  virtue  for  ever : it  was 
thus  prepared  : into  the  body  of  an  luih  a deep 
hole  was  bored  with  an  augur,  and  a poor  de- 
voted shrew-mouse  bumg  thmst  into  it,  the 
orifice  was  plugged  up;  probably  witli  quaint 
incantations  now  forgotten. 

The  toad,  owing  to  its  hideous,  disgusting- 
appearance,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  su- 
perstitions: it  is  commonly  thought  to  spit 
venom,  whilst,  as  yet,  the  question  is  unset- 
tled, whether  or  not  it  be  poisonous  in  any 
respect ; some  .affirm  that  a viscous  humour 
of  poisonous  quality  exudes  from  the  skin, 
like  perspiration  ; Whilst  others  pretend  that 
cancers  may  bo  cured  by  the  application  of 
living  toads  to  them ; and  a man  has  been' 
known  to  swallow  one  of  these*  abominationa 
for  a wager,  taking  cure,  hdwever.  to  follow’ 
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this  horrid  meal  by  (ui  immediate  and  coi-ious 
draught  of  oil.  But  the  very  glance  of  the 
toad  has  been  supposed  fatal ; of  its  entrails 
fancied  poisonous  potions  have  been  con- 
cocted ; and  for  magical  purposes  it  was  be- 
lieved extremely  efficacious ; a precious  stone 
was  asserted  to  be  found  in  its  head,  invalu- 
able in  medicine  and  magic.  In  Carthagena 
and  Portobello  (America)  these  creatures 
swarm  to  such  a degree  in  wet  weather  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  believe  every  drop  of 
ram  to  be  converted  into  a toad.  It  is  said 
of  the  Pipa,  or  Surinam  toad,  a hideous,  but 
probably  harmless,  animal,  that  very  malig- 
nant effiicts  are  experienced  from  it  when 
calcined. 

The  crocodile  is  feigned  to  weep  and  groan 
like  a human  being  m pain  and  distress,  in 
order  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  man,  and 
thus  allure  him  into  his  tremendous  jaws. 

The  lizard,  though  now  declared  by  natur- 
alists to  be  perfectly  harmless,  was  long  con- 
sidered poisonous  by  the  ignorant ; and,  in 
Sweden  and  Kamtschatka,  the  green  lizard  is 
the  subject  of  strange  superstitions,  and  re- 
garded with  horror.  Newts,  efts,  swifts, 
snakes,  and  blindworms  are,  in  popular  cre- 
rlence,  all  venomous ; and  that  the  car-wig 
most  justly  derives  its  name  from  entering 
people’s  ears,  and  either  causing  deafness,  or, 
iiy  penetrating  to  the  brain,  death  itself,  is 
with  many  considered  an  indisputable  fact. 
Tlie  Irish  have  a large  beetle  of  which  strange 
tales  are  believed  ; they  term  it  the  coffin- 
cutter,  and  it  has  some  connexion  with  the 
grave  and  purgatory,  not  now,  unfortunately, 
to  be  recalled  to  our  memory. 

It  is,  in  Germany,  a popular  belief  that  the 
stag-beetle  (perhaps  the  same  insect)  carries 
burning  coals  into  houses  by  means  of  its 
jaws,  and  that  it  has  thus  occasioned  many 
rlreadful  fires.  The  death-watch  supersti- 
tion is  too  well-known  to  need  particular 
notice.  It  is  singular  that  the  house-cricket 
should  by  some  persons  be  considered  an  un- 
lucky, by  others,  a lucky,  inmate  of  the  man- 
sion : those  who  hold  the  latter  opinion  con- 
sider its  destruction  the  means  of  bringing 
misfortune  on  their  habitations.  “ In  Dum 
fries-shire,”  says  Sir  William  Jardine,  “ it  is  a 
common  superstition  that  if  crickets  forsake  a 
house  which  they  have  long  inhabited,  some 
evil  will  befall  the  family  ; generally  the  death 
of  some  member  is  portended.  In  like  manner 
the  presence  or  return  of  this  cheerful  little 
insect  is  lucky,  and  portends  some  good  to 
the  family. 

Thu  following  curious  notice  of  the  Ache- 
rontia  Atropos,  or  death’s-head  moth,  we 
extract  from  the  Journal  of  a Naturalist: — 

“ The  yellow  and  brown-tailed  moths,”  he 
observes,  “ the  death-watch,  our  snails,  and 
many  other  insects,  have  all  been  the  suWeets 
ol  man's  fears,  but  the  dread  excited  in  Eng- 
land l>y  the  appearance,  noises,  or  increase  of 


insects,  are  petty  apprehensions  compared 
with  the  horror  that  the  presence  of  this  ache- 
rontia  occasions  to  some  of  the  more  fanciful 
and  superstitious  natives  of  northern  Europe, 
maintainers  of  the  rvildest  conceptions.  A 
letter  is  now  before  me  from  a correspondent 
in  German  Poland,  where  this  insect  is  a 
common  creature,  and  so  abounded  in  1824, 
that  my  informant  collected  fifty  of  them  in 
a potato-field  of  his  village,  where  they  call 
them  the  ' death’s-head  phantom,’  the  ‘ wan- 
dering death-bird,’  &c.  The  markings  on 
the  hack  represent  to  their  fertile  imaginations 
the  head  of  a perfect  skeleton,  with  the  limb 
bones  crossed  beneath ; its  cry  becomes  the 
voice  of  anguish,  the  moaning  of  a child,  tire 
signal  of  grief ; it  is  regarded,  not  as  the 
creation  of  a benevolent  being,  but  as  the 
device  of  evil  spirits — spirits,  enemies  to  man, 
conceived  and  fabricated  in  the  dark ; and 
the  very  shining  of  its  eyes  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  fiery  element  whence  it  is 
thought  to  have  proceeded.  Flying  into  their 
apartments  in  an  evening,  it  at  times  extin- 
guishes the  light,  foretelling  war,  pestilence, 
famine,  and  death  to  man- and  beast.  ’*  ’* 
This  insect  has  been  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
gifted  in  having  a voice  and  squeaking  like 
a mouse  when  handled  or  disturbed;  but,  in 
truth,  no  insect  that  we  know  of  has  the 
requisite  organs  to  produce  a genuine  voice ; 
they  emit  sounds  by  other  means,  probably 
all  external.” 

The  Icelanders  believe  seals  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  Pharaoh  arid  his  host;  who,  they 
assert,  were  changed  into  these  animals  when 
overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  grampus, 
porpoise,  and  dolphin  have  each  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
superstitions  and  fables,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  was  believed  to  have  a great  attach- 
ment to  the  human  race,  and  to  succour  them 
in  accidents  by  sea;  it  is  a perfectly  straight 
fish,  yet  even  painters  have  promulgated  a 
falsity  respecting  it,  by  representing  it  from 
the  curved  form  in  which  it  appears  above 
water,  bent  like  the  letter  S reversed.  “ The 
inhabitants  of  Pesquare,”  says  Dr.  Belon, 

“ and  of  the  borders  of  Lake  Gourd,  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  carp  of  those  lakes 
are  nourished  with  pure  gold ; and  a great 
portion  of  the  people  in  the  Lyonnois  arc 
fully  satisfied  that  the  fish  called  humble  and 
crnblons  eat  no  other  food  than  gold.  There 
is  not  a peasant  in  the  environs  of  the  Lake 
of  Bourgil  who  will  not  maintain  that  the 
laurets,  a fish  sold  daily  in  Lyons,  feed  on 
pure  gold  alone.  The  same  is  the  belief  of 
the  people  of  the  Lake  Paladron  in  Savoy,  and 
of  those  near  Lodi.  But,”  adds  the  Doctor, 

“ having  carefully  examined  the  stomachs  of 
these  several  fishes,  I have  found  that  they 
lived  on  other  substances,  and  that  from  the 
anatomy  of  the-stomach  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  be  able  to  digest  gold.”  This 
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fable,  therefore,  with  that  of  the  chameleon 
living  on  air  only,  and  some  others  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  may  be  re- 
garded amongst  those  exploded  by  science. 

Tlie  fable  of  the  kraken  has  been  referred 
to  imperfect  and  exaggerated  accounts  of 
monstrous  polypi  infesting  the  northern  seas  ; 
how  f.ir  may  not  the  cuttle  fish  have  given 
a^e  to  this  fiction  ? In  hot  countries  cuttle- 
fish are  found  of  gigantic  dimensions : the 
Indians  affirm  that  some  have  been  seen  two 
fathoms  broad  over  their  centre ; and  each 
arm  (for  this  kind  is  the  eight-armed  cuttle- 
fish) nine  fathoms  long ! Lest  these  animals 
should  fling  their  arms  over  the  Indians’  light 
canoes,  and  draw  them  and  their  owners  into 
the  sea,  they  fail  not  to  be  provided  with  an 
•LXe  to  chop  them  off. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  oil  of  the 
grayling  obliterated  freckles  and  small-pox 
marks.  The  adhesive  qualities  of  the  remora, 
or  sucking-fish,  and  its  habit  of  darting 
against  and  fixing  itself  to  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  caused  the  ancients  to  believe  that  the 
yi/ssesjors  of  it  had  the  power  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  a ship  in  full  sail. 

Some  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  the 
John  Doree  having  a dark  spot,  like  a finger- 
mark, on  each  side  of  the  head,  believe  this 
to  have  been  the  fish,  and  not  the  haddock, 
from  which  the  Apostle  Peter  took  the  tribute 
money,  by  order  of  our  Saviour.  The  modern 
Greeks  denominate  it  “ the  fish  of  St.  Chris- 
topher,” from  a legend  which  relates  that  it 
was  trodden  on  by  that  saint,  when  he  bore 
his  divine  burden  across  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Some  species  of  echini,  fossilized,  and  seen 
frequently  in  Norfolk,  are  termed  by  the  igno- 
rant peasantry',  and  considered,  fairy  loaves, 
to  take  which,  when  found,  is  highly  un- 
lucky. 

The  amphisbaena,  from  its  faculty  of  mov- 
ing backwards  or  forwards  at  pleasure,  has 
been  thought  to  have  a head  at  either  extre- 
mity of  its  reptile  body,  but  close  inspection 
proves  this  opinion  false.  The  lascinating 
power  of  the  rattlesnake,  of  which  so  many 
stories  have  in  times  past  been  related,  and 
which  was  asserted  to  exist  in  its  glittering 
eyes,  has  been  of  late  years  resolved  into  that 
extreme  nervous  terror  of  its  victim  i at  signt 
of  so  certain  a foe)  which  deprives  it  of  the 
power  of  motion,  and  causes  it  to  fall  an  un- 
resisting prey  into  the  reptile’s  jaws.  We 
may  here  pause  to  observe,  en  passant,  that 
the  antipathy  which  people  of  all  ages  and 
nations  have  felt  against  every  reptile  of  the 
serpent  tribe,  from  the  harmless  worm  to  the 
hosts  of  deadly  “ dragons  ” which  infest  the 
torrid  zone,  and  the  popular  opinion  that  all 
are  venomous,  often  in  spite  of  experience, 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  superstition,  as  a 
terror  of  the  species,  implanted,  since  the  fall, 
in  our  bosoms,  by  the  same  Divine  Being 


who  at  that  period  pronounced  the  serpent  to 
be  the  most  accursed  beast  of  the  field. 

The  oriental  fable  of  the  roc  has  its  pro- 
bable origin  in  the  condor,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  largest  and  strongest  bird  of  the  vul- 
ture tribe  in  existence,  and  extremely  ravenous. 
Minerva’s  bird,  the  owl,  is  well  known  as  one 
of  ill  omen ; besides  the  superstitious  idea 
that  the  screech-owl  foretells  death  by  its  cry,^ 
it  was  formerly  believed  to  suck  the  blood  oi 
children.  The  Mongol  and  Calmuc  Tartars 
have  held  the  white  owl  sacred  since  the  days 
of  Genghis  Khan,  when  a bird  of  this  species 
having  settled  on  a bush  in  which  that  prince 
had  hidden  himself  from  his  enemies,  those 
who  pursued  him  passed  it,  not  believing  that 
a bird  would  perch  on  a bush  wherein  a man 
was  concealed.  The  raven  has  ever  been 
considered  by  the  vulgar  as  a bird  of  evil 
omen,  the  indicator  of  misfortunes  and  death; 
and,  indeed,  the  superstition  is  but  consonant 
with  a bird  of  such  funereal  note  and  hue, 
and  exhibiting  such  goule-like  propensities. 
The  Swedes,  however,  regard  it  as  sacred,  and 
no  one  offers  to  molest  it.  In  the  north  of 
England,  one  magpie  flying  alone  is  deemed 
an  ill  omen  ; two  together  a fortunate  one ; 
three  forebode  a funeral,  and  four  a wedding ; 
or,  when  on  a journey,  to  meet  two  magpies 
portends  a wedding ; three,  a successful  jour- 
ney ; four,  unexpected  good  news ; and  five, 
that  the  person  will  soon  be  in  company  with 
the  great.  To  kill  a magpie,  indicates  or 
brings  down  some  terrible  misfortune.  The 
spanow-hawk  was  sacred  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  symbol  of  Osiris.  The  yellow-ham- 
mer is  superstitiously  considered  an  agent  in 
diablerie.  The  wheat-ear  is,  in  the  High- 
lands, a detested  bird,  and  fancied  one  of 
evil  omen,  on  account  of  its  frequenting  old 
churchyards,  where  it  nestles  amongst  the 
stones,  and  finds  plenty  of  insects  tor  food. 
The  woodcock  is,  we  believe,  the  bird  ima- 
gined to  drop,  in  its  proper  season,  from  the 
moon.  It  is  a vulgar  error  that  the  song  of 
tne  nightingale  is  melancholy,  and  that  it 
only  sings  by  night ; but  to  hear  the  cuckoo 
before  the  nightingale  has  been  long  deemed 
an  unsuccessful  omen  in  love : the  saliva  of 
the  cuckoo  has  been  thought  to  preserve  all 
It  laiis  upon. 

" Tlie  robiu  and  the  wren 
Are  God  Almighty’s  cock  and  hen.” 

says  the  old  distich,  and  whilst  it  is  reckoned 
wicked  to  kill  either  of  these  (not  but  that 
there  is  an  ancient  custom  of  “ hunting  the 
wren  ” still  kept  up,  we  believe,  in  some  parts 
of  this  country),  it  is  considered  unlucky  to 
kill  a swallow,  or  house-martin.  The  king- 
fisher is  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients,  who 
imagined  that  during  the  process  of  incuba- 
tion by  the  female  the  sea  remained  unvexed 
by  storms ; — hence  “ halcyon  days.”  The 
feathers  of  this  bird  are  employed  by  the 
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Tartars  for  many  superstitious  purposes ; they 
consider  them  amulets  of  priceless  value,  ena- 
bling them  to  inspire  women  with  love.  In 
more  civilized  countries  it  was  once  believed, 
that,  if  the  body  of  a kingfisher  were  sus- 
pended by  a thread,  some  magnetic  influence 
would  turn  its  breast  to  the  north  : others 
thought  it  a preserver  of  woollen  cloths  from 
moths.  The  albatross  (by  some  considered 
the  kingfisher  or  halcyon)  is  fabled  to  sleep 
in  the  air,  never  to  touch  the  <*aith ; and  to 
kill  one  is  reckoned  supremely  unlucky. 
There  is  an  Indian  bird,  the  name  of  which 
has  unfortunately  escaped  us,  that  is  feigned 
to  live  only  on  the  rain-drops  which  it  can 
draw  with  its  bill  from  the  clouds;  in  a dry- 
season,  therefore,  this  bird  perishes.  Of  the 
bird  of  paradise  the  following  wonders  were 
once  credited : viz.,  that  the  egg  was  laid  in 
the  air  by  the  female,  and  there  hatched  by 
the  male  in  an  orifice  of  his  body;  that  it 
had  no  legs  (these,  however,  are  long,  and  a 
disfigurement  to  the  body,  which  the  Indians 
know,  and,  fearful  of  their  depreciating  the 
value  of  the  bud,  upon  capturing  it,  cut  them 
ofi') ; that  it  hung  itself  by  the  two  long  fea- 
thers of  its  tail  on  a tree  when  sleeping  ; that 
it  never  touched  the  ground  during  any  period 
of  its  existence,  and  fed  wholly  on  dew.  The 
Indians  also  believe  that  the  leader,  or  king 
of  the  birds  of  paradise,  is  black,  with  red 
spots,  and  that  he  soars  far  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock — which,  however,  never  quit 
him,  but  settle  where  he  does.  The  gigantic 
crane  is  believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  invul- 
nerable, and  animated  by  the  souls  of  de- 
ceased Brahmins ; the  Africans  hold  it  in 
e(jual  veneration.  IVhence  arises  the  classical 
fable  that  swans  sing  their  own  dirge  just 
previous  to  death,  aud  expire  singing  it  ? 
The  wild  swan  certainly  may  be  said  to  whis- 
tle, but  the  tame  has  no  other  note  than  a 
hiss,  and  this  only  when  provoked.  The 
Kaintschatdales  and  Kuriles  wear  round  their 
necks  the  bills  of  puffins,  as  an  amulet  which 
insures  good  fortune.  Who  was  Mother  Ca- 
rey ? — The  wife,  perhaps,  of  “ Davy,”  and 
keeper  of  his  “ locker.”  Mother  Carey’s 
chickens  is  the  well-known  ajipellation,  in 
iai-rish  tongue,  of  stonny  petrels,  not  super- 
stitiously  supposed  to  forebode  tempests, 
since  they  seem  their  very  element;  but  it  is 
"robable  that  to  Mother  Carey  herself  (we 
crave  her  pardon — Mistress)  some  astound- 
ing “ yarn  ” is  attached.  The  stork,  the 
crane,  aud  the  pelican,  are  each  the  subject 


of  idle  stories  : the  latter  has  been  asserted  to 
feed  her  young  with  her  own  bosom’s  blood, 
and  to  fill  her  pouch  with  water  in  order  ot 
supply  them  in  the  desert.  A notion  is  en- 
tertained by  the  ignorant  that  the  bittern 
thrusts  its  bill  into  a reed,  which  serves  as  a 
pipe  to  increase  the  volume  of  its  natural 
note,  and  swell  it  above  pitch ; and  in  some 
places  a tradition  prevails  that  it  thrusts  its 
head  into  water  and  then  blows  with  all  its 
might.  It  is  erroneous  that  the  ostrich  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  sand,  depending  solely  on  the 
sun’s  rays  to  hatch  them  ; the  truth  is,  that, 
as  from  the  heat  of  her  native  climate  it  is 
not  always  necessary  for  her  to  sit  upon  them, 
she  simply  does  what  numerous  birds  in 
colder  latitudes  are  well  known  to  do— viz., 
cover  them,  that  they  may  not,  during  her 
absence,  lose  their  heat. 

The  popular  opinion  that  the  turtle  dove, 
of  either  sex,  should  it  happen  to  lose  its 
mate,  remains  ever  after  in  a state  of  discon- 
solate celibacy,  is,  we  believe,  disproved  by 
the  fact,  at  least  as  respects  these  birds  in  a 
wild  state ; but  we  may  remark,  that  the  loss 
of  a companion  to  more  than  one  kind  of 
domesticated  bird,  if  it  has  been  brought  up 
with  one,  even  though  not  in  the  same  cage, 
is  sometimes  so  severely  deplored  by  the  sur- 
vivor, as  to  occasion  its  death,  if  thu  loss  be 
not  speedily  supplied.  The  old  story  of  swal- 
lows passing  the  winter  in  a state  of  torpidity 
at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  has 
been  frequently  agitated,  asserted  to  be  a fact 
by  one  party,  and  totally  disproved  by  the 
other.  The  reader  may  be  amused  to  learn 
that  veiy  recently  we  were  assured  by  one, 
who  kneio  it  for  an  absolute  fact,  that  ducks 
and  even  chickens  ( I ) had  been  found  in  a 
certain  farmer’s  pond,  laid  up  in  winter  quar- 
ters, which  were  revived  by  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  and  i ^ per  air,  upon  being  fished  out 
of  it ! “ Regarding  birds’  eggs,”  says  the 

Naturalist  in  his  interesting  Journal,  “ we 
have  a very  foolish  superstition  here  (Glou- 
cestershire) : the  boys  may  take  them  unre- 
strained, but  their  mothers  so  dislike  their 
being  kept  in  the  house,  that  they  usually 
break  them  ; their  presence  may  be  tolerated 
for  a few  days,  but  by  the  ensuing  Sunday 
they  are  frequently  destroyed,  under  the  idea 
that  they  bring  bad  luck,  or  prevent  the  com- 
ing of  good  fortune,  as  if  in  some  way  ufien- 
sive  to  the  domestic  deity  of  the  hearth.” — 
Mirkor,  vol.  xix. 


END  OF  THE  QUADRUPEDS. 
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OF  BIRDS  IN  GENERAL. 
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We  are  now  come  to  a beautiful  and  loquacious  race  of  animals,  tnat  embelliah 
our  forests,  amuse  our  walks,  and  exclude  solitude  from  our  most  shady  retire- 
ments. From  these  man  has  nothing  to  fear:  their  pleasures,  their  desires,  and 
even  their  animosities,  only  serve  to  enliven  the  general  picture  of  nature,  and 
give  harmony  to  meditation. 

No  part  of  nature  appears  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The  woods,  the  waters, 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  have  their  respective  tenants ; while  the  yielding  air, 
and  those  tracts  of  seeming  space  where  man  never  can  ascend,  are  also  passed 
through  by  multitudes  of  the  most  beautiful  beings  of  the  creation. 

Every  order  and  rank  of  animals  seems  fitted  for  its  situation  in  life ; but  none 
more  apparently  than  birds;  they  share  in  common  with  the  stronger  race  oi 
quadrupeds  the  vegetable  spoils  of  the  earth,  are  supplied  with  swiftness  fe 
compensate  for  their  want  of  force  ; and  have  a faculty  of  ascending  into  the  air 
to  avoid  that  power  which  they  cannot  oppose. 

1'he  bird  seems  formed  entirely  for  a life  of  escape  ; and  even'  part  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  animal  seems  calculated  for  swiftness.  As  it  is  designed  to  rise 
upon  air,  all  its  parts  are  proportionably  light,  and  expand  a large  surface  with- 
out solidity. 

In  a comparative  view  with  man,  their  formation  seems  much  nider  and  more 
imperfect ; and  they  are  in  general  found  incapable  of  the  docility  even  of  qua- 
drupeds. Indeed,  what  great  degree  of  sagacity  can  be  expected  in  animals 
whose  eyes  are  almost  as  large  as  their  brain?  However,  though  they  fall 
oelovv  quadrupeds  in  the  scale  of  nature,  and  are  less  imitative  of  human  endow 
ments,  yet  they  hold  the  next  rank,  and  far  surpass  fishes  and  insects,  both  in 
the  structure  of  their  bodies  and  in  their  sagacity. 

As  to  their  external  parts,  they  seem  surprisingly  adapted  for  swiftness  of 
motion.  The  shape  of  their  body  is  sharp  before,  to  pierce  and  make  way 
through  the  air  ; it  then  rises  by  a gentle  swelling  to  its  bulk,  and  falls  off  in  an 
expansive  tail  that  helps  to  keep  it  buoyant,  while  the  fore  parts  are  cleaving 
the  air  by  their  sharpness.  From  this  conformation,  they  have  often  been  com- 
pared to  a ship  making  its  way  through  water ; the  trunk  of  the  body  answers 
to  the  hold,  the  bead  to  the  prow,  the  tail  to  the  rudder,  and  the  vyings  to  the 
oars  ; from  whence  the  poets  have  adopted  the  metaphor  of  remigium  alarum, 
when  they  describe  the  wavy  motion  of  a bird  in  fiight.'^ 


• The  Sthucture  of  Birds. — Birds  may 
be  said  to  constitute  an  isolated  class  of  be- 
ings. They  are  distinguished  by  certain 
clmracters  from  all  other  animals  : their  clas- 
sification does  not  pass  into  any  other,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  consistently  introduced 
into  the  supposed  chain  or  gradation  of  na- 
bodies. 

The  skeleton  or  bony  frame  of  birds  is  in 
(Cereral  lighter  than  in  quadrupeds.  They 


have  the  largfest  bones  of  all  animals  in  pro- 
portion tc  their  weight ; and  their  bones  are 
more  hollow  than  those  of  animals  that  do 
not  fly : air-vessels  also  enable  them  to  blow 
out  the  hollow  parts  of  their  bodies,  when 
they  wish  to  make  their  descent  slower,  rise 
more  swiftly,  or  float  in  the  air.  The  spine 
is  immovable,  but  the  neck  has  a greater 
number  of  bones  (never  less  than  nine,  and 
varying  from  that  to  twenty-four),  and  conre- 
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Wliat  we  are  called  upon  next  to  admire  in  the  external  formation  of  birds,  is 
the  neat  position  of  the  feathers,  lying  all  one  way,  answering  at  once  the  pur- 
poses of  warmth,  speed,  and  security.  They  mostly  tend  backward,  and  are 
laid  over  one  another  in  an  exact  and  regular  order,  armed  with  warm  and  soft 
down  next  the  body,  and  more  strongly  fortified  and  curiously  .closed  externally, 
to  fence  off  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  But,  lest  the  feathers  should  spoil  by 
their  violent  attrition  against  the  air,  or  imbibe  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  animal  is  furnished  with  a gland  behind,  containing  a proper  quantity  of  oil, 
which  can  be  pressed  out  by  the  bird’s  bill,  and  laid  smoothly  over  every  feather 
that  wants  to  be  dressed  for  the  occasion.  This  gland  is  situated  on  the  rump, 
and  furnished  with  an  opening  or  excretory  duct,  about  which  grows  a small 
tuft  of  feathers,  somewhat  like  a painter’s  pencil.  When,  therefore,  the  feathers 
are  shattered  or  rumpled,  the  bird,  turning  its  head  backwards,  vvith  the  bill 
catches  hold  of  the  gland,  and,  pressing  it,  forces  out  the  oily  substance,  with 
which  it  anoints  the  disjointed  parts  (^’the  feathers ; and,  drawing  them  out  with 
great  assiduity,  recomposes  and  places  them  in  due  order,  by  which  they  unite 
more  closely  together.  Such  poultry,  however,  as  live  for  the  most  part  under 
cover,  are  not  furKiished  with  so  large  a stock  of  this  fluid  as  those  birds  that 
reside  in  the  open  uir.*^  I'he  feathers  of  a hen,  for  instance,  are  pervious  to 


ijufiitly  of  joints,  and  more  varied  motion, 
tnan  in  quadrupeds.  The  breast-bone  is  very 
large,  with  a prominent  keel  down  the  mid- 
dle, and  is  formed  for  the  attachment  of  very 
strong  muscles : the  bones  of  the  wings  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  fore  legs  in  quadru- 
peds, but  the  termination  is  in  three  joints  or 
fingers  only,  of  which  the  exterior  is  very 
short.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  the 
Hiinexed 


(.SUi‘li!ton  of  a Turkey.) 

The  imiseles  that  move  the  wings  down- 
wards, in  many  instances,  are  a sixth  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body  ; whereas  those 
ol  a man  are  not  in  proportion  one  hundredth 
p.u-t  so  large.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  their 
bodies  is  always  below  the  insertion  of  their 
wings  to  prevent  them  falling  on  their  backs, 
but  near  that  point  on  which  the  body  is,  during 


Hight,  as  it  were,  suspended.  The  posit  ions  as- 
sumed by  the  head  and  feet  are  frequently  cal- 
culated  to  accomplish  these  ends,  and  give  to 
the  wings  every  assistance  in  continuing  the 
progressive  motion.  The  tail  also  is  of  great 
use,  iu  regulating  the  rise  and  fall  of  birds, 
and  even  their  lateral  movements.  What  are 
commonly  called  the  legs  are  analogous  to 
the  hind  legs  iu  quadrupeds,  and  they  termi- 
nate, in  general,  in  four  toes,  three  of  which 
are  usually  directed  forwards,  and  one  back- 
wards ; but  in  some  birds  there  are  only  two 
toes,  in  others  three. 

Birds  exceed  quadrupeds  in  the  quantity 
of  their  respiration,  for  they  have  not  only  a 
double  circulation,  and  an  aerial  respiration, 
but  they  respire  also  through  other  cavities 
beside  the  lungs,  the  air  penetrating  through 
the  whole  body,  and  bathing  the  branches  of 
the  aorta,  or  great  artery  of  the  body,  as  well, 
as  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Birds  are  usually  classed  according  to  the 
forms  of  their  bills  and  feet,  from  those  parts 
being  connected  with  their  mode  of  life,  food, 
&c.  and  influencing  their  total  habit  very 
materially.—  Mirror,  vol.  xix. 

* Gi.and  ok  tuk  Rump. — The  greater 
number  of  authors  tell  us  that  birds,  and 
more  particularly  aquatic  birds,  dress  their 
leathers  with  a peculiar  oil  furnished  for  this 
purpose  by  a gland  on  the  rump;  but  this  is 
an  opinion  which  we  shall  presently  see  ad- 
mits of  considerable  doubt.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  state  the  particulars  of  the  com- 
mon notion.  “ Upon  the  rump,”  says  Wil- 
lughby,  “ grow  two  glandules,  designed  for 
the  jireparation  and  secretion  of  a certain 
unctuous  humour,  and  furnished  with  a hole 
or  excretory  vessel.  About  tnis  hole  grows  a 
tuft  of  small  feathers  or  hairs,  somewhat  like 
to  a painter’s  pencil.  When,  tlierefore,  the 
parts  of  the  feathers  are  shattered,  ruffled,  or 
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every  shower;  on  the  contrary , swans,  geese,  ducks,  and  all  such  as  nature  ha 
directed  to  live  upon  the  water,  liave  their  feathers  dressed  witli  oil  Irom  the  vetj 
lirst  day  of  their  leaving  the  shell. 

Eve-y  external  part  of  the  bird  race  appears  adapted  to  the  hfe  a.i  1 ! itnation 
of  the  atiimal;  nor  are  the  inward  parts,  though  less  immediately  appropriated  to 
Hight,  less  necessary  to  safety.  The  bones  of  every  part  of  the  body  are  ex- 
tremely light  and  thin  ; and  all  the  muscles,  except  that  immediately  moving  the 
wings,  extremely  slight  and  feeble.  The  tail,  which  is  composed  of  quill  fea- 
tliers,  serves  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  neck — it  guides  the  animal’s  flight 
like  a rudder,  and  greatly  assists  it  either  in  its  ascent  or  when  descending. 


any  way  discomposed,  the  l)ird.  turning  her 
head  hackwaitl  to  her  rump,  wiili  lun-  hill 
catches  hold  of’  the  fore-nainrd  tutt,  and 
pressing  the  glandules,  forces  out  the  oily 
pap,  and  therewithal  anointing  the  disjoined 
parts  of  the  feathers,  and  drawing  them  out 
with  her  bill,  recomposes  and  places  them  in 
due  order,  and  causes  them  to  stick  faster 
together.”  “ The  glands  which  secrete  the 
oil,”  says  Blumenbach,  “ on  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail,  are  largest  in  aquatic  hinls  ; iu  some 
of  which,  as  the  Muscovy  duck  (y4/ias  mos- 
c/uila),  the  secreted  substance  has  a musk- 
like odour.”  The  statement  just  given  from 
Willughby  is  adopted  by  most  of  the  syste- 
matic writers,  though  a few  of  them  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  existence  of  the 
rump  glands.  “ On  the  back,”  we  are  told 
by  Linnaeus,  “ or  upper  surface  of  the  rump, 
there  are  two  glands  which  secrete  an  oily 
fluid,  with  which  the  birds  anoint  their 
feathers.”  “ The  lower  part  of  the  back,” 
says  Dr.  Latham,  “ is  furnished  with  a double 
gland,  secreting  an  oily  fluid  for  the  use  of 
dressing  the  feathers.” 

The  recent  authors  who  adopt  this  opinion 
would  appear,  from  their  taking  no  notice  of 
them,  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Reaumur,  which  we  shall  abstract. 
The  glands  on  the  rump,  he  remarks,  secrete 
an  unctuous  fluid,  discharged  in  some  birds 
by  one,  and  in  others  by  two  excretory  canals. 
Poidtry  have  but  one  of  these  canals,  which 
consists  of  a conical  fleshy  pipe  of  a series  of 
rings,  placed  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
rump  ; and  when  this  gland  is  pressed  by  the 
fingers,  the  fluid,  thickish  in  consistence,  is 
seen  to  exude.  But  in  a peculiar  species  of 
barn-door  fowls,  without  tails,  ecaii- 

tlaltts,  Tkmminck,)  originally  it  would  appear 
from  Ceylon,  the  tail,  the  rump,  and  the 
gland  are  all  wanting,  the  part  where  these 
grow  in  other  species  being  depressed  and 
smooth. 

Were  an  attempt  made  to  assign  a reason 
why  these  Ceylonese  fowls  have  no  unctuous 
gland  on  the  rump,  a mistake  might  as  rea- 
dily be  committed  as  has,  it  would  appear, 
been  done  in  the  theory  framed  to  account  for 
the  use  of  the  gland  in  birds  which  pos- 
sess it.  All  the  works  of  nature  being  lavishly 
tii.ed  with  wonders, fitted  to  raise  must  just 


admiration  of  the  Creator,  those  who,  with 
very  laudable  intentions,  undertake  to  exhibit 
these  wonders,  may  he  considered  as  in  some 
degree  blameable  when  they  introduce  into 
their  enumeration  circumstauces  that  are 
vague  and  uncertain.  Among  such  doubtful 
things  aiipears  to  be  the  ojiinion  that  the 
feathers  of  birds  require  to  be  done  over  with 
a kind  of  oil  or  grease,  in  order  to  cause  the 
rain  or  other  water  to  run  off  without  pene- 
trating them,  the  unction,  when  wanted, 
being  supplied  by  the  gland  on  the  rump. 
If  those  who  adopt  this  opinion,  plausible  as 
it  seems  to  be,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  actu- 
ally secreted  by  this  gland  from  day  to  day, 
and  compared  it  with  the  proportional  extent 
of  surface  constituted  by  the  assemblage  of 
the  numberless  feathers  of  any  ])articular 
bird,  not  to  s])eak  of  the  instrument  with 
which  the  dressing  is  said  to  be  effected, 
they  would  have  seen  at  once  that  the  theory 
is  untenable,  as  the  quantity  secreted  in  one 
day  would  scarcely  suffice  to  anoint  a single 
feather,  much  less  the  whole.  We  have  just 
squeezed  out  all  the  oil  contained  in  the 
double  rump  gland  of  a common  wren,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  make  it  go  over  one  of 
the  tail  feathers.  “ One  fact,”  says  M.  Le 
Vaillant,  “ is  frequently  sufficient  to  demolish 
a theory  and  the  fact  that  the  feathers  of 
the  rumpless  fowls  which  have  no  gland,  are 
as  smooth  and  proof  against  rain  as  those 
which  possess  the  gland,  furnishes  a striking 
illustration  of  the  remark. 

The  fact,  however,  is  unquestionable  that 
birds  are  sometimes  seen  pecking  about  the 
gland  in  question.  But  the  observing  of  a bird 
thus  engaged,  so  far  from  authorizing  the 
received  conclusion,  might  have  shown  that 
the  point  of  the  bill  could  never  st^ueeze  out 
enough  of  fluid  for  the  purpose  alleged.  The 
only  legitimate  inference  would  have  been, 
that  some  slight  pain  or  irritation  had  caused 
the  bird  to  peck  the  gland ; and  every  school- 
boy knows  that  the  canal  of  this  gland  often 
becomes  obstructed  in  his  pet  birds,  and  oc- 
casions a troublesome  and  sometimes  fatal 
engorgement. 

The  remark  of  Blumenbach  that  the  gitnd 
is  largest  in  aquatic  birds,  contains  a genera- 
lization nut  warranted  by  facts  ; for  grebeis 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  GENERATION,  NESTLING,  AND 
INCUBATION  OF  BIRDS. 

Tnii  return  of  spring  is  the  beginning  of  pleasure.  'Phose  vital  spirits  which 
seemed  locked  up  during  the  winter,  then  begin  to  expand ; vegetables  and 
insects  supply  abundance  of  f6od ; and  the  bird  having  more  than  a sufBciency 
for  its  own  subsistence,  is  impelled  to  transfuse  life  as  well  as  to  maintain  it. 
Those  warblings,  which  had  been  hushed  during  the  colder  seasons,  now  begin 
to  animate  the  fields ; every  grove  and  bush  resounds  with  the  challenge  of 
anger,  or  the  call  of  allurement.  'Phis  delighted  concert  of  the  grove,  which  is 
so  much  admired  by  man,  is  no  wav  studied  for  his  amusement : it  is  usually 
the  call  of  the  male  to  the  female  ; his  efforts  to  soothe  her  during  the  times  of 
incubation  : or  it  is  a challenge  between  two  males,  for  the  affections  of  some 
common  favojwite.* 

It  is  by  this  call  that  birds  begin  to  pair  at  the  approach  of  spring,  and  provide 


for  the  support  of  a future  progeny, 
male  ; while  the  hen  seldom  expresses 
tvvittering.  This  compact,  at  least  for 
iniiny  birds  live  with  inviolable  fidelity 

(livers,  and  such  as  want  tails,  have  the 
gland  much  smaller,  though  their  feathers 
ai  e as  smooth  and  as  impenetrable  by  water 
as  those  of  the  terns  and  the  gulls  which  have 
considerable  tails. 

It  is  only  requisite,  indeed,  for  any  one  to 
watch  a bird  preening  its  feathers,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory.  VVe  have 
attended  for  hours  to  various  species  of  birds 
when  thus  engaged  ; aud  so  far  from  con- 
stantly returning  to  the  rump-gland,  which 
by  the  hypothesis  would  be  indispensable  for 
dressing  every  successive  feather,  it  is  rarely 
visited  at  all  during  the  operation,  and  when 
it  is,  the  sole  object  seems  to  be,  to  trim  the 
jiencil  of  feathers  which  surrounds  the  gland. 
Had  we  any  doubts  upon  the  subject,  the 
simple  experiment  of  covering  the  gland  in 
one  hen  or  duck,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bird 
having  access  to  it,  and  leaving  it  uncovered 
in  another,  for  a few  days  or  weeks,  would,  by 
the  state  of  the  feathers  in  each,  set  the 
question  at  rest.  Independently  of  such  an 
experiment,  common  to  all  birds,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  feathers  on  the  head  being 
equally  trim,  smooth,  and  glossy  with  those 
on  the  body,  though  they  cannot  be  oiled,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  head  with  the 
bill — the  only  installment  by  which  the  oil 
could  be  applied — is  of  itself  fatal  to  the 
theory. 

Should  we  be  asked  what  we  consider  to 
he  the  use  of  the  gland,  we  must  at  once  say 
that  we  do  not  know;  but  our  ignorance  of 
Its  leal  use  furnishes  no  support  to  the  con- 
lectural  theory  which  the  preceding  facts 


I he  loudest  notes  are  usually  from  the 
her  consent,  but  in  a short,  interrupted 
the  season,  holds  with  unbroken  faith  : 
together  for  a constancy;  and  when  one 

prove  to  be  erroneous. — Habits  ok  Birds,  in 
the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

* Seasonai.  Chanoks. — The  birds  that 
live  constantly  with  us  are  the  first  of  the 
animal  creation  which  are  influenced  by  sea- 
sonal changes.  Many  of  them  prepare  fur 
the  business  of  nidification  before  others. 
The  raven  and  common  owl  are  usually 
leaders ; then  the  rook,  jackdaw,  and  red- 
breast. Crows,  magpies,  aud  jays  are  later. 
Among  song-birds,  the  song-thrush,  missel- 
thnish,  and  afterwards  the  blackbird,  are 
among  the  early  builders ; but  all  these  are 
much  governed  by  situation  : the  inhabitants 
of  a warm,  extensive  shrubbery  of  evergreens 
begin  their  social  connexions  much  sooner 
than  those  located  in  the  bleak  forest.  But 
our  chief  sea.sonal  birds  are  the  emigrants. 
The  first  is  the  chiff-chaff:  this  little  bird  is 
sometimes  heard  so  early  as  the  8th  of  March. 
Along  with  it  appears  the  whinchat  and 
stunechat : the  latter  is  supposed  not  to  leave 
England  entirely,  but  only  shifts  from  one 
part  of  Englaiuf  to  another.  The  redstart 
may  be  looked  for  about  the  8th  of  April; 
the  swallow  on  the  13th;  cuckoo,  nightin- 
gale, wryneck,  blackcap,  willow  wren,  petty- 
chaps,  whitethroat,  and  lesser  whitethroat, 
about  the  20th ; the  house,  sand,  and  black 
martens  about  the  25th ; and  the  turtle-dove 
and  flycatcher  about  the  30th.  Many  of  our 
migratory  birds  arrive  earlier,  and  remain 
about  London  for  some  time  befoi;e  they  dis- 
perse themselves  into  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom ; but  do  not  commence  singing  fill  they 
have  chosen  their  nestling  place. — En 
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(lies,  the  otlier  is  always  seen  to  share  the  same  fate  soon  after.  We  must  not 
take  our  idea  ot  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  birds  from  observing  the  poultry  in  our 
yards,  whose  freedom  is  abridged,  and  whose  manners  are  totally  corrupted  by 
slaveiy.  We  must  look  for  it  in  our  fields  and  our  forests,  where  nature 
continues  in  unadulterated  simplicity ; where  the  number  of  males  is  generally 
equal  to  that  of  females ; and  where  every  little  animal  seems  prouder  of  his 
progeny  than  pleased  with  his  mate.  Were  it  possible  to  compare  sensations, 
the  male  of  all  wild  birds  seems  as  happy  in  the  young  brood  as  the  female; 
and  all  his  Ibrmer  caresses,  all  his  soothing  melodies,  seem  only  aimed  at  that 
important  occasion  when  they  are  both  to  become  parents,  and  to  educate  a 
progeny  of  their  own  producing.  The  pleasures  of  love  appear  dull  in  their 
effects,  when  compared  to  the  interval  immediately  after  the  exclusion  of  their 
young.  They  both  seem,  at  that  season,  transported  with  pleasure ; every 
action  testifies  their  pride,  their  importance,  and  tender  solicitude.* 

When  the  business  of  fecundation  is  performed,  the  female  then  begins  to 
lay.  Such  eggs  as  have  been  impregnate  by  the  cock  are  prolific;  and  such 
as  have  not  (for  she  lays  often  without  any  congress  whatsoever)  continue 
barren,  arfd  are  only  addled  by  incubation.  Previous,  however,  to  laying,  the 
work  of  nestling  becomes  the  common  care;  and  this  is  performed  with  no 
small  degree  of  assiduity  and  apparent  design,  it  has  been  asserted  that  birds 
of  one  kind  always  make  their  n e sts  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  the  same 
materials  ; but  the  truth  is,  that  they  vary  this  as  the  materials,  places,  or  climates 
happen  to  ditfer.f  The  redbreast,  in  some  parts  of  England,  makes  its  nest 


* Dr.  Gall’s  Modb  of  Studying  thb 
Characters  of  Animals. — After  presenting 
my  letters  of  introuuction  to  him  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  he  showed  me  into  a room,  the 
Willis  of  which  were  covered  with  bird-cages, 
and  the  floor  mth  dogs  and  cats,  &c.  Ob- 
serving that  I was  surprised  at  the  number 
of  his  companions,  he  observed,  “ All  you 
Englishmen  take  me  for  a bird-catcher:  I 
am  sure  you  feel  surprised  that  I am  not 
somewhat  differently  made  to  any  of  you,  and 
that  I should  emplw  my  time  talking  to 
birds.  Birds,  Sir,  differ  in  their  disposition.^, 
like  men  ; and  if  they  were  but  of  more  con- 
sequence, the  peculiarities  of  their  characters 
wmdd  have  been  as  well  delineated.  Do  you 
think,”  said  he,  turning  his  eyes  to  two  beau- 
tiful dogs  at  his  feet,  which  were  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  his  attention,  “ do  you  think  that 
these  little  pets  possess  pride  and  vanity  like 
man  ?”  “ Yes,”  I said,  “ I have  remarked 

their  vanity  frequently.” — “ We  will  call  both 
feelings  into  action,”  said  he.  He  then  ca- 
ressed the  whelp,  and  took  it  into  his  arms. 
“ Mark  his  mother’s  offended  pride,”  said 
he,  as  she  walked  quietly  across  the  chamber 
to  her  mat.  “ Do  you  think  she  will  come  if 
I call  her  ?” — “ O yes  !”  I answered. — “ No, 
not  at  all.”  He  made  the  attempt,  but  she 
heeded  not  the  hand  she  had  so  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  lick  but  an  instant  before.  “ She 
will  not  speak  to  me  to-day,”  said  the  doctor, 
lie  then  described  to  me  the  peculiarities  of 
many  of  his  birds,  and  I was  astonished  to 
find  that  he  seemed  familiar  also  with  their 
dispositions,  (if  I may  be  allowed  the  word.) 
“ Do  you  think  that  a man’s  time  would  be 
wasted  thus  in  England  ? You  are  a wealthy 


and  powerful  nation ; and  as  long  as  the 
equilibrium  exists  between  the  two,  so  shall 
you  remain  ; but  this  never  has  existed,  nor 
can,  beyond  a certain  period.  Such  is  your 
industry,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  that 
your  whole  life  is  spun  out  before  you  are 
aware  the  wheel  is  turning  ; and  so  highly 
do  you  value  comme^,  that  it  stands  in  the 
place  of  self-knowledge,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  nature  and  her  immense  laboratory. — 
E.  A.  T.  in  Medical  and  Physical  Jolrnal. 

f The  Nests  of  Birds. — The  construc- 
tion and  selected  situation  of  birds’  nests,  are 
as  remarkable  as  the  variety  of  materials  em- 
ployed in  them  ; the  same  forms,  places,  and 
articles  being  rarely,  perhaps  never,  found 
united  by  the  different  species,  which  we 
should  suppose  similar  necessities  would  di- 
rect to  a uniform  provision.  Birds  that  build 
early  in  the  spring,  seem  to  require  warmth 
and  shelter  for  their  young  ; and  the  black- 
bird and  the  thnish  line  ftieir  nests  with  a 
plaster  of  loam,  perfectly  excluding  by  these 
cottage-like  walls,  the  keen  icy  gales  of  our 
opening  year ; yet  should  accident  bereave 
the  parents  of  their  first  holies,  they  will 
construct  another,  even  when  summer  is  ad- 
vanced, upon  the  model  of  their  first  erection, 
and  with  the  same  jnecautions  against  severe 
weather,  when  all  necessity  for  such  provision 
has  ceased,  and  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
season  rather  requires  coolness  and  a free 
circulation  of  air.  The  house-sparrow  will 
commonly  build  four  or  five  times  a year,, 
and  in  a variety  of  situations.  The  cradle 
for  its  young,  whether  under  our  tiles  in 
March,  or  in  July  when  the  parent  bird  is 
panting  in  the  common  heat  of  the  atmo- 
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with  oak  leaves,  where  they  are  In  greatest  plenty  ; in  other  parts  with  moss 
and  hair.  Some  birds,  that  with  ns  make  a very  warm  nest,  are  less  solicitous 
in  the  tropical  climates,  where  the  heat  of  the  weather  promotes  the  business  of 
incubation.  In  general,  however,  every  species  of  birds  has  a peculiar  archi- 
tecture of  its  own;  arid  this  adapted  to  the  number  of  eggs,  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  or  the  respective  heat  of  the  little  animal’s  own  body.  Where  the 
eggs  are  numerous,  it  is  then  incumbent  to  make  the  nest  warm,  that  the  animal 
heat  may  be  equally  diffused  to  them  all.  Thus  the  wren,  and  all  the  small  birds, 
make  the  nest  very  warm  ; for  having  many  eggs,  it  is  requisite  to  distribute 
warmth  to  them  in  common : on  the  contrary,  the  plover  that  has  but  two  eggs, 
the  eagle,  and  the  crow,  are  not  so  solicitous  in  this  respect,  as  their  bodies  are 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  small  number  upon  which  they  sit.  With  regard 
to  climate,  water  fowl  that  with  us  make  but  a very  slovenly  nest,  are  much 
more  exact  in  this  particular,  in  tlie  colder  regions  of  the  north.  They  there 
take  every  precaution  to  make  it  warm  ; and  some  kinds  strip  the  down  from 
their  breasts,  to  line  it  with  greater  security."^ 


sphere,  has  the  same  provisions  made  to 
aiiord  warmth  to  the  brood  ; yet  this  is  a bird 
that  is  little  affected  by  any  of  the  extremes 
of  our  climate.  The  wood-pigeon  and  the 
jay,  though  they  erect  their  fabrics  on  the  tall 
underwood  in  the  open  air,  will  construct 
them  so  slightly,  and  with  such  a scanty  pro- 
vision of  materials,  that  they  scarcely  seem 
adequate  to  support  their  broods,  and  even 
their  eggs  may  almost  be  seen  through  the 
loosely  connected  materials : but  the  gold- 
finch, that  inimitable  spinner,  the  Arachne 
of  the  grove,  forms  its  cradle  of  fine  mosses 
and  lichens  collected  from  the  apple  or  pear 
tree,  compact  as  felt,  lining  it  with  the  down 
of  thistles  besides,  till  it  is  as  warm  as  any 
texture  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  it  becomes  a 
model  for  beautiful  construction.  Thegolde;^- 
crested  wren,  a minute  creature  perfectly  un- 
mindful of  any  severity  in  our  winter,  and 
which  hatches  its  young  in  June,  the  warmer 
portion  of  our  year,  yet  builds  its  most  beau- 
tiful nest  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
warmth  ; and  in  weaving  small  branches  of 
moss  with  the  web  of  the  spider,  forms  a 
closely  compacted  texture  nearly  an  inch  in 
thickness,  lining  it  with  such  a profusion  of 
feathers,  that  sinking  deep  into  the  downy 
accumulation,  it  seems  almost  lost  itself,  when 
sitting  : and  the  y#ung  when  hatched,  appear 
stifled  -with  the  warmth  of  their  bedding  and 
the  heat  of  their  apartment : while  the  white- 
throat,  the  blackcap,  and  others.  Which  will 
hatch  their  young  nearly  at  the  same  period, 
or  in  July,  require  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
greenfinch  places  its  nest  in  the  hedge  with 
little  regard  to  concealment ; its  fabric  is 
slovenly  and  rude,  and  the  materials  of  the 
coarsest  kinds ; while  the  chaffinch  just 
above  it  in  the  elm,  hides  its  nest  with  cau- 
tious care,  and  moulds  it  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  order,  neatness,  and  form.  One 
bird  must  have  a hole  in  the  ground  ;an- 
cther  a crevice  in  the  wall,  or  a chink  in 
the  tree  is  indispensable.  I'lndless  examples 
might  be  found  of  the  dissimilarity  of  require- 


ments in  these  constmetions,  among  the 
several  associates  of  our  groves,  our  hedges, 
and  our  houses ; and  yet  the  supposition  can- 
not be  entertained  for  a moment,  that  they 
are  superfluous,  or  not  essential  for  some 
purpose,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
By  how  many  of  the  ordinations  of  Supreme 
Intelligence  is  our  ignorance  made  manifest  ? 
Even  the  fabrication  of  the  nests  of  these 
little  animals  exceeds  our  comprehension ; 
we  know  nohe  of  the  causes  or  motives  of 
that  unemboditvl  mind  that  willed  them  thus. 
— JouRNAi,  OK  A Naturalist. 

* On  the  Brebuino  Spots  ok  Birds. — 
The  learned  editor  of  the  interesting  travels 
of  M.  Boie  in  Norway,  considers  it  as  indis- 
pensable, for  the  complete  developement  of 
the  eggs,  that  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
external  skin  of  the  bird.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  ; but  I doubt  veiy  much  if  it  is  the 
reason  of  their  plucking  the  feathers  off'  their 
belly.  Some  water-birds,  as  the  different  spe- 
cies of  Colymhiis,  preserve  the  same  dense 
mass  of  feathers  on  their  belly  during  breed- 
ing, as  at  other  seasons.  Most  birds,  how- 
ever, at  this  period,  have  a much  thinnei 
covering  on  their  abdomen  than  usual,  and 
this  is  produced,  in  my  opinion,  partly  by  the 
friction  of  hatching,  partly  by  the  excess  of 
animal  warmth  which  is  concentrated  in  that 
region.  The  female  of  the  Iceland  grouse, 
and  of  many  wading  birds,  have  the  breast 
and  belly  nearly  quite  bare  with  breeding. 
But  this  falling  out  of  the  feathers  is  a con- 
sequence of  hatching,  and  belongs  to  the 
next  jieriod.  An  entirely  different  relation 
takes  place  among  some  of  the  boreal  aquatic 
and  wading  birds.  These  jiluck  off'  a number 
of  feathers  from  one  or  more  spots  of  the 
belly  on  the  developement  of  the  pairing  im- 
pulse, and  before  they  have  laid  any  eggs,  or 
have  begun  to  hatch.  This  gives  rise  to 
certain  naked  spots,  which  I call  Breeding 
Spots.  The  utility  of  this  arrangement  is 
various.  There  is  generally  so  thick  a layer 
of  feathers  upon  the  belly  of  most  tupiatic 
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Nothing  ran  exceed  the  patience  of  birds  while  hatching ; neither  the  calls  of 
hunger,  nor  the  near  approach  of  danger,  can  drive  them  from  the  nest.  They 
are  often  fat  upon  beginning  to  sit,  yet  before  incubation  is  over,  the  female  is 
usually  wasted  to  skin  and  bone.  Ravens  and  crows,  while  the  females  are 
sitting,  take  care  to  provide  them  with  food;  and  this  in  great  abundance.  But 


birds,  that  without  some  process  of  this  kind, 
the  eggs  would  hardly  ever  be  brought  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  mother. 
In  the  second  place,  most  aquatic  birds  have 
no  nest,  or  other  means  of  furnishing  warmth 
to  their  eggs,  even  in  the  coldest  climates. 
The  breeding  spots  thus  form,  as  it  were,  a 
nest  on  the  body  of  the  parents,  as  they  col- 
lect with  their  bills  all  the  eggs  into  this 
artificial  cavity,  so  that  they  are  quite  sur- 
rounded by  the  feathers. 

The  discovery  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  the  boreal  birds  is  entirely 
my  own.  Only  occasionally  do  we  find  former 
writers  directing  our  attention  to  these  breed- 
ing spots,  but  none  seem  to  have  recognised 
their  real  importance.  Being  only  lonnd  in 
the  boreal  birds,  the  discovery  was  reserved 
for  a naturalist  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
spending  the  summer  in  their  native  haunts. 
Gunnerus  remarks  of  the  Piocellaria  glad- 
ulis,  that  he  had  found  no  such  cavity,  but 
that  (he  medical  student,  Martin,  had  ob- 
served them  to  possess  a hole  under  the  crop 
beneath  the  large  feathers,  which  he  thought 
might  perhaps  serve  for  the  hatching  of  eggs. 
Fabricius  remarks  also  of  this  bird  that  he 
had  found  this  hollow : his  words  are,  Aream 
deplumem  sub  abdomine  etiain  reperi.  M. 
Boie  has  observed,  in  his  Travels,  (p.  192,) 
which  were  written  at  the  same  time  with 
my  Prodromus,  with  respect  to  the  Lestris 
parasitica,  that  this  bird  lays  only  two  eggs, 
and  shows  that  the  two  parents,  which  sit 
alternately,  have  on  both  sides  of  the  belly  a 
naked  spot,  of  the  size  of  one  of  the  eggs, 
and  the  editor  hazards  the  conjecture  that 
these  naked  spots  may  be  found  in  many 
others  of  the  aquatic  and  wading  tribes. 

The  true  uses  of  these  spots  I shall  now 
endeavour  to  unfold.  Birds  seldom  pluck  off 
their  feathers  in  order  to  lay  them  in  the 
nest.  Those  which  are  most  naked  of  all 
during  the  breeding  season,  either  build  no 
nest,  or  have  no  feathers  in  it.  Only  the 
Anus  and  Sula  tear  out  their  feathers  to 
line  their  nests.  Therefore,  we  do  not  find 
in  the  nest  the  feathers  which  have  been 
taken  o8'  the  body  of  the  bird.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  a portion  of  the  great  mass  which 
covers  the  abdomen  be  removed,  in  order 
that  the  eggs  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  epidermis.  This  is  the  first  use  of 
the  breeding  spots.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
their  only  use,  because  they  are  wanting  in 
many  of  the  aquatic  birds  of  the  compound 
monogamy,  whose  coat  of  feathers,  as  just 
mentioned,  is  no  thinner,  as  in  the  Sula  and 


Carbo.  They  must,  therefore,  be  intended 
to  envelope  and  furnish  the  eggs  with 
warmth. 

I have  found  these  breeding  spots  only  in 
the  boreal  aquatic  birds,  ancl  confined  to 
those  species  which  belong  to  the  perfect  or 
compound  monogamy.  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  if  their  existence  could  be  esta- 
blished in  the  aquatic  birds  of  other  zones. 
They  are  never  found  in  the  genera  Colymbtis 
and  Podiceps,  which  belong  to  the  partial 
monogamy.  They  are  equally  wanting  in 
those  simply  monogamous,  as  the  Mergus, 
Anas,  Anser,'Cygnus.  But  all  these  birds 
have  the  habit  of  plucking  out  their  feathers 
for  the  purpose  of  lining  their  nests,  which 
does  not  exist  in  those  birds  which  belong  to 
the  perfect  monogamy,  such  as  the  Phaluro- 
pus,  Uria,  Alca,  Munnon,  Carbo,  Puffinus, 
Sula,  Sterna,  Larus,  Lestris,  and  Procella- 
ria.  Breeding  spots  are  found  in  all  these  ge- 
nera, with  the  exception  of  the  Sula  and  Carbu. 

As  both  male  and  female  of  these  species 
share  the  labours  of  hatching,  the  breeding 
spots  are  found  in  both  sexes,  with  the  remark- 
able exception,  however,  of  the  Phalaropus, 
where  they  exist  only  in  the  male.  Among 
the  many  hundred  individuals  of  this  species 
which  I have  examined  at  the  breeding  sea- 
son, I have  nut  seen  a single  instance  of 
these  being  wanting,  or  of  their  varying  in 
position  and  number  in  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  Fur  they  are  nut  a conse- 
quence of  an  unusual  deficiency  of  feathers 
in  these  birds,  but  they  follow  the  most  pre- 
cise rules,  both  in  regard  to  position  and 
number,  and  furnish  a sure  specific  charac- 
ter of  the  difierent  boreal  aquatic  birds. 

Their  number  is  only  two ; in  my  prodro- 
mus, (p.  90,)  it  is  indeed  stated  that  the  La- 
rus tridactylus  has  from  three  to  four.  But 
I had  before  me  at  the  time  specimens  which 
were  only  commencing  the  process  .of  the 
removal  of  feathers  from  the  belly ; and  I 
doubt  not  but  that,  as  in  the  other  northern 
gulls,  these  difierent  patches  would  have 
united  into  a single  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen,  when  it  had  assumed  its  finished 
form.  The  Phalaropus,  Uria  grylle  and  alle 
Aka  torda.  Mormon  fratercula,  Lestris 
have  two  breeding  spots.  The  Uria  brutu 
nichii  and  troile-^  Puffinus  arcticus.  Sterna 
arctica,  Larus  f^’idactylus,  glaucus,  mari- 
nus,  and  the  Prooellaria  glacialis,  have  but 
one  spot.  One  of  the  most  important  dis- 
tinctions  between  the  Alca  torda  and  Uria 
troik  auctorum  is,  that  the  former  has  two, 
and  the  latter  but  on’  h;';  'ing  spot. 
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it  is  different  with  most  of  the  smaller  kinds:  during  (lie  whole  time  the  male 
sits  near  his  mate  upon  some  tree,  and  soothes  her  by  his  singing;  and  olici 
when  she  is  tired  takes  her  place,  and  patiently  continues  upon  the  nest  tjll 
she  returns.  Sometimes,  however,  the  eggs  acquire  a degree  of  heat  too  mucii 
for  the  purposes  of  hatching:  in  such  cases,  the  hen  leaves  them  to  cool 


little  ; and  then  returns  to  sit  with  her  i 

In  regard  to  position,  they  are  always  on 
the  belly,  never  on  the  breast;  and  when 
one  only  is  present,  it  is  constantly  in  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  when  two  exist,  they  are 
symmetrically  on  each  side.  Their  form  is 
circular,  and  proportioned  to  the  size  and 
number  of  the  eggs  whicn  they  have  to  cover. 
A central  spot  is  always  larger  than  each,  of 
a pair. 

Their  number  occasionally  corresponds  to 
tliat  of  the  eggs,  but  sometimes  there  are 
more  eggs  than  spots,  as  in  the  Lauras  : in 
the  j^lca  torda,  and  Monnon  fratercula,  (he 
spots  exceed  the  eggs  in  number.  When  a 
bird  has  more  eggs  than  spots,  these  are 
generally  large,  and  capable  of  including 
more  than  a single  egg.  When  the  spots  are 
more  numerous  than  the  eggs,  these  change 
their  position. 

The  Uriu  grille,  Lestris  caturracles,  po- 
marina  and  parasitica  have  two  eggs,  and 
two  breeding  spots.  The  Uria  Jirunnichii 
and  troile,  Puffinus  arctiaus  and  ProceL 
laria  gUiciaUs  have  one  egg,  and  one  spot. 
The  Vria  alle,  Aloa  torda,  and  Mormon  fra- 
tercula have  but  one  egg,  and  two  breeding 
spots. 

The  Phalaropus  cinereus  and  Platyrhin- 
chus  lay  four  eggs,  and  have  but  two  breeding 
spots.  The  Sterna  arctica,  Larus  glaucus, 
marinas,  and  tridactyliu,  have  sometimes 
three,  sometimes  two  eggs,  but  constantly 
only  one  breeding  spot. 

These  spots  are  not  entirely  meant  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a nest ; they  are,  therefore, 
nut  invariably  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
building  impulse.  Certainly,  the  species 
which  want  these  spots,  as  the  SuUi  and 
Carbo,  build  a nest ; most  of  those  also, 
which  are  jirovided  with  them  build  no  nest, 
a-s  the  Phalaropus,  Uria,  A lea,  Morindu, 
Puffinus,  Sterna,  Lestris,  Procellaria;  but 
the  genus  Larus  have  breeding  spots,  and 
build  nests. 

Their  presence  is,  therefore,  merely  a proof 
of  the  develupement  of  the  pairing  impulse, 
but  is  not  to  be  considered  as  synonymous 
with  the  laying  of  eggs  or  hatching.  Birds 
pluck  out  their  feathers  before  even  they  have 
joined  their  mates,  and  without  being  certain 
■of  breeding  that  year.  Therefore  I have 
found  them  in  May,  in  individuals  of  the 
Lestris  catarractes  and  Procellaria  glacialis, 
which  were  so  far  out  at  sea,  and  removed 
from  the  breeding  places  of  the  species,  that 
1 had  good  cause  for  reckoning  these  barren 
birds,  which  pass  the  summer  without  breed- 


perseverance  and  pleasure."' 

ing.  They  also-  exist  in  the  single  indivi- 
duals of  the  Lestris  parasitica,  which  flock 
about  together. 

Alter  hatching  is  over,  these  bare  spots 
are  very  quickly  again  covered  with  feathers. 
All  traces  of  them  have  disappeared  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  when  the  young  of  some 
species  are  not  yet  fledged. — Aroana  or 
^IBNCE,  1833. 

• On  thb  Dikkerbnt  Coi.ouits  ov  tub 
£aus  ov  Birds  — It  is  a remarkable  provi- 
sion of  nature,  that  birds  whose  nests  are 
most  exposed,  and  whose  eggs  are  most  open 
to  the  view  of  their  enemies,  lay  eggs  of 
which  the  colour  is  the  least  distinguishable 
from  that  of  surrounding  objects,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  eye  of  birds  or  of  other  plundering 
animals  ; while  birds,  the  eggs  of  which  have 
a bright,  decided  colour,  and  are  consequent- 
ly very  conspicuous,  either  conceal  their  nests 
in  hollows,  or  only  quit  their  eggs  during  the 
night,  or  begin  to  sit  immediately.  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  species  of  which 
the  nest  is  open,  and  the  female  brings  up 
the  brood  without  the  assistance  of  the  male, 
these  females  are  generally  of  a diflerent  co- 
lour from  the  male,  less  conspicuous,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  objects  around. 
The  foresight  of  nature  has,  therefore,  pro- 
vided for  the  preservation  of  the  species  of 
which  the  nest  is  altogether  exposed,  by  im- 
parting to  the  eggs  a colour  which  will  not 
betray  them  at  a distance,  while  she  could, 
without  inconvenience,  give  the  brightest 
colour  under  circumstances  where  the  eggs 
are  concealed  from  view.  Or,  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  numerous  birds  cun 
deposit  their  eggs  in  places  accessible  to  view, 
because  the  colour  of  the  eggs  makes  them 
confounded  with  the  surrounding  objects, 
while  other  birds  are  obliged  to  conceal  their 
nests,  because  the  conspicuous  colour  of  the 
eggs  would  have  attracted  their  enemies. 
Let  the  explanation,  however,  be  what  it  may 
the  fact  exists,  and  M.  Gloger,  who  has  exa- 
mined all  the  birds  of  Germany,  has  satisfac- 
torily proved  it. 

Eggs  must  be  distributed  into  two  series, 
according  as  their  colour  is  simple  or  mixed. 
The  simple  colours,  such  as  white,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  ate  the  brightest,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  dangerous  for  the  eggs. 

1.  The  pure  white,  the  most  treacherous 
of  colours,  is  found  among  birds  which  breed 
in  hollow  places,  like  the  woodpeckers,  the 
wrynecks,  the  roller,  the  merops,  the  king- 
fisher, the  snow-bunting,  the  rebin,  the  watu; 
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. the  young,  as  was  said,  seems  to  be  the  great  sera  of  « 

bird  s happniess.  Nothing  can  at  that  time  exceed  its  spirit  and  industry:  the 
most  timid  becomes  courageous  in  the  defence  of  its  young.  Birds  of  the  rapa- 
cious kind,  at  this  season,  become  more  than  usually  fierce  and  active.  'I'liev 
carry  their  prey,  yet  throbbing  with  lite,  to  the  nest,  and  early  accustom  ilieiV 
young  to  habits  of  slaughter  and  cruelty.  Nor  are  those  of  milder  natures  less 
busily  employed  ; the  little  birds  then  discontinue  their  singing,  taken  up  with 
more  important  pursuits  of  common  subsistence. 

While  tlie  young  are  yet  unfledged,  and  continue  in  the  nest,  the  old  ones 
take  care  to  provide  them  with  a regular  supply  ; and  lest  one  should  take  all 
nourishment  from  the  rest,  they  feed  each  of  the  young  in  their  turn.  If  they 


owzel,  the  swallow,  the  martin.  It  is  only 
among  these  birds  that  the  eggs  are  of  a re- 
madcable  whiteness.  The  eggs  are  also 
white  among  some  species  which,  like  the 
domestic  swallow,  certain  passeres,  the  trog- 
lodites,  &c.  constructed  their  nests  with  such 
narrow  openings,  that  the  eye  of  their  ene- 
mies cannot  penetrate  within.  White  eggs 
are  also  foimd  with  birds  that  quit  them  only 
dunng  the  night,  or  at  least  very  late  during 
the  day,  such  as  the  owls%nd  falcons.  Lastly, 
this  colour  is  found  among  birds  which  have 
only  one  or  two  eggs,  and  sit  immediately  after, 
like  the  pigeons,  the  boobies,  and  the  petrels. 

2 As  to  the  bright  green  or  blue  colour,  it 
is  tnund  to  belong  to  many  species  which 
make  their  nests  in  hollows,  like  the  starling, 
the  bullfinch,  the  flycatcher,  &c.  In  the 
second  place,  this  colour  is  common  to  the 
eggs  of  birds,  the  nests  of  which  are  con- 
structed with  green  moss,  or  placed  at  least 
in  ihe  midst  of  grass,  but  always  well  con- 
cealed, such,  for  example,  as  the  tomtit, 
linuet,  &c.  Lastly,  green  eggs  are  met  with 
among  many  strong  birds  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  plunderers,  like  the  herons. 

3.  A light  green  colour,  verging  towards  a 
yellowish  tint,  is  found  among  the  eggs  of 
the  many  gallinacesB  which  lay  among  the 
grass  without  making  a finished  nest,  which 
soon  disappears  beneath  the  quantity  of  eggs ; 
like  the  hoopoe,  the  perdrix  cinereus,  the  phea- 
sant. The  same  colour  is  also  remarked  among 
several  of  the  palmipedes,  which  quit  their 
eggs  when  they  lay  them,  but  which  are  at- 
tentive in  watching  them,  as  the  swans,  the 
geese,  the  ducks,  the  divers,  &c.  The  eggs  of 
certain  great  birds  which  make  their  nests  in 
the  open  air,  but  are  well  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, are  a dirty  white,  as  may  be  observed 
among  the  vultures,  eagles,  and  storks. 

Among  the  eggs  of  a mixed  colour,  they 
are  to  be  distinguished  which  have  a white 
ground,  and  those  of  which  the  ground  diflers 
from  white.  The  eggs  with  a white  ground 
are  those  of  the  European  oriole,  the  long- 
tailed tit,  the  cole-tit,  the  nut-hatch,  the 
creeper,  and  the  common  swallow.  Most  of 
the  eggs  with  a white  ground  are  concealed 
in  well-covered  nests.  The  eggs  of  a mixed 
colour,  and  of  which  the  ground  is  not  white, 
at  least  of  a pure  white,  are  those  of  the  lark. 


the  grasshopper-lark,  the  yellow-hammer,  the 
wagtail,  &c. ; then  the  crows,  the  jays,  the 
thrushes,  the  quails,  &c.,  with  most  of  the 
singing  birds,  the  colour  of  the  inteiiorof 
whose  nest  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  eggs. 

We  have  inserted  an  abstract  of  M.  (iloger’s 
paper,  from  the  attention  which  his  hypo^ 
thesis  seems  to  have  met  with  from  conti- 
nental naturalists.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
been  led  to  conclude  that  he  is  among  the 
number  of  philosophers  who  first  imagine  a 
system,  and  then  would  elaborate  facts  to 
support  it.  The  rooks,  for  example,  build  a 
nest  particularly  exposed  on  the  highest  trees  ; 
the  jackdaws  conceal  theirs  in  holes,  while 
the  lapwing,  woodcock,  and  snipe  lay  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  yet  the  colour  of  the  eggs  of 
all  these  birds  is  nearly  identical ; again  the 
blackbird  and  song-thrush  are  birds  of  very 
similar  habits  ; they  build  in  the  same  places^ 
but  the  blackbird  lays  a dull,  rusty-coloured 
egg,  and  the  thrush  a clear  blue  one,  with  a 
few  dark,  well-defined  spots.  The  wood- 
peckers, it  is  asserted,  lay  white  eggs,  they 
ought,  according  to  the  theory,  but  their 
practices  seem  very  difierent.  The  hawks 
which  are  so  able  and  accustomed  to  defend 
their  nests,  we  should  expect  to  find  with 
pure  white  eggs,  but  they  are  dull-coloured 
and  inconspicuous;  the  buzzards,  the  most 
cowardly  among  the  tribe,  have  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  eggs  of  that  tribe.  '1  lie 
magpie  is  a strong  bird,  its  eggs  well  con- 
cealed, and  the  nest  fortified ; but  the  colour 
of  this  egg  is  dull,  like  the  rook,  woodcock, 
&c.  Two  very  similar  eggs  are  those  of  the  red-: 
start  and  hedgesparrow ; the  Ibrmer  builds  in 
holes,  the  latter  does  not.  The  cuckoo  very 
commonly  selects  the  nest  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  a spotted  brown  egg  among  bright 
blue.  Now  if  we  admit  that  the  brightest 
white  eggs  are  to  be  found  in  birds  whose 
nests  are  the  most  concealed,  as  the  king- 
fisher, wryneck,  wrens,  tits,  sjiarrows,  and 
especially  the  sand-martin,  may  we  not  infer 
that,  because  the  interior  of  these  nests  is 
peculiarly  dark,  the  bright  white  colour  is 
convenient  to  the  bird,  to  enable  her  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ? At  all  events,  we  must  regard 
M.  Gloger’s  hypothesis  as  ingenious,  rather 
than  supported  by  facts.— Aucana  ov 
ENCE,  lb30. 
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perceive  that  man  has  been  busy  with  their  nest,  or  has  handled  the  little  ones, 
they  abandon  the  place  by  ni^ht,  and  provide  their  brood  a more  secure,  though 
le.ss  commodious  retreat.  W hen  the  whole  family  is  fully  plumed,  and  capable 
of  avoiding  danger  by  flight,  they  are  then  led  forth  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  taught  the  paternal  art  of  providing  for  their  subsistence.  They  are  led  to 
the  places  where  their  food  lies ; (hey  are  shown  the  method  of  discovering  or 
carrying  it  away;  and  then  led  back  to  the  nest  for  a day  or  two  longer.  At 
length  when  they  are  completely  qualified  to  shift  for  themselves,  the  old  ones 
take  them  abroad,  and  leading  them  to  the  accustomed  places,  forsake  them  for 
the  last  time  ; and  all  future  connexion  is  ever  at  an  end. 

Those  birds  which  are  hatched  and  sent  out  earliest  in  the  season  are  the 
most  strong  and  vigorous  ; those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  have  been  delayed  till 
the  midst  of  summer,  are  more  feeble  and  tender,  and  sometimes  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  rigonrs  of  the  ensuing  winter.  Birds  themselves  seem  sensible  of 
this  difference,  and  endeavour  to  produce  early  in  the  spring.  If,  however, 
their  efforts  are  obstructed  by  having  their  nests  robbed,  or  some  similar  acci- 
dent, they  still  persevere  in  their  efforts  for  a progeny ; and  it  often  happens 
that  some  are  thus  retarded  till  the  midst  of  winter.  What  number  of  eggs  any 
bird  can  lay  in  the  course  of  a season  is  not  ascertained ; but  this  is  true,  that 
such  as  would  have  laid  but  two  or  three  at  the  most,  if  their  nests  be  robbed 
or  their  eggs  stolen,  will  lay  above  ten  or  twelve.^ 

Birds  in  general,  though  they  have  so  much  to  fear  from  man  and  from  each 
other,  are  seldom  scared  a.vay  from  their  usual  haunts.|  Although  they  be  so 


* Nidivication. — The  nidification  and 
breeding  of  the  feathered  tribes  are  extra- 
ordinary. There  is  one  circumstance  which 
more  than  any  other  is  calculated  to  excite 
surprise,  viz.  the  faculty  in  birds  of  being  able 
to  deposit  eggs  at  pleasure.  If  for  instance 
a partridge  is  disturbed  during  the  period  of 
Liying,  or  if  the  eggs  deposited  be  destroyed, 
she  will  abandon  laying,  seek  another  nest, 
and  deposit  in  it  the  usual  number  of  eggs. 
But  this  faculty  is  not  confined  to  the  part- 
ridge ; it  is  general  to  the  feathered  tribes. 
When  a magpie  has  deposited  two  eggs  in 
her  nest,  if  one  be  taken  away,  she  will  drop 
another  ; and  the  process  may  be  continued : 
thus  as  long  as  one  egg  is  left,  the  bird  will 
cuntinne  to  lay  to  the  amount  of  four  times 
her  usual  number.  They  thus  possess  the 
faculty  of  suspending  the  ojierations  of  na- 
ture, and  renewing  them  at  pleasure. — Ed. 

Why  Biuds  are  Oviparous. — From  what 
has  been  said  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
(says  Sir  Charles  Bell.)  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  being  a necessary  concomitant  of 
muscular  strength,  we  see  why  birds,  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  as  well  as  by  the 
conformation  of  their  skeleton,  walk  badly. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  in  observing  bow 
their  lightness  is  adapted  for  flight,  it  is 
remarkable  how  small  an  addition  to  their 
bodies  will  prevent  them  rising  on  the  wing. 
If  the  griffon-vulture  be  frightened  after  his 
repast,  he  must  disgorge  before  he  flies ; and 
the  condor,  in  the  same  circumstances,  is 
taken  by  the  Indians,  like  a quadruped,  by 
throwing  a lasso  over  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  relations  of  g'eat  functions  in  the 
auiinal  economy.  Birds  i u oviparous  be- 


cause they  never  could  have  risen  on  the 
wing  had  they  been  viviparous  ; if  the  full 
stomach  of  a carnivorous  bird  retard  its  flight, 
we  perceive  that  it  could  not  have  carried  its 
young.  The  light  body,  the  quill  feathers, 
the  bill,  and  the  laying  of  eggs,  are  all  neces- 
sarily connected. — Bridgewater  Treatises. 

Preservation  op  Eggs. — As  it  is  of  great 
importance  in  a zoological  view,  to  be  able  to 
transport  eggs  fresh  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, the  best  method  of  effecting  this,  is  to 
varnish  them  with  gum  arabic,  and  then  im- 
bed them  in  pounded  charcoal.  The  gum  ara- 
bic answers  better  than  varnish,  (sometimes 
used,)  as  it  can  easily  be  removed  by  water  ; 
and  the  bed  of  charcoal,  by  maintaining  around 
the  eggs  a pretty  uniform  temperature,  pre- 
vents them  I'rom  suffering  from  the  great 
alterations  of  heat  and  cold,  experienced  in 
conveying  them  to  diflPerent  countries. — Ed. 

f Habits  op  Birds. — The  coutinuance 
of  a nest  in  the  same  spot  for  several  year^  is 
more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  migratory 
birds  than  in  that  of  magpies,  which  do  not 
migrate,  and  seldom  go  to  any  considerable 
distance  from  their  breeding  trees.  There 
has  been  in  a garden  adjacent  to  ours,  the 
nest  of  a blackcap  for  a succession  of  years, 
and  brootls  have  been  successively  reared 
there,  without  any  observable  increase  in  th** 
population  of  the  species.  Yet  this  bird, 
which  is  little  bigger  than  a wren,  weighing 
only  half  an  ounce,  has  to  traverse  annually 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  proba 
bly  a great  proportion  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
exjiosed  of  course  to  numerous  accidents,  as 
well  as  to  occasional  scarcity  of  its  apprv/- 
priate  food.  From  the  regular  annual  restw 
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perfectly  formed  for  a wandering  life,  and  are  supplied  with  powers  to  satisfy 
ail  their  appetites,  though  never  so  remote  from  the  object,  though  they  are  so 
well  litted  for  changing  place  with  ease  and  rapidity,  yet  the  greatest  number 
remain  contented  in  the  districts  where  they  have  been  bred,  and  by  no  means 
exert  their  desires  in  proportion  to  tlieir  endowments.  The  rook,  if  undis- 
turbed, never  desires  to  leave  his  native  grove  ; the  blackbird  still  frequents  its 
accustomed  hedge  ; and  the  redbreast,  though  seemingly  mild,  claims  a certain 
district,  from  whence  he  seldom  moves,  but  drives  out  every  one  of  the  same 
species  from  thence  without  pity.  They  are  excited  to  migration  by  no  other 
motives  but  those  of  fear,  climate,  or  hunger.  It  must  be  from  one  of  these 
powerful  motives  that  the  birds,  which  are  called  birds  of  passage,  every  year 
forsake  us  for  some  time,  and  make  their  regular  and  expected  returns.  'I'hey 
unite  together  in  some  open  place,  for  some  days  before  their  deparlwre,  and, 
by  an  odd  kind  of  chattering,  seem  to  debate  on  the  method  to  proceed.  When 
their  plan  is  resolved  upon,  they  all  take  flight  together,  and  often  appear  in 
such  numbers,  that  to  mariners  at  sea,  they  seem  like  a cloud  that  rests  upon 
the  horizon. 

This  migration  from  the  north  usually  begins  in  September,  when  they  quit 
their  retreats,  and  disperse  themselves  over  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe  the  order  of  their  flight:  they  generally  range 
themselves  in  a long  line,  or  they  sometimes  make  their  march  angularly,  two 
lines  uniting  in  the  centre  like  the  letter  V reversed.  The  bird  which  leads  to 
the  point  seems  to  cleave  the  air,  to  facilitate  the  passage  for  those  which  are  at 
follow."'^  When  fatigued  with  this  laborious  station,  it  falls  back  into  one  of 


ration,  however,  of  this  nest  at  the  same  spot, 
it  is  obvious  that  one,  if  not  both  of  the 
blackcaps,  must  liavu  been  wont  to  perform 
this  extensive  migration  to  and  from  Africa 
as  safely  as  the  more  hardy  cuckoo  or  the 
more  swift-wing^sl  swallow.  During  the 
spring  of  1831,  the  blackcaps,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  birds,  from  their  keeping 
to  the  same  place  of  nestling,  were  more  than 
usually  late  in  arriving;  for  in  another  garden 
about  a mile  ofi',  there  were  young  in  the 
hereditary  nest  of  blackcaps  before  our  little 
neighbours  made  their  appearance  from  the 
south.  When  they  did  arrive,  their  attention 
was  immediately  attracted  by  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  hearing  the  loud  song  of  a 
rival  in  the  vicinity  of  their  premises.  This 
was  a cock  blackcap,  which  we  had  purchased 
the  preceding  autumn  in  the  bird-market  at 
Paris,  and  which  was  daily  hung  out  in  his 
cage  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine, 
within  a gunshot  of  their  usual  place  of  nest 
ling.  The  wild  birds  did  not  appear  to  like 
the  little  stranger  at  all;  and  the  cock  kept 
Hying  around  the  cage,  alternately  exhibiting 
curiosity,  fear,  anger,  defiance,  and  triumphant 
exultation.  Sometimes  he  would  flit  from 
branch  to  branch  of  the  nearest  tree,  silently 
peeping  into  the  cage  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness ; all  at  once  he  would  dart  ofi'  to  a 
great  distance,  as  if  afraid  that  he  was 
about  to  be  similarly  imprisoned ; or  getting 
the  l>et;er  of  his  fears,  he  would  perch  on  a 
conspicuous  bough  and  snap  his  bill,  calling 
check,  check,  seemingly  in  a great  passion  ; 
again  he  would  sing  his  loudest  notes  by  way 
of  challenge,  or  perhaps  meaning  to  express 


his  independence  and  superiority.  Our  cage 
bird,  meanwhile,  was  by  no  means  a passive 
spectator  of  all  this  ; and  never  failed,  on  tlie 
appearance  of  the  other,  to  give  voice  to  liis 
best  song  and  to  endeavour  to  outsing  him, 
since  he  could  not  get  at  him  to  engage  in 
personal  conflict. 

This  sort  of  altercation  continued  for  more 
than  a week,  but  the  wild  bird  became  gradu- 
ally less  eager  to  pry  into  the  cage,  or  to  take 
any  other  notice  of  the  cage-bird  ; and  at 
length  ceased  altogether  to  approach  it,  his 
attention  being  now  wholly  occupierl  in  at- 
tending to  his  mate,  and  aiding  her  in  build- 
ing their  nest.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
though  on  their  first  appearance,  they  resorted 
to  the  garden  where  the  nest  had  hitherto 
been  built,  they  finally  fixed  their  residence 
in  another  garden,  at  some  distance,  induced 
no  doubt  by  the  vicinity  of  our  cage-bird  to 
their  former  haunts.  The  distance  of  the 
place  to  which  they  removed  is  such,  that  we 
can  readily  hear  the  song  of  the  cock,  and 
onr  bird  is  no  less  eager  to  answer  and  to  en- 
deavour to  outsing  him  than  at  first ; while, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  wild  bird 
seems  no  longer  interested  in  such  rivalry, 
and  sings  as  if  his  only  concern  was  to  please 
himself  and  his  mate. — Hauits  ov  Bikus, 
in  the  series  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

* Flight  ov  Birds. — Why  do  geese  fly 
in  a string  P or  why  as  they  frequently  do  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  > pointed  ? Ornitho- 
logists say  that  it  is  easier  for  them  thus  to 
cleave  the  air. . When  the  bird  at  the  head 
of  the  string,  or  he  at  the  point  of  the  V, 
becomes  fatigued  with  smoothing  the  way  for 
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the  wings  of  iho  lile,  while  another  takes  its  place.  With  us  they  make  their 
appearance  about  tlie  beginning  of  October,  circulate  iirst  round  our  shores, 
and  when  compelled  by  severe  frost,  betake  themselves  to  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

It  has  been  often  a subject  of  astonishment,  how  animals  to  all  appearance 
so  dull  and  irrational  should  perform  such  long  journeys,  should  know  whither 
to  steer,  and  when  to  set  out  upon  such  a great  undertaking.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  instinct  which  governs  all  their  other  actions  operates  also  here. 
I’hey  rather  follow  the  weather  than  the  country  ; they  steer  only  from  colder 
or  warmer  climates  into  those  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  finding  the  variations 
of  the  air  as  they  proceed  in  their  favour,  go  on  till  they  find  land  to  repose  on. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  have  any  memory  of  the  country  where  they 
might  have  spent  a former  winter ; it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  see  the 
country  to  which  they  travel,  from  their  height  in  the  air;  since,  though  they 
mounted  for  miles,  the  convexity  of  the  globe  would  intercept  their  view  ; it 
must  therefore  only  be,  that  they  go  on  as  they  continue  to  perceive  the  atmo- 
sphere more  suitable  to  their  present  wants  and  dispositions. 

All  this  seems  to  be  pretty  plain  ; but  there  is  a circumstance  attending  the 
migration  of  swallows  which  wraps  this  subject  in  great  obscurity.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  they  are  seen  migrating  into  warmer  climates,  and  that  in 
amazing  numbers,  at  the  approach  of  the  European  winter."^  Their  return  into 


the  rest,  he  falls  behind,  and  another  takes 
his  place ; and  so  of  each  individual  in  suc- 
cession. We  are  always  very  sceptical  when 
a birdnnan  becomes  oracular ; and  we  should 
like  to  know  if  a fleet  would  make  more  pro- 
gress when  made  to  sail  in  the  V form  than 
if  extended  in  a line.  If  the  first  bird  smooth 
the  way  for  the  second,  how  does  this  happen  ? 
Uy  sheltering  it  from  the  wind  ? But  then 
geese  do  not  always  fly  against  the  wind ; 
and  besides  the  form  of  a goose  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  break  the  wind.  Many  birdk  besides 
geese  fly  in  the  same  manner,  cormorants 
and  gannets  for  example.  Several  circum- 
rtances  are  to  be  attended  to  before  we  may 
season  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
(lirds  that  do  not  fly  to  great  distances  never 
jiroceed  in  lines.  Thus  a covey  or  pack  of 
grouse  always  flies  in  confusion.  Secondly, 
all  birds  that  remove  to  great  distances  do 
not  fly  in  lines.  Thus  rooks  never  do  so, 
nor  do  fieldfares,  nor  snowTbuntings.  It  is 
among  the  aquatic  birds  that  we  find  most  of 
the  species  that  fly  thus : — for  example  the 
swan,  the  various  kinds  of  geese,  many  ducks, 
the  ganuet,  the  puffin,  &c.  But  all  aquatic 
birds  do  not  so  fly.  Thus  gulls,  petrels,  terns, 
^c.  fly  irregularly  Many  of  the  waders  also 
assume  the  linear  form  in  flying ; for  instance, 
the  stork,  the  heron,  the  common  plover  occa- 
sionally, and  many  others.  There  aie  other 
circumstances  required  to  be  noticed.  Such  as 
we  have  before  indicated,  however,  we  have 
only  mentioned  to  show  that  conjectures  are 
of  no  real  utility  in  natural  history,  and  that 
a mere  list  of  names  of  birds,  with  straggling 
remarks,  does  nut  constitute  a history  of  those 
animals. — Ed. 

* Pkoqnostics  ok  Weather  indicated 
ax  Birds  and  other  Animals. — Birds,  al- 
tiiyilgh  placed  by  their  organization  in  an 


inferior  rank  to  mammiferous  animals,  appi'ar 
nevertheless  more  sensible  to  the  variations 
and  influences  of  the  air  which  they  inhabit, 
than  other  creatures  which  live  upon  the 
earth.  Amongst  the  ancients,  in  times  the 
most  remote,  birds  were  omens  of  bad  or  good 
luck ; their  flight  was  studied,  and  favour- 
able or  sinister  presages  drawn  from  it;  seve- 
ral of  them  were  even  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  The  predictions  which  they  fur- 
nished or  gave  rise  to  were  considered  by 
country  people  as  so  many  oracles  emanating 
from  the  Divinity  himself.  Nor  is  it  merely 
the  simple  peasant  of  those  early  ages  whose 
attention  they  have  excited ; every  naturalist, 
sportsman,  or  admirer  of  nature,  has  avowed 
that  all  animals,  from  the  insect  to  the  most 
powerful  of  formed  beasts,  has  a presentiment 
of  the  changes  of  the  weather  before  any  ba- 
rometer, thermometer,  or  other  meteorological 
instrument  has  indicated  the  least  variation 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  navigator  often  consults  them,  and  is 
rarely  deceived  by  their  prognostics;  the 
sportsman,  and  all  who  arc  obliged  to  pass 
great  part  of  their  time  in  woods  and  forests, 
must  have  made  similar  observations. 

The  author’s  intention  is  nut  to  describe  all 
the  qualities  which  enable  animals  to  foretell 
the  weather,  but  merely  to  draw  the  attention 
of  observing,  persons  to  a oubject  so  little 
known. 

Signs  of  fine  weather.  1st.  By  Birds, 
When  the  fisher-martin  (Alcedo  hispida)  and 
the  ducks  Quit  the  land,  and  take  refuge 
towards  the  sea ; when  kites  and  bitterns  cry 
out  as  they  fly ; swallows  rise  very  liigh  in 
the  air,  (because  the  flies  then  keep  in  the 
upper  regions ;)  crows  and  sparrow-hawks  cry 
frequently  and  strongly ; turtles  coo  slowly ; 
the  redbreast  rises  iiite  the  air  and  singly ; 
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Europe  is  also  as  well  attested  about  the  beginning  of  summer;  but  we  have 
another  account  which  serves  to  prove  tliat  numbers  of  them  continue  torpid 
here  during  the  winter ; and  like  bats,  make  their  retreiit  into  old  walls,  the 
hollow  ot  trees,  or  even  sink  into  the  deepest  lakes,  and  lind  security  for  the 
winter  season,  by  remaining  there  in  clusters  at  tlie  bottom.  I lowever,  this 
latter  circumstance  may  be,  their  retreat  into  old  walls  is  too  well  authenticated 
to  remain  a doubt  at  present.^  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  account  for  this 


owls  screech ; wrens  (Syfo/a  troglodytes')  siiif^ 
from  nine  to  ten  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  from  four  to  five;  after  that  time 
their  song  announces  rain. 

2ndly.  By  other  animals. — When  frogs 
that  are  inclosed  in  glasses  rise  to  the  highest 
part;  glow-worms  move  about  in  vast  numbers 
of  an  evening ; insects  and  flies  sport  in  the 
air  after  sunset ; bats  appear  late  ; and  spiders 
spin  quietly  and  spread  their  nets  widely. 

Indications  of  rain.  IsL  By  Birds. — 
When  the  large  black  sea-gulls,  cormorants, 
and  birds  that  delight  in  tempests,  as  well  as 
fresh  water  birds  and  others,  seek  the  rivers 
and  bathe  themselves  with  much  noise ; 
ducks  and  geese  plunge,  shake  themselves, 
and  are  very  noisy;  wild  geese  fly  high  and 
wildly  ; plovers  become  restless,  flying  here 
and  there,  and  uttering  their  piercing  cries ; 
ravens  and  rooks  collect  in  groups,  and  sepa- 
rate almost  immediately ; the  ravens  in  the 
morning  and  the  crows  in  the  evening  utter 
continual  cries  and  walk  separately  on  the 
sand ; the  swallows  fly  low ; magpies  are 
very  noisy ; domestic  fowls  play  in  the  dust ; 
partridges,  pigeons,  and  smaller  birds  roll  in 
the  sand ; the  cock  crows  immediately  after 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  (when  on  the  contrary, 
the  cock  struts  about  during  rain  it  is  a sign 
that  it  will  soon  cease ;)  the  chaffinch  raises 
its  melancholy  note ; the  woodlark,  linnet, 
sparrow,  and  redbreast  cry  and  sing  from  day- 
break ; peacocks  and  owls  scream  louder  and 
offener  than  usual  during  the  night ; hens  are 
ouger  scratching  for  their  vermin,  and  those 
insects  then  penetrate  deeper  into  the  skin. 

2ndly.  By  other  animals. — When  beasts 
snap  at  the  air  towards  the  south  ; red  deer, 
sheep,  and  goats  jump  about  a great  deal  and 
are  quarrelsome  ; hogs  play  and  scatter  their 
food  about ; cats  rub  their  faces  and  ears ; 
dogs  are  restless,  scratch  the  ground,  eat 
grass,  growl,  and  bark ; foxes  bark  and  wolves 
howl ; moles  throw  up  the  earth  higher  than 
usual ; frogs  croak  much  and  take  refuge  in 
the  meadows  ; bats  do  not  quit  their  retreats 
of  an  evening  ; spiders  work  but  little,  make 
very  short  webs,  and  retire  to  their  corners; 
flies  sting  horses  and  cattle  in  the  legs,  and 
fly  about  tumultuously ; the  fish  cohitis fossi- 

troubles  the  water,  and  the  earthworm 
removes  the  soil. 

Birds  afford  the  following  presages  of  wind  : 
— when  sea-birds  and  those  that  frequent 
rnarshes,  fly  in  clouds  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
•■'’ort  about  there,  especially  in  the  morning ; 


when  those  that  delight  in  storms  take  refuge 
upon  the  masts  of  ships ; when  wild  geese 
fly  high  and  in  flocks,  and  direct  their  course 
to  the  east;  water-fowls  are  agitated  and  cry 
out;  the  whoop  cries  very  loud;  the  fisher- 
martin  flies  towards  land,  and  the  cormis 
frugilegus  cleaves  the  air  rajiidly,  and  sports 
on  the  margin  of  the  water.  It  is  notorious 
hares  have  a presentiment  of  wind,  and  they 
often  lie  down  for  ten  hours  beforehand,  in 
the  quarters  where  it  will  be  most  felt.— Ar- 
cana OK  Science  kor  1828. 

* Torpor. — This  state  is  obviously  analo- 
gous to  sleep ; but  it  differs  from  sleep  in 
being  occasioned  solely  by  temperature.  Al- 
most all  animals  seem  to  be  susceptible  of 
this  state,  not  even  excepting  man  ; for  the 
apparent  death  produced  by  cold  is  probably 
nothing  else  but  a species  of  torpor,  out  of 
which  the  animal,  in  most  cases,  might  be 
roused,  if  the  requisite  caution  in  applying  the 
heat  were  attended  to ; for  death,  in  most 
cases,  seems  to  be  produced,  not  by  cold,  but 
by  the  incautious  application  of  heat,  which 
bursts  the  vesse/s,  and  destroys  the  texture  of 
the  body.  It  is  well  known  that  if  any  part 
of  the  body  be  frost-bitten,  an  incautious 
application  of  heat  infallibly  produces  morti- 
fication, and  destroys  the  part.  There  is  a 
remarkable  example,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
page  265,  of  a woman  almost  naked,  lying 
buried  for  six  days  under  the  snow,  and  yet 
recovering.  In  this  case,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  avoid  supposing  that  the  woman  must 
have  been  in  a state  of  torpor,  otherwise  she 
would  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  find  her 
way  home. — Ku. 

Migra’I'ion.  Many  authentic  facts  prove 
the  migration  of  our  summer  birds ; and  that 
they  desert  the  temperate  zone  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  to  seek  a better  climate  in 
lower  latitudes.  Besides  all  the  tribes  of 
birds  of  passage  feed  upon  insects  which  dis- 
appear and  become  torpid,  either  in  a perfect 
or  embryo  state,  soon  after  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox ; they  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  migrate 
southward,  in  search  of  their  natural  food. 
The  winter-birds  of  passage  forsake  the  frosty 
confines  of  the  arctic  circle,  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe ; 
the  jacksnipe,  redwing,  woodcock,  and  field- 
fare are  of  this  tribe.  About  the  end  of 
April  they  return  to  the  north,  to  pass  the 
breeding  sea.son.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
swallows  winter  in  different  parts  of  Afiie.i. 
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difference  in  these  animals  thus  variously  preparing  to  encounter  the  winter,  ft 
was  supposed  that  in  some  of  them  the  blood  might  lose  its  motion  by  the  cold, 
and  that  thus  they  were  rendered  torpid  by  the  severity  of  the  season  ; but  Bufl'on 
' having  placed  many  of  this  tribe  in  an  ice-house,  found  that  the  same  cold  by 
which  their  blood  was  congealed  was  fatal  to  the  animal ; it  remains,  therefore,  a 
doubt  to  this  hour  whether  there  may  not  be  a species  of  swallows,  to  all  external 
appearance  like  the  rest,  but  differently  formed  within,  so  as  to  lit  them  for  a state 
ofinsensibility  during  the  winter  here.  It  was  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  swallows 
found  thus  torpid  were  such  only  as  were  too  weak  to  undertake  the  migration, 
or  were  hatched  too  late  to  join  the  general  convoy ; but  it  was  upon  these  that 
Buffon  tried  his  experiment;  it  was  these  that  died  under  the  operation. 

Thus  there  are  some  birds  which  by  migrating  make  an  habitation  of  every 
part  of  the  earth ; but  in  general  every  climate  has  birds  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone  are  but  little  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  plumage  ; but  then  the  smaller  kinds  make  up  for  this  defect 
fiy  the  melody  of  their  voices.'^  The  ‘birds  of  the  torrid  zone  are  very  bright 
and  vivid  in  their  colours;  but  they  have  screaming  voices,  or  are  totally  silent. 
The  frigid  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  seas  abound  with  fish,  are  stocked 
with  birds  of  the  aquatic  kind,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  in  Europe  ; and 
these  are  generally  clothed  with  a warmer  coat  of  feathers  ; or  they  have  large 
quantities  of  fat  lying  underneath  the  skin,  which  serves  to  defend  them  from 
the  rigours  of  the  climate.’)' 


* SiNGiNQ  Biros  op  thr  Old  and  New 
World. — It  is  a very  unfounded  notion  that 
in  the  new  world  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
birds  take  the  place  of  the  power  of  song.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear  from  Wilson’s 
American  Ornithology,  that  the  American 
song-birds  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Europe,  and  many  of  them  superior 
to  our  most  celebrated  songsters. — Arcana 
OP  Science,  1829. 

f PLuuAaB  OP  Birds. — It  is  observable 
in  many  varieties  of  birds  that  the  males  are 
furnished  with  plumage  of  the  most  beautiful 
description,  while  the  females  are  of  a dull, 
earthy  colour.  It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  for  this,  and  one  which  always  gives 
me  pleasiue  to  reflect  upon  ; for  if  so  much 
care  is  taken  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the 
preservation  of  an  insignificant  bird,  may  we 
not,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  look  to  the 
same  source  for  protection,  if  we  rightly  and 
sincerely  apply  for  it. 

If  hen-birds,  who  sit  and  are  exposed  to 
the  view  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  had  the 
same  gaudy  colours  as  the  male,  they  would 
presently  be  discovered  and  destroyed  ; where- 
as by  having  plumage  of  a dull,  or  earthy  co- 
lour, they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  sit,  and  thus  escape 
observation  and  destruction.  This  is  parti- 
cularly shown  in  the  pheasant,  peacock,  and 
duck  tribe.  What  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  plumage  of  the  male  bird,  while 
that  of  the  female  is  so  dull  that  it  appears 
to  belong  to  another  species.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  chaffinch,  yellow- 
hammer,  and  many  other  birds  that  might  be 
mentioned  ; while  the  plumage  of  the  male 
anil  lemale  falcon,  swan,  laven,  owl,  and 


other  species  of  birds  who  are  able  to  defend 
themselves  is  the  same. — Jesse’s  Gleanings. 

Plumage  op  Hen  Birds. — The  shooting 
season  of  1827,  having  been  unusually  pro- 
ductive of  hen-pheasants,  which  assumed 
mote  or  less  the  appearance  of  the  male, 
much  discussion  arose  on  this  change.  From 
a paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  entitled 
“ On  the  change  in  the  ■plumage  of  some 
hen-pheasants f communicated  by  W.  Mor- 
gan, Esq.  F.R.S.,  we  learn  that  the  author, 
having  had  many  opportunities  of  examining 
the  parts,  as  respecting  both  the  pheasant 
and  the  domestic  fowl,  was  induced  to  notice 
the  internal  peculiarities  which  invariably 
accompany  this  transformation.  According 
to  an  opinion  of  John  Hunter  and  of  Dr. 
Bulter,  the  change  only  takes  place  at  an 
advanced  age;  but  Mr.  Yarrel,  F.R.S.,  con- 
siders the  facts  in  his  possession  at  variance 
with  this  idea,  and  that  the  appearances  in 
question  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and 
may  even  be  produced  artificially.  In  all  the 
instances  examined  by  him  the  sexual  organs 
were  found  diseased,  and  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  in  proportion  to  the  change  of  plu- 
mage. The  ovarium  was  shmnk,  purple,  and 
hard;  the  oviduct  diseased,  and  the  caind 
obliterated  at  the  upper  part.  Having  opened 
a hen-pheasant  in  her  natural  plumage,  foi 
the  sake  of  comparison,  he  found  a similar 
diseased  state  of  the  organs  to  exist,  thus 
proving  that  the  disease  must  exist  some  time 
before  the  corresponding  change  of  feathers 
takes  place.  He  observes  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  among  numerous 
broods  of  pheasamts  reared  by  hand,  some 
females,  which,  at  the  early  age  of  four 
months,  produce  the  brightest  plumage  of 
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In  all  countries,  however,  birds  are  a more  lonjr-livrd  class  of  animals  (hati 
the  quadmpeds  or  insects  of  the  same  climate.  '1  he  life  of  man  himself  is  but 
short,  when  compared  to  what  some  of  them  enjoy.  It  is  said  that  swans  have 
been  known  to  live  three  hundred  years  ; geese  are  often  seen  to  live  fourscore, 
while  linnets  and  other  little  birds,  though  imprisoned  in  cages,  are  often  found 
to  reach  fourteen  or  fifteen.  How  birds,  whose  age  of  perfection  is  much  more 
early  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  should  yet  live  comparatively  so  much  longer, 
is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for ; perhaps,  as  their  bones  are  lighter,  and  more 
porous  than  those  of  quadrupeds,  there  are  fewer  obstructions  in  the  animal 
machine ; and  nature  thus  finding  more  room  for  the  operations  of  life,  it  is 
carried  on  to  a greater  extent. 

All  birds  in  general  are  less  than  quadrupeds ; that  is,  the  greate.st  of  one 
class  far  surpass  the  gre;itest  of  the  other  in  magnitude.  The  ostrich,  whicli  is 
the  greatest  of  birds,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  elephant ; and  the  smallest 
humming-bird,  which  is  the  least  of  the  class,  is  still  far  more  minute  than  the 
mouse.  In  these  the  extremities  of  nature  are  plainly  discernible  ; and  in 
forming  them  she  appears  to  have  been  doubtful  in  her  operations  ; the  ostrich, 
seemingly  covered  with  hair,  and  incapable  of  flight,  making  near  approaclics 
to  the  quadruped  class;  while  the  humming-bird,  of  the  size  of  an  humble-bee, 
and  with  a fluttering  motion,  seems  nearly  allied  to  tlie  insect. 

These  extremities  of  this  class  are  rather  objects  of  human  curiosity  than 
utility  : it  is  the  middle  order  of  birds  which  man  has  taken  care  to  propagate 
and  maintain.  Of  those  which  he  has  taken  under  his  protection,  and  whic  h 
administer  to  his  pleasures  or  necessities,  the  greatest  number  seem  creatures  ol 
his  formation.  The  variety  of  climate  to  which  he  consigns  them,  the  food  with 
which  he  supples  them,  and  the  purposes  for  which  he  employs  them,  produce 
amazing  varieties,  both  in  their  colours,  shape,  magnitude,  and  the  taste  of  the 
flesh.  Wild  birds  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape; 
they  still  keep  the  prints  of  priinasval  nature  strong  upon  them  : except  in  a 
few  they  generally  maintain  their  very  colour:  but  it  is  otherwise  with  domestic 
animals,  they  change  at  the  will  of  man  ; of  the  tame  pigeon,  for  instance,  it  is 
said  that  they  can  be  bred  to  a feather.* 


the  male  ; and  in  two  instances  of  birds  shot 
in  a wild  state,  the  nest- feathers  had  not 
been  shed,  proving  them  to  have  been  birds 
of  the  year.  A partridge  having  a white  bar 
across  the  breast,  and  the  first  three  prima- 
ries in  each  wing  white,  being  opened,  ex- 
hibited the  same  sort  of  organic  disease. 
But  all  variations  in  plumage  are  not  trace- 
able to  this  cause.  In  most  of  the  excepted 
instances,  however,  the  individuals  are  dwarf 
birds  ; and  the  author  attributes  their  variety 
of  plumage  to  defective  secretion,  the  effect 
of  weakness.  When  the  sexual  organs  are 
artificially  obliterated  in  the  common  fowl,  so 
soon  as  the  operation  is  performed  in  the 
male  bird,  he  ceases  to  crow,  the  comb  and 
gills  do  not  attain  their  full  size,  the  spurs 
remain  short  and  blunt,  and  the  feathers  of 
the  neck  assume  an  appearance  intermediate 
between  the  hackled  character  of  the  cock, 
and  the  ordinary  web  of  the  hen.  When  the 
oviduct  of  the  female  is  obliterated,  the  ova 
ceases  to  enlarge ; she  makes  an  imperfect 
attempt  to  crow  ; the  comb  increases  in  size, 
and  short  and  bluat  spurs  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  plumage  alters  in  colour  and  in 
form,  approaching  to  that  of  the  cock;  in 
short,  the  two  sexes  approximate  so  nearly  in 
character  by  the  process,  that  it  frequently 


becomes  difficult  to  determine  the  sex. — Zoo- 

LOaiCAI.  JOURNAI.. 

* The  Bikd  Race. — We  gave  from  Wil- 
brand  and  Ritsen’s  Picture  of  Organized  Na- 
ture, the  distribution  of  the  orders  of  mam- 
malia, according  to  the  laws  of  latitude,  in 
both  hemispheres : we  come  now  to  the  birds. 
Marine  birds,  of  both  hemispheres,  are  must 
abundant  in  the  polar  seas  and  among  the 
icy  plains  on  the  limits  of  organic  life.  The 
tropical  birds  (/•’Adetow)  inhabit  the  regions 
between  the  tropics.  The  albatross  inhabits 
the  seas  of  the  frigid  and  temperate  zones  of 
both  hemispheres.  Pelicans  are  found  over 
the  three  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  and  in 
fresh  water  as  well  as  in  the  sea.  Gulls  and 
cormorants  are  peculiar  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Ducks  and  geese  are  spread  over  the 
whole  earth,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the 
colder  half  of  the  temperate  zone.  Moorfowl 
and  other  Grallse  spread  over  both  hemi- 
spheres, from  the  snow  line  to  the  torrid 
zone.  Herons  are  ])leiitiful  in  the  tempe- 
rate and  warm  zones.  The  common  rail  is 
met  with  iu  most  countries  in  Europe,  and 
in  North  America.  The  plover  spreads  over 
tho  zones  of  both  hemispheres  as  far  as 
the  snow  line.  The  snipe  appears  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the 
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CHAP.  III. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  BIRDS. 


Though  birds  are  fitted  for  sporting  in  air,  yet  as  they  find  their  food  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  seems  a variety  equal  to  the  difierent  aliments  with 
which  it  tends  to  supply  them.  The  flat  and  burning  desert,  the  rocky  cliff,  the 
extensive  fen,  the  stormy  ocean,  as  well  as  the  pleasing  landscape,  have  all  their 
peculiar  inhabitants.  The  most  obvious  distinction,  therefore,  of  birds  is  into 
those  that  live  by  land,  and  those  that  live  by  water ; or,  in  other  words,  into 
land  birds  and  water  fowl. 

It  is  no  difiicult  matter  to  distinguish  land  from  water  fowl  by  the  legs  and 
toes.  All  land  birds  have  their  toes  divided,  without  any  membrane  or  web 
between  them  ; and  their  legs  and  feet  serve  them  for  the  purposes  of  running, 
grasping,  or  climbing.  On  the  other  hand,  water  fowl  have  their  legs  and  feet 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  wading  in  water,  or  swimming  on  its  surface.  In 
those  that  wade,  the  legs  are  usually  long  and  naked  ; in  those  that  swim,  the 
toes  are  webbed  together,  as  we  see  in  the  feet  of  a goose,  which  serve,  like 
oars,  to  drive  them  forward  with  greater  velocity.  I’he  formation,  therefore,  of 
land  and  water  fowl  is  as  distinct  as  their  habits;  and  Nature  herself  seems  to 
offer  us  this  obvious  distribution  in  methodizing  animals  of  the  feathered 
creation. 

However,  a distinction  so  comprehensive  goes  but  a short  way  in  illustrating 
the  different  tribes  of  so  numerous  a class.  The  number  of  birds  already  known 
amounts  to  above  eight  hundred;’"  and  every  person  who  turns  his  mind  to 
these  kinds  of  pursuits,  is  every  day  adding  to  the  catalogue.  It  is  not  enough, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  a land  from  a water  fowl ; much  more  is  still 
required  : to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  birds  from  each  other ; 
and  even  the  varieties  in  the  same  kind,  when  they  happen  to  offer.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a'work  of  great  difficulty ; and  perhaps  the  attainment  will  not  repay 
the  labour.  The  sensible  part  of  mankind  will  not  withdraw  all  their  attention 
from  more  important  pursuits,  to  give  it  entirely  up  to  what  promises  to  repay 
them  only  with  a very  confined  species  of  amusement.  In  my  distribution  of 
birds,  therefore,  1 will  follow  Linnaeus  in  the  first  sketch  of  his  system,  and  then 


Ibis  Tantalus,  which  is  related  to  the  snipe, 
is  numerous  in  warm  countries. 

The  land  birds,  Vultur  and  Falco,  extend 
over  both  hemispheres,  perhaps  even  farther 
than  th'e  snow  line.  The  gwl  is  spread  over 
all  the  habitable  globe.  The  butcher-binl  is 
found  in  the  warm  and  temperate  zones  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  parrots,  a numerous 
family,  are  almost  confined  to  the  tropical 
regions.  Ravens,  like  owls,  are  spread  over 
both  hemispheres.  Nuthatches,  bee-eaters, 
and  humming  birds  chiefly  belong  to  warm 
climates.  Sparrows  are  diffused  over  the 
whole  of  the  habitable  globe,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  the  warm  zone.  The  family  of 
finches  is  very  abundant  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  nightingale  is 
met  with  throughout  Europe,  from  Sweden 
to  Greece,  and  also  in  Siberia.  The  family 
of  the  thrush  extends  from  the  temperate  to 
the  warm  zones.  The  family  of  larks  inha- 
bit the  warm  countries,  but  the  field  lark  in 
Kaintschatka.  Swallows  spread  over  the 


frigid,  temperate,  and  torrid  zones.  Our 
chimney  swallow  {Hirundo  domestica)  is 
found  from  Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  Kamtschatka  to  India  and  Japan, 
and  in  all  the  regions  of  North  America. 
The  house  martin  is  found  in  Europe  and 
America;  the  swift  martin  inhabits  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Hens,  partridges,  and 
woodcocks  are  diffused  over  all  the  zones,  and 
met  with  near  the  snow  line.  Pigeons  inha- 
bit both  hemispheres  as  far  as  60°.  Phea- 
sants do  not  extend  beyond  46°  north  latitude. 
The  domestic  hen  lives  in  Greenland,  but 
does  not  breed  there  or  in  any  cold  country. 
It  is  found  in  its  wild  state  in  the  forests  of 
India.  The  turkey  is  wild  in  the  woods  of 
America,  and  the  peacock  in  those  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

* Since  Goldsmith’s  time,  nearly  three 
thousand  species  of  birds  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  many  of  the  species  have  several 
varieties. — Ew. 
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leave  him,  to  follow  the  most  natural  distinction,  in  enumerating  the  different 
kinds  that  admit  of  a history  or  require  a description. 

Linnajus  divides  all  birds  into  six  classes  ; — namely,  into  birds  of  the  rapa- 
evtus  kind,  birds  of  the  pie  kind,  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  birds  of  the  sparrow 
kind,  birds  of  the  duck  kind,  and  birds  of  the  crane  kind.  The  four  first  com- 
prehend the  various  kinds  of  land  birds ; the  two  last,  those  that  belong  to  the 
water. 

Birds  of  the  rapacious  kind  constitute  that  class  of  carnivorous  fowl  that  live 
by  rapine.  He  distinguishes  them  by  their  beak,  which  is  hooked,  strong,  and 
notched  at  the  point ; by  their  legs,  which  are  short  and  muscular,  and  made 
for  the  purposes  of  tearing  ; by  their  toes,  which  are  strong  and  knobbed  ; and 
their  talons,  which  are  sharp  and  crooked  ; by  the  make  of  their  body,  which  is 
muscular;  and  their  flesh,  which  is  impure:  nor  are  they  less  known  by  their 
food,  which  consists  entirely  of  flesh ; their  stomach,  wliich  is  membranous ; and 
their  manners,  which  are  fierce  and  cruel. 

Birds  of  the  pie  kind  have  the  bill  differing  from  the  former : as  in  those  it 
resembled  a hook,  destined  for  tearing  to  pieces,  in  these  it  resembles  a wedge, 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  cleaving.  Their  legs  are  formed  short  and  strong  for 
walking;  their  body  is  slender  and  impure,  and  their  food  miscellaneous.  They 
nestle  in  trees,  and  the  male  feeds  the  female  during  the  time  of  incubation. 

Birds  of  the  poultry  kind  have  the  bill  a little  convex,  for  the  purposes  of 
gathering  their  food.  The  upper  chap  hangs  over  the  lower;  their  bodies  are 
fat  and  muscular,  and  their  flesh  white  and  pure.  They  live  upon  grain,  which 
is  moistened  in  the  crop.  They  make  their  nest  on  the  ground,  without  art ; 
th^'  lay  many  eggs,  and  use  promiscuous  venery. 

Birds  of  the  sparroto  kind  comprehend  all  that  beautiful  and  vocal  class  that 
adorn  our  fields  and  groves,  and  gratify  every  sense  in  its  turn.  Their  bills  may 
be  compared  to  a forceps  that  catches  hold  ; their  legs  are  formed  for  hopping 
along  ; their  bodies  are  tender— pure  in  such  as  feed  upon  grain,  impure  in 
such  as  live  upon  insects.  They  live  chiefly  in  trees  ; their  nests  are  artificially 
made  ; and  their  amours  are  observed  with  connubial  fidelity. 

Birds  of  the  duck  kind  use  their  bill  as  a kind  of  strainer  to  their  food ; it  is 
smooth,  covered  with  a skin,  and  nervous  at  the  point.  Their  legs  are  short, 
and  their  feet  formed  for  swimming  the  toes  being  webbed  together.  Their 
body  is  fat,  inclining  to  rancidity.  They  live  in  waters,  and  chiefly  bu  ,a  their 
nests  upon  land. 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  birds  that  belong  to  the  waters,  those  of  the 
crane  kind  have  the  bill  formed  for  the  purposes  of  searching  and  examining  the 
bottom  of  pools  ; their  legs  are  long,  and  formed  for  wading  ; their  toes  are  not 
webbed;  their  thighs  are  half  naked;  their  body  is  slender,  and  covered  with  a 
very  thin  skin ; their  tail  is  short,  and  their  flesh  savoury.  They  live  in  lakes 
upon  animals,  and  they  chiefly  build  their  nests  upon  the  grourid. 

Such  is  the  division  of  Linnaeus  with  respect  to  this  class  of  animals ; and  at 
first  sight  it  appears  natural  and  comprehensive.  But  we  must  not  be  deceived 
by  appearances  : the  student,  who  should  imagine  he  was  making  a progress  in 
the  history  of  nature  while  he  was  only  thus  making  arbitrary  distributions, 
would  be  very  much  mistaken.  In  such  a distribution,  for  instance,  he  would 
find  the  humming-bird  and  the  raven,  the  rail  and  the  ostrich,  joined  in  the 
same  family.  If,  when  he  asked  what  sort  of  a creature  was  the  humming-bird, 
he  were  told  that  it  was  in  the  same  class  with  the  carrion  crow,  would  he  not 
think  himself  imposed  upon  ? In  such  a case,  the  only  way  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  animal  whose  history  he  desires  to  know,  is  to  see  it;  and  that  curiosity  very 
few  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying.  The  number  of  birds  is  so  great,  that  it 
might  exhaust  the  patience  not  only  of  the  writer,  but  the  reader,  to  examine 
them  all : in  the  present  confined  undertaking  it  would  certainly  be  impossible. 
I will,  therefore,  now  attach  myself  to  a more  natural  method  ; and  still  keeping 
the  general  division  of  Linnaeus  before  me.  enter  into  some  description  of  the 
most  noted,  or  the  most  worth  knowing. 

But  before  I enter  upon  a systematic  detail,  1 will  beg  leave  to  give  the  his- 
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tory  of  three  or  four  birds  that  do  not  well  range  in  any  system.  These,  from 
their  great  size,  are  snfliciently  distinguishable  from  the  rest ; and  from  rlieir 
incapacity  of  Hying,  lead  a life  a good  deal  diflering  from  the  rest  of  the  feathered 
creation.  The  birds  I mean  are  the  Ostrich,  the  Cassowary,  the  Ernu,  and  the 
Dodo."' 


* Terminology  or  Birds. — Young  per- 
sons and  adults  to  whom  the  terms  used  in 
Ornithology  are  not  familiar,  will  find  useful 
the  following  ilhistrated  list  of  technicali- 
ties used  in  that  delightful  branch  of  natural 
science.  They  may  be  applied  to  any  bird 
in  a cage,  or  stuffed  in  the  Museum  ; and  as 
such  terms  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
catalogues  of  Menageries  and  Museums,  and 
are  of  daily  occurrence  in  general  writing, 
the  reader  who  stores  this  list  in  his  memory 
will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  its 
contents.  For  the  original  of  the  Cuts  we  are 
indebted  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History  : — 

Cipiit,  the  tiead. 

Rostrum,  ,!«■  hill. 

Nares,  the  nostrils. 

Cera,  wax  (on  tlie  bill) — 55,  a), 

Llniitui,  the  tongue. 

Ca|)iistruni,  tlie  face. 

Ldrum,  the  lore  (6). 

I’cnipora,  tlie  temples  (c). 

llai  ha,  the  beard,  (d). 

Gala,  the  chin  (e). 

iliimuri,  the  shoulders  (/). 

Cnssum,  the  vent  (£ ). 

Tectrices,  the  win"  coverts  (A). 

A luhi  spilrin,  bastard  wing  (v). 

S|iraulum,  the  wing-spot  (u>). 

Scapulares,  scapulars  (t). 

Caildn,  the  tail. 

Tectrices  caiidm,  the  tail  coverts  (a). 

Criir.a,  the  legs  (i). 

Femora,  the  thighs. 

Tridilctyli,  three-toed. 


Diddctfli,  two-toed  (y). 

Pes,  the  foot. 

Natatdiius,  palmnted  feet  (»). 

Frons,  the  forehead  (/). 

Vertex,  tlie  crown. 

IPcciput,  the  hind  head  (m). 

Crista,  the  crest  (n J. 

O'culi,  the  eyes. 

Supercllia,  the  eyebrows. 

O'rbitm,  the  orbits  (o). 

Genas,  the  checks. 

Aures,  the  ears  (p). 

Collum,  the  neck. 

Nucha,  the  nape  (5). 

Jugiiliim,  the  throat. 

Uropygium,  the  rump  (r). 
Interscapulum,  between  shoulders  (t). 
Axillie,  axillaries  (t). 

Hvpocondrias,  hypochondres  (o). 
Corpus,  the  body. 

Ddrsum,  the  back. 

Pectus,  the  breast. 

Abdomen,  the  belly. 

Ambiilatorii,  walking. 

Scansorii,  climbing. 

A'lae,  the  wings. 

Rectrices,  the  tail  feathers. 

Armlllas,  bracelets. 

Dlgiti,  the  toes. 

Gressdrii,  leaping. 

Prehensilis,  griusping. 

Lobatus,  tubed  leet. 

Pinnatus,  pinnated. 

Calc&ria,  the  spurs, 

Carunculse,  wattles. 

Ingluvios,  the  crop. 

Semipalmatus,  semipalmatcd  feet. 
U'ngues,  the  claws. 

Coruua,  the  horns. 

Sdcciis  jiigularis,  the  pouch. 


In  Mr.  Griffith’s  work  there  is  an  engmv- 
ing  which  exemplifies  terminology  in  a very 
judicious  manner : — 

a.  Maxilla,  the  upper  part  of  the  bill. 
g,  Nares,  the  nostrils. 
d,  Deri  rum,  the  hook, 
c,  Culmen,  the  ridge. 

Mesorrinium,  the  upper  ridge. 
i.  Lorwm,  naked  line  at  the  base. 

Mandibulas,  lower  part  of  llie  bill. 


h,  Mcniion,  the  chin, 
e,  Gouys,  inferior  point  of  the  mandible. 
j,  Frons,  front  of  the  head, 
a,  Capistrum,  the  face. 

I,  Vertex,  crown  of  the  head. 

tn.  Sinciput,  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

o,  Regio  ophthalmica,  region  of  the  eye. 
»,  Superciliiim.  the  eyebrow. 

p.  Tempera,  tlm  temples, 
o,  Gena,  the  cheeks. 

t.  Cervix,  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 
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THE  OSTRICH. 


In  beginning  with  the  feathered  tribe,  the  first  animal  that  offers  seems  to  unite 
the  class  of  quadrupeds 
and  of  birds  in  itself. 

While  it  has  the  general 
outline  and  properties  of 
a bird,  yet  it  retains 
many  of  the  marks  of 
the  quadruped. 

Tlie  Ostrich  is  the 
largest  of  all  birds.  Tra- 
vellers affirm  that  they 
are  seen  as  tall  as  a man 
on  horseback ; and  even 
some  of  those  that  have 
been  brought  into  Eng- 
land were  above  seven 
feet  high.  The  head  and 
bill  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  a duck  ; and  the 

neck  may  be  likened  to  (Xlie  Ostrich.) 

that  of  a swan,  but  that  /•  i l u *1, 

it  is  much  longer ; the  legs  and  thighs  resemble  those  of  a hen ; though  the 
whole  appearance  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a camel.  But  to  be 
more  particular,  it  is  usually  seven  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
ground,  but  from  the  back  it  is  only  four,  so  that  the  head  and  neck  are  above 
three  feet  long.  From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rump,  when  the  neck  is 
stretched  out  in  a right  line,  it  is  six  feet  long,  and  the  tail  is  about  a foot  more. 


M,  Nucha,  nape  of  the  neck. 

D,  Auchuuium,  below  the  nape. 
s,  Collum,  the  neck. 

r,  llegio  parotica,  protube- 

nuice  over  the  ear 
to,  Uuttur,  the  throat. 

s,  Gula.  gullet, 
y,  Jugulum,  lower  throat. 

*,  Doi-sum,  the  back. 

A,  luterscapulum,  between  the 

shoulders. 

B,  Terguni,  middle  of  the  back, 
c,  Uropigyum,  the  rump, 
u,  Cauda,  the  tail. 

V,  Kectrices,  tail  feathers : In- 

termedifie,  middle ; aud 
Laterales,  side  oues^ 
j,  Ala.  the  wing. 

o,  Uemiges,  the  oars 

p,  Primario!,  quills. 

K,  Tectrices,  wing-covers. 

L,  Majores,  largest  wing  co- 
vers. 

M,  Medi®,  middle  wing-covers. 

K,  Minores,  smallest  wing-co- 
vers. 

B,  Humeri,  shoulders, 
s,  Kexura,  the  bend  of  the  wing. 

T,  Azill®,  the  arm-pits. 

B,  Hypochondria,  side  of  the  abdomen, 

D,  Pectus,  tile  breast. 

E,  Abdomen. 

p,  Kpigastrum,  stomacii. 
o.  Venter,  the  belly. 


1,  CrisfuA,  the  vent. 

X,  Tibia,  the  thigh. 

2,  Plantii,  the  toot  with  the  toes. 

V,  Tarsus,  the  foot. 

a Arrotaisium,  front  of  the  foot. 

b,  Higiti,  toes. 

c.  Hallux,  the  great  toe. 
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One  of  the  wings,  withotit  the  feathers,  is  a foot  and  a half ; and  being  stretched 
out,  with  the  feathers,  is  three  feet. 

The  plumage  is  much  alike  in  all;  that  is,  generally  black  and  white,  though, 
some  of  them  are  said  to  be  grey.  The  greatest  feathers  are  at  the  extremities 
of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  the  largest  are  generally  white.  The  next  row  is 
black  and  white ; and  the  small  feathers,  on  the  back  and  belly,  some  are  white 
and  others  black.  There  are  no  feathers  on  the  sides,  nor  yet  on  the  thighs,  nor 
under  the  wings.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  about  half  way,  is  covered  with 
still  smaller  feathers  than  those  on  the  belly  and  back ; and  those,  like  the  for- 
mer, also  are  of  different  colours. 

All  these  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  peculiar  to  the  ostrich ; for  other 
birds  have  several  sorts,  some  of  which  are  soft  and  downy,  and  others  hard  and 
strong.  Ostrich  feathers  are  almost  all  as  soft  as  down,  being  utterly  unlit  to 
serve  the  animal  for  flying,  and  still  less  adapted  to  be  a proper  defence  against 
external  injury.  The  feathers  of  other  birds  have  the  webs  broader  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  but  those  of  the  ostrich  have  their  shaft  exactly  in  the  middle. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  a very  line,  clear,  white 
hair  that  shines  like  the  bristles  of  a hog  ; and  in  some  places  there  are  small 
tufts  of  it,  consisting  of  about  twelve  hairs,  which  grow  from  a single  shaft 
about  the  thickness  of  a pin. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing  there  is  a kind  of  spur  almost  like  the  quill  of  a jior- 
cupine.  It  is  an  inch  long,  being  hollow  and  of  a horny  substance.  There  are 
two  of  these  on  each  wing;  the  largest  of  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  bone 
of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a foot  lower.  The  neck  seems  to  be  more  slender  in 
proportion  to  that  of  other  birds,  from  its  not  being  furnished  with  feathers. 
The  skin  in  this  part  is  of  a livid  flesh  colour,  which  some  improperly  would 
have  to  be  blue.  The  bill  is  short  and  pointed,  and  two  inches  and  a half  at  the 
beginning.  The  external  form  of  the  eye  is  like  that  of  a man,  the  upper  eyelid 
being  adorned  with  eyelashes  which  are  longer  than  those  on  the  fid  below, 
The  tongue  is  small,  very  short,  and  composed  of  cartilages,  ligaments,  and 
membranes,  intermixed  with  fleshy  fibres.  In  some  it  is  about  an  inch  long, 
and  very  thick  at  the  bottom  ; in  others  it  is  but  half  an  inch,  being  a little 
forked  at  the  end. 

The  thighs  are  very  fleshy  and  large,  being  covered  with  a white  skin,  inclin- 
ing to  redness,  and  wrinkled  in  the  manner  of  a net,  whose  meshes  will  admit 
the  end  of  a finger.  Some  have  very  small  feathers  here  and  there  on  the  thighs, 
and  others  again  have  neither  feathers  nor  wrinkles.  What  are  called  the  legs 
• of  birds  in  this  are  covered  before  with  large  scales.  The  end  of  the  foot  is 
cloven,  and  has  two  very  large  toes,  which,  like  the  leg,  are  covered  with  scales. 
These  toes  are  of  unequal  sizes.  The  largest,  which  is  on  the  inside,  is  seven 
inches  long,  including  the  claw,  which  is  near  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  almost  as  broad.  The  other  toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  is  without  a 
claw. 

* The  internal  parts  of  this  animal  are  formed  with  no  less  surprising  peculiarity. 
At  the  top  of  the  breast,  under  the  skin,  the  fat  is  two  inches  thick ; and  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  belly  it  is  as  hard  as  suet,  and  about  two  inches  and  a half  thick, 
in  some  places.  It  has  two  distinct  stomachs.  The  first,  which  is  lowermost, 
in  its  natural  situation  somewhat  resembles  the  crop  in  other  birds ; but  it  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  other  stomach,  and  Ls  furnished  with  strong  mus- 
cular fibres,  as  well  circular  as  longitudinal.  The  second  stomach,  or  gizzard, 
has  outwardly  the  shape  of  the  stomach  of  a man ; and  upon  opening  is  always 
found  filled  with  a variety  of  discordant  substances — hay,  grass,  barley,  beans, 
bones,  and  stones,  some  of  which  exceed  in  size  a pullet’s  egg. 

'Fhe  ostrich  is  of  all  other  animals  the  most  voracious.  It  will  devour  leather, 
grass,  hair,  iron,  stones,  or  anything  that  is  given.  Nor  are  its  powers  of  diges- 
tion less  in  such  things  as  are  digestible.  Those  substances  which  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  cannot  soften  pass  whole ; so  that  glass,  stones,  or  iron,  are  ex 
eluded  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  devoured.  In  their  native  deserts, 
however,  it  is  probable  they  live  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  wl)ere  they  lead  an 
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itinlTensive  and  social  life  : the  male,  as  Thevenot  assures  us,  assorting  with  the 
female  with  connubial  lidelity.''^  They  are  said  to  be  very  much  inclined  to 
venery ; and  the  make  of  the  parts  in  both  sexes  seems  to  confirm  the  report 
It  is  probable,  also,  they  copulate,  like  other  birds,  by  compression  ; and  they 
lay  very  large  e^gs,  some  of  them  being  above  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  above  fifteen  pounds.  These  eggs  have  a very  hard  shell,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  crocodile,  except  that  those  of  the  latter  are  less  and 
rounder. 

The  season  for  laying  depends  on  the  climate  where  the  animal  is  bred.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  this  season  is  about  the  beginning  of  July  ; in  tlie 
south,  it  is  about  the  latter  end  of  December.  These  birds  are  very  prolific,  and 
lay  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs  at  one  clutch.  It  has  been  commonly 
reported  that  the  female  deposits  them  in  the  sand ; and,  covering  them  up, 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  then  permits  the  young 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Very  little  of  this,  however,  is  true  : no  bird  has  a 
stronger  affection  for  her  young  than  the  ostrich,  nor  none  watches  her  eggs 
with  greater  assiduity.  It  happens,  indeed,  in  those  hot  climates,  that  there  is 
less  necessity  for  the  continual  incubation  of  the  female ; and  she  more  fre- 
quently leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no  fear  of  being  chilled  by  the  weather; 
but  though  she  sometimes  forsakes  them  by  day,  she  always  carefully  broods 
over  them  by  night ; and  Kolben,  who  has  seen  great  numbers  of  them  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  affirms  that  they  sit  on  their  eggs  like  other  birds,  and 
that  the  male  and  female  take  this  office  by  turns,  as  he  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing.f  Nor  is  it  more  true  what  is  said  of  their  forsaking  their 

* The  Ostrich. — This  is  one  of  the  few  some  time,  and  saw  three  other  females  come 
polygamous  birds  found  in  a state  of  nature ; and  alternately  seat  themselves  on  the  nest ; 
one  male  being  generally  seen  with  two  or  each  sitting  lor  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
three,  and  frequently  with  five,  females.  The  and  then  giving  place  to  another,  who,  while 
females  which  are  united  to  one  male  deposit  waiting,  sat  close  by  the  side  of  her  whom 
all  their  eggs  in  the  same  place,  to  the  num-  she  was  to  succeed. — Travels. 
ber  of  ten  or  twelve  each : these  they  hatch 

altogether,  the  male  also  taking  his  turn  of  sit-  f Ostriches  ov  South  America  impart 
ting  on  them.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  eggs  a lively  interest  to  a ride  in  the  Pampas, 
have  sometimes  been  found  in  one  nest.  The  They  are  sometimes  seen  in  coveys  of  twenty 
time  of  incubation  is  six  weeks.  From  the  or  thirty,  gliding  elegantly  along  the  undula- 
want  of  knowledge  that  the  ostrich  is  polyga-  tions  of  the  plain,  at  half  pistol-shot  from 
mous,  Linnaeus  has  sufiered  an  error  respect-  each  other,  like  skirmishers.  The  young  are 
ing  this  bird  to  slip  into  his  Systema  Natura,  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  become  attached 
where  it  is  asserted  that  one  female  sometimes  to  those  who  caress  them ; but  they  are  trou- 
lays  nearly  fifty  eggs.  blesome  inmates ; for,  stalking  about  the 

Le  Vaillant  informs  us  that  he  started  an  house,  they  will,  when  full  grown,  swallow 
ostrich  from  its  nest,  in  Africa,  where  he  coin,  shirt-pins,  and  every  small  article  of 
found  eleven  eggs  quite  warm  and  four  others  metal  within  reach.  Their  usual  food,  in  a 
at  a short  distance.  Those  in  the  nest  had  wild  state,  is  seeds,  herbage,  and  insects  ; the 
young  ones  in  them ; but  his  attendants  flesh  is  a reddish  brown,  and,  if  young,  not 
eagerly  caught  up  the  detached  ones,  assur-  of  bad  flavour.  A great  many  eggs  are  laid 
ing  him  that  they  were  perfectly  good  to  eat.  in  the  same  nest.  Some  accounts  exonerate 
They  informed  him  that  near  the  nest  there  the  ostrich  from  being  the  most  stupid  bird 
are  always  placed  a certain  number  of  eggs  in  the  creation.  This  has  been  proved  by 
which  the  birds  do  not  sit  upon,  and  which  the  experiment  of  taking  an  egg  away,  or  by 
are  designed  for  the  first  nourishment  of  their  putting  one  in  addition.  In  either  case  she 
future  young.  “ Experience,”  says  M.  Le  destroys  the  whole  by  smashing  them  with 
Vaillant,  “ has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  her  feet.  Although  she  does  not  attend  to 
this  observation,  for  I never  afterwards  met  secrecy,  in  selecting  a situation  for  her  nest, 
with  an  ostrich’s  nest  without  finding  eggs  she  will  forsake  it  if  the  eggs  have  been  han- 
deposited  in  this  manner  at  a small  distance  died.  It  is  also  said  that  she  rolls  a few  eggs 
from  it.”  Some  time  after,  Le  Vaillant  found  thirty  yards  distant  from  the  nest,  and  cracks 
a female  ostrich  on  a nest  containing  thirty-  the  shells,  which,  by  the  time  her  young 
two  eggs,  and  twelve  eggs  were  arranged  at  come  forth,  being  filled  with  maggots  and 
a little  distance,  each  in  a separate  cavity  covered  with  insects,  form  the  first  repast  of 
formed  for  it.  He  remained  near  the  place  her  infant  brood  The  luale  bird  is  said  to 
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yoiiMfj  after  they  are  excluded  the  shell.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  ones  are 
not  even  able  to  walk  for  several  days  after  they  are  hatched.  During  this  time, 
tlie  old  ones  are  very  assiduous  in  supplying  them  with  gra.ss,  and  very  careful 
to  defend  them  from  danger  : nay,  they  encounter  every  danger  in  their  defence. 
It  was  a way  of  taking  them,  among  tlie  ancients,  to  plant  a number  of  sharp 
stakes  round  the  ostrich’s  nest  in  her  ab.sence,  upon  which  slie  pierced  herself 
at  her  return.  The  young,  when  brought  forth,  are  of  an  ash  colour  the  first 
year,  and  are  covered  with  feathers  all  over.  But  in  time  these  feathers  drop  ; 
and  those  parts  which  are  covered  assume  a different  and  more  becoming 
plumage. 

Tlie  beauty  of  a part  of  this  plumage,  particularly  the  long  feathers  that  com- 
pose the  wings  and  tail,  is  the  chief  reason  that  man  has  been  so  active  in  pur- 
suing this  harmless  bird  to  its  deserts,  and  hunting  it  with  no  small  degree  of 
expense  and  labour.  The  ancients  used  those  plumes  in  their  helmets ; the 
ladies  of  the  East  make  them  an  ornament  in  their  dress  ; and,  among  us,  our 
undertakers  and  our  line  gentlemen  still  make  use  of  them  to  decorate  their 
hearses  and  their  hats.  Those  feathers  which  are  plucked  from  the  animal  while 
alive  are  much  more  valued  than  those  taken  when  dead,  the  latter  being  dry, 
light,  and  subject  to  be  worm-eaten. 

Beside  the  value  of  their  plumage,  some  of  the  savage  nations  of  Africa  hunt 
them  also  for  their  flesh,  which  they  consider  as  a dainty.  I'hey  sometimes  also 
breed  these  birds  tame  to  eat  the  young  ones,  of  which  the  female  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  delicacy.  Some  nations  have  obtained  the  name  of  Struthophagj, 
or  Ostrich-eaters,  from  (heir  peculiar  fondness  for  this  food  ; and  even  the 
Romans  themselves  were  not  averse  to  it.  Apicius  gives  ns  a receipt  for 
making  sauce  for  the  ostrich  ; and  Heliogabalus  is  noted  for  having  dressed  the 
brains  of  six  hundred  ostriches  in  one  dish;  for  it  was  his  custom  never  to  eat 
but  of  one  dish  in  a day,  but  that  was  an  expensive  one.  Even  among  the 
Europeans  now,  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  said  to  be  welhtasted  and  extremely 
nourishing  : but  they  are  too  scarce  to  be  fed  upon,  although  a single  egg  be  a 
sufficient  entertainment  for  eight  men. 

As  the  spoils  of  the  ostrich  are  thus  valuable,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
man  has  become  their  most  assiduous  pursuer.  For  this  purpose,  the  Arabians 
train  up  their  best  and  fleetest  horses,  and  hunt  the  ostrich  still  in  view.  Per- 
haps, of  all  other  varieties  of  the  chase,  this,  though  the  most  laborious,  is  yet 
the  most  entertaining.  As  soon  as  the  hunter  comes  within  sight  of  his  prey  he 
puts  on  his  horse  with  a gentle  gallop,  so  as  to  keep  the  ostrich  still  in  sight,  yet 
not  so  as  to  terrify  him  from  the  plain  into  the  mountains.  Df  all  known  ani- 
mals that  make  use  of  their  legs  in  running,  the  ostrich  is  by  far  the  swiftest. 
Upon  observing  himself,  therefore,  pursued  at  a distance,  he  begins  to  run  at 
first  but  gently,  either  insensible  of  his  danger  or  sure  of  escaping.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  somewhat  resembles  a man  at  full  speed  ; his  wings,  like  two  arras, 
keep  working  with  a motion  correspondent  to  that  of  his  legs  ; and  his  speed 
would  very  soon  snatch  him  from  the  view  of  his  pursuers,  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  silly  creature,  instead  of  going  off  in  a direct  line,  he  takes  his  course  in 
circles;  while  the  hunters  still  make  a small  course  within,  relieve  each  other, 
meet  him  at  unexpected  turns,  and  keep  him  thus  still  employed,  still  followed 
for  two  or  three  days  together.  At  last,  spent  with  fatigue  and  famine,  and 
finding  all  power  of  escape  impossible,  he  endeavours  to  hide  himself  from  those 
enemies  he  cannot  avoid,  and  covers  his  head  in  the  sand,  or  the  first  thicket  he 
meets.  Sometimes,  however,  he  attempts  to  face  hus  pursuers  ; and,  though  in 
general  the  most  gentle  animal  in  nature,  when  driven  to  desperation  he  delends 
himself  with  his  beak,  his  wings,  and  his  feet.  Such  is  the  force  of  his  motion, 
that  a man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  withstand  him  in  the  shock. 

When  the  Arabians  have  thus  taken  an  ostrich,  they  cut  its  throat,  and 

take  upon  himself  the  rearing  of  the  young,  which  reason  an  ostrich  has  sometimes  under 
11  two  cock  birds  meet,  each  with  a family,  his  tutelage  broods  of  diheasit  ages. — Aa- 
they  fight  for  the  supremacy  over  both;  for  cana  ov  Sciencs,  16211. 
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malting  a ligature  belovv  the  opening,  they  shake  the  bird,  as  one  would  rinse  a 
barrel ; then  taking  ofl’the  ligature,  there  runs  out  Iroin  the  wound  in  the  throat 
a considerable  quantity  of  blood,  mixed  with  the  fat  of  the  animal,  and  this  is^ 
considered  as  one  of  their  greatest  dainties.  They  next  flay  the  bird  ; and  ol 
the  skin,  which  is  strong  and  thick,  sometimes  make  a kind  ot  vest,  which  an- 
swers the  purposes  of  a cuirass  and  a buckler. 

There  are  others  who,  more  compassionate  or  more  provident,  do  not  kill 
their  captive,  but  endeavour  to  tame  it,  lor  the  purposes  ot  supplying  those 
feathers  which  are  in  so  great  request.  The  inhabitants  ot  Uara  and  Lybia 
breed  up  whole  flocks  of  them,  and  they  are  tamed  with  very  little  trouble.  Rut 
it  is  not  for  their  feathers  alone  that  they  are  prized  in  this  domestic  state  ; they 
are  often  ridden  upon,  and  used  as  horses.* 

The  parts  of  this  animal  are  said  to  be  convertible  to  many  salutary  purposes 
in  medicine.  The  fat  is  said  to  be  emollient  and  relaxing  ; that  while  it  relaxes 
the  tendons,  it  fortilies  the  nervous  system ; and  being  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  loins,  it  abates  the  pains  of  the  stone  in  the  kidney.  'I'he  shell  of  the  egg 
powdered,  and  given  in  proper  quantities,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  promoting 
urine,  and  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  substance  of  the  egg  itself 
is  thought  to  be  peculiarly  nourishing : however,  Galen,  in  mentioning  this, 
a.sserts,  that  the  eggs  of  hens  and  pheasants  are  good  to  be  eaten ; those  of 
geese  and  ostriches  are  the  worst  ot  all.']' 


• Strrnoth  and  Swiftness. — Sports  and 
pastimes,  which  appear  to  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  situation,  the  genius  of  the  people, 
or  other  circumstances,  seem  natural  to  all 
countries.  Thus  while  an  English  sports- 
man is  delighted  with  the  chase  of  the  tox, 
the  Greenlander  experiences  pleasure  in  pur- 
suing the  seal ; the  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales  in  coursing  the  kangaroo;  the  Arab 
of  the  desert  feels  sensations  equally  agree- 
able in  following,  upon  his  beautiful  steed, 
the  half-flying,  half-running  ostrich. 

During  the  time  of  Mr.  Adanson’s  resi- 
dence at  Podor,  a French  factory  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Niger,  he  says,  that  two  ostriches 
which  had  been  about  two  years  in  the  fac- 
tory, afforded  him  a sight  of  an  extraordinary 
nature.  These  gigantic  birds  though  young, 
were  of  nearly  full  size.  “ They  were,”  he 
continues,  “ so  tame,  that  two  little  blacks 
mounted  both  together  on  the  back  of  the 
larger.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  their  weight 
than  he  began  to  run  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  carried  them  several  times  round  the 
village;  and  it  was  impossible  to  stop  him 
otherwise  than  by  obstructing  his  passage. 
This  sight  pleased  me  so  much  that  I wished 
it  to  be  repeated ; and  to  try  their  strength 
directed  a full-grown  negro  to  mount  the 
smallest,  and  two  others  the  larger.  This 
burden  did  not  seem  at  all  disproportioned  to 
their  strength.  At  first  they  went  at  a pretty 
sharp  trot ; but  when  they  became  heated  a 
little,  they  expanded  their  wings  as  though 
to  catch  the  wind,  and  moved  with  such 
fleetness  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  touch 
the  ground.  Most  people  have,  one  time  or 
ether,  seen  the  partridge  nin,  and  conse- 
quently must  know  that  there  is  no  man  able 
to  keep  up  with  it;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 


that  if  this  bird  had  a longer  step,  its  speed 
would  be  considerably  augmented.  The  os- 
trich moves  like  the  partridge  with  this  ad- 
vantage ; and  I am  satisfied  that  those  I am 
speaking  of  would  have  distanced  the  swiftest 
race-horses  that  were  ever  bred  in  England. 
I have  frequently  beheld  this  sight,  which  is 
capable  of  giving  one  an  idea  of  the  prodi- 
gious strength  of  the  ostrich,  and  of  showing 
what  use  it  might  be  of,  had  we  but  the 
method  of  breaking  and  managing,  as  wo 
do  a horse.” 

A waggish  correspondent  in  a Sporting 
Magazine,  draws  a curious  picture  of  the 
humorous  sight  an  English  foxhunter  would 
afford,  running  down  Reynard  straddled  on 
an  ostrich. — Ed. 

f Error  op  Naturai.ists. — In  some  of 
our  books  of  natural  history  it  is  stated,  that 
the  heart  and  lungs  of  this  bird  are  separated 
by  a diaphragm  ; but  Mr.  Brookes,  in  a recent 
lecture  at  the  Zoological  Society,  on  the  os- 
trich which  was  lately  dissected  tliere,  stated 
that  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  not  sepa- 
rated by  a diaphragm ; and  the  drawing 
which  he  exhibited  of  the  bird  confirmed  his 
statement.  lie  also  stated  as  a remarkable 
fact  that  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  ostrich 
was  generally  about  80  feet  in  length,  while 
that  of  the  cassowary  was  considerably 
shorter.  The  rings  in  the  trachea  of  this 
bird  exceeded  200  in  number;  its  height 
was  more  than  nine  feet.  This  bird  was  a 
female,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  majesty  for  about  two  years ; it  died  of 
obesity,  and,  from  its  appearance,  its  weight 
must  have  been,  it  is  presumed,  more  than 
150  pounds.  Many  gentlemen  partook  of  the 
flesh.  It  has  two  stomachs;  the  first  is 
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Of  Una  bird,  which  many  call  the  American  ostrich,  but  little  is  certainly 
known.  It  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  new  continent, 
and  the  travellers  who 
have  mentioned  it,  seem 
to  have  been  more  solici- 
tous in  proving  its  affinity 
to  the  ostrich  than  in  de- 
scribing those  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguish  it 
from  all  others  of  the  fea- 
thered creation. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in 
Guiana,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the 
inland  provinces  of  Brazil 
and  Chili,  and  the  vast 
forests  that  border  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Plata. 

Many  other  parts  of  South  (The  Emu.) 

America  were  known  to 

have  them;  but  as  men  multiplied,  these  large  and  timorous  birds  either  fell 
beneath  their  superior  power,  or  fled  from  their  vicinity. 

THE  EMU,  though  not  so  large  as  the  ostrich,  is  only  second  to  it  in  mag- 
nitude. It  is  by  much  the  largest  bird  in  the  new  continent;  and  is  generally 
found  to  be  six  feet  high,  measuring  from  its  head  to  the  ground.  Its  legs  are 
three  feet  long;  and  its  thigh  is  near  as  thick  as  that  of  a man.  The  toes  differ 
from  those  of  the  ostrich,  as  there  are  three  in  the  American  bird,  and  but  two 


muscular,  and  appears  to  act  by  trituration ; 
in  the  other  there  is  a gastric  liquor. — Aib- 
CANA.  OF  Science,  182A 

The  Attachments  of  Animals  from 
living  together  have  produced  several  remark- 
able facts.  Feeling  has  been  evinced  by 
those  most  insensible  to  feeling,  and  even  the 
strongest  laws  of  nature  have  been  set  aside. 
“ When  I lived  at  Paris,”  says  Mrs.  Bow- 
dich,  “ there  were  two  remarkably  fine  os- 
triches, male  and  female,  kept  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Jardin  du  Rot.  The  skylight  over 
their  heads  having  been  broken,  the  glaziers 
proceeded  to  repair  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  work  let  fall  a triangular  piece  of  glass. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  female  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  after  an  hour  or  two  of  great  agony. 
The  body  was  opened,  and  the  throat  and 
stomach  were  found  to  have  been  dreadfully 
acerated  by  the  sharp  corners  of  the  glass 
which  she  had  swallowed.  From  the  mo- 
ment his  companion  was  taken  from  him, 
the  male  bird  had  no  test ; he  appeared  to 
be  incessantly  searching  for  sometliing,  and 


daily  wasted  away.  He  was  moved  from  the 
spot,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  forget  his 
grief;  he  was  even  allowed  more  liberty,  but 
naught  availed,  and  he  literally  pined  himself 
to  death.  I heard  of  a curious  expedient  the 
other  day,  which  prevented  a similar  catas- 
trophe, and  which  has  led  me  to  address  you : 
— A gentleman  residing  in  the  country,  had 
for  some  years  been  possessed  of  two  brown 
cranes ; one  of  them  at  length  died,  and  the 
survivor  became  disconsolate.  He  was  appa- 
rently following  his  companion,  when  his 
master  introduced  a large  looking  glass  into 
the  aviary.'  'The  bird  no  sooner  beheld  his 
reflected  image  than  he  fancied  she  ior  whom 
he  mourned  had  returned  to  him  ; he  placed 
himself  close  to  the  mirror,  plumed  his  fea- 
thers, and  showed  every  sign  of  happiness. 
The  scheme  answered  completely ; the  crane 
recovered  his  health  and  spirits,  passed  almost 
all  his  time  before  the  looking  glass,  and 
lived  many  years  after,  at  length  dying  of 
accidental  injury. — Magazine  of  Natural 
History. 
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in  tlie  former.  Its  neck  is  long,  its  head  small,  and  the  bill  Hatted,  like  that  of 
the  ostrich  : but  in  all  other  respects,  it  more  resembles  a ciussowary,  a large 
bird  to  be  described  hereafter.  The  form  of  the  body  appears  round  ; the  wings 
are  short,  and  entirely  unfitted  for  Hying,  and  it  wants  a tail.  It  is  covered 
from  the  back  and  rump  with  long  leathers,  which  fall  backward,  and  cover  the 
anus  : these  feathers  are  grey  upon  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly.  It  goes 
very  swiftly,  and  seems  assisted  in  its  motion  by  a kind  of  tubercle  behind, 
like  a heel,  upon  which,  on  plain  ground,  it  treads  very  securely  : in  its  course 
it  uses  a very  odd  kind  of  action,  lifting  up  one  wing,  which  it  keeps  elevated 
for  a time  ; till  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the  other.  What  the  bird’s  intetition 
may  be  in  thus  keeping  only  one  wing  up,  is  not  easy  to  discover;  whether  it 
makes  use  of  this  as  a sail  to  catch  the  wind,  or  whether  as  a rudder  to  turn  its 
course  in  order  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  yet  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained*; however  this  be,  the  emu  runs  with  such  a swiftness,  that  the  fleetest 
dogs  are  thrown  out  in  the  pursuit.  One  of  them,  finding  itself  surrounded  by 
the  hunters,  darted  among  the  dogs  with  such  fury  that  they  made  way  to  avoid 
its  rage ; and  it  escaped  by  its  amazing  velocity,  in  safety  to  the  mountains. 

As  this  bird  is  but  little  known,  so  travellers  have  given  a loose  to  their 
imaginations  in  describing  some  of  its  actions,  which  they  were  conscious  could 
not  be  easilv  contradicted.  This  animal,  says  Nierenberg,  is  very  peculiar  in 
the  hatching  of  its  young.  The  male  compels  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  females  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  one  nest;  he  then,  when  they  have  done  laying,  chases  them 
away,  and  places  himself  upon  the  eggs;  however,  he  takes  the  singular 
precaution  of  laying  two  of  the  number  aside,  which  he  does  not  sit  upon. 
When  the  young  ones  come  forth,  these  two  eggs  are  addled  ; vyhich  the  male 
having  foreseen,  breaks  one,  and  then  another,  upon  which  multitudes  of  flies 
are  found  to  settle  ; and  these  supply  the  voung  brood  with  a sufficiency  ol 
provision,  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.’^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Wafer  asserts,  that  he  has  seen  great  quantities  of  this 
animal’s  eggs  on  the  desert  shores  north  of  the  river  Plata : where  tliey  were 
buried  in  the  sand,  in  order  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  tlie  climate.  Iloth  this, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  account,  may  be  doubted ; and  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  crocodile’s  eggs  which  Wafer  had  seen,  which  are  undoubtedly 
hatched  in  that  manner. 

When  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are  familiar,  and  follow  the  first 
person  they  meet.  I have  been  followed  myself,  says  Wafer,  by  many  of  these 
young  ostriches ; which,  at  first,  are  extremely  harmless  and  simple : but  as 
they  grow  older,  they. become  more  cunning  and  distrustful,  and  run  so  swift 
tliat  a greyhound  can  scarcely  overtake  them.  Their  flesh,  in  general,  is  good 
to  be  eaten ; especially  if  they  be  young.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
rear  up  flocks  of  these  animals  tame,  particularly  as  they  are  naturally  so  fami- 
liar ; and  they  might  be  found  to  answer  domestic  purposes  like  the  hen  or  the 
turkey.  Their  maintenance  could  not  be  expensive,  if  as  Narborough  says, 
they  live  entirely  upon  grass. 


• Tint  Euu. — The  only  instance  I have 
met  with  in  which  the  hen  bird  has  not  the 
chief  care  in  hatching  and  bringing  up  the 
young,  is  in  the  case  of  the  emus  at  the  farm 
belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society,  near 
Kingston.  A pair  of  these  birds  has  now 
five  young  ones : the  female  at  difieient  times 
dropped  nine  eggs  in  various  places  in  the 
pen  in  which  she  was  confined.  These  were 
collected  in  one  place  by  the  male,  who  rolled 
them  gently  and  carefully  along  with  his 
beak.  lie  then  sat  upon  them  himselt,  and 
continued  to  do  so  with  the  utmost  assiduity 

for  nine  weeks,  during  which  time  the  female 
ueve**  took  Ills  place  nor  was  he  ever  observed 


to  leave  the  nest.  When  the  young  were 
hatched,  he  alone  took  charge  of  them,  and 
has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since,  the  female 
not  appearing  to  notice  them  in  any  way. 
On  reading  this  anecdote,  many  persons 
would  suppose  that  the  fem^e  emu  was  not 
possessed  of  that  natural  aiTection  fur  its 
young  which  other  birds  have.  In  order  to 
rescue  it  from  this  supposition,  1 will  mention 
that  a female  emu  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chiswick,  lately  laid  some 
eggs ; and  as  there  was  no  male  bird,  shs 
collected  them  together  herself  and  sat  ujioa 
them. — Aucana  ov  Scikncb,  1833. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE  CASSOWARY. 


The  cassowary  is  a bird  which  was  first  brought  into  Europe  bv  tire 
Dutch  from  Java,  in  tite  East  Indies, 
in  which  part  of  the  world  it  is  only 
to  be  found.  Next  to  the  preceding, 
it  is  the  largest  and  the  heaviest  of 
the  feathered  species. 

The  cassowary,  though  not  so  large 
as  the  former,  vet  appears  more  bulky 
to  the  eye  ; Its  body  being  nearly 
equal,  and  its  neck  and  legs  much 
thicker  and  stronger  in  proportion  : 
this  conformation  gives  it  an  air  of 
strength  and  force,  which  the  fierce- 
ness and  singularity  of  its  counte- 
nance conspire  to  render  formidable. 

Tt  is  five  feet  and  a half  long,  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity 
ut  the  claws  The  legs  are  two  feet 
and  a half  high,  from  the  belly  to  the  end  of  the  claws.  The  head  and  neck 
together  are  a foot  and  a half ; and  the  largest  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  five 
inches  long.  The  claw  alone  of  the  least  toe,  is  three  inches  and  a half  in 
length.  The  wing  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  appear;  it  being  hid  under  the 
feathers  of  the  back. 

The  part,  however,  whici  most  distinguishes  this  animal  is  the  head ; this, 
though  small,  like  that  of  n ostrich,  does  not  fail  to  inspire  some  degree  of 
terror.  It  is  bare  of  feathers,  and  is  in  a manner  armed  with  a helmet  of 
horny  substance,  that  covers  it  from  the  root  of  the  bill  to  near  half  the  head 
backwards.  Tliis  helmet  is  black  before  and  yellow  behind.  Its  substance  is 
very  hard,  being  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  bone  of  the  skull  ; and  it 
consists  of  several  plates,  one  over  another,  like  the  horn  of  an  ox.  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  was  shed  every  year  w ith  the  feathers ; but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  it  only  exfoliates  slowly  like  the  beak.  To  the  peculiar  oddity 
of  this  natural  armour  may  be  added  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  this  animal, 
which  is  a bright  yellow,  and  the  globe  being  above  an  inch  and  a half  in 
diameter,  give  it  an  air  equally  fierce  and  extraordinary.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  there  is  a row  ol  small  hairs,  over  which  thqre  is  another  row  of 
black  hair,  which  looks  pretty  much  like  an  eyebrow.  "I  he  lower  eyelid,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  furnished  also  with  plenty  of  black  hair.  The 
hole  of  the  ear  is  very  large  and  open,  being  only  covered  with  small  black 
feathers.  The  sides  of  the  head,  about  the  eye  and  ear,  being  destitute  of  any 
covering,  are  blue,  except  the  middle  of  the  lower  eyelid,  which  is  white.  The 
part  of  the  bill  which  answers  to  the  upper  jaw  in  other  animals,  is  very  hard  at 
the  edges  above,  and  the  extremity  of  it  like  that  of  a turkey-cock.  The  end 
of  (he  lower  mandible  is  slightly  notched,  and  the  whole  is  of  a greyish  brown, 
except  a green  spot  on  each  side.  As  the  beak  admits  a very  wide  opening 
this  contributes  not  a little  to  the  bird’s  menacing  appeai-ance.  The  neck  is  of 
a violet  colour,  inclining  to  that  of  slate ; and  it  is  red  behind  in  several  places, 
but  chiefly  in  the  middle.  About  the  middle  of  the  neck  before,  at  the  rise  of 
the  large  feathers,  there  are  two  processes  formed  by  the  skin,  whicti  resemble 
sornewliat  the  gills  of  a cock,  but  that  they'  are  blue  as  well  as  red.  The  ski 
which  covers  the  forepart  of  the  breast,  on  which  this  bird  leans  and  rests,  w 
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haril,  callotis,  and  without  feathers,  'i'he  thighs  and  legs  are  covered  with 
feathers,  and  are  extremely  thick,  strong,  straiglit,  and  covered  with  scales  of 
several  shapes;  but  the  legs  are  thicker  a little  above  the  foot  than  in  any  other 
place.  The  toes  are  likewise  covered  with  scales,  and  are  but  three  in  number; 
for  that  which  should  be  behind  is  wanting.  The  claws  are  of  a hard  solid 
substance,  black  without  and  white  within. 

'Phe  same  degree  of  voraciousness  which  we  perceived  in  the  ostrich,  obtains 
as  strongly  here.  The  cassowary  swallows  every  thing  that  comes  within  the 
capacity  of  its  gullet.  The  Dutch  assert  that  it  can  devour  not  only  glass,  iron, 
and  stones,  but  even  live  and  burning  coals,  without  testifying  the  smallest  fear, 
or  feeling  the  least  injury.  It  is  said  that  the  passage  of  the  food  through  its 
gullet  is  performed  so  speedily,  that  even  the  very  eggs  which  it  has  swallowed 
whole  pass  through  it  unbroken,  in  the  same  form  they  went  down.  In  fact, 
the  alimentary  canal  of  this  animal,  as  was  observed  above,  is  extremely  short; 
and  it  may  happen  that  many  kinds  of  food  are  indigestible  in  its  stomach,  as 
wheat  or  currants  are  to  man,  when  swallowed  whole. 

The  cassowary’s  eggs  are  of  a grey  ash  colour,  inclining  to  green.  They  are 
not  so  large  nor  so  round  as  those  of  the  ostrich.  They  are  marked  with  a 
number  of  little  tubercles  of  a deep  green,  and  the  shell  is  not  very  thick.  The 
largest  of  these  is  found  to  be  fifteen  inches  round  one  way,  and  about  twelve 
the  other. 

'Phe  southern  parts  of  the  most  eastern  Indies  seem  to  be  the  natural  clhnate 
of  the  cassowary.  His  domain,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  begins  where  that  of  the 
ostrich  terminates.  The  latter  has  never  been  found  beyond  the  Ganges  ; while 
the  cassowary  is  never  seen  nearer  than  the  islands  of  Banda,  Sumatra,  Java, 
the  Molucca  Islands,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  continent.''^ 


* Nkw  Spbcies. — A speties  of  cassowary 
nas  been  discovered  in  New  Holland  : it  is 
seven  feet  two  inches  long ; the  crown  of  its 
head  is  flat,  which  with  the  neck  and  body 
are  covered  with  bristly  teathers,  varied  wilh 


brown  and  grey  ; its  throat  is  nakedish,  and 
of  a blueish  ted  colour ; the  feathers  of  the 
body  are  a little  incurved  at  the  tip;  its 
wings  are  hardly  visible ; its  legs  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  its  feet  with  three  toes. 
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THE  DODO.* 


Mankind  have  generally  made  swiftness  the  attribute  of  birds  ; but  the  DODO 
has  MO  title  to  this  distinction.  Instead  of  exciting  the  idea  of  swiftness  by  its 
appearance,  it  seems  to  strike  the  imagination  as  a 
thing  the  most  unwieldy  and  inactive  of  all  nature, 
its  body  is  massive,  almost  round,  and  covered 
with  grey  feathers ; it  is  just  barely  supported  upon 
two  short  thick  legs  like  pillars,  while  its  head  and 
neck  rise  from  it  in  a manner  truly  grotesque. 

The  neck,  thick  and  pursy,  is  joined  to  the  head, 
winch  consists  of  two  great  chaps,  that  open  far 
behind  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  black,  and 
prominent;  so  that  the  animal,  when  it  gapes, 
seems  to  be  all  mouth.  The  bill,  therefore,  is  of 
an  extraordinary  length,  not  flat  and  broad,  but 
thick,  and  of  a bluish  white,  sharp  at  the  end, 
and  each  chap  crooked  in  opposite  directions. 

They  resemble  two  pointed  spoons  that  are  laid 
together  by  the  backs.  From  all  this  results 
a stupid  and  voracious  physiognomy  ; that  is 
still  more  increased  by  a bordering  of  feathers 
round  the  root  of  the  beak,  and  which  give  the 
appearance  of  a hood  or  cowl,  and  finish  this 
picture  of  stupid  deformity.  Bulk,  which  in  other 
animals  implies  strength,  in  this  only  contributes 


• The  Dodo. — The  above  wood-cut  repre- 
sents a bird,  of  the  existence  of  whose  species 
a little  more  than  two  centuries  ago  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt,  but  which  is  now 
supposed  to  be  entirely  extinct.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  such  a fact  offers  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  considera- 
tions ; and  the  subject,  therefore,  has  claimed 
the  particular  attention  of  several  distin- 
guished naturalists.  The  most  complete  view 
of  the  evidence  as  to  the  recent  existence  of 
the  dodo  is  given  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Duncan, 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  which  is  printed  in 
the  twelfth  number  of  the  Zoological  Jour- 
nal. To  this  valuable  article  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  following  account. 

There  is  a painting  in  the  Kritish  Museum 
which  was  presented  to  that  institution  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Edwards ; and  the  his- 
tory of  it  is  thus  given  in  his  work  on  birds  : — 

“ The  original  picture  from  which  this 
print  of  the  dodo  is  engraved,  was  drawn  in 
Holland,  from  the  living  bird,  brought  from 
St.  Maurice’s  Island,  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
the  early  tunes  of  the  discovery  of  the  Indies, 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
(the  picture)  was  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  to  the  time  of  his  death ; and 
afterwards  becoming  my  property,  I deposited 
it  in  the  British  Museum  as  a great  curiosity. 


The  above  history  of  the  picture  I had  from 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

The  evidence  of  the  Conner  existence  of 
this  bird  does  not.  however,  entirely  rest  upon 
this  picture  and  its  traditionary  history ; for  if 
it  were  so,  it  would  be  easier  to  imagine  that 
the  artist  had  invented  the  representation  of 
some  unknown  creature,  than  that  the  species 
should  have  so  utterly  become  lost  within  so 
comparatively  short  a time.  There  are  three 
other  representations  of  the  dodo  which  may 
be  called  original ; for  they  are  given  in 
very  early  jiriuted  ^ooks,  and  are  evidently 
not  copied  one  from  the  other,  although  they 
each  agree  in  representing  the  sort  of  hood 
on  the  head,  the  eye  placed  in  a bare  skin 
extending  to  the  beak,  the  curved  and  swell- 
ing neck,  the  short  heavy  body,  the  small 
wings,  the  stumpy  legs  and  diverted  claws, 
and  the  tuft  of  rump  feathers. 

The  first  of  these  pictures  is  given  in  a 
Latin  work  by  Clusius,  entitled  “ Carol!  Clusii 
Exoticorum,”  lib.  v.  printed  in  1605.  He 
says  that  his  figure  is  taken  from  a rough 
sketch  in  a journal  of  a Dutch  voyager,  who 
had  seen  the  bird  in  a voyage  to  tlie  Moluc- 
cas, in  1598  ; and  that  he  himself  had  seen, 
at  Leyden,  a leg  of  the  dodo,  brought  from 
the  Mauritius. 


THE  DODO. 
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1o  iiiKtivity.  I he  ostrich  or  the  cassowary  are  no  more  able  to  fly  than  (he 
animal  lietore  iis  ; but  then  they  supply  that  defect  by  their  speed  in  runriinfj. 
Tlie  dodo  seems  weighed  down  by  its  own  heaviness,  and  has  scarce  strength  to 
urge  itself  forward.  It  seems  among  birds  what  the  sloth  is  among  quadrupeds, 
an  unresisting  thing,  equally  incapable  of  flight  or  defence.  It  is  furnished  with 
wings,  covered  with  soft  ash-coloured  feathers,  but  they  are  too  short  to  assist  it 
in  flying.  It  is  furnished  with  a tail,  with  a few  small  curled  feathers  ; but  this 
tail  is  disproportioned  and  displaced.  Its  legs  are  too  short  for  running,  and  its 
body  too  fat  to  be  strong.  One  would  take  it  for  a tortoise  that  had  supplied 
itself  with  the  feathers  of  a bird  ; and  that  tlius  dressed  out  with  the  instruments 
of  flight,  it  was  only  still  the  more  unw  ieldy. 

This  bird  is  a native  of  the  Isle  of  France;  and  the  Dutch,  who  first  dis- 
covered it  there,  called  it  in  their  language  the  nauneous  bird,  as  well  from  its 
disgusting  figure,  as  from  tlie  bad  taste  of  its  flesh.  However,  succeeding 
observers  contradict  this  first  report,  and  a.ssert  that  its  flesh  is  good  and  w hole- 
some  eating.  It  is  a silly,  simple  bird,  as  may  very  well  be  supposed  from  its 
figure,  and  is  very  easily  taken.  Three  or  four  dodos  are  enough  to  dine  a 
hundred  men. 

Whether  the  dodo  be  the  same  bird  with  that  which  some  travellers  have 
described  under  the  bird  of  Nazareth,  yet  remains  uncertain.  The  country  from 
whence  they  both  come  is  the  same ; their  incapacity  of  flying  is  the  same ; the 
form  of  the  wings  and  body  in  both  are  similar;  but  the  chief  difference  given 
is  in  the  colour  of  the  feathers,  which  in  the  female  of  the  bird  of  Nazareth  are 
said  to  be  extremely  beautiful ; and  in  the  length  of  their  legs,  which  in  the  dodo 
are  short;  in  the  other  are  described  as  long.  Time  and  future  observation  must 
clear  up  these  doiAts  ; and  the  testimony  of  a single  witness,  who  shall  have  seen 
both,  will  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  the  reasonings  of  a hundred 
philosophers. 


The  second  representation  is  in  Herbert’s 
Travels,  published  in  1634  We  subjoin  his 
description  of  the  bird,  which  is  very  quaint 
and  curious : — 

“ The  dodo  comes  first  to  our  description, 
here,  and  in  Dygarrois  ; (and  no  where  else, 
that  ever  I could  see  or  heare  of,  is  gene- 
rated the,dodo.)  (A  Portuguize  name  it  is, 
and  has  reference  to  her  simpleness,)  a bird 
which  for  shape  and  rareness  might  be  called 
a Phaenix  (wer’t  in  Arabia;)  her  body  is 
round  and  extreame  fat,  her  slow  pace  begets 
that  corpulencie ; few  of  them  weigh  less 
than  fifty  pound  : better  to  the  eye  than  the 
stomack : greasie  appetites  might  perhaps 
commend  them,  but  to  the  indiilereutly  cu- 
rious nourishment,  but  prove  offensive.  Let’s 
take  her  picture  : her  visage  darts  forth  me- 
lancholy, as  sensible  of  nature’s  injury  in 
framing  so  great  and  massie  a body  to  be 
directed  by  such  small  and  complemental 
wings,  as  are  unable  to  hoise  her  from  the 
ground,  serving  only  to  prove  her  a bird ; 
which  othewise  might  be  doubted  of:  her 
head  is  variously  drest,  the  one  halfe  hooded 
with  downy  blackish  feathers  ; the  other  per- 
fectly naked,  of  a whitish  hue,  as  if  a trans- 
parent lawno  had  covered  it ; her  bill  is  very 
howked  and  bends  downwards,  the  thrill  or 
breathing  place  is  in  the  midst  of  it ; from 
which  part  to  the  end  the  colour  is  a light 
greene  mixed  with  a pale  yellow;  her  eyes  be 
round  and  small,  and  bright  as  diamonds ; 
her  cloathing  is  of  finest  down,  such  as  you 


see  in  goslins : her  trayne  is  (like  a China 
beard)  of  three  or  four  short  feathers ; her 
lugs  thick,  and  black,  and  strong  ; her  tallons 
or  pounces  sharp,  her  stomack  fiery  hot,  so 
as  stones  and  iron  are  easily  digested  in  if; 
in  that  and  shape,  not  a little  resembling  the 
Africk  Oestriches  ; but  so  much,  as  for  their 
more  certain  difference  I dare  to  give  thee 
(witli  two  others)  her  representation.” 

In  this  description  there  are  several  details 
that  are  no  doubt  inaccurate ; such  as  the 
iron-digesting  stomach  ; but  the  more  im- 
portant particulars  agree  with  other  evidence. 

The  third  representation  of  the  dodo  is  in 
Willughby’s  Ornithology,  published  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  this 
figure  is  taken  from  one  given  in  a Latin 
work  on  the  natural  and  medical  history  of 
the  East  Indies,  published  by  Jacob  Bontius, 
in  1668.  This  figure  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  the  picture  in  the  British  Museum. 
Our  great  naturalist  Ray,  who  published  in 
1676  and  1688,  editions  of  Willughby’s 
work,  says,  “ We  have  seen  this  bird  dried, 
or  its  skin  stuffed,  in  Tradescant's  cabinet.” 
Tradescant  was  a person  wlio  had  a very 
curious  museum  at  Lambeth,  and  in  his 
printed  catalogue  we  find  the  following  item  : 
“ Sect.  5.  fVhole  Birds.  Dodar,  from  the 
island  Mauritius ; it  is  not  able  to  fly,  being 
so  big.”  Tradescant’s  specimen  afterwards 
passed  into  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Ox- 
ford, where  it  is  described  as  existing  in  1700 ; 
but  having  become  decayed,  was  destroyed 
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by  an  order  of  the  visiters  in  1755.  There  is 
a beak,  however,  and  a lejj  still  preserved  in 
the  Ashniolean  museum  ; and  there  is  a foot, 
also,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society. 
We  are  informed  by  an  eminent  naturalist, 
that  the  foot  at  Oxford  is  much  shorter,  and 
otherwise  much  smaller,  than  the  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  shows  that  there 
must  have  been  two  specimens  in  this 
country. 

Of  the  former  existence,  therefore,  of  the 
dodo,  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt ; 
although  the  representations  and  descriptions 
of  the  bird  may,  in  many  respects,  be  inacco- 
rate.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  answer  to  an  applica- 
tion upon  the  subject  made  to  a gentleman 
at  Port  Louis,  in  the  Mauritius,  learnt  that 
there  is  a very  general  impression  among  the 
inhabitants  that  the  dodo  did  exist  at  Rodri- 
guez, as  well  as  in  the  Mauritius  itself ; but 
that  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  never  seen 
it,  nor  has  any  specimen,  or  part  of  a speci- 
men, been  procured  in  those  islands.  Mr. 
Lyell  states,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Principles  of  Geology,  that  M.  Cuvier  had 
showed  him  in  Paris,  a collection  of  fossil 
bones  discovered  under  a bed  of  lava  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  amongst  which  were  some 
remains  of  the  dodo,  which  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  that  great  naturalist  that  this 
bird  was  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  that  is,  of 
the  same  tribe  as  the  common  domestic  fowl, 
the  turkey  and  the  peacock. 

In  a paper  “ on  the  natural  affinities  that 
connect  the  orders  and  families  of  birds,” 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  the  following  observations  occur  on 
the  dodo : — 

“ Considerable  doubts  have  arisen  as  to 
the  present  existence  of  the  Linnsean  Didua 
(Dodo) ; and  they  have  been  increased  by 
the  consideration  of  the  numberless  oppot- 
tunities  that  have  latterly  occurred  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  these  birds  in  those 
situations,  the  Isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, where  they  were  originally  alleged  to 
have  been  found.  That  they  once  existed 
1 believe  cannot  be  questioned.  Besides  the 
descriptions  given  by  voyagers  of  undoubted 
authority,  the  relics  of  a specimen  jireserved 
in  the  public  repository  of  this  country  bear 
decisive  record  of  the  fact.  The  most  pro- 
bable supposition  that  we  can  form  on  this 
subject  is,  that  the  race  has  become  extinct 
in  the  before-mentioned  islands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  the  bird  as  an  article 
of  food  to  the  earlier  settlers,  and  its  inca- 
pability of  escaping  from  pursuit.  This  con- 
jecture is  strengthened  by  the  coiisideratiou 
of  the  gradual  decrease  of  a nearly  conter- 
minous group,  the  Otia  tarda  (bustard)  of 
lOur  British  ornithology,  which,  from  similar 
causes,  we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  will 
shortly  be  lost  to  this  couutry.  \Ve  may. 


however,  still  entertain  some  hopes  that  the 
Didus  may  still  be  recovered  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  that  vast  continent,  hitherto 
so  little  explored,  which  adjoins  those  islands, 
and  whence,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  imported  into  them.” 

The  agency  of  man,  in  limiting  the  in- 
crease of  the  inferior  animals,  and  in  extir- 
pating certain  races,  was  perhaps  never  mure 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the 
dodo.  That  a species  so  remarkable  in  its 
character  should  become  extinct,  within  little 
mure  than  two  centuries,  so  that  the  feet  of 
its  existence  at  all  has  been  doubted,  is  a 
circumstance  which  may  well  excite  our  sur- 
prise, and  lead  us  to  a consideration  of  simi- 
lar changes,  which  are  still  going  on  from  the 
same  cause.  These  changes  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  rapid  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion has  compelled  man  to  make  incessant 
war  upon  many  species  that  gave  him  offence, 
or  that  afforded  him  food  or  clothing,  are 
sufficiently  remarkable.  The  beaver  was  a 
native  of  our  rivers  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  but  being  eagerly  pursued  for  its 
fur,  had  become  scarce  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
species  is  now  becoming  scarce  in  North 
America.  In  the  twelfth  century  its  destruc- 
tion was  nearly  complete.  The  wolf  is  extir- 
pated, although  it  existed  in  Scotland  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  la.st 
bear  perished  in  Scotland  in  1057.  In  Isaak 
Walton’s  Angler,  published  soon  after  the 
time  of  Charles  1.,  we  have  a dialogue  be- 
tween the  angler  and  a hunter  of  otters, — a 
citizen  who  walked  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tottenham,  to  chase  the  animal  in  the 
small  rivers  of  Middlesex.  How  rarely  is  an 
otter  now  found  1 The  wild  cat  and  the 
badger  are  seldom  discovered,  although  they 
were  formerly  common ; the  wild  boar  is 
never  heard  of.  The  eagle  is  now  scarcely 
to  be  seen,  except  in  the  wildest  fastnesses 
of  the  Highlands ; and  the  crane,  the  egret, 
and  the  stork,  who  were  once  the  undis- 
turbed tenants  of  the  marshes  with  which 
the  country  was  covered,  have  fled  before  the 
progress  of  cultivation.  A single  bustard 
(already  mentioned)  is  now  rarely  found : 
they  were  formerly  common  in  our  downs 
and  heaths,  in  Hocks  of  forty  or  fifty.  The 
wood-grouse,  which  about  fifty  years  ago 
were  the  tenants  of  the  pine-forests  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  are  utterly  destroyed.  Facts 
such  as  these  may  show  us  that  the  recent 
existence,  and  the  supposed  extirpation  of  the 
dodo,  may  be  supported  by  well-known  ex- 
amples in  our  own  couutry.  The  general 
subject  is  full  of  interest; — and  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  it  may  refer  to  tlie  ninth 
chapter  of  Mr.  Lyell’s  second  volume;  and 
to  a valuable  meinoir  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the 
Kdiuburgh  Fhiloso)ibical  Journal,  lor  Octo- 
ber, ia24. 
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OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS  IN  GENERAL.* 


There  seems  to  obtain  a general  resemblance  in  all  the  classes  of  nature.  A.s 
among  quadrupeds  a part  were  seen  to  live  upon  the  vegetable  productions  of 
the  earth,  and  another  part  upon  the  flesh  of  each  other,  so  among  birds,  some 
live  upon  vegetable  food,  and  others  by  rapine,  destroying  all  such  as  want 
force  or  swiftness  to  procure  their  safety.  By  thus  peopling  the  woods  with 
animals  of  diflerent  dispositions,  nature  has  wisely  provided  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  life;  since,  could  we  suppose  that  there  were  as  many  animals  produced 
as  there  were  vegetables  supplied  to  sustain  them,  yet  there  might  still  be  another 
class  of  animals  formed,  which  could  find  a sufficient  sustenance  by  feeding 
upon  such  of  the  vegetable  feeders  as  happened  to  fall  by  the  course  of  nature. 
By  this  contrivance,  a greater  number  will  be  sustained  upon  the  whole;  for 
the  numbers  would  be  but  very  thin,  were  every  creature  a candidate  for  the 
same  food.  Thus  by  supplying  a variety  of  appetites,  nature  has  also  multi- 
plied life  in  her  productions. 

In  thus  varying  their  appetites,  nature  has  also  varied  the  form  of  the  animal : 
and  while  she  has  given  some  an  instinctive  passion  for  animal  food,  she  has 
also  furnished  them  with  powers  to  obtain  it.  All  land-birds  of  the  rapacious 
kinds  are  furnished  with  a large  head,  and  a strong  crooked  beak,  notched  at 
the  end,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  their  prey.  They  have  strong  short  legs, 
and  sharp  crooktd  talons  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  it.  Their  bodies  are  formed 
for  war,  being  fibrous  and  muscular;  and  their  wings  for  swiftness  of  flight, 
being  well  feathered  and  expansive.  Tlie  sight  of  such  as  prey  by  day  is  asto- 
nishingly quick ; and  such  as  ravage  by  night  have  their  sight  so  fitted  as  to  see 
objects  in  darkness  with  extreme  precision. 

Their  internal  parts  are  equally  formed  for  the  food  they  seek  for.  Their 
stomach  is  simple  and  membranous,  and  wrapped  in  fat  to  increase  the  powers 
of  digestion  ; and  their  intestines  are  short  and  glandular.  As  their  food  is 
succulent  and  juicy,  they  want  no  length  of  intestinal  tube  to  form  it  into  proper 
nourishment.  Their  food  is  flesh,  which  does  not  require  a slow  digestion,  to 
be  converted  into  a similitude  of  substance  to  their  own. 

Thus  formed  for  war,  they  lead  a life  of  solitude  and  rapacity.  They  inhabit, 
by  choice,  the  most  lonely  places  and  the  most  desert  mountains.  They  make 
their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  on  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  trees 
ot  the  forest.  Whenever  they  appear  in  the  cultivated  plain,  or  the  warbling 
grove,  it  is  only  for  the  purposes  of  depredation  ; and  are  gloomy  intruders  on 
the  general  joy  of  the  landscape.  They  spread  terror  wherever  they  approach: 
all  that  variety  of  music  which  but  a moment  before  enlivened  the  grove,  at 
their  appearing  is  instantly  at  an  end:  every  order  of  lesser  birds  seek  for 
safety,  either  by  concealment  or  flight;  and  some  are  even  driven  to  take  pro- 
tection with  man,  to  avoid  their  less  merciful  pursuers. 

It  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  all  the  smaller  race  of  birds,  if,  as  they  are  weaker 
than  all,  they  were  also  pursued  by  all ; but  it  is  contrived  wisely  for  their  safety 
that  every  order  of  carnivorous  birds  seek  only  for  such  as  are  of  the  size  most 
approaching  their  own.  The  eagle  flies  at  the  bustard  or  the  pheasant;  tl.r 
sparrow-hawk  pursues  the  thrush  and  the  linnet.  Nature  has  provided  that 

• Rapacious  Birds. — The  animals  of  this  ones  at  a brood,  and  the  female  is  mostly 
order  are  all  carnivorous : they  associate  in  larger  than  the  male.  They  consist  of  vul- 
pairs,  build  their  nests  in  the  most  lofty  situ-  tures.  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls, 
ations,  and  produce  generally  four  young 
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eacli  species  should  make  war  only  on  such  as  are  furnished  with  adequate 
means  of  escape.  The  smallest  birds  avoid  their  pursuers  by  the  extreme  a^ji- 
hty  rather  than  the  swiftness  of  their  flight ; for  every  order  would  soon  be  at 
an  end  if  the  eagle,  to  its  own  swiftness  of  wing,  added  the  versalify  of  (he 
sparrow. 

Another  circumstance,  which  tends  to  render  the  tyranny  of  these  animals 
more  supportable,  is,  that  they  are  less  fruitful  than  other  birds  ; breeding  but 
few  at  a time.  Those  of  the  larger  kind  seldom  produce  above  four  eg^s,  oi'tcn 
but  two  ; those  of  the  smaller  kind-s,  never  above  six  or  seven.  The  pigeon,  it 
is  true,  that  is  their  prey,  never  breeds  above  two  at  a time;  but  then  she  breeds 
every  month  in  the  year.  The  carnivorous  kinds  only  breed  annually,  and,  of 
consequence,  their  fecundity  is  small  in  comparison. 

As  they  are  fierce  by  nature,  and  are  difficult  to  be  tamed,  so  this  fierceness 
extends  even  to  their  young,  which  they  force  from  the  nest  sooner  than  birds 
of  the  gentler  kind.  Other  birds  seldom  forsake  their  young  till  able  completely 
to  provide  for  themselves ; the  rapacious  kinds  expel  them  from  the  nest  at  a 
time  when  they  still  should  protect  and  support  them.  This  severity  to  their 
young  proceeds  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  themselves.  All  animals 
that,  by  the  conformation  of  their  stomach  and  intestines,  are  obliged  to  live 
upon  flesh  and  support  themselves  by  prey,  though  they  may  be  mild  when 
young,  soon  become  fierce  and  mischievous  by  the  very  habit  of  using  those 
arms  with  which  they  are  supplied  by  Nature.  As  it  is  only  by  the  destfuction 
of  other  animals  that  they  can  subsist,  they  become  more  furious  every  day,  and 
even  the  parental  feelings  are  overpowered  in  their  general  habits  of  cruelt)-. 
If  the  power  of  obtaining  a supply  be  difficult,  the  old  ones  soon  drive  their 
brood  from  the  nest  to  shift  for  tnemselves,  and  often  destroy  them  in  a lit  oi 
fury  caused  by  hunger. 

Another  effect  of  this  natural  and  acquired  severity  is,  that  almost  all  birds  of 
prey  are  unsociable.  It  has  long  been  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  all  birds  with 
crooked  beaks  and  talons  are  solitary:  like  quadrupeds  of  the  cat  kind,  they 
lead  a lonely,  wanderin|i  life,  and  are  united  only  in  pairs  by  that  instinct  which 
overpowers  their  rapacious  habits  of  enmity  with  all  other  animals.  As  the 
male  and  female  are  often  necessary  to  each  other  in  their  pursuits,  so  they 
sometimes  live  together;  but,  except  at  certain  seasons,  they  most  usually  prowl 
alone;  and,  like  robbers,  enjoy  in  solitude  the  fruits  of  their  plunder. 

All  birds  of  prey  are  remarkable  for  one  singularity,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
account.  All  the  males  of  these  birds  are  about  a third  less,  and  weaker  than 
the  females:  contrary  to  what  obtains  among  quadrupeds,  among  which  the 
males  are  always  the  largest  and  boldest;  from  thence  the  male  is  called,  by 
falconers,  a tarcel — that  is,  a tierce  or  third  less  than  the  other.  The  reason  or 
this  difference  cannot  proceed  from  the  necessity  of  a larger  body  in  the  female 
for  the  purposes  of  breeding,  and  that  her  volume  is  thus  increased  by  the  quan- 
tity of  her  eggs ; for  in  other  birds,  that  breed  much  faster,  and  that  lay  in  much 
greater  proportion,  such  as  the  hen,  the  duck,  or  the  pheasant,  the  male  is  by 
much  the  largest  of  the  two.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  the 
females,  as  Willughby  expresses  it,  are  of  greater  size,  more  beautiful  and 
lovely  for  shape  and  colours,  stronger,  more  fierce  and  generous,  than  the  males 
— whether  it  may  be  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  female  to  be  thus  superior,  as  it 
is  incumbent  upon  her  to  provide,  not  only  for  herself,  but  her  young  ones  also. 

I’hese  birds,  like  quadrupeds  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  are  all  lean  and  meagre. 
'J’heir  flesh  is  stringy  and  ill-tasted,  soon  corrupting,  and  tinctured  with  the 
flavour  of  that  animal  food  upon  which  they  subsist.  Nevertheless,  Belonius 
asserts  that  many  people  admire  the  flesh  of  the  vulture  and  falcon,  and  dress 
them  for  eating  when  they  meet  with  any  accident  that  unfits  them  for  the  chase. 
He  asserts  that  the  osprey,  a species  of  the  eagle,  when  young,  is  excellent  food  ; 
but  he  contents  himself  with  advising  us  to  breed  these  birds  up  for  our  ple.asure 
rather  in  the  field  than  for  the  table. 

Of  land  birds  of  a rapacious  nature  there  are  five  kinds.  The  eagle  kind  : the 
hawk  kind;  the  vidture  kind;  the  horned  ; the  screech-owl  kind.  I’hc  distino 
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live  marks  of  this  class  are  taken  from  their  claws  and  beak ; their  toes  are 
separated ; their  le^s  are  feathered  to  the  heel ; thejr  toes  are  ftnir  in  number — 
three  before,  one  behind ; their  beak  is  short,  thick,  and  crooked. 

'riie  eajjle  kind  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  beak,  which  is  str  .ight 
till  towards  the  end,  when  it  begins  to  hook  downwards. 

'Fhe  vulture  kind  is  distinguished  by  the  head  and  neck;  he  is  without  feathers. 

The  hawk  kind  by  the  beak ; being  hooked  from  the  very  root. 

'^Hie  horned  owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  standing  forwards,  and 
by  some  feathers  on  the  head  that  stand  out,  resembling  horns. 

The  screech-owl,  by  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  standing  forward,  and 
being  without  horns.  A description  of  one  in  each  kind  will  serve  for  all  the 
rest."*^ 


* Pui.vERizERS.  — The  Mohammedan 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  when  they  cannot  pro- 
cure water  to  perform  the  stated  ablutions 
enjoined  by  the  Koran,  have  recourse  to  dry 
sand,  with  which  they  rub  their  bodies  as  a 
substitute  ; and  it  is  no  doubt  us  a substitute 
for  washing  that  some  binls,  thence  called 
pulverizers  {Pulvinatores'),  are  fond  of  squat- 
ting in  dust  and  hustling  it  into  their  feathers. 
Caged  larks  may  thus  be  seen  rubbing  their 
breasts  amongst  the  dry  mould  at  the  side  of 
their  withered  turf  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
A hasty  observer  might  perhaps  be  led  to 
conclude  that  this  was  done  with  the  design 
of  looking  for  insects  ; but  the  eye  of  the  bird 
directed  away  from  the  spot  and  expressive  of 
inward  pleasure,  would  show  him  that  such  a 
conjecture  could  not  be  supported.  A more 
familiar  instance  of  pulverizing  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  barn-door  fowl,  even  the  un- 
fledged chickens  of  which  we  have  observed 
muddling  in  the  dust  by  instinct,  it  should 
seem,  as  they  were  too  young  to  have  learned 
the  practice  from  experience  or  by  imitation. 
Now,  had  the  feathers  of  these  pulverizers 
been  previously  smeared  with  any  unctuous 
matter,  such  as  that  in  the  rump-gland,  the 
dust  would  have  adhered,  and  thus  tended  to 
soil  rather  than  to  cleanse  them.  The  design 
with  which  these  birds  hustle  amongst  dust 
is  supposed  to  be  to  suffocate  or  banish  the 
bird-lice  ( Nirnii),  with  which  most  birds  are 
infested  ; on  the  same  principle  as  swine  wal- 
low in  the  mire,  and  as  the  rhinoceros  and 
elephant  in  Nubia  roll  themselves  in  mud  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  terrible  breeze-fly 
called  zi/nb.  lie  this  as  it  may,  we  have  not 
observed  birds,  after  pulverizing,  employed  in 
combing  the  dust  out  cf  their  feathers  with 


their  bills ; they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  pre- 
fer its  remaining. 

This  curious  subject  may  be  illustrated  by 
a circumstance  observed  by  the  traveller  just 
quoted,  in  an  eagle  (Gypactos  barbatus, 
Storr)  which  he  shot  in  Abyssinia.  “ Upon 
laying  hold,”  says  he,  “ of  his  monstrous  car- 
cass, I was  not  a little  surprised  at  seeing  my 
hands  covered  and  tinged  with  yellow  powder 
or  dust.  On  turning  him  upon  his  belly  and 
examining  the  feathers  of  his  back,  they  also 
produced  a dust,  the  colour  of  the  feathers 
there.  This  dust  was  not  in  small  quantities; 
for,  upon  striking  the  breast,  the  yellow  pow- 
der flew  in  full  greater  quantity  than  from  a 
hair-dresser’s  powder-puff.  The  feathers  of 
the  belly  and  breast,  which  were  of  a gold 
colour,  did  not  appear  to  have  anything  extra- 
orrlinary  in  their  formation ; but  the  large 
feathers  in  the  shoulder  and  wings  seemed 
apparently  to  be  flue  tubes,  which,  upon  pres- 
sure, scattered  this  dust  upon  the  finer  part  of 
the  feather ; but  this  was  brown,  the  colour  of 
the  feathers  of  the  back.  Upon  the  side  of 
the  wing,  the  ribs  or  hard  part  of  the  feathers 
seemed  to  be  bare,  as  if  worn ; or,  I rather 
think,  were  renewing  themselves,  having 
before  failed  in  their  functions.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  extraordinary  provision  of  na- 
ture, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine.  As 
it  is  an  unusual  one,  it  is  probably  meant  for 
a defence  against  the  climate,  in  favour  of 
birds  which  live  in  those  almost  inaccessible 
heights  of  a country  doomed,  even  in  its  low- 
est parts,  to  several  months’  excessive  rain.” 
A powdering  ot  dust,  however,  we  may  remark 
in  reference  to  this  conjecture,  would  seem  to 
be  a bad  protection  against  a heavy  shower. 
— Habits  ov  Buum. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


The  Golden  Eagle  is  the  largest  and  the  noblest  of  all  those  birds  that  have 
received,  the  name  of  Eagle.  It  weighs 
above  twelve  pounds.  Its  length  is  three 
feet ; the  extent  of  its  wings,  seven  feet 
four  inches ; the  bill  is  three  inches  long, 
and  of  a deep  blue  colour;  and  the  eye 
of  a hazel  colour.  The  sight  and  sense 
of  smelling  are  very  acute.  The  head 
and  neck  are  clothed  with  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  feathers,  and  of  a deep  brown 
colour,  bordered  with  tawny  ; but  those 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  in  very  old 
birds,  turn  grey.  The  whole  body,  above 
as  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a dark  brown  ; 
and  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  finely 
clouded  with  a deeper  shade  of  the  same. 

The  wings,  when  clothed,  reach  to  the 
end  of  the  tail.  The  quill  feathers  are  of 
a chocolate  colour,  the  shafts  white.  The 
tail  is  of  a deep  brown,  irregularly  barred 
and  blotched  with  an  obscure  ash-colour, 
and  usually  white  at  the  roots  of  the  fea- 
thers. The  legs  are  yellow,  short,  and 
very  strong,  being  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  feathered  to  the  very 
feet.  The  toes  are  covered  with  large 
scales,  and  armed  with  the  most  formidable  claws,  the  middle  of  which  are  two 
inches  long. 

In  the  rear  of  this  terrible  bird  follow  the  Ring-tailed  Eagle,  the  Common 
Eagle,  the  Bald  Eagle,  the  White  Ea^le,  the  Rough-footed  Eagle,  the  Erne, 
the  Black  Eagle,  the  Osprey,  the  Sea  Ea^le,  and  the  Crowned  Eagle.  These, 
and  others  that  might  be  added,  form  ditlerent  shades  in  this  fierce  family  ; but 
have  all  the  same  rapacity,  the  same  general  form,  the  same  habits,  and  the 
same  manner  of  bringing  up  their  young. 

In  general,  these  birds  are  found  in  mountainous  and  ill-peopled  countries, 
and  breed  among  the  loftiest  cliffs.  They  choose  those  places  which  are  remotest 
from  man,  upon  whose  possessions  they  but  seldom  make  their  depredations, 
being  contented  rather  to  follow  the  wild  game  in  the  forest  than  to  risk  their 
safety  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

"^I'liis  fierce  animal  may  be  considered  among  birds  as  the  lion  among  quadru- 
peds ; and  in  many  respects  they  have  a strong  similitude  to  each  other.  They 
are  both  possessed  of  force,  and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the  forest. — 
Equally  magnanimous,  they  disdain  smaller  plunder ; and  only  pursue  animals 
worthy  the  conquest.  It  is  not  till  after  having  been  long  provoked,  by  the 
;ries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie,  that  this  generous  bird  thinks  fit  to  punish  them 
with  death  : the  eagle,  also,  disdains  to  share  the  plunder  of  another  bird,  and 
will  take  up  with  no  other  prey  but  that  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  pur- 
suits. How  hungry  soever  he  may  be,  he  never  stoops  to  carrion ; and  when 
satiated,  ho  never  returns  to  the  same  carcass,  but  leaves  it  for  other  animals, 
more  rapacious  and  less  delicate  than  he.  Solitary,  like  the  lion,  he  keeps  th« 
desert  to  himself  alone : it  is  as  extraordinary  to  see  two  pairs  of  eagles  in  the 
same  mountain  as  two  lions  in  the  same  forest.  They  keep  separate,  to  find  a 
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more  ample  supply ; and  consider  the  quantity  of  their  ga  e as  the  best  proof 
of  thoir  dominion.  Nor  does  the  similitude  of  these  an  ^als  stop  here  : 
have  both  sparkling  eyes,  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour  ; their  claws  are  oi  the 
same  form,  their  breath  equally  strong,  and  their  cry  equally  loud  and  terrilymg. 
Bred  both  for  war,  they  are  enemies  of  all  society : alike  tierce,  proud,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  easily  tamed.  It  requires  great  patience  and  much  art  to  tame 
an  eagle  ; and  even  though  taken  young,  and  brought  under  by  long  assiduity^ 
yet  still  it  is  a dangerous  domestic,  and  often  turns  its  force  against  its  master 
\Vhen  brought  into  the  field  for  the  purposes  of  fowling,  the  falconer  is  never 
sure  of  its  attachment:  that  innate  pride  and  love  of  liberty  still  prompt  it  to 
regain  its  native  solitudes ; and  the  moment  the  falconer  sees  it,  when  let  loo^, 
first  stoop  towards  the  ground  and  then  rise  perpendicularly  into  the  clouds,  he 
gives  up  all  his  former  labour  for  lost — quite  sure  of  never  beholding  Ins  late 
prisoner  more.  Sometimes,  however,  they_  are  brought  to  have  an  attachment 
for  their  feeder:  they  are  then  highly  serviceable,  and  liberally  provide  for  us 
pleasures  and  support.  When  the  falconer  lets  them  go  from  his  hand,  they 
play  about  and  hover  round  him  till  their  game  presents,  which  they  see  at  an 
immense  distance,  and  pursue  with  certain  destruction. 

Of  all  animals  the  eagle  flies  highest ; and  from  thence  the  ancients  have 
given  him  the  epithet  of  the  Bird  of  Heaven.  Of  all  others,  also,  he  has  the 
quickest  eye  j but  his  sense  of  smelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vulture. 
He  never  pursues,  therefore,  but  in  sight;  and  when  he  has  seized  his  prey,  he 
stoops  from  his  height,  as  il  to  examine  its  weight,  always  laying  it  on  the 
ground  before  he  carries  it  off.  As  his  wing  is  very  pow'erful,  yet,  as  he  has 
blit  little  suppleness  in  the  joints  of  the  leg,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  rise^  when 
down;  however,  if  not  instantly  pursued,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  «ff 
geese  and  cranes.  He  also  carries  away  hares,  lambs,  and  kids;  and  often 
destroys  fawns  and  calves  to  drink  their  blood,  and  carries  a part  of  their  flesh 
to  his  retreat.  Infants  themselves,  when  left  unattended,  have  been  destroyed 
by  these  rapacious  creatures  ; which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Gany- 
mede’s being  snatched  up  by  an  eagle  to  heaven.  • , , 

An  instance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of  two  children  being  earned  off  by 
eagles ; but  fortunately  they  received  no  hurt  by  the  way ; and,  the 
being  pursued,  the  children  were  restored  unhurt  out  of  the  nests  to  the  affrighted 

parents.  , 

The  eagle  is  thus  at  all  times  a formidable  neighbour,  but  peculiarly  when 
bringing  up  its  young.  It  is  then  that  the  female,  as  well  as  the  male,  exert  air 
their  force  and  industry  to  supply  their  young.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Kerry, 
relates  that  a poor  mail  in  that  country  got  a comfortable  subsistence  for  his 
family,  during  a summer  of  famine,  out  ol  an  eagle’s  nest,  by  robbing  the  eaglets 
of  food,  which  was  plentifully  supplied  by  the  old  ones.  He  protracted  their 
assiduity  beyond  the  usual  time  by  clipping  the  wings  and  retarding  the  flight 
of  the  joung;  and  very  probably,  also,  as  I have  known  myself,  by  so  tying 
them  as  to  increase  their  cries,  which  is  always  found  to  increase  the  parent’s 
despatch  to  procure  them  provision.  It  was  lucky,  however,  that  the  Ojd  eagles 
did  not  surprise  the  countryman  as  he  was  thus  employed,  as  their  resentment 

might  have  been  dangerous.  ^ i j ^ 

It  happened  some  time  ago,  in  the  same  country,  that  a peasant  resolved  to 
rob  tlie  nest  of  an  eagle  that  had  built  in  a small  island  in  the  beaiititnl  lake  of 
Killarncy.  He  accordingly  stripped,  and  swam  in  upon  the  island  while  the 
old  ones  were  away  ; and,  robbing  the  nest  of  its  young,  he  was  preparing  to 
swim  back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a string;  but,  while  he  was  yet  up  to  his 
chin  in  the  water,  the  old  eagles  returned,  and,  niissing  their  young,  quickly 
fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  resistance,  despatched  him  with 
tlieir  beaks  and  talons, 

• Ankcdote.— A gentleman,  who  lived  in  fault,  to  lash  with  a horse-whip.  About  a 
the  south  of  Scotland,  had,  not  many  years  week  afterwards,  the  man  chanced  to  stoop 
airo,  a tame  eagle,  which  the  keejier  one  day  within  reach  ol  his  chain,  when  the  enraged 
ihjudicioubly  thought  jiroiHjr,  for  some  iietty  animal,  recollecting  the  late  insult,  Hew  in  his 
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Ill  order  to  extirpate  tliese  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a law  in  the  Orkney 
islands  which  entitles  any  person  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a hen  out  of  every  hon 
in  the  parish  in  which  the  plunderer  is  killed,"'^ 

The  nest  of  the  eagle  is  usually  built  in  the  most  inaccessible  cliff  of  the  roc 
and  often  shielded  from 
the  weather  by  some  jut- 
ting crag  that  hangs  over 
it.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  wholly  exposed  to  the 
winds,  as  well  sideways  as 
above ; for  the  nest  is  flat, 
though  built  with  great 
labour.  It  is  said  that  the 
same  nest  serves  the  eagle 
during  life  ; and  indeed 
the  pains  bestowed  in 
forming  it  seems  to  ar- 
gue as  much.  In  this  the 
female  eagle  deposits  her 
eggs,  which  seldom  ex- 
ceed two  at  a time  in 
the  larger  species,  and 
not  above  three  in  the  (The  Sea  Eagle.) 

smallest.  It  is  said  that  she  hatches  tliem  in  thirty  days ; but  frequently, 
even  of  this  small  number  of  eggs,  a part  is  addled  ; and  it  is  extremely  rare  to 
And  three  eaglets  in  the  same  nest.  It  is  asserted  that,  as  soon  as  the  young 
ones  are  somewhat  grown,  the  mother  kills  the  most  feeble  or  the  most  voracious. 
If  this  happens,  it  must  proceed  only  from  the  necessities  of  the  parent,  who  is 
incapable  of  providing  for  their  support,  and  is  content  to  sacrifice  a part  to  the 
welfare  of  all. 


face  with  so  much  fury  and  violence,  that  he 
was  terribly  wounded,  but  was  luckily  driven 
so  far  back  with  the  blow  as  to  be  out  of  all 
further  danger.  The  screams  of  the  eagle 
alarmed  the  family,  who  found  the  man  lying 
at  some  distance  covered  with  blood,  and 
eijually  stunned  with  the  fright  and  the  fall. 
The  animal  was  still  pacing  and  screaming 
in  a manner  not  less  formidable  than  majestic. 
It  was  even  dreaded  whether,  in  so  violent  a 
rage,  he  might  not  break  loose ; which,  indeed, 
fortunately  perhaps  for  them,  he  did,  just  as 
they  withdrew,  and  thus  escaped  fur  ever. 

* Bkitisu  Eagles. — Eagles  are  now  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  the  influence  of  man 
having  expelled  them  from  their  pristine 
haunts.  It  is  only  :r.  the  remote  solitude  of 
the  Highlands  and  isles  of  the  north-west 
coasts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  wilds  of  North 
Ireland,  that  they  occur  in  something  like 
the  original  proportion  which,  in  the  wild 
state  of  the  country,  they  bore  to  its  other 
inhabitants.  Even  there  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  brought  havoc  among  them  ; but  in 
the  inaccessible  haunts  of  the  precipitous 
mountains,  and  on  the  awful  height  of  the 
maritime  cliffs,  the  eagles  of  the  north  still 
rear  their  young  in  defiance  of  all  the  elements 
ot  destruction.  Only  two  s|)ecies  of  eagle 
have  been  asceituiued  to  reside  in  this  coun- 


try— these  two  are  the  Golden  Eagle  and 
White-tailed  Eagle. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  of  rarer  occurrence 
than  the  white-tailed  eagle  ; when  of  full  size, 
it  often  measures  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  one 
wing  to  the  other.  Its  prey  is  grouse,  hares, 
lambs,  &c.,  and  it  nestles  in  the  inland  cliffs, 
making  an  enormous  nest  of  sticks,  heath, 
grass,  wool,  and  heather.  It  lays  two  eggs. 

The  tVhile-tuiled,  or  Cinereous  Eagle,  is  a 
less  active  bird  than  the  former,  although  its 
equal  in  strength  and  size.  It  is  much  more 
common  than  the  other.  It  feeds  on  all  sorts 
of  carrion,  likewish  fish.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  dive,  but  pounces  on  the  fish  when 
they  come  to  the  surface.  In  the  seas  of  flie 
northern  part  of  Scotland  vast  quantities  of 
fish,  herring,  cod,  and  dog-fish,  come  to  the 
surface ; and,  in  shallow  rivulets,  trout  and 
salmon  swarm,  an  easy  capture  for  this  bird. 
Eagles  are  very  destructive  to  lambs ; but, 
owing  to  their  unwieldiness  and  inactivity, 
they  seldom  attempt  to  cany  them  oflf,  except 
from  an  eminence.  From  a flat  surface,  an 
eagle  rises  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  until 
after  repeated  flappings  of  its  wiiijjs,  but  in 
the  air  it  exhibits  great  facility  of  motion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  splendid  than  the  sweep 
of  an  eagle  : it  is  majestic  to  a degree  while 
scouring  the  mountains  in  search  ot  its 
prey.  On  these  occaaions  they  fly  in  great 
circle'*' 
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Such  are  the  general  characteristics  and  habitudes  of  the  eagle ; however,  in 
some  tnese  habitudes  differ,  as  the  sea  eagle  and  the  osprey  live  chiefly  upori 
fish,  and  consequently  build  their  nests  on  the  sea-shore,  and  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  on  the  ground  among  reeds ; and  often  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  rather  less 
than  those  of  a hen,  of  a white  elliptical  form.  They  catch  their  prey,  which 
is  chiefly  fish,  by  darting  down  upon  them  from  above.  The  Italians  compare 
the  violent  descent  of  these  birds  on  their  prey,  to  the  fall  of  lead  into  water, 
and  call  them  Aquila  Piombina,  or  the  Leaden  Eagle. 

Nor  is  the  Bald  Eagle,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina,  less  remark- 
able lor  habits  peculiar  to  itself.  1 hese  birds  breed  in  that  country  all  the  year 
round.  When  the  eaglets  are  just  covered  with  down,  and  a sort  of  white 
woolly  feathers,  the  female  eagle  lays  again.  These  eggs  are  left  to  be  hatched 
bv  the  warmth  of  the  young  ones  that  continue  in  the  nest ; so  that  the  flight  of 
one  brood  makes  room  for  the  next  that  are  but  just  hatched.  These  birds  fly 
very  heavily,  so  that  they  cannot  overtake  their  prey,  like  others  of  the  same 
denomination.  To  remedy  this,  they  often  attend  a sort  of  fishing-hawk,  which 
they  pursue,  and  strip  the  plunderer  of  its  prey.^  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  this  hawk  flies  swifter  than  they.  These  eagles  also  generally  attend  upon 
fowlers  in  the  winter;  and  when  any  birds  are  wounded,  they  are  sure  to  be 
seized  by  the  eagle,  though  they  may  fly  from  the  fowler.  This  bird  will  often 
also  .'teal  young  pigs,  and  carry  them  alive  to  the  nest,  which  is  composed  of 
twigs,  sticks,  and  rubbish  ; it  is  large  enough  to  fill  the  body  of  a cart,  and  is 
commonly  full  of  bones  half  eaten  and  putrid  flesh,  the  stench  of  which  is  into- 
Icrable.t 


• Fishing  Birds. — ^Tlie  man-of-war  birds, 
or  sea- hawks,  {Felicanus  Aquila,)  are  seldom 
or  never  seen  far  distant  from  land  ; the  male 
birds  are  black,  and  have  a red  pouch;  the 
females  have  a white  breast,  and  are  destitute 
of  the  pouch.  In  procuring  fish  for  their 
food,  these  birds  prefer  seizing  it  from  the 
boobies  and  gannets  instead  of  catching  it 
themselves.  To  attain  this  object,  the  sea- 
hawk  hovers  about  the  ganiffet,  (which  is  the 
bird  must  usually  selected  for  attack,)  and 
darting  rapidly  down,  strikes  him  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  causes  him  to  di.sgorge 
his  prey,  which  is  seized  by  the  hawk  with 
an  inconceivable  rapidity  before  it  reaches 
the  water,  and  he  afterwards  soars  aloft  to 
look  out  for  another  object  of  attack.  It  is 
not  ail  uncommon  circumstance  to  observe  a 
single  gannet  selected  from  a flock,  and  come 
out  to  be  the  subject  of  attack,  as  if  he  had 
been  called  by  the  hawk  in  preference  to  the 
otlj||rs.  The  gannet.  however,  manoeuvres  to 
avoid  the  blow  by  darting  about,  lowering 
himself  from  his  elevation  in  the  air  at  every 
dart,  and  raising  his  beak  in  a perpendicular 
direction,  eludes  the  blow  of  the  hawk  from 
behind,  and  frequently  both  fall  into  the 
water  ; the  hawk  only  having  the  advantage 
over  the  gannet  when  hovering  in  the  air,  the 
latter  escapes.  At  the  Island  of  Ascension, 
where  these  birds  are  common,  the  method 
practised  by  the  hawks  to  oblige  the  gannets 
to  disgorge  their  prey  was  tried  by  a gentle- 
man who  lately  visited  the  island : he  had 
seen  the  attack  of  the  hawk  on  the  gannet, 
and  the  successful  result.  When  he  visited 
that  iiart  of  the  island  named  “ the  Fait,” 


where  these  birds  congregate  m great  num- 
bers, he  struck  some  of  them  with  a cane  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  disgorgement 
of  the  fish  they  had  swallowed  immediately 
took  place. 

The  use  of  the  pouch  in  the  man-of-wa* 
hawk  will  be  an  interesting  subject  for  inves- 
tigation : why  it  should  be  found  in  the  male, 
and  not  in  the  lemale,  is  curious.  One  of 
the  officers  at  the  Island  of  Ascension  replied 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  the  pouch  was 
larger  in  size  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  adjutant-bird  of  India  has  also  a pouch, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Adams,  published  in  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society 
of  Calcutta,  but  his  hypotheses  are  very  in- 
conclusive. Mr.  Rooke  mentioned  at  Oahu 
(Sandwich  Islands)  that  he  had  seen  these 
birds  on  the  reefs,  and  on  his  approaching 
them,  the.y  were  obliged  to  disgorge  a quan- 
tity of  half-digested  fish  before  they  could 
rise ; they  then  inflated  the  pouch  to  a large 
size,  and  mnning  along  to  windward,  soared 
in  the  air.  The  inflation  of  the  pouch  is 
somewhat  contradictory  to  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  anatomy  of  the  part.  The  opi- 
nion Mr.  George  Bennett  inclined  to  adopt 
is,  that  the  pouch  may  be  used  during  the 
breeding  season  to  secrete  or  prepare  food  for 
the  young:  for  the  present,  however,  we  must 
consider  its  use  as  unknown. — Arcana  ok 
Science,  1833. 

f Mode  ok  Destroying  Eagles. — In 
those  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
where  eagles  are  numerous,  and  where  they 
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commit  great  ravages  among  the  young  lambs, 
the  following  are  the  methods  used  to  destroy 
them  : — When  the  nest  happens  to  be  in  a 
place  situated  in  the  direction  of  a perpendi- 
cular from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  above,  a bun- 
dle of  dry  heath,  or  grass,  inclosing  a burning 
peat,  is  let  down  into  it.  In  other  cases,  a 
person  is  let  down  by  means  of  a rope,  which 
is  held  above  by  four  or  five  men,  and  con- 
trives to  destroy  the  eggs  or  the  young.  Some- 
times eagles  have  their  nests  in  places  inac- 
cessible without  a rope,  and  instances  are 
known  of  persons  frequenting  these  nests  fur 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  prey  which 
the  eagles  carry  to  their  young.  A very  pre- 
valent method  to  destroy  them,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — In  a place  not  far  from  a nest,  or  a 
rock  on  which  eagles  repose  at  night,  or  on 
the  face  of  a hill  which  they  are  observed  to 
scour  in  search  of  prey,  a pit  is  dug,  a few 
feet  in  depth,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a 
man.  The  pit  is  then  covered  with  sticks 
and  pieces  of  turf,  the  latter  not  cut  in  the 
vicinity — eagles,  like  other  cowards,  being 
very  wary  and  cautious,  for  they  do  not  pos- 
sess at  all  the  courage  attributed  to  them.  A 
small  hole  is  formed  at  the  end  of  the  pit, 
through  which  bristles  the  muzzle  of  a gun, 
while  at  another  end  an  opening  is  left  to 
admit  a featherless  biped.  A carcass  of  a 
sheep  or  dog  is  placed  about  fifteen  yards 
from  the  muzzle,  and  when  the  eagle  pounces 
on  the  carrion,  he  is  killed.  Multitudes  are 
shut  in  this  manner  in  Scotland.  The  head, 
claws,  and  quills  are  kept  by  the  shepherds, 
to  be  presented  to  the  steward  of  the  estate, 
and  a premium  of  four  or  five  shillings  is 
awarded  on  the  occasion. — M‘GiL.LivRa.Y — 
Edin.  Lit.  Gazbttk. 

CouRAQB  OF  THB  Eaqle. — Of  the  many 
absurd  stories  told  of  eagles,  the  following, 
by  Von  Buch,  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 
“ We  learned,”  says  he,  “ with  astonishment, 
that  eagles  were  very  much  dreaded  on  these 
islands  i for  they  are  not  contented  with 
lambs,  and  smaller  animals,  but  even  attack 
oxen  and  not  unfrequently  master  them ! 
The  manner  of  their  attack  is  so  singular 
that  we  should  have  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
account,  if  we  had  not  heard  it  so  circum- 
stantially and  distinctly  confirmed  to  us,  in 
the  same  terms,  at  places  a great  distance 
from  each  other.  The  eagle  plunges  itself 
into  the  waves,  and  after  being  completely 
drenched,  rolls  itself  among  the  sand  on  the 
shore  till  its  wings  are  quite  covered  with 
sand.  It  then  rises  into  the  air,  and  hovers 
over  its  unfortunate  victim.  When  it  is  close 
to  it,  it  shakes  its  wings,  and  throws  stones 
and  sand  into  the  eyes  of  the  ox,  and  com- 
pletes the  terror  of  the  animal  by  blows  from 
its  powerful  wings.  The  blinded  oxen  run 
about  quite  raving,  and  at  length  fall  down 
completely  exhausted,  or  dash  themselves  to 


death  from  some  cliff.  The  eagle  then  man- 
gles undisturbed  the  fruits  of  its  victory.” 

If  this  tale  be  true,  the  Norwegian  eagles 
must  be  very  diflerent  from  ours  in  courage 
and  sagacity;  for  the  British  eagles  are  so 
cowardly  that  they  do  not  even  venture  to 
defend  their  nests  against  a solitary  rocks- 
man,  dangling  upon  a rope,  like  a spider  upon 
a thread,  and  so  weak,  that  they  never  at- 
tempt to  carry  off  a lamb  unless  in  windy 
weather  and  from  an  eminence.  As  to  eagles 
plunging  into  the  waves  with  the  view  of 
getting  drenched,  we  are  very  certain  that 
they  would  be  very  sorry  to  play  such  pranks ; 
for  everybody  knows  that,  for  a drenched 
bird,  it  is  as  impossible  to  fly  as  for  a drunken 
man  to  thread  a needle. — En. 

Rinq-taii.  Eaolb. — This  noble  bird,  in 
strength,  spirit,  and  activity,  ranks  among 
the  first  of  its  tribe.  It  is  found,  though 
sparingly  dispersed,  over  the  whole  temperate 
and  arctic  regions,  particularly  the  latter ; 
breeding  on  high  precipitous  rocks,  always 
preferring  a mountmnous  country. 

The  tail  of  the  feathers  of  this  bird  are 
highly  valued  by  the  various  tribes  of  Ame- 
rican Indians  for  ornamenting  their  calumets, 
or  pipes  of  peace. 

Pennant  informs  us,  that  the  independent 
Tartars  train  this  eagle  for  the  chase  of  hares, 
foxes,  wolves,  antelopes,  &c.,  and  that  they 
esteem  the  feathers  of  the  tail  the  best  for 
pluming  their  arrows.  The  ring-toil  eagle  is 
characterized  by  all  as  a generous,  spirited, 
docile  bird ; and  various  extraordinary  inci- 
dents are  related,  of  it. 

The  ring-tail  eagle  is  found  in  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Scotland,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  As  Marco 
Polo,  in  his  description  of  the  customs  of  the 
Tartars,  seems  to  allude  to  this  species ; it 
may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
arctic  regions  of  the  globe.  The  golden  eagle, 
on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  found  only  in 
the  more  warm  and  temperate  countries  of  the 
ancient  continent.  Later  discoveries,  however, 
have  ascertained  it  to  be  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States. — Auerican  Oknituc^ 

The  Bird  ok  Washington. — To  the  eagle 
tribe  we  may  add  here  a species  of  sea  eagle, 
which  M.  Audubon  has  called  the  Bird  of 
Washington.  He  says  : — 

“ It  was  on  a winter’s  evening,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1814,  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  rare  and  noble  bird,  and  never 
shall  I forget  the  delight  it  gave  me.  We 
were  on  a trading  voyage,  ascending  the 
Upper  Mississippi, — the  keen  winter  blasts 
whistled  over  our  heads,  and  the  cold  from 
which  I sufiered  had,  in  a great  degree,  ex- 
tinguished the  deep  interest  which,  at  other 
seasons,  this  river  has  been  wont  to  awake  in 
me.  I lay  stretched  beside  our  patroon  ; tho 
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safety  of  the  cargo  was  forgotten,  and  the 
only  thing  that  cailed  forth  my  attention  was 
the  multitude  of  ducks,  of  different  species, 
accompanied  by  vast  flocks  of  swans,  which 
from  time  to  time  would  pass  us.  My  pa- 
troon,  a Canadian,  had  been  engaged  many 
years  in  the  fur  trade : he  was  a man  of  much 
mtelligence,  who,  perceiving  that  these  birds 
had  engaged  my  curiosity,  seemed  jnly 
anxious  to  find  some  new  object  to  divert 
me.  The  sea  eagle  flew  over  us.  ‘ How 
fortunate !’  he  ex^aimed  ! ‘ this  is  what  I 
could  have  wished.  Look,  sir  ! the  great 
eagle,  and  the  only  one  I have  seen  since  I 
left  the  lakes.’  I was  instantly  on  my  feet, 
and,  having  observed  it  attentively,  concluded, 
as  1 lust  it  in  the  distance,  that  it  was  a spe- 
cies quite  new  to  me. 

“ The  sea  eagle  of  America  is  full  one- 
fourth  larger  in  size  than  any  female  speci- 
men of  the  other  kind  I ever  met  with,  old  or 
young.  In  the  United  States,  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Louisiana  on  the  seaboard,  or  as 
high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
north-west,  (I  speak  only  of  the  extent  of 
country  I have  visited,  and  where  I have  seen 
them,)  these  birds  are  very  rare.  This  will 
appear  to  all,  when  I say  that  during  my 
many  long  peregrinations  more  than  eight  or 
nine  1 never  found,  and  only  one  nest.  Two 
years  had  gone  by  since  the  discovery  of  the 
nest,  in  fruitless  excursions ; but  my  wishes 
were  no  longer  to  remain  ungratified.  In 
returning  from  the  little  village  of  Henderson, 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  R , about  a mile  dis- 

tant, 1 saw  one  rise  from  a small  inclosure 
not  a hundred  yards  before  me,  where  the 
doctor  had  a few  days  before  slaughtered 
some  hogs,  and  alight  upon  a low  tree  branch- 
ing over  the  road.  I prepared  my  double- 
barrelled  piece,  which  I constantly  carry,  and 
went  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  him ; — 
quite  fearless,  he  awaited  my  approach,  look- 
ing upon  me  with  an  undaunted  eye.  I fired, 
and  he  fell ; before  I reached  him  he  was 
dead.  With  what  delight  I surveyed  this 
magnificent  bird  ! Had  the  finest  salmon 
ever  pleased  him  as  he  did  me  P Never.  I 
ran  and  presented  him  to  my  friend.  The 
doctor,  who  was  an  experienced  hunter,  ex- 
amined the  bird  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
frankly  acknowledged  he  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of  it. 

“ The  name  I chose  for  this  new  species  of 
eagle,  ‘ The  Bird  of  Washington,’  may,  by 
some,  be  considered  as  preposterous  and 
unfit ; but,  being  indisputably  the  noblest  of 
the  genus  known  to  naturalists,  I trust  it  will 
be  allowed  to  retain  it.  To  those,  however, 
who  may  be  curious  to  know  my  reasons,  I 
can  only  say,  that  as  the  New  World  gave  me 
birth  and  liberty,  the  great  man  who  insured 
its  independence  is  next  to  my  heart : he  had 
such  true  nobility  of  mind,  aM  htinest,  gene- 


rous feeling,  as  is  seldom  possessed.  Ha 
was  brave — so  is  the  eagle ; and  his  name, 
extending  from  pole  to  pole,  resembles  the 
majestic  soarings  of  the  mightiest  of  th(. 
feathered  tribe. 

“ The  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  white-headed  eagle,  encir- 
cling mote  diameter  than  the  latter ; — whilst 
sailing,  keeping  nearer  to  the  land  and  the 
surface  of  the  water; — and  when  about  to 
dive  fur  fish,  falling  in  a circuitous  spiral 
manner,  as  if  with  an  intention  of  checking 
all  retreating  movement  which  its  prey  might 
attempt,  and  only  when  within  a few  yards 
darting  upon  it.  The  fish-hawk  often  does 
the  same.  When  rising  with  a fish,  they  fly 
to  a considerable  distance,  forming,  in  their 
line  of  course  and  that  of  the  water,  a very 
acute  angle,  something  not  exceeding  thirty 
degrees,  when  several  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  spot  emerged  from. 

“ The  glands  containing  the  oil  used  for 
the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  surface  of  the 
plumage  were,  in  the  specimen  here  repre- 
sented, extremely  large  ; the  contents  had  the 
appearance  of  hog’s  fat  which  had  been 
melted  and  become  rancid.  This  bird  makes 
more  copious  use  of  that  substance  than  the 
white-headed  eagle,  or  any  of  the  Falco  genus, 
except  the  fish-hawk  ; — the  whole  plumage 
looking,  upon  close  examination,  as  if  it  had 
received  a general  coating  of  a thin,  clear 
dilution  of  gum-arabic,  and  presenting  less 
of  the  downy  gloss  exhibited  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  bald-headed  eagle’s  plumage. 
The  male  bird  weighs  14)^  lbs.  avoirdupois; 
measures  3 ft.  7 in.  in  length,  and  10  it.  2 in. 
in  extent.  The  upper  mandible  3%  in.,  dark 
bluish  black : it  is,  however,  the  same  colour 
for  half  its  length,  turning  into  yellow  towards 
the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  with  a thick 
yellow  skin.  Mouth,  blue ; tongue,  the  same ; 
cere,  greenish  yellow  ; eye,  large,  of  a fine 
chestnut  colour ; iris,  black,  the  whole  pro- 
tected above  by  a broad,  strong,  bony,  carti- 
laginous substance,  giving  the  eye  the  appear 
ance  of  being  much  sunk.  Lures,  lightish 
blue,  with  much  strong  recumbent  hair; 
upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  scapulars, 
rump,  tail  coverts,  femorals,  and  tail  feathers, 
dark,  coppery,  glossy  brown  ; throat,  front  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  rich  bright  cinna- 
mon colour ; — the  feathers  of  the  whole  of 
which  are  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  of  a 
hairy  texture,  each  da.shed  along  the  centre 
with  the  brown  of  the  back ; the  wings,  when 
closed,  reach  within  an  inch  and  a half  of  the 
end  of  the  tail  feathers,  which  are  very  broad 
next  the  body.  Lesser  coverts,  rusty  iron 
grey,  forming  with  that  colour  an  elongated 
oval,  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  secondaries,  gradually  changing 
to  the  brown  of  the  back  as  it  meets  the  sca- 
pulars The  secondaries  of  the  last  middle 
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THE  CONDOR  OF  AMERICA 


\Vk  ought  now  come  to  speak  of  the  vulture  kind,  as  they  hold  the  next  ranic 
to  the  eagle ; but  we  are  interrupted  in  our  method^  by  the  consideration  of  an 
etiormo\is  bird,  whose  place  is  not  yet  ascertained  ; as  naturalists  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  refer  it  to  the  eagle  tribe,  or  to  that  of  the  vulture.  Its  great  strength, 
force,  and  vivacity,  might  plead  for  its  place  among  the  former  ; the  baldness 
of  its  head  and  neck  miglit  be  thought  to  degrade  it  among  the  latter.  In  this 
iincertainty,  it  will  be  enough  to  describe  the  bird  by  the  lights  we  have,  and 
leave  future  historians  to  settle  its  rank  in  the  feathered  creation.  Indeed,  if 
size  and  strength  combined  with  rapidity  of  flight  and  rapacity,  deserve  pre- 
eminence, no  bird  can  be  put  in  competition  with  it."'^ 

THE  CONDOR  possesses,  in  a higher  degree  than  the  eagle,  all  the 
qualifies  that  render  it  formidable,  not  only  to  the  feathered  kind,  but  to  beasts, 
and  even  to  man  himself.  Acosta,  Garcilasso,  and  Desmarebais  assert,  that  it 
is  eighteen  feet  across,  the  wings  extended.  'I'he  beak  is  so  strong  as  to  pierce 
the  body  of  a cow  ; and  two  of  them  are  able  to  devour  it.  They  do  not  even 
abstain  from  man  himself:  but  for’*inately  there  are  but  few  of  the  species; 
for  if  there  had  been  plenty,  every  o’^der  of  animals  must  have  carried  on  an 
unsuccessful  war  against  them.  The  Indians  assert  that  they  will  carry  off  a 
deer,  or  a young  calf,  in  their  talons,  as  eagles  would  a hare  or  a rabbit ; that 
their  sight  is  piercing,  and  their  air  terrible:  that  they  seldom  frequent  the 
forests,  as  they  require  a large  space  for  the  display  of  their  wings ; but  that 
they  are  found  on  the  S(  a-shore,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  whither  they  descend 
from  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  By  later  accounts  we  learn  that  they  come 
down  to  the  sea-shore  only  at  certain  seasons,  when  their  prey  happens  to  fail 


tint.  Primaries,  brown,  darkest  in  their  inner 
Veins,  very  broad  and  firm ; the  outer  one  2^ 
in.  shorter  than  the  second ; the  longest  24 
in.  to  its  roots,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter at  the  barrel.  The  under  wing  coverts, 
iron  grey,  very  broad,  and  forming  the  same 
cavity  that  is  apparent  in  all  this  genus  with 
the  scapulars,  which  also  are  very  broad. 
Legs  and  feet  strong  and  muscular : the  for- 
mer 1 ill.  in  diameter  ; the  latter  measuring, 
from  the  base  of  the  hind  claw  to  that  of  the 
middle  toe,  6%  in*  Claws  strong,  much 
hooked ; the  hind  one  2 in.  long,  tlie  inner 
rather  less,  all  blue,  black,  and  glossy.  Toes 
warty,  with  rasp-like  advancing  Hurd  particles, 
covered  with  large  scales  appearing  again  on 
the  front  of  the  leg,  all  of  dirty  strong  yellow. 
Leg  feathers  brown  cinnamon,  pointed  back- 
wards. 

“ From  the  above  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bird  here  described  and  faithfully 
figured  from  a fresh-killed  specimen,  is  a very 
scarce  species,  even  in  those  parts  where  it  is 
a native ; and,  that  it  is  rarely  met  with,  the 
few  opportunities  I haVe  had  of  seeing  it,  the 
dates  of  which  I have  generally  given,  are  a 


sufficient  proof.” — Magazine  ov  Natural 
History,  vol.  i. 

* Tub  Condor. — It  is  astonishing  that  one 
of  the  largest  of  terrestrial  birds  and  animals 
inhabiting  countries  which  Europeans  have 
been  accustomed  to  visit  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  should  have  so  long  remained  so 
imperfectly  known.  The  descriptions  even  of 
the  most  modern  naturalists  and  travellers 
concerning  this  bird,  are  replete  with  contra- 
diction, error,  and  falsehood.  By  some  the 
size  and  ferocity  of  the  condor  have  been 
immeasurably  exaggerated  ; others  have  con- 
founded it  with  approximating  species,  or 
assumed  the  differences  observed  in  the  bird 
from  infancy  to  age,  as  the  diagnostic  cha- 
racteristics of  sex.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  speaking 
of  the  form  of  the  condor,  after  a careful 
investigation  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
expresses  himself  thus : “ Some  authors  attri- 
bute to  the  condor  a brown  plumage,  and  a 
head  clothed  with  down ; others  a fleshy 
crest  on  the  forehead,  and  a black  and  white 
plumage.  It  has  not  yet  been  described  with 
any  precisjpu.” — Griffith. 
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them  upon  land  : that  they  Jhen  feed  npon  dead  fish,  and  such  otlie;  nntrifiont. 
substances  as  the  sea  throws  up  on  the  shore.  We  are  assured,  hot  ever,  that 
their  countenance  is  not  so  terrible  as  the  old  writers  have  represent* d it;  but 
that  they  appear  of  a milder  nature  than  either  the  eagle  or  the  vulture. 

Condamine  has  frequently  seen  them  in  several  parts  of  (he  mountains  of 
Quito,  and  observed  them  hovering  over  a flock  ot  sheep  ; and  he  thinks  they 
would,  at  a certain  time,  have  attempted  to  carry  one  off,  had  they  no*  been 
scared  away  by  tlie  shepherds.  Labat  acquaints  us  that  those  who  have  seen 
this  animal,  declare  that  the  body  is  as  large  as  that^ol  a sheep  ; and  that  the 
flesh  is  tough,  and  as  disagreeable  as  carrion.  Hie  Spaniards  themselves  seem 
to  dread  its  depredations  ; and  there  have  been  many  instances  of  its  carrying 

off"  their  children.**  t * i • 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  proper  to  America  only,  or  whether  it  • 
may  not  have  been  described  by  the  naturalists  of  other  countries.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  great  bird  called  the  roc,  described  by  Arabian  writers,  and  so 
much  exaggerated  by  fable,  is  but  a species  of  the  condor.f  The  great  bird  of 
'larnassar,  in  the  East  Indies,  that  is  larger  than  the  eagle,  as  well  as  the 
vulture  of  Senegal,  that  carries  off’  children,  are  probably  no  other  than  the 
bird  we  have  been  describing.  Russia,  Lapland,  and  even  Switzerland  .and 
Germany,  are  said  to  have  known  this  animal.  A bird  of  this  kind  was  shot  in 
France  that  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  and  was  said  to  be  eighteen  feet  across 
the  wings  : however,  one  of  the  quills  was  described  only  as  being  larger  than 
that  of  a swan ; so  tliat  probably  the  breadth  of  the  wings  may  have  been  exag 
gerated,  since  a bird  so  large  would  have  the  quills  more  than  twice  as  big  h.s 
tho.se  of  a swan.  However  this  be,  we  are  not  to  regret  that  it  is  scarcely  ever 
.seen  in  Europe,  as  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
mankind.  In  the  deserts  of  Pachomac,  where  it  is  chiefly  seen,  men  seldom 
venture  to  travel.  Tho.se  wild  regions  are  very  sufficient  of  themselves  to  inspini 
a secret  horror  ; broken  precipices,  prowling  panthers,  forests  only  vocal  with 
the  hissing  of  serpents,  and  mountains  rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
condor,  the  only  bird  that  ventures  to  make  its  residence  in  tho.se  deserted 
situations. 


* IIauits. — ^Tlie  condor,  like  the  llama, 
the  vecunna,  the  alpaca,  and  several  alpine 
plants,  is  peculiar  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes. 
Whenlver  Baron  Humholdt  and  his  friend 
Bonpland  were  led,  in  the  course  of  their 
herborizing  expeditions,  to  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snows,  they  were  always  surrounded 
by  condors.  There  they  used  to  find  them, 
three  or  four  in  number,  on  the  points  of  the 
rocks.  They  exhibited  no  distrust,  and  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  approached  within  a 
jouple  of  toises.  They  did  not  aiqrear  to 
have  tlie  slightest  inclination  to  attack. 
Iluinbolilt  declares  that,  after  the  utm(*it 
research,  he  never  heard  a single  example 
quoted  of  a condor  having  carried  off'  a child, 
as  has  been  so  frequently  reported.  Many 
naturalists  have  asserted  that  condors  have 
killed  young  persons  of  both  sexes  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Humboldt  does 
not  doubt,  however,  that  two  condors  would 
be  capable  of  depriving  a child  of  that  age 
of  life,  or  even  a grown  man.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  them  attack  a bull,  and  tear 
out  his  tongue  and  eyes.  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine, a writer  of  the  utmost  credibility,  re- 
lates that  the  Indians  present  to  the  condor, 
by  way  of  bait,  the  figure  of  an  infant,  'om- 
|H)8ed  of  very  viscous  clay,  on  wjych  it  imme- 


diately darts  with  a very  rapid  flight,  and  in 
which  its  talons  become  engaged  so  that  it  i.s 
unable  to  extricate  them. — Grikfith. 

f The  Roc. — Marco  Polo  informs  us  that 
the  roc,  a bird  of  Madagascar,  carried  up 
elephants  into  the  air.  That  writer  adds  that 
he  believed  for  a long  time,  that  the  roc  was 
a griffin,  which,  as  every  body  knotvs,  is  a 
sort  of  winged  lion,  with  the  head  of  an 
eagle.  Herodotus  was  acquainted  with  ants, 
which  were  smaller  than  some  dogs,  but 
larger  than  some  foxes!  We  must  always 
be  upon  our  guard,  even  in  the  present  age, 
against  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  fomi 
and  size.  W’ere  we  to  trust  to  the  rash  asser- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  we  might  easily 
believe  that  in  South  America  and  Kgypt 
there  existed  crocodiles  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  length. — Ed. 

* Tenacity  op  Life. — This  bird  appears 
to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  any  other 
bird  of  prey.  Hurtiboldt  was  present  at  cer- 
tain experiments  on  the  life  of  a condor  at 
Riobamba.  They  first  attempted  to  strangle 
it  with  a noose.  They  hung  it  to  a tree,  and 
dragged  the  legs  with  great  force  for  many 
minutes ; but  scarcely  was  the  noose  removed 
than  the  condor  began  to  move  about  as  if 
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OF  THE  VULTURE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES 

The  first  rank  in  the  description  of  birds  has  be.;n  given  to  the  eagle  no 
hecanse  it  is  stronger  or  larger  than  the 
Vulture,  but  because  it  is  more  gene- 
rous and  bold.  The  eagle,  unless  pressed 
by  famine,  will  not  stoop  to  carrion ; and 
never  devours  but  what  he  has  earned  by 
his  own  pursuit.  The  vulture,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  indelicately  voracious  ; and  sel- 
dom attacks  living  animals,  when  it  can 
be  su|)plied  with  the  dead.  The  eagle 
meets  and  singly  opposes  his  enemy;  the 
vulture,  if  it  expects  resistance,  calls  in 
tlie  aid  of  its  kind,  and  basely  overpowers 
its  prey  by  a cowardly  combination.  Pu- 
trefaction and  stench,  instead  of  deterring, 
only  serve  to  allure  them.  The  vulture 
seems  among  birds,  what  the  Jackal  and 
hyaena  are  among  quadrupeds,  who  prey 
upon  carcasses,  and  root  up  the  dead 

Vultures  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  all  those  of  the  eagle  kind,  by  the 
iiakedness  of  their  heads  and  necks, 
which  are  without  feathers,  and  only  co- 
' rred  with  a ver^  slight  down,  or  a few- 
scattered  hairs.  Fheir  eyes  arc  mere  pro- 
minent, those  of  the  eagle  being  buried  more  in  the  socket.  Tlie  claws -are 
shorter,  and  less  hooked.  The  inside  of  the  wing  is  covered  with  a thick  down 
which  is  difl'erent  in  them  from  all  other  birds  of  prey.  Their  attitude  is  not  so 
upright  as  that  of  the  eagle  ; and  their  flight  more  difficult  and  heavy.  * 

In  this  tribe  we  may  range  the  golden,  the  ash-coloured,  and  the  brown 
vulture,  which  are  inhabitants  of  Europe  ; the  spotted  and  the  black  vulture  of 
Egypt;  the  bearded  vulture,  the  Brazilian  vulture,  and  the  king  of  the  vultures 
oi  South  America.  They  all  agree  in  their  nature,  being  equally  indolent  yet 
rapacious  and  unclean.  * ’ 

The  golden  vulture  seems  to  be  the  foremost  of  the  kind:  and  is  in  manv 
things  like  the  golden  eagle,  but  larger  in  every  proportion.  From  the  end  of 
the  lieak  to  that  of  the  tail,  it  is  four  feet  and  a half:  and  to  the  claws’  end, 
forty-five  inches.  The  length  of  the  upper  mandible  is  almost  seven  indies  ; 
and  the  tail  twenty-seven  in  length.  I’he  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and’ 
belly  are  of  a red  colour;  but  on  the  t.iil  it  is  more  faint,  and  deeper  near  the 
head.  The  feathers  are  black  on  the  back  ; and  on  the  wings  and  tail  of  a 
yellowish  brown.  Others  of  the  kind  difler  from  this  in  colour  and  dimensions ; 
but  they  are  all  strongly  marked  by  their  naked  heads,  and  beak  straight  in  the’ 
beginning,  but  hooking  at  the  point. 

I'hey  are  still  more  strongly  marked  by  their  nature,  which,  as  has  been 
observed,  is  cruel,  unclean,  and  indolent.  Their  sense  of  smelling,  however,  i.<t 
amazingly  great;  and  nature,  for  this  purpose,  has  given  them  two  large 

nothing  had  been  thn  matter.  Three  pistol-  his  feet.  A fifth  ball  struck  against  the 
balls  were  then  discharged  at  him  withiu  femur,  and  rebounding,  fell  back  on  the 
less  than  four  paces  distance.  They  all  en-  ground.  The  coildur  did  not  die  lor  halt' an 
teied  tlie  body.  lie  was  wounded  in  the  hour  after  of  the  numerous  wounds  which  il 
ueck,  chest,  and  belly,  but  still  remained  on  had  received. 
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apertures  or  nostrils  without,  and  an  extensive  olfactory  membrane  within. 
Their  intestines  are  formed  differently  from  those  of  the  eafjle  kind;  for  they 
partake  more  of  the  formation  of  such  birds  as  live  upon  praiii.  They  have 
both  a crop  and  a stomach,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  gizzard,  from 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the  muscles  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  fact,  they 
seem  adapted  inwardly,  not  only  for  being  carnivorous,  but  to  eat  corn,  or  what- 
soever of  that  kind  comes  in  their  way. 

This  bird,  which  is  comtnon  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  but  too  well  known 
on  the  western  continent,  is  totally  unknown  in  Enirland.  In  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  manv  other  kingdoms  of  Africa  and  Asia,  vultures  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  inside  down  of  their  wings  is  converted  into  a verv  warm  and 


comfortable  kind  of  fur,  and  is  commonly 
“ They  are  attracted  by  carrion,”  says 

• Locality. — Thai  vultures  are  more  nu- 
merous in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  globe.  Still,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  di.5^d  cold,  and  seek  warmth  in 
preference  ; lor  in  our  part  of  the  world  tliey 
live  in  the  greatest  numbers  u/i  the  highest 
mountains,  and  descend  but  rarely  into  the 
plains.  In  the  hot  climates,  such  as  Egypt, 
where  they  are  very  unmerous  and  of  great 
utility,  because  they  clear  the  surface  ot  the 
earth  of  the  debris  of  dead  animals,  and  pre- 
vent the  ill  conseipieuces  ot  putrelaction, 
they  are  more  frequently  seen  upon  the  plain 
than  in  the  mountains.  They  approach  in- 
habited places,  and  spread  themselves  at 
daybreak  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
render  essential  service  to  the  inhabitanis  by 
gorging  themselves  with  filth  and  carrion 
accumulated  in  the  stri’ets.  In  our  climaie 
the  vultures,  during  the  fine  season,  inhabit 
the  must  lofty  and  deserted  mountains.  In 
winter  they  migrate  into  a warmer  climate. 

f Vision  ov  Bums  ok  Puey.— It  always 
appeared  to  us  most  extraordinary,  indeed 
unaccountable,  that  birds  of  prey  could  scent 
carcasses  at  such  immense  distances  as  they 
are  said  to  do.  We  were  led  to  scepticism 
on  this  subject  some  twenty  years  ago,  while 
observing  the  concourse  of  birds  of  prey 
from  every  point  of  the  horizon  to  a corpse 
tluating  down  the  river  Ganges  and  that 
during  the  north-ea.st  monsoon,  when  the 
wind  blew  steailily  from  one  point  of  the 
compass  for  months  in  succes.sion.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  efflu- 
via from  a putrefying  body  in  the  water 
could  emanate  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
ciiireiit  of  air,  and  impinge  on  the  olfactories 
of  birds  many  miles  distant.  Such,  however, 
were  the  dicta  of  natural  history,  and  we 
could  only  submit  to  the  general  opinion. 
We  have  no  doubt,  now  that  we  know  the 
general  opinion  to  be  something  wrong,  that 
it  was  by  means  of  the  optic  rather  than  the 
olfactory  neiwes  “ that  ^be  said  birds  smelied 
out  their  suit.” 

The  toucan  is  a bird  which  ranks  next  to 
the  vulture  in  discerning,  either  by  smell  or 
by  sight,  the  carrion  on  which  it  feeds.  The 
immense  size  of  its  bill,  which  is  many  times 


sold  in  the  Asiatic  markets.* 

Catesb}',  “ from  a very  great  distance,+ 

larger  thaaits  head,  was  supposed  to  present 
in  its  honeycomb  texture  an  extensive  prolon- 
gation of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  thus  to 
account  for  its  power  of  smelling  at  great 
distances  ; but  on  accurate  examination,  the 
texture  above  mentioned  in  the  bill  is  found 
to  be  mere  diploe,  to  give  the  bill  streinrth. 
Now  the  eye  of  this  bird  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  whole  brain;  and  it  has  been  as- 
certained j)y  direct  experiments,  that  where 
very  putrid  carrion  was  inclosed  in  a basket 
from  which  effluvia  could  freely  emanate, 
but  which  concealed  the  offal  from  sight,  it 
attracted  no  attention  from  vultures  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  till  t was  exposeil  to  their  view, 
when  they  immediately  recognised  their  ob- 
ject. and  others  came  rapidly  tiom  different 
(piarters  of  the  horizon  where  they  were  invi- 
sible a few  minutes  before.  This  sudden 
appearance  of  birds  of  prey  from  immense 
distances  and  in  every  direction,  however 
the  wind  may  blow,  is  accounted  for  by 
their  soaring  to  an  altitude.  In  this  situ- 
ation their  prey  on  the  ground  is  seen  by 
them,  however  minute  it  may  be  ; and  there- 
fore their  appearance  in  our  sight  is  merely 
their  descent  from  high  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  within  the  scope  of  onr  optics. 
The  toucan  in  India  generally  arrives  a littlo 
in  the  arrear  of  the  vulture,  and  remains  till 
the  larger  bird  is  glutted  ; while  smaller  birds 
of  prey,  at  a still  more  retired  distance,  pay 
similar  homage  to  the  toucan.^  Ahcana  ok 
Science,  1831. 

Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  Baffin’s  Bay,  proved 
that  a man,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
could  see  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to 
the  extent  of  150  English  miles.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  animal  exceeds  this  power 
of  vision,  though  birds,  perhaps,  excel  men 
and  most  quadrupeds  in  sharpness  of  sight. 
Schmidt  threw  at  a considerable  distance 
from  a thrush  (Turdus  musicus)  a few  small 
beetles  of  a pale  grey  colour,  which  the  unas- 
sisted human  eye  could  not  discover,  yet  the 
thrush  observed  them  immediately  and  de- 
voured them.  The  long-tailed  titmouse  (Pa- 
ms caudatus)  flits  with  great  quickness 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  finds  on 
the  very  smooth  bark  its  particular  food 
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It  is  pleasant  to  behold  them,  when  they  are  thus  eating,  and  di.sputing  for  their 
prey.  An  eagle  generally  presides  at  these  entertainments,  and  makes  them 
all  keep  their  distance  till  he  has  done.  They  then  fall  td  with  an  excellent 
appetite:  and  their  sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite,  that  the  instant  a carcass 
drops,  we  may  see  the  vultures  floating  in  the  air  from  all  quarters,  and  come 
sousing  on  their  prey.”  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  they  eat  nothing  that  has 
life  ; but  this  is  only  when  they  are  not  able  : for  when  they  can  come  at  lambs, 
they  show  no  mercy,  and  serpents  are  their  ordinary  food.  The  manner  of 
those  birds  is  to  perch  themselves,  several  together,  on  the  old  pine  and  cypress 
trees  ; where  they  continue  all  the  morning,  for  several  hours,  with  their  wings 
unfolded  : nor  are  they  fearful  of  danger,  but  suffer  people  to  approach  tliem 
very  near,  particularly  when  they  are  eating. 

These  birds,  at  least  those  of  Europe,  usually  lay  two  eggs  at  a time,  and 
produce  but  once  a year.'^  They  make  their  nests  in  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  in 
places  so  remote  that  it  is  rat*  to  find  them.  Those  in  our  part  of  the  world 
chiefly  reside  in  the  places  where  they  breed,  and  seldom  come  down  into  the 
plains,  except  when  the  snow  and  ice  in  their  native  retreats,  have  banished  all 
living  animals  but  themselves;  they  then  come  from  their  heights,  and  brave 
the  perils  they  must  encounter  in  a nore  cultivated  region.  As  carrion  is  not 
found,  at  those  seasons,  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  sufficiently  remote  from  man 
to  sustain  them,  they  prey  upon  rabbits,  hares,  serpents,  and  whatever  small 
game  they  can  overtake  or  overpower. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  in  general ; but  there  is  one  of  the  kind, 
called  the  King  of  the  Vultures,  which,  from  its  extraordinary  figure,  deserves 
a separate  description.f  This  bird  is  a native  of  America,  and  not  of  the  East 


where  nothing  is  perceptible  to  the.naked 
eye.  though  insects  can  be  detected  there 
by  the  njicroscope.  A very  tame  redbreast 
(Sylvia  Kubecula)  discovered  flies  from  the 
height  of  the  branch  where  it  usually  sat,  at 
the  distance  of  1 8 ft.  from  the  ground,  the 
instant  they  were  thrown  down ; and  this, 
by  bending  its  head  to  one  side,  and  using, 
of  course,  only  one  eye.  At  the  same  dis- 
tance a quail  discovered  with  one  eye  some 
poppy  seeds,  which  are  very  small  and  incon- 
spicuous.— Fuom  thb  Gkkm.vn. 

* Kuus. — Authors  are  not  agreed  ;is  to  the 
number  f>f  their  eggs,  some  staling  it  at  two, 
others  more.  They  do  not  carry  food  for 
their  young  in  their  talons,  like  the  eagles, 
which  even  tear  their  prey  in  the  air  to  dis- 
tribute it  to  their  family ; but  they  till  their 
crop,  and  then  disgorge  the  contents  into  the 
beiiks  of  the  little  ones. 

f Kino  Bums. — .A.uthors  also  tell  us  that 
the  quails  have  a king  to  conduct  their  mi- 
grations ; and  it  is  further  pretended  that 
they  are  shrewd  enough  not  to  select  for  a 
monarch  one  from  their  own  body,  but  make 
choice  of  a land-rail  {Ortygometra  Creji)  ; 
fur  upon  coming  to  their  place  of  destination, 
the  first  of  the  band  usuallj'  falls  a victim  to 
some  bird  of  prey  that  is  waiting  their  arri- 
val, and  foreseeing  this  the  quails  contrive  to 
provide  a victim  from  another  species.  Such 
legends,  as  Bufibn  well  remarks,  by  ascribing 
incredible  sagacity  and  design  to  buds,  give 
ns  good  room  to  doubt  whether  the  authors 
Ibeinselves  possess  any  great  share.  .‘V.s  the 
laud-rail,  however,  migrates  about  the  same 


period  with  the  quails,  this  is  nut  quite  so 
extravagant  a notion  as  that  recorded  by 
.\ristotle,  that  the  quails  are  led  by  an  owl 
(a/Tos),  as  their  king. 

M.  Vaillant  remturks,  that  the  idea  of  these 
king-birds  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
casual  observation  of  a strange  species  among 
a flock  of  gregarious  birds.  Thus  the  Domi- 
nican widow-bird  {Fringil/a  Serenu,  Ii.i.r- 
oer)  is  at  the  Cape  called  the  king  of  the 
Bengal  sparrows  (Passer  Iieiig<i/euiiis.  Bkis- 
SON).  and  of  the  wax-billed  finches 
uadulatu,  P.ei.LAs).  Vaillant  once  observed 
a few  crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra)  in  the 
king’s  garden  at  Paris,  intermingling  with 
other  gregarious  birds.  These  being  uncom- 
mon birds  were  veiy  likely  to  attract  pojmlar 
attention,  and  give  rise  to  the  fancy  of  their 
being  royal  birds.  He  once  also  observed  a 
fieldfare  ( Turdus  pilaris'),  which,  having 
strayed  from  its  companions,  and  associated 
with  starlings,  was  c^led  king  of  the  star- 
lings by  the  peasants  of  Sezauue,  in  La  Brie. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  M.  Vaillant  accounts 
fur  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  king-bird 
of  Paradise  (Pararfisea  reg'/a),  of  which  so 
many  legends  are  current  in  the  islands  of 
Arrou  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where 
these  birds  are  indigenous.  It  is  averred,  fur 
example,  that  the  two  principal  species  of 
Paradise  birds  (P.  Apodu  and  P.  Mugnijica) 
have  each  their  leader,  whose  imperial  man- 
dates are  received  with  submissive  obedience 
by  a numerous  train  of  subjects  ; and  that 
his  majesty  ahvays  flies  above  the  flock  to 
issue  his  orders  for  inspecting  and  tasting  the 
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Indies,  as  those  who  make  a trade  of  showing  birds  wonld  induce  us  to  believe. 
I’his  bird  is  larger  than  a turkey-cock  ; but  is  cdiiefly  remarkable  lor  the  odd 
formation  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  bare.  1 his  skin  arises 
from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  is  of  an  orange  colour  ; from  whence  it  stretches 
on  each  side  to  the  head;  from  thence  it  proceeds,  like  an  indented  comb,  and 
falls  on  either  side,  according  to  tlie  motion  ot  the  head.  I he  eyes  are  sin 
reainded  by  a red  skin  of  a scarlet  colour,  and  the  iris  has  the  colour  and  lustre 
of  pearl.  The  head  and  neck  are  without  feathers,  covered  with  a flesh-coloured 
skin  on  the  upper  part,  a line  scarlet  behind  the  head,  and  a dusivier  coloured 
skill  before:  farther  down  behind  the  head,  arises  a little  tuft  ol  black  down, 
from  whence  issues  and  extends  beneath  the  throat,  on  each  su.e,  u wrinkled 
skin,  of  a brownish  colour,  mixed  with  blue,  and  reddish  behind  : below,  upon 
the  naked  part  of  the  neck,  is  a collar  torined  by  soft  longish  leathers,  of  a deep 
ash-colour,  which  surround  the  neck,  and  cover  the  breast  before.  Into  tins 
collar  the  bird  sometimes  withdraws  its  whole  neck,  and  sometimes  a part  o 
its  head  ; so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  withdrawn  the  neck  into  the  body.  Those 
marks  are  sufticient  to  distinguish  this  bird  from  all  others  of  the  vulture  kind  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  this  delormed 
family  : however,  neither  its  habits  nor  instincts  vary  from  tiie  rest  of  the  tribe  ; 
being,  like  them,  a slow  cowardly  bird,  living  chiefly  upon  rats,  lizards,  and 
serpents ; and  upon  carrion  or  excrement,  when  it  happens  in  the  way.  i he 
flesh  is  so  bad  that  even  savages  themselves  cannot  abide  it. 


springs  of  water  where  they  may  drink  with 
siil'ety ; the  Indians  being  iii  the  practice  ot 
taking  whole  flocks  ol  birds  by  poisoniiig 
tlie  water  where  they  resjort  to  drink.  M. 
Vaillaut’s  explanation  accords  with  the  ac- 
count given  bj'  M.  Sonnerat  ol  the  manners 
of  the  king-bird  of  Paradise;  tor  being  a 
solitary  bird,  going  from  bush  to  bush  in 
search  of  the  berries  upon  which  it  feeds,  it 
may  occasionally  be  seen  near  the  flocks  ol 
those  which  are  gregarious,  where  its  singu- 
l-ir  plumage  must  render  it  conspicuous. 

Tile  same  remark  will  apply  no  less  forci- 
bly to  the  king  of  the  vultures  {Surcoruiiip/ius 
papa,  DcMEiiic),  which  is  seldom  seen  con- 
gregating iu  flocks,  but  of  whom  one  or  two 
solitary  birds  will  intermingle  with  the  Tur- 
key buzzard  (Cutharisla  aura,  ViEii.i.or), 
and  of  course  appear  conspicuous  among  them 
from  their  more  striking  form  and  colours. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  similar  solitary 
habits  in  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  together 
with  their  magnitude  and  their  strength, 
have  given  origin  to  the  titles  of  king  of  the 
beasts  aud  king  of  the  birds,  cuiTent  all  over 
Die  world.  “ The  eagle,”  says  Joiiston, 
“ challeugeth  the  first  place,  not  that  it  is 
the  best  dish  at  table,  for  none  will  eat  it, 
but  because  it  is  the  king  of  the  birds.”  The 
ancient  Greeks  used  the  same  term,  as  we 
find  Piudar  talking  of  “ the  great  eagle,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  birds.”  Josephus, 
the  Jewish  historian,  also,  says  the  eagle 
was  selected  for  the  Roman  legionary  stand- 
ards, because  he  is  “the  king  of  all  tlie 
birds  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  all, 
whence  he  has  become  the  emblem  of  em- 
pire and  the  omen  of  victory  and  this  con- 
clusion is  singularly  enforced  by  .-yidrovand, 
who  tells  us  tliat  tlie  eagle  -challenges 


dragons  to  battle  and  fights  with  them ; 
attacks  bulls  and  slays  them  adding  the 
anticlimax  that  “ he  overcomes  leverets  ; tears 
foxes ; and  feeds  upon  snakes.” 

“ Gains  Marius,”  says  Pliny,  “ in  his  second 
consulship,  ordained  that  the  legions  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  only  should  have  the  eagle  for 
their  standard,  and  no  other  ensign  ; for 
hel'oretime  the  eagle  matched  foremost  in- 
deed, but  in  a rank  of  four  others,  to  wit  of 
wolves,  minotaurs,  horses,  aud  boars,  which 
were  borne  each  one  before  their  own  several 
squadrons  and  companies.  Nut  many  years 
past,  the  standard  of  the  eagle  alone  began 
to, be  advanceil  into  the  field  to  battle,  and 
the  rest  of  .the  ensij;ns  were  left  behind  in 
the  camp ; but  Marius  rejected  them  alto- 
gether, aud  hud  no  use  for  them  at  idl.  And 
ever  since  this  is  observed  ordinarily,  that  there 
was  no  standing  camp  or  leaguer  wintered  at 
any  time  without  a pair  of  eagle  standards.” 

Josephus  aud  Pliny,  however,  were  wrong 
if  they  thought  the  ensign  of  the  eagle  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans;  for  the  golden  eagle 
w'ith  extended  wings  was  borne  by  the  Persiaa 
mouarchs,  from  whom  it  is  probalJe  the 
Romans  adopted  it,  as  it  was  subsequently 
adopted  from  them  by  Najioleon  and  the 
UnitcibStates  ; while  the  Persians  themselves 
may  have  borrowed  the  symbol  from  the  an^ 
cieiit  Assyrians,  iu  whose  banners  it  waved 
till  Babylon  was  conquered  by  Cyrus.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  why  the  ex])anded  eagle 
is  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  prophetical 
books  of  Scripture.  Referring,  for  example, 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  Hosea  says,  “ho 
shall  come  as  an  eagle and  Kzekiel  de- 
scribes Nebuchadnezzar  as  “ a great  eagle, 
with  great  wings,  long- winged,  full  of  leathers 
which  had  divers  colours and  the  king  of 
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CHAP.  XII. 


OF  THE  FALCON  KIND  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


Evert  crea.ure  becomes  more  important  in  the  history  of  nahire  in  proportion 

as  it:  is  connected  with  man.  In  this 
view  the  smallest  vegetable,  or  the  most 
seemingly  contemptible  insect,  is  a sub- 
ject more  deserving  attention  than  the 
most  flourishing  tree,  or  the  most  beau 
til’ul  of  the  feathered  creation.  In  this 
view,  the  Falcon  is  a more  important 
animal  than  the  eagle  or  the  vulture; 
and  though  so  very  diminutive  in  the 
comparison,  is  notwithstanding,  from  its 
connexion  with  our  pleasures,  a much 
more  interesting  object  of  curiosity. 

Tb;  amusement  of  hawking,  indeed, 
is  now  pretty  much  given  over  in  this 
kingdom;  for  as  every  country  refines, 
as  its  inclosures  become  higher  ind 
closer,  those  rural  sports  must  con- 


(Tlie  Peregrine  Falcon.) 


Egypt  as  “ another  great  eagle,  with  great 
wings  and  many  feathers.”  It  was,  no 
doubt,  on  the  same  account  that  the  eagle 
was  assigned  in  the  ancient  mythologies  as 
the  bird  of  Jove,  a notion  which  Lucian 
with  his  usual  satire  ridicules  without  mercy, 
making  Momus  tell  Jupiter  he  may  think 
himself  well  off  if  it  do  not  take  a fancy  to 
Guild  a nest  on  his  head. 

So  far  as  size  and  appearance  are  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  in  power  of  flight,  the 
eagle  (^Atpiila  chrysaetos,  Klein)  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  condor  of  America  (Sarco- 
ramphus  gryphus,  Dumerii,),  while  the  head 
of  the  latter,  “ the  likeness  of  a kingly  crown 
has  on.’’  The  condor,  however,  has  not  the 
honour  of  ranking  among  eagles,  being  evi- 
dently, both  from  stiucture  and  habits,  no- 
thing but  a vulture. — Habits  of  Birds. 

The  Falcon  Kind. — These  species  are 
divided  into  the  long-winged  and  the  short- 
winged. 

Of  the  former,  the  Gyr-falcon  holds  a 
most  conspicuous  place.  It  is  in  size  belwben 
a vulture  and  a hawk,  and  may  be  fairly  said 
to  rank  next  to  the  eagle,  possessing  very 
great  strength.  Much  patience  is  required 
to  reclaim  her,  on  account  of  the  fierceness 
.111(1  hardiness  of  her  nature ; but  when  once 
overcome  by  judicious  treatment,  she  proves 
a most  excellent  hawk.  Iceland  is  the  native 
countiy  of  this  species,  trom  whence  arises 
its  name  of  Ixlamticus.  It  was  from  this 
island  that  the  royal  falconers  of  Denmark 
and  other  northern  kingdoms  were  supplied 


with  their  choicest  casts  of  hawks.  It  breeds 
in  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  rocka 
and  preys  upon  the  larger  spe^cies  of  game 
and  wild  fowl,  also  on  hares,  &c. 

The  Goshawk. — Of  the  generous  tribe  oi 
hawks,  the  goshawk  claims  our  attention.  It 


is  a powerful  bird  of  the  short-winged  kind 
.and  is  distinguished  by  a small  head,  a large 
throat,  great  eyes,  long  thighs,  and  large 
pounces  and  talons.  This  bird  is  rather  rare 
in  England.  In  the  wild  districts  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Orkneys  it  breeds  in  safety. 
The  goshawk  preys  on  the  pheasant,  mal- 
lard, wild  goose,  hare,  aiid  coney,  and  is 
remarkably  courageous  : it  is  even  said  to 
prey  on  its  own  young.  It  is  considered  by 
falconers  as  the  best  and  most  courageous  o^ 
the  short-winged  hawks. 

The  Hobby  is  a hawk  of  high  flight,  and 
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Rcquently  dfcline,  ui  which  the  game  is  to  be  pursued  over  a long  extent  of 
country,  and  where,  while  every  thing  retards  the  pursuer  below,  nothing  can 
stop  the  object  of  his  pursuit  above. 


\s,  with  justice  called  the  daring  hobby  ; for  instead  of  assaulting  as  usual,  with  the  death 
she  is  not  only  nimble  and  light  of  wing,  but  pounce  from  the  beak,  he  seized  with  his 
boldly  encounters  kites,  buzzards,  &c.  The  claw  the  head,  and  made  towards  land,  the 
hobby  is  chiefly  used  for  the  lark,  which  prisoner  screaming  lustily ; but  being  a heavy 
poor  little  bird  so  dreads  the  sight  of  her  bird,  he  so  far  overbalanced  the  aggressor, 
soaring,  that  she  chooses  to  be  taken  by  the  that  both  descended  fast  towards  the  sea, 
hand,  rather  than  strive  to  escape  in  flight  when  just  as  they  touched  the  water,  the 
from  its  jmrsuer.  Partridges  and  quaiis  are  falcon  let  go  his  hold  and  ascended,  the  razor- 
likewise  victims  of  its  courage  and  rajiacity.  bill  as  instantaneously  diving  below. 
Possessing  a great  length  and  jiower  of  wing,  The  flight  of  a strong  falcon  is  wonderfully 
the  flight  of  the  hobby  is  wonderfully  rapid,  swift.  It  is  recorded  that  a falctin,  belonging 
ainl  can  be  supported  with  undiminished  to  a Duke  of  Clare,  flew  out  of  Westphalia 
vigour  for  a considerable  time.  This  bird  into  Prussia  in  one  day ; and  in  the  county 
makes  excellent  sport  with  nets  and  spaniels  ; of  Norfolk,  a hawk  has  made  a flight  at  a 
for  when  the  dogs  range  the  field  to  spring  woodcock,  near  thirty  miles  in  one  hour.  But 
the  fowl,  the  hobby  soars  aloft  over  them,  and  what  are  these  to  the  actual  velocity  and  con- 
the  timid  birds  dare  not  commit  themselves  tinuance  of  flight  of  a falcon,  that  is  recorded 


to  their  wings,  but  think  it  safer  to  lie  close, 
and  so  are  taken  in  the  toils.  This  is  culled 
daring.  When  hawking  was  keenly  followed, 
the  hobby  was  trained  to  the  pursuit  of 
young  partridges,  snipes  larks,  &c. 

The  Spaurow-Hawk  is  a short-winged 
hawk,  vet  generally  speaking,  deserves  the 
character  of  being  a veiy  good  sportsman 
after  that  species  of  game  her  strength  will 
gire  her  power  to  kill.  This  destructive  spe- 
cies is  remarkable  for  the  difierence  in  size 
between  the  male  and  female.  The  latter 
‘xceeds  the  former  by  three  inches,  and  from 
her  superior  size,  is  a fatal  enemy  to  part- 
ridges and  other  game.  The  sparrow-hawk 
is  common  to  every  country  of  Euroiie. 

The  Falcon-oknti.e. — This  bird,  long 
accounted  distinct,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
young  of  the  goshawk.  It  is  a hot,  hasty 
bird,  apt  to  miss  its  quarry,  and  to  fly  at  the 
first  fowl  she  may  list,  even  a crow  or  old  pie. 

The  Kkstrki.  is  one  of  our  common  indi- 
genous species,  widely  spread  through  the 
kingdom.  It  preys  on  mice,  &c.  and  is  easily 
reclaimed,  and  trained  to  pursue  suiiies, 
larks,  &c. 

The  Merlin  is  one  of  the  very  smallest 
of  its  species,  but  redolent  of  courage;  it 
has  been  known  to  kill  a partridge  at  a single 
blow.  Its  flight  is  low  and  rapid,  and  may 
be  seen  skimming  along  the  sides  uf  hedges 
in  search  of  its  prey. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon. — This  beautiful 
species  is  about  sixteen  inches  and  a half  in 
length ; breadth  about  thirty-seven.  From  its 
nature,  the  peregrine  falcon  is  limited  to  cer- 
^ lain  districts,  choosing  only  mountainous 
parts  where  it  can  settle  in  security  in  the 
midst  of  j lenty.  In  daring  disjiosition  the 
noble  bird  equals  or  suqiasses  most  uf  its 
congeners.  The  anecdotes  related  of  the 
dexterity  and  prowess  of  this  bird  arc  innu- 
merable; a writer  in  a jnipular  periodical 
ik.u  iibes  one  pursuing  a r.-uor-billi  which, 


to  have  belonged  to  Henry  the  Fourth  at 
Funtaiiibleau,  which  escaped  from  that  place, 
and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after,  was 
found  in  Walla,  a space  computed  to  be  no 
less  than  1,350  miles,  a velocity  equal  to  fifty- 
seven  miles  in  an  hour,  supposing  the  hawk 
to  have  been  on  the  wing  the  whole  time. 
But  as  such  birds  never  fly  by  night,  and 
allowing  the  day  to  be  the  longest,  this  would 
make  75  miles  an  hour. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  flight  of 
birds,  know  that  a sjiarrow  will  fly  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Colonel  Thornton,  speaking 
of  a falcon’s  flight  in  pursuit  of  a snipe,  cal- 
culates the  space  of  nine  miles  iu  eleven 
minutes,  independent  of  the  numerous  turns  ; 
and  the  force  with  which  they  strike  in  the 
utmost  uf  their  velocity  is  so  great,  that  he 
has  known  a hawk  belonging  to  him,  cut  a 
snipe  into  two  parts.  A hawk  will  occasion- 
ally fly  at  the  rate  of  1 50  miles  in  an  hour ; 
the  common  crow,  25  ditto ; a swallow,  0*2 
ditto,  and  a swift  three  times  greater.  Mi- 
gratory birds  average  50  miles  an  hour. 
Amongst  quadrupeds,  the  horse  is  perhajis 
as  fleet  as  any,  and  yet  the  velocity  falls  very 
far  short  of  a bird.  The  famous  racer,  Hamble- 
tunian,  covered  a space  of  four  miles  in  eight 
minutes,  which  is  but  30  miles  if  continued. 
Eclipse  is  said  to  have  gone  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  ill  a minute,  for  a very  short  distance. 
The  velocity  of  fishes  is  not,  perhaps  equal 
to  that  of  quadrupeds,  but  it  can  be  conti 
nued.  The  whale  has  been  calculated  by 
Le  Kede,  to  swim  at  the  rate  of  33  feet  iu  a 
second  uf  time,  which  is  about  22  miles  an 
hour;  and  if  continued,  might  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe  at  the  equator  in  about  46 
days,  including  nights ; whereas  a bird,  at 
the  rate  of  100  miles  an  hour,  would  efiect 
the  same  distance  in  about  ten  days,  ten 
hours.  How  admirably  then  is  the  feathered 
tribe  calculated  to  migrate  and  re-inigrate 
to  and  from  distant  climes. 
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Falconry,  that  is  now  so  much  disused  among  us, was  the  principal  amuse- 
ment  of  our  ancestors.  A person  of  rank  scarce  stirred  out  without  his  hauk 
on  his  hand,  which  in  old  paintings  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  after 
wards  king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a most  important  embassy  into 
Normandy,  is  drawn  in  an  old  bas-relief,  as  embarking  with  a bird  on  bis  fist, 
and  a dog  under  his  arm.^  In  those  days,  it  was  thought  sufficient  for  noble 
men’s  sons  to  wind  the  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave  study  and 
learning  to  the  children  of  meaner  people.  Indeed,  this  diversion  was  in  such 
high  esteem  among  the  great  all  over  Europe,  that  Frederic,  one  of  the  empe- 
rors of  Germany,  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  write  a treatise  upon  hawking. 

The  expense  which  attended  this  sport  was  very  great : among  tlie  old  Welsh 
princes,  the  king’s  falconer  was  the  fourth  officer  in  the  state ; but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  honours,  be  was  forbid  to  take  more  than  three  draughts  of 
beer  from  his  horn,  lest  he  should  get  drunk  and  neglect  his  duty.  In  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  Sir  Thomas  Monson  is  said  to  have  given  a thousand  pounds 
for  a cast  of  hawks  ; and  such  was  their  value  in  general,  that  it  was  made 
felony  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  steal  a hawk.  To  take  its  eggs, 
even  in  a person’s  own  ground,  was  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a year 
and  a day-^,  together  with  a fine  at  the  king’s  pleasure.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  imprisonment  was  reduced  to  three  months  ; but  the  oflender  was  to 
lie  in  prison  till  he  got  security  for  his  good  beliaviour,  for  seven  years  farther. 
In  the  earlier  times,  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little  practised,  and  the  hawk 
then  was  valuable,  not  only  for  its  afi’ording  diversion,  but  for  its  procuring 
delicacies  for  the  table  that  could  seldom  be  obtained  any  other  way^ 

Of  many  of  the  ancient  falcons  used  for  this  purpose,  we  at  this  time  know 
only  tlie  names,  as  the  exact  sjiecies  are  so  ill  described,  that  one  may  be  very 
easily  mistaken  for  another.  Of  those  in  use  at  present,  both  here  and  in  other 
eountries,  are  the  gyr-falcon,  tlie  falcon,  the  lanner,  the  sacre,  the  hobby,  the 
kestrel,  and  the  merlin,  riiese  are  called  the  long-winged  hawks,  to  distinguish 
them  f'om  the  goshawk,  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  kite,  and  the  buzzard,  that 
are  of  shorter  wing,  and  either  too  slow,  too  cowardly,  too  indolent  or  too  obsti- 
nate, to  be  serviceable  in  contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  the  lield.f 


* HAWKrNO. — Professional  falconers  have 
been  for  many  years  natives  of  the  village  of 
Fulconsward,  near  Bois  le  Due,  in  Holland. 
A race  of  them  was  there  born  and  bred, 
whence  supplies  have  been  drawn  for  the 
service  of  all  Europe ; but  as  there  has  been 
no  sufficient  inducement  for  the  young  men 
to  follow  the  employment  of  their  forefathers, 
numbers  are  dead  or  worn  out;  and  there 
only  remains  John  Pells,  now  in  the  service 
of  John  Dawson  Downes,  Esq.,  of  Old  Gun- 
ton  Hill,  Suffolk. 

The  hawks  which  have  been  trained  for 
the  field,  are  the  slight  falcon  and  the  gos- 
hawk, which  are  the  species  generally  used 
in  falconry.  The  former  is  called  a long- 
winged hawk,  or  one  of  the  lure  ; the  latter 
a short-winged  hawk,  or  one  of  the  fist. 

The  Icelander  is  the  largest  hawk  that  is 
known,  and  highly  esteemed  by  falconers, 
especially  for  its  great  powers  and  tractable 
disposition.  The  gyr-falcon  is  less  than  the 
Icelander,  but  much  larger  than  the  slight 
falcon.  These  powerful  birds  are  flown  at 
herons  and  hares,  and  are  the  only  hawks 
that  are  fully  a match  for  the  fork-tailed  kite. 
The  merlin  and  hobby  are  both  small  hawks, 
and  fit  only  for  small  birds,  as  the  blackbird, 


&c.  The  sparrow-hawk  may  be  also  trained 
to  hunt : his  flight  is  rajnd  for  a short  dis- 
tance, kills  partridges  well  in  the  early  sea- 
son, and  is  the  best  of  all  for  landrails. 

The  slight  falcon  takes  up  his  abode  every 
year,  from  Getober  and  November  until  the 
spring,  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  and  other 
churches  in  the  metropolis.  This  is  well  , ^ 
known  to  the  London  pigeon-fanciers,  from 
the  great  havoc  he  makes  in  their  flights. — 
Arcana  of  Science,  1829. 

f Hawking  Terms. — The  ancient  books 
of  hawking  assign  to  the  different  ranks  of 
persons  the  sort  of  hawk  proper  to  be  used 
by  them  ; and  they  are  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  merloun, 
for  an  emperor. 

The  gyr-falcon,  and  the  tercel  of  the  g)r- 
falcon  for  a king. 

The  falcon  gentle  and  the  tercel  gentle,  foi 
a prince. 

The  falcon  of  the  rock,  for  a duke. 

The  falcon  jieregrine,  for  an  earl. 

The  bastard,  fur  a baron. 

The  sacre,  and  the  sacret,  for  a knight. 

The  lanere,  and  the  laneret,  for  an  esquire 

The  marlyon,  for  a lu<ly. 
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The  generous  tribe  of  hawks,  as  was  said,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  peculiar  length  of  their  wings,  which  reach  nearly  as  low  as  the  ten.  In 
these  the'first  qnill  of  the  wing  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  second;  it  terminates  in 
a point  which  begins  to  diminish  trom  about  an  inch  oi  its  extremity.  J Ins 
suflSciently  distinguishes  the  generous  breed  from  that  ot  the  baser  race  oi  kites, 
sparrow-hawks,  and  buzzards,  in  whom  the  tail  is  longer  than  the  wings,  and 
the  first  feather  of  the  wing  is  rounded  at  the  extremity.  They  differ  also  in  the 
latter  having  the  fourth  feather  of  the  wing  the  longest;  in  the  generous  race  it 

is  always  tlie  second.  . . , • c 

This  generous  race,  which  have  been  taken  into  the  service  of  man  are 
endowed  with  natural  powers  that  the  other  kinds  are  not  possessed  ot.  hroin 
the  length  of  their  whigs,  they  are  swifter  to  pursue  their  game  : from  a confi- 
dence in  this  swiftness,  they  are  bolder  to  attack  it;  and  from  an  innate 
generosity,  they  have  an  attachment  to  their  feeder,  and  consequently  a doci- 
lity which  the  baser  birds  are  strangers  to.  j ,1  .1  • ti - 

The  gyr-falcon  leads  in  this  bold  tram.*  He  exceeds  all  other  falcons  m the 
largeness  of  his  size,  for  he  approaches  nearly  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eagle 
The  top  of  the  bead  is  flat  and  of  an  ash  colour,  with  a strong,  thick,  short,  and 


The  hobby,  for  a young  man. 

The  goshawk,  for  a yeoman. 

The  tercel,  for  a poor  man. 

The  sparrow-hawk,  for  a priest. 

The  musket  for  a holy  water  clerk. 

The  kesterel,  for  a knave  or  servant. 

Anil  this  list  includes,  I presume,  the 
gieater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  names  apper- 
taining to  the  binls  used  in  hawking. 
Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

* Speed  and  Courage  op  Fai.cons. — It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  comparative  rapi- 
dity of  flight  in  different  birds,  and  our 
pigeons  may  appear  to  possess  this  advantage 
in  a degree  little  inferior  to  the  true  falcons ; 
but  these  birds  are  deficient  in  natural  cou- 
rage, and  are  unable  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  avail  themselves  of  those  poweiu 
with  which  they  are  gifted.  The  bodies  of 
all  the  species  of  tide  falcons,  when  denuded 
of  their  feathers,  are  triangular  in  form,  broad 
at  the  shoulders,  and  tapering  padoally  to 
the  tail ; the  muscles  of  the  thij^s  and  legs 
of  great  size ; but  these  characters  are  less 
prominent  in  the  hawks,  the  bodies  of  which 
are  more  lengthened,  the  legs  long  and 
slender,  the  pectoral  muscles  smaller,  the 
wing  rounded  in  form,  &c.  These  two  divi- 
sions of  the  genus  Falco,  although  the 
latter  are  unequal  to  the  former  In  powers, 
are  remarkable  for  their  bold  character  and 
rapid  flight,  their  invariable  mode  of  striking 
their  prey  on  the  wing,  as  well  as  the  instinc- 
tive knowledge  by  which  they  are  directed  to 
destroy  life,  attacking  the  most  vital  part, 
and  penetrating  the  brain  with  their  sharp, 
hooked  beak,  either  by  one  of  the  orbits 
where  the  bone  is  very  thin,  or  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cervical  vertebrae  with  the  occiput. 
Yarrku  on  the  Anatomy  of  Birds  of  Prey. 

Power  op  Vision.— The  extraordinary 
powers  of  vision  which  birds  are  known  to 
exercise  yond  any  other  class  of  animals, 
S more  conspicuous  than  in 


that  of  Falco.  Their  destination  elevating 
themselves,  as  they  occasionally  do,  into  the 
highest  regions,  and  the  power  required  of 
perceiving  objects  at  very  different  distances, 
and  in  various  directions,  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight,  seem  to  rendei 
such  a provision  necessary.  Tlie  eyes  of 
birds  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than 
those  of  quadrujHids,  and  exhibit  also  twg 
other  jieculiarities.  The  one  is  the  marsu. 
pium,  a delicate  membrane  arising  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  and  terminating  at  or  near 
the  edge  of  the  crystalline  lens ; the  other  is 
a ring  of  thin,  bony  plates,  envelojjed  by  the 
seletoric  coat.  Comiiarative  anatomists  do 
not  seem  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  means  by 
which  birds  obtain  their  jrower  of  vision, 
whether  by  an  alteration  in  the  form  or  situ- 
ation of  the  chrystalline  lens,  or  by  both } 
either  or  both  of  which,  the  greater  quantity 
of  aqueous  humour  which  birds  are  known 
to  possess,  would  seem  to  facilitate.  The 
existence  of  a muscle  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bony  hoop  of  the  selerolicH, 
and  inserted  by  a tendinous  ring  into  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  by  which  the 
convexity  of  the  cornea  may  be  altered,  gives 
a still  greater  scope  of  action,  since  with  two, 
or  at  the  utmost  three,  varieties  of  powers, 
the  sphere  of  distinct  vision  may  be  indefi- 
nitely extended.  Whether  the  five  species 
called  the  true  falcons,  possess  with  their  e» 
elusive  rapidity  of  flight,  any  power  of  visio* 
beyond  their  generic  companions,  would  b« 
difficult  to  ascertain ; but  it  may,  while  on 
this  subject,  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  tho 
irides  of  the  gyrfuicon,  yeregrine^  hobby, 
merlin,  and  kestrel,  are  hazel  brown,  or  still 
darker,  while  those  of  all  the  hawks,  buz- 
zards, haniers,  and  kites  are  of  various 
shades  of  yellow.  I refer  only  to  adid! 
birds,  and  do  not  remember  a single  exCejN 
tion.— Yarrei.  o«  Birds  of  Prey, '/.ooiAttif 
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blue  beak.  Fhe  feathers  of  the  back,  anti  wings  are  marked  with  black  .spo* 
in  the  shape  of  a heart ; tie  is  a courageon.s  and  fierce  bird,  nor  fears  even  the 
eagle  himself;  but  he  chiefly  flies  at  the  stork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane ^ He  is 
ino.stly  found  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  but  loses  neither  his  strength 
nor  ills  courage  when  brought  into  the  mil  ler  climates. 

The  faicoii,  properly  eo  called,  is  the  second  in  magnitude  and  fame.  There 
are  some  varieties  in  this  bird ; but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  that  claim  dis- 
tinction ; the  falcon-gentil  and  the  peregrine-falcon  ; both  are  much  less  than 
tlie  gyr,  and  somewhat  about  the  size  of  a raven.  They  difier  but  slightly,  and 
perhaps  only  from  the  different  states  they  were  in  when  brought  into  captivity, 
riiose  differences  are  easier  known  by  experience  than  taught  by  description. 
The  falcon-gentil  moults  in  March,  and  often  sooner;  the  peregrine-falcon  does 
not  moult  till  the  middle  of  August.  The  peregrine  is  stronger  in  tlie  shoulder, 
lias  a larger  eye,  and  yet  more  sunk  in  the  head;  his  beak  is  stronger,  his  legs 
lunger,  and  the  toes  better  divided. 

Next  in  size  to  these  is  the  lanner,  a bird  now  very  little  known  in  Europe ; 
then  follows  the  sacre,  the  legs  of  which  are  of  a bluish  colour,  and  serve  to 
distinguisn  that  bird ; to  them  succeeds  the  hobby,  used  for  smaller  game,  for 
daring  larks,  and  stooping  at  quails.  The  kestrel  was  trained  for  the  same 
purposes ; and  lastly  the  merlin  ; which  though  the  smallest  of  all  the  hawk  or 
falcon  kind,  and  not  much  larger  than  a thrush,  yet  displays  a degree  of  courage 
that  renders  him  formidable  even  to  birds  ten  times  his  size.  He  has  often 
been  known  to  kill  a partridge  or  a quail  at  a single  pounce  from  above.* 

Some  of  the  other  species  of  sluggish  birds  were  now  and  then  trained  to  this 
sport,  but  it  was  vvhen  no  better  could  be  obtained;  but  these  just  described 
w-ere  only  considered  as  birds  of  the  nobler  races.  I'heir  courage  in  general 
was  such,  that  no  bird,  not  very  much  above  their  own  size,  coulil  terrify  them ; 
their  swiftness  so  great,  that  scarce  any  bird  could  escape  them  ; and  their 
docility  so  remarkable,  that  they  obeyed  not  only  the  commands,  but  the  sign.s 
of  their  master.  They  remained  quietly  perched  upon  his  hand  till  their  game 
was  flushed,  or  else  kept  hoveripg  rouna  his  head,  without  ever  leaving  him  but 
when  he  gave  permission.  'I'lie  common  falcon  is  a bird  of  such  spirit,  that, 
like  a conqueror  in  a country,  ne  keeps  all  birds  in  awe  and  in  subjection  to  his 
prowess.  Where  he  is  seen  flying  wild,  as  1 often  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  the  birds  of  every  kind,  that  seemed  entirely  to  disregard  the  kite  or 
the  sparrow-liaw k,  fly  with  screams  at  his  most  distant  appearance.  Long 
before  I could  see  the  falcon,  1 have  seen  them  with  the  utmost  signs  of  terror 
endeavouring  to  avoid  him  ; and  like  the  peasants  of  a country  before  a victo- 
rious army,  every  one  of  them  attempting  to  slrift  for  himself.  Even  the  young 
falcons,  though  their  spirit  be  depressed  by  captivity,  will,  wnen  brought  out 
into  the  held,  venture  to  fly  at  barnacles  and  wild  geese,  till  being  soundly 
brushed  and  beaten  by  those  strong  birds,  they  learn  their  error,  and  desist 
from  meddling  with  such  unwieldy  game  for  the  future. 

To  train  up  the  hawk  to  this  kind  of  obedience,  so  as  to  hunt  for  his  master, 
and  bring  him  the  game  he  shall  kill,  requires  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  assi- 
duity. Numberless  treatises  have  been  written  upon  this  subject,  which  are 


• UnDESCHIBED  ItlHD  OK  THE  FaMILY 
FALcomn.®. — During  the  last  twp  years,  five 
Blivcimens  of  a minute  hawk,  no  account  of 
which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  yet  been 
published,  have  been  brought  to  Manchester, 
at  diiierent  ]H.'nods,  from  Brazil.  On  inspect- 
ing this  new  sjiecies,  it  is  evident,  from  seve- 
ral peculiariiies  in  its  organization,  that  it 
shoidd  occupy  a situation,  in  a natural  ar- 
vaiigemuut  of  birds,  intermediate  between 
the  hawks  and  true  falcons,  as  it  unites  in 
itselt  ci’i'taiii  I'eatiues  characteristic  of  each 
ol  those  gicjps.  Its  sluiil  hill,  curved  from 


the  base,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  ii 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a small  festoon ; 
the  shortness  of  its  wings,  notwithstanding 
the  second  quill-feathex  is  the  longest,  ana 
the  first  has  the  inner  web  slightly  emaigi- 
nated  near  its  termination;  the  moderate 
length  of  the  tail  and  legs ; the  reticulated 
tarsi,  and  the  acrotarsia  feathered  from  the 
knee  to  the  middle,  plainly  indicate  that  it 
must  be  referred  to  the  genus  Gatnpsonyct^ 
established  by  iVlr.  Vigors. — Phieosopuicaj 
Magazine. 
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now,  wiili  ilie  snort  itself,  almost  utterly  forgotten : indeed,  except  to  a tew, 
they  seem  utterly  unintelligible ; for  the  falconers  had  a language  peculiar  to 
themselves,^  in  which  they  conversed  and  wrote,  and  took  a kind  of  professional 
pride  in  using  no  other,  A modern  reader,  1 suppose,  would  be  little  edilied 
by  one  of  the  instructions,  for  instance,  which  we  find  in  VVillughby,  when  he 
bids  us  draw  our  falcon  out  of  the  mew  twenty  days  before  ice  enaeam  her.  If 
she  truas  and  carry^  the  remedy  is,  to  cosse  her  talons,  her  powse,  and  petty 
single.* 

Such  are  the  natural  and  acquired  habits  of  these  birds,  which  of  all  others 
have  the  greatest  strength  and  courage  relative  to  their  size.  While  the  kite  or 
the  goshawk  approach  their  prey  sideways,  these  dart  perpendicularly,  in  their 
wild  state,  upon  their  game,  and  devour  it  on  the  spot,  or  carry  it  off,  if  not  too 
large  for  their  power  of  flying,  fliey  are  sometimes  seen  descending  perpen 
dicularly  from  the  clouds,  from  an  amazing  heiglit,  and  darting  down  on  their 
prey  with  inevitable  swiftness  and  destruction. 

The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up  by  cunning  and  assiduity  what  these 
c'aim  by  force  and  celerity.  Being  less  courageous,  they  are  more  patient ; and, 
liaving  less  swiftness,  they  are  better  skilled  at  taking  their  prey  by  surprise. 
'I'he  kite,  t^t  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  this  tribe  by  his  forky 
tail,  and  his  slow,  floating  motion,  seems  almost  for  ever  upon  the  wing.  He 
appears  to  rest  himself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air,  and  not  to  make  the  smallest 
effort  in  flying.  He  lives  only  upon  accidental  carnage,  as  almost  every  bird  in 
the  air  is  able  to  make  good  his  retreat  against  him.  He  may  be,  therefore,  con- 
sidered as  an  iiisidiious  thief  who  only  prowls  about,  and,  when  he  finds  a small 
bird  wounded,  or  a young  chicken  strayed  too  far  from  the  mother,  instantly 
seizes  the  hour  of  calamity,  and,  like  a famished  glutton,  is  sure  to  show  no 


• Mannkr  ov  IIawkino  in  Knolanu  ; 
Decline.  — The  practice  of  hawking  de- 


( Hawking.) 


clined  from  the  moment  the  musket  was 
brought  to  perfection,  which  pointed  out  a 
method  more  ready  and  more  certain  of  pro- 
curing game  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  afforded 
an  equal  degree  of  air  and  exercise.  The 
immense  expense  of  training  and  maintaining 
of  hawks  became  altogether  unnecessary;  it 
was,  thereto. e,  no  wonder  that  the  assistance 
of  the  gun  superseded  that  of  the  bird ; or 
that  the  art  of  hawking,  when  rendered  use- 
less, should  be  laid  aside.  Hawking  was 
performed  on  hoiseback,  or  on  foot,  as  ucc.i- 


sion  required.  On  horseback,  when  in  the 
fields  and  open  country  ; anil  on  foot,  when 
in  the  woods  and  coverts.  In  following  the 
hawk  on  foot,  it  was  usual  for  the  sportsman 
to  have  a stout  pole  with  him,  to  assist  him 
in  leaping  over  little  rivulets  and  ditches 
which  might  otherwise  prevent  him  in  his 
progress  ; and  this  we  learn  from  an  histori- 
cal fact  related  by  Hall,  who  informs  t| 
that  Henry  the  Eighth,  pursuing  his  haw** 
on  foot,  at  Hitchiu  in  Hertfordshire,  at- 
tempted with  the  assistance  of  his  pole  to 
jump  over  a ditch  that  was  half  full  of  muddy 
water ; the  pule  broke  and  the  king  fell  with 
his  head  into  the  mud,  where  he  would  have 
been  stifled,  had  nut  a footman,  named  John 
Moody,  who  was  near  at  hand,  and  seeing 
the  accident,  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and  re- 
leased his  Majesty  from  his  perilous  situa. 
tion ; “ And  so,”  says  the  honest  historian, 
“ God  of  hys  goodnesse  preserved  him.” 
— Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

Ancient  Importance  oi  Hawking. — No 
man  of  consequence  formerly  travelled  abroad 
without  his  hawk  and  his  hounds.  In  the 
early  pictorial  delineations,  the  nobility  are 
frequently  represented  seated'at  table,  with 
their  hawks  upon  their  heads.  Chaucer 
says,  speaking  of  the  rich  array  and  furniture 
of  the  palace  of  Theseus,  (forgetting  that  ho 
was  a Grecian  prince  of  gpreat  antiquity,) 

“ Ne  what  hawkes  sytten  on  porchen  above, 

No  what  houiides  lygHon  on  the  floor  adonn 

which  illustrates,  in  this  particular,  the  large 
halls  belonging  to  an  English  nobleman 
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mercy.  His  liiiMt;fr,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  acts  of  seeming  desperaliott  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  ily  round  and  round  for  awhile  to  mark  a clutcii  oi 
chickens,  and  then  on  a sudden  dart  like  lightning  upon  the  unresisting  little 
animal,  and  carry  it  off,  the  hen  in  vain  crying  out,  and  the  boys  hooting  and 
casting  stones  to  scare  it  from  its  plunder.  For  this  reason,  of  all  birds  the  kite 
is  the  good  housewife’s  greatest  tormentor  and  aversion.* 

Of  all  obscene  birds,  the  kite  is  the  best  known ; but  the  buzzard  among  ns 
is  the  most  plenty.  He  is  a sluggish,  inactive  bird,  and  often  remains  perched 
whole  days  together  upon  the  same  bough.  He  is  rather  an  assassin  than  a 
pursuer;  and  lives  more  upon  frogs,  mice,  and  insects,  which  he  can  easily 
seize,  than  upon  birds  which  he  is  obliged  to  follow.  He  lives  in  summer  by 
robbing  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  sucking  their  eggs,  and  more  resembles 
the  owl  kind  in  his  countenance  than  any  other  rapacious  bird  of  day.  His 
ligure  implies  the  stupidity  of  his  disposition  ; and  so  little  is  he  capable  of  in- 
struction from  man,  that  it  is  common  to  a proverb  to  call  one  who  cannot  be 
taught,  or  continues  obstinately  ignorant,  a buzzard.  The  honey-buzzard,  the 
moor-buzzard,  and  the  hen-harrier,  are  all  of  this  stupid  tribe,  and  differ  chiefly 
in  their  size,  growing  less  in  the  order  I have  named.  The  goshawk  and 
sparrow-hawk  are  what  Mr.  Willughby  calls  short-winged  birds,  and  corse- 
(piently  unfit  for  training,  however  injurious  they  may  be  to  the  pigeon-house  or 
the  sportsman.  'Phey  have  been,  indeed,  taught  to  fly  at  game;  but  little  is  lo 
be  obtained  from  their  efforts,  being  difficult  of  instruebon  and  capricious  in 
their  obedience,  It  has  been  lately  aisserted,  however,  by  one  whose  autliority 
is  respectable,  that  the  sparrow-hawk  is  the  boldest  and  the  best  of  all  otliers 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.f 


• Voracity. — A correspondent  in  a sport- 
ing Journal  narrates  the  following : — “ I went 
last  summer  to  spend  a month,  and  to  wash 
away  the  fogs  of  London  in  the  “ salt  sea 
ocean,”  at  the  little  watering-place  of  Mudi- 
ford,  near  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire.  Dur- 
ing my  stay,  I frequently  amused  myself  by 
boat  excursions  ; and  one  sailor,  in  particular 
— a worthy,  well-behaved  son  of  the  wave— 
was  my  Paliuurus.  We  were  sailing  up  the 
riviT  on  a fine  bright  morning — the  waters 
glittered  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  finny  tribe 
were  basking  on  the  face  of  them,  when  I 
observed  a large,  brown,  speckled  hawk,  which 
J discovered  to  be  what  they  term  a Dun- 
f The  Sparuovv-hawk. — This  de- 
stnictive  bird  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  difference  in  size  between  tlie 
male  and  female,  the  former  seldom 
measuring  twelve  inches  in  length, 
whilst  the  latter  often  exceeds  fifteen. 

]t  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  its  genus; 
jiiid  the  female,  from  her  superior 
size,  is  a fatal  enemy  to  partridges 
and  other  game.  It  files  low,  skim- 
ming over  the  ground  with  great 
swiftness,  and  pounces  its  prey  upon 
the  wing  with  unerring  aim-  The 
force  of  its  stroke  is  such  as  gene- 
rally to  kill,  and  sometimes  even  to 
lofce  oijt  the  entrails  of  its  victim.  It 
is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  particularly  frequents  the 
lower  grounds  and  well-wooded  inclosutes ; it 
fvildsin  low  trees,  or  thorn  boshes,  lorming 
a shallow  and  fiat  nost,  cumjiosed  of  slender 


spittle  hawk,  hovering  or  beating  aboutmbove 
us.  My  shipmate  instantly  said,  ‘ Ah  ! what, 
there  you  are  again,  old  pirate,  at  your  oltl 
tricks : wait  a bit,  and  you  shall  see  him 
carry  off'  his  breakfast  from  the  waters.’ — 
‘ Why,’  I replied,  ‘ 1 never  knew  hawks  took 
fish;’  but  at  that  moment  the  bird  gave  a 
practical  denial  to  my  opinion,  by  suddenly 
making  a sweep  downwards,  and  bearing  off 
in  his  grasp  a mullet  of  good  size,  and  with 
which  he  flew  to  the  common  bounding  the 
river.  This  manceuvre,  I understood,  he  re- 
peated every  day.  I was  not  aware  before 
that  the  enemy  of  partridges  feasted  upon 
fish.” 


(The  Sparrow-hawk.) 

twigs,  and  very  similar  to  fh.at  of  the  ring- 
dove. hut  rather  larger.  It  will  occasionally 
occupy  the  deserfe.l  nest  of  a ci-iw. 
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THE  BUTCHER  BIRD. 


Before  I conclude  this  short  liistory  of  rapacious  Itirds  that  by  day,  L 
take  leave  to  describe  a tribe  ot 
smaller  birds,  that  seem  from  their 
size  rather  to  be  classed  vvith^  the 
harmless  order  of  the  sparrow  kind  ; 
but  that  from  their  crooked  beak, 
courage,  and  appetites  for  slaughter, 
certainly  deserve  a place  here.  The 
lesser  Butcher  Bird  is  not  much 
above  the  size  of  a lark — that  of  the 
smallest  species  is  not  so  big  as  a 
sparrow;  yet,  diminutive  as  these 
little  animals  are,  they  make  them-  «utcher-Bird.:) 

selves  formidable  to  birds  of  four  times  their  dimensions."'^ 

'riie  greater  butcher  bird  is  about  as  large  as  a thrush  ; its  bill  is  black,  an 
inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end.  This  mark,  together  with  its  carnivorous 
sjipetites,  ranks  it  among  the  rapacious  birds  ; at  the  same  time  that  its  legs  and 
feet,  which  are  slender,  and  its  toes  formed  souiewhat  diflferontly  from  the  for- 
mer, would  seem  to  make  it  the  shade  between  such  birds  as  live  wholly  upon 
flesh,  and  such  as  live  chiefly  upon  insects  and  grain. 

Indeed,  hs  habits  seem  entirely  to  correspond  with  its  conformation,  as  ii  ;s 
found  to  live  as  well  upon  flesh  as  upon  insects,  and  thus  to  partake  in  some 
measure  of  a double  nature.  However,  its  appetite  for  flesh  is  the  most  preva- 
lent ; and  it  never  takes  up  with  the  former  'vhen  it  can  obtain  the  latter  This 
bird,  therefore,  leads  a life  of  continual  c ..ibat  and  opposition.  As  from  its 
size  it  does  not  much  terrify  the  smaller  buds  of  the  forest,  so  it  very  frequently 
meets  birds  willing  to  try  its  strength,  and  it  never  declines  the  engagement 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  intrepidity  this  little  creature  goes  to  wai 
with  the  pie,  the  crow,  and  the  kestrel,  ail  above  four  times  bigger  than  itself, 
and  that  sometimes  prey  upon  flesh  in  the  same  manner.  It  not  only  fights  upon 
the  defensive,  but  often  comes  to  the  attack,  and  always  with  advantage,  parti- 
cularly when  the  male  and  female  unite  to  protect  their  young,  and  to  drive 
away  the  more  powerful  birds  of  rapine.  At  that  seasor  , they  do  not  wait  ^he 
approach  of  their  invader ; it  is  sufficient  that  they  see  him  preparing  for  the 
assault  at  a distance,  it  is  then  that  they  saily  forth  with  loud  cries,  wound  him 
on  every  side,  and  drive  him  off  with  such  ftiry,  that  he  se.dora  ventures  to  return 


• Shrikes. — ^The  tribe  of  birds  here  no- 
ticed under  the  name  of  Butcher  birds  are 
otherwise  called  Shrikes.  Shrikes  are  spread 
over  the  entire  globe,  and  everywhere  exhibit 
similar  dispositions,  habits,  and  modes  of 
existence.  Of  small  size,  but  armed  with  a 
strong  and  crooked  beak,  of  a fierce,  courage- 
ous disposition,  and  of  a sanguinary  appetite, 
they  bear  much  affinity  to  the  birds  of  prey. 
Naturally  intrepid,  they  defend  themselves 
vigorously,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  birds 
much  stronger  and  larger  than  themselves. 
The  Eurojiean  shrikes  can  combat,  with  ad- 
vantage. pies,  crows,  and  even  kestrels.  They 
aitack  and  iiuii.ne  these  birds  with  great  fen*- 


dty,  if  they  dare  to  approach  their  nests.  It 
it)  even  sumcient  if  any  of  Aiem  should  pass 
within  reach.  They  are  habitually  insecti- 
vorous, and  also  pursue  small  birds.  When 
they  have  seized  a bird,  they  open  the  cra- 
nium, devour  the  brain,  deplume  the  body, 
and  tear  it  piecemeal.  Though  we  have  ob- 
served that  the  shrike  genus  is  extended  over 
the  entire  globe,  we  believe  South  America 
must  bfc  excepted.  The  South  American 
birds,  which  have  been  called  shrikes,  belong 
to  other  divisions,  and  it  would  appear  that 
this  genus  does  not  pass  beyond  the  Florida;^ 
Louisiana,  and  the  uor'h  of  Mexico. 
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to  (he  charfje.  In  these  kinds  of  disputes,  they  Renerally  come  off  with  the 
victory;  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  hird 
they  have  so  iierc-ely  fixed  upon,  and  the  combat  ends  with  the  destruction  of 
the  assailant  as  well  as  the  defender. 

For  this  reason,  the  most  redoubtable  birds  of  prey  respect  them;  while  the 
kite,  the  buzzard,  and  the  crow,  seem  rather  to  fear  than  seek  the  engagement. 
Nothing  in  nature  better  displays  the  respect  paid  to  the  claims  of  courage  than 
to  see  this  little  bird,  apparently  so  contemptible,  fly  in  company  with  the  la  li- 
ner, the  falcon,  and  all  the  tyrants  of  the  air,  without  fearing  their  power,  or 
avoiding  their  resentment.* 

As  for  small  birds,  they  are  its  usual  food.  It  seizes  them  by  the  throat,  and 
ntrangles  them  in  an  instant.  When  it  has  thus  killed  the  bird  or  insect,  it  is 
asserted,  by  the  best  authority,  that  it  fixes  them  upon  some  neighbouring  thorn, 
and,  when  thus  spitted,  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill.  It  is  supposed  that  as 
Nature  has  not  given  this  bird  strength  sufficient  to  tear  its  prey  to  pieces  with 
its  feet,  as  the  hawks  do,  it  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  extraordinary  ex- 
pedient. 

During  summer,  such  of  them  as  constantly  reside  here,  for  the  smaller  red 
butcher  bird  migrates,  remain  among  the  mountainous  parts  of  tlie  country  ; but 
n winter  they  descend  into  the  plains  arnl  nearer  human  liabitations.  I'lie 
larger  kind  make  their  nests  on  the  highest  trees,  while  the  lesser  build  in 
bushes  in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows.  They  both  lay  about  six  eggs,  of  a white 
colour,  but  encircled  at  the  bigger  end  with  a ring  of  brownish  red.  The  nest 
ou  the  outside  is  composed  of  whi*"'  moss,  interwoven  with  long  grass;  within, 
it  is  well  lined  with  wool,  and  is  usually  fixed  Hiiiong  the  forking  branches  of  a 
tree.  The  female  feeds  her  young  with  caterpillars,  and  other  insects,  while  very 
young;  but  soon  after  accustoms  them  to  flesh,  which  the  male  procures  with 
surprising  industry. 

Of  these  birds  there  are  three  or  four  different  kinds;  but  the  greater  ash- 
coloured  butcher  bird  is  the  least  known  among  us.  The  red-backed  butcher 
bird  migrates  in  autumn,  and  does  not  return  till  spring.f 

■*  Education. — Falconers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  character  of  these  birds,  and 
occasionally  trained  them  for  the  chase. 

Fiancis  the  First,  according  to  Turner’s 
account,  was  accustomed  to  hunt  with  a tame 
shrike,  which  used  to  speak,  and  return  upon 
the  hand.  The  Swedish  hunters,  availing 
themselves  of  the  habit  of  the  grey  shrike  of 
uttering  a peculiar  sort  of  cry  at  the  approach 
of  a hawk,  makti  use  of  it  to  discover  the 
birds  of  prey  which  this  kind  of  cr}'  an- 
nounces. Bell,  in  his  Travels  from  Moscow, 
through  Siberia,  to  Pekin,  says,  that  in  Rus- 
sia these  birds  are  often  taken  by  bird-catchers 
and  made  tame.  He  had  one  of  them  given 
to  him,  which  he  taught  to  perch  ou  a sharp- 
ened stick  fixed  in  the  wall  of  his  apartment. 

Whenever  a small  bird  was  let  loose  in  the 
room,  the  butcher  bird  would  immediately  fly 
from  his  perch,  and  seize  it  by  the  throat  in 
such  a manner  as  to  suffocate  it  in  a moment 
almost.  He  would  then  carry  it  to  his  perch, 
and  spit  it  on  the  end,  which  was  sharpened 
for  the  purpose,  drawing  it  on  carefully  and 
forcibly  with  his  bill  and  claws.  If  several 
birds  were  given  him,  he  would  use  them  all, 
one  after  another,  in  the  same  manner.  These 
were  so  fixed  that  they  hung  by  the  neck  till 
he  had  leisure  to  devour  them.  This  singular 
practice  has  given  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
batcher  bird. 


t The  Ked-hacked  Shrike,  or  Lesser 
'Butcher  bird,  is  about  seven  inches  long.  Its 
bill  is  black ; the  head  and  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a bright 
rusty  red ; the  breast,  belly,  and  sides,  are  o 
a fine,  pale  rose,  or  bloom  colour;  the  thioat 
is  white ; a stroke  of  black  passes  from  the 
bill  through  each  eye ; the  two  middle  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  black,  as  also  are  the  legs. 

It  inhabits  Great  Britain  and  various  other 
temperate  countries  of  Europe ; it  feeds  on 
young  birds,  beetles,  and  grasshoppers. 

Habits. — The  Great  Butcher  bird  of  Ame- 
rica is  said  to  stick  grasshoppers  upon  sharp 
thorns,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of 
tempting  the  amaller  birds  into  a situation 
where  it  can  easily  dart  out  upon  and  seize 
them. 
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CHAP.  XIV 


OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS  OF  THE  OWL  KIND 
THAT  PREY  BY  NIGHT. 


Hitherto  we  have  been  de.scribitig  a tribe  of  animals  who,  tlioiigli  phu!  ilerers 
among  their  fellows  of  the 
air,  yet  wage  war  boldly  in 
the  face  of  day.  We  now 
come  to  a race  equally  cruel 
and  rapacious;  but  who 
udd  to  their  savage  dispo- 
sition the  further  reproach 
of  treachery,  and  carry  on 
all  their  depredations  by 
night.^ 

All  birds  of  the  Owl 
kind  may  be  considered  as 
nocturnal  robbers,  who,  un- 
fitted for  taking  their  prey 
while  it  is  light,  surprise  it 
at  those  hours  of  rest  when 
the  tribes  of  nature  are  in 
the  least  expectation  of  an 
enemj . 'i'hus  there  seems  Eagie-Chni.) 

no  link  in  nature’s  chain  broken  ; no  where  a dead,  inactive  repose  ; but  every 
place,  every  season,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  is  bustling  with  life,  and 
furnishing  instances  of  industry,  self-defence,  and  invasion. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one  common  mark  by  which  they  arc  distin- 
guished from  others  ; their  eyes  are  formed  for  seeing  better  in  the  dusk  than  in 
the  broad  glare  of  sunshine.  As  in  the  eyes  of  tigers  and  cats,  that  are  formed 
for  a life  ol  nocturnal  depredation,  there  is  a quality  in  the  retina  that  takes  in 


* Noctuiinal  Bums  ok  Prey.  — The 
endless  aberrations  of  nature  from  given  types 
— the  unwilhngness  she  seems  to  exhibit  to 
be  shackled  by  general  universal  rules — the 
excursive  propensities,  as  it  were,  of  her  crea- 
tive jiowers,  which  defy  the  faculty  of  the 
xoological  systematist — are  equally  observable, 
whether  we  regard  her  works  in  the  mass  or 
examine  them  in  detail,  whether  we  contem- 
plate a class,  a genus,  or  a subordinate  group. 
Thus,  although  we  find  that  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  are  agents  of  a most  influen- 
tial  character  in  the  developement  of  life  in 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ; 
although  the  rule  is  must  extensively  preva- 
lent that  the  day  shall  be  the  jieriod  for  acti- 
vity, and  the  night  fur  resuscitation  and 
repose,  yet  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universal, 
A few  behigs  are  destined  to  an  active  exist' 
• nee  only,  while  all  other  creatures  sleep ; 
and  among  these,  in  the  present  class,  stand 
liiremost  the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  The 
i.ucturual  kabits  of  these  birds  are  decidedh' 


medestinated  by  their,  physical  characters. 
The  owl  is  not  made  for  the  fidl  light  of  day, 
and  can  live  only,  for  all  the  active  purposes 
of  life,  in  partial  darkness : the  dusk  of  even- 
ing, or  grey  of  the  morning,  is  essential  to 
the  full  exercise  of  her  vision ; the  noonday 
sun,  or  even  the  presence  of  that  luminary 
anywhere  above  the  horizon,  dazzles  and 
blinds  her  by  the  influx  of  too  much  light, 
consequent  on  the  unusual  largeness  of  the  disk 
eye-pupil ; but  this  very  circumstance,  which 
is  a source  of  so  much  inconvenience  to  the 
animal  by  dey,  is,  in  fact,  an  admirable  con- 
trivance for  the  perfection  of  vision  during 
the  comparative  darkness  of  twilight  or  night. 
When  the  rays  of  light  are  diffused,  and  can- 
not find  access  in  sufficient  quantity  to  the 
ordinary  pupils  of  diurnal  animals,  the  capa- 
ciousness of  those  of  the  owl  takes  in  enough 
for  the  perfect  use  of  the  eye ; the  shape  of 
the  pupil  seems  to  be  unimportant,  but  the 
capaciousness  of  the  disk  is  certainly  essen- 
tial to  nocturual  visijn. 
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the  rays  of  light  so  copiously  as  to  permit  their  seeing  in  places  almost  quite 
dark  ; so  in  these  birds  there  is  the  same  conformation  of  tliat  organ  and  though, 
like  us,  they  cannot  see  in  a total  exclusion  of  light,  yet  they  are  sulliciently 
quick-sighted  at  times  when  we  remain  in  total  obscurity. 

The  nights  when  the  moon  shines  are  the  times  of  their  most  successful 
plunder ; for  when  it  is  wholly  dark,  they  are  less  qualified  for  seeing  and  pur- 
suing their  ptey.  Except,  therefore,  by  moonlight,  they  contract  the  hours  of 
their  chase;  and  if  they  come  out  at  the  approach  of  dusk  in  the  evening,  they 
return  before  it  is  totally  dark,  and  then  rise  by  twilight  the  next  morning,  to 
pursue  their  game,  and  to  return,  in  like  manner,  before  the  broad  daylight 
begins  to  dazzle  them  with  its  splendour. 

Yet  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  night,  or  of  being  entirely  dazzled  by  day,  is 
not  alike  in  every  species  of  these  nocturnal  birds ; some  see  by  night  better 
than  others,  and  some  are  so  little  dazzled  by  daylight  that  they  perceive  their 
enemies  and  avoid  them.  The  common  White  or  Barn  Owl,  for  in.stance,  sees 
with  such  exquisite  acuteness  in  the  dark,  that  though  the  barn  has  been  shut  at 
night,  and  the  light  thus  totally  excluded,  yet  it  perceives  the  smallest  mouse 
that  peeps  from  its  hole  ; on  the  contrary,  the  Brown  Horn  Owl  is  often  seen  to 
prowl  along  the  hedges  by  day,  like  the  sparrow-hawk,  and  sometimes  with 


good  success. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts ; those  that  have 
horns,  and  those  without.  These  horns  are  nothing  more  than  two  or  three 
feathers  that  stand  up  on  each  side  of  the  head  over  the  ear,  and  give  this  animal 
a kind  of  horned  appearance.  Of  the  horned  kind  is  the  Great  Horned  Owl, 
which  at  fi'st  view  appears  as  large  as  an  eagle.  When  he  conies  to  be  observed 
more  closely,  however,  he  will  be  found  much  less.  His  legs,  body,  wings,  and 
tail,  are  shorter ; his  head  much  larger  and  thicker : his  horns  are  composed  of 
feathers  that  rise  above  two  inches  and  a half  high,  and  which  he  can  erect  or 
depress  at  pleasure  : his  eyes  are  large  and  transparent,  encircled  with  an 
orange-coloured  iris  : his  cars  are  large  and  deep,  and  it  would  appear  that  no 
animal  was  possessed  with  a more  exqui-site  sense  of  hearing  : his  plumage  is  of 
a reddish  brown,  marked  on  the  back  with  black  and  yellow  spots,  and  yellow 
only  upon  the  belly.^ 

Next  to  this  is  the  Common  Horned  Owl,  of  a much  smaller  size  than  the 
former,  and  with  horns  much  shorter.  As  the  great  owl  was  five  feet  from  the 
lip  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  this  is  but  three.  The  horns  are  but  about  an 
inch  long,  and  consist  of  six  feathers,  variegated  with  black  and  yellow. 

There  is  still  a smaller  kind  of  the  horned  owl,  which  is  not  much  larger  than 
a blackbird  ; and  whose  horns  are  remarkably  short,  being  composed  but  of  one 
feather,  and  that  not  above  half  an  inch  high. 

'I'o  these  succeeds  the  tribe  without  horns.  The  Howlet,  which  is  the  largest 
of  this  kind,  with  dusky  plumes  and  black  eyes;  the  Screech  Owl,  of  a smaller 
size,  with  blue  eyes,  and  plumage  of  an  iron  grey  ; the  White  Owl,  about  as 
large  as  the  former,  with  yellow  eyes  and  whitish  plumage ; the  GreatBrown  Owl, 
less  than  the  former,  with  brown  plumage  and  a brown  beak ; and,  lastly,  the 
Little  Brown  Owl,  with  yellowish-coloured  eyes,  and  an  orange  coloured  bill. 
'I’o  this  catalogue  might  be  added  others  of  foreign  denominations,  which  differ 
but  little  from  our  own,  if  we  except  the  Harfang,  or  Great  Hudson’s  Bay  Owl 
* Great  Horned  Owi.. — Mr.  Lloyd,  in  of  the  owl,  she  pounced  upon  him  whilst  in 


Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe,  speaking 
of  the  Great  Homed  Owl,  which  abounds  in 
the  Scandinavian  forests,  says  that  he  sus- 
pects this  bird  to  be  a destroyer  of  the  foxes 
of  that  country.  These  owls,  he  was  assured, 
will  sometimes  destroy  dogs.  He  himself 
knew  an  instance  of  the  kind.  A circum- 
stance is  stated  showing  the  ferocity  of  these 
birds.  Two  men  were  in  the  forest  for  the 
puqwse  of  gathering  berries,  when  one  of 
tlu-m  happening  to  approach  near  to  the  nest 


the  act  of  stooping,  and  Axing  her  talons  in 
his  back,  wounded  him  very  severely.  His 
companion  was  fortunately  at  hand  with  a 
stick,  and  the  ferocious  bird  was  destroyed. 
Mr.  Nilsson  states  that  these  owls  nut  unfre- 
quently  engage  in  combat  with  the  eagle 
himself,  and  that  they  often  come  off  victo- 
rious. The  largest  of  the  birds  common  to 
the  Scandinavian  forests,  such  as  the  cape-- 
cali,  often  become  their  prey. 
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of  Edwards,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nocturnal  tribe,  and  as  white  as  the 
snows  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a native.* 

All  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may  difier  in  their  size  and  plumage, 
agree  in  their  general  characteristics  of  preying  by  night,  and  having  tlieir  eyes 
lormed  for  nocturnal  vision.  Their  bodies  are  strong  and  muscular;  their  teet 
and  claws  made  for  tearing  their  prey,  and  their  stomachs  for  digesting  it.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  digestion  of  all  birds  that  live  upon  mice, 
lizards,  or  such  like  food,  is  not  very  perfect ; for  though  they  swallow  them 
whole,  yet  they  are  always  seen  some  time  after  to  disgorge  the  skin  and  bones, 
rolled  up  in  a pellet,  as  being  indigcstible.f 

Having  spent  the  day  in  their  retreat,  these  birds,  at  the  approach  of  evening. 


* The  BiscikCHO,  or  Coquimbo  Owt,. — 
Tins  bird,  Capt.  Head  observes,  is  found  all 


•(The  Coquimbo  Owl.) 


over  the  plains  of  the  Pampas.  Like  rabbits, 
tliey  live  in  holes,  which  are  in  groups  in 
every  direction,  and  which  make  galloping 
over  these  plains  very  dangerous.  These  ani- 
mals are  never  seen  in  the  day  ; but,  ns  soon 
as  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  reaches  the 
horizon,  they  are  seen  issuing  from  their 
holes  in  all  directions,  which  are  scattered  in 
groujis  like  little  villages  all  over  the  Pampas. 
The  biscachos,  when  full  grown,  are  nearly 
as  big  as  badgers,  but  their  head  resembles 
a rabbit’s,  except  that  they  have  large  bushy 
whiskers.  In  the  evening  they  sit  outside 
their  holes,  and  they  all  ap^iear  to  be  moraliz- 
ing. They  are  the  most  serious-looking  ani- 
mals I ever  saw ; and  even  the  young  ones 
are  grey-headed,  have  mustachios,  and  look 
tlioughtful  and  grave.  In  the  daytime  their 
holes  are  guarded  by  two  little  owls,  who  are 
never  an  instant  away  from  their  posts.  As 
one  gallops  by  these  owls  they  always  stand 
ooking  at  the  stranger,  and  then  at  each 
other,  moving  their  old-fashioned  heads  in  a 
manner  which  is  quite  ridiculous,  until  one 
rushes  by  them,  when  fear  gets  the  better  of 
their  dignified  looks,  and  they  both  run  into 
the  biscacho’s  hole. — Arcana  or  Science, 
1829. 

luE  Owl  Genus. — In  conclusion  of  these 
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brief  observations  on  a few  select  species  of 
this  genus,  we  have  to  regret  that  in  no  branch 
of  zoology  does  there  appear  to  be  more  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  than  in  this  very 
limited  but  well-defined  group  of  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey.  The  owls  are  very  distinct 
from  the  diurnal  rapacious  birds.  The  former 
have  obtuse  sight,  while  the  latter  enjoy  that 
sense  to  an  exquisite  degree  of  perfection. 
The  owls  have  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
with  the  upper  mandible  in  some  degree  mov- 
able, as  in  the  parrots ; one  of  their  anterior 
toes,  also,  is  capable  of  being  turned  behind, 
and  their  flight  is  in  general  heavy  and 
silent;  while  the  diurnal  accipitres,  in  gene- 
ral, have  a denuded  fleshy  ridge  at  the  base 
of  the  bill,  with  the  upper  mandible  perfectly 
fixed,  all  the  toes  fixed,  and  a rapid,  elevated, 
noiky  flight. 

f Food. — It  is  observable,  fteiW  Jie  quan- 
tity of  animal  and  vegetable  fooci,  that  ani- 
mals which  feed  on  the  former  are  capable  of 
enduring  abstinence  much  longer  than  those 
which  subsist  on  the  latter.  If,  therefore, 
this  fact  be  considered  in  conjunction  witlr 
the  conditions  of  these  birds  just  alluded  to 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  if  owls  had  been 
vegetable  eaters,  they  would  soon  have  all 
starved ; for,  without  some  special  provision 
against  such  a consequence,  the  short  spaces 
of  time  they  could  appropriate  to  procuring 
food  would  be  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
collect  vegetable  matter  in  sufficient  quantity ; 
but  the  owl,  which  is  necessarily  abstinent,  is 
carnivorous : so  congruous  are  the  works  of 
nature  ! The  owl  is  enabled  to  make  the 
most  of  the  short  time  allowed  for  its  preda- 
tory excursions,  by  the  exposed  situation  of 
its  prey,  and  by  some  other  conditions  of  its 
own,  which  may  deserve  notice.  Most  of  tha 
small  birds  and  quadrupeds  pursued  by  tlx. 
owl  are  the  less  able  to  guard  themselves  by 
flight  or  concealment  from  the  adversary  by 
the  partial  darkness,  which,  while  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  owl,  deprives  them  of  the  full 
advantages  of  sight.  The  quill  feathers, 
moreover,  of  the  owl,  so  light  and  downy  that 
it  makes  very  little  noise  m flight,  and  gives, 
therefore,  but  little  warning  to  its  prey  through 
the  sense  of  hearing. 
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sally  forth  and  skim  rapidly  up  and  down  alonjf  the  hedges.  The  barn-ov* 
indeed,  who  lives  chiefly  upon  mice,  is  contented  to  be  more  stationary  : b-* 
takes  his  residence  upon  some  shock  of  corn,  or  the  point  of  some  old  hoiis# 
and  there  watches  in  the  dark,  with  the  utmost  perspicacity  and  perseverance. 

Nor  are  these  birds  by  any  means  silent;  they  all  have  a hideous  note  ; which 
while  pursuing  their  prey,  is  seldom  heard,  but  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
call  to  courtship.  There  is  something  always  terrifying  in  this  call,  which  is 
often  heard  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  and  breaks  the  general  pause  with  a 
horrid  variation.  It  is  diflerent  in  all ; but  in  each  it  is  alarming  and  disagree- 
able. Father  Kircher,  who  has  set  the  voices  of  birds  to  music,  has  given  all  the 
tones  of  the  owl  note,  which  makes  a most  tremendous  melody.  Indeed,  the 
prejudices  of  mankind  are  united  with  their  sensations  to  make  the  cry  of  the 
owl  disagreeable.  The  screech-owl’s  voice  was  always  considered  among  the 
people,  as  a presage  of  some  sad  calamity  that  was  soon  to  ensue.’^ 

They  seldom,  however,  are  heard  while  they  are  preying : that  important 
pursuit  is  always  attended  with  silence,  as  it  is  by  no  means  their  intention  to 
disturo,  or  forewarn  these  little  animals  they  wish  to  surprise.  When  tlieir 
pursuit  has  been  successful,  they  soon  return  to  their  solitude,  or  to  their  young, 
if  that  be  the  season.  If,  however,  they  find  but  little  game,  they  continue  their 
quest  still  longer ; and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  obeying  the  dictates  of  appe- 
tite rather  than  of  prudence,  they  pursue  so  long  that  broad  day  breaks  in  upon 
them,  and  leaves  them  dazzled,  bewildered,  and  at  a distance  from  home. 

In  this  distress  they  are  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  first  tree  or  hedge  that 
offers,  there  to  continue  concealed  all  day,  till  the  returning  darkness  once  more 
supplies  them  with  a better  plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too  often  happens  that, 
with  all  their  precaution  to  conceal  themselves,  they  are  spied  out  by  the  other 
birds  of  the  place,  and  are  sure  to  receive  no  mercy.  The  blackbird,  the  thrush, 
the  jay,  the  bunting,  and  the  redbreast,  all  come  in  file,  and  employ  their  little 
arts  of  insult  and  abuse.  The  smallest,  the  feeblest,  and  the  most  contemptible 
of  this  unfortunate  bird’s  enemies  are  then  the  foremost  to  injure  and  torment 
him.  They  increase  their  cries  and  turbulence  round  him,  flap  him  with  their 
wings,  and  are  ready  to  show  their  courage  to  be  great,  as  they  are  sensible  that 
their  danger  is  but  small.  The  unfortunate  owl,  not  knowing  where  to  attack 
or  where  to  fly,  patiently  sits  and  suffers  all  their  insults.  Astonished  and  dizzy, 
he  only  replies  to  their  mockeries  by  awkward  and  ridiculous  gestures,  by  turn- 
ing his  head  and  roiling  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  stupidity.  It  is  enough  that  an 


* Hoot  ov  the  Own. — Dr.  Richardson, 
in  speaking  of  the  great  Virginian  horned 
owl,  gives  the  following  animated  picture  of 
its  dismal  unearthly  cry.  He  says,  “ It  is 
found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United 
States,  and  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  coun- 
tries. Its  loud  and  full  nocturnal  cry,  issuing 
from  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  forest,  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  human  voice,  uttered 
in  a hollow,  sepulchral  tone,  and  has  been 
frequently  productive  of  alarm  to  the  traveller, 
of  which  an  instance  occurred  within  my  own 
knowledge.  A parly  of  Scottish  Highlanders, 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Compiiny, 
happened,  in  a winter  journey,  to  encamp 
after  nightfall  in  a dense  clump  of  trees, 
whose  dark  tops  and  lofty  stems,  the  growth 
of  centuries,  gave  a solemnity  to  the  scene 
that  had  strongly  tended  to  excite  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  the  Highlanders.  The 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  discovery  of  a 
tomb,  which,  with  a natural  taste  often  exhi- 
bited by  the  Indians,  had  been  placed  in  this 
secluded  spot.  Our  travellers,  having  finished 


their  supper,  were  trimming  their  fire,  prepa- 
rafoty  to  retiring  to  rest,  when  the  slow  and 
dismal  notes  of  the  horned  owl  fell  on  the  ear 
with  a startling  nearness.  None  of  them 
being  acquainted  with  the  sound,  they  at  once 
concluded  that  so  unearthly  a voice  must  be 
the  moaning  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed, 
whose  repose  they  supposed  they  had  dis- 
turbed, by  inadvertently  making  a fire  of  the 
wood  of  which  the  tomb  had  been  constructed. 
They  passed  a tedious  night  of  fear,  and  with 
the  first  dawn  of  day  hastily  quitted  the  ill- 
omened  spot.”  Auduhon  describes  the  cry 
of  this  owl  as  fearful.  He  says,  “ It  suddenly 
alights  on  the  top  of  a fem  stake  or  a dead 
stump,  shakes  its  feathers,  arranges  them, 
anil  utters  a shriek  so  horrid  that  the  woods 
around  echo  to  its  dismal  sound.  Now,  it 
seems  as  if  you  heard  the  barking  of  a cur- 
dog;  again,  the  notes  are  so  rough  and  min- 
gled together,  that  they  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  last  gurglings  of  a murdered  person, 
striving  in  vain  to  call  for  assistance.” — His 
TOKY  OF  SkI.BOHNK. NotC. 
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owl  appears  by  day  to  set  the  whole  grove  into  a kind  of  uproar.  Either  the- 
aversion  all  the  small  birds  have  to  this  animal,  or  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
security,  makes  them  pursue  him  without  ceasing,  while  they  encourage  each 
other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance  in  this  laudable  undertaking.’^ 

To  conclude  our  account  of  these  birds,  th^  are  all  very  shy  of  man,  and 
extremely  indocile  and  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  white  owl,  in  particular,  as 
Buffon  asserts,  cannot  be  made  to  live  in  captivity  ; I suppose  he  means  if  it  be 
taken  when  old.  “ They  live,”  says  he,  “ ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  aviary 
where  they  are  shut  up  ; but  they  refuse  all  kind  of  nourishment,  and  at  last  die 
of  hunger.  By  day  they  remain  without  moving  upon  the  floor  of  the  aviary  ; 
in  the  evening,  they  mount  on  the  highest  perch,  where  they  continue  to  make 
a noise  like  a man  snoring  with  his  mouth  open.  This  seems  designed  as  a call 
for  their  old  companions  without ; and,  in  fact,  I have  seen  several  others  come 
to  the  call,  and  perch  upon  the  roof  of  the  aviary,  where  they  made  the  same 
kind  of  hissing,  and  soon  after  permitted  themselves  to  be  taken  in  a net.f 


* Tub  White-horned  Owl. — This  very 
beautiful  owl  appears  to  be  rare,  only  one 
Buccinien  having  been  seen  by  the  members 
of  the  overland  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
under  Sir  John  Franklin.  It  was  observed 
flying  at  mid-day  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Carlton  House,  and  was  brought  down  with 
an  arrow  by  an  Indian  boy.  Dr.  Richardson 
could  obtain  no  information  respecting  its 
habits. 

From  lllr.  Swainson’s  minute  description 
we  learn  that  the  colour  of  the  bill  and  claws 
is  bluish  black.  The  face  is  white,  and  a 
band  of  blackish-brown  and  white  crosses  the 
throat.  The  egrets  or  ear  feathers  are  tipped 
with  blackish-brown,  the  inner  webs  being 
white  varied  with  wood-brown.  The  whole 
of  the  back  is  marked  with  undulated  lines 
or  fine  bars  of  dark  umber-brown,  alternating 
with  white  : on  the  greater  wing  coverts  the 
white  is  replaced  by  pale  wood-brown.  The 
primary  and  secondary  feathers  are  wood- 
brown,  margined  inwards  with  white.  They 
are  crossed  by  umber-brown  bars  on  both 
webs,  the  intervening  spaces  being  finely 
speckled  with  the  same.  On  the  tertiary 
feathers  the  wood  brown  is  mostly  replaced 
by  white.  The  tail  feathers  are  white,  deeply 
tinged  inwards  by  >vood-brown,  and  crossed 
by  bars  of  umber-brown ; the  tips  are  white. 
The  chin  is  white.  The  throat  is  crossed  by 
the  band  already  mentioned,  behind  which 
there  is  a large  space  of  pure  snow  white,  that 
is  bounded  on  the  breast  by  blotches  of  liver- 
brown  situated  on  the  tips  of  the  feathers. 
The  belly  and  long  plumage  of  the  flanks  are 
white,  crossed  by  narrow  bars  of  dark  brown. 
The  under  tail  coverts,  thighs,  and  feet  are 
pure  white.  The  linings  of  the  wings  are 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a brown 
spot  on  the  tips  of  the  great  interior  coverts. 
The  bill  is  strong,  curved  from  the  base,  mo- 
derately compressed  towards  the  tip,  with  a 
very  obtuse  ridge.  The  facial  disk  is  small, 
and  incomplete  above  the  orbit.  The  egrets 
are  more  than  two  inches  long,  each  composed 
of  six  or  seven  feathers,  and  situate  behind 


the  upper  end  of  the  black  band  bounding 
the  face.  ■ The  folded  wings  fall  about  three 
inches  and  a half  short  of  the  tail,  which  is 
rounded,  the  outer  feathers  being  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  central  ones.  The  plumage 
of  the  sides  of  the  belly  is  long,  and  hangs 
down  over  the  thighs.  The  thigh  feathers 
are  very  downy,  but  are  not  long.  The  tarsi 
are  rather  long,  and  the  toes  are  moderately 
long ; they  are  clothed  to  the  roots  of  the  nails 
by  a close  coat  of  hairy  featheis.  The  claws 
are  strong,  sharp,  and  very  much  curved. 

The  length  of  the  bird  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  21  inches  6 lines; 
and  tlie  length  of  the  longest  quill  feather  is 
12  inches  six  lines. — Uikvou,  vol.  xix. 

f Attachment. — Constedt,  in  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Stock- 
holm, has  recorded  a pleasing  instance  of  their 
attachment  to  their  young.  A young  owi 
having  quitted  the  nest  in  the  month  of  July, 
was  caught  by  his  servant,  and  shut  up  in 
a large  hen-coop.  The  next  morning  a young 
partridge  was  found  lying  dead  before  the 
door  of  the  coop.  For  fourteen  successive 
nights  the  same  circumstance  was  repeated, 
plainly  proving  that  it  had  been  brought 
there  by  the  old  birds  as  a provision  for  the 
young  one.  Till  the  month  of  August,  various 
articles  of  food,  as  young  partridges,  moor- 
fowl,  pieces  of  lamb,  and  other  STibstances, 
were  regularly  brought ; after  which  time  the 
parents  discontinued  their  attendance ; and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  is  the  period  when 
all  birds  of  prey  abandon  their  young  to  their 
own  exertions. 

The  Barn  Owi,. — This  pretty  aerial  wan- 
derer of  the  night  often  comes  into  my  room  ; 
and  after  flitting  to  and  fro,  on  wing  so  soft 
and  silent  that  he  is  scarcely  heard,  he  takes 
his  departure  from  the  same  window  at  which 
he  had  entered. 

I own  I have  a great  liking  for  this  bird  ; 
and  I have  offered  it  hospitality  and  protec- 
tion on  account  of  its  persecutions,  and  for  its 
many  services  to  me — I"  say  services,  as  you. 
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will  see  in  the  sequel.  1 wish 
that  any  little  thing  I could 
write  or  say  might  cause  it  to 
stand  better  with  the  world 
at  large  than  it  has  hitherto 
done : but  I have  slender  hopes 
on  this  score  ; because  old  and 
deep-rooted  prejudices  are  sel- 
dom overcome;  and  when  I 
look  back  into  the  annals  of 
remote  antiquity,  I see  too 
clearly  that  delimation  has 
done  its  worst  to  ruin  the 
whole  family,  in  all  its 
branches,  of  this  poor,  harm- 
less, useful  friend  of  mine. 

Ovid,  nearly  two  thousand 
yews  ago,  was  extremely  se- 
vere against  the  owl.  In  his 
Metamorphoses  he  says  : — 

" Foedaque  fit  volucris,  venturi  nuncia  luctus, 
Ignarus  bubo,  dirum  mortulibus  omen." 

In  his  Fasti  he  openly  accuses  it  of  felony : — 
“ Nocte  volant,  puerosque  petunt  uutricis  eguntes." 
Lucan,  too,  has  hit  it  hard  : — 

" Et  loetffi  juranter  avcs,  bubone  sinistro 
and  the  Englishman,  who  continued  the 
Pharsalia,  says — 

" Tristia  mille  locis  Stygius  dcdit  omina  bubo.” 
Horace  tells  us  that  the  old  witch  Canidia 
used  part  of  the  plumage  of  the  owl  in  her 
dealings  with  the  devil : — 

*■  Plumamque  nocturns  strigis.” 

Virgil,  in  fine,  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry 
against  this  injured  family  : — 

“ Sobique  culrainibus  fcrali  carmine  bubo 
Smpe  queii,  et  lougas  in  flctum  ducere  voces.” 

In  our  own  times  we  find  that  the  village 
maid  cannot  return  home  from  seeing  her 
dying  swain,  without  a doleful  salutation  from 
the  owl : — 

“ Thus  homeward  as  slie  hopeless  went, 

Tlie  churchyard  patli  aiong, 

Tlie  blast  grew  cold,  the  dark  owl  scream'd 
Her  lover’s  funeral  song.” 

Amongst  the  numberless  verses  which 
might  be  quoted  against  the  family  of  the 
owl,  I think  I only  know  of  one  little  ode 
which  expresses  any  pity  for  it.  Our  nursery 
maid  used  to  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  the  Storm, 
“ Cease  rude  Boreas,  blust’ring  railer.”  I 
remember  the  first  two  stanzas  of  it : — 

“ Once  I was  a monarch's  daughter, 

And  sat  on  a lady's  knee; 

• But.am  now  a nightly  rover. 

Banish’d  to  the  ivy  tree — 

Crying  hoo  hoo,  hoo  hoo,  hoo  hoo, 

Hoo  hi .)  hoo,  my  feet  arc  cold  1 
Pity  me,  for  here  you  see  me. 

Persecuted,  poor,  and  old. 

I beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  exordium. 
I have  introduced  it,  in  onler  to  show  how 
little  chance  there  has  been,  from  days  long 
passed  and  gone  to  the  present  time,  of  .study- 


(The Barn  Owl.) 

ing  the  haunts  and  economy  of  the  owl,  be- 
cause its  unmerited  bad  name  has  created  it 
a host  of  foes,  and  doomed  it  to  destruction 
from  all  quarters.  Some  few,  certainly,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  kept  in  cages  and 
in  aviaries.  But  nature  rarely  thrives  in  cap- 
tivity, and  very  seldom  appears  in  lier  tnie 
character  when  she  is  encumbered  with 
chains,  or  is  to  be  looked  at  by  the  passing 
crowd  through  bars  of  iron.  However,  the 
scene  is  now  going  to  change ; and  I trust 
that  the  reaifer  will  contemplate  the  owl 
with  more  friendly  feelings,  and  quite  under 
different  circumstances.  Here  no  rude  school- 
boy ever  approaches  its  retreat ; and  those 
who  once  dreaded  its  diabolical  doings  are 
now  fully  satisfied  that  it  no  longer  meddles 
with  their  destinies,  or  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  repose  of  their  departed  friends. 
Indeed,  human  wretches  in  the  shape  of 
body-snatchers  seem  here  in  England  to  have 
usurped  the  office  of  the  owl  in  our  church- 
yards ; “ et  vendmit  tumulis  corpora  rapta 
suis.” 

Up  to  the  year  1813,  the  barn  owl  had  a 
sad  time  of  it  at  Walton  Hall.  Its  supposed 
mournful  notes  alarmed  the  aged  housekeeper. 
She  knew  full  well  what  sorrow  it  had  brought 
into  other  houses  when  she  was  a young 
woman ; and  there  was  enough  of  mischief 
in  the  midnight  wintry  blast,  without  having 
it  increased  by  the  dismal  screams  of  some- 
thing which  people  knew  very  little  about, 
and  which  everybody  said  was  far  too  busy  in 
the  churchyard  at  night-time.  Nay,  it  was  a 
well-  known  fact  that,  if  any  person  were  sick 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  fur  ever 
looking  in  at  the  window,  and  holding  a con- 
versation outside  with  somebody,  they  did  not 
know  whom.  The  gamekeeper  agreed  with 
her  in  everything  she  said  on  this  important 
subject ; and  he  always  stood  better  in  her 
books  when  he  had  managed  to  shoot  a bird 
of  tliis  bad  and  mischievous  family.  Uow> 
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ever,  ill  1813,  on  my  return  from  the  wilds  of 
Guiana,  having  suffered  myself,  and  learned 
mercy,  I broke  in  pieces  the  code  of  penal 
laws  which  the  knavery  of  the  gamekeeper 
and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  other 
servants  had  hitherto  put  in  force,  far  too 
successfully,  to  thin  the  numbers  of  this  poor, 
harmless,  unsuspecting  tribe.  On  the  ruin 
of  the  old  gateway,  against  which  tradition 
says  the  waves  of  the  lake  have  dashed  for 
the  better  part  of  a thousand  years,  I made  a 
place  with  stone  and  mortar,  about  four  feet 
square,  and  fixed  a thick  oaken  stick  firmly 
into  it.  Huge  masses  of  ivy  now  quite  cover 
it.  In  about  a month  or  so  after  it  was 
finished,  a pair  of  bam  owls  came  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  it.  I threatened  to  strangle 
the  keeper  if  ever  after  this  he  molested  either 
the  old  birds  or  their  young  ones;  and  I 
assured  the  housekeeper  that  I would  fake 
upon  myself  the  whole  responsibility  of  all 
the  sickness,  woe,  and  sorrow  that  the  new 
tenants  might  bring  into  the  hall.  She  made 
a low  courtesy ; as  much  as  to  say,  “ Sir,  I 
fall  into  your  will  and  pleasure but  I saw 
in  her  eye  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
have  to  do  with  things  of  feariul  and  porten- 
tous shape,  and  to  hear  many  a midnight 
wailing  in  the  surrounding  woods.  I do  not 
think  that  up  to  the  day  of  this  old  lady’s 
death,  which  took  place  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year,  she  ever  looked  with  pleasure  or  con- 
tentment on  the  barn  owl,  as  it  flew  round 
the  large  sycamore  trees  which  grow  near  the 
old  ruined  gateway. 

When  I found  that  this  first  settlement  on 
the  gateway  had  succeeded  so  well,  I set 
about  forming  other  establishments.  This 
year  I have  had  four  broods,  and  1 trust  that 
next  season  1 can  calcidate  on  having  nine. 
This  will  be  a pretty  increase,  and  it  will 
help  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  still  unfortunately 
doomed  to  death  by  the  hand  of  cruelty  or 
superstition.  We  can  now  always  have  a 
peep  at  the  owls,  in  their  habitation  on  the 
old  mined  gateway,  whenever  we  choose. 
Confident  of  protection,  these  pretty  birds 
betray  no  fear  when  the  stranger  mounts  up 
to  their  place  of  abode.  I would  here  venture 
a surmise,  that  the  bam  owl  sleeps  standing. 
Whenever  we  go  to  look  at  it,  we  invariably 
see  it  upon  the  perch  bolt  upright,  and  often 
with  its  eyes  closed,  apparently  fast  asleep. 
Buffon  and  Bewick  err  (no  doubt  uninten- 
tionally) when  they  say  that  the  barn  owl 
snores  during  its  repose.  What  they  took 
for  snoring  was  the  cry  of  the  young  birds 
for  food.  I had  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this 
score  some  years  ago.  However,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 8:13,  I was  much  astonished  to  hear  this 
same  snoring  kind  of  noise,  which  had  been 
80  common  in  the  month  of  July.  On  ascend- 
ing the  min,  I found  a brood  of  young  owls 
& the  apartment. 


Upon  this  mitt  is  placed  a perch,  about  a 
foot  from  the  hole  at  which  the  owls  enter. 
Sometimes,  at  midday,  when  the  weather  is 
gloomy,  you  may  see  an  owl  upon  it,  appa- 
rently enjoying  the  refreshing  diurnal  breeze. 
This  year  (18.31)  a pair  of  barn  owls  hatched 
their  young,  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  a 
sycamore  tree  near  the  old  mined  gateway. 

If  this  useful  bird  caught  its  food  by  day, 
instead  of  hunting  for  it  by  night,  mankind 
would  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its  utility 
in  thinning  the  country  of  mice,  and  it  would 
be  protected  and  encouraged  everywhere.  It 
would  be  with  us  what  the  ibis  was  with  the 
Egyptians.  When  it  has  young,  it  will  bring 
a mouse  to  the  nest  about  every  twelve  or  fif- 
teen minutes.  But,  in  order  to  have  a proper 
idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which 
this  bird  destroys,  wo  must  examine  the 
pellets  which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in 
the  place  of  its  retreat.  Every  pellet  contains 
from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In 
sixteen  months  from  the  time  that  the  apart- 
ment of  the  owl  on  the  old  gateway  was 
cleaned  out,  there  has  been  a deposit  of  above 
a bushel  of  pellets. 

The  barn  owl  sometimes  carries  off  rats. 
One  evening  I was  sitting  under  a shed,  and 
killed  a very  large  rat  as  it  was  coming  out 
of  a hole,  about  ten  yards  from  where  1 was 
watching  it.  I did  not  go  to  take  it  up,  hop- 
ing to  get  anolher  shot.  As  it  lay  there,  a 
barn  owl  pounced  upon  it,  and  flew  away 
with  it. 

This  bird  has  been  known  to  catch  fish. 
Some  years  ago,  on  a fine  evening  in  the 
month  of  July,  long  before  it  was  dark,  as  I 
was  standing  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  minuting  the  owl  by  my  watch,  as  she 
brought  mice  into  her  nest,  all  on  a sudden 
she  dropped  perpendicular  into  the  water. 
Thinking  that  she  had  fallen  down  in  epi- 
lepsy, my  first  thoughts  were  to  go  and  fetch 
the  boat ; but  before  1 had  well  got  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  I saw  the  owl  rise  out  of 
the  water  with  a fish  in  her  claws,  and  take 
it  to  the  nest  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  the 
late  much  revered  and  lamented  Mr.  Atkinson 
of  Leeds,  in  his  Compendium,  in  a note, 
under  the  signature  of  W.,  a friend  of  his,  to 
whom  I had  communicated  it  a few  days 
after  I had  witnessed  it. 

I cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  description  of  the  amours  of 
the  owl  by  a modern  writer ; at  least  the 
barn  owl  plays  off  no  bufiooneries  here,  such 
as  those  which  he  describes.  An  owl  is  an 
owl  all  the  world  over,  whether  under  the 
influence  of  Momus,  Venus,  or  Diana. 

When  fanners  complain  that  the  bam  owl 
destroys  the  eggs  of  their  pigeons,  they  fay 
the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse.  They  ought 
to  put  i^on  the  rat.  Formerly  I could  get 
very  few  young  pigeons  till  the  rats  were 
excluded  etiectually  from  the  dovecot.  Since 
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that  took  place)  it  has  produced  a great  abun- 
dance every  year,  though  the  barn  owls  fre- 
quent it,  and  ace  encouraged  all  around  it 
The  barn  owl  merely  resorts  to  it  for  repose 
and  concealment  If  it  were  really  an  enemy 
to  the  dovecot,  we  should  see  the  pigeons  in 
commotion  as  soon  as  it  begins  its  evening 
flight ; but  the  pigeons  heed  it  not ; whereas 
if  the  sparrow-hawk  or  windhover  should 
make  their  appearance,  the  whole  community 
would  be  up  at  once  - proof  sufficient  that  the 
barn  owl  is  not  looked  upon  as  a barl,  or  even 
a suspicious,  character  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dovecot 

Till  lately,  a great  and  well-known  distinc- 
tion has  always  been  made  betwixt  the 
screeching  and  the  hooting  of  owls.  The 
tawny  owl  is  the  only  owl  which  hoots;  and 
when  I am  in  the  woods  after  poachers,  about 
an  hour  before  daybreak,  I hear  with  extreme 
delight  its  loud,  clear,  and  sonorous  notes, 
resounding  far  and  near  through  hill  and 
dale.  Very  different  from  these  notes  is  the 
screech  of  the  barn  owL  But  Sir  William 
Jardine  informs  us  that  this  owl  hoots;  and 
that  he  has  shot  it  in  the  act  of  hooting. 
This  is  stiff  authority ; and  1 believe  it  be- 
cause it  comes  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William 
Jardine.  Still,  however,  methinks  that  it 
ought  to  be  taken  in  a somewhat  .diluted 
state ; we  know  full  well  that  most  extraordi- 
uary  examples  of  splendid  talent  do,  from 
time  to  time,  make  their  appearance  on  the 
world’s  wide  stage.  Thus,  Franklin  brought 
down  fire  from  the  skies Eripuit  fulmen 
ccelo,  Kceptrumque  tyrannis.”  Paganini  has 
led  all  London  captive,  by  a piece  of  twisted 
catgut : — “ Tu  poles  reges  comitesque  stultos 
ducere.”  Leibnitz  tells  us  of  a dog  in  Ger- 
many that  could  pronounce  distinctly  thirty 
words;  Goldsmith  informs  us  that  he  once 
heard  a raven  whistle  the  tune  of  the  “ Sham- 
rock,” with  great  distinctness,  truth,  and 
humour.  With  these  splendid  examples 
before  our  eyes,  may  we  not  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  bam  owl  which  Sir  William 


shot  in  the  absolute  act  of  hooting  may  have 
been  a gifted  bird,  of  superior  parts  and  know- 
ledge {una  de  multis,  as  Horace  said  of  Miss 
Danaus),  endowed,  perhaps,  from  its  early 
days  with  the  faculty  of  hooting,  or  else 
skilled  irL  the  art  by  having  been  taught  it  by 
its  neighbour,  the  tawny  owl?  1 beg  to 
remark  that,  though  I unhesitatingly  grant 
the  faculty  of  hooting  to  this  one  particular 
individual  owl,  still  I flatly  refuse  to  believe 
that  hooting  is  common  to  barn  owls  in  ge- 
neroL  Ovi^,  in  his  sixth  book  Fastmum, 
pointedly  sa)  s that  it  screeched  in  his  day : — 

**  Est  illis  strigibus  nomen ; sed  Domints  higiis 
Causa,  quod  hoiTeuda  striilere  oocte  soleut.” 

The  barn  owl  may  be  heard  shrieking  here 
perpetually  on  the  portico,  and  in  the  large 
sycamore  trees  near  the  house.  It  shrieJra 
equally  when  the  moon  shines  and  when  the 
night  is  rough  and  cloudy  ; and  he  whj  takes 
an  interest  in  it  may  here  see  the  barn  owl 
the  night  through  when  there  is  a moon  ; anti 
he  may  hear  it  shriek  when  perching  on  the 
trees,  or  when  it  is  on  wing.  He  may  see  it 
and  hear  it  shriek,  within  a few  yards  of  him, 
long  before  dark;  and  again,  often  after  day- 
break, before  it  takes  its  final  departure  to  its 
wonted  resting-place.  I am  amply  repaid 
for  the  pains  1 have  taken  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  barn  owl ; it  pays  me  a hun- 
dredfold by  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice 
which  it  destroys  throughout  the  year.  The 
servants  now  no  longer  wish  to  persecute^it. 
Often,  on  a fine  summer’s  evening,  with  delight 
I see  the  villagers  loitering  under  the  sycamore 
trees  longer  than  tliey  would  otherwise  do,  to 
have  a peep  at  the  barn  owl,  as  it  leaves  the 
ivy-mantled  tower : fortunate  for  it,  if,  in  lieu 
of  exposing  itself  to  danger,  by  mixing  with 
the  world  at  large,  it  only  knew  the  advantage 
of  passing  its  nights  at  home ; for  here 

" Nobirils  that  haunt  my  valley  flee 
To  slaufrliter  I condemn ; 

Taugbt  I y the  Power  tlwt  pities  me 
I learn  to  pity  them.” 

WaTKaxoN — Mao.  op  Nat.  Hist 
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CHAP.  1. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  POULTRY  KIND. 

Fkom  the  most  rapacious  and  noxious  tribe  of  birds,  we  make_  a transition  to 
tiiose  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  harmless  and  the  most  serviceable  to  ma  > 
He  may  force  the  rapacious  tribes  to  assist  Jiis  pleasures  in  the  fieid,  or  induCi. 
tlie  smaller  warblers  to  delight  him  with  their  singing  ; but  it  is  from  the  poia 
kind  that  he  derives  the  most  solid  advantages,  as  they  not  only  make  a cons 
derable  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  furnish  out  the  greatest  delicacies 

to  every  entertainment.  , , . , , ... 

Almost,  if  not  all,  the  domestic  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  that  we  maintain  in 
our  yards  are  of  foreign  extraction ; but  there  are  others  to  be  ranked  in  this 
class  that  are  as  yet  in  a state  of  nature,  and  perhaps  only  wait  till  they  become 
sufficiently  scarce  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  man  to  multiply  their  propaga- 
tion. It  will  appear  remarkable  enough,  if  vve  consider  how  much  the  tame 
poultry  which  we  have  imported  from  distant  climates  has  increased,  and  how 
much  those  wild  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  that  have  never  yet  been  taken  into 
keeping  have  been  diminished  and  destroyed.  They  are  all  thinned  j and  many 
of  tlie  species,  especially  in  the  more  cultivated  and  populous  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, are  utterly  unseen.  , r i ii  * 

As  Nature  has  formed  the  rapacious  classes  for  war,  so  she  seems  equally  to 
have  fitted  these  for  peace,  rest,  and  society.  Accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly 
in  society;  they  live  together;  and  though  they  may  have  their  disputes,  like 
all  other  animals,  upon  some  occasions,  yet,  when  kept  in  the  sairie  district,  or 
fed  in  the  same  yard,  they  learn  the  arts  of  subordination  ; and,  in  proportion 
as  each  knows  his  strength,  he  seldom  tries  a second  time  the  combat  where  lie 

has  once  been  worsted.  , , - , , , . i r 

In  this  manner,  all  ol  this  kind  seem  to  lead  an  indolent,  voluptuous  lije  • 
they  are  furnished  internally  with  a very  strong  stomach,  commonly  called  a 
gizzard,  so  their  voraciousness  scarce  knows  any  bounds.  It  kept  in  close  cap- 
tivity, and  separated  from  all  their  former  companions,  they  still  have  the  pleat 
sure  of  eating  left,  and  they  soon  grow  fat  and  unwieldy  in  their  prison.  1 o sny 
this  more  simply,  many  of  the  wilder  species  ol  birds,  when  cooped  or  caged, 
pine  away, grow  gloomy,  and  some  refuse  all  sustenance  whatever;  none.excep- 
those  of  the  poultry  kind,  grow  fat,  who  seem  to  lose  all  remembrance  of  their 
loriuer  liberty,  satisfied  with  indolence  and  plenty. 
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CHAP.  11. 

OF  THE  COCK. 


All  birds  taken  under  the  protection  of  man  lose  a part  ol  their  natural  ngTir*^ 
and  are  altered  not  only  in  their  habits  but  their 
very  form.  Climate,  food,  and  captivity,  are 
three  very  powerful  agents  in  producing  these 
alterations:  and  those  birds  that  have  longest 
felt  their  influence  under  human  direction,  are 
the  most  likely  to  have  the  greatest  variety  in 
their  figures,  their  plumage,  and  their  disposi- 
tions. 

Of  all  other  birds,  the  COCK  seems  to  be  the 
oldest  companion  of  mankind,  to  have  been  first 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  and  taken  to  supply 
the  accidental  failure  of  the  luxuries  or  necessi- 
ties of  life 

It  is  not  well  ascertained  when  the  cock  was 
first  made  domestic  in  Europe;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  we  first  had  him  in  our  western 
world  from  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Persia  it- 
self, that  first  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance, 
seems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  its  natural  form  ; 
and  if  we  did  not  find  it  wild  in  some  of  the 
w'oods  of  India,  as  well  as  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  might  begin  to  doubt,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  the 
sheep,  in  what  form  it  first  existed  in  a state  of  nature. 

In  their  first  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  distinctions  then  that  now 
subsist  no  longer.  The  ancients  esteemed  those  fowls  whose  plumage  was 
redish  as  invaluable  ; but  as  for  the  white  it  was  considered  as  utterly  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  Athenians  had  their  cock-matches  as  well  as  we  ; but 
it  is  probable  they  did  not  enter  into  our  refinement  of  choosing  out  the  most 
barren  of  the  species  for  the  purposes  of  combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has  greater  courage  than  the  cock 
when  opposed  to  one  of  his  own  species  ; and  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
refinement  and  polished  manners  have  not  entirely  taken  place,  cock-fighting  is 
a principal  diversion.  This  extraordinary  courage  in  the  cock  is  thought  to 
proceed  from  his  being  the  most  salacious  of  all  other  birds  whatsoever.  A 
single  cock  suffices  for  ten  or  a dozen  hens  ; and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  is  the 
only  animal  whose  spirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence.  But  then  he  soon 
grows  old:  the  radical  moisture  is  exhausted;  and  in  three  or  four  years  he 
becomes  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  impregnation.  “ Hens,  also,”  to  use 
the  words  of  Willughby,  “ as  they  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  daily  lay 
eggs,  cannot  suffice  for  so  many  births,  but  for  the  most  part  after  three  years 
become  effete  and  barren  ; for  when  they  have  exhausted  all  their  seed  eggs,  of 
which  they  had  but  a certain  quantity  from  the  beginning,  they  must  necessarily 
cease  to  lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated  within.” 

The  Hen  seldom  clutches  a brood  of  chickens  above  once  a season,  though 
instances  have  been  known  in  which  they  produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs 
a domestic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  above  two  hundred,  provided  she  be 
well  fed  and  supplied  with  water  and  liberty.^  It  matters  not  much  whether 

* BaBEoiNQ  PooLTHY. — The  severities  of  may  lay  all  the  winter,  and  that  chickens  may 
the  winters  at  New  York  require  the  employ-  be  reared  all  the  year  through.  The  houses 
tueut  of  artificial  heat,  in  order  that  the  hens  for  this  purpose  may  be  built  cither  of  brick 


(The  Cock.) 
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she  be  troddeti  by  tiie  cock  or  not ; she  will  continue  to  lay,  although  all  the  eggs 
of  tins  kind  can  never  by  hatching  be 
brought  to  produce  a living  animal. 

Her  nest  is  made  without  any  care,  if 
left  to  herself;  a hole  scratched  into 
the  ground,  among  a few  hushes,  is 
the  only  preparation  she  makes  for 
this  season  of  patient  expectation. 

Nature,  almost  exhausted  by  its  own 
fecundity,  seems  to  inform  her  of  the 
proper  time  for  hatching,  which  she 
herself  testifies  by  a clucking  note, 
and  by  discontinuing  to  lay.  The 
good  housewives,  who  often  get  more 
by  their  hens  laying  than  by  their  chickens,  artificially  protract  this  clucking 
season,  and  sometimes  entirely  remove  it.  As  soon  as  their  hen  begins  to  cluck, 
they  stint  her  in  her  provisions  ; which,  if  that  fails,  they  plunge  her  into  cold 
water : this,  for  the  time,  effectually  puts  back  her  hatching,  but  then  it  often 
kills  the  poor  bird,  who  takes  cold  and  dies  under  the  operation. 

When  the  hen  begins  to  sit,  nothing  can  exceed  her  perseverance  and 
patience ; she  continues  for  some  days  immovable ; and  when  forced  away  by 
the  importunities  of  hunger,  she  quickly  returns.  While  the  hen  sits,  she  care- 
fully turns  her  eggs,  and  even  removes  them  to  different  situations;  till  at 
iengtli,  in  about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  begin  to  give  signs  of  a desire  to 
burst  their  confinement.  When  bv  the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bills,  which  .serve 
like  a pioneer  on  this  occasion,  they  have  broken  themselves  a passage  through 
the  shell,  the  hen  still  continues  to  sit  till  all  are  excluded.  The  strongest  and 
best  chickens  generally  arrf  the  first  candidates  for  liberty  ; the  weakest  come 
behind,  and  some  even  die  in  the  shell.  When  all  are  produced,  she  then  lead.s 
them  forth  to  provide  for  themselves.  Her  affection  and  her  pride  seem  then 
to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  correct  her  imperfections.  No  longer  voracious 
or  cowardly,  she  abstains  from  all  food  that  her  young  can  swallow,  and  flies 
boldly  at  every  creature  tlut  she  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mischief.  What- 
ever the  invading  animal  be,  she  boldly  attacks  him  5 the  horse,  the  hog,  or  the 
mastiff.  When  marching  at  the  head  of  her  little  tioop>  she  ac^  the  commander^ 
and  has  a variety  of  notes  to  call  her  numerous  train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn 
them  of  approaching  danger.* 


(lieu  aud  Chickens.) 


•T  stone,  one  story  high,  with  wooden  roofs, 
and  must  be  heated  by  cast-iron  steam-pipes. 
Their  ceilings  and  walls  must  be  finisherl 
with  Roman  cement,  in  order  to  keep  the 
houses  free  from  vermin,  which  are  apt  to 
generate  when  heat  is  employed.  Each  house 
is  to  be  divided  into  four  compartments : the 
first  for  hatching  and  rearing  chickens  ; the 
second  for  breeding  turkeys;  the  third  for 
ducks  ; and  the  fourth  for  geese.  A furnace 
is  to  be  bnilt  at  one  end,  with  a steam  boiler 
to  hold  fifty  gallons  of  water,  which  will  heat 
a house  eighty  feet  in  length.  The  first  two 
compartments  must  have  the  steam  pipes  pass 
around  both  rooms,  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls, 
for  hatching  chicken  and  turkey  eggs,  and 
they  must  pass  once  around  the  other  two 
rooms,  ducks  and  geese  requiring  less  heat. 
The  boiler  must  be  also  so  coiistmcted  as  to 
steam  potatoes,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  herbs ; 
which,  when  cooked,  and  mixed  with  milk, 
barley,  oats,  or  peas,  meal  or  flour,  produce 
he  fineot  chickens  and  other  poultry 


To  make  the  hens  lay  all  through  thd 
winter,  mix  powdered  oyster  shells  and  slate, 
or  decomposed  schistus  with  their  food.  The 
lime  in  the  oyster  shells  is  necessary  to  foi  iii 
the  shells  of  the  eggs,  and  the  slate  improves 
their  quality  and  flavour.  Those  hens  ars 
found  to  lay  better-flavolued  eggs  which  arti 
bred  on  soils  formed  from  decomposed  schi»- 
tus  or  granite. 

By  persevering  in  the  above  plan,  a suffi 
cient  quantity  of  poultry  might  be  obtained 
to  supply  London  at  one-half  the  prices  gene- 
rally charged,  and  yet  allow  a fair  j)rofit  to 
the  farmers  ; and  an  abundant  supply  of  eggtt 
in  the  winter  would  always  be  Certain. — Ari: 
CAN*.  OF  Science,  1828. 

’*  CoURAQB  OF  THE  FbaTREREO  CREA- 
TION.— The  hen  will  attack  any  animal  what* 
ever  in  defence  of  her  chickens;  and  ha* 
been  known  to  lose  her  own  life  in  attempt* 
ing  to  save  the  life,  as  she  thought,  of  M 
brood  of  young  ducklings  Which  she  h*<f 
hatched,  on  their  entering  the  Water< 
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Teti  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greatest  number  that  a good  hen  can  rear  and 
clutch  at  a time;  but  as  this  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  eggs, 
schemes  have  been  imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  a hen,  and  thus  turn  her 
produce  to  the  greatest  advantage.  J3y  these  contrivances  it  has  been  obtained 
that  a hen  that  ordinarily  produces  but  twelve  chickens  in  the  year,  is  found  to 
produce  as  many  chickens  as  eggs,  and  consequently  often  above  two  hiiiidred. 
The  contrivance  1 mean  is  the  artificial  method  of  hatching  cliickens  in  stoves, 
as  is  practised  at  Grand  Cairo  ; or  in  a chemical  elaboratory  properly  gradu- 
ated, as  has  been  elFected  by  Reaumur.^  At  Grand  Cairo,  they  thus  produce 
six  or  seven  thousand  chickens  at  a time  ; where,  as  they  are  brought  forth  in 
their  mild  spring,  which  is  warmer  than  our  summer,  the  young  ones  thrive 
without  clutching.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate;  the 
little  animal  may,  without  much  diflficulty,  be  hatched  from  the  shell ; but  they 


A singular  instance  of  strong  affection  in 
the  feathered  tribe  is  related  by  Mr.  Jesse  : 
— “ A gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,” 
says  he,  “ had  directed  one  of  his  wagons  to 
be  packed  with  sundry  hampers  and  boxes, 
intending  to  send  it  to  Worthing,  where  he 
was  going  himself.  For  some  time  his  going 
was  delayed,  and  he  therefore  directed  that 
the  wagon  should  be  placed  in  a shed  in  his 
yard,  packed  as  it  was,  till  it  should  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  send  it  off.  While  it  was 
in  the  shed,  a pair  of  robins  built  their  nest 
among  some  straw  in  the  wagon,  and  had 
hatched  their  young  just  before  it  was  sent 
away.  One  of  the  old  birds,  instead  of  being 
frightened  away  by  the  motion  of  the  wagon, 
only  left  its  iiest  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  flying  to  the  nearest  hedge  for 
food  for  its  young;  and  thus,  alternately 
afibrdiug  warmth  and  nourishment  to  them, 
it  arrived  at  Worthing.  The  affection  of 
this  bird  having  beerf observed  by  the  wagoner, 
he  took  care  in  unloading  not  to  disturb  the 
robin’s  nest,  and  my  readers  will,  I am  sure, 
be  glad  to  hear,  that  the  robin  and  its  young 
ones  returned  in  safety  to  Walton  Heath, 
being  the  place  from  whence  they  had  set 
out.  The  distance  the  wagon  went  in  going 
and  returning  could  not  have  been  less  than 
une  hundred  miles.”— Natural  History  ov 
Ski.borne 

Artificial  Hatching. — Under  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  Li  via,  the  wife  ot  that 
emperor,  having  heard  that  a man  had  suc- 
ceeded in  hatching  chickens  by  the  mer 
heat  of  his  body,  remaining 
in  bed  on  the  eggs  tor  the 
same  length  of  time  as  hens 
employ  in  incubation,  be- 
thought herself  of  hatching- 
an  egg  by  keeping  it  in  her 
bosom.  It  produced  a little 
cock  with  a handsome  crest. 

This  circumstance  excited 
great  curiosity  and  interest. 

Attempts  were  renewed  to 
fliid  out  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  hens, 
and  of  performing  this  ope- 


ration on  a grand  scale.  According  to  Pliny, 
eggs  were  deposited  on  straw,  in  a planv 
heated  by  a gentle  fire,  and  turned  reg>jlai-^» 
by  a man  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Hatching  in  Egypt. — The  ovens,  oi 
hatching  places,  invented  by  the  priests  oi 
that  country,  furnished  in  ancient  times,  one 
hundred  millions  of  chickens  in  the  year , 
and  at  present,  when  the  puprdation  of  that 
country  is  less,  and  the  ovens  are  managed 
by  simple  peasants,  who  inherit  the  secret  of 
those  ancient  priests,  they  still  produce  thirty 
millions  in  the  same  space  of  time.  In  the 
records  of  other  nations,  from  the  highest 
antiquity  to  our  own  days,  we  find  no  ac- 
counts of  eggs  aitificially  hatched,  a few 
excepted  which  were  brought  to  perfection  by 
methods  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Egyptians. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  if  the  artificial 
mode  could  brought  to  succed  in  Europe, 
it  would  be  very  desirable.  It  is  far  more 
productive  in  Egypt  than  the  natural  incu- 
bation elsewhere  If  it  succeeded , there 
would  be  no  interruption  to  the  laying  of 
hens  for  the  whole  season  From  various 
accidents  it  happvrs,  that  me.r"  than  half  the 
eggs,  which  are  incuhate<l  hv  hens,  prove 
unproductive.  Now  in  Egypt,  niore  than, 
two-thirds  of  the  eggs  produce  shickens. 
The  conductor  of  one  of  these  hatching  esta  - 
blishments  constantly  returns  3,000  chickens 
for  3,000  eggs,  and  contents  himself,  as  a re- 
compense for  his  cares  with  the  birds  whictv 
are  disclosed  from  the  remaining  thousand. 


(Efryptian  E;^g-OveB.) 
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almost  all  perish  when  excluded.  To  remedy  this,  Reaumur  has  made  use  of  a 
woollen  hen,  as  he  calls  it ; which  was  nothing  more  than  putting  the  young 
ones  in  a warm  basket,  and  clapping  over  them  a thick  woollen  canopy.  1 
should  think  a much  better  substitute  might  be  found  ; and  this  from  among 
the  species  themselves. 

The  cock,  from  his  salaciousness,  is  allowed  to  be  a short  lived  animal ; but 
how  long  these  birds  live,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  not  yet  well  ascertained  by 
any  historian.  As  they  are  kept  only  for  profit,  and  in  a few  years  become  unfit 
for  generation,  there  are  few  that,  from  mere  motives  of  curiosity,  will  make  the 
tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a proper  number  till  they  die.  Aldrovandus 
hints  their  age  to  be  ten  years ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  extent. 
They  are  subject  to  some  disorders,  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  describe ; 
and  as  for  poisons,  besides  nux  vomica,  which  is  fatal  to  most  animals  except 
man,  they  are  injured,  as  Linnaeus  asserts,  by  elder-berries  ; of  which  they  are 
not  a little  fond.''^ 


* Lusus  Na.tor.«. — Cocks  and  hens,  like 
other  organized  beings,  exhibit  occasionally 
monstrous  productions,  which  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  curious:  chickens  with 
two  heads,  cocks  with  four  feet,  &c.  have 
been  often  described.  A most  singular  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  is  described  by  M. 
Schwartz,  in  a periodical  work  printed  at 
Berlin,  entitlwl  liretmu,  in  1803. 

“A  Jew  in  1802,  exhibited  for  money,  at 
Posen,  in  Poland,  a hen  with  a human  face, 
which  was  hatched  in  a farm,  near  Wryes- 
nier,  and  which  he  had  received  in  payment 
of  a small  debt.  He  declared  that  another 
chicken,  altogether  similar,  had  been  in  the 
same  brood,  but  that  it  died.  The  animal 
which  he  exhibited,  and  which  I have  my- 
self seen,  was  alive,  and  in  excellent  health. 
It  had  attained  its  full  size,  for  it  was  more 
than  a year  old.  Its  body  was  covered  with 
feathers,  and  it  resembled  other  hens  in  every 
respect,  except  the  head ; this  was  of  the 
usual  size,  but  denuded  of  feathers,  and  co- 
vered with  a blueish  skin.  The  cavities  of 
the  eyes  were  completely  formed  like  those 
of  the  human  eye  : they  were  surmounted  by 
two  small  arches  of  down,  which  formed 


very  regular  eyebrows.  The  upper  part  of 
the  bill  was  shorter  than  usual ; it  had  but 
one  blunted  point,  and  the  nostrils  were  un- 
derneath it ; so  that,  although  it^was  horn,  it 
presented  the  perfect  resemblance  of  a very  well 
made  nose  ; below  this  nose  was  a very  regu- 
lar mouth,  with  lips ; two  rows  of  very  white 
teeth,  close  and  pointed,  and  a rounded 
tongue,  completed  this  most  extraordinary 
lusus  natures.  This  resemblance  to  a human 
countenance  had  something  in  it  extremely 
disagreeable,  and  even  horrid ; but  it  was 
perfect,  and  had  no  need  of  the  assistance  of 
the  imagination  to  be  recognised.” 

Fattening  Fowls. — The  epicurism  ot 
man  has  suggested  various  modes  of  fatten- 
ing fowls  excessively,  all  of  which  are  unna- 
tural, and  more  or  less  cmel.  Their  result, 
in  fact,  is  always  to  produce  disease,  and 
more  p.articularly  of  the  liver.  We  must  b» 
excused  from  entering  into  any  details  respect- 
ing them.  They  only  show  how  far  a per- 
verted taste  will  degrade  civilized  man,  when 
he  makes  his  intellectual  faculties  wholly 
subservient  to  the  uncontrolled  requisitions 
of  his  animal  natung. 
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CHAP.  111. 


THE  PEACOCK. 


Thf:  peacock,  by  the  common  people  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  the  plumage 
ot  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a devil,  and  the  guts  of  a thief.  In  fact,  each  of  these 
qualities  mark  pretty  well 
the  nature  of  this  extra 
ordinary  bird.  When  it 
appears  with  its  tail  ex- 
panded, there  is  none  of 
the  feathered  creation  can 
vie  with  it  for  beauty ; 
yet  the  horrid  scream  of 
its  voice  serves  to  abate 
the  pleasure  we  find  from 
viewing  it;  and  still  more, 
its  insatiable  gluttony  and 

spirit  of  depredation  make  (The  PeacoA.) 

it  one  of  the  moat  noxious 

domestics  that  man  has  taken  under  his  protection. 

Our  first  peacocks  were  brought  from  the  East  Indies  ; and  we  are  assured, 
tliat  they  are  still  found  in  vast  flocks,  in  a wild  state,  in  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Ceylon.  So  beautiful  a bird,  and  one  esteemed  such  a delicacy  at  the  tables  of 
the  luxurious,  could  not  be  permitted  to  continue  long  at  liberty  in  its  distant 
retreats.  So  early  as  the  d^s  of  Solomon,  we  find  in  his  navies,  among  the 
articles  imported  from  the  East,  apes  and  peacocks,  .^lian  relates,  that  they 
were  brought  into  Greece  from  some  barbarous  country,  and  were  held  in  such 
high  esteem  among  them,  that  a male  and  female  were  valued  at  above  thirty 
pounds  of  our  money.  We  are  told  also,  that  when  Alexander  was  in  India, 
he  found  them  flying  wild,  ip  vast  numbers,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hyarotis, 
and  was  so  struck  with  their  beauty,  that  he  laid  a severe  fine  and  punishment 
on  all  who  should  kill  or  disturb  them.  Nor  are  we  to  be  surprised  at  thisj  as 
the  Greeks  were  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  bird,  when  first  brought 
among  them,  that  every  person  paid  a fixed  price  for  seeing  it ; and  several 
people  came  to  Athens,  from  Lacedemon  and  Thessaly,  purely  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity. 

It  was  probably  first  introduced  into  the  West,  merely  on  account  of  i(s 
beauty;  but  mankind,  from  contemplating  its  figure,  soon  came  to  think  of 
serving  it  up  for  a difl’erent  entertainment.  Aufidius  Hurco  stands  charged  by 
Pliny  with  being  the  first  who  fatted  up  the  peacock  for  the  feast  of  the  luxurious. 
Whatever  there  may  be  of  delicacy  in  the  flesh  of  a young  peacock,  it  is  certain 
an  old  one  is  very  indiflferent  eating;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  mention  made  oi 
choosing  the  youngest;  it  is  probable  they  were  killed  indiscriminately,  the 
beauty  of  the  feathers  in  some  measure  stimulating  the  appetite.  Hortensius 
the  orator  was  the  first  who  served  them  up  at  an  entertainment  at  Rome  ; and 
from  that  time  they  were  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  every 
feast.  Whether  the  Roman  method  of  cookery,  which  was  much  higher  than 
ours,  might  not  have  rendered  them  ipore  palatable  than  we  find  them  at  present, 

I cannot  tell:  but  certain  it  is,  they  talk  of  the  peacock  as  being  the  first  of 
viands. 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  peacock  feeds  upon  corn ; but  its 
pliiet  predilection  is  for  barley.  Rut  as  if  is  a very  proud  and  tickle  bird,  there 
\s  scarce  any  food  that  it  will  not  at  times  covet  and  pursue.  Insects  and 
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tender  plants  are  often  eagerly  sought  at  a time  that  It  has  a sufficiency  of  its 
natural  food  provided  more  nearly.  In  the  indulgence  of  these  capricious 
pursuits,  walls  cannot  easily  confine  it ; it  strips  the  tops  of  houses  of  their  tiles 
or  thatch,  it  lays  waste  the  labours  of  the  gardener,  roots  up  his  choicest  seeds, 
and  nips  his  favourite  flowers  in  the  bud.  Thus  its  beauty  but  ill  recompenses 
for  the  mischief  it  occasions ; and  many  of  the  more  homely-looking  fowls  are 
very  deservedly  preferred  before  it. 

Nor  is  the  peacock  less  a debauchee  in  its  affections,  than  a glutton  in  its 
appetites.  He  is  still  more  salacious  than  even  the  cock ; and  though  not 
possessed  of  the  same  vigour,  yet  burns  with  more  immoderate  desire.  He 
requires  five  females  at  least  to  attend  him ; and  if  there  be  not  a sufficient 
number,  he  will  even  run  upon  and  tread  the  sitting  hen.  For  this  reason,  the 
peahen  endeavours,  as  muen  as  she  can,  to  hide  her  neat  from  the  male,  as  he 
would  otherwise  disturb  her  sitting,  and  break  her  eggs. 

The  peahen  seldom  lays  above  five  or  six  eggs  in  this  climate  before  she 
sits.  Aristotle  describes  her  as  laying  twelve  ; and  it  is  probable  in  her  native 
climate,  she  may  be  thus  prolific ; for  it  is  certaia,  that  in  the  forests  where  they 
breed  naturally,  they  are  numerous  beyond  expression.  The  bird  lives  about 
twenty  years;  and  not  till  its  third  year  has  it  that  beautiful  variegated  plumage 
that  adorns  its  tail. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  some  of  which  are  white,  others  crested  : that 
which  is  called  the  Peacock  of  Thibet,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered 
creation,  containing  in  its  plumage  all  the  most  vivid  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  green,  disposed  in  an  almost  artificial  order,  as  if  merely  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.’^ 


• White  Peacocks. — “Climate  has  not 
less  influence  on  the  plumage  of  birds  than 
on  the  fur  of  quadrupeds.  We  have  seen 
that  the  hare,  the  ermine,  and  most  other 
animals,  are  subject  to  become  white  in  cold 
countries,  especially  in  winter ; and  now  we 
find  a s^iecies  of  peacock,  which  appears  to 
have  experienced  the  same  results  from  the 
same  cause,  and  mure  important  ones  still ; 
for  this  cause  has  produced  a permanent 
race  in  this  species,  and  seems  to  have  acted 
more  powerfully  upon  the  feathers  of  this  bird, 
since  the  whiteness  of  hares  and  ermines  is 
but  transient,  taking  place  during  the  winter 
only,  like  that  of  the  wood-hen  and  lagopus. 
Put  the  white  peacock  is  always  white,  in  all 
countries,  in  summer  as  in  winter,  at  Rome 
as  in  Torneo;  and  this  new  colour  has  be- 
come so  fixed,  that  from  eggs  laid  and 
hatched  in  Italy,  come  white  peacocks.” — 
Buffon. 

“ The  race  of  white  peacocks  is  not  essen- 
tially original  to  the  north,  for  in  1 783  a pair 
of  common  peacocks  produced,  at  Gentilli, 
near  Paris,  four  young  ones,  two  of  which 
preserved  the  plumage  of  their  parents,  and 
two  were  entiisly  white.  Nevertheless,  Mai^ 


duyt,  who  relates  this  fact,  observes  that 
there  was  no  white  peacock  in  the  village, 
nor  in  the  environs.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred, a few  years  before,  in  an  estate 
equally  near  Paris.  It  then  appears,  that 
the  whiteness  of  the  plumage  of  the  peacock 
is  a simple  accidental  variety,  which  one 
cannot  regard  as  forming  a permanent  race ; 
and  what  seems  to  prove  this  still  more  is, 
that  these  white  peacocks  are  very  rare.” — . 
SoNNiNi,  French  Encyclupedia. 

In  the  Royal  Menagerie  at  Windsor  there 
is  at  present,  or  was  very  lately,  a most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  white  peacock. — Ed. 

Although  the  plumage  of  the  white  pea- 
cock is  altogether  of  this  colour,  the  long 
plumes  of  the  train  do  yet  retain,  at  their  ex- 
tremities, some  vestiges  of  the  brilliant  mir- 
rors peculiar  to  the  species ; and  all  the  rest 
of  their  livery  carries  the  impression  of  the 
difierent  colours,  though  feebly  sketched  with 
a white  more  or  le^s  pure.  The  variety  of 
white  peacocks  is  not  very  common,  and 
these  birds  rdways  bear  a higher  price  thar^ 
the  others.  They  are  exceedingly  handsome, 
and  produce  an  admirable  efiect  in  the  mids^ 
of  a flock  of  richly  deoc  rated  peacocks. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE  TURKEY. 


I'he  natiil  place  of  the  cock  and  the  peacock  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  biit 
there  are  stronger  doubts  concerning  the  TURKEY  ; some  contending  tliat  it 
has  been  brought  into  Europe 
from  the  East  Indies  many  cen- 
turies ago ; while  others  assert 
that  it  is  wholly  nnknowii  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
a native  of  the  new  continent, 
and  that  it  was  not  brought  into 
Europe  till  the  discovery  of  that 
part  of  the  world.’ 

With  us,  when  young,  it  is 
one  of  the  tenderest  of  all  birds ; 
yet  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  found 
in  great  plenty  in  the  forests  of 
Canada,  that  are  covered  with 

snow  above  three. parts  of  the  (The Turkey.) 

year.  In  their  natural  woods, 

they  are  found  much  larger  than  in  their  state  of  domestic  captivity.  They  are 
much  more  beautiful  also,  their  feathers  being  of  a dark  grey,  bordered  at  the 
edges  with  a bright  gold  colour.  These  the  savages  of  the  country  weave  into 
cloaks  to  adorn  their  persons,  and  fashion  into  fans  and  umbrellas,  but  never 
once  think  of  taking  into  keeping  animals  that  the  woods  furnish  them  with  in 
sufficient  abundance.  Savage  man  seems  to  find  a delight  in  precarious  pos- 
session. A great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  chase  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
pursuit,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  abridge  himself  in  any  accidental  success  that 
may  attend  his  fatigues.  The  hunting  the  turkey,  therefore,  makes  one  of  his 
principal  diversions  ; as  its  flesh  contributes  chiefly  to  the  support  of  his  family. 
When  he  has  discovered  the  place  of  their  retreat,  which,  in  general,  is  near 
lields  of  nettles,  or  where  there  is  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain,  he  takes  his  dog 
with  him,  which  is  trained  to  the  sport,  (a  faithful,  rough  creature,  supposed  to 
be  originally  reclaimed  from  the  wolf)  and  he  sends  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
flock.  The  turkeys  no  sooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than  they  set  off  running 
at  full  speed,  and  with  such  swiftness  that  they  leave  the  dog  far  behind  them: 
he  follows  nevertheless,  and  sensible  they  must  soon  be  tired,  as  they  cannot 
go  full  speed  for  any  length  of  time,  he  at  last  forces  them  to  take  shelter  in  a 
tree,  where  they  sit  quite  spent  and  fatigued,  till  the  hunter  comes  up,  and  with 
a long  pole,  knocks  them  down  one  after  the  other. 

This  manner  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  destroyed,  argues  no  great  instinct 
in  the  animal;  and  indeed,  in  their  captive  state,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 


• Origin  ALLY  Native  of. — We  find  the 
turkey  in  a state  of  liberty  in  no  other 
latitudes  than  those  of  America.  Father 
Bouzzes,  the  Jesuit,  for  instance,  tells  us, 
that  there  are  no  wild  turkeys  in  the  penin- 
sula within  the  Ganges.  Dampier  saw  none 
at  Mindanao.  Chardin  and  Tavernier,  who 
traversed  most  parts  of  Asia,  declare  posi- 
tively that  no  wild  turkeys  are  to  be  found 
throughout  that  vast  extent  of  territory.  Ac- 
roxling  to  the  last-mentioned  of  these  travel- 


lers, it  was  the  Armenians  who  impHwted 
them  into  Persia,  where  they  have  not  thrived 
very  successfully.  The  Hollanders  brought 
them  to  Batavia,  where  they  have  prospered 
much  better.  In  Congo  and  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  turkeys  are  found  only  in  the  facto- 
ries, established  there  by  the  '•i'.uropeans, 
which  renders  it  quite  evident  that  they  are 
not  natives  of  Africa.  It  is  nr-w  universally 
allowed  that  the  turkey  is  originally  a native 
of  America. 
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po«ses?ea  of  much.  They  seem  a stupid,  vain,  querulous  tiibe,  apt  enough  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  yet  without  any  weapons  to  do  each  other  an  injury. 
Every  body  knows  the  strange  antipathy  the  turkey-cock  has  to  a red  colour; 
how  he  bristles,  and  with  his  peculiar  gobbling  sound,  flies  to  attack  it.  Rut 
there  is  another  method  of  increasing  the  animosity  of  these  birds  against  each 
o her,  which  is  often  practised  by  boys,  when  they  have  a mind  for  a battle^ 
This  is  no  more  than  to  smear  over  the  head  ol  one  ol  the  turkeys  with  dirt, 
and  the  rest  run  to  attack  it  with  all  the  speed  of  impotent  animosity : nay,  two 
of  them  thus  disguised,  will  fight  each  other  till  they  are  almost  suflocated  with 
fatigue  and  anger. 

Rut  though  so  furiousamong  themselves,  they  are  weak  and  covyardly  against 
oth^'v  animals,  though  far  less  powerful  than  they.  The  cock  olten  makes  the 
turkey  keep  at  a distance  ; and  the}'  seldom  venture  to  attack  him  but  witli 
uv.jted  force,  when  they  rather  oppress  him  by  their  weight,  than  annoy  him  by 
ticir  arms.  There  is  no  animal,  how  contemptible  soever,  that  will  venture 
^ j.Jly  tp  face  the  turkey-cock,  that  he  will  not  fly  from.  On  rfie  contrary,  with 
ie  insolence  of  a bully,  he  pursues  any  thing  that  seems  to  fear  him,  partii  u- 
Lrlv  lap-dogs  and  children,  against  both  which  he  seems  to  have  a peculiar 
aversion.  On  such  occasions,  after  he  has  made  them  scamper,  he  returns  to 
his  female  train,  displays  his  phiuiage  around,  struts  about  the  yard,  and 
gobbles  out  a note  of  self-approbation.'^ 

The  female  seems  of  a milder,  gentler  disposition.  Rather  querulous  than 
bold,  she  hunts  about  in  quest  of  grain,  and  pursuit  of  insects,  being  particu- 
larly delighted  with  the  eggs  of  ants  and  caterpillars.  She  lays  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggs,  larger  than  those  of  a hen,  whitish,  but  marked  with  spote  resem- 
bling the  freckles  of  the  face.  Her  young  are  extremely  tender  at  first,  and 
must  be  carefully  fed  with  curd  chopped  with  dock  leaves  ; but  as  they  grow 
older,  they  become  more  hardy,  and  follow  the  mother  to  considerable  distances, 
in  pursuit  of  insect  food,  which  they  prefer  to  any  other.  On  these  occasions, 


* Wii.D  Turkeys. — Th« 
wild  turkeys  are  much  more 
bulky  than  the  domestic  tur- 
keys, weighing  from  twenty 
even  to  sixty  pounds.  The 
evild  turkeys  fly  iu  muneroiit 
flDcks  of  many  hundred*. 

Tliey  frequent  woods  and 
coppices  during  the  day, 
where  they  feed  on  acotr.!.. 

'iTrey  return  iu  Uie  evening 
into  maibhes.  where  they 
pass  the  night.  Wild  tur- 
keys are  found  from  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  as 
far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. The  birds  which 
traveilets  t.avo  uiet  more  to 
the  southward,  and  mistaken 
for  h.rkeys  are  hoccos.  They 
live  for  the  most  part  in 
forests,  and  feed  on  wild  fraita:  the  acora  of 
the  green  oak  fattens  them  very  much.  Their 
flesh  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  domestic 
breed,  and  its  flavour  approaches  to  that  of 
the  pheasant.  These  birds  quit  the  woods 
in  the  months  of  September,  and  approach 
inhabited  places ; accordingly  the  natives  of 
North  America  call  this  season  the  turketj 
month.  They  then  hunt  them,  and  kill 
great  Humbers,  which  ate  preserved  in  ice, 
and  brought  into  the  European  estahlish- 


(Tlie  Wild  Turkey.) 

ments.  The  wild  turkeys  are  now  to  he  met 
with  only  very  far  in  the  interior.  They  are 
extremely  shy,  and  though  their  flight  is 
heavy,  they  know  so  well  how  to  escape  and 
conceal  themselves,  that  they  are  procured 
with  difficulty.  Those  that  are  brought  up 
in  their  native  country,  and  which  lead  a 
rural  life,  and  are  never  shut  up,  have  yet 
become  as  degenerate  as  those  of  our  poultry 
yards  in  Errope. 
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however,  the  female,  though  so  largo,  and  as  it  would  seem,  so  powefftd  a bit'd, 
gives  them  but  very  little  protection  against  the  attacks  of  any  rapacious 
animal  that  comes  in  her  way.  She  rather  warns  her  young  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, than  prepares  to  defend  them. 

When  once  grown  up,  turkeys  are  very  hardy  birds,  and  feed  themselves  at 
Very  little  expense  to  the  farmer.  Those  of  Norfolk  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
of  this  kingdom,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  There  are  places, 
however,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  they  are  known  only  in  their  domestic  state, 
in  which  they  grow  to  the  weight  of  sixty  pounds.^ 


* Gxi.i.ii«a.cboi)s  Bmos. 

— A great  variety  of  these 
birds,  which  might  easily 
be  added  to  our  domestic 
poultry,  are  peculiar  to 
America.  Such  are  especi- 
ally the  curassowa.  In  many 
parts  of  South  America 
these  birds  have  long  been 
reclaimed ; and  it  is  really 
surprising,  considering  the 
extreme  familiarity  of  their 
manners,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  appear  to 
pass  from  a state  of  nature 
to  the  tameness  of  domestic 
fowls,  that  they  have  been 
not  yet  introduced  to  the 
poultry  yards  of  Europe. 

That,  with  proper  treatment, 
they  would  speedily  become 
habituated  to  the  climate,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt ; on  the  contrary',  numerous  exam- 
ples have  shown  that  they  thrive  well  even 
in  its  northern  parts ; and  M.  Temminck 
informs  us  that  they  have,  once  at  least,  been 
thoroughly  acclimated  in  Holland,  where 
they  were  as  prolific,  in  their  domesticated 
state,  as  any  of  our  common  poultry.  The 
establishment,  however,  in  which  this  had 
been  effected,  was  broken  up  by  the  civil 
commotions  which  followed  in  the  train  of 
the,  French  revolution,  and  all  the  pains 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  education 
of  these  birds  were  lost  to  the  world  by  their 
sudden  and  complete  dispersion.  The  task, 
which  had  at  that  time  been  in  some  measure 
accomplished,  still  remains  to  be  performed ; 
and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  Zoological  Society  may  be  successful  in 
perfecting  what  was  then  so  well  begun,  and 
in  naturalizing  t le  curassows  as  completely 
as  our  ancestors  have  done  the  equally  exotic, 
and  in  their  wild  state,  much  less  iamiliar, 
breeds  of  turkey,  the  guinea-fowl,  and  the 
peacock.  Their  introduction  would  certainly 
be  most  desirable,  not  merely  on  account  of 
their  size  and  beauty,  but  also  for  the  white- 
ness and  excellence  of  their  fiesh,  which  siir- 
passes  the  pheasant  in  flavour. 

Tub  Curassow. — From  the  various  species 
of  this  bird  we  select  one,  the  crested  curas- 
Sow.  Its  plumage  is  of  a deep  black,  with  a 


slight  gloss  of  green  upon  the  head,  crest, 
neck,  back,  wings,  and  upper  part  of  the 
tail;  and  dull  vmite  beneath,  and  on  the 
lower  taii-coverts.  Its  crest  is  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  length,  and  occupies  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  head  : it  is  curled 
and  velvety  in  its  appearance,  and  capable 
of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  temporary  feelings  by 
which  this  bird  is  actuated.  The  eyes  are 
surrounded  by  a naked  skin,  which  extends 
into  the  cere,  and  there  assumes  a bright 
yellow  Colour.  In  size  the  bird  is  almost 
equal  to  a turkey.  This  species  is  a native 
of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  and  proba- 
bly extends  itself  over  a large  portion  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  American  continent. 
They  congregate  in  numerous  flocks,  and  ap 
pear  to  be  under  little  o’-  no  uneasiness  from 
the  intrusion  of  men  into  their  haunts.  Even 
when  a considerable  number  of  them  have 
been  shot,  the  rest  remain  quietly  perched 
upon  the  trees,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
havoc.  This  conduct  is  by  no  means  the 
result  of  stupidity,  but  proceeds  rather  from 
the  natural  tameness  and  unsuspiciousness 
of  their  character.  They  build  their  nests 
on  the  trees,  forming  them  externally  ot 
branches  interlaced  with  the  stalks  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  lining  them  with  leaves. 
They  generally  lay  but  once  a year,  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  number  of  their  eggs 
being  from  six  to  ciglrt. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  PHEASANT. 


It  would  surprise  a sportsman  to  be  toiU  that  the  PHEASANT  which  he  finds 
wild  in  the  woods,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  forests,  which 
can  scarce  be  said  to  have  an 
owner,  is  a foreign  bird,  and 
was  at  first  artificially  propa- 
gated among  us.  They  were 
brought  into  Europe  from  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  a river  of 
Colchis,  ill  Asia  Minor ; and 
from  whence  they  still  retain 
their  name. 

Next  to  the  peacock,  they 
are  the  most  beaiitiiiil  of  birds, 
as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of 
their  plumes,  as  for  their  happy 
mixtures  and  variety.  Jt  is  far 
beyond  the  power  of  the  pen- 
cil to  draw  anything  so  glossy, 

Ko  bright,  or  points  so  finely 
blending  into  each  other.  \Ye  are  told,  that  when  Crmsiis,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
neated  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal  magnificence,  and  all  the  barbarous 
pomp  of  eastern  splendour,  he  asked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  so 
fine  ! The  Greek  philosopher,  no  way  moved  by  the  objects  before  him,  or 
taking  a pride  in  his  native  simplicity,  replied  that  after  having  seen  the  beauti- 
ful plumage  of  the  pheasant,  he  could  be  astonished  at  uo  other  finery. 

'I  his  bird  though  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  not  less  delicate  when  served  up 
to  the  table.  Its  flesh  is  considered  as  the  greatest  dainty  ; and  when  the  old 
physicians  spoke  of  the  wholesomeness  of  any  viands,  they  made  their  compa- 
rison with  the  flesh  of  the  pheasant.  However,  notwithstanding  all  these 
perfections  to  tempt  the  curiosity  or  the  palate,  the  pheasant  has  multiplied  in 
its  wild  state  ; and,  as  if  disdaining  the  protection  of  man,  has  left  him,  to  take 
shelter  in  the  thickest  woods  and  the  remotest  forests.  This  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence seems  to  attend  the  pheasant  even  in  captivity.  In  the  woods,  the  hen 
pheasant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a season  ; but  in  a domestic 
state  she  seldom  lays  above  ten.  In  the  same  manner,  when  wild,  she  hatches 
and  leads  up  her  brood  with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage ; but  when  kept 
tame,  she  never  sits  well ; so  that  a hen  is  generally  her  substitute  on  such  occa- 
sions ; and  as  for  leading  her  young  to  their  food,  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
where  it  is  to  be  found  ; and  the  young  birds  starve,  if  left  solely  to  her  protec- 
tion. The  pheasant,  therefore,  on  every  account,  seems  better  left  at  large  in 
the  woods,  than  reclaimed  to  pristine  captivity.  Its  fecundity  when  wild  is 
sufficient  to  stock  the  forest;  its  beautiful  plumage  adorns  it;  and  its  flesh 
retains  a higher  flavour  from  its  unlimited  freedom. 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take  these  birds  once  more  from  the 
woods,  and  to  keep  them  in  places  fitted  for  their  reception.  Like  all  others  of 
the  poultry  kind,  they  have  no  great  sagacity,  and  suffer  themselves  easily  to 
be  taken.  At  night  they  roost  upon  the  highest  trees  of  the  wood  ; and  by  day 
they  come  down  into  the  lower  brakes  and  bushes,  where  their  food  is  chiefly 
fouai.  Tliey  generally  mak^  a kind  of  flapping  noise  when  they  are  with  the 
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females,  and  this  often  apprizes  the  sportsman  of  their  retreats.  At  oth*r  times 
lie  tracks  them  in  the  snow,  and  frequently  takes  them  in  springes.  But  of  all 
birds  they  are  shot  most  easily,  as  they  always  make  a whirring  noise  when  they 
rise,  by  which  they  alarm  the  gunner,  and  being  a large  mark,  and  flying  very 
slow,  there  is  scarce  any  missing  them. 

“ Ah  ! what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes, 

His  purpled  crest  and  scarlet-circled  eyes, 

The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 

His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  ?” — Pops. 

When  these  birds  are  taken  young  into  keeping,  they  become  as  familiar  as 
chickens ; and  when  they  are  designed  for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in 
a yard,  five  hens  to  a cock  ; for  this  bird,  like  all  of  the  poultry  kind,  is  very 
salacious.  In  her  natural  state,  the  female  makes  her  nest  of  dry  grass  and 
leaves  ; the  same  must  be  laid  for  her  in  the  pheasantry,  and  she  herself  will 
sometimes  properly  dispose  them.  If  she  refuses  to  batch  her  eggs,  then  a 
common  hen  must  be  got  to  supply  her  place,  which  task  she  will  perform  with 
perseverance  and  success.  The  young  ones  are  very  difficult  to  be  reared  ; and 
they  must  be  supplied  with  ants’  eggs,  which  is  the  food  the  old  one  leads  them 
to  gather  when  wild  in  the  woods.  To  make  these  go  the  farther,  they  are  to 
be  chopped  up  with  curds  or  other  meat ; and  the  young  ones  are  to  be  fed 
with  great  exactness ; both  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  time  of  their  supply. 
This  food  is  sometimes  also  to  be  varied,  and  woodlice,  earwigg,  and  other 
insects,  are  to  make  a variety.  The  place  where  they  are  reared  must  be  kept 
extremely  clean  ; their  water  must  be  changed  twice  or  thrice  a day  ; they  must 
not  be  exposed  till  the  dew  is  off  the  ground  in  the  morning  ; and  they  should 
always  be  taken  in  before  sunset.  When  they  become  adult,  they  very  well 
can  shift  for  themselves ; but  they  are  particularly  fond  of  oats  and  barley.’^ 

The  pheasant,  when  full  grown,  seems  to  feed  indifferently  upon  every  thing 
that  offers.  It  is  said  by  a French  writer,  that  one  of  the  king’s  sportsmen 
shooting  at  a parcel  of  crows,  that  were  gathered  round  a dead  carcass,  to  his 
great  surprise  upon  coming  up,  found  that  he  had  killed  as  many  pheasants  as 
crows.f 

Of  the  pheasant,  as  of 
all  other  domestic  fowl, 
there  are  many  varieties. 

There  are  white  phea- 
sants, crested  pheasants, 
spotted  pheasants ; but 
of  all  others,  the  golden 
pheasant  of  China  is  the 
most  beautiful.  It  is  a 
doubt  whether  the  pea- 
cock itself  can  bear  the 
comparison.  However, 
the  natives  of  China 
would  not  have  us  con- 
sider it  as  their  most 
beautiful  bird, though  co- 
vered all  over  with  eyes, 
resembling  in  miniature 


• Young  Pheasants. — It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  very  particular  about  the  water 
which  is  given  to  the  young  pheasants.  It 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  constantly 
senewed.  Inattention  in  this  respect  exposes 
the  young  pheasants  to  a malady  very  com- 
mon with  chickens,  called  the  pip. 


f Food. — Whenever  the  pheasant  hM 
been  observed  busily  pecking  at  carrion,  it 
has  not  been  devouring  the  flesh,  but  picking 
oil  the  maggots  and  auimalculse  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  striking  of  flies,  and 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  insects  in  general,  it 
is  remarkably  fond. — Ed. 
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those  of  a peacock. By  their  accounts,  it  is  far  exceeiled  by  the  fong- 
whang,  an  imaginary  bird,  of  which  they  give  a most  fantastic  description.  It 
is  thus  that  the  people  of  every  country,  though  possessed  ol  the  greatest  advan- 
tages, have  still  others  that  they  would  persuade  strangers  they  enjoy,  which 
have  existence  only  in  the  imagination. 


CHAP.  VI. 


THE  PINTADA  OR  GUINEA-HEN. 


This  is  a very  remarkable  bird,  and  in  some  measure  unites  the  characteristic* ** 
of  the  pheasant  and  the  turkey.  It  has 
the  fine  delicate  shape  of  the  one,  and 
the  bare  head  of  the  other.  It  is  well 
known  all  over  Europe,  and  even  better 
than  with  us,  as  the  nations  that  border 
on  the  Mediterranean  probably  had  it 
before  us  from  those  parts  of  Africa 
which  lay  nearest.  Accordingly,  we  find 
it  in  different  countries  called  by  different 
names,  from  the  place  whence  they  had 
it.  They  are  by  some  called  the  Barbary 
hen  ; by  others,  the  Tannis  bird;  and  by 
others,  the  bird  of  Nuniidia.f  We  have 
given  it  the  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  from  whence  probably  it  was  first 
brought. 

In  many  parts  of  their  native  country,  they  are  seen  in  vast  flocks  together, 
feeding  their  young,  and  leading  them  in  quest  of  food.  All  their  habits  are 
like  those  of  the  poultr^  kind,  and  they  agree  in  every  other  respect,  except  that 
the  male  and  female  are  so  much  alike,  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
asunder.  Their  eggs,  like  their  bodies,  are  speckled ; in  our  climate,  they  lay 
but  five  or  six  in  a season,  but  they  are  far  more  prolific  in  their  sultry  regions 
at  home.  They  are  kept  among  us  rather  for  show  than  use,  as  their  flesh  is 
not  much  esteemed,  and  as  they  give  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  tlie  rearing. 


(The  Guineo-hen.) 


* The  Superb  Pheasant,  or  the  Golden 
Pheasant  here  spoken  o£ — Its  existence  was 
considered  for  a long  time  doubtful  The 
descriptions  by  various  authors  of  this  fine 
and  rare  bird,  have  been  very  vague  and  im- 
iierfect.  MontbelUard  simply  tells  us  of  a 
pheasant  in  the  north  of  China,  remarkable 
for  the  eyes  on  its  wings  and  tail,  and  the 
length  of  the  two  middle  tail-feathers.  “Wo 
shiSl  not  attempt  to  enlarge  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  bird.  In  fact,  no  language  could 
represent  the  various  tints  and  demi-tints, 
and  shades,  that  prevail  throughout  its  plu- 
mage. It  would  seem  as  if  nature,  after 
having  lavished,  and,  as  it  were,  exhausted 
all  her  brilliancy  of  colouring  on  so  many 

birds,  had  taken  a pleasure  in  assembling 


upon  this  every  variety  of  her  soberer  hues ; 
unsatisfied  with  having  charmed  our  sight 
with  the  resplendency  of  purple,  gold,  and 
azure  in  tire  peacock,  the  bird  of  Paradise, 
and  the  humming-bird,  she  appears  desirous 
of  revealing  to  us  all  the  resources  of  her  art, 
by  producing  the  most  elegant  and  harmo- 
nious shades  even  from  the  refuse  of  hec 
inimitable  pallet.” — Gripvith. 

f The  Biro  op  Numidla. — The  pintada 
is  the  bird  formerly  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  Meleagris  or  Numidian 
fowl.  Its  ilesh  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
Romans.  Among  the  varieties  of  this  bird 
are  the  crested  pintada,  and  tlic  mitred  pin- 
tad  a. 
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CHAP.  VIL 


THE  BUSTARD. 


The  bustard  is  the  largest  land-bird  that  is  a native  of  Britain.  It  wag 
once  much  more  numerous  than  it  is  at 
present ; but  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  country,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
its  flesh,  has  gpreatly  thinned  the  species ; 
so  that  a time  may  come  when  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  ever  so  large  a bird 
was  bred  among  us.  It  is  probable  that 
long  before  this  the  bustard  would  have 
been  extirpated,  but  for  its  peculiar  man- 
ner of  feeding.  Had  it  continued  to  seek 
shelter  among  our  woods,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  cut  down,  it  u»ust  have 
been  destroyed.  If  in  the  forest,  tire 
fowler  might  approach  it  without  being 
seen  ; and  the  bird,  from  its  size,  would 
be  too  great  a mark  to  be  easily  missed. 

But  it  inhabits  only  the  open  and  exten- 
sive plain,  where  its  food  lies  in  abun- 
dance, and  where  every  invader  may  be 
seen  at  a distance. 

The  bustard  is  much  larger  than  tlie 
turkey,  the  male  generally  weighing  from 

tw'enty-five  to  tw-enty-seven  pounds.  The  (The  Bustard.) 

neck  is  a foot  long,  and  the  legs  a foot 

and  a half.  The  wings  are  not  proportionable  to  the  lest  of  the  body,  being 
but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  to  the  other;  for  which  reason  the  bird  flies 
with  great  difficulty.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  male  are  ash-coloured  ; the 
back  is  barred  transversely  with  black,  bright,  and  rust  colour.  The  greater 
quill  feathers  are  black;  the  belly  white;  and  the  tail,  which  consists  of  twenty 
feathers,  is  marked  with  broad  black  bars. 

It  would  seem  odd,  as  was  hinted  before,  how  so  large  a land-bird  as  this 
could  find  shelter  in  so  cultivated  a country  as  England  ; but  the  wonder  will 
cease  when  we  find  it  only  in  the  most  open  countries,  where  there  is  scarce 
any  approaching  it  without  being  discovered.  They  are  frequently  seen  in 
flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  in  the  extensive  downs  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  heaths 
of  Sussex  and  Cambridgeshire,  the  Dorsetshire  uplands,  and  so  on  as  far  aa 
East  Lothian  in  Scotland.^  In  those  extensive  plains,  where  there  are  no 


♦ Thb  Bustard. — Goldsmith  observes 
that  these  birds  frequently  abounded  on 
Salisbury  plain,  but  they  are  uow  so  scarce 
on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  that  the  shep- 
lierds  declare  they  have  not  seen  one  in 
their  most  favourite  haunts  for  years.  All  the 
artful  means  to  keep  and  domesticate  them, 
80  us  to  increase  them,  have  proved  abortive. 

Selby  infonns  us  that  his  inquiries  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  breed  is  uow  en- 


tirely extinct.  In  1804  one  was  shot  and 
taken  to  Plymouth  market,  where  it  was  sold 
fur  a shilling  I Both  buyer  and  seller  little 
understood  the  value  of  this  ornithological 
rarity.  It  is  common  in  some  par  ts  of  Ger- 
many and  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  also  iir 
Russia. 

There  are  eleven  species  of  bustards,  but 
only  two,  the  great  aud  little  bustard,  are  nar 
fives  of  our  island. 
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woods  to  screen  the  sportsman,  nor  hedges  to  creep  along,  the  bustards  enjoy 
an  indolent  security.  Their  food  is  composed  of  the  berries  that  grow  among 
the  heath,  and  the  large  earthworms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  on  the 
downs  before  sunrising  in  summer.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  fowler  creeps  forward 
to  approach  them,  they  have  always  sentinels  placed  at  proper  eminences,  which 
are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  warn  the  flock  of  the  smallest  appearance  of  danger. 
All  therefore  that  is  left  the  sportsman,  is  the  comlortless  view  of  their  distant 
security.  He  may  wish,  but  tney  are  in  safety. 

It  sometimes  happens  tliat  these  birds,  though  they  are  seldom  shot  by  the 
gun,  are  often  run  down  by  greyhounds.  As  they  are  voracious  and  greedy, 
tliey  often  sacrifice  tlieir  safety  to  (heir  appetite,  and  feed  themselves  so  very 
fat,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly  without  great  preparation.  Wlien  the  grey- 
hound, therefore,  comes  within  a certain  distance,  the  bustard  runs  off  flappirrg 
ks  wings,  and  endeavouring  to  gather  air  enough  under  them  to  rise ; in  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  too  late  for  (he 
bird  even  to  think  of  obtaining  safety  by  flight ; for  just  at  the  rise  there  is 
always  time  lost,  and  of  this  the  bird  is  sensible  ; it  continues,  therefore,  on  the 
foot,  until  it  has  got  a sufficient  way  before  the  dog  for  flight,  or  until  it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at  once  find  proper  food  and  security, 
so  they  generally  continue  near  their  old  haunts,  seldom  wandering  above 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  home.  As  their  food  is  replete  with  moisture,  it 
enables  them  to  live  upon  these  dry  plains,  where  there  are  scarcely  any  springs 
of  water,  a long  time  without  drinking.  Besides  this,  nature  has  given  the 
males  an  admirable  magazine  for  their  security  against  thirst.  This  is  a pouch, 
the  entrance  of  which  lies  immediately  under  the  tongue,  and  capable  of  holding 
near  seven  quarts  of  vvater.  This  is  probably  filled  upon  proper  occasions,  to 
supply  the  hen  when  sitting,  or  thf#young  before  they  can  fly.'’’ 

Like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  they  change  their  mates  at  the  season 
of  incubation,  which  is  about  the  latter  end  of  summer.  I'liey  separate  in  pairs 
if  there  be  a sufliciency  of  females  for  the  males;  but  when  this  happens  to  he 
otherwise,  the  males  fight  until  one  of  them  falls.  In  France,  they  often  find 
some  of  those  victims  to  gallantry  dead  in  the  fields,  and  no  doubt  are  not 

displeased  at  the  occasion.  _ i i • i 

They  make  their  nests  upon  the  ground,  only  just  scraping  a hole  in  tlie 
earth,  and  sometimes  lining  it  with  a little  long  grass  or  straw.  There  they  lay 
two  eggs  only,  almost  of  the  size  of  a goose-egg,  of  a pale  olive  brown,  marked 
with  spots  of  a darker  colour.  '^Tliey 
hatch  for  about  five  weeks,  and  the 
young  ones  run  about  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  of  the  shell. 

The  bustards  assemble  in  flocks  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  keep  together 

• Watkr  Pouch. — The  size  of  this  reser- 
voir seems  something  exaggerated : for  with 
an  addition  of  nearly  fourteen  pounds  weight 
thrown  forwards,  the  centre  of  gravity  must 
be  so  much  overbalanced  as  to  destroy  its 
power  of  flight,  and  impede  its  running. 

About  half  the  rpiantity  seems  a probabie 
Butticiency  for  all  its  wants.  This  singular 
reservoir  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Douglas, 
who  supjKises  that  the  bird  fills  it  with  water, 
to  supply  its  thirst  in  the  middle  of  those 
extensive  plains  where  it  is  accustomed  to 
wander.  It  likewise  makes  a further  use  of 
it  in  defending  itself  against  the  attacks  of 
birds  of  prey  : on  these  occasions,  it  throws 
out  the  water  with  such  violence,  as  not  un- 
ixequently  to  baffle  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 


(Dastard  with  Watur-pouch.) 
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till  April.  In  winter,  as  their  food  becomes  more  scarce,  they  support  them- 
selves indiscriminately,  by  feeding  on  moles,  mice,  and  even  little  birds,  when 
they  can  seize  them.  For  want  of  other  food,  they  are  content  to  live  upon 
turnip-leaves,  and  such  like  succulent  vegetables.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland, 
they  are  found  frozen  in  the  fields  in  severe  weather;  but  when  taken  to  a warm 
place  they  again  recover.  They  usually  live  fifteen  years,  and  are  incapable  of 
being  propagated  in  a domestic  state,  as  they  probably  want  that  food  which 
best  agrees  with  their  appetite.^ 


• Bustard  Stbcibs. — There  ate  eleven 
species  of  this  bird,  of  which  the  great  and 
little  bustard  are  the  only  natives  of  the  kind 
fa  our  island.  The  little  bustard  is  very 
uncommon  in  this  country.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  France,  where  it  is  taken  in  nets 
like  partridges.  It  is  a very  shy  and  cun- 
ning bird  ; if  disturbed,  it  flies  two  or  three 
hundred  paces  not  far  from  the  ground,  and 
then  runs  away  much  faster  than  one  can 
follow  on  foot.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
June,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  of  a 
glossy  green  colour : as  soon  as  the  young 
are  hatched,  she  leads  them  about  as  the  hen 
does  her  chickens.  They  begin  to  fly  about 
the  middle  of  August.  Both  this  and  the 
great  bustard  are  excellent  eating;  and  we 
should  imagine,  would  well  repay  the  trouble 
of  domestication  : indeed,  it  seems  surprising 
that  we  should  sufl'er  these  fine  birds  to  ruu 
wild,  and  be  in  danger  of  total  extinction, 
which,  if  properly  cultivated,  might  afford  as 
excellent  a repast  as  our  own  domestic  poul- 
try.  or  even  as  the  turkey,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  distant  countries. 

The  Rhea. — There  is  a family  of  birds, 
containing  a limited  number  of  genera,  and 
these  genera  (one  only  being  excepted)  each 
a single  species  only,  which  in  many  essen- 
tial points,  offers  a striking  modification  of 
the  characters  obtaining  so  generally  among 
the  feathered  race.  The  family  we  allude  to 
is  that  termed  Struthionidce,  comprehending 
the  ostrich  (jstruthid),  the  emeu  {droynaitis), 
the  cassowary  (casuarius),  the  rhea  (r/iea), 
and  the  bustard  (o<w). 

If  we  except  the  bustard,  which,  departing 
from  the  typical  form  of  its  family,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  link  of  union  between  the 
^truthionidiB  and  other  families  of  the  raso- 
/ial  order,  we  shall  find  these  genera,  allied 
among  themselves,  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  birds  as  denizens  of  the 
air;  as  made  for  flight;  as  beingswinging 
their  way  through  the  blue  sky  from  grove 
to  grove,  and  from  clime  to  elime ; but  here 
we  see  an  exception  ; we  see  a race  of  birds 
incapable  of  raising  themselves  from  the 
earth,  to  whose  surface  they  are  bound.  It  is 
true  they  have  wings,  but  what  wings  ! — the 
skeleton  of  these  organs  is  small  and  unde- 
veloped, and  they  are  furnished,  not  with  a 
dense  and  well-compacted  mass  of  feathers 


with  stiff  shafts,  and  vanes  composed  of 
barbes,  close  and  adhesive ; not  with  firm, 
springy  quill  feathers,  with  which  to  strike 
the  air ; but  -they  are  either  devoid  of  plu- 
mage, as  in  the  emeu  of  New  Holland,^  or 
the  cassowary  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or 
furni.shed  with  loose  and  waving  plumes, 
having  barbes  fioating  and  disconnected. 
The  neck  is  long,  the  beak  rounded  at  the 
tip  and  flattened ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
eyelids  are  fringed  with  lashes.  If  the  wings, 
are  only  rudimentry,  the  contrary  is  the  case 
with  the  legs,  where  the  whole  force  of  the 
system  is,  as  it  were,  concentrated.  Formed 
for  scouring  the  wilds  and  the  deserts,  it  was 
necessary  to  endow  these  birds  with  the 
power  of  outstripping  “ the  steed  and  his 
jider ;”  we  accordingly  see  the  thighs  extra- 
ordinarily muscular  and  powerful,  the  tarsi 
or  legs  long,  and  covered  with  hard  scales  ; 
the  toes  limited  in  number,  being  at  most 
only  three,  but  in  the  ostrich  only  two,  termi- 
nated not  with  claws,  but  absolutely  with 
hoofs,  analogous  to  those  of  the  deer  or  ante- 
lope.  The  hind  toe  is  always  absent,  not 
even  a vestige  of  it  appearing:  thus  gifted 
for  the  course,  they  need  not  wings ; their 
speed  is  their  safety.  Of  all  birds  their 
bulk  is  the  greatest;  their  appearance  is. 
striking  and  imposing ; the  general  plumage 
of  the  body  is  loose,  the  feathers  being  either 
plume-like,  or  elongated,  slender,  and  hair- 
like. Such  are  their  external  characters,  and 
as  much  as  they  externally  difier  from  the 
feathered  tribes. in  general,  so  much  also  is 
their  internal  structure  modified. 

To  have  given  these  terrestrial  birds  strong 
and  massive  pectoral  muscles  for  bringing 
down  their  wings  with  force,  would  have 
been  a kind  of  physical  contradiction  which 
we  never  see  in  nature.  Their  pectoral  mus 
cles  are  small  and  feeble,  and  the  breast 
bone,  therefore,  instead  of  having  that  deep 
keel  which  serves  in  birds  of  flight  for  the 
attachment  of  these  voluminous  muscles,  is 
small  and  flat,  or  rather  shield-like ; and  in 
some  species,  as  the  ostrich,  is  covered  with 
a naked,  callous  skin,  on  which  the  creature 
rests.  The  stomach  is  complex.  Between 
the  crop,  which  is  very  large,  and  the  gizzard, 
there  is  an  intervening  stomach  (jrro-ventri- 
culus),  furnished  with  a glandular  apparatus, 
for  secreting  a jwwerfid  solvent  fluid,  analo- 
gous to  the  gastric  juice  of  mammalia,  by 
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which  the  fbofl  lt»  prepared  for  the  grinding 

?rucesii  it  has  to  undergo  in  the  gizzard. 

'he  food  consists  of  vegetable  matters  prin- 
cipally, to  which  insects  and  even  reptiles 
are  also  added. 

The  gizzanl  of  these  birds,  and  indeed  of 
the  birds  of  the  rasorial  order  generally,  we 
always  find  to  be  more  or  less  fillerl  with 
hard  pebbles.  These  are  not  swallowed  by 
mistake,  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
creature’s  existence : deprive  a bird  of  this 
tribe  of  the  power  of  obtaining  them,  and  it 
starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; and  why  ? 
they  serve  as  millstones  for  grinding  the 
food,  previously  softened  and  prepared,  to  a 
paste,  from  which,  in  that  state  alone,  the 
absorbents  can  take  up  the  nutritive  particles. 

By  these  preliminary  remarks  we  intro- 
duce the  rhea,  or  South  American  ostrich 
{rhea  Americana,  Temm.)  a bird  which, 
though  common  in  its  native  country,  is 
seldom  brought  alive  to  Europe ; and,  indeed, 
has,  until  the  last  few  years,  been  among 
the  ranks  of  obscure  or  doubtful  species. 
Among  the  older  writers.  Margrave  gives  a 
tolerable  account,  which  Willughby  has 
copied  ; and  Molina  also  notices  the  bird  in 
his  “ History  of  Chili.” 

It  appears  to  be  difiiised  over  the  whole  of 
South  America,  but  is  especially  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Nahuelguapi, 


in  the  valley  of  the  Andes.  It  hi  a vomclotM 
feeder,  devouring  every  thing  indiscrimi- 
nately, like  the  ostrich;  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  its  staple  diet,  but  it  is  said  to  bo 
very  fond  of  flies,  which  it  catches  with 
peculiar  address.  Azara  informs  us  that  it 
abounds  on  the  borders  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
and  is  generally  seen  in  the  open  parts  in 
pairs,  though  sometimes  in  flocks  of  thirty. 
The  nest  is  only  a large  hole  scraped  in  the 
earth,  with  a little  straw  at  the  bottom.  ^ 

The  usual  way  of  taking  the  rhea  is  by 
sliugu  with  stones  at  the  ends,  which  are 
thrown  so  as  to  entangle  the  legs  ; at  other 
times  they  are  shot ; to  overtake  them  is  diflB- 
cult  even  on  horseback. 

The  rhea  stands  about  five  feet  five  inches 
or  rather  more,  in  its  natural  attitude ; its 
general  colour  is  a greyish  brown,  intermin- 
gled with  black,  but  lighter  below.  The 
base  of  the  neck  is  encircled  by  black,  which 
passes  on  the  breast  into  a semi-lunar  mark, 
pointing  to  each  shoulder.  The  plumes  of 
the  wings  are  long  and  slender,  and  those 
answering  to  the  quill  feathers  are  white. 
Those  plumes  are  an  abundant  article  of 
commerce  (rare  as  the  bird  or  even  specimens 
of  it  are  in  Europe),  and  are  fixed  at  the  end 
of  a handle,  and  used  as  dusting  brushes 
for  trifling  purjioses.  The  female  is  smaller, 
and  of  a lighter  colour. 
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THE  GROUSE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


Thk  cock  of  the  wood,  the  BLACK  COCK,  the  GROUSE,  and 

the  PTARMIGAN  ; these  are  all  birds  of  a similar  nature,  and  chiefly  found 
m heathy  mountains  and  piny  forests, 
at  a distance  from  mankind.'^  They 
might  once  indeed  have  been  common 
enough  all  over  England,  when  a great 

()art  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
leath;  but  at  present  their  numbers 
are  thinned  : the  two  first  of  this  kind 
are  utterly  unknown  in  the  south,  and 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  extensive 
heaths  afford  them  security,  and  the 
forests  shelter.f 

The  cock  of  the  wood  is  sometimes 
of  the  size  of  a turkey,  and  often 
weighs  near  fourteen  pounds ; the 
olack  cock,  of  which  the  male  is  all 

over  black,  though  the  female  is  of  the  ^Tiio  Wood-Orouse.) 

colour  of  a partridge,  is  about  the  size 

of  a hen,  and,  like  the  former,  is  only  found  with  us  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 


* Grouse  Shooting. — The  Scotch  grouse 
are  larger  and  finer  birds  than  those  found  in 
England,  which  arises  from  the  climate  and 
greater  extent  of  country  it  has  to  roam  over. 
The  finest  grouse-shooting  is  to  be  obtained 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ; but  there  are 
likewise  many  parts  of  the  Lowlands  upon 
which  immense  numbers  both  of  black  and 
red  game  are  to  be  found.  The  mountains 
of  Selkirkshire,  and  the  collateral  ridges 
which  run  down  the  vale  of  Teviot,  both  on 
the  Scottish  and  English  side  of  the  borders, 
are  splendidly  stocked  with  moor  game.  Yet 
the  preference  is  gpven  by  the  sportsman  to 
the  Highlands,  as  grouse  of  all  kinds  are  to 
be  met  with  there,  along  with  the  alpine,  or 
white  hare,  and  the  valleys  are  stocked  with 
partridge  and  the  common  hare.  There  are 
grouse  on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  but  the 
sport  there  to  be  obtained  is  not  of  the  first 
order.  Ireland  affords  excellent  shooting.— En. 

t The  Black  Cock. — This  bird,  though 
not  larger  than  the  common  hen,  weighs 
nearly  four  pounds.  These  birds  are  found 
chiefly  in  high  and  woody  situations  in  the 
northern  parts  of.  our  island ; they  are  com- 
mon in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  northern 
countries : the)’  feed  on  various  kinds  of  ber- 
ries and  other  fruits,  the  produce  of  wild  and 
mountainous  places.  In  summer  they  fre- 


quently come  down  from  their  lofty  situations, 
for  the  sake  of  feeding  upon  corn.  They  do 
not  pair  ; but  on  the  return  of  spring,  the 
males  assemble  in  great  numbers,  at  their 
accustomed  resorts,  on  the  tops  of  high  and 
heathy  mountains,  when  the  contest  for  suj)e- 
riority  commences,  and  continues  with  great 
bitterness  till  the  vanquished  are  put  to  flight. 
The  victors,  being  left  in  possession  of  the 
field,  place  themselves  on  an  eminence,  clap 
their  wings,  and  with  loud  cries  give  notice 
to  their  females,  who  immediately  resort  to 
the  spot.  It  is  said  that  each  cock  has  two 
or  three  hens,  which  seem  particularly  at- 
tached to  him.  The  female  is  about  one- 
third  less  than  the  male,  and  differs  from 
him  considerably  in  colour ; her  tail  is  like- 
wise much  less  forked.  She  makes  an  artless 
nest  on  the  ground,  where  she  lays  six  or  eight 
eggs  of  a yellowish  colour,  with  freckles  and 
spots  of  a rusty  brown.  The  young  cocks  at 
first  resemble  the  mother,  and  do  not  acquire 
the  male  garb  till  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
when  the  plumage  gradually  changes  to  a 
deeper  colour,  and  assumes  that  of  a bluish 
black. 

The  Ptarmigan. — The  ptarmigan  is  a 
very  wary  bird,  and  therefore  is  generally 
pursued  with  the  fowling  piece,  as  it  will 
seldom  get  into  snares  of  any  kind,  at  least 
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ii  is  about  half  as  large  again  as  a partridge,  and  its  colour  much 

|iKe  that  ot  a woodcock,  but  redder;  the  ptarmigan  is  still  somewhat  less,  and 
IS  of  a pale  brown  or  ash  colour.  They  are  all  distinguishable  from  other  birds 
o the  poultry  hmd,  by  a naked  skin,  of  a scarlet  colour,  above  the  eyes,  in  the 
place,  and  of  the  figure,  of  eye-brows. 

I wood,  for  it  is  from  him  wc  will  take  our  description,  is 

chiefly  fond  ot  a mountainous  and  wooded  situation.  In  winter  he  resides  in 
f le  darkest  and  inmost  part  of  the  woods  ; in  summer  he  ventures  down  from 
Ins  retreats,  to  make  short  depredations  on  fhe  farmer’s  corn.  'Phe  delicacy  of 
his  flesh  in  some  measure  sets  a high  price  upon  liis  head  ; and  as  he  is  greatlv 
S9ught  after,  so  he  continues,  when  he  comes  down  from  the  hills,  always  on 
his  ^uard. 

1 he  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  forest,  attaches  himself  principally  to  the 
oak  and  the  pine-tree ; the  cones  of  the  latter  serving  for  his  food,  and  the 
n ‘habitation.  He  even  makes  a choice  of  what  cones  he 

shall  teed  upon ; for  he  sometimes  will  strip  one  tree  bare  before  he  will  deign 
to  touch  the  cones  of  another.  He  feeds  also  upon  ants’  eggs,  which  seem  a 
high  delicacy  to  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  : cranberries  are  likewise  often 
found  in  his  crop ; and  his  gizzard,  like  that  of  domestic  fowls,  contains  a 
quantity  of  gravel,  for  the  purposes  of  a.ssisting  his  powers  of  digestion. 

At  the  earlmst  return  of  spring,  this  bird  begins  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of 
fhe  season.  During  the  month  of  March,  the  approaches  of  courtship  are  con- 
tinued,  and  do  not  desist  till  the  trees  liave  all  their  leaves,  and  the  forest  is  in 
full  bloom.  During  this  whole  season,  fhe  cock  of  the  wood  is  seen  at  sunrise 
and  sitting  extremely  active  upon  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  pine  tree! 
With  his  tail  raised  and  expanded  like  a fan,  and  the  wings  drooping  he  is 
seen  walking  backward  and  forward,  his  neck  stretched  out,  his  head  swollen 
and  red,  and  making  a thousand  ridiculous  postures  : his  cry,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, is  a kind  of  loud  explosion,  which  is  instantly  followed  by  a noise  like  the 
whetting  of  a scythe,  which  ceases  and  commences  alternately  for  about  an 
hour,  and  is  then  terminated  by  the  same  explosion.* 


so  says  Temminck ; but  Dr.  Latham  tells  us 
that  it  is  a “ silly  bird,  suffering  itself  to  be 
caught  by  any  stratagem,  however  slight.” 
Oiiposing  statements  of  this  sort  are  no  no- 
velty among  natural  historians.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  pro- 
cure this  bird  during  the  summer  season,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  comparatively  few  spe- 
cimens of  it,  in  the  peculiar  plumage  of  that 
time  of  the  year,  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  natural  history.  All  attempts  to  hatch  the 
jitarmigan  in  a domestic  state  have  proved 
utterly  fruitless.  To  say  nothing  of  its  wild 
nature,  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of 
fhe  pure  and  elastic  atmosphere,  which  it 
respires  in  its  native  mountains,  from  that  of 
the  plains  and  valleys,  will  always  render  any 
undertaking  of  this  nature  entirely  abortive. 
Ill  the  season  of  reproduction,  which  com- 
mences about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  the  ptarmigans  are  seen  in  pairs; 
but  in  autumn  many  coveys  unite  and  form 
bands  more  or  less  numerous.  The  flesh  of 
the  ptarmigan  is  good,  and  nut  unlike  that  of 
the  hare  in  colour  and  flavour.  In  America, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  This  bird 
more  particularly  inhabits  the  central  Alps 
of  Kurope.  It  is  also  extended  in  North 
America. 


• The  Cock  of  the  Plains. — This  bird, 
which  was  first  mentioned  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  has  since  become  well  known  to  the 
fur  traders  that  frequent  the  banks  of  the 
Colombia.  Several  specimens  have  been  sent 
to  England  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  Mr.  David  Douglas  has 
published  the  following  account  of  the  man. 
ners  of  the  species,  the  only  one  hitherto 
given. 

“ The  flight  of  these  birds  is  slow,  un- 
steady, and  affords  but  little  amusement  to 
the  sportsman.  From  the  disproportionately 
small,  convex,  thin-quilled  wing,  so  thin  that 
a vacant  space,  half  as  broad  as  a quill  ap- 
pears between  each,  the  flight  may  be  said 
to  be  a sort  of  fluttering  more  than  any  thing 
else : the  bird  giving  two  or  three  claps  of 
the  wings  in  quick  succession,  at  the  same 
time  hurriedly  rising  ; then  shooting  or  float- 
ing,  swinging  from  side  to  side,  gradually 
falling,  and  thus  producing  a clapping,  whirr- 
ing  sound.  When  started,  the  voice  is  ‘cuc/t, 
cuck.  Click,’  like  the  common  pheasant.  They 
pair  in  March  and  April.  The  love-song  is 
a confined,  grating,  but  not  offensively  dis- 
agreeable  tone,  something  that  we  can  imi- 
tate,  but  have  a difficulty  in  expressing, 
‘ Hurr-htirr—hurr-r-r-r  hoo,'  ending  in  a 
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During  the  time  this  singular  cry  continues,  the  bird  seems  entirely  deaf,  and 
insensible  of  every  danger:  whatever  noise  maybe  made  near  him,  or  even 
though  fired  at,  he  still  continiies  his  call ; and  this  is  the  time  that  sportsmen 
generally  take  to  shoot  him.  Upon  all  other  occasions,  he  is  the  most  timorous 
and  watchful  bird  in  nature  : but  now  he  seems  entirely  absorbed  by  his 
instincts ; and  seldom  leaves  the  place  where  he  first  begins  to  feel  the  ac- 
cesses of  desire.  This  extraordinary  cry,  which  is  accompanied  by  a clapping 
of  the  wings,  is  no  sooner  finished,  than  the  female  hearing  it,  replies, 
approaches,  and  places  herself  under  the  tree,  from  whence  the  cock  descends 
to  impregnate  her.  Tiie  number  of  females  that,  on  this  occasion,  resort  to  his 
call,  is  uncertain  ; but  one  male  generally  suflBces  for  all. 


deep,  hollow  tone,  not  unlike  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  blowing  into  a large  reed.  Nest 
on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  Purshia 
and  Artemisia,  or  near  streams,  among  Pha- 
laris  arundinacea,  carefully  constructed  of 
dry  grass,  and  slender  twig^.  Kggs  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  a common  fowl,  of  a wood-brown  colour, 
with  irregular  chocolate  blotches  on  the  thick 
end.  The  young  leave  the  nest  a few  hours 
after  they  are  hatched.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  these  birds  are  seen  in  small 
troops,  and  in  winter  and  spring  in  flocks  of 
Several  hundreds.  Plentiful  through  tne 
barren  arid  plains  of  the  river  Colombia,  also 
iu  the  interior  of  North  California.  They  do 
not  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Missouri, 
nor  have  they  been  seen  in  any  place  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

The  general  colour  of  the  upper  plumage 
is  light  hair-brown,  mottled  and  variegated 
with  dark  umber-brown  and  yellowish  white. 
The  under  plumage  is  white  and  unspotted 
on  the  breast  and  part  of  the  body ; but  dark 
umber-brown  approaching  to  black,  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  and  part  of  the  flanks ; 
the  latter  towards  the  vent  are  marked  as  on 
the  upper  plumage.  The  under  tail  coverts 
are  black,  broadly  tipped  with  white.  Tha 
feathers  of  the  thighs  and  tarsi  are  light 
hair-brown,  mottled  with  darker  lines.  The 
throat  and  region  of  the  head  is  varied  with 
blackish  on  a white  ground.  The  shafts  of 
all  the  feathers  on  the  breast  are  black,  rigid, 
and  look  like  hairs  ; but  those  of  the  scale- 
like feathers  of  the  sides  are  white  and 
thicker.  The  bill  and  toes  are  blackish.  The 
bill  is  thick  and  strong : the  ridge  is  ad- 
vanced to  a remarkable  extent  towards  the 
front,  and  divides  the  thickset  feathers  which 
cover  the  nostrils  by  a convex  ridge  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  This  is  a very 
peculiar  and  important  character,  since  it 
])lainly  indicates  the  analogy  of  this  ionn  to 
lianiphastos,  Bitccros,  and  numerous  other 
rasonal  types.  On  each  side  the  breast,  the 
present,  specimen  exhibits  two  prominent, 
naked  protuberances,  as  in  ilw  lemale  bust, 
perfectly  destitute  of  hair  ur  featliers.  On 
each  side  of  these  protiiberuuccN.  and  higher 
up  on  the  neck,  is  a tutt  ot  Icaibcrs,  having 
their  shaits  considerably  elongated  and  naked, 


gently  curved,  and  tipped  with  a pencil  of  a 
few  black  radii ; they  are  placed  much  behind 
the  naked  protuberances,  and  do  not  appear 
intended  to  cover  them  when  not  inflated. 
On  the  sides  of  the  lu-ck,  and  across  the 
breast,  below  the  protuberances,  the  feathers 
are  particularly  short,  rigid,  and  acute,  laying 
over  each  other  with  the  same  compactness 
and  regularity  as  the  scales  of  a fish,  except- 
ing that  their  extremities  are  not  rounded, 
but  acutely  pointed.  Lower  down  the  breast 
these  feathers,  however,  begin  to  assume 
more  of  the  ordinary  shape  ; but  the  shafts 
still  remain  very  thick  and  rigid,  while  each 
is  terminated  by  a slender,  naked  filament, 
hornlike,  shining,  and  somewhat  flattened 
towards  the  end,  where  there  are  a few  obso- 
lete radii.  The  wings  in  pro|)ortion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  are  very  short ; the  lesser 
quills  ending  in  a point.  The  tail  is  rather 
lengthened,  and  considerably  rounded,  each 
feather  lanceolate,  and  gradually  attenuated 
to  a fine  point.  The  tarsi  are  somewhat,  ele- 
vated, thickly  clothed  with  feathers  to  tlw 
base  of  the  toes,  and  over  the  membrane 
which  connects  them.  The  length  of  this 
bird  Mr.  Swainsou  thinks  to  have  been  25 
inches.  The  female  bird,  it  should  be  added, 
has  neither  the  scale-like  feathers,  nor  pro- 
jecting shafts  of  the  male. 

Legs  anu  Fket  ok  tub  Rocky  Mountain 
SHOTTED  Gkousk,  {Tetruo  FranJcHnii,  Dou- 
Qi.As,)  which  are  thickly  covered  with  long 
and  hair-like  feathers.  The  bird  inhabits 
the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Monntains  from 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri  to  tho.se  of  the 
Mackenzie ; and  Mr.  Douglas  informed  Dt. 
Richardson  that  it  is  sparingly  seen  on  the 
elevated  platforms  which  skirt  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Mount  Hood,  Mount  St.  Helena, 
and  Mount  Baker.  He  arlds,  “ It  runs  over 
the  shattered  rocks,  and  among  the  bnish- 
wood  with  amazing  speed,  and  only  uses  its 
wings  as  a last  effort  to  escape.” 

The  Ci.AW  is  that  of  the  Pii.batbo 
WoouKECKER,  (Picus  Dryotomus')  Pileatus, 
SwAiNSON,  which  has  much  less  power  than 
the  claw  of  the  tyjiical  woodpecker;  the  an- 
terior toe  (i.  e.  middle  toe,)  being  longjer  and 
stronger  than  the  posterior,  a structure  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  characterizes  the 
typical  .species. — Mirror,  vol.  xix. 
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me  leinale  is  much  less  than  her  mate,  and  entirely  unlike  . ,^iumage, 
so  that  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a bird  of  another  species:  she  seldom  lays 
niore  than  six  or  seven  eggs,  wliich  are  white,  and  marked  with  yellow,  of  the 
sixe  of  a common  hen’s  egg  ; she  generally  lays  them  in  a dry  place  and  a mossy 
j’  tl‘em  without  the  company  of  the  cock.  When  she  is 

obliged,  during  the  time  of  incubation,  to  leave  her  eggs  in  quest  of  food,  she 
covers  them  up  so  artfully  with  moss  or  dry  leaves  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  discover  them.  On  this  occasion,  she  is  extremely  tame  and  tranquil,  however 
wild  and  timorous  in  ordinary.  She  often  keeps  to  her  nest,  though  strangers 
attempt  to  drag  hor  away. 

As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are  seen  running  with  extreme 
agility  after  the  mother,  though  sometimes  they  are  not  entirely  disengaged 
from  die  shell-  The  hen  leads  them  forward,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  woods, 
shows  them  ants’  eggs  and  the  wild  mountain-berries,  which,  while  young,  are 
their  only  food.* 


* CAPBacAl.i. — The  following  account  of 
the  Cock  of  the  Wood  may  prove  interesting, 
as  ail  attempt  to  caturalize  this  splendid  bird 
is  at  present  making  in  Scotland  by  the  Earl 
of  Fife : — “ In  the  course  of  several  short 
excursions  that  1 made  into  the  forest,  towards 
the  autumn,  I shot  a few  capercali.  This 
bird,  as  it  is  supposed,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
the  British  isles  within  the  last  century ; and 
as  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  again  be 
introduced,  the  few  particulars  I am  now 
about  to  give  regarding  them  may  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting.  The  capercali  is  to 
be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ; indeed,  as  far  to  the  north  as  the 
pine  tree  flourishes,  which  is  very  near  to  the 
North  Cape  itself.  The  favourite  haunts  of 
the  capercali  are  extensive  fir  woods : in  cop- 
pices and  small  covers  he  is  seldom  or  never 
to  be  found.  Professor  Nilsson  oliserves, 
that  ‘ those  which  breed  in  the  larger  forests 
remain  there  all  the  year  round ; but  those 
which,  on  the  contrary,  breed  on  the  sides  of 
elevatud  mountains,  or  in  a more  open  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  event  of  a deep  snow, 
usually  fall  down  to  the  lower  grounds.  The 
principal  food  of  the  capercali,  when  in  a 
state  of  nature,  consists  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Scotch  fir.  He  also  eats  juniper  hemes, 
cranberries,  blueberries,  and  other  berries 
common  to  the  northern  forests ; and  occa- 
sionally, also,  in  the  winter  time,  the  buds  of 
the  birch.  The  young  birds  feed  at  first  on 
ants,  worms,  insects.  The  cajiercali  hen 
makes  her  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  lays 
from  six  to  twelve  eggs ; it  is  said  she  sits 
for  four  weeks.  Her  young  keep  with  her 
until  the  approach  of  winter  ; the  cocks,  how- 
ever, separate  from  the  mother  before  the 
hens.  Excepting  there  be  a deep  snow,  the 
capercali  is  much  upon  the  ground  in  the 
day-time ; very  fa*quently,  however,  he  sits 
on  pines.  During  the  night,  according  to 
Mr.  Nilsson,  he  always  roosts  on  trees.  This, 
however,  is  not  quite  correct ; for  if  the 
weather  be  very  cold,  he  not  un  frequently, 
is  I myself  have  very  many  times  witnessed, 
Ouries  himself  in  the  snow. 


*•  The  capercali  lives  to  a considerable  age 
— at  least,  so  I infer  from  the  cocks  not 
attaining  to  their  full  growth  until  their  third 

ear  or  upward.  The  old  ones  may  be  easily 

nown  from  their  greater  bulk,  their  eagle- 
like bill,  and  the  more  beautiful  glossiness  of 
their  plumage.  The  size  of  these  birds,  I 
have  reason  to  suppose,  depends,  in  a great 
degree,  on  the  latitude  where  they  are  found. 
In  Lapland,  for  instance,  the  cocks  seldom 
exceed  nine  or  ten  pounds.  In  the  south  of 
Sweden  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  met 
with,  weighing  seventeen  pu"nds  and  up- 
wards. The  hen  capercali  usually  weighs 
from  five  to  six  pounds.  These  birds  occa- 
sionally breed  with  black  game ; the  produce 
of  which  are  called,  in  Sweden,  Rucklehanen; 
these  partake  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
both  species.  Their  size  and  colour,  however, 
greatly  depend  upon  whether  the  connexion 
was  between  the  capercali  cock  and  the  grey 
hen,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  a pity  that  attempts 
are  not  made  once  more  to  introduce  the 
capercali  into  the  United  Kingdom;  for,  if 
the  experiment  was  undertaken  with  judg- 
ment, it  would  most  probably  be  attended 
with  success : the  climate,  soil,  &c.,  in  Scot- 
land, at  least,  not  being  very  dissimilar,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  south  of  Sweden.  In 
Scotland,  besides,  independently  of  the  natural 
forests,  there  are  now  considerable  tracts  of 
land  planted  with  pines,  from  which  trees, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  those 
birds  obtain  nearly  the  whole  of  their  suste* 
nance. 

“ It  is  true  that,  once  in  awhile,  an  odd 
brace  of  living  capercali  have  been  brought 
over  to  this  country,  though  these  have  pe- 
rished most  likely  from  improper  feeding.  I 
recommended  a larger  importation  some  years 
ago  to  the  present  Duke  of  Gordon.  His 
Grace,  however,  declined  acting  upon  my 
suggestion  on  the  ground  of  their  being  loo 
little  wood  in  the  part  of  Scotland  where  his 
estates  are  situated. 

“ It  has  been  asserted  that  the  capercali 
will  not  breed  in  a state  of  domestication: 
this  is  a mistake.  K lew  years  ago,  I pro. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  PARTRIDGE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


'I'he  Partridge  may  be  particularly  considered  a.s  beloii>'in{'  to  the  sportsnjau. 
It  is  a bird  which  even 
our  laws  have  taken  un- 
der protection ; and,  like 
a peacock  or  a hen,  may 
be  ranked  as  a private 
property.  The  only  dif- 
ference now  is,  that  we 
feed  one  in  our  farms, 
tho  other  in  our  yards ; 
that  ihese  are  contented 
captives ; those,  servants 
that  have  it  in  their 
power  to  change  their 
master  by  changing  their 
habitation. 

Of  partridges  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  grey 
and  the  red.  The  red 
jiartridge  is  the  largest  Cartridge.) 

of  the  two,  and  often 

perches  upon  trees;  the  grey,  with  whicn  we  are  best  acquainted  in  England, 
is  most  prolific  and  always  keeps  on  the  ground.* 

The  partridge  seems  to  be  a bird  well  known  all  over  the  world,  as  it  is  found 
in  every  country  and  in  every  climate ; as  well  in  the  frozen  regions  about  the 
])ole  as  the  torrid  tracts  under  the  equator.  It  even  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate  where  it  resides.  In  Greenland,  the  partridge  which  is 


cured  a brace  of  those  birds,  consisting  of  a 
cock  and  hen,  for  a friend  of  mine  in  Norfolk. 
Alter  the  lapse  of  a few  months,  the  hen  laid 
six  eggs,  and  from  these  six  capercali  were 
produced.  The  chicks  attained  a consider- 
able size,  but  died,  owing  to  the  effects,  as  it 
was  supposed,  of  a burning  sun,  to  which  they 
had  been  incautiously  exposed.” — Lloyd’s 
Field  Spouts. 

The  pursuit  of  the  capercali  is  a favourite 
amusement  of  the  northern  chasseurs  during 
the  winter  season.  Though  their  rifles  most 
commonly  carry  a ball  no  larger  than  a pea, 
these  men  ofien  make  extraordinarily  fine  shuts. 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  in  the  dis- 
tance a capercali  brought  down  : one  moment 
that  noble  bird  is  seen  sitting  on  the  pinnacle 
of  a pine,  and  in  the  next,  before  one  hears 
the  report  of  the  gun,  he  is  tumbling  head- 
long to  the  ground.  Jan  Finne,  a celebrated 
hunter,  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  has  frequent  occa- 
sion to  allude  to,  at  an  early  period  of  life 
was  in  the  habit  of  shiaiting  great  numbers 
of  capercali.  He  once  pursued  the  same  pack 
tor  a fortnight.  This  consisted  originally  of 
twenty-six  birds ; but  at  the  expiration  of  that 


time  only  one  was  left  alive.  The  pack  some- 
times amount  to  a hundred.  They  are  most 
commonly  to  be  met  with  near  to  the  margins 
of  lakes,  rivers,  Ike.,  where  the  birch  usiially 
grows  in  abundance. — Ed. 

* Greek  Partridgb. — Modern^  ornitholo- 
gists have  ascertained  many  more  varieties  of 
partridges.  The  Greek  partridge  is  more 
bulky  than  the  red,  with  which  it  has  fre- 
quently been  confounded. 

Red  and  Grey  Partridges. — The  grey 
partridge  is  generally  met  in  this  country ;-  - 
the  red-legged  is  to  be  found,  though  not  in 
great  numbers.  They  have  been  frequently 
introduced  into  England,  yet,  from  the  indif- 
ferent success  which  has  generally  resulted 
from  the  experiment,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
soil  or  climate,  or  both,  were  not  congenial  to 
the  constitution  of  that  beautiful  bird.  The 
red  is  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
grey-legged  partridge,  but  does  not  appear  to 
ailbrd  such  good  diversion.  The  former  is 
capricious  in  its  movemento;  and,  unlike  the 
latter,  will  occasionally  perch  on  trees  and 
hedges.  Eu. 
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brown  in  summer,  as  soon  ns  the  icy  winter  sets  in,  beghis  tc  fake  a covering 
suited  to  tlie  season  : it  is  tlien  clothed  with  a warm  down  beneath  ; and  its 
outward  plumage  assumes  the  colour  of  the  snows  amongst  which  it  seeks  its 
food.  Thus  it  is  doubly  fitted  for  the  place  by  the  warmth  and  the  colour  ot  its 
plumage  ; the.  one  to  d&fcnd  it  from  the  cold,  the  other  to  prevent  its  being 
noticed  by  the  enemy.  Those  of  Barakonda,  on  the  other  liarid,  are  longer 
legged,  much  swifter  of  foot,  and  choose  the  highest  rocks  and  precipices  to 

reside  in.  , , i u-  * j 

They  all,  however,  agree  in  one  character,  of  being  immoderately  addicted 
to  venery  ; and,  as  some  writers  affirm,  often  to  an  unnatural  degree.  It  is  cer- 
tain the  male  will  pursue  the  hen  even  to  her  neat,  and  will  break  her  eggs,  rather 
than  not  indulge  bis  inclinations.*  Though  the  young  ones  have  kept  together 
in  flocks  during  the  winter,  when  they  begin  to  pair  in  spring  their  society  dis- 
perses ; and  combats,  very  terrible  with  respect  to  each  other,  ensue.  Their 
manners,  in  other  circumstances,  resemble  all  those  of  poultry  in  general ; but 
their  cunning  and  instincts  seem  superior  to  those  of  the  larger  kinds.  Perhaps, 
as  they  live  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  their  enemies,  they  have  more  frequent 
occasion  to  put  their  little  arts  in  practice ; and  learn,  by  habit,  the  means  of 
evasion  or  safety. 

'There  are  several  methods  of  taking  them,  as  is  well  known : that  by  ■whicli 
they  are  taken  in  a net,  with  a setting  dog,  is  the  most  pleasant,  as  well  as  the 
most  secure.  The  dog,  as  everybody  knows,  is  trained  to  this  exercise  by  a 
long  course  of  education  : by  blows  and  caresses  he  is  taught  to  lie  down  at  the 
word  of  command ; a partridge  is  shown  him,  and  he  is  then  ordered  to  lie 
down ; he  is  brought  into  the  field,  and  when  the  sportsman  perceives  where 
the  covey  lies,  he  orders  his  dog  to  crouch : at  length  the  dog,  from  habit, 
crouches  wherever  he  approaches  a covey  ; and  this  is  the  signal  which  the 
sportsman  receives  for  unfolding  and  covering  the  birds  with  his  net.  A covey 
thus  caught  is  sometimes  fed  in  a place  proper  for  their  reception  ; but  they  can 
never  be  thoroughly  tamed,  like  the  rest  of  our  domestic  poultry .f 

* Fecundity. — There  are  instances  on  the^/ry  summer  of  1740- 1,  partridges  swarmed 
record  of  the  fecundity  of  the  partridge,  quite  to  such  a degree  that  unreasonable  sportsmen 
astonishing.  In  the  year  1793,  on  a farm  killed  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty,  brace  a 
neat  Teilington,  in  Essex,  the  nest  of  a par-  day.”  Dry  weather  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
tridge  was  found  in  a fallow  field,  containing  favourable ; as  the  shells  of  the  eggs  are 
thirty-three  eggs,  twenty-three  of  which  were  porous,  if  they  happen  to  imbibe  moisture, 
hatched,  and  four  more  had  live  birds  in  them,  the  principle  of  life  must  perish  Partridge- 
In  1801,  at  Walton  Place,  Northamptonshire,  shooting  may  be  ranked  in  the  next  degree 
a nest  of  the  same  bird  was  found,  containing  to  grouse-shooting;  and  those  who  feel  an 
the  like  number  of  eggs.  This  generally  aversion  to  climbing  heathy  mountains,  and 
happens  when  the  season  is  fine  and  dry.  walking  with  wet  feet,  will  of  course  prefer  it. 
White,  in  his  Selborne,  remarks,  “ that  after  This  bird  was  origin, ally  taken  by  the  net. 

f Game  Laws. — This  is 
one  of  the  few  birds  known 
under  the  denomination  of 
game,  and  protected  by  the 
legislature.  But  notwith- 
standing many  severe  penal 
laws  are  enacted  for  its  pre- 
servation, it  is  a query  if  the 
breed  is  not  decreased  there- 
by. The  great  demand  of  the 
luxurious  and  wealthy,  and 
the  high  price  given  for  these 
birds,  are  too  great  tempta- 
tions to  the  poacher ; and  he 
risks  his  liberty  to  supply 
the  table  of  the  rich.  Thus 
the  several  laws  respecting 
game  are  ineffectual ; they 
only  serve  to  enhance  the 
price,  and  hold  out  a tempta- 
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THE  QUAIL. 


The  last  of  ihe  poultry  kind  that  I shall  mention  is  the  QUAIL  ; a bird  tiincli 
smaller  than  any  of  the 
former,  being  not  abov*' 
half  the  size  of  a par- 
tridge. The  feathers  of 
llie  head  are  black, edged 
with  rusty  brown ; the 
breast  is  of  a pale  yel- 
lowish red,  spotted  with 
black ; the  feathers  on 
the  back  are  marked 
with  lines  of  pale  yellow', 
and  the  legs  are  of  a pale 
hue.  Except  in  the  co- 
lours thus  described, and 
the  size,  it  every  way 
resembles  a partridge  in 
shape;  and  except  th?-t 
it  is  a bird  of  passage, 
all  others  of  the  ponltry  (^The  Quail.) 

kind  in  its  habits  and  nature.* 

The  quail  is  by  all  known  to  be  a bird  of  passage  ; and  yet  if  we  consider  its 
heavy  manner  of  flying  and  its  dearth  of  plumage,  with  respect  to  its  corpulence, 
we  snail  be  surprised  how  a bird  so  apparently  ill  qualifled  for  migration,  should 


tion  fur  the  husbandman  to  ruin  himself  and 
family ; whereas  if  the  penalty  was  made 
much  greater,  and  that  wholly  confined  to 
the  buyer,  it  would  fall  upon  the  tempters, 
who  should  be  the  only  persons  obliged  by 
law  to  pay  for  their  luxuries.  The  late  Act  of 
Parliament,  for  confining  the  killing  of  this 
species  between  the  14th  of  September  and 
the  12th  of  Febniary,  only  tended,  in  some 
degree,  to  preserve  them  from  the  fowler,  but 
not  from  the  nets  of  the  poacher. — Ed. 

* Tire  Quail  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Gn^at  Britain,  but  no  where  in  great  quan- 
tity. The  time  of  their  migration  from  this 
country  is  August  or  September:  they  are 
supposed  to  winter  in  Africa,  and  they  return 
early  in  the  spring.  At  their  arrival  in  Alex- 
andria, such  multitudes  are  exposed  in  the 
markets  for  sale,  that  three  or  four  may  be 
I'ought  for  a medina,  a coin  less  than  three 
farthings  in  value.  Crews  of  merchant  vessels 
have  been  fed  upon  them ; and  complaints 
have  sometimes  been  laid  at  the  consul’s 
office,  by  mariners  against  their  captains,  for 
giving  them  nothing  but  quails  to  eat.  With 
wind  and  weather  in  their  favour,  they  have 
been  known  to  perform  a flight  of  fifty  leagues 


across  the  Black  Sea  in  the  course  of  a night 
— a wonderful  distance  for  so  short-winged  a 
bird.  Such  prodigious  quantities  have  ap- 
peared on  the  western  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  the  vicinity  of  Natuno,  that  a 
hundr^  thousand  have,  in  one  day,  been 
caught  within  the  space  of  three  or  four  miles. 
Most  of  them  are  taken  to  Rome,  where  they 
are  in  great  request,  and  are  sold  at  high 
prices.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia, 
they  abound  so  greatly  that,  at  the  time  of 
their  migration,  they  are  caught  by  thousands, 
and  sent  in  casks  to  Moscow  and  Petersburgh. 

With  respect  to  these  birds  having  a dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  precise  time  for  emi- 
gration, we  have  a very  singular  fact  in  some 
young  quails  which,  having  been  ‘bred  in 
cages  from  the  earliest  part  of  their  lives,  had 
never  enjoyed,  and  therefore  could  not  feel, 
the.  loss  of  liberty.  For  four  successive  years 
they  were  observed  to  be  restless,  and  to  flutter 
with  unusual  agitation  regularly  in  .September 
and  April,  and  this  uneasiness  lasted  thirty 
days  each  time.  It  began  constantly  an  hour 
after  sunset.  The  birds  passed  the  whole  night 
in  these  fruitless  struggles,  and  always,  on  tlw 
following  day,  appeared  dejected  and  stup 
There  are  twenty-three  species  of  quails. 
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fake  such  extensive  journeys.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain.  " When 
vve  sailed  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria,”  says  Bellonius,  “ about  autumn,  many 
(]uails,  llying  from  the  north  to  the  south,  were  taken  in  our  ship  ; and  sailing  at 
spring  time  the  contrary  way,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  1 observed  them  on 
tlieir  return,  when  many  of  tliem  were  taken  in  the  same  manner.”  This  account 
is  confirmed  by  many  others,  who  aver  that  they  choose  a north  wind  for  these 
adventures,  the  south  wind  being  very  unfavourable,  as  it  retards  their  flight  by 
moistening  their  plumage.  'I'liey  then  fly  two  by  two;  continuing,  when  their 
way  lies  over  land,  to  go  faster  by  night  than  by  day ; and  to  fly  very  high,  to 
avoid  being  surprised  or  set  upon  by  birds  of  prey. 

These  birds  are  much  less  prolific  than  the  partridge,  seldom  laying  more 
than  six  or  seven  whitish  eggs,  marked  with  ragged,  rust-coloured  spots.  But 
their  ardour  in  courtship  yields.scarce  to  any  other  bird,  as  they  are  fierce  and 
cruel  at  that  season  to  eacii  other,  ligliting  most  desperately,  and  (a  punishment 
th^  richly  deserve)  being  at  that  time  very  easily  taken. 

Quails  are  easily  caught  by  a call : the  fowler,  early  in  the  morning,  having 
spread  his  net,  hides  himself  under  it,  among  the  corn  ; he  then  imitates  the 
voice  of  the  female  with  his  quailpipe,  which  the  cock  hearing,  approaches  with 
the  utmost  assiduity;  when  he  has  got  under  the  net,  the  fowler  then  discovers 
himself,  and  terrifies  the  quail,  who,  attempting  to  get  away,  entangles  himself 
the  more  in  the  net,  and  is  taken.  The  quail  may  thus  very  well  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  old  adage,  that  every  passion,  carried  to  an  inordinate  excess,  will  at 
last  lead  to  niin.^ 

* The  Quaii.  in  Canada. — About  thirty  Catching  quails  is  a very  curious  but  suc- 
years  ago,  this  binl  was  unknown  in  Canada,  cessful  pursuit.  Mr.  Morier  says : — “ They 
It  abounds  in  the  Upper  Province,  but  has  stick  two  poles  in  their  girdle,  upin  which 
not  yet  appeared  in  the  Lower.  Its  habits  they  place  either  their  outer  coat,  or  a pair  of 
appear  remarkable,  although  probably  not  trousers,  and  these,  at  a distance,  are  intended 
more  so  than  those  of  any  other  wild  fowl,  to  look  like  the  horns  of  an  animal.  They 
when  carefully  watched.  A gentleman,  of  then  with  a hand-net  prowl  about  the  fields, 
much  patient  research  in  regard  to  wild  ani-,  and  the  quail  seeing  a form,  more  like  a 
mals,  who  has  been  a resident  in  Upper  beast  than  a man,  permits  it  to  approach  so 
Canada  since  the  quails  first  made  their  near  as  to  allow  the  hunter  to  throw  his  net 
appearance,  happened  to  have  above  a hundred  over  it.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Pet- 
al one  period  alive,  and  took  much  pleasure  sians  caught  quails  in  this  manner  was  asto- 
in  the  evening  watching  their  motions  where  nishing.  and  we  harl  daily  brought  to  us 
they  were  confined.  As  it  grew  dusk,  the  cages  full  of  them,  which  we  bought  for  a 
birds  formed  themselves  into  coveys  or  parties  trifle.  In  one  of  my  ramblea  with  a gun,  I 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  in  a circle,  the  heads  out,  met  a shepherd  lioy,  who,  laughing  at  the 
and  tails  clustered  in  the  centre.  One  binl  few  birds  I htul  killed,  immediately  erected 
always  stood  on  guard  to  each  party,  and  his  horns,  and  .soon  cuugb.t  more  alive  than  I 
remained  perfectly  stationary  for  half  an  hour,  had  killed.” — Mihkok,  vol.  xxii. 
when  a particular  chuck  being  given,  another 
sentinel  immediately  took  his  place,  and  re- 
lieved him  with  as  much  regidarity  as  any 
garrison  could  boast.  It  became  a matter  of 
further  curiosity  to  observe  how  they  would 
meet  the  extra  duty  occasioned  by  the  havoc 
of  the  cook.  For  this  also  a remedy  was 
found  ; and  the  gentleman  remarked,  with 
admiratioii,  that,  as  their  number  decreased, 
the  period  of  watch  was  extended  from  a half 
to  a whole  hour  in  the  same  form,  and  with 
unfailing  regularity.  [The  quail  here  men- 
tioned is  supposed  to  be  the  Virginian  Par- 
tridge, Perdix  virginiana,  the  quail  of  Europe, 

Perdix  voturnix,  not  being  indigenous  in  any 
part  of  America. — Edit.]-  -Arcana 
Lck,  1832. 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  PIE  KIND. 


In  marshalling  our  army  of  the  feathered  creation,  we  have  placed  in  the  van  a 
race  of  birds  long  bred  to  war,  and  whose  passion  is  slaughter;  in  the  centre 
we  have  placed  the  slow  and  heavy  laden,  that  are  \isually  brought  into  the  field 
to  be  destroyed;  we  now  come  to  a kind  of  light  infantry,  that  partake  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  two  former,  and  yet  belonging  to  neither.  In  this  class 
we  must  be  content  to  marshal  a numerous  irregular  tribe,  variously  armed, 
with  different  pursuits,  appetites,  and  manners  ; not  formidably  formed  for  war, 
and  yet  generally  delighting  in  mischief ; not  slowly  and  usefully  obedient,  and 
yet  without  any  professed  enmity  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-tenants  of  air. 

To  speak  without  metaphor,  under  this  class  of  birds  we  may  arrange  all  that 
noisy,  restless,  chattering,  teasing  tribe,  that  lies  between  the  hen  and  the 
thrush,  that,  from  the  size  of  the  raven  down  to  that  of  the  woodpecker,  flutter 
round  our  habitations,  and,  rather  with  the  spirit  of  pilferers  than  of  robbers, 
make  free  with  the  fruits  of  human  industry. 

Of  all  the  other  classes,  this  seems  to  be  that  which  the  least  contributes  to 
furnish  out  the  pleasure  or  supply  the  necessities  of  man.  The  falcon  hunts  for 
him  ; the  poultry  tribe  supplies  him  with  luxurious  food ; and  the  little  sparrow 
race  delight  him  with  the  melody  of  their  warblings.  The  crane  kind  make  a 
studied  variety  in  his  entertainments  ; and  the  class  of  ducks  are  noc  only  many 
of  them  delicate  in  their  flesh,  but  extremely  useful  for  their  feathers.  But  in 
the  class  of  the  pie  kind  there  are  few  except  the  pigeon  that  are  any  way  useful 
'I'hey  serve  rather  to  tease  man  than  to  assist  or  amuse  him.  Like  faitliless 
servants,  they  are  fond  of  his  neiglibourhood,  because  they  mostly  live  by  liis 
labour ; but  their  chief  study  is  what  they  can  plunder  in  his  absence,  while 
their  deaths  make  him  no  atonement  for  their  depredation. 

But  though,  with  respect  to  man,  this  whole  class  is  rather  noxious  than  bene- 
ficial— though  he  may  consider  them  in  this  light  as  false,  noisy,  troublesome 
neighbours,  yet,  with  respect  to  each  other,  no  class  of  birds  are  so  ingenious, 
so  active,  or  so  well  fitted  for  society.  Could  we  suppose  a kind  of  morality 
among  birds,  we  should  find  that  those  are  by  far  tlie  most  industrious,  the 
.-nost  faithful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  connubial.  The  rapacious  kinds 
drive  out  their  young  before  they  are  fit  to  struggle  with  adversity,  but  the  pie 
kind  cherish  their  young  to  the  last.  The  poultry  class  are  faithless  and  promis- 
cuous in  their  courtship ; but  these  live  in  pairs,  and  their  attachments  are 
wholly  confined  to  each  other.  The  sparrow  kind  frequently  overleap  the  bounds 
of  nature,  and  make  illicit  varieties,  but  these  never.  They  live  in  harmony 
with  each  other ; every  species  is  true  to  its  kind,  and  transmits  an  unpolluted 
race  to  posterity. 

As  other  kinds  build  in  rocks  or  upon  the  ground,  the  chief  place  where  these 
build  is  in  trees  or  bushes;  the  male  takes  his  share  in  the  labours  of  building 
the  nest ; and  often  relieves  his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation.  Both  take 
this  office  by  turns ; and  when  the  young  are  excluded,  both  are  equally  active 
in  making  them  an  ample  provision. 

They  sometimes  live  in  societies ; and  in  these  there  are  general  laws  observed, 
and  a kind  of  republican  form  of  government  established  among  them.  They 
watch  not  only  for  the  general  sal'ety,  but  for  that  of  every  other  bird  of  the 
grove.  How  often  have  we  seen  a fowler,  stealing  in  upon  a flock  of  ducks  or 
wild  geese,  disturbed  by  the  alarming  note  of  a crow  or  a magpie : its  single 
voice  gave  the  whole  thoughtless  tribe  warning,  and  taught  them  in  good  time 
to  look  to  their  safety.* 

* 1)  oT  Tkicxs. — Of  the  many  remark-  non  more  interesting  than  the  courage  which 
abl  phenomena  exhibited  by  birds,  there  is  they  display  in  the  defence  of  their  young, 
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Nor  are  these  birds  less  remarkable  for  their  instincts  than  their  capacity  for 
instruction,  lliere  is  an  apparent  cunning  or  archness  in  the  look  of  the  whole 
tribe  ; and  I have  seen  crows  and  ravens  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  with  the 
docility  of  a spaniel.  Indeed,  it  is  often  an  exercise  that,  without  teaching,  all 
this  tribe  are  but  too  fond  of.  Everybody  knows  what  a passion  they  have  for 
shining  substances  and  such  toys  as  some  of  us  put  a value  upon,  A whole 
family  has  been  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  a ring  : every  servant  has  been  accused, 
and  every  creature  in  the  house,  conscious  of  their  own  innocence,  suspected 
each  other,  when,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  all,  it  has  been  found  in  the  nest  of  a 
tame  magpie  or  a jackdaw  that  nobody  had  ever  thought  of. 

However,  as  this  class  is  very  numerous,  it  is  !iot  to  be  supposed  that  the 
manners  are  alike  in  all.  .Some,  such  as  the  pigeon,  are  gentle  and  serviceable 
to  man  ; others  are  noxious,  capricious,  and  noisy.  Jn  a few  general  characters 
they  all  agree;  namely,  in  having  hoarse  voices,  slight,  active  bodies,  and  a 
facility  of  Hight  that  baffles  even  the  boldest  of  the  rapacious  kinds  in  the  pur- 
suit. I will  begin  with  those  birds  which  most  properly  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  this  class,  and  go  on  till  1 finish  with  the  pigeon — a harmless  bird,  that  resem- 
bles this  tribe  in  little  else  except  their  size,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  shade 
uniting  the  pie  and  the  sparrow  kind  into  one  general  picture. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  this  sketch  of  the  great  magazine  of  Nature  wb 
can  stop  singly  to  contemplate  every  object.  To  describe  the  number  that  offers 
would  be  tedious,  and  the  similitude  that  one  bears  another  would  make  the 
history  disgusting.  As  an  historian  in  relating  the  actions  of  some  noble  people 
does  not  stop  to  give  the  character  of  every  private  man  in  the  army,  but  only 
of  such  as  have  been  distinguished  by  iheir  conduct,  courage,  or  treachery,  so 
should  the  historian  of  Nature  only  seize  upon  the  most  striking  objects  before 
him  ; and,  having  given  one  common  account  of  the  most  remarkable,  refer  the 
peculiarities  of  the  rest  to  their  general  description. 

or,  in  the  absence  of  power  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  the  cunning  which  they  employ  in 
decoying  the  aggressor.  Some  instances  of 
this,  in  our  native  birds,  may  be  worth  re- 
counting. The  eagle,  it  might  be  supposed, 
being  the  strongest  of  our  birds,  would  suc- 
cessl'ully  defend  his  nest  against  the  attacks 
of  every  other  species  ; and  so  he  does,  partly, 
however,  for  this  reason,  that  very  few  hostile 
birds  ever  approach  him  in  his  haunts.  Of 
quadrupeds,  there  are  none  that  coidd  venture 
to  approach,  excepting  the  wild  cat  and  the 
marten.  Man  is  the  only  formidable  anta- 
gonist of  the  eagle,  but  against  man  the  eagle 
hardly  ever  ventures  to  aim  a blow,  lii  the 
island  of  Lewes,  in  Scotland,  a woman,  de- 
scending a ridge  of  rocks  on  which  there  was 
an  eagle’s  nest,  was,  some  years  ago,  attacked 
by  these  birds,  and  hardly  escaped  with  her 
life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  shepherds 
frequently  approach  these  nests,  yet  the  birds 
offer  no  molestation  than  by  screaming  and 
showing  Uieir  huge  talons.  Hardly  any  bird 
attacks  man  in  such  circumstances,  and  those 
which  do,  are  too  insignificant  to  inflict  any 
injury.  Many  birds  building  in  cliffs,  trees, 
and  towers,  are  in  a great  measine  out  of  the 
reach  of  man,  and,  thereiore,  inanil'est  b’tle 


anxiety  when  he  prowls  about  their  habita 
tions ; but  many,  also,  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  ground,  and  have  more  occasion  to  dread 
their  destroyer.  Of  those  who  have  recoursa 
to  stratagem,  perhaps  no  species  exhibits  it 
more  curiously  than  the  ring-dotterel,  the  lap- 
wing, and  the  golden  j)lover.  The  dotterel 
deposits  its  eggs  in  a siqieificial  cavity  in  the 
sand,  a little  above  water-mark,  without  any 
nest,  the  young  running  off' the  moment  they 
are  hatched.  When  a person  approaches,  the 
birds  are  seen  flying  up  to  him,  emitting  their 
peculiar  cry.  They  begin  to  run  about  with 
great  celerity,  stopping  every  now  and  then, 
if  it  is  pursued,  it  runs  along  without  flying 
off'.  By  a succession  of  short  runs  and  flights, 
it  lures  its  pursuer  a great  distance,  and  then 
makes  off',  whistling  joy  fully,  as  if  in  exultation 
at  the  mise.  The  partridge  and  other  galli- 
naceous birds  play  off'  similar  tricks;  but  the 
birds  by  which  they  are  best  performed  are 
the  small  species  of  grail®,  such  as  snipes, 
dunlins,  &c.  The  small  singing  birds,  whose 
nests  are  exposed,  as  the  lark,  tom-tit,  &c.,  do 
not  attempt  to  deceive  the  aggressor ; but 
why  they  lack  the  instinct  is  not  easy  to  be 
discovered. — Eu. 
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CHAP  II. 

THE  RAVEN,  THE  CROW,  AND  THEIR 
AFFINITIES. 


The  Raven,  the  Carrion-Crow,  and  the  Rook,  are  birds  so  well  known  that  a 
long  description  w'onld  but  ob- 
scure our  ideas  of  them.  Tim 
raven  is  the  largest  of  the  three, 
and  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
not  only  by  his  size,  but  by 
his  bill  being  somewhat  more 
hooked  than  that  of  the  rest. 

As  for  the  carrion-crow  and  the 
rook,  they  so  strongly  resemble 
each  other  both  in  make  and 
size  that  they  are  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished asunder.  I’he  man- 
ners, also,  of  the  raven  and 
the  carrion-crow  are  exactly 
similar;  they  both  feed  upon 
carrion  ; they  fly  only  in  pairs ; 
and  will  destroy  other  birds,  if 
they  can  take  them  by  surprise. 

But  it  is  very  difi’erent  with  the  rook,  the  daw,  and  the  Cornish  chough,  which 
may  be  all  ranked  in  this  order.  They  are  sociable  and  harmless;  they  live 
only  upon  insects  and  grain  ; and  wherever  they  are,  instead  of  injuring  other 
birds,  they  seem  sentinels  for  the  whole  feathered  creation.  It  will  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  describe  these  two  sorts  according  to  their  respective  appetites,  as 
they  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  very  strong  similitude  they  bear  to  each 
other  in  their  colour  and  formation. 

The  raven  is  a bird  found  iu  every  region  of  the  world  ; strong  and  hardy,  he 
is  uninfluenced  by  the  changes  of  the  weather;  and  when  other  birds  seem 
numbed  with  cold,  or  pining  with  famine,  the  raven  is  active  and  health}',  busily 
employed  in  prowling  for  prey,  or  sporting  in  the  coldest  atmosphere.  As  the 
heats  at  tlm  line  do  not  oppress  him,  so  he  bears  the  cold  of  the  polar  countries 
with  equal  indifference.  He  is  sometimes,  indeed,  seen  milk  white,  and  this 
may  probably  be  the  effect  of  the  rigorous  climates  of  the  north.  It  is  most 
likely  that  this  change  is  wrought  upon  him,  as  upon  most  other  animals  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  where  their  robes,  particularly  in  winter,  assume  the  colour  of 
the  country  they  inhabit. 

A raven  may  be  reclaimed  to  almost  every  uurpose  to  which  birds  can  be 
converted.  He  may  be  trained  up  for  fowling  like  a hawk ; he  may  be  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry  like  a spaniel ; he  may  be  taught  to  speak  like  a parrot ; but 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  he  can  be  taught  to  sing  like  a man.  I 
have  heard  a raven  sing  the  Black  Joke  with  great  distinctness,  truth,  and 
humour.* 

* Anecdotes. — At  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  him,  he  would  lift  up  his  head,  and  with  a 
Aylesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  a lame  raven,  that  hoarse  and  hollow  voice  shout  out  the  word 
had  been  taught  to  speak,  used  to  ran.ble  " Holloa!”  This  would  instantly  put  to 
about  in  the  park  ; there  he  was  commonly  dight  and  disperse  his  sable  brethren,  while 
attended  and  beset  with  crows,  rooks,  and  the  raven  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fright  he  had 
others  ol  his  inquisitive  tribe.  When  a consi-  occasioned. 

derable  number  of  these  were  collected  round  In  the  year  1785,  a gentleman  going  into 


(The  Raven.) 
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Indeed,  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a domestic,  he  has  nmny  qtialities  tlint 
render  him  extremely  amusing.  Busy,  inquisirive,  and  impudent,  he  goes  every- 
where, affronts  and  drives  off  the  dogs,  plays  his  pranks  on  the  poultry,  and  is 
particularly  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  good  will  of  the  cook-maid,  who  seems 
to  be  the  favourite  of  the  family.  But  then,  with  the  amusing  qualities  of  a 
fevoiirite,  he  often  also  has  the  vices  and  defects.  He  is  a glutton  bj;  nature  and 
a thief  by  habit.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  petty  depredations  on  the 
pantry  or  the  larder;  he  soars  at  more  magnificent  plunder;  at  spoils  that  he 
can  neither  exhil)it  nor  enjoy  : but  which,  like  a miser,  he  rests  satisfied  with 
having  the  satisfaction  of  sometimes  visiting  and  contemplating  in  secret.  A 
piece  of  money,  a tea-spoon,  or  a ring,  are  afvvays  tempting  baits  to  his  avarice; 
these  he  vvill  slily  seize  upon,  and  if  not  watched  will  carry  to  his  favourite  hole. 

In  his  wild  state,  the  raven  is  an  active  and  greedy  plunderer.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him : whether  his  prey  be  living  or  long  dead  it  is  all  the  same ; 
he  fells  to  with  a voracious  appetite,  and  when  he  has  gorged  himself,  flies  to 
acquaint  his  fellows  that  they  may  participate  of  the  spoil.  If  the  carcass  be 
already  in  the  possession  of  some  more  powerful  animal,  a wolf,  a fox,  or  a dog, 
the  raven  sits  at  a little  distance,  content  to  continue  a humble  spectator  till 
they  have  done.  If  in  his  flights  he  perceives  no  hopes  of  carrion — and  his  scent 
is  so  exquisite  that  he  can  smell  it  at  a vast  distance — he  then  contents  himself 
with  more  unsavoury  food,  fruits,  insects,  and  the  accidental  desert  of  a dunghill 

'I'his  bird  chiefly  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a pale 
green  colour,  marked  with  small  brownish  spots.  They  live  sometimes  in  pairs, 
and  sometimes  they  frequent,  in  great  numbers,  the  neighbourhood  of  populous 
cities,  where  they  are  useful  in  devouring  those  carcasses  that  would  otherwise 
putrifv  and  infect  the  air.  They  build  in  high  trees  or  old  towers,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March  with  us  in  England,  and  sometimes  sooner,  as  the  spring  is  more 
or  lc.s3  advanced  for  the  season.  But  it  is  not  always  near  towns  that  they  fix 
tlieir  retreats:  they  often  build  in  unfrequented  places,  and  drive  all  other  birds, 
from  their  vicinity. 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadrupeds ; and  the  raven  is  said  to, be  one; 
of  the  most  long-lived  of  the  number.  Hesiod  asserts  that  a raven  will  live  nine- 
times  as  long  as  a man ; but  though  this  is  fabulous,  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
them  have  been  known  to  live  near  a hundred  years.  This  animal  seems  pos- 
sessed of  those  qualities  that  generally  produce  longevity — a good  appetite  and 
great  exercise.  In  clear  weather,  the  ravens  fly  in  ])airs  to  a great  height, 
making  a deep,  loud  noise,  different  from  that  of  their  usual  croaking. 

The  carrion-crow  resembles  the  raven  in  its  appetites,  its  laying,  and  manner 
of  bringing  up  its  young.  It  only  differs  in  being  less  bola,  less  docile,  and 
less  favoured  by  mankind. 

The  rook  leads  the  way  in  another,,  but  a more  harmttess  train,  that  have  no 
carnivorous  appetites,  but  only  feed  upon  insects  and  corn.'^  The  Boyston. 


file  Red  Lion  Inn,  at  Hungetford,  his  chaise 
ran  over  and  sorely  bruised  the  leg  of  his 
Newfoundland  dog.  Whilst  examining  the 
injury  and  bathing  the  wound,  a raven,  which 
belonged  to  tlie  people,  of  the  house,  attended, 
and  was  afqiarently  a much  concerned  spec- 
tator. The  dog’s  leg  beirig  dressed,  he  was 
tied  up  in  the  manger,  where  Ralph  not  only 
immediately  visited  him,  but  brought  him 
bones,  and  attended  him  with  repeated  marks 
of  attention.  The  bird’s  notice  of  the  dog 
was  so  very  extraordinary  that  the  gentleman 
questioned  the  ostler  concerning  the  affair; 
who  informed  him  that  the  raven  had  been 
bred  from  his  piu-feather  in  intimacy  with  a 
dog,  and  that  the  affection  was  mutual. — 
Ralph’s  poor  dog,  by  some  accident,  harl  also 
got  his  leg  broken;  and  during  the  long  time 


he  was  confined,  his  friend  waited  upon 
him,  constantly  carrying  him  provisions,  and 
scarcely  ever  quitting  him. 

One  night,  by  accident,  the  ostler  had  shut 
the  stable  door,  and  Ralph  was  deprived  o£ 
the  company  of  his  friend  the  whole  night ; 
hut  the  ostler  found,  in  the  morning,  the 
bottom  of  the  door  so  pecked  that,  had  it  net 
been  opened,  Ralph  would  in  another  hour 
have  made  himself  an  entrance. 

* Antipathy. — “ Gesner  has  called  the 
common  rook  {Corvis  fntgf/egus)  a corn- 
eating bird.  Linnaeus  has  somewhat  light- 
ened this  epithet  by  considering  it  only  as  a 
gatherer  of  corn  : to  neither  of  which  names 
do  I believe  it  entitled,  as  it  appears  to 
live  solely  upon  grubs,  various  insects,  am) 
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crow  is  about  the  size  of  the  two  former.  The  breast,  belly,  back,  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  being  of  a pale  ash-colour;  the  head  and  wuigs  glossed  over 
with  a line  blue.  He  is  a bird  of  passage,  visiting  this  kingdom  in  the  beginning 
of  winter  and  leaving  it  in  the  spring.  He  breeds,  however,  in  different  parts 
of  the  British  dominions ; and  his  nest  is  common  enough  in  trees  in  Ireland. 
The  jackdaw  is  black,  like  all  the  former,  but  ash-coloured  on  the  breast  and 
belly.  He  is  not  above  the  size  of  a pigeon.  He  is  docile  and  loquacious  : his 
head  being  large  for  the  size  of  his  body,  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  argues 
him  ingenious  and  crafty.  He  builds  in  steeples,  old  castles,  and  high  rocks, 
laying  live  or  six  eggs  in  a season.  The  Cornish  chough  is  like  a jackdaw,  but 
bigger,  and  almost  the  size  of  a crow.  The  feet  and  legs  are  long,  like  those  of 
a jackdaw,  but  of  a red  colour,  and  the  plumage  is  black  all  over.  It  frequents 
rocks,  old  castles,  and  churches,  by  the  sea-side,  like  the  daw,  and  with  the 
same  noisy  assiduity.  It  is  only  seen  along  the  western  coasts  of  England. 
These  are  birds  very  similar  in  their  manners,  feeding  on  grain  and  insects, 
living  in  society,  and  often  suffering  general  castigation  from  the  flock  for  the 
good  of  the  community. 

'Phe  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  woods  and  forests  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  man,  and  sometimes  makes  choice  of  groves  in  the  very  midst  of  cities  for  the 


place  of  its  retreat  and  security.  In  tl 

worms.  It  has  at  times  considerable  difficulty 
to  support  its  life ; for  in  a dry  spring  or 
summer  most  of  these  are  hidden  in  the  earth 
beyond  its  reach,  except  at  those  uncertain 
periods  when  the  grub  of  the  chaffer  is  to  be 
t'ound  : and  in  a hot  day  we  see  the  poor  birds 
jierambulating  the  fields,  and  wandering  by 
the  sides  of  the  highways,  seeking  for  and 
feeiling  upon  grasshoppers,  or  any  casual 
nourishment  that  may  be  found.  At  those 
times,  was  it  not  for  its  breakfast  of  dew- 
worms,  which  it  catches  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  as  it  is  appointed  the  earliest  of 
risers,  it  would  commonly  be  famished.  In 
the  hot  Slimmer  of  1825,  many  of  the  young 
brood  of  the  season  perished  from  want ; the 
inoruiugs  were  without  dew,  aud  consequently 
few  or  no  worms  were  to  be  obtained,  and 
we  found  them  dead  under  the  trees,  having 
expired  on  their  roostiugs.  It  was  jiarticu- 
larly  distressing,  for  no  relief  could  be  given, 
to  hear  the  constant  clamour  and  importunity 
of  the  young  for  food.  The  old  birds  seemed 
to  suffer  without  complaint ; but  the  wants 
of  their  offspring  were  expressed  by  the  un- 
ceasing cry  of  hunger,  and  pursuit  of  their 
jiarents  for  supply,  and  our  fields  were  scenes 
of  daily  restlessness  and  lament  Yet  amid 
all  this  distress,  it  was  pleasing  to  observe 
the  perseverance  of  the  old  birds  in  the  endea- 
vour to  relieve  their  famishing  families,  as 
many  of  them  remained  out  searching  for 
food  quite  in  the  dusk,  and  returning  to  their 
nests  long  after  the  usual  period  of  retiring. 
In  this  extremity  it  becomes  a plunderer,  to 
which,  by  inclination,  it  is  not  much  addicted, 
and  resorts  to  our  newly-set  potato  fields,  dig- 
ging out  the  cuttings.  Ranks  are  seen  sadly 
defective,  the  result  of  its  labours,  I fear ; and 
the  request  of  my  neighbours  now  and  then 
for  a bird  from  my  rookery  to  hang  up  in  ter- 
vuiuiu  iu  their  fields,  is  confirmatory  uf  its 


it  establishes  a kind  ol  legal  consti- 

bad  name.  In  autumn,  a ripe  pear  or  a wal- 
nut becomes  an  irresistible  temptation,  and  it 
will  occasionally  obtain  a good  share  of  these 
fruits.  In  hard  frost  it  is  pinched  again, 
visits  for  food  the  banks  of  streams,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  its  congener,  the  ‘ villain 
crow,’  becomes  a wayfaring  bird,  aud  ‘ seeks 
a dole  from  every  passing  steed.’  It  is  but 
simple  justice  to  these  often-censured  birds 
to  mention  the  service  that  they  at  times  per- 
form for  us  in  our  pasture  lands.  There 
is  no  plant  that  I endeavour  to  root  out 
with  more  persistency  in  these  places  than 
the  turfy  hair-grass  \Aira  caspitosu).  It 
abounds  in  all  the  colder  parts  of  our  grass 
lands,  increasing  greatly  when  undisturbed, 
and  worthless  itself,  overpawers  its  more 
valuable  neighbours.  The  larger  turfs  are 
pretty  well  got  rid  of;  but  multitudes  of  small 
roots  are  so  interwoven  with  the  pasture  her- 
bage that  we  cannot  separate  them  without 
injury ; and  these  our  persevering  rooks  stock 
up  for  us  in  such  quantities,  that  in  some 
seasons  the  fields  are  strewed  with  the  eradi- 
cated plants.  The  whole  so  torn  up  does  not 
exclusively  prove  to  be  the  hair,  but  infinitely 
the  larger  portion  consists  of  this  injurious 
plant.  The  object  of  the  bird  in  performing 
this  service  for  us,  is  to  obtain  the  larvse  of 
several  species  of  insects,  underground  feeders, 
that  prey  on  the  roots,  as  Liniianis  long  ago 
observed  upon  the  subject  of  the  little  nard 
grass  (Nardits  stricta).  This  benefit  is 
partly  a joint  operation : the  grub  eats  the 
root,  but  not  often  so  effectually  as  to  destroy 
the  plant,  which  easily  roots  itself  anew ; but 
the  rook  finishes  the  affair  by  pulling  it  up 
to  get  at  the  larvae,  and  thus  prevents  all 
vegetation  ; nor  do  I believe  that  the  bird 
ever  removes  a specimen  that  has  not  already 
been  eaten,  or  commenced  iqion,  by  the  cater- 
pillar.”  JOLUNAL  OV  A NAl'OltAUST. 
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tiitioii,  by  which  all  intruders  are  excluded  from  coming*  to  live  among  them, 
and  none  sufiered  to  build  but  acknowledged  natives  of  the  place.  1 have  often 
amused  myself  with  observing  their  plan  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the 
'1  emple,  that  looks  upon  a grove  where  they  have  made  a colony  in  the  midst 
ot  the  city.  At  the  commencement  of  spring,  the  rookery,  which  during  the 
continuance  ot  winter  seemed  to  have  been  deserted,  or  only  guarded  by  about 
live  or  SIX,  like  old  soldiers  in  a garrison,  now  begins  to  be  once  more  fre- 
quented, and  in  a short  time  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  is  fairly  com- 
menced. Where  these  numbers  resided  during  the  winter  is  not  easy  to  guess  ; 
perhaps  in  the  trees  of  hedgerows,  to  be  nearer  their  food.  In  spring,  however, 
they  cultivate  their  native  trees ; and,  in  the  places  where  they  were  themselves 
hatched,  they  prepare  to  propagate  a future  progeny.''’ 


(The  Rook.) 


• Rooks. — Rooks  appear  to  have  a 
language  amongst  themselves,  which 
is  understood  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity ; and  a peculiar  note  from  a bird 
set  to  watch  and  to  warn  them  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  them  take  flight,  and  always 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that , from 
which  the  danger  is  apprehended. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  rook,  which  is  peculiar  to  that 
bird,  aiul  does  him  no  little  credit : it 
is  the  distress  which  they  exhibit 
when  one  of  them  has  been  killed  or 
wounded  by  a gun.  They  continue  to 
hover  round,  or  sometimes  making  a 
dart  from  the  air  close  up  to  him,  ap- 
parently try  to  find  out  the  reason  why 
he  does  not  follow  them  : — 

“ While  circling  round  ana  round. 

They  call  their  lifeless  comrade  from  the  ground." 

When  one  considers  the  instinctive  care 
with  which  rooks  avoid  any  one  carrying  a 
gun,  and  which  is  so  evident,  that  1 have 
olten  heard  country  people  remark  that  they 
can  smell  gunpowder,  it  is  surprising : that  it 
is  the  instrument,  and  not  the  man,  which 
they  avoid,  is  evident  from  their  following  the 
heels  of  the  peaceable  ploughman  along  the 
furrow. — Jksse’s  Gi.eaninos. 

Stratauem. — Wilson,  in  his  American 
Ornithology,  says  that  crows  have  been  em- 
ployed to  catch  crows  by  the  following  stra- 
tagem ; — A live  crow  is  pinned  by  the  wings 
down  to  the  ground,  on  his  back,  by  means 
of  two  sharp  forked  sticks.  Thus  situated, 
his  cries  are  loud  and  incessant,  particularly 
if  any  crows  are  in  view.  These,  sweeping 
down  about  him,  are  instantly  grappled  and 
held  fast  by  the  prostrate  prisoner,  with  the 
same  instinctive  impulse  (hat  urges  a drown- 
ing person  to  grasp  at  everything  within  his 
reach.  The  game  being  disengaged  from 
his  clutches,  the  trap  is  again  ready  for  ano- 
ther experiment.' 

Rookery  Statistics. — The  average,  num- 
ber of  rooks’  nests,  during  the  last  four  years, 
in  the  avenue  of  Hamjiton  Court  Park,  has 
been  750.  Allowing  three  young  birds  and 
a pair  of  old  ones  to  each  nest,  the  numbers 


would  amount  to  3,750.  They  are  very  jiarti- 
cular  that  none  of  their  society  build  away 
from  the  usual  line  of  trees.  A pair  of  rooks 
did  so  this  spring  (1832),  and  when  their 
nest  was  nearly  flnished,  at  least  fifty  others 
came  and  demolished  it  in  a few  minutes. 

Crows  sometimes  choose  odd  places  to 
build  in,  and  where  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  the  nest  of  a bird  of  social 
habits.  Dr.  Mitchell  says  that  a few  years 
ago  a pair  of  crows  built  their  nest  between 
the  wings  of  the  dragon  of  Bow  Church,  in 
Loudon.  They  remained  there  till  the  steeple 
required  repairs.  Another  pair  built  their 
nest  on  the  top  of  the  large  plane-tree  in 
Wood-street,  Cheapside.  A few  seasons  ago, 
a hawk  built  its  nest  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Another  of  the  falcon  tribe  had  its 
nest,  a few  years  ago,  in  the  top  of  the  stee- 
ple of  Spitalfields-church.  Some  years  ago, 
Hone  informs  us  in  his  Every  Day  Book, 
there  were  several  large  elm  trees  in  (ho 
college  garden  behind  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  in  Doctors’  Commons,  in  which  a 
number  of  rooks  had  taken  up  their  abode, 
forming,  in  ajipearance,  a sort  of  convocation 
of  aerial  ecclesiastics.  A young  gentleman 
who  lodged  in  an  attic,  and  was  their  close 
neighbour,  frequently  entertained  himself 
with  thinning  this  covey  of  black  game  by 
means  of  a cross-bow.  On  the  opjiosite  side 
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Tliey  keep  together  in  pairs  ; and  when  the  offices  of  courtship  are  over,  they, 
prepare  for  making  their  nests  and  laying.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  place  are 
all  already  provided  : the  nest  which  served  them  for  years  before,  with  a little 
trimming  and  dressing  will  serve  very  well  again  ; the  diflficidty  of  nestling  lies 
only  upon  the  young  ones  who  have  no  nest,  and  must,  therefore,  get  up  one  as 
well  as  they  eau.  But  not  only  the  materials  are  wanting,  but  also  the  place  in 
which  to  Hx  ib  Every  part  of  a tree  will  not  do  for  this  purpose,  as  some 
branches  may  not  be  sufficiently  forked;  others  may  not  be  sufficiently  strong; 
and  still  others  may  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  rockings  of  the  wind.  I'he 
male  and  female  upon  this  occasion  are,  for  some  days,  seen  examining  all  the 
trees  of  the  grove  very  attentively ; and,  when  they  have  fixed  upon  a branch 
that  seems  fit  for  their  purpose,  tliey  continue  to  sit  upon  and  observe  it  very 
sedulously  for  two  or  three  days  longer.  The  place  being  thus  determined; 
upon,  they  begin  to  gather  the  materials  for  their  nest;  such  as  sticks  and 
fibrous  roots,  which  they  regularly  dispose  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  J3ut 
here  a new  and  most  unexpected  obstacle  arises.  It  often  happens  that  the 
young  couple  have  made  choice  of  a place  too  near  the  mansion  of  an  older  pair,, 
who  do  not  choose  to  be  incommoded  by  such  troublesome  neighbours.  A 
quarrel,  therefore,  instantly  ensues,  in  which  the  old  ones  are  always  victorious. 

The  youn^  couple,  thus  expelled,  are  obliged  again  to  go  through  the  fatigues, 
of  deliberatingj  examining,  and  choosing ; and  having  taken  care  to  keep  their 
due  distance,  the  nest  begins  again,  and  their  industry  deserves  commendation. 
But  their  alacrity  is  often  too  great  in  the  beginning : they  soon  grow  weary  of 
bringing  the  materials  of  their  nest  from  distant  places;  and  they  very  easily 
perceive  that  sticks  may  be  provided  nearer  home,  with  less  honesty  indeed,  but 
some  degree  of  address.  Away  they  go,  therefore,  to  pilfer  as  fast  as  they  can  ; and 
wherever  they  see  a nest  unguarded,  they  take  care  to  rob  it  of  the  very  choicest 
sticks  of  which  it  is  composed.  But  these  thefts  never  go  unpunished ; and, 
probably,  upon  complaint  being  made  there  is  a general  punishment  inflicted. 
I have  seen  eight  or  ten  rooks  come  upon  such  occasions,  and,  setting  upon  the 
iievv  nest  of  the  young  couple  all  at  once,  tear  it  in  pieces  in  a moment. 

Jn  some  countries  these  birds  are  considered  as  a benefit,  in  others  as  a 
nuisance:  their  chief  food  is  the  w'orm  of  the  dorbeetle  and  corn;  thus  they  may 
be  said  to  do  as  much  service  by  destroying  that  noxious  in.sect,  as  they  do 
injury  by  consuming  the  produce  of  the  husbandman’s  industry. 

To  this  tribe  of  the  crow  kind  some  foreign  sorts  might  be  added:  1 will  take 
notice  only  of  one,  which,  from  tlie  extraordinary  size  and  fashion  of  its  bill, 
must  not  be  passed  in  silence.*  This  is  the  Calao,  or  horned  Indian  raven. 


lived  a curious  old  civilian,  who,  observing 
from  his  study  that  the  rooks  often  dropped 
senseless  from  their  perch,  or  as  it  may  be 
said  without  a figure,  hopp'd  the  twig,  set 
his  wits  to  work  to  discover  the  cause.  It 
was  probably  during  a profitless  time  of 
peace,  and  the  doctor  having  plenty  of  leisure, 
weighed  the  matter  over  and  over,  till  he  was 
at  length  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a great 
ornithological  discoveiy,  that  its  promulgation 
would  give  wings  to  his  fame,  and  that  he 
was  fated  by  means  of  these  rooks  to  say 
“Volito  vivas  per  ora  virum.” 

His  goose-quill  and  foolscap  were  quickly 
in  rerpiisition,  and  he  actually  wrote  a treatise, 
stating  circumstantially  what  he  had  seen, 
and,  in  conclusion,  giving  it  as  the  settled 
conviction  of  his  mind,  that  rooks  were  sub- 
ject to  the  falling  sickness. — Every  Day 
Hook. 

* American  Crows. — The  vulltcr  atratns, 
«r  carriou-a'>w  of  America,  differs  materially 


from  the  bird  so  common  in  England.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Audubon  : — 

In  the  cities  where  they  are  protected  they 
enter  the  very  kitchen,  and  feed  on  whatever 
is  thrown  to  them,  even  on  vegetables.  If 
unmolested,  they  will  remain  on  the  same 
premises  for  months,  flying  to  the  roof  at 
dusk  to  spend  the  night.  Six  or  seven  ate 
often  seen  standing  in  cold  weather  round  the 
funnel  of  a chimney,  apparently  enjoying  the 
heat  from  the  smoke. 

Notwithstanding  the  penalties  imposed  by 
law,  a number  of  those  birds  are  destro3'ed 
on  account  of  their  audacious  pilfering.  They 
seize  young  pigs  as  great  dainties.  They 
watch  the  cackling  hen  in  order  to  get  the 
fresh  egg  from  her  nest ; and  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  swallow  a brood  of  3'oung  ducks. 
In  order  to  keep  them  from  the  roofs  of 
houses,  where  their  dung  is  detrimental,  the 
inhabitants  guard  the  top  with  broken  pieces 
of  glass  fastened  in  mortar,  and  they  often 
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■wliich  exceeds  the  oommon  raven  in  size  and  habits  of  depredation.  But  what 
he  dilTers  in  from  all  other  birds  is  the  beak,  which,  by  its  length  and  curvature 
at  the  end,  appears  designed  for  rapine  ; but  then  it  has  a kind  of  born  standing 
out  from  the  top,  which  looks  somewhat  like  a second  bill,  and  gives  this  bird, 
otherwise  fierce  and  ugly,  a very  formidable  appearance.  The  horn  springs  out 
of  the  forehead,  and  grows  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bill,  being  of  great  bulk ; so 
that  near  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches  broad,  not  unlike  the  horn  of  the  rhino 
ceros,  but  more  crooked  at  the  tip.  Were  the  body  of  the  bird  answerable  in 
size  to  the  head,  the  calao  would  exceed  in  magnitude  even  the  vulture  or  the 
eagle.  But  the  head  and  beak  are  out  of  all  proportion,  the  body  being  not 
much  larger  than  that  of  a hen.  Yet  even  here  there  are  varieties ; for  in  such 
of  those  birds  as  come  from  different  parts  of  Africa  the  body  is  proportionable 
to  the  beak  ; in  such  as  come  from  the  Molucca  Islands,  the  beak  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  body.  Of  what  use  this  extraordinary  excrescence  is  to  the  bird 
is  not  easy  to  determine  : it  lives,  like  others  of  its  kind,  upon  carrion,  and 
seldom  has  a living  enemy  to  cope  with.  Nature  seems  to  sport  in  the  produc- 
tion of  many  animals,  as  if  she  were  willing  to  exhibit  iiistances  as  well  of  variety 
as  economy  in  their  formation.^ 


kill  them  by  throwing  boiling  water  upon 
them.  No  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  these 
birds  are  daily  fed  by  the  city  of  Natchez. 

Like  all  other  cowards,  these  birds  only 
fight  violently  when  urged  ou  by  hunger  or 
imminent  danger,  gradually  augmenting  to 
a high  pitch  ; but  then  they  make  amends  by 
beating  their  conquered  adversary  to  death  if 
in  their  power.  When  busily  engaged  with  a 
dead  carcass,  they  often  jump  against  one 
another  with  bills  and  legs,  striking  like  a 
common  fowl ; and  if  in  the  attack  one  over- 
throws the  other,  the  victor  will,  without 
scruple,  and  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner, 
pick  his  naked  head  till  it  becomes  clotted 
with  blood.  When  any  crow  gains  such  an 
advantage,  the  victor  is  assisted  by  several 
others,  who  appear  to  engage  in  the  conflict 
solely  because  there  seems  to  be  no  danger. 

These  birds  are  subject  to  a particular  dis- 
ease that  I never  remarked  in  the  vttUur 
aura.  It  consists  of  a kind  of  itchiiq;  wart, 
which  often  covers  the  whole  of  the  skin  of 
their  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  having  a 
reddish  appearance,  and  suppurating  with  a 
very  fetid,  greenish  humour.  The  bird  thus 


afflicted  scratches  these  warts  almost  con- 
stantly; and  the  more  irritated,  the  larger 
they  grow.  In  every  one  of  these  warts  I 
have  found  fastened,  as  a common  leech  to 
the  real  skin,  a small  worm,  very  like  some  of 
those  which  torment  certain  rjuadnipeds,  par- 
ticularly, in  this  country,  the  common  grey 
squirrel.  I never  could  ascertain  if  these 
parasites  killed  the  birds,  but  I am  certain 
that  many  die  during  winter,  or  through  some 
means  to  me  unknown.  These  worms  are 
killed  by  the  bird,  as  I have  found  many  of 
the  warts  dried,  although  large,  but  without 
any  tenant,  after  a continuance  of  cold  wea- 
ther. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  continued 
filth  attached  to  the  head  of  these  birds,  after 
being  immersed  in  the  decayed  flesh  of  the 
animals  they  feed  on,  occasions  their  birth. 
I have  obseived  this  to  take  place  generally 
with  the  younger  carrion-crows,  wlio,  fronr 
the  tenderness  of  their  skin,  are  probably 
mure  liable  to  these  vermin,  and  the  older 
ones  probably  clear  themselves  of  them  more 
easily,  as  their  skulls  and  skins  become 
tougher. — Akcana  ov  Science,  1828. 


* Courts  or  Justice 
AUONO  Crows.— Those  ex- 
traordinary assemblies,  which 
may  be  called  crow  courts, 
are  observed  here  (in  the 
Feroe  Islands)  as  well  as  in 
the  Scotch  isles  ; they  collect 
in  great  numbers,  a.s  it  they 
had  been  all  summoned  for  the 
occasion.  A few  of  the  flock 
sit  with  drooping  heads— 
others  seem  as  grave  as  if 
they  were  judges  ; and  some 
are  exceedingly  active  and 
iicisy,  like  lawyers  and  wit- 
nesses ; in  the  course  ot  about 
an  hour  the  company  gene- 
rally disperse,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  after  they  have 
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CHAP.  III. 


THE  MAGPIE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


There  are  snch  a variety  of  birds  tliat  may  be  distributed  under  this  head,  that 
we  must  not  expect  very  precise  ideas  of  any.  To  have  a straig^ht,  strong  bill, 
legs  formed  for  hopping,  a body  of  about  the  size  of  a magpie,  and  party- 
coloured  plumage,  are  the  only  marks  by  which  I must  be  contented  to  distin- 
guish this  numerous  fantastic  tribe-,  that  add  to  the  beauty,  though  not  to  the 
harmony  of  our  landscapes.  In  fact,  their  chattering  every  where  disturbs  the 
melody  of  the  lesser  warblers  ; and  their  noisy  courtship  not  a little  damps  the 
song  of  the  linnet  and  the  nightingale. 

However,  we  have  very  few  of  this  kind  in  our  woods  compared  to  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  line.  There  they  not  only  paint  the  scene  with  the 
beauty  and  the  variety  of  their  plumage,  but  stun  the  ear  with  their  vociferation. 
In  those  luxurious  forests,  the  singing  birds  are  scarce  ever  heard,  but  a 
hundred  varieties  of  the  pie,  the  jay,  the  roller,  the  chatterer,  and  the  toucan, 
are  continually  in  motion,  and  with  their  illusive  mockeries  disturb  or  divert 
the  spectator,  as  he  happens  to  be  disposed. 

The  MAGPIE  is  the  chief  of  fliis  kind  with  us,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a description.  Indeed,  were 
its  other  accomplishments  equal 
to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could 
be  put  in  competition.  Its 
black,  its  white,  its  green  and 
purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded 
combination  of  the  glosses  on 
its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  any  that 
adorn  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  But  it  has  too 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a beau 
to  depreciate  these  natural  per- 
fections : vain,  restless,  loud, 
and  quarrelsome,  it  is  an  un- 
welcome intruder  every  where ; 
and  never  misses  an  opportu- 
nity, when  it  finds  one,  of  doing  (Tlie 

mischief. 

In  all  its  habits  it  discovers  a degree  of  instinct  unusual  to  other  birds.  Its 
ne.st  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  composed  than  for  the 
place  the  magpie  takes  to  build  it  in.-^  he  nest  is  usually  placed  conspicuous 


flown  away,  to  find  one  or  two  left  dead  on 
the  spot. — Sandt’s  Descuiption  op  Fekoe 

Isi.AND.S. 

Dr.  Edmonstono,  in  his  View  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  says  that  sometimes  the  crow 
court,  or  meeting,  does  not  appear  to  be  com- 
plete before  the  expiration  of  a day  or  two, 
crows  coming  from  all  cpiarters  to  the  sessions. 
As  soon  as  they  have  all  arrived,  a very  general 
noise  ensues,  the  business  of  the  court  is 
opened,  and  shortly  after,  they  all  fall  upon 
one  or  two  individual  crows  (who  are  sup- 


posed to  have  been  condemned  by  their  peers), 
and  put  them  to  death.  When  the  execution 
is  over,  they  quietly  disperse. 

* Maqpiks’  Nests. — “ Amongst  our  large# 
birds,  the  magpie  excels  all  her  congeners  in 
architectural  skill.  Several  of  the  older  natu- 
ralists were  inclined  to  attribute  to  her  more 
ingenuity  than  facts  will  corroborate.  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  for  example,  says  she  not  only 
constructs  two  passages  for  her  nest,  one  for 
entering,  and  another  for  going  out,  but  fre- 
quently makes  two  nests  cu  contiguous  trees, 
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■enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  some  hawthorn  bush,  or  on  the  top  of  some  high 
tree.  The  place,  however,  is  always  found  difficult  of  access  ; for  the  tree 
pitched  upon  usually  grows  in  some  thick  hedgerow,  fenced  by  brambles  at 
the  root ; or  sometimes  one  of  the  higher  bushes  is  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  place  is  thus  chosen  as  inaccessible  as  possible  to  men,  the  next  care 
is  to  tence  the  nest  above,  so  as  to  defend  it  from  all  the  various  enemies  of  air. 
Tlie  kite,  the  crow,  and  the  sparrow-hawk,  are  to  be  guarded  against ; as  their 
nests  have  been  sometimes  plundered  by  the  magpie,  so  it  is  reasonably  feared 
that  tliey  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  rebiliate.  To  prevent  this,  the 
magpie’s  nest  is  built  with  surprising  labour  and  ingenuity. 

'I'he  body  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  hawthorn  branches  ; the  thorns  sticking 
outward,  but  well  united  together  by  their  mutual  insertions.  Within  it  is 
lined  with  fibrous  roots,  wool,  and  long  grass,  and  then  nicely  plastered  all 
round  with  mud  and  clay.  Tlie  body  of  the  nest  being  thus  made  firm  and 
commodious,  the  next  work  is  to  make  the  canopy  which  is  to  defend  it  above. 
This  is  composed  of  the  sharpest  thorns,  woven  together  in  such  a manner  as  to 
deny  all  entrance  exceiit  at  the  door,  which  is  just  large  enough  to  permit 
egress  and  regress  to  the  owners.  In  this  fortress  the  male  and  female  hatch 
and  bring  up  their  brood  with  security,  sheltered  from  all  attacks  but  those  of 
the  climbing  schoolboy,  who  often  finds  his  torn  and  bloody  hands  too  dear  a 
price  for  the  eggs  or  the  young  ones.  The  magpie  lays  six  or  seven  eggs,  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  spotted  with  brown. 

’riiis  bird,  in  its  domestic  state,  preserves  its  natural  character  with  strict 
propriety.  The  same  noisy,  mischievous  habits  attend  it  to  the  cage  that 
marked  it  in  the  woods ; and  being  more  cunning,  so  it  is  also  a more  docile 
bird  than  any  other  foken  into  keeping.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  teaching  it 
to  speak,  have  a foolish  custom  of  cutting  its  tongue,  which  only  puts  the  poor 
animal  to  pain,  without  improving  its  speech  in  the  smallest  degree.  Its 
speaking  is  soinetimes  very  distinct ; but  its  sounds  are  too  thin  and  sharp  to 
be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  human  voice,  which  the  hoarse  raven  and  parrot 
can  counterfeit  more  exactly.’’’ 


■with  the  design  of  misleading  plunderers, 
who  may  as  readily  choose  the  empty  nest 
as  the  one  containing  the  eggs,  on  the  same 
principle  that  Dionysius  the  tyrant  had  thirty 
sleeping  rooms.  Others  maintain  that  the 
opening  opposite  the  passage  is  for  the  tail 
of  the  mother  bird  when  hatching.  Before 
speculating  on  the  use  of  this,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  ascertain  its  existence ; for 
among  the  numerous  magpies’  nests  we  have 
seen,  (two  very  i)erfect  ones  are  now  before 
us,)  the  alleged  second  opening  is  by  no 
means  apparent,  though  in  some  instances 
the  twigs  may  appear  more  loosely  woven 
than  in  others,  but  seldom  so  much  so,  we 
think,  as  to  permit  a passage  to  the  bird.” — 
Rennie  on  tiie  Aucuitectuke  oe  Bikus. 

Haunts  oe  Magpies. — There  is  consider- 
able discrepancy  in  the  accounts  given  by 
naturalists  of  the  haunts  of  the  magpie. 
“The tall  tangled  hedgerow,” says  Mr.  Knapp, 
“ the  fir  grove,  or  the  old,  well  wooded  in- 
closure constitute  i(s  delight,  as  there  alone 
its  large,  daik  nest  has  any  chance  of  es- 
caping observation.” — Jouknai.  oe  a Natu- 
ralist. 

“ It  always  builds  a solitary  nest  either  in 
a thorn  bush,  or  on  some  lofty  elm,  and 
Bometimes  on  an  apple-tree : it  does  not 


often  build  very  near  dwelling  houses,  but  a 
remarkable  exception  to  this  has  lately  oc- 
curred in  Somersetshire,  at  Huntspill;  a 
magpie  not  only  having  built  its  nest  on  a 
tree  a very  short  distance  from  a dwelling 
house,  but  it  occupied  the  same  nest  two 
years  successively. — Jennings. 

Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  speaking,  we 
apprehend,  of  its  habits  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  America,  says  “ it  generally  selects  a 
tall  tree  adjoining  the  farm-house  for  its 
nest,  which  is  placed  amongst  the  highest 
branches. 

* The  Maid  and  Magpie. — A bell- 
founder,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Jean  en  Greve, 
at  Paris,  having  lost  from  time  to  time  seve- 
ral silver  spoons,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
at  length  suspected  his  servant  maid  to  be 
the  thief ; and  in  order  to  satisfy  himself, 
and  to  detect  her,  if  jiossible,  he  laid  a couple 
of  silver  trinkets  in  an  apartment  to  which 
himself,  his  wife,  and  the  said  servant,  were 
the  only  person#  who  had  access.  On  tlie 
following  day  the  trinkets  were  missing,  and 
suspicion  of  course  fell  on  the  maid.  The 
master  ipiestioned  her  as  to  her  having  beuii 
in  the  room  j the  girl  hesitated  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  in  a faltering  tone  of  voice, 
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To  this  tribe  <vc  may  refer  the  JAY,  which  is  one  of  the  most  'beautiful  of  the 
British  birds.  The  forehead  is 
•white,  strenked  with  black;  the 
head  is  covered  with  very  lonp 
feathers,  %vhioh  it  can  erect 
into  a crest  at  pleasure  ; the 
whole  neck,  back,  breast,  and 
belly,  are  of  a faint  purpks 
dashed  vvith  grey  ; the  wings 
are  most  beautifully  barred 
with  a lovely  blue,  black,  and 
white ; the  tail  is  black,  and 
the  feet  of  a pale  brown. 

Like  tin*  magpie,  it  feeds  upon  , , -i 

fruits,  will  kill  small  birds,  and  IS  extreme  y docile. 

To  this  class  may  be  added  a numerous  list  from  all  the  tropical  lorests  of  tb« 
east  and  west;  where 


* 


the  birds  are  remarkable 
for  discordant  voices 
and  brilliant  plumage.  1 
will  fix  only  upon  one, 
which  is  the  most  singu- 
lar of  all  the  feathered 
creation.  '^I'his  is  the 
TOUCAN,  a bird  of  the 
pie  kind,  whose  bill  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the 
rest  of  its  whole  body. 

Of  this  extraordinary 
bird  tliere  are  four  or  five 
varieties.  I will  only 
describe  the  red-bcaked 
toucan ; and  as  the  figure 
of  this  bird  makes  the 


(The  Toucan.) 

principal^part^on^^  through  all  the  minutiae  of  its  singular  confor- 

maLn.  It  is  about  the  size  of,  and  shaped  like,  a jackdaw,  with  a large  head  to 


said  she  TumembeTcd  to  have  opened  the 
door  of  that  room  to  admit  the  air,  hut  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  things  lost.  This  reply 
seemed  to  confiim  her  master  more  in  his 
opinion  of  her  guilt ; he  accordingly  had  her 
taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  she  was  tully 

committed  for  trial.  _ r i • 

After  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  trial,  in 
which  the  passions  and  jirejudices  of  the 
judges  and  accusers,  hut  too  frequently  usurp 
the  seat  of  impartial  investigation,  she  was 
found  guilty  of  the  alleged  crime,  and  suf- 
fered death  accordingly.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  bell-tounder  was  sent  for  to  arrange 
and  repair  the  church-bells  ; and  on  entering 
the  steeple  to  examine  the  same,  he  was 
much  surprised  to  find  a favourite  magpie  he 
hud  kept  about  his  house,  perched  up  near 
the  church  clock.  Struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  old  inmate  in  so  uncommon  a 
place,  he  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the 
same  ; to  satisfy  himself  he  therelore  called 
the  hiid  by  its  name,  Mag ! Mag ! The 


bird  then  hopped  a few  paces  towards  the 
man,  sloppwl  suddenly,  ruffled  up  his  plu- 
mage, chattered  in  his  way,  and  then  fled 
away  to  a hole  in  the  roof.  Curiosity'  led  the 
man  to  follow  it ; but  what  words  can  express 
his  astonishment  and  confusion,  when  he  be- 
held deposited  in  a corner  of  the  hole,  the 
identical  articles  for  which  the  jHior  unfortu- 
nate girl  lost  her  life,  and  several  others  ho 
had  missed  at  different  times. 

The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  affair  was 
soon  publicly  known.  The  people,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  threatened 
vengeance  on  the  girl’s  accusers  and  judges, 
and  to  prevent  those  serious  consequences  so 
much  apprehended,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
appease  the  multitude  by  an  order  that  ninss 
should  be  said,  and  a solemn  Domine  exavdi 
offered  up  for  the  peace  of  her  soul,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Jean  en  Greve,  where  this  triv- 
gedy  is  recorded,  and  where  virgins  of  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  repair  aiiiiually 
at  midnight,  dressed  in  robes  of  the  whitest 
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support  its  monstrous  bill  this  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  point, 
13  six  inches  and  half ; and  its  breadth,  in  the  thickest  part,  is  a little  more 
than  tvvo.^  Its  thickness  near  the  head  is  one  inch  and  a quarter ; and  it  is  a 
little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap,  the  under  side  being  round  also  ; 
the  whole  of  the  bill  extremely  slight,  and  a little  thicker  tlian  parchment.  '^I'he 
upper  chap  is  of  a bright  yellow,  except  on  each  side,  which  is  of  a fine  scarlet 
colour;  as  is  also  the  lower  chap,  except  at  the  base,  which  is  purple.  Between 
hill  there  is  a black  line  of  separation  all  round  the  base  of  the 
hpl  > in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  nostrils  are  placed,  and  are  almost  covered 
with  leathers ; which  has  occasioned  some  writers  to  say,  that  the  toucan  has  no 
nostrils  Round  the  eyes,  on  each  side  of  the  head,  is  a space  of  bluish  skin, 
void  of  feathers,  above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a white  spot  on  each 
side  joining  to  the  base  of  the  upper  chap.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the 
back,  wings,  tail,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  black.  The  unde  side  of  the  head. 


lawn,  and  bearing  each  a branch  of  cypress 
to  sing  a requiem,  and  to  implore  the  divine 
protection  tor  the  innocent  sufferer.  The 
ceremony  is  still  commemorated,  and  is  called 
“ the  mass  of  the  magpie.”  A popular 
drama  is  likewise  founded  on  the  incident. 

Omen. — In  most  countries  the  magpie  is 
esteemed  a bird  of  omen.  In  various  parts 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  if  one 
of  these  birds  is  observed  flying  by  itself,  it  is 
accounted  by  the  vulgar,  ill  luck;  if  two,  they 
£orebu<le  something  fortunate,  aiul  so  on. 
There  is  a rude  rhyme  on  the  subject  wliich 
we  have  heard  in  Scotland  : 

One  is  joy. 

Two  is  grief, 

Tlirce  is  marriuge. 

Four  is  dualli. — Ed. 

* The  Beajc  ov  the  Toucan. — The  enor- 
mous beak  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  toucan  is  greatly  embarrassed 
by  this  extraordinary  provision  of  nature,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  those  active  movements 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  the  feathered 
race.  If  the  beak,  indeed,  were  constructed 
in  that  solid  manner  which  we  ordinarily  ob- 
serve in  birds  of  prey,  and  in  those  who  live 
upon  hard  substances,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  so  considerable  an  appendage 
weighing  down  the  unfortunate  bird’s  head, 
and  unfitting  it  for  upward  flight,  or  even  for 
ordinary  vision,  except  in  one  direction.  In 
that  case  the  toucan  must  have  been  doomed 
to  a grovelling  life  upon  the  earth,  perpetu- 
ally striving  to  use  its  brilliant  wings,  and 
longing  to  search  for  food  among  the  high 
branches  of  fniit-bearing  trees,  but  striving 
and  longing  in  vain.  This  would  not  have 
been  in  conformity  with  the  usual  harmony 
of  nature.;  and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  enor- 
mous beak,  we  find  the  toucans  flying  as 
nimbly  as  any  other  bird  from  tree  to  tree, 
perching  on  the  summits  of  the  very  highest, 
searching  for  fruit  with  restless  activity,  pur- 
suing smad  birds,  which,  it  is  now  aswr- 
tained,  form  part  of  their  food,  and  defending 
their  young  with  unremitting  vigilance 
against  serpents,  monkeys,  and  other  enemies. 


All  these  functions  of  their  existence  could 
not  have  been  performed  if  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  beak  were  equal  to  its  dimensions. 
But  it  is  not  so.  As  compared,  in  specific 
gravity,  with  the  beak  of  a hawk  for  instance, 
the  beak  of  the  toucan  may  be  said  to  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  a piece  of  pumice- 
stone  to  a piece  of  granite.  The  exterior  of 
the  beak  is  a spongy  tissue,  presenting  a 
number  of  cavities,  fanned  by  extremely  thin 
plates,  and  covered  with  a hard  coat  scarcely 
thicker.  This  remarkable  beak  forms  almost 
as  curious  and  wonderful  an  example  of  pecu- 
liar organization  as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant. 
We  are  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
uses ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
instrument  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  toucan’s  existence. 

The  toucans,  as  well  as  the  aracaris,  which 
they  greatly  resemble,  are  found  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  South  .America.  Their  plu- 
mage is  brilliant ; and  their  feathers  have 
been  employed  as  ornaments  of  dress  by  the 
ladies  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  Several  specimens 
have  been  kept  alive  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Broderip,  in  the  Zoological  Journal  for  Janu- 
ary, 1825,  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  a specimen  in  a small  menagerie,  whose 
habits  he  watched  with  great  care.  By  this 
examination  the  fact  was  established  that 
the  toucan  ordinarily  feeds  on  small  birds. 
The.  toucan  in  question,  upon  a goldfinch 
being  put  into,  his  cage,  would  instantly,  kill 
it  by  a squeeze  of  his  bill,  and  then  delibe- 
rately pull  his  prey  to  pieces,  swallowing 
every  portion,  not  excepting  the  beak  and 
the  legs.  Mr.  Broderip  states  that  the 
toucan  appeared  to  derive  the  greatest  satis- 
faction from  the  act  of  eatings  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the 
internal  part  of  the  beak.  lie  never  used  his 
foot  except  to  confine  his  prey  on  the  perch  ; 
the  beak  was  the  only  instrument  employed 
in  tearing  it  to  pieces.  It  appears,  also,  that 
this  bird  subjects  some  of  its  food  to  a second 
mastication  by  its  beak,  in  a manner  some 
what  resembling  the  similar  action  in  riupi- 
nating  animals. — k.E  Vait-lant’s  Hist.  Max 
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thront,  and  the  beginning  ol  the  breast,  are  while.  Between  the  white  on  tli* 
breast,  and  the  black  on  the  belly,  is  a space  of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a 
new  moon,  with  its  horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet,  and  claws,  are  of  an  ash- 
colour;  and  the  toes  stand  like  those  of  parrots,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

It  is  reported  by  travellers,  that  this  bird,  though  furnished  with  so  formidable 
a beak,  is  harmless  and  gentle,  being  so  easily  made  tame,  as  to  sit  and  hatch 
its  young  in  houses.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours  very  gree- 
dily, gorging  itself  in  such  a manner,  that  it  voids  it  crude  and  unconcocted. 
This,  however,  is  no  objection  to  the  natives  from  using  it  again;  they  even 
prefer  it  before  that  pepper  which  is  fresh  gathered  from  the  tree ; and  seem 
persuaded  that  the  strength  and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  qualified  by  the  bird,  and 
that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus  exhaused. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
toucan  lives  only  upon  a vegetable  diet;  and  in  a domestic  state,  to  which  it  is 
frequently  brought  in  the  warm  countries  where  it  is  bred,  it  is  seen  to  prefer 
such  food  to  all  other.  Pozzo,  who  bred  one  tame,  asserts  that  it  leaped  up 
and  down,  wagged  the  tail,  and  cried  with  a voice  resembling  that  of  a magpie. 
It  fed  upon  the  same  things  that  parrots  do  ; but  was  most  greedy  of  grapes, 
which,  being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown  into  the  air,  it  would  most 
dexterously  catch  before  they  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds,  was  hollow, 
and  upon  that  account  very  light,  so  that  it  had  but  little  strength  in  so  appa- 
rently formidable  a weapon ; nor  could  it  peck  or  strike  smartly  therewith. 
But  its  tongue  seemed  to  assist  the  efl'orts  of  this  unwieldy  machine : it  was  long 
thin,  and  flat,  not  unlike  one  of  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a dunghill  cock  ; 
this  it  moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or  six  inches  from  the  bill. 
It  was  of  a flesh  colour,  and  very  remarkably  fringed  on  each  side  with  very 
small  filaments,  exactly  resembling  a feather. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater  strength  than  the  thin,  hollow 
beak  that  contains  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is  only  a kind  of  sheath  for  this 
peculiar  instrument,  used  by  the  toucan,  not  only  in  making  itself  a nest,  but 
also  in  obtaining  its  provision.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  bird 
builds  its  nest  in  holes  of  trees,  which  have  been  previously  scooped  out  for 
this  purpose  ; and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  so  feeble  a bill  could  be  very  service- 
able in  working  upon  such  hard  materials. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  secures  its  young  better  from  external  injury 
-ban  the  toucan.  It  has  not  only  birds,  men,  and  serpents  to  guard  against,  but 
a numerous  tribe  of  monkeys,  still  more  prying,  mischievous,  and  hungry  than 
all  the  rest.  The  toucan,  however,  scoops  out  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  some 
tree,  leaving  only  a hole  large  enough  to  go  in  and  out  at.  There  it  sits,  with 
its  great  beak,  guarding  the  entrance ; and  if  the  monkey  ventures  to  ofl’er  a 
visit  of  curiosity,  the  toucan  gives  him  such  a welcome,  that  be  presently  thinks 
proper  to  pack  oft’,  and  is  glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

'riiis  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  South  America,  where  it  is 
in  great  request,  both  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  tender  and  nourish- 
ing, and  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  feathers  of  the  breast. 
The  skin  of  this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off,  and,  when  dry,  glue  to  their  cheeks; 
and  this  they  consider  as  an  irresistible  addition  to  their  beauty.* 

• The  Ruinoceuos  Bird. — This  curious 
bird  is  of  the  order  Piece,  or  Pies,  and  of  the 
genus  Buceros,  consisting  of  birds  of  rather 
large  size,  and  distinguished  by  the  dispro- 
portionate forms  of  their  beaks,  which  are 
often  still  further  remarkable  fur  some  kind 
of  large  prominence  on  the  upper  mandible. 
The  most  conspicuous  species  is  the  Buceros 
Rhinoceros  of  Linnaius,  commonly  called  the 
rhinoceros  bird. 

Its  general  size  is  that  of  a turkey,  but 
with  a much  mure  slenderly  proportioned 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE  WOODPECKER  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


We  come  now  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  WOODPECKER.S  ; a clas.s  casilj 
distinguishable  from  all  others,  both  for  their  peculiar  formation,  their  method 
of  procuring  food,  and  their 
manner  of  providing  a place  of 
safety  for  their  young.  Indeed, 
no  other  class  of  birds  seems 
more  immediately  formed  for 
the  method  of  life  they  pursue, 
being  fitted  by  nature,  at  all 
points,  for  the  peculiarity  of 
their  condition.  They  live 
chietly  upon  the  insects  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  trees ; 
and  for  this  purpose  are  fur- 
nished with  a straight,  hard, 
strong,  angular,  and  sharp  bill, 
made  for  piercing  and  boring. 

'J’hey  have  a tongue  of  a very 
great  length  ; round,  ending  in 
a sharp,  stiff',  bony  thorn,  den- 
tated  on  each  side,  to  strike 

ants  and  insects  when  dislodged  from  their  cells, 
strong,  for  the  purposes  of  climbing.'^ 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds,  and  many  varieties  in  each  kind.  They 
form  large  colonies  in  the  forests  of  every  part  of  the  world.  They  differ  in 
size,  colour,  and  appearance  ; and  agree  only  in  the  marks  above-mentioned, 
or  in  those  habits  which  result  from  so  peculiar  a conformation.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  descending  into  a minute  discrimination  of  every  species,  let  us 
take  one  for  a pattern,  to  which  all  the  rest  will  be  found  to  bear  the  strongest 
affinity.  Words  ran  but  feebly  describe  the  plumage  of  a bird;  but  it  is  the 
province  of  history  to  enter  into  a detail  of  every  animal’s  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations. 


(The  Black  WooJpccker.) 


Their  legs  arc  short  and 


body.  Its  colour  is  black,  with  the  tail  white, 
crossed  by  a black  bar : the  beak  is  of  enor- 
mous size,  of  a lengthened,  slightly  curved, 
and  pointed  shape,  and  on  the  upper  man- 
ditile,  towards  the  base,  is  an  extremely  large 
process,  equal  in  thickness  to  the  bill  itself, 
and  turning  upwards  and  backwards  in  the 
form  of  a thick,  shaqi-pointed  horn,  some- 
what resembling  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros. 
The  use  of  this  strange  proboscis  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  that  of  enabling  the  bird 
more  easily  to  tear  out  the  entrails  of  its  prey ; 
but  otheis  affirm  that  it  is  not  of  a predaceous 
nature,  feeding  only  on  vegetable  substances. 
This  l)ird  is  principidly  found  in  the  East 
Indian  Islands.  A remarkably  fine  specimen 
was  preserved  in  the  Leverian  Museum. — 
MiiiHOR,  vol.  xix. 

* WooupucKKR  Genus.  — Though  the 
woodpeckers  constitute  a very  natural  genus, 
and  all  ^appear  as  though  they  were  formed 
on  one  type,  yet  the  manners  of  some  spewes 


vary  considerably.  There  are  some  which  do 
not  climb,  although  their  organization  might 
lead  us  to  believe  they  did,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  live  on  the  ground  or  in  the  rocks. 

The  Pievs  Viridis  is  the  most  common 
species  in  Europe,  where  it  is  well  known, 
under  various  names,  derived  from  its  colour 
and  habits.  It  usually  abides  in  forests, 
which  it  causes  to  re-echo  with  its  harsh  and 
piercing  cries,  resembling  the  words  tiacacun, 
tiacacan,  which  are  heard  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  which  it  particularly  utters 
when  flying.  Beside  this,  its  usual  cry',  it 
has  a love-note,  which  in  some  sort  resembles 
a noisy  and  continued  burst  of  laughter, 
repeated  thirty  or  forty  times  in  succession. 
It  has  also  another  very  different  and  plain- 
tive cry,  which  the  peasants  in  some  places 
imagine  to  announce  the  approach  of  rain. 
This  bird  wants  the  intestines,  which  anato- 
mists call  the  ccecum — a circumstance  pecu- 
liar to  this  tribe  only. 
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Tlie  green  woodspite  or  woodpecker  is  called  the  rain-fowl  in  some  parts  of 
the  country ; because,  w hen  it  makes  a greater  noise  than  ordinary,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  foretell  rain.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a jay;  the  throat,  breast,  and 
belly  are  of  a pale  greenish  colour;  and  the  back,  neck,  and  covert  feathers  of 
the  wings  are  green.  But  tlie  tongue  of  this  little  animal  makes  its  most  distin- 
guished characteristic,  as  it  serves  for  its  support  and  defence.  As  was  said 
above,  the  woodpecker  feeds  upon  insects ; and  particularly  on  those  which 
arc  lodged  in  the  body  of  hollow  or  of  rotting  trees.  The  tongue  is  its  instru^ 
ment  for  killing  and  procuring  this  food;  which  cannot  be  found  in  great 
plenty.  This  is  round,  ending  in  a stiff,  sharp,  bony  tip,  dentated  on  both  sides 
like  the  beard  of  an  arrow ; and  this  it  can  dart  out  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  bill,  and  draw  it  in  again  at  pleasure.  Its  prey  is  thus  transfixed,  and  drawn 
into  the  bill,  which,  when  swallowed,  the  dart  is  again  launched  at  fresh  game. 
Nothing  has  employed  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  this  part  of  anatomy, 
more  than  tht  contrivance  by  which  the  tongue  of  this  bird  performs  its 
functions  with  such  great  celerity.  The  tongue  is  drawm  back  into  the  bill  by 
the  help  of  two  small,  round  cartilages,  fastened  into  the  fore-mentioned  bony  '■ 
tip,  and  running  along  the  length  of  the  tongue.  These  cartilages,  from  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  t^ke  a circuit  beyond  the  ears ; and  being  reflected  back-  wi 
wards  to  the  crown  pf  the  head,  make  a large  bow.  The  muscular,  spongy  ^ 
flesh  of  the  tongue,  incloses  these  cartilages,  like  a sheath  ; and  is  so  made  that  | 
it  may  be  extended  or  contracted  like  a worm.  'I’he  cartilages,  indeed,  have 
muscles  accompanying  them  along  their  whole  length  backwards.  But  there  is 
still  another  contrivance  ; for  there  is  a broad  muscle  joining  the  cartilages  to 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  which,  by  contracting  or  dilating,  forces  the  cartilages 
forward  through  the  tongue,  and  then  forces  the  tongue  and  all  through  the 
bill,  to  be  employed  for  the  animal’s  preservation,  in  piercing  its  prey. 

Such  is  the  instrument  with  which  this  bird  is  provided  ; and  this  the  manner 
in  which  this  instrument  is  employed.  When  a woodpecker,  by  its  natural 
sagacity,  finds  out  a rotten,  hollow  tree,  where  there  are  worms,  ants’  eggs,  or 
insects,  it  immediately  prepares  for  its  operations.  Resting  by  its  strong  claws,, 
and  leaning  on  the  thick  feathers  of  its  tail,  it  begins  to  bore  with  its  sharp, 
strong  beak,  until  it  disclo.ses  the  whole  internal  habitation.  Upon  this,  either 
through  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  its  prey,  or  with  a desire  to  alarm  the  insect 
colony,  it  sends  forth  a loud  cry,  which  th lows  terror  and  confusion  into  the 
whole  insect  tribe.  They  creep  hither  and  thither,  seeking  for  safety ; while 
the  bird  luxuriously  feasts  upon  them  at  leisure,  darting  its  tongue  with  unerring 
certainty,  and  devouring  the  whole  brood.’^ 


* The  IvoRY-nii.i.ED  Woodpecker. — 
Tins  majestic  and  formidable  species  in 
kirength  and  magnitude  stands  at  the  liend 
of  the  whole  class  of  woodpeckers  hitherto 
discovered.  He  may  be  called  the  king  or 
chief  of  his  tribe ; and  nature  seems  to  have 
designed  him  a distinguished  characteristic 
in  the  superb  carmine  crest  and  bill  of  po- 
lished ivory  with  which  she  has  ornamented 
him.  His  eye  is  brilliant  and  daring;  and 
his  whole  frame  so  admirably  adapted  for  his 
mode  of  life,  and  method  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence, as  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
examiner  the  most  reverential  ideas  of  the 
Creator.  His  manners  have  also  a dignity 
in  them  superior  to  the  common  heixl  of 
woodpeckers.  Trees,  shrubbery,  orchards, 
rails,  fence-posts,  and  old  prostrate  logs,  are 
alike  interesting  to  those;  but  the  royal 
hunter  now  before  us  scorns  the  humility  of 
such  situations,  and  seeks  the  most  towering 
trees  of  the  forest,  seeming  particularly  at- 


tached to  those  prodigious  cypress  swamps, 
whose  crowded,  giimt  sons  stretch  their  bare 
and  blasted  or  moss-hung  arms  midway  to 
the  skies.  In  these  almost  inaccessible 
recesses,  amid  ruinous  piles  of  impending 
timber,  his  trumpet-like  note  and  loud  strokes 
resound  through  the  solitary,  savage  wilds, 
of  which  he  seems  the  sole  lord  and  inhabi- 
tant. Wherever  he  frequents,  he  leaves  nume- 
rous monuments  of  his  industry  behind  him. 
We  there  see  enormous  pine  trees,  with  cart- 
loads of  bark  lying  around  their  roots,  and 
chips  of  the  trunk  itself,  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  half  a dozen  of  axe-men  had  been 
at  work  there  for  the  whole  morning.  The 
body  of  the  tree  is  also  disfigured  with  such 
numerous  and  so  large  excavations,  that  one 
can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  the  whole 
to  be  the  work  of  a woodpecker.  With  such, 
strength,  and  an  apparatus  so  powerful,  what 
havoc  might  he  not  commit,  if  numerous,  on 
the  most  useful  of  our  forest  treesj  and  yet,. 
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The  woodpecTcer,  however,  does  not  confine  its  depredations  solely  to  trees, 
nut  sometimes  lights  upon  the  ground,  to  try  its  fortune  at  an  ant-liill.  It  is  not 
so  secure  of  prey  there  as  in  the  former  case,  although  the  numbers  are  much 
greater.  They  lie  generally  too  deep  for  the  bird  to  come  at  them ; and  it  is 
obliged  to  make  up  by  stratagem  the  defect  of  power.  The  woodpecker  first 
goes  to  their  hills,  which  it  pecks,  in  order  to  call  them  abroad  ; it  then  thrusts 
out  its  long  red  tongue,  which  being  like  a worm,  and  resembling  their  usual 
prey,  the  ants  come  out  to  settle  upon  in  great  numbers;  however,  the  bird 
thatching  the  properest  opportunity,  withdraws  its  tongue  at  a jerk,  and  devours 
Ibe  devourers.  This  stratagem  it  continues  till  it  has  alarmed  their  fears,  or  till 
Sis  quite  satisfied.''^ 


with  all  these  appearances,  and  much  of  vul- 
gar prejudice  against  him,  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whetlier  he  is  at  all  injurious  ; or, 
at  least,  whether  his  exertions  do  not  contri- 
bute most  powerfully  to  the  protection  of  our 
limber.  Examine  closely  the  tree  where  he 
has  been  at  work,  and  you  will  soon  perceive 
that  it  is  neither  from  motives  of  mischief 
nor  amusement  that  he  slices  off'  the  bark  or 
digs  his  way  into  the  trunk : for  the  sound 
and  healthy  tree  is  the  least  object  of  his 
attention.  The  diseased,  infected  with  in- 
sects and  hastening  to  putrefaction,  are  hin 
favourites  ; there  the  deadly,  crawling  enemy 
have  formed  a lodgement,  between  the  bark 
and  tender  wood,  to  drink  up  the  very  vital 
part  of  the  tree.  It  is  the  ravages  of  these 
vermin  that  the  intelligent  proprietor  of  the 
forest  deplores,  us  the  sole  perpetrators  of  the 
destruction  of  his  timber.  Would  it  be  be- 
lieved that  the  larvae  of  an  insect  or  hy,  no 
larger  than  a grain  of  rice,  should  silently, 
and  in  one  season,  destroy  some  thousand 
acres  of  pine  trees,  many  of  them  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  a hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  Yet  whoever  passes  along  the 
higli-road  from  Georgetown  to  Charleston, 
in  South  Carolina,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  former  place,  can  have  striking  and  melan- 
choly proofs  of  this  fact.  In  some  places, 
the  whole  woods,  as  far  as  you  can  see  around 
you,  are  dead,  stripped  of  the  bark,  their 
wintry-looking  arms  and  bare  trunks  bleach- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  tumbling  in  ruins  before 
every  blast,  presenting  a frightfid  picture  of 
desolation.  And  yet  ignorance  and  prejudice 
stubbornly  persist  in  directing  their  indig- 
nation against  the  bird  now  before  us,  the 
constant  and  mortal  enemy  of  these  very  ver- 
min, as  if  the  hand  that  probed  the  wound 
to  extract  the  cause  should  be  equally  detested 
with  that  which  inflicted  it;  or  as  if  the 
thief-catcher  should  be  confounded  with  the 
thief.  — Wilson,  Amekican  Ohnitiioi.ogy. 

* The  Wryneck. — There  is  a close  ana- 
logy  between  the  wiyneck  ( Yu7i,v')  and  the 
woodpeckers,  in  the  extensibility  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  position  of  the  toes ; but 
they  differ  in  the  want  of  the  piercing  bill. 
The  wiyneck  ( Yunx  ToKfuilla),  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  genus,  derives  that  name 
troin  a habit  of  turning  its  neck  with  a slow 


undulating  motion,  like  that  of  a serpent, 
turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing 
its  eyes ; this  movement  appears  to  be  tho 
result  cf  surprise,  terror,  or  astonishment,  at 
the  sight  of  some  novel  object.  It  is  also  an 
effort  which  the  bird  appears  to  make  to  dis- 
engage itself  when  it  is  held  ; but  as  it  exe- 
cutes it  equally  in  a state  of  liberty,  and  as 
the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the  same 
habit,  it  is  clear  it  must  be  the  result  of  a 
peculiar  conformation. 

The  wryneck  is  a solitary  bird,  which  voy- 
ages and  lives  alone,  except  during  the  season 
of  love,  in  which  it  is  seen  in  society  with 
its  female.  It  arrives  in  these  countries  alone, 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  departs  in  the 
same  manner  in  September.  It  crooks  itself 
to  the  trunk  of  a tree,  but  does  not  climb, 
though  its  feet  seem  conformed  for  that  mo- 
tion, like  those  of  the  woodpeckers.  It  even 
seldom  perches,  except  for  tlie  purpose  of 
going  to  sleep.  It  is  most  frequently  seen 
on  the  ground,  where  it  collects  its  food ; it 
darts  its  long  tongue  into  an  ant-hill,  and 
draws  it  out  loaded  with  those  insects.  The 
female  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  in  the  dust  of  rotten  wood.  This 
species,  without  being  numerous,  is  extended 
throughout  all  Europe,  from  Greece  to  Lap- 
land. 

Characteristics. — The  abject  and  de- 
graded character  which  the  Count  de  Buffbn, 
with  equal  eloqtience  and  absurdity,  has  drawn 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  woodpeckers,  belongs 
not  to  the  elegant  and  sprightly  bird  now 
before  us  {Piciis  Aw'utics,  Gold-winged 
Woodpecker).  How  far  it  is  applicable  to 
any  of  them  will  be  examined  hereafter.  He 
is  not  “ constrained  to  drag  out  an  insipid 
existence  in  boring  the  bark  luid  hard  fibres 
of  trees  to  extract  his  prey,”  for  he  frequently 
finds  in  the  loose,  mouldering  ruins  of  an  old 
stump  (the  capital  of  a nation  of  pismires) 
more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a 
whole  week.  He  cannot  be  said  to  “ lead  a 
mean  and  gloomy  life,  without  an  intermis- 
sion of  labour,”  who  usually  feasts  by  the 
first  peep  of  dawn,  and  spends  the  early  and 
sweetest  hours  of  morning  on  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  tallest  trees,  calling  on  his  mate 
or  companions,  or  pursuing  and  gambolling 
with  them  round  the  larger  limbs  and  body 
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The  woodpecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its  nest  with  feathers  or  straw ; its  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  hole,  without  any  tliitig  to  keep  them  warm,  except  tlie 
heat  of  the  parent’s  body,  llieir  number  is  generally  five  or  six  ; always  while, 
oblong,  and  of  a middle  size.  When  the  young  are  excluded,  and  before  they 
leave  the  nest,  they  are  adorned  with  a scarlet  plumage  under  the  throat,  which 
adds  to  their  beauty. 

In  our  climate,  this  bird  is  contented  with  stich  a wainscot  habitation  as  has 
been,  described  for  its  young  ; but  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Guinea  and  JJrazil, 
they  take  a very  different  method  to  protect  and  hatch  their  nascent  progeny. 
A traveller  who  walks  into  the  forests  of  those  countries,  among  the  first  strange 
objects  that  excite  curiosity,  is  struck  with  the  multitude  of  bird’s  nests  hanging 
at  the  extremity  of  almost  every  branch.  Many  other  kind  of  birds  build  in  this 
manner;  but  the  chief  of  them  are  of  the  woodpecker  kind:  and,  indeed,  there 
is  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  nature,  a more  singular  instance  of  the  sagacity 
of  those  little  animals  in  protecting  themselves  against  such  enemies  as  they 
have  most  occasion  to  fear.  In  cultivated  countries,  a great  part  of  the 
caution  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  to  hide  or  defend  their  nests  from  the 
invasions  of  man,  as  he  is  their  most  dreaded  enemy  : but  in  the  depth  of  those 
remote  and  solitary  forests,  where  man  is  but  seldom  seen,  the  little  bird  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  man.  The  parent  is  careless  how  much  the  nest  is 
exposed  to  general  notice  ; satisfied  if  it  be  out  of  the  reach  of  those  rapacious 
creatures  that  live  by  robbery  and  surprise.  If  the  monkey  or  the  snake  can 
be  guarded  against,  the  bird  has  no  other  enemies  to  fear : for  this  purpose, 
its  nest  is  built  upon  the  depending  points  of  the  most  outward  branches  of  a 
tall  tree,  such  as  the  banana  or  the  plantain.  On  one  of  those  immense  trees, 
is  seen  the  most  various,  and  the  most  inimical  assemblage  of  creatures  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  top  is  inhabited  by  monkeys  of  some  particular  tribe, 
that  drive  off  all  others  ; lower  down  twine  about  the  great  trunk  numbers  of 
tlie  larger  snakes,  patiently  waiting  till  some  unwary  animal  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  their  activity  ; and  at  the  edges  of  the  tree  hang  these  artificial  nests, 
in  great  abundance,  inhabited  by  birds  of  the  most  delightful  plumage.* 

of  the  tree  for  hours  together;  for  such  are  animal  runs  into  the  snake’s  jaws,  uttering 
really  his  habits,  &c.  It  is  truly  ridiculous  a piteous  cry,  and  is  immediately  swallowed, 
and  astonishing  that  such  absurdities  should  This  is  the  manner  in  which  this  fascinating 
escape  the  lips  or  pen  of  one  so  able  to  do  power  is  exerted,  as  related  by  different  au- 
justice  to  the  respective  merits  of  everj-  sj)e-  thors.  And  this  story  has  been  repeated  by 
cies ; but  Buffon  had  too  often  a favourite  naturalists  in  their  histories  of  serpents, 
theory  to  prop  up,  that  led  him  insensibly  They  seem  credulously  to  have  believed  the 
astray ; and  so  forsooth  the  whole  family  of  accounts  they  received,  and  to  have  taken 
woodpeckers  must  look  sad,  sour,  and  be  them  for  granted  without  sufficient  examina- 
miserable,  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  a whim-  tion.  Linnaeus  says  that  this  ])Ower  was 
sical  philosopher,  who  takes  it  into  his  head  given  to  the  rattle-snake  as  a compensation 
that  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  so. — VV11.SON,  to  it  for  the  slowness  of  its  motion.  He 
American  Ornithology.  seems  to  have  received  this  tale  from  some  of 

his  pupils,  and  does  not  assert  that  he  was 
* FASciNATtNG  PowER  OF  Skrpents  OVER  cver  the  eye-witness  of  the  fact  The  exist- 
Birds. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a ence  of  this  power  would  be  readily  believed 
paper  by  Dr.  Barton,  which  appeared  in  tlie  in  by  the  uninformed,  who  always  give  cre- 
American  Philosophical  Transactions.  dence  to  any  tale  of  wonder.  Where  this  bc- 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  power  lief  originated,  is  unknown.  Perhaps  some 
ascribed  to  the  rattle-snakes  and  other  Ame-  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered  in  the  mytho- 
rican  serpents,  of  fascinating  birds  and  small  logy  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Some  have  referred 
animals,  such  as  the  squirrel,  and  of  depriv-  it  to  the  American  Indians ; while  others, 
ing  them  of  the  power  of  escaping  their  who  have  travelled  amongst  them,  never 
magic  influence ; and  which  thus  enables  heard  any  mention  of  the  circumstance,  ul- 
them  to  capture  animals  that  otherwise  would  though  they  heard  them  praise  the  ingenuity 
seem  to  have  been  placed  entirely  out  of  their  of  these  reptiles  in  catching  birds,  squirrels, 
reach.  The  unhappy  animal  is  described  as  &c.  M.  de  la  Cepede,  in  his  histoire  Natu- 
running  up  and  down  the  tree,  always  going  relle  (les  Serpens,  has  paid  great  attention 
down  more  than  it  goes  up,  till  at  length  it  to  this  subject ; and  he  offers  two  supposi- 
is  drawn  nearer  to  the  snake,  whose  moiilh  is  tions  for  the  explanation  of  this  miraculous 
open  to  receive  its  victim.  Tlie  poor  little  power.  One  is,  that  the  pestiferous  breath 
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The  nest  is  usually  formed  in  this  manner:  when  the  time  of  incubation 
approaches,  they  (ly  busily  about  in  quest  of  a kind  ol  moss,  called,  by  the 
Englisli  inhabitants  of  tliose  countries,  old  man’s  beard.  It  is  a fibrous  sub- 
stance, and  not  very  unlike  hair,  which  bears  being  moulded  into  any  form,  and 
sulTers  being  glued  together.  This,  therefore,  the  little  woodpecker,  called  by 
the  natives  of  Brazil,  the  Guiratemga,  first  glues  by  some  viscous  substance, 
gathered  in  the  forest,  to  the  extremest  branch  of  a tree  ; then  building  down- 
ward, and  still  adding  fresh  materials  to  those  already  procured,  a nest  is 
formed,  that  depends,  like  a pouch,  from  the  point  of  the  branch  : the  hole  to 
enter  at,  is  on  the  side;  and  all  the  interior  parts  are  lined  with  the  fine  fibres 
of  the  same  substance,  which  compose  the  whole. 

Such  is  the  general  contrivance  of  these  hanging  nests  ; which  are  made,  by 
some  other  birds,  with  still  superior  art.*  A little  bird  of  the  grosbeak  kind,  in 


of  the  snake  agitates  the  animal  which  it 
means  to  devour,  and  prevents  its  escape. 
Many  persons  assert  that  they  never  knew 
any  disagreeable  smell  to  proceed  from  these 
animals,  even  after  they  had  been  some  time 
shut  up  in  a box ; while  others  say  that  a 
very  offensive  stench  is  continually  arising 
from  the  body  of  the  rattle-snake.  Some 
have  ascribed  the  motions  of  the  birds  that 
are  introduced  into  the  cages  of  these  animals 
to  the  effect  of  their  breath ; but  they  were 
probably  caused  by  fear.  The  rattle-snake 
has  been  known  to  continue  for  days  coiled 
round  a tree,  in  which  the  thrush  or  cat-liird 
were  rearing  their  young,  which,  upon  this 
supposition,  must  have  perished.  The  other 
supposition  is  that  these  animals  have  been 
slightly  bitten.  But  their  actions  are  totidly 
different  from  those  observed  in  animals 
bitten  by  a rattlesnake  ; besides  that  the  agi- 
tation of  the  bird  has  ceased  on  the  death  of 
the  snake.  Nor  is  this  power  of  fascination 
ascribed  exclusively  to  the  venomous  serpents  ; 
for  almost  every  species  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
dued with  it.  Blumenbach  ascribes  it  to  the 
rattle  on  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake  ; but  this 
has  been  observed  to  be  perfectly  quiet  at  the 
time  when  the  supposed  charm  is  working : 
and  this  explanation  cannot  apply  to  the  other 
snakes.  Hence  it  appears  that  none  of  these 
explanations  are  satisfactory.  If  we  examine 
the  species  of  birds  that  are  generally  ob- 
served to  be  enchanted,  and  the  season  when 
it  takes  place,  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  a 
more  probable  solution  of  the  problem.  Those 
birds  that  are  led  by  instinct  to  build  their 
nests  on  the  ground,  or  on  trees  near  the 
ground,  have  most  frequently  been  observed 
to  be  under  the  enchanting  influence  of  the 
rattle-snake  ; for  it  is  well  known  that  each 
kind  of  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, at  least  in  any  one  particular  country. 
Upon  inquiry  concerning  the  time  ot  the 
year  when  any  bird  had  been  seen  under  this 
influence,  it  was  found,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, to  be  that  at  which  it  was  either  laying 
its  eggs  or  rearing  its  young.  From  these 
considerations  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
cries  and  feats  of  birds,  supposed  to  be  fasci- 


nated, originated  in  an  endeavour  to  protect 
their  nest  or  young. 

The  rattle-snake  does  not  climb  trees  ; but 
many  other  species  do.  When  a bird  sees  its 
well  known  enemy  gliding  up  the  tree  to 
attack  its  nest,  and  devour  its  young,  it 
naturally  endeavours  to  defend  them ; and 
she  attacks  the  snake  with  her  wing,  her 
beak,  or  her  claws,  and  frequently  drives  it 
away,  although  sometimes  she  approaches  so 
near  as  to  fall  a prey  to  her  enemy.  This 
contest  is  by  no  means  so  unequal  as  might 
be  supposed.  The  bone  on  the  top  of  the 
head  of  the  rattle-snake  is  thin  and  brittle  ; so 
much  so  that  it  is  thought  that  a stroke  from 
the  wing  of  a thnish  or  robin  woidd  be  suffi- 
cient to  break  it.  A thrush  was  observed 
seated  on  the  back  of  a large,  black  snake, 
which  it  was  pecking  with  its  beak.  The 
snake  was  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a young 
bird;  and  as  soon  as  the  snake  was  killed, 
the  old  bird  flew  away.  The  cries  and  actions 
of  this  bird  exactly  resembled  those  ascribed  to 
fascination.  The  rattle-snake  lives  chiefly  on 
the  great  frog  {Rana  ocellata),  Am\  birds  are 
very  rarely  found  in  its  stomach.  Birds  and 
• squirrels  are  by  no  means  the  principal  food 
of  serpents ; and  yet  this  influence  is  chiefly 
exerted  upon  them : so  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  designed  to  secure  food  for  these 
reptiles.  The  black  snake  is  often  obliged 
to  use  great  ingenuity  to  get  at  his  food, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  eggs  and  young 
birds.  If  it  possessed  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion, it  might  secure  for  itself  abundance  of 
food,  when  the  woods  are  swarming  with 
birds,  without  having  recourse  to  the  artifice 
of  suspending  itself  by  its  tail  from  a bough 
over  a nest,  the  contents  of  which  could  not 
be  reached  by  it  in  any  other  way. — Zooi,o- 
oicAL  Magazine. 

* Edible  Biiids’  Nests  in  Siam. — Edible 
birds’  nests  are  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tity on  the  islands  off  the  Tavoy  coast,  but 
they  are  very  generally  met  with  throughout 
the  Archipelago.  They  are  in  most  perfec- 
tion in  January,  but  are  gathered  also  during 
the  six  weeks  preceding  and  following  that 
month.  The  quantity  obtainable  in  any  one 
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tlie  Pliilippinc  islands,  makes  its  nest  in  sucli  a manner  that  there  is  no  opening 
but  from  the  bottom.  A.t  the  bottom  the  bird  enters,  and  goes  up  tlirough  a 
funnel,  like  a chimney,  till  it  comes  to  the  real  door  of  the  nest,  which  lies  on 
one  side,  and  only  opens  into  this  funnel. 

Some  birds  glue  their  nest  to  the  leaf  of  the  banana-tree,  which  makes  two 
sides  of  their  little  habitation  ; while  the  other  two  are  artificially  composed 
by  their  own  industry.  But  these  and  all  of  the  kind,  are  built  with  the  same 
precautions  to  guard  the  young  against  the  depredations  of  monkeys  and 
serpents,  which  abound  in  every  tree.  The  nest  hangs  there,  before  the 
spoilers,  a tempting  object,  which  they  can  only  gaze  upon,  while  the  bird  flies 
in  and  out,  without  danger  or  molestation,  from  so  formidable  a vicinity. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES 


There  are  few  birds  that  have  more  deceived  and  puzzled  the  learned  than  this 
Some  have  described  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  living  only  upon  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  never  resting  below; 
others  have  acquiesced  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  history,  but  have  given'it 
flying  insects  to  feed  on.  Some 
have  asserted  tliat  it  was  without 
feet,  and  others  have  ranked  it 
among  the  birds  of  prey. 

"I’lie  great  beauty  of  this  bird’s 
plumage,  and  the  deformity  of  its 
legs,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to 
most  of  these  erroneous  reports. 

’fhe  native  savages  of  the  Rlolurca 
Islands,  of  which  it  is  an  inhabita/ 1, 
were  very  little  studious  of  natural 
history  ; and  perceiving  the  inclina- 
tion the  Europeans  had  for  this  beau- 
tiful bird,  carefully  cut  ofl"  iLs  legs 
before  they  brought  it  to  market ; 
thus  concealing  its  greatest  deform- 
ity. they  considered  themselves  en- 
titled to  rise  in  their  demands  when 
they  offered  it  for  sale.  One  deceit 
led  on  to  another;  tlie  buyer  finding 

the  l)ird  without  legs,  naturally  in-  (Tlie  Bird  of  ParadUe.) 

quired  after  them  ; and  the  seller  as 

naturally  began  to  assert  that  it  had  none.  Thus  far  the  European  was  imposed 


Ei.'a.sun  is  uncertain,  for  Malay,  Chinese,  Sia- 
mese, and  other  boats  are  accustomed  to 
come  in  amongst  the  islands,  and  to  carry  off 
part  of  the  produce ; it  also  partly  depends 
upon  the  dexterity  of  the  nester,  who,  by  dis- 
turbing the  swallows  just  when  the  nest  is 
completed,  obliges  them  to  multiply  their 


labours.  The  operation  of  the  nester  is  not 
alwaj's  free  from  danger,  as  he  has  to  climb 
precipices  by  the  help  of  ropes  and  flying 
ladders  made  of  rattans,  and  the  caves  into 
which  he  lias  to  penetrate  are  noisome,  and 
in  some  places  so  intricate,  that  he  is  apt  to 
lose  himself.  The  nesters  use  considerable 
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upon  by  others : in  all  the  rest  lie  imposed  upon  himself.  Seeing  so  beautiful 
a bird  without  legs,  he  concluded  that  it  could  live  only  in  air,  where  legs  were 
unnecessary.  The  extraordinary  splendour  of  its  plumage  assisted  this  decep- 
tion ; and  as  it  had  heavenly  beauty,  so  it  was  asserted  to  have  a heavenly 
residence.  From  thence  its  name,  and  all  the  false  reports  that  have  been 
propagated  concerning  it.’'’ 

Error,  however,  is  short-lived;  and  time  has  discovered  that  this  bird  not  only 
has  legs,  but  very  large  strong  ones  for  its  size.  Credulity  when  undeceived 
runs  into  the  opposite  extreme;  and  soon  after  this  harmless  bird  was  branded 
with  the  character  of  being  rapacious,  of  destroying  all  those  of  smaller  size, 
and  from  the  amazing  rapidity  of  its  flight,  as  qualified  peculiarly  for  extensive 
rapine.  '^Flie  real  history  of  this  pretty  animal  is  at  present  tolerably  well 
known ; and  it  is  found  to  be  as  harmless  as  it  is  beautiful. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  BlllD  OF  PARADISE  ; one  about  the  size  of 
a pigeon,  which  is  more  common  ; the  other  not  much  larger  than  a lark,  which 
has  been  described  more  imperfectly.  They  are  both  sufliciently  distinguished 
from  all  other  birds,  not  only  by  the  superior  vivacity  of  their  tints,  but  by  the 
leathers  of  the  tail,  there  being  two  long  slender  filaments  growing  from  the 
upjier  part  of  the  rump ; these  are  longer  than  the  bird’s  body,  and  bearded 
only  at  the  end.  By  this  mark  the  bird  of  paradise  may  be  easily  known,  but 
still  niore  easily  by  its  gaudy  livery,  which  being  so  very  brilliant,  demands  to 
be  minutely  described. 

This  bird  appears  to  the  eye  as  large  as  a pigeon,  though  in  reality  the  body 
p not  much  greater  than  that  of  a thrush.  The  tail,  which  is  about  six  inches 
is  as  long  as  the  body ; the  wings  are  large  compared  with  the  bird’s  other 
dimensions.  The  head,  the  throat,  and  the  neck  are  of  a pale  gold  colour.  The 
base  of  ’the  bill  is  surrounded  by  black  feathers,  as  also  the  side  of  the  head 
and  throat,  as  soft  as  velvet,  and  changeable  like  those  on  the  neck  of  a 
mallard.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  of  a shining  green,  mixed  with  gold. 
The  body  and  wings  are  chiefly  covered  with  beautiful  brown,  pj)rple,  and  gold 
feathers.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  tail  feathers  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and 
those  under  them  white  and  longer  than  the  former,  for  which  reason  the  hinder 
part  of  tlie  tail  appears  to  be  all  white.  But  what  chiefly  excites  curiosity  are 
the  two  long  naked  feathers  above-mentioned,  which  spring  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  rump  above  the  tail,  and  which  are  usually  about  three  feet  long.  These 
are  bearded  only  at  the  beginning  and  the  end ; the  whole  shaft  for  above  two 
feet  nine  inches  being  of  a deep  black,  while  the  feathered  extremity  is  of  a 
cliangeable  colour,  like  the  mallard’s  neck. 

This  bird,  which  for  beauty  exceeds  all  others  of  the  pie  kind,  is  a native  of 
the  Molucca  Islands,  but  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  that  of  Aro.  There,  in 


quantities  of  arrack  and  opium.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Butman  collections  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  peculs  in  the  season,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  five  or  six  times  that  quan- 
tity might  be  obtained. 

The  farm  of  these  nests,  which  had  lot  the 
year  before  only  for  500  rupees,  was  knocked 
down  since  we  took  possession,  at  15,000 
rupees  for  those  of  the  Tavoy  Islands  alone ; 
and  5,000  rupees  more  were  expected  for 
those  of  the  Mergui  Islands. — Akcana  ov 
Science,  1828. 

* Biru  ok  Paradise. — Father  Dominic 
Fernandez  Navaretta,  a Spanish  Dominican 
friar,  who  in  1646  became  resident  in  China, 
tells  us  that  the  bird  of  paradise  has  neither 
feet  noi  wings.  Father  Dominic  viewed  them 
carefully  and  could  observe  neither.  They 


alight  only  on  trees,  moving  as  the  wind 
wafts  them,  by  means  of  long  tails  of  various 
colours,  and  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined.  If 
the  winds  fail,  they  fall,  and  having  a long 
bill,  are  precipitated  head  foremost  to  the 
ground,  where  they  stick  and  are  taken. 
“ They  look,”  says  Father  Dominic,  “ very 
glorious,  and  are  beyond  all  nosegays.”  Ho 
presented  a couple  to  a great  lijdy,  who  had 
done  him  considerable  courtesies.  “ I in- 
quired,” he  continues,  “ after  their  nest,  and 
how  they  hatched  their  eggs.  They  answered 
me  that  the  hen  laid  her  eggs  upon  the  cock’s 
back,  and  there  hatched  them.  I made 
several  objections,  but  they  could  give  me  no 
more  satisfaction.  It  is  certainly  so;  it 
seems,  indeed,  impossible  ; but  it  is  easy  to 
Him  that  made  all  things.” — Traveller’s 
Tales. 
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tlie  delightful  and  spicy  woods  of  that  country,  qo  these  beautiful  creatures  fl, 
in  large  flocks ; so  that  the  groves  which  produce  the  richest  spices  produce 
the  finest  birds  also.  The  inhabitants  themselves  are  not  insensible  of  the 
pleasure  tliese  afford,  and  give  them  the  name  of  God’s  birds,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  that  he  has  made.  They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at  night  gene- 
rally perch  upon  the  same  tree.  They  are  called  by  some  the  Swallows  of 
’I’ernate,  from  tlieir  rapid  flight,  and  from  their  being  continually  on  the  wing 
ill  pursuit  of  insects,  their  usual  prey.'^ 

As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its  tempestuous  season,  when  rains 
and  thunders  continually  cUstiirb  the  atmosphere,  these  birds  are  then  but 
seldom  seen.  It  is  thought  that  they  then  fly  to  other  counlries  where  their 
food  appears  in  greater  abundance ; for,  like  swallows,  they  have  their  stated 
times  of  return.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  they  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  flying  together ; and,  as  the  inhabitants  would  have  us  believe. 


* The  Lyre  Birr,  or  Superb  Menura. 
—New  HoUant],  which  affords  so  rich  a 
harvest  to  the  student  of  nature,  and  which 
produces  the  most  singular  and  anomalous 
beings  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted, is  the  native  country  of  this  rare 
and  beautiful  bird,  the  habits  and  manners 
of  which  are  yet  but  little  known.  Con- 
sidered by  many  naturalists  as  allied  to  the 
paradiseae,  or  birds  of  paradise,  it  exhibits  in 
its  general  form,  and  especially  in  the  figure 
of  its  large  elongated  nails,  which  are  evi- 
dently adapted  for  scratching  up  the  soil,  a 
certain  degree  of  approximation  to  the  gaili- 
uaceous  tribe,  to  which  others  are  inclined  to 
refer  it;  but  there  is,  however,  a group  of 
ground  thrushes  as  they  are  expressively 
called,  to  which,  in  the  characters  of  the  plu- 
mage and  in  habits,  it  would  appear,  we 
think,  to  he  still  nearer  related. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  we  have  of  this 
bird,  is  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  Miscellany,  where  it  is 
characterized  as  the  Parkinsonian  paradise 
bird  (paradisea  ParkinsoniaJid) ; having, 
however,  been  previously  described  in  the 
Linnsean  Transactions,  (vol.  vi.  p.  207,  pi- 
22),  under  the  title  of  menura  superba. 
Mous.  Vieillot,  who  received  from  Mr.  Sy- 
denham Edwards  a drawing  of  the  bird,  gave 
it,  in  his  work  on  the  birds  of  paradise,  the 
name  of  Paradisea  Parkinsoniana,  in  honour 
of  J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  of  the  Leverian  mu- 
seum, through  whose  means  he  obtained  the 
drawing  : but  the  original  title,  as  given  in 
the  Linnaeau  Transactions,  is  that  which  is 
now  received.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  account  of 
the  manners  of  the  superb  menura,  says, 
“ At  the  early  part  of  the  morning  it  begins 
singing,  having  (as  is  reported)  a very  fine 
natural  note ; and  gradually  ascending  some 
rocky  eminence,  scratches  up  the  ground  in 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  pheasant  tribe, 
elevating  its  tail,  and  at  intervals  imitating 
the  notes  of  every  other  bird  within  hearing  ; 
and  after  having  continued  this  exercise  for 
about  two  hours,  again  descends  into  the 
valleys,  or  lower  grounds.”  This  account 
has  been  contirmed  to  us  by  the  testimony  of 


a gentleman,  who,  during  his  residence  in 
New  Holland,  took  particular  pains  to  inves- 
tigate its  manners  and  habits : he  describes 
the  menura  as  being  very  shy  and  recluse, 
and  consequently  not  easy  to  be  observed. 
Its  own  notes  are  rich  and  melodious,  and  it 
imitates  those  of  other  birds  with  admirable 
tact  and  execution ; those  powers  of  melody 
are  the  more  remarkable,  us  connected  with 
its  size  and  rasorial  habits,  for  the  voice 
both  of  the  birds  of  paradise  and  of  the  galli- 
naceous tribe  is  harsh  and  discordant.  Dr. 
Latham  informs  us  that  the  menura  is 
“ chiefly  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  ‘ moun- 
tain pheasant as  to  its  general  manners, 
very  little  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  It 
will  occasionally  perch  on  trees,  but  for  the 
most  part  is  found  on  the  ground,  having  the 
manners  of  our  poultry,  as  is  manifest  from 
observing  the  ends  of  the  claws,  which  in 
most  specimens  are  much  blunted.”  Like 
many  other  desiderata  to  the  naturalist  from 
New  Holland,  this  curious  bird  has  never 
been  brought  alive  to  Europe. 

In  size,  the  menura  is  about  equal  to  a 
pheasant.  Its  general  plumage  is  of  a dull 
brown,  inclining  to  rufous  on  the  quill- 
feathers  ; the  tail,  which  is  much  longer  thiui 
the  body,  consists  of  feathers  so  arranged, 
and  of  such  different  sorts,  as  to  form,  when 
elevated,  a figure  bearing  no  unapt  resem- 
blance to  an  ancient  lyre ; the  character  of 
these  feathers  will  be  better  conveyed  by  our 
annexed  sketch  than  by  description : the  bill 
is  compressed,  the  nostrils  forming  a longi- 
tudinal slit,  covered  with  bristle-like  feathers ; 
the  legs  are  strong,  the  toes  completely  di- 
vided, and  armed  with  powerful  blunted  nails, 
those  of  the  hind  claws  being  especially 
developed. 

A good  specimen  of  this  curious  bird, 
whose  style  of  plumage  and  voice  thus  justify 
its  title,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  rich  museum  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  where  it  obtains  a 
provisional  place  among  the  rasorcs,  or  birds 
whose  habits  confine  tlieni  to  the  naked 
ground  as  their  'egifimate  province. 
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following  their  king,  who  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  lustre  of  his 
plumage,  and  that  respect  and  veneration  which  is  paid  him.'^  In  the  evening 
they  perch  upon  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest,  particularly  one  which  bears  a 
red  berry,  upon  which  they  sometimes  feed,  when  other  food  fails  them.  In 
what  manner  they  breed,  or  what  may  be  the  number  of  their  young,  as  yet 
remains  for  discovery. 

'I'he  natives,  who  make  a trade  of  killing  and  selling  these  birds  to  the 
Europeans,  generally  conceal  themselves  in  the  trees  where  they  resort,  and 
Imving  covered  themselves  up  from  sight  in  a bower  made  of  the  branches,  they 
shoot  at  the  birds  with  reedy  arrows ; and,  as  they  assert,  if  they  happen  to  kill 
the  king,  they  then  have  a good  chance  for  killing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
flock.  The  chief  mark  by  which  they  know  the  king  is  by  the  ends  of  tlie 
feathers  in  his  tail,  which  have  eyes  like  those  of  a peacock.  When  they  have 
taken  a number  of  these  birds,  their  usual  method  is  to  gut  them  and  cut  off 
their  legs ; they  then  run  a hot  iron  into  the  body,  which  dries  up  the  internal 
moisture ; and  filling  the  cavity  with  salts  and  spices,  they  sell  them  to  the 
Europeans  for  a perfect  trifle.t 

* Habits. — They  always  migrate  in  flocks 
of  thirty  or  forty,  and  have  a leader  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Aro  call  the  king.  He  is 
said  to  be  black,  to  have  red  spots,  and  to  fly 
far  above  the  flock  which  never  desert  him, 
but  always  settle  in  the  same  place  that  he 
d oes.  They  never  fly  with  the  wind,  us  in 
that  case  their  loose  plumage  would  be  ruf- 
fled, and  blown  over  their  heads;  and  a 
change  of  wind  compels  them  to  alight  on 
the  ground,  from  which  they  cannot  rise 
without  great  difficulty.  When  they  are  sur- 
prised by  a heavy  gale,  they  instantly  soar  to 
a higher  region,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tempest.  There,  in  a serene  sky,  they  float 
at  ease  on  their  light  flowing  feathers,  or 
pursue  their  journey  in  security.  During 
iheir  flight  they  ciy  like  starlings ; but  when 


a storm  blows  in  the  rear,  they  express  their 
distressed  situation  by  a note  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  croaking  of  a raven.  In  calm 
weather,  great  numbers  of  these  birds  may 
be  seen  flying,  both  in  companies  and  singly, 
in  pursuit  of  the  large  butterflies  and  other 
insects  on  which  they  feed. 

t The  Maonieicent  Bird  of  Faradlsb. 
— This  elegant  species,  remarkable  for  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  its  colours,  is  princi- 
pally found  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  common  bird  of 
Paradise.  This  splendid  bird  inhabits  New 
Holland  likewise,  and  is  nine  inches  long. 

There  have  been  ten  of  this  species  dis- 
covered lately,  among  which  is  the  Grakle 
Bird  of  Paradise,  inhabiting  the  Philippioe 
Islands. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


THE  CUCKOO  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Fkom  a bird  of  which  many  fobles  have  been  reported,  we  pass  to  another  tha 
has  not  given  less  scope  to  fabulous  invention.  The  note  of  the  CUCKOO  i 
known  to  all  the  world  ; the 
history  and  nature  of  the  bird 
itself  still  remains  in  great  ob- 
scurity. That  it  devours  its 
narent,  that  it  changes  its 
nature  with  the  season,  and  be- 
comes a sparrow-hawk,  were 
fables  invented  of  this  bird, 
and  are  now  sufficiently  re- 
futed. But  where  it  resides  in 
winter,  or  how  it  provides  for 
its  supply  during  that  season, 
still  continues  undiscovered. 

This  singular  bird,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  a pigeon, 
shaped  like  a magpie,  and  of  a 
greyish  colour,  is  distinguished 
from  all  otlier  birds  by  its 
round  prominent  nostrils.  Having  disappeared  all  the  winter,  it  discovers 
itself  in  our  country  early  in  the  spring  by  its  well  known  call.  Its  note  is 
heard  earlier  or  later  as  the  season  seems  to  be  more  or  less  forward,  and  the 
weather  more  or  less  inviting.  From  the  cheerful  voice  of  this  bird,  the  farmer 
may  be  instructed  in  the  real  advancement  of  the  year.  The  fallibility  of  human 
calendars  is  but  too  well  known  ; but  from  this  bird’s  note  the  husbandman 
may  be  taught  when  to  sow  his  most  useful  seeds,  and  do  such  work  as  depends 
upon  a certain  temperature  of  the  air.  These  feathered  guides  come  to  us 
heaven-taught,  and  point  out  the  true  commencement  of  the  season. 

The  cuckoo,  that  was  silent  some  time  after  its  appearance,  begins  at  first 
feebly,  and  at  very  distant  intervals,  to  give  its  call,  which,  as  the  summer 
advances,  improves  both  in  its  frequency  and  loudness.  This  is  an  invitation 
to  courtship,  and  used  only  by  the  male,  who  sits  generally  perched  upon  some 
dead  tree,  or  bare  bough,  and  repeats  his  song,  which  he  loses  as  soon  as  the 
genial  season  is  over.  His  note  is  pleasant  though  uniform  ; and,  from  an 
association  of  ideas,  seldom  occurs  to  the  memory  without  reminding  us  of  the 
sweets  of  summer. '*■  Custom  too  has  affixed  a more  ludicrous  association  to 
this  note,  which,  however,  we  that  are  bachelors  need  be  in  no  pain  aboutf 


(Tlio  Cuckoo.) 


* The  Cuckoo’s  Note. — It  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  say,  that  we  have  borrowed  all 
our  music  from  birds,  but  some  of  it  is  evi- 
dently a plagiarism.  The  cuckoo  itself  has 
done  more  for  our  music  than  musicians  may 
be  willing  to  allow  5 but  it  is  no  more  than 
just  to  a despised  bird  to  say,  that  from  it 
we  have  derived  the  fnmor  scute,  whose 
origin  has  puzzled  so  many  ; the  cuckoo’s 


couplet  being  the  mmor  third  sung  down' 
wards. 

t " Wlicn  daisies  pied,  and  violets  liluo. 

And  lady-smoclu  all  silver  white. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  iiue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  meu,  for  thus  sings  he. 

Cuckoo  I 

Cuckoo  I cuckoo  I O word  of  fear  I 
Vupleusiiig  to  a iiiarried  ear  1”  See. 

Lovk's  Labouu  liutT. 
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This  reproach  seems  to  arise  from  this  bird’s  making  use  of  the  bed  or  nest  of 
another  to  deposit  its  own  brood  in. 

However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  female  makes 
no  nest  of  her  own.  She  repairs  for  that  purpose  to  the  nest  ot  some  other 
bird,  generally  the  water-wagtail  or  hedge-sparrow,  and  having  devoured  the 
eggs  of  the  owner,  lays  her  own  in  their  place.  She  usually  lays  but  one,  which 
is  speckled,  and  of  the  size  of  a blackbird’s.  This  the  fond  foolish  bird  hatches 
with  great  assiduity,  and  when  excluded,  finds  no  different  in  the  great  ill- 
looking  changeling  from  her  own.  To  supply  this  voracious  creature,  the 
credulous  nurse  toils  with  unusual  labour,  no  way  sensible  that  she_  is  feeding 
up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one  of  the  most  destructive  robbers  of  her  future  , 
progeny."^ 

It  was  once  doubted  whether  these  birds  were  carnivorous ; but  Reaumur 
was  at  the  pains  of  breeding  up  several,  and  found  that  they  would  not  feed 
upon  bread  or  corn ; but  flesh  and  insects  were  their  favourite  nourishment. 
He  found  it  a very  difficult  task  to  teach  them  to  peck ; for  he  was  obliged  to 
feed  them  for  a full  month,  after  they  were  grown  as  big  as  the  mother.  Insects, 
however,  seemed  to  be  their  peculiar  food  when  young  ; for  they  devoured  flesh 
by  a kind  of  constraint,  as  it  was  always  put  into  their  mouths  ; but  meal-worm 
insects  they  flew  to,  and  swallowed  of  their  own  accord  most  greedily. 

'I’lie  cuckoo,  when  fledged  and  fitted  for  flight,  follows  its  supposed  parent 
but  for  a little  time;  its  appetites  for  insect  food  increasing,  as  it  finds  no  great 
chance  for  a supply  in  imitating  its  little  instructor,  it  parts  good  friends,  the 
step-child  seldom  offtring  any  violence  to  its  nurse.  Nevertheless,  all  the  little 
birds  of  the  grove  seem  to  consider  the  young  cuckoo  as  an  enemy,  and 
revenge  the  cause  of  their  kind  by  their  repeated  insults.  They  pursue  it 
wherever  it  flies,  and  oblige  it  to  take  shelter  in  the  thickest  branches  of  some 
neighbouring  tree.  All  the  smaller  birds  form  the  train  of  its  pursuers  ; but  the 
wry-neck,  in  particular,  is  found  the  most  active  in  the  chase ; and  from  thence 
it  has  been  called  by  many  the  cuckoo’s  attendant  and  provider.  But  it  is  very 
far  from  following  with  a friendly  intention  ; it  only  pursues  as  an  insulter  or  a 
spy,  to  warn  all  its  little  companions  ot  the  cuckoo’s  depredations. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  while  it  continues  to  reside  or  to  be  seen 
amongst  us.f  But  early,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  totally  disappears,  and 


* Rearing  the  Cuckoo. — How  soon 
would  the  breed  of  cuckoos  be  extinct  if 
they  made  their  nests  and  hatched  their 
own  young  as  other  birds  do ! The  very 
peculiar  cry  of  the  cuckoo  would  instantly 
load  every  marauding  urctiin  to  their  nests, 
and  we  should  be  deprived  of  that  note 
which  every  one  listens  to  with  pleasure. 
The  instinct,  also,  which  leads  the  cuckoo 
to  deposit  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  that  hint 
whose  young,  when  hatched,  are  sufficiently 
small  to  enable  the  young  cuckoo  to  master 
them,  and  whose  food  is  most  congenial  with 
its  nature,  is  very  surprising.  Tluis  we  find 
the  young  cuckoo  in  the  nests  ot  the  water- 
wagtail  and  the  hedge-sparrow,  whose  young 
he  contrives  to  eject  from  the  nest  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  old  birds  to  supply  nourishment  for 
the  cuckoo  as  well  as  for  their  own  young 
ones,  especially  as  the  former,  as  he  increases 
in  size,  has  a most  voracious  appetite.  1 had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  in  the  case 
of  a voung  cuckoo  which  was  hatched  in  the 
nest  of  a water-wagtail,  who  had  built  in 
some  ivy  on  a wall  close  to  my  house.  It 


required  the  united  efforts  of  both  the  old 
birds  from  morning  to  night  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  and  1 never  saw  birds  more  indefati- 
gable than  they  were.  When  the  young 
cuckoo  hud  nearly  arrived  at  his  full  size,  he 
appeared  on  the  little  nest  of  the  water-wag- 
tail like  a giant  in  a cock-boat.  Just  before 
he  could  fly,  he  was  put  into  a cage,  in 
which  situation  the  old  birds  continued  to 
feed  him,  till  by  some  accident  he  made  his 
escape,  and  remained  in  a high  elm  tree  near 
the  house.  Here  the  water-wagtails  were  ob- 
served to  feed  him  with  the  same  assiduity  for 
at  least  a fortnight  aiterwards.  This  cuckoo 
was  very  pugnacious,  and  would  strike  with 
its  wings,  and  open  its  mouth  in  great  anger 
whenever  1 put  my  hand  near  him. — Jessk’s 
Gi.eaninqs. 

f Habits  op  the  Cuckoo. — The  best  jilace 
for  observing  the  habits  of  this  bird,  in  Eng- 
land, is  on  the  range  of  the  Malvern  Hills, 
where  they  abound,  in  the  season,  in  extraor- 
dinary numbers,  making  the  whole  circuit  of 
them  resound  continually  with  their  note,  in 
a most  striking  manner;  and  flying  about, 
from  tree  to  tree,  in  a way  which  would  much 
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its  passage  can  be  traced  to  no  other  country.  Some  suppose  that  it  lies  hkl  in 
hollow  trees;  and  others  that  it  passes  into  wanner  climates.  Which  of  these 
opinions  is  true  is  very  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  facts  related  o!i  either  side 
that  can  be  totally  relied  on. 

The  most  probable  opinion  on  this  subject  is,  that  as  quails  and  woodcocks 
shift  their  habitations  in  winter,  so  also  does  the  cuckoo;  but  to  wliat  country 
it  retires,  or  whether  it  has  been  ever  seen  on  its  journey,  are  questions  that  I 
am  wholly  ingapable  of  resolving. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  not  only 
din’ering  in  their  colours  but  their  size.*  Brisson  makes  not  less  tlian  twenty- 
eight  sorts  of  them;  but  what  analogy  they  bear  to  our  English  cuckoo,  I will 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine. f He  talks  of  one,  particularly  of  Brazil,  as 


delight  a person  fond  of  natural  history.  The 
workmen  of  the  neighbourhood  say  a bird 
comes  with  them,  which  they  call  the  cuckoo’s 
maid. — Arcana  ov  Science,  1831. 

Colour  ov  the  Cuckoo. — The  Conti- 
nental naturalists  have  raised  a controversy 
respecting  the  species  of  the  common  cuckoo, 
which  is  found  to  vary  considerably  in  the  co- 
lour of  its  plumage,  one  being  thence  called  the 
red  and  another  the  grey  cuckoo ; the  former 
supposed  to  be  the  Cdculus  hepaticus  of 
Latham,  aud  the  latter  the  C.  candms  of 
Liunaius.  M.  Payrandeau,  however,  states 
distinctly,  on  the  authority  of  a series  of 
specimens,  as  well  as  of  repeated  dissection, 
thiit  both  the  male  and  female  young  of  the 
Cuculus  candrus,  before  the  first  moult,  have 
the  same  colour;  that,  after  the  first  moult, 
the  males  have  a deep  olive  ash  colour,  ahd 
the  red  spots  have  already  begun  to  disap- 
pear ; in  the  females,  on  the  contrary,  the 
red  spots  become  brighter  and  larger : that, 
at  the  third  moult,  the  red  spots  on  the  male 
disappear  altogether,  while  in  the  female  they 
continue  to  the  most  advanced  age,  when  it 
puts  on  the  plumage  of  an  old  male,  of  which 
change  M.  Payrandeau  possesses  a specimen. 
M.  Temminck,  again,  whose  authority  is  very 
high,  regards  fhe  red  cuckoo  as  the  young  of 
the  grey  cuckoo  of  one  year  old  ; but  Vieillot, 
the  father  of  the  French  ornithologists,  as 
well  as  Meyer,  Jules,  Delamothe,  and  Baillon 
of  Abbeville,  agree  with  M.  Payrandeau. — 
Arcana  of  Science,  1830. 

t New  British  Species  of  Cuckoo. — 
Professor  Rennie  has  commenced  a Journal 
of  Observation,  which  he  has  not  inappro- 
priately named  “ The  Field  Naturadist’s 
Magazine,  and  Review  of  Animals,  Plants, 
Minerals,  the  Structure  of  the  Earth,  and 
Appearances  of  the  Sky.”  We  consider  the 
title  well  chosen,  if  it  be  the  Professor’s  in- 
tention to  follow  up  the  system  of  patient 
investigation  which  he  has  so  laboriously  de- 
veloped in  his  entomological  volumes  of  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  These 
certainly  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  field 
naturalists  of  the  day. 

Among  the  first-fniits  of  Mr.  Rennie’s 
J uurnal  is  tliu  figure  of  a new  British  species 


of  cuckoo,  from  Robert  Ball,  Esq.,  of  Dublin 
Castle.  The  bird  was  shot  near  Youghal,  in 
the  county  of  Cork ; and  Mr.  Ball  not  find- 
ing more  than  one  species  of  cuckoo,  and 
that  unlike  his,  in  Mr.  Rennie’s  edition  of 
Montague’s  Ornithological  Dictionary,  was 
induced  to  consider  his  specimen  as  a rura 

avis.  Mr.  Ball  continues — “ Mr.  Glenon,  an 
intelligent  professional  mounter  of  birds,  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  had  received  a bird  very 
like  mine,  recently  shot  at  Old  Connaught, 
near  Bray,  a short  ^stance  from  Dublin.  On 
comparison  of  our  specimens,  mine  appears 
to  be  the  larger  and  more  highly  coloured,  in 
which  particular  it  also  excels  a South  Ame- 
rican specimen,  which  Mr.  Glenon  is  pos- 
sessed of.  The  tail  feathers  of  the  latter, 
however,  have  the  white  somewhat  more  diii- 
tinct  at  the  points.  The  tail  consists  of  ten 
feathers,  the  three  outermost  at  each  side 
tipped  with  white.  The  drawing  conveys 
more  distinctly  than  words  can  do  the  other 
peculiarities  of  colouring.  The  part  not  dis- 
played in  it  is  of  uniform  colour  with  the 
back  of  the  head,  except  that  the  upper  sides 
of  the  quill  feathers  have  a warm,  reddish 

cast.  My  bird  is  much  smaller  than  the 
common  cuckoo ; the  bill  rather  larger ; the 
feet  smaller;  the  shank  longer.  The  draw- 
ing is  of  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  The 
fact  of  a second  instance  of  the  bird  being 
killed  in  this  country,  will,  I conceive,  entitle 
it  to  a place  in  the  catalogue  of  our  natives.” 

The  annexed  figure  is  reduced  by  one-third 
from  the  original  drawing,  coloured,  the  de- 
scription of  which  is  as  follows : — “ Total 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  eleven  inches.  Bill  longer  and  rather 
more  curved  than  in  the  common  cuckoo; 
the  upper  mandible  of  a dark-horn  colour, 
black  at  the  tip,  and  yellowish  brown  at  the 
base;  the  lower,  yellowish  brown, tipped  with 
black.  The  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  all 
the  upper  parts,  of  a uniform  olive  brown 
colour,  inclining  to  red  on  the  upper  sides  of 
the  quill  feathers ; the  whole  under  parts  of  a 
pale  ashy  brown,  darker  about  the  breast,  and 
inclining  to  buff  on  the  thighs  aud  under  tail 
coverts.  Under  surface  of  the  wings,  pale 
buff,  making  a considerable  contrast  with  the 
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making  a most  horrible  noise  in  the  forests  ; which,  as  it  should  seem,  must  be 
A very  different  note  from  that  by  which  our  bird  is  distinguished  at  home.''^ 


colour  of  the  quill  feathers,  which  are  under- 
neath of  a brownish  chestnut  tint.  The  legs 
and  feet  of  a dark  ashy  brown ; the  shank 
rather  longer  in  proportion  than  in  the  com- 
mon cuckoo.  Tail,  wedge-shaped,  and  about 
five  inches  in  langth ; the  outer  feather  but 
three  inches ; the  second,  four  inches  and  a 


quarter ; and  the  third,  nearly  five  inches 
long ; of  an  ash  colour,  edged  and  tipped 
with  yellowish  white  underneath  ; the  colour 
of  the  upper  surface  unknown  ; colour  of  the 
iris  unknown ; and,  as  in  the  common  spe- 
cies, the  third  quill  feather  of  the  wing  is  the 
longest.” 


(New  ISritish  species  of  Cuckoo.) 


• Cuckoo  kept  in  Confinement. — This 
specimen  was  taken  from  the  nest  of  a titlark, 
near  the  village  of  Currie,  in  the  end  of  July, 
1827.  It  was  then  apparently  about  a fort- 
night old,  and  was  not  fully  fledged  until  six 
Weeks  after.  At  first  it  was  fed  with  bread 
and  raw  eggs  made  up  into  a paste.  After 
this  it  was  fed  with  roasted  meat  cut  into 
small  pieces  ; and  ultimately  with  raw  meat, 
which  it  prefers,  but  will  not  take  unless  per- 
fectly fresh.  At  present  it  eats  about  a pound 
of  meat  weekly.  It  is  very  fond  of  insects  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  autumn  seemed  to  prefer 
the  larvas  of  butterflies.  , Its  first  moult  com- 
menced in  the  end  of  March  last.  Previous 
to  this,  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts  was 
deep  brown,  spotted  with  reddish-brown;  the 
breast  and  belly  greyish-white,  with  transverse, 
bars  of  brown.  Ihiring  winter,  it  was  dull 
thremgh  the  day,  and  restless  at  night,  flap- 
ping its  wings  for  hours  together.  At  present 
it  is  active  through  the  day  and  quiet  at  night. 
About  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  first 
heard  to  utter  its  peculiar  cry,  which  it  has 
repeated  many  times  since  ; and  one  morning 
in  the  end  of  April  it  continued  crying  for  a 
whole  hour.  Its  chirping  cry  was  given  up 
about  January.  At  present  it  has  a sharp, 
weak  scream,  which  it  utters  on  being  fright- 
ened or  irritated.  It  did  not  eat  of  itself 
until  nearly  three  months  after  it  was  found. 
It  has  always  been  very  fond  of  heat,  and  is 
extremely  sensible  to  cold,  shivering  intensely 
when  the  temperature  is  low.  When  the  sun 
shines  upon  it,  it  expands  all  its  feathers, 
especially  those  of  the  tail  and  wings,  turning 
its  back  to  the  heat.  When  eating,  it  holds 


the  piece  of  meat  about  three  or  four  seconds, 
squeezing  it  with  the  points  of  its  mandibleo, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  instinctive  action, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  deprive  its  prey  of 
life,  previous  to  swallowing  it.  The  late  Mr. 
Templeton  of  Belfast  succeeded  in  keeping 
a cuckoo  over  winter,  but  it  died  in  March, 
when  the  first  moult  commenced. — Arcana 
OF  Science,  1829. 

Sweet,  in  his  British  Warblers,  observes — 
“ These  birds,  when  in  confinement,  are  very 
restless  at  the  seasons  of  their  usual  migra. 
tion  from  one  country  to  another ; — at  the 
time  that  they  are  leaving  this  country  in 
autumn,  about  twice  during  the  winter,  and 
again  when  they  are  returning  in  the  spring. 
From  their  agitation  at  various  times  in  the 
winter,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  visit 
more  than  one  country  after  their  departure 
from  this.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  them 
when  in  that  state ; their  restlessness  seems 
to  come  on  them  all  at  once ; and  generally 
in  the  evening,  when  they  are  sitting,  seem- 
ingly  quite  composed,  they  start  up  suddenly 
and  flutter  their  wings ; sometimes  flying 
direct  to  the  top  of  the  cage  or  aviary;  at 
other  times  running  backwards  and  forwards 
on  their  perches,  continually  flapping  theit 
wings,  and  looking  upward  all  the  time ; nof 
will  they  notice  anything  that  is  going  for- 
ward as  long  as  they  continue  in  that  state, 
which  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two  at  each  time, 
By  their  always  wishing  to  fly  upwards,  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  when  they  take  their 
flight,  they  mount  to  a great  height,  so  that 
they  can  direct  their  course  the  better  by  see- 
ing the  way  clear  all  around  themt  theit 
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THE  PARROT  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


I'hh  Parrot  is  the  best  known  among  us  of  all  foreign  birds,  as  it  unites  tlia 
greatest  beauty  with  the  greatest  doci- 
lity. Its  voice  also  is  more  like  a man’s 
than  that  of  any  other;  the  raven  is  too 
hoarse,  and  the  jay  and  magpie  too 
shrill,  to  resemble  the  truth  ; the  par- 
rot’s note  is  of  the  true  pitch,  and 
capable  of  a number  of  modulations 
that  even  some  of  our  orators  might 
wish  in  vain  to  imitate. 

The  ease  with  which  this  bird  is 
taught  to  speak,  and  the  great  number 
of  words  which  it  is  capable  of  repeat- 
ing, are  no  less  surprising.  We  arc 
assured,  by  a grave  writer,  that  one  of 
these  was  taught  to  repeat  a whole 
sonnet  from  Petrarch  ; and  that  1 may 
not  be  wanting  in  my  instance,  1 have 
.seen  a parrot,  belonging  to  a distiller, 
who  had  suffered  pretty  largely  in  his 
circumstances  from  an  informer  « ho 
lived  opposite  him,  very  ridiculously 
employed.  This  bird  was  taught  to 
pronounce  the  ninth  commandment — 

“ Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour,”  with  a very 
clear,  loud,  articulate  voice.  The  biril 
was  generally  placed  in  its  cage  over 
against  the  informer’s  house,  and  de- 
lighted the  whole  neighbourhood  with 
its  persevering  exhortations. 

Willughby  tells  a story  of  a parrot,  which  is  not  so  didl  as  those  usually 
brought  up  when  this  bird’s  facility  of  talking  happens  to  be  the  subject: — “ A 
parrot,  belonging  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  then  resided  at  Westminster,  in  hi.s 
palace  by  the  river  Thames,  had  learned  to  talk  many  words  from  the  passengers 
as  they  happened  to  take  water.  One  day,  sporting  on  its  perch,  the  poor  bird 
fell  into  the  vvater,  at  the  same  time  crying  out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  ‘ A bcfct  \ 
wenty  pound  for  a boat !’  A waterman,  who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the 
cry,  made  to  the  place  where  the  parrot  was  floating,  and  taking  him  up  restored 
him  to  the  king.  As  it  seems  the  bird  was  a favourite,  the  man  insisted  that  he 
ought  to  have  a reward  rather  equal  to  his  services  than  his  trouble  ; and,  as  the 
parrot  had  cried  twenty  pounds,  he  said,  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  grant 
it.  The  king  at  last  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot’s  own  determination,  whiclT 
the  bird  hearing,  cried  out,  ‘ Give  the  knave  a groat  1”*'^ 


(The  Parrot.]) 


agitation  generally  lasts  on  them  about  a 
fortnight;  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less : in  the  spring  it  seems  strongest  on 
them ; at  that  season  they  will  sometimes 
fltitter  about  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  sleep 
a great  part  of  the  day.—  Zooi.ooical  Maqa- 
aiMB. 


* Articulation  op  tiik  Parrot. — We 
must  not  consider  the  articulated  voice  of  tlie 
parrot  as  a proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  in- 
telligence over  that  of  other  animals,  or  of  its 
analogy  with  our  own.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  parrots  exhibit  the  most  perfect  brain 
to  be  found  among  any  of  the  feathered  races. 
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The  parrot,  which  is  so  common  as  a foreign  bird  with  ns  is  equally  so,  as 
an  indigenous  bird  in  the  climates  where  it  is  produced.  The  forests  swarm 
with  them  ; and  the  rook  is  not  better  known  with  us  than  the  parrot  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  in  vain  that  our  naturalists  have 
attempted  to  arrange  the  various  species  of  this  bird ; new  varieties  daily  offer 
to  puzzle  the  system-maker,  or  to  demonstrate  the  narrowness  of  his  catalogues. 

Those  who  usually  bring  these  birds  over  are  content  to  make  three  or  four 
distinctions,  to  which  they 
give  names;  and  with 
these  distinctions  I will 
content  myself  also.  The 
large  kind,  which  are  of 
the  size  of  a raven,  are 
called  Macaw's  ; the  next 
size  are  simply  called 
Parrots  ; those  which 
are  entirely  white  are 
called  Lories  ; and  the 
lesser  size  ofall  are  called 
Paroquets.  The  differ- 
ence between  even  these 
is  rather  in  the  size  than 
in  any  other  peculiar  con- 
formation, as  (hey  are  all 
lormed  alike,  having  toes 
two  before  and  two  be-  (The  Macaw.) 

hind  for  climbing  and 

holding ; strong  hooked  bills  for  breaking  open  nuts,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances on  which  they  feed ; and  loud,  harsh  voices,  by  which  they  fill  their 
native  woods  with  clamour. 

But  there  are  further  peculiarities  in  the  conformation  ; and,  first,  their  toes 
are  contrived  in  a singular  manner,  which  appears  when  they  walk  or  climb,  and 
when  they  are  eating.  For  the  first  purpose,  they  stretch  two  of  their  toes  for 
ward  and  two  backward ; but  when  they  take  their  meat,  and  bring  it  to  their 
mouths  with  their  foot,  they  dexterously  and  nimbly  turn  the  greater  hind  toe 
forward,  so  as  to  take  a firmer  grasp  of  the  nut  or  the  fruit  they  are  going  to 
feed  on,  standing  ail  the  while  upon  the  other  leg.  Nor  even  do  they  present 
their  food  in  the  usual  manner  ; for  other  animals  turn  their  meat  inwards  to 
the  mouth,  but  these,  in  a seemingly  awkward  position,  turn  their  meat  out- 
wards, and  thus  hold  the  hardest  nuts  as  if  in  one  hand,  till  with  their  bills  they 
break  the  shell  and  extract  the  kernel. 

The  anterior  lobes  of  its  henaispheres  are  more 
prolonged  than  they  are  in  rapacious  birds, 
and  the  encephalon  is  wider  and  more  flatted 
th^n  long ; but  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
bird,  compared  with  ours,  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered that  there  is  a point  of  contact  be- 
tween them,  as  it  were,  but  no  resemblance. 

The  parrot’s  imitation  seems  purely  mecha- 
nical : it  articulates  words,  indeed ; but  this 
cannot  be  deemed  a true  langpiage.  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  air  is  taught  to  a linnet 
with  a bird-organ,  so  a word  is  taught  to  a 
parrot,  which  he  repeats  without  kiiowing 
wherefore.  He  does  not  comprehend  its  sig- 
nification ; and,  though  he  may  repeat  it  on 
certain  occasions,  because  he  has  learned  it, 
he  .sees  no  reason  for  doing  so,  like  man.  He 
utters,  indifleiuntly,  a prayer  or  an  insult ; and 
hose  involuntary  substitutions,  which  really 
prove  his  want  of  intelligence,  pass,  with  un- 


reflecting persons,  for  a mark  of  wit,  of  irony, 
or  of  some  other  quality  of  the  mind,  of  which 
the  animal  is  utterly  destitute  and  incapable 
of  acquiring. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imitations — one 
which  is  altogether  physical  and  dependent 
on  similitude  of  organization  ; the  other,  the 
fruit  of  reflection,  volition,  and  intelligence : 
the  first  is  possessed  by  the  ape  and  the  parrot 
— the  second  by  man  alone ; one  requires 
nothing  but  memory,  and  an  aptitude  of 
organic  functions — the  other  demands  a pro- 
found study,  like  that  of  comedians  and 
tragedians.  A mere  imitation  of  the  exterior, 
such  as  a brute  can  give,  is  insufficient.  The 
mind  and  soul  must  be  moulded,  as  it  were, 
on  the  model  imitated  : this  requires  a certain 
equipondcrance  of  mental  faculties  which 
cannot  exist  between  man  and  brute  of  any 
sqiecies. — Grii-kiths. 


lit) 
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T1j€  bill  is  fasliioned  with  still  greater  pectiliaritics ; for  the  upper  chap,  a.s 
well  as  the  lower,  are  both  movable.  In  most  other  birds  the  upper  chaj)  is 
connected,  and  makes  but  one  piece  with  the  skull ; bu-t  in  these,  and  in  one  or 
two  species  of  the  feathered  tribe  more,  the  upper  chap  is  connected  to  the  bone 
of  the  head  by  a strong  membrane,  placed  on  each  side,  that  lifts  and  depresses 
it  at  pleasure.  By  this  contrivance  they  can  open  their  bills  the  wider ; which 
is  not  a little  useful,  as  the  upper  chap  is  so  hooked  and  so  overhanging,  that, 
if  the  lower  chap  only  had  motion,  they  could  scarce  gape  sufficiently  to  take 
anything  in  for  their  nourishment. 

'I’he  tongue  of  this  bird  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a man  ; for  which  reason, 
some  j)retend  that  it  is  so  well  qualified  to  imitate  the  human  speech  ; but  the 
organs  by  which  these  sounds  are  articulated  lie  farther  down  in  the  throat, 
being  performed  by  the  great  motion  which  the  os  hyoides  has  in  these  birds 
above  others. 

The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in  Europe,  will  not,  however,  breed 
here.^  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  its  warm  constitution  ; and  though  it  bears 
our  winter  when  arrived  at  maturity,  yet  it  alway.s  seems  sensible  of  its  rigour, 
and  loses  both  its  spirit  and  appetite  during  the  colder  part  of  the  season.  It 
then  becomes  torpid  and  inactive,  and  seems  quite  changed  from  that  bustling, 
loquacious  animal  which  it  appeared  in  its  native  forests,  where  it  is  almost  ever 
u|)on  the  wing.  Notwithstanding,  the  parrot  lives  even  with  us  a considerable 
time,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to  ; and,  indeed,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  employs 
but  loo  great  a part  of  some  people’s  attention. 

Parrots  lay  two  or  three  eggs,  and  probably  the  smaller  kind  may  lay  more  ; 
for  it  is  a rule  that  universally  holds  through  nature,  that  the  smallest  animals 
are  always  the  most  prolific  ; for  being,  from  their  natural  weakness,  more  sub- 
ject to  devastation.  Nature  finds  it  necessary  to  replenish  the  species  by  superior 
fecundity.  In  general,  however,  the  number  of  their  eggs  is  .stinted  to  two,  like 
those  of  the  pigeon,  and  they  are  about  the  same  size.  They  are  always  marked 
with  little  specks,  like  those  of  a partridge;  and  some  travellers  assure  us  that 
they  are  always  found  in  the  trunks  of  the  tallest,  straightest,  and  the  largest 
trees.  The  natives  of  these  countries,  who  have  little  else  to  do,  are  very  assi- 
duous in  spying  out  the  places  where  the  parrot  is  seen  to  nestle,  and  generally 
come  with  great  joy  to  inform  the  Europeans,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  discovery. 
As  those  birds  have  always  the  greatest  docility  that  are  taken  young,  such  a 
nest  is  often  considered  as  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  be  possessed  of;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  the  usual  method  of  coming  at  the  young,  is  by  cutting  down 
the  tree.  In  the  fall  of  the  tree  it  often  happens  that  the  young  parrots  are 
killed ; but  if  one  of  them  survives  the  shock,  it  is  considered  as  a sufficient 
recompense. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  their  conversation  alone  that  the  parrot  is  sought 
after  among  the  savages;  for,  though  some  of  them  are  but  tough  and  ill-tasted, 
yet  there  are  other  sorts,  particularly  of  the  small  paroquet  tribe,  that  are  very 
delicate  food.  In  general  it  obtains  that,  whatever  fruit  or  grain  these  bifds 
mostly  feed  upon,  their  flesh  partakes  of  the  flavour,  and  becomes  good  or  ill 
tasted,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  particular  diet.  When  the  guava  is 
ripe,  they  are  at  that  season  fat  and  tender;  if  they  feed  upon  the  seed  of  the 
acajou,  their  flesh  contracts  an  agreeable  flavour  of  garlic;  if  they  feed  upon 
the  seed  of  the  spicy  trees,  their  flesh  then  tastes  of  cloves  and  cinnamon  ; while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  insupportably  bitter  if  the  berries  they  feed  on  are  of  that 


* Reproduction. — It  was  for  a long  time 
imagined  that  these  birds  could  procreate  in 
their  native  country  only.  Many  parrots,  how- 
ever, were  born  in  Europe  as  far  back  as  1740 
and  1741.  In  1801  some  Amazon  parrots 
were  horn  at  Rome.  M.  Lamoroux  has  given 
us  considerable  details  respecting  the  broods 
of  blue  macaws  that  were  at  Caen  some  years 
Rge.  These  birds,  in  four  years  and  a half, 


from  the  month  of  March,  1818,  to  the  end 
of  August,  1822,  laid  sixty-two  eggs  in  nine- 
teen broods.  Of  this  number,  twenty-five 
eggs  produced  young  ones,  of  which  ten  only 
died.  The  others  lived  and  became  perfectly 
accustomed  to  the  climate.  They  laid  eggs 
at  all  seasons,  and  the  broods  became  more 
frequent  and  more  productive  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  in  the  end  much  fewer  were  lost. 
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quality.  The  seed  ol  cho  cotton-tree  intoxicates  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
wine  does  man  ; and  even  wine  itself  is  drunk  by  parrots,  as  Aristotle  assures 
us,  by  which  they  are  thus  rendered  more  talkative  and  amusing.  But  of  all 
food,  they  are  fondest  of  the  carthamus,  or  bastard  saffron  ; which,  though 
strongly  purgative  to  man,  agrees  perfectly  with  their  constitution,  and  fatten* 
them  in  a very  short  time.* 

But,  though  there  are  so  many  motives  for  destroying  these  beautiful  birds, 
they  are  in  very  great  plenty  ; and  in  some  countries  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
tliey  are  considered  by  the  negroes  as  their  greatest  tormentors.  The  flocks  ol 
parrots  persecute  them  with  their  unceasing  screaming,  and  devour  whatever 
fruits  they  attempt  to  produce  by  art  in  their  little  gardens-.  In  other  places 
they  arc  not  so  destructive,  but  sufficiently  common ; and,  indeed,  there  is 
scarce  a country  of  the  tropical  climates  that  has  not  many  of  the  common  kinds 
as  well  as  some  peculiarly  its  own.  Travellers  have  counted  iftore  than  a hun- 
dred different  kinds  on  the  continent  of  Africa  only.  There  is  one  country,  in 
particular,  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
multitude  of  parrots  which  are  seen  m its  woods.  There  are  white  parrots  seen 
in  the  burning  regions  of  Ethiopia  ; in  the  East  Indies  they  are  of  the  largest 
s^7.e ; in  South  America  they  are  docile  and  talkative  ; in  all  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  they  swarm  in  great  variety  and  abundance, 
and  add  to  the  splendour  of  those  woods  which  Nature  has  dressed  in  eternal 
green. 

So  generally  are  these  birds  known  at  present,  and  so  great  is  their  variety, 
that  nothing  seems  more  extraordinary  than  that  there  was  but  one  sort  of 
them  known  among  the  ancients,  and  that  at  a time  when  they  pretended  to 
be  masters  of  the  world.  If  nothing  else  could  serve  to  show  the  vanity  of  a 
Roman’s  boast,  the  parrot  tribe  might  be  an  instance,  of  which  there  are  a 
hundred  kinds  now  known,  not  one  of  which  naturally  breeds  in  the  countries 
that  acknowledged  the  Roman  power.  The  green  paroquet,  with  a red  neck, 
was  the  first  of  this  kind  that  was  brought  into  Europe,  and  the  only  one  that 
w^  known  to  the  ancients  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  age 
ol  Ncro.f  This  was  brought  from  India  ; and  when  afterwards  the  Romans 
began  to  seek  and  rummage  through  all  their  dominions  for  new  and  unheard  of 


* Food. — In  domestication,  the  parrots, 
macaws,  paroquets,  and  cockatoos,  show  the 
same  partiality  for  vegetable  seeds,  and,  in 
general,  aro  fed  very  well  on  hemjvseed,  tlie 
skins  or  husks  of  which  they  detach  with 
wonderful  address.  Some  thht  receive  bones 
to  gnaw  are  known  to  acquire  a very  deter- 
mined taste  for  animal  substances,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  other 
less  succulent  parts.  From  feeding  thus, 
some  parrots  contract  the  habit  of  plucking 
out  their  own  feathers  that  they  may  suck 
the  stem ; and  this  becomes  so  imperious  a 
want  with  them,  that  they  strip  their  bodies 
absolutely  naked,  not  leaving  a vestige  of 
down  wherever  the  bill  can  reach.  They 
spare,  however,  the  quills  of  the  wings  and 
tiiil,  the  plucking  of  which  would  cause  them 
loo  much  pain.  M.  Desmarest  mentions  an 
instance  of  one  of  these  birds,  belonging  to 
M.  Latreille,  the  body  of  which  thus  became 
as  naked  as  that  of  a pullet  plucked  for  roast- 
ing. This  bird,  notwithstanding,  supported 
file  rigour  of  two  very  severe  winters,  without 
the  slightest  alteration  of  health  or  appetite. 
M.  Vieillot  observes  that  this  habit  of  deplu- 
ui.itiun  is  produced  in  many  parrots  by  an 


itching  of  the  skin,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  their  being  accustomed  to  eat  animal  sub- 
stances.— Kd. 

f Paruots  in  Ancient  Times.  — The 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  several  parrots, 
among  which  the  most  celebrated  was  that 
sent  from  India  by  Alexander,  in  the  course 
of  his  expedition  to  that  country.  Mr.  Vigors, 
who  has  written  on  a group  of  Psittacidae 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  treated  the 
subject  with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style, 
methodical  discrimination,  and  profound  clas 
sical  research,  tells  us  that  “ the  ancient 
writers  are  unanimous  in  informing  ns  that 
the  parrots  known  to  their  times  came  exclu- 
sively from  India.  In  that  country  these 
birds  were  ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
We  are  informed  by  jElian  that  they  were  the 
favourite  inmates  of  the  palaces  of  the  princes, 
and  were  looked  up  to  as  objects  of  sacred 
reverence  by  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people.  From  thence  they  were  introduced 
into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest ; and  the  specific  name  of  Alexan- 
dri,  applied  by  modern  science  to  the  type  of 
the  group,  in  honour  of  the  first  European 
discoverer  of  it,  serves  to  perpetuate  the  name 
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]iix>irics,  they  ."it  last  tuund  out  others  in  Ga^anda,  an  island  of  Ethiopia,  which 
they  considered  as  an  extrordinary  discovery, 

Parrots  have  usually  the  same  disorders  with  other  birds ; and  they  have  one 
or  two  peculiar  to  their  kind.  They  are  sometimes  struck  by  a kind  of  apo- 
plectic blow,  by  which  they  fall  from  their  perches,  and  for  awhile  seem  ready 
to  expire.  The  other  is  the  growing  of  the  beak,  which  becomes  so  very  much 
booked  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  pow-er  of  eating.  These  infirmities,  however, 
do  not  hinder  them  from  being  long-lived ; for  a parrot  well  kept  will  live  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years.^ 


of  a warrior  who  is  said  to  have  valued  the 
conquests  that  extended  the  boundaries  of 
his  empire,  chiefly  as  they  served  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of^cience.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Nero  that  the  parrots  of  Africa 
became  known  to  the  Romans.  Some  of 
these  birds  were  among  the  discoveries  made 
in  the  course  of  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
that  prince.  They  came  apparently  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  as  that  country  became  more 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  im- 
ported from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the 
chief  part  of  those  victims  of  the  parrot 
tribes,  which,  in  alter  times,  are  said  to  have 
suiiplied  the  inordinate  luxury  and  wiinton- 
ness  of  Heliogobalus.” — Zooloqicai.  Jouk- 

* Love  Bums. — We  are  favoured  with  the 
following  interesting  paper  by  a gentleman 
who  is  much  devoted  to  ornithological  pur- 
suits.— Ed. 

“ These  birds  are  the  smallest  of  the  parrot 
tribe ; their  face  is  red,  and  the  tail  orange- 
red,  crossed  by  a black  bar.  They  ate  natives 
of  Guinea,  and  are  also  found  in  Ethiopia, 
.lava,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  vessels 
trading  from  Guinea  seldom  fail  to  bring  a 
considerable  quantity  of  them  in  cages.  Unfor- 
tunately they  are  so  delicate  that  most  of  them 
die  in  their  passage  to  our  colder  climate.  It 
has  also  been  observed  that  the  firing  of  a 
vessel’s  great  guns  is  fatal  to  many  of  them : 
they  drop  down  dead  with  fear.  Although 
they  are  very  imitative  of  the  manners  of 
other  birds,  it  is  difficidt  to  teach  them  to 
pirticulate  words.  They  are  extremely  kind 
and  aflectionate  to  each  other;  the  male 
usually  sits  on  the  same  perch  with  the 
female.  Whenever  one  descends  for  food, 
the  other  always  follows ; when  theii  hunger 


is  satisfied,  they  then  return  together.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  you  a slight  sketch 
of  the  attachment  these  birds  have  to  one 
another.  I knew  two  that  had  lived  four 
years  together.  The  female  became  languid ; 
her  legs  swelled,  as  if  symptomatic  of  gout. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to  descend 
^nd  take  her  food  as  formerly ; but  the  male 
assiduously  brought  it  to  her,  carrying  it  in 
his  hill  and  delivering  it  into  hers : he  conti- 
nued to  feed  her  in  this  manner  for  four 
months.  The  infirmities  of  his  mate,  how- 
ever, increased  every  day  ; so  that  at  leng^th 
she  was  no  lunger  able  to  sit  upon  her  perch, 
but  remained  crouched  at  the  bottom,  making 
from  time  to  time  a few  fruitless  efi'orts  to 
regain  her  perch,  — while  the  male,  who 
remained  close  by  her,  seconded  her  feeble 
attempts  with  all  his  power ; sometimes  sei*- 
ing  with  his  bill  the  upper  part  of  her  wing, 
sometimes  taking  hold  of  her  bill  and  at- 
temj)ting  to  take  her  up,  repeating  his  efforts 
several  times.  His  countenance,  his  gestures, 
his  continual  solicitude,  indicated  in  this 
most  aflectionate  bird  the  most  ardent  desire 
to  aid  the  weakness  and  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  companion.  But  the  scene 
became  still  more  interesting  when  the  female 
was  on  the  point  of- expiring.  Her  unfortiv 
nate  partner  then  went  round  and  round  her 
without  ceasing  : he  redoubled  his  assiduities 
and  his  tender  cares  ; he  attempted  to  open 
her  bill  in  order  to  give  her  some  nourish- 
ment ; he  went  to  her  and  returned  with  the 
most  agitated  air  and  with  the  utmost  inquie- 
tude. At  intervals,  he  uttered  the  mosi. 
sorrowful  cries;  while,  at  other  times,  with 
his  eyes  rivetted  upon  her,  he  preserved  a sor- 
rowful silence.  His  faithful  cum])aniun  at 
length  ceased  to  breathe,  and  from  that  time 
he  languished  and  died  in  a few  weeks. — G. 
H.  Gauneit. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  PIGEON  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


This  is  one  of  the  birds  which,  from  its  gre.it  fecundity,  we  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, reclaimed  from  a state  of 
nature,  and  taught  to  live  in 
habits  of  dependence,  indeed, 
its  fecundity  seems  to  be  in- 
creased by  liuman  cultivation, 
since  those  pigeons  that  live  in 
a wild  state,  in  the  woods,  are 
by  no  means  so  fruitful  as  those 
in  our  pigeon-houses  nearer 
home.  The  power  of  increase 
in  most  birds  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  their  food  ; and  it  is 
seen,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
that  man,  by  supplying  food  in 
plenty,  and  allowing  the  animal 
at  the  same  time  a proper  share 
of  freedom,  has  brought  some  of 
those  kinds,  which  are  known 
to  lay  but  once  a year,  to  become  much  more  prolific. 

The  Tame  Pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful  varieties,  derive  their  origin  from  one 
species,  the  Stock  Dove  only,  the  English  name,  implying  its  being  the  stock 
or  stem  from  whence  the  other  domestic  kinds  have  been  propagated.  'I'his 
bird,  in  its  natural  state,  is  of  a deep-bluish  ash  colour;  the  breast  dashed  with  a 
fine  changeable  green  and  purple  ; its  wings  marked  with  two  black  bars  : the 
back  white,  and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black.  These  are  the  colours 
of  the  pigeon  in  a state  of  nature ; and  from  these  simple  tints  has  man,  by  art. 
propagated  a variety  that  words  cannot  describe,  nor  even  fancy  suggest. 
However,  nature  still  perseveres  in  her  great  outline ; and  though  the  form, 
colour,  and  even  the  fecundity  of  these  birds  may  be  altered  by  art,  yet  their 
natural  manners  and  inclinations  continue  still  the  same. 

The  Stock-Dove,  in  its  native  woods,  differs  from  the  ring-dove,  a bird  that 
has  never  been  reclaimed,  by  its  breeding  in  the  holes  of  rocks  and  the  hollows 
of  trees.  All  other  birds  of  the  pigeon  kind  build  like  rooks,  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  forest,  and  choose  their  habitation  as  remote  as  possible  from 
man.  But  this  species  soon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities ; and,  from  the 
temptation  of  a ready  provision  and  numerous  society,  easily  submits  to  the 
tyranny  of  man.  Still,  however,  it  preserves  its  native  colour  for  several  gene- 
rations, and  becomes  more  variegated  only  in  proportion  as  it  removes  from  the 
original  simplicity  of  its  colouring  in  the  woods. 

'Fbe  Dove-house  Pigeon,  as  is  welt  known,  breeds  every  month ; but  then 
it  is  necessary  to  supply  it  with  food  when  the  weather  is  severe,  or  the  fields 
are  covered  with  snow.  Upon  other  occasions,  it  may  be  left  to  provide  for 
itself;  and  it  generally  repays  the  owner  for  his  protection.  The  pigeon  lays 
two  white  eggs,  which  most  usually  produce  young  ones  of  different  sexes. 
For  the  laying  of  each  egg,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a particular  coiigres.s  with 
the  male  ; and  the  egg  is  usually  deposited  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  eggs 
are  thus  laid,  Ihe  female,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  not  including  the  three 
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days  during  vvhich  she  ia  employed  in  laying,  continues  to  hatch,  relieved 
intervals  by  the  male.  The  turns  are  usually  regulated  with  great  exactness. 
From  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  evening,  till  nine  the  next  day,  the  female 
continues  to  sit ; she  is  then  relieved  by  the  male,  who  takes  his  place  from  ten 
till  three,  while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad.  In  this  manner  they  sit  alternately 
till  the  young  are  excluded.  If,  during  this  term,  the  female  delays  to  return  at 
the  expected  time,  the  male  follows  and  drives  her  to  the  nest;  and,  should  he 
in  his  turn  be  dilatory,  she  retaliates  with  equal  severity. 

The  young  ones  when  hatched  require  no  food  for  the  three  first  days,  only 
wanting  to  be  kept  warm,  which  is  an  employment  the  female  takes  entirely 
upon  herself.  During  this  period,  she  never  stirs  out,  except  for  a few  minutes 
to  take  a little  food.  From  this  they  are  fed  for  eight  or  ten  days  with  corn  or 
grain  of  different  kinds,  which  the  old  ones  gather  in  the  fields,  and  keep  trea- 
sured up  in  their  crops,  from  whence  they  throw  it  up  again  into  the  mouths  of 
their  young  ones,  who  very  greedily  demand  it. 

I’he  fidelity  of  the  Turtle  Dove  is  proverbial,  and  makes  the  usual  compa- 
“’son  of  snch  poets  as  are 
content  to  repeat  what 
others  have  said  before 
them  ; but  the  pigeon  of 
the  dove-house  is  not  so 
faithful ; and,  having  been 
subjected  to  man,  it  puts 
on  licentiousness  among 
its  other  domestic  habits. 

Two  males  are  often  seen 
quarrelling  for  the  same 
mistress  ; and  when  the 
female  admits  the  ad- 
dresses of  a new  gallant, 
her  old  companion  seems 
to  bear  the  contempt  with 
some  marks  of  displea- 
suie,  abstains  from  her 
compo  or  if  he  ap- 

E roaches,  it  is  only  to  chastise  her.  There  have  been  instances  when  two  males, 
eing  displeased  with  their  respective  mates,  have  thought  proper  to  make  an 
exchange,  and  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with  their  new  companions.’^ 

So  great  is  the  produce  of  this  bird  in  its  domestic  state,  that  near  fifteen 
thousand  may,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  be  produced  from  a single  pair.  Eut 
the  stock-dove  seldom  breeds  above  twice  a year;  for,  when  the  winter  months 
come,  the  whole  employment  of  the  fond  couple  is  rather  for  self-preservation 
than  transmitting  a posterity.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  a stronger  attach- 
ment to  their  young  than  those  who  are  found  to  breed  so  often  ; whether  it  be 
that  instinct  acts  more  powerfully  upon  them  in  their  state  of  nature,  or  that 
their  affections  are  less  divided  by  the  multiplicity  of  claims. 


(Tha  Turtle  Dove.) 


* The  Turtle  Dove. — This  is  a favourite 
bird  with  all  those  who  love  to  wander  among 
the  woods  in  spring,  and  listen  to  their  varied 
harmony.  They  will  there  hear  many  a sin- 
gular and  sprightly  performer,  but  none  so 
mournful  as  this.  The  hopeless  woe  of  settled 
sorrow,  swelling  the  heart  of  female  inno- 
cence itself,  could  not  assume  tones  more 
sad,  more  tender,  and  affecting.  Its  notes 
are  four : the  first  is  somewhat  the  highest, 
and  preparatory,  seeming  to  be  uttered  with 
an  inspiration  of  the  breath,  ns  if  the  afflicted 
creature  were  just  recovering  its  voice  from 


the  last  convulsive  throbs  of  distress  ; this  is 
followed  by  three  long,  deep,  and  mournful 
moaniugs,  that  no  person  of  sensibility  can 
listen  to  without  sympathy.  There  k,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  real  distress  in  all  this ; quite 
the  reverse.  The  bird  who  utters  it  wantons 
by  the  side  of  his  beloved  partner,  or  invites 
her  by  his  call  to  some  favourite,  retired  and 
shady  retreat.  It  is  the  voice  of  love — ol 
faithful  connubial  affection — for  which  the 
whole  family  of  doves  are  so  celebrated ; and, 
among  them  all,  none  more  deseivingly  s* 
than  the  species  now  before  us. 
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It  is  from  a species  of  these,  therefore,  that  those  pijjeons  which  are  called 
carriers,  and  are  used  to  convey  letters,  are  produced.  'I'he.se  are  easily  distin- 
guished trorn  all  otliers  by  their  eyes,  which  are  compassed  about  with  a broad 
circle  of  naked,  white  skin,  and  by  being  of  a dark  blue  or  blackish  colour.  It 
is  Irom  their  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and  particularly  where  they  have 
Drought  up  their  young,  that  tliese  birds  are  employed  in  several  countries  as 
the  mo.st  expeditious  carriers.  They  are  first  brought  from  the  place  where  they 
were  bred,  and  whither  it  is  intenaed  to  send  them  back  with  information.  The 
letter  is  tied  under  the  bird’s  wing,  and  it  is  then  let  loose  to  return.  The  little 
ani^nal  no  sooner  finds  itself  at  liberty,  than  its  passion  for  its  native  spot  directs 
all  its  motions.  It  is  seen,  upon  these  occasions,  flying  directly  into  the  clouds 
to  an  amazing  height;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  exactness, 
directing  itself,  by  some  surprising  instinct,  towards  home,  which  lies  sometimes 
at  many  miles  distance,  bringing  its  message  to  those  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
Ey  what  marks  they  discover  the  place,  by  what  chart  they  are  guided  in  the 
right  way,  is  to  us  utterly  unknown;  certain  it  is  thfit,  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a half,  they  perform  a journey  of  forty  miles  ; which  is  a degree  of  despatch 
three  times  greater  than  the  fleetest  quadruped  can  perform.’'^ 

The  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  a vain 
attempt  to  mention  them.  So  much  is  tlie  figure  and  the  colour  of  this  bird 
under  human  control,  that  pigeon-fanciers,  by  coupling  a male  and  female  of 
different  sorts,  can  breed  them,  as  they  express  it,  to  a feather.  From  lienee 
we  have  the  various  names  of  Croppers,  Carriers,  Jacobines,  Powters,  Runts, 
and  TurbiLs  : all  birds  tliat  at  lir.st  might  have  accidentally  varied  from  the  stock- 
dove, and  then,  by  having  tliese  varieties  still  heightened  by  food,  climate,  and 
pairing,  difl'erent  species  have  been  produced.  But  there  are  many  species  of 
the  wild  pigeon  which,  though  bearing  a strong  aflinity  to  the  stock-dove,  are, 
nevertheless,  siifiicicntly  different  from  it  to  deserve  a distinct  description.  'Phe 
Ring-dove  is  of  this  number ; a good  deal  larger  than  the  former,  and  building 
its  nest  with  a few  dry  sticks  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  This  seems  a bird  much 
fonder  of  its  native  freedom  than  the  former,  and  attempts  have  been  frequently 
made  to  render  it  domestic,  but  they  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless  ; for  though 
their  eggs  have  been  hatched  by  the  tame  pigeon  in  a dove-house,  yet,  as  soon 
as  they  could  fly,  they  always  betook  themselves  to  the  woods  where  they  were 
first  produced.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  these  assemble  in  great  flocks  in 
the  woods,  and  leave  off  cooing  ; nor  do  they  resume  this  note  of  courtship  till 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  genial  season,  by  supplying  them  with  food, 
renews  their  desires. 

'I'he  turtle  dove  is  a smaller,  but  a much  shyer,  bird  than  any  of  the  former. 
It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  iris  of  the  eye,  which  is  of  a 
line  yellow,  and  by  a beautiful  crimson  circle  that  encompasses  the  eyelids. 
I’he  fidelity  of  these  birds  is  noted  ; and  a pair  being  put  in  a cage,  if  one  dies, 
the  other  will  not  survive  it.  The  turtle-dove  is  a bird  of  pa.s3age,  and  few  or 
notie  remain  in  our  northern  climates  in  winter.  They  fly  in  Hocks  when  they 
come  to  breed  here  in  summer,  and  delight  in  open,  mountainous,  sandy  conn 
tries.  But  they  build  their  nests  in  the  midst  of  woods,  and  choose  the  most 
retired  situations  for  incubation.  They  feed  upon  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  are 
fondest  of  millet-seed.'l' 


* Speed  op  tue  Cauuieu  Piokon. — Mr. 
Audubon  says  he  has  shot  the  passenger 
pigeon  of  America  {Colutnba  migratoria) 
during  his  hunting  excursions  through  the 
forests;  and,  on  dissection,  found  its  sto- 
mach full  of  fresh  rice,  which,  to  have  re- 
sisted the  digestive  process,  must  have  been 
swallowed  not  many  hours  preceding  its 
death,  but  could  not  havu  been  obtained 


within  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  place 
where  it  Wiis  killed. 

f Migration  o?  Birds.]; — The  other  bird 
we  would  notice  is  one  which  makes  our 
island,  in  common  with  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  its  breeding-place  and  summer 

t »ee  note  on  ■'  Migration.”  in  the  History  of  th« 
Stork,  which  (oUowi. — Eo. 
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To  tuis  short  list  might  be  added  a long  catalogue  of  foreign  pigeons,  of  which 
we  know  little  more  than  the  plumage  and  the  name.s  ; indeed,  the  variety  of 
their  plumage  is  as  beautiful  os  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  are  harsh 


abode ; it  is  a bird  whose  voice  makes  glad 
the  groves,  harmonizing  with  the  soft  breath- 
ings of  spring  and  the  aspect  of  reviving 
nature ; a bird  which,  by  universal  consent, 
has  been  taken  as  the  emblem  of  concord, 
love,  and  domestic  happiness  : we  allude  to 
the  turtle  dove,  the  theme  of  poets  in  every 
age.  “ For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone ; the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  tiirtle  is 
heard  in  out  land.”  — Solomon's  SoTig,  ii. 
11,12. 

The  turtle  dove  {Colu-mba  (urtur)  is  not  in- 
sectivorous, nor  does  it,  like  the  stork,  feed 
upon  frogs,  lizards,  or  fish  ; its  food  is  grain, 
leguminous  seeds,  and  berries,  with  the  tender 
leaves  of  plants.  Arriving  in  April,  it  departs 
in  September  or  the  beginning  of  October, 
passing  southwards,  most  probably  wintering 
in  the  north  of  Africa.  From  its  lengthened, 
pointed  wing,  few  birds  possess  better  powers 
of  flight.  Leaving  these  selected  examples, 
and  atjain  reverting  to  the  phenomena  of 
migration,  whither,  we  maf  inrjuire,  do  all 
our  summer  visiters  retire,  on  leaving  the 
temperate  latitudes  of  Europe  ? All  follow 
the  mighty  stream  southwards  ; some  stop 
short  on  the  confines  of  Europe  ; some  pene- 
trate into  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia;  but 
more,  we  suspect,  find  in  Africa,  ever  teeming 
with  insect  tribes,  an  asylum,  till  warned,  in 
some  inexplicable  way,  that  it  is  time  for  them 
to  wing  back  their  northward  flight.  Their 
visit  to  our  shores  depends,  however,  on  the 
weather,  which  appears  to  hasten  or  retard 
their  progress,  as  the  season  may  happen  to 
be ; and  hence  it  often  occurs,  that  a few, 
taking  advantage  of  a favourable  opportunitj', 
arrive  days  before  the  main  body,  which  is 
kept  back  by  a sudden  return  of  bad  weather ; 
thus  verifying  the  old  adage,  “ One  swallow 
does  not  make  a summer.” 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  our  sum- 
mer visiters,  and  their  departure  ; it  remains 
for  us  to  notice  those  whose  native  habitation 
is  in  the  region  of  the  arctic  circle,  among 
morasses  and  forests,  which  afford  during 
summer  an  abundance  of  food,  and  every 
advantage  in  the  rearing  of  their  young. 
When  winter  (which  sets  in  early  there) 
begins  to  bind  up  the  lakes  and  surface  of 
the  earth,  these  depart  soutlrwards,  arriving 
in  our  latitudes  as  our  summer  birds  are 
departing,  but  not  to  fill  their  place  ; theirs 
is  not  the  voice  of  song  ; or  if  in  some  few 
instances  it  be,  it  is  mute,  for  food  only  is  the 
object  of  their  visit  to  our  comparatively 
milder  shores,  which  they  .lave  for  their 


native  regions  again  with  the  return  of 
spring,  called  away  by  the  same  impulse  that 
calls  the  warblers  here.  Our  winter  guests, 
if  not  prized  for  their  song,  are,  however,  of 
no  mean  value ; many,  indeed,  are  esteemed 
as  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table  ; witness, 
for  example,  the  redwing,  {Turdus  iliacus, 

L.)  the  field-fare,  (^Turdus  pilaris,  L.)  the 
woodcock,  the  snipe,  the  widgeon,  &c. ; to 
which,  though  not  used  as  food,  may  be 
added  the  goosander,  (Mergus  merganser,  L.) 
the  smew,  {Mergits  albellus,  L.)  and  of  small 
birds,  the  grosbeak,  crossbill,  and  Bohemian 
wax-wing,  besides  many  others.  The  food 
which  our  winter  visiters  seek  is  of  two  kinds 
— the  one  afforded  by  our  open  lakes,  rivers, 
sea-shores,  and  inland  morasses,  such  as 
small  fish,  moluscous  animals,  insects  buried 
in  the  mud,  and  the  leaves  or  roots  of  aquatic 
plants : the  other,  the  produce  of  our  woods 
and  hedges,  namely,  winter  fruits  and  berries, 
such  as  the  haw,  the  acorn,  the  sloe,  &c. 

The  migration  of  most,  if  not  all  our  winter 
birds  of  passage,  takes  place  during  the  night 
— at  least,  such  is  the  case  with  the  snipe 
and  woodcock,  the  fieldfare  and  redwing  : as 
a rule,  it  may  therefore  be  considered  uni 
versal. 

One  point  before  we  close  remains  to  be 
•noticed,  namely,  the  power  which  birds  pos- 
sess for  performing  such  extensive  journeys. 
The  flight  of  birds  may  he  estimated  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour ; 
and,  taking  the  mean  of  this  as  a rate  fur  the 
migratory  species  in  general,  we  shall  find 
them  endowed  with  powersi  fully  adequate 
for  the  most  extensive  journey.  It  is,  how-  * i 
ever,  very  probable  that  most  perform  the  \ 
work  by  short  stages  of  a few  hours’  flight,  a 
resting  and  recruiting  in  some  convenient  9 
situation,  and  resuming  their  journey  again.  9 
Few,  perhaps,  cross  the  main  expanse  of  fl 
ocean,  but  take  it  at  its  narrowest  portions,  U 
as  the  channel  between  France  and  England 
(where,  midway,  the  author  saw  a bee  skim- 
ming  with  the  utmost  unconcern  over  the 
rolling  waves),  the  Mediterranean,  &c. ; many  i 
pursuing  their  route  across  the  continent ; 
others  perhips  coasting  the  western  shores 
of  Europe,  or  passing  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  * 
across  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  reaching 
Africa  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  short, 
there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
performance  itself ; the  mystery  lies  in  the 
motives  which  lead  to  it,  and  the  instinct 
which  impels  and  guides  these  winged  tenaufs 
of  the  air  in  their  destined  course.  Many 
points  yet  aemain  to-be  cleared  up  ; but  in 
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and  dissonant.  Tlie  Qcotzimtzcan,  for  instatice,  is  one  of  tlie  most  splendid 
tenants  ot  the  Mexican  forests;  but  few,  1 believe,  would  desire  to  learn  the 
name,  only  to  be  inlornied  that  it  is  covered  with  pprplc,  green,  and  yellow 
plumage.  1 o describe  such  birds,  tlie  historian’s  pen  is  not  half  such  an  useful 
implement  as  the  painter’s  pencil.* 


the  present  case,  our  very  ignorance,  as  well 
as  our  knowledge,  leads  us  to  the  great  Cause 
of  causes,  who  not  only  guides  the  bird  in 
the  migration  he  has  appointed  it  to  take, 
hut  the  globe  itself  in  its  circuit  in  tne 
heavens,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  Let  Ills  be  all  the  praise. 

* Tub  Wilo  Pigeon  oi'  America. — On 
Feb.  19,  18'27,  an  interesting  paper,  on  the 
habits  of  the  wild  pigeon  of  America,  wiis 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhuigh, 
by  J.  J.  Aiftliibon,  Esq. 

The  most  important  facts  connected  with 
the  habits  of  these  birds  relate  to  their  extra- 
ordinary associations  and  migrations.  No 
other  siiecies  known  to  naturalists  is  more 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  eitlier 
the  citizen  or  the  stranger,  as  he  has  oppor- 
tunities of  viewing  both  of  these  characte- 
ristic habits  while  they  are  passing  from 
north  to  south,  east  and  west,  and  vice  versa, 
over  and  across  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Their  great  power  of  flight  enables  them 
when  in  need,  to  survey  and  puss  over  an 
astonishing  extent  of  comitry  in  a very  short 
time.  This  is  proved  by  facts  known  to  the 
greater  number  of  observers  in  America. 
Pigeons,  for  example,  have  been  killed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  with  their  crops 
still  filled  with  rice,  collected  by  them  in  the 
fields  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  the  nearest 
point  at  which  this  supply  could  jiossibly 
have  been  obtained ; and  as  it  i.s  well  ascer- 
tained that,  owing  to  tlieir  great  jiowcr  of 
digestion,  they  will  decompose  food  entirely 
in  twelve  hours,  they  must  have  travelled 
between  three  humlred  and  four  hundred 
miles  in  six  hours,  making  their  speed  at  an 
average  of  about  one  mile  in  a minute,  and 
this  would  enable  one  of  these  birds,  if  so 
inclined,  to  visit  the  European  coiitiiu-nt,  as 
swallows  undoubtedly  are  able  to  do,  in  a 
couple  of  days. 

Tlieir  multituiles  in  our  woods  ate  a-sto- 
nishiiig ; and,  indeed,  after  having  viewed 
them  so  often,  and  under  so  many  circum- 
stances, for  years,  aud,  1 may  add,  in  many 
different  climates,  I even  now  feel  inclined 
to  .pause,  and  assure  myself  afresli  that  what 
I am  going  to  relate  is  fact.  That  I have 
seen  it  is  most  certain ; and  I have  seen  it 
all  in  the  company  of  hundreds  of  other 
persons  looking  on,  like  myself,  amazed,  aiul 
wondering  if  what  we  saw  was  really  true. 

In  the  autumn  of  1U13,  I left  my  house  at 


Henderson,  on  tlie  bonks  <rf  the  Ohio,  on  my 
way  to  Louisville.  liaving  met  the  pigeons 
flying  from  north-east  to  south-west,  in  the 
barrens  or  natural  wastes  a few  miles  beyond 
Hardeiisburgh,  in  greater  apparent  numbers 
than  I thought  I had  ever  seen  tliem  before, 
I felt  an  inclination  to  enumerate  the  flocks 
that  would  pass  within  tlie  reach  of  my  eye 
in  6ne  hour.  I dismounted,  anil,  seating  my- 
self on  a tolerable  eminence,  took  my  pencil 
to  mark  down  what  1 saw  going  by  and  over 
me,  and  made  a dot  for  every  flock  which 
pas.sed. 

Finding,  however,  that  this  was  next  to 
imjwssible,  and  feeling  unable  to  record  the 
flocks,  as  they  multiplied  constantly,  I rose, 
and  counting  the  dots  then  put  down,  disco- 
vered that  a hundred  and  sixty-three  had 
been  made  in  twenty-one  minutes.  I tra- 
velled on,  and  still  met  more  the  farther  I 
went.  The  air  was  literally  filled  with 
pigeons ; the  Ij^ht  of  noon-day  became  dim, 
as  during  an  eclipse;  the  pigeons’  dung  fell' 
in  spots,  not  unlike  melting  flakes  of  snow 
and  the  continued  buzz  of  their  wings  over 
me  had  a tendency  to  incline  my  senses  to 
repose. 

Whilst  waiting  for  my  dimier  at  Young’a 
Inn,  at  the  conibieiice  of  Salt  River  with  the 
Ohio,  I saw,  at  my  leisure,  immense  legions 
still  going  by,  with  a front  reaching  far 
beyond  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  aud  the  beech 
wood  forests  directly  on  tlie  east  of  me.  Yet 
not  a single  bird  would  alight;  for  not  a iiu* 
or  acorn  was  that  year  to  be  seen  in  th^ 
neighbourhood.  Tliey  consequently  flew  sO' 
high,  that  different  trials  to  reach  them  with 
a capital  rifle  proved  ineffectual,  and  not  even 
the  report  disturbed  them  in  the  least.  But 
I cannot  describe  how  beautiful  their  aerial 
evolutions  were  if  a black  hawk  appeared  in 
their  rear.  At  once,  like  a torrent,  and  with 
a thuiider-lvke  noise,  they  formed  themselves 
into  almost  a solid  conqxict  maiss,  pressing 
each  on  each  towards  the  centre ; and  when 
in  such  solid  bodies  they  zig-zagged  to  escape 
the  murderous  falcon,  now  down  close  over 
the  earth,  sweeping  with  inconceivable  velo- 
city, then  ascending  perpendicularly,  like  a 
vast  monument;  and  when  high  were  seen 
wheeling  ami  twisting  within  their  continued 
lines,  resembling  the  coils  of  a gigantic  ser- 
{leiit. 

Before  sunset  I reached  Louisville,  distant 
from  Hardeiisburgh  fifty-five  miles,  whero 
the  iiigeons  were  still  passing ; and  this  con] 
tinned  for  tlmtu  days  in  successiuo. 
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CHAP.  I. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  SPARROW  KIND  IN 
GENERAL. 


Stiil  descending  from  the  larger  to  tlu*  smaller,  we  come  to  Idrds  of  the 
sparrow  kind  ; or  that  class  of  beaiifiml  little  animals  that,  being  les."  than  the 
pigeon,  go  on  diminishing  till  we  arrive  at 
the  humming  bird,  the  smallest  of  the 
feathered  creation. 

The  birds  which  compose  this  class 
chiefly  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man, 
pnd  are  his  greatest  favourites,  Tlie 
falcon  may  be  more  esteemed,  and  the 
turkey  more  useful ; but  these  he  con- 
siders as  servants,  not  as  friends ; as 
animals  reclaimed  merely  to  supply  him 
with  some  of  the  conveniences  of  life : 
but  these  little  painted  songsters  have  his 
affections,  as  well  fromlflieir  beauty  as  (The  Sparrow.) 

their  melody  ; it  is  this  delightful  class 

that  fill  his  groves  with  harmony,  and  lift  his  heart  to  sympathize  with  their 


The  people  were  indeed  all  up  in  arms, 
and  shouting  on  all  sides  at  the  passing 
flocks.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded 
with  men  and  children,  for  here  the  pigeons 
flew  rather  low  as  they  passed  the  Ohio. 
Tliis  gave  a fair  opi)ortuuity  to  destroy  them 
in  great  numbers.  • For  a week  or  more  the 
population  spoke  of  nothing  but  pigeons,  and 
fed  on  no  other  flesh  but  that  of  jjigeons. 
The  whole  atmosphere  during  this  time  was 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  smell  apper- 
taining to  their  species. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  ])igeons 
contained  in  one  of  those  mighty  flocks,  and 
the  quantity  of  food  daily  consumed  by  its 
members.  The  inquiry  will  show  the  asto- 
nishing bounty  of  the  Creator  in  his  works, 
and  how  universally  this  bounty  has  been 
granted  to  every  living  thing  on  that  vast 
continent  of  America. 

We  shall  take,  for  example,  a column  of 
one  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  far  below  the 
average  size,  and  suppose  it  pas-ing  over  us 
without  interruption  for  three  hours,  at  the 
rate  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  per  minute. 
This  will  give  us  a parallelogram  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  by  one,  covering  one 
hundred  and  eighty  square  miles,  and  allow- 
ing two  pigeons  to  the  square  yard,  we  have 
one  billion  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 


one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pigeons 
in  one  flock ; and  as  every  pigeon  consumes 
fully  half  a pint  of  food  per  day,  the  quantity 
must  be  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  bushels  jier  day  which  is 
required  to  feed  such  a flock. — Aucana  ov 
Science,  1S28. 

Moue  ok  Decovinq  Wn.B  Pigeons  in 
New  Kngi.and.  — The  flight  and  stool 
pigeons,  as  they  are  called,  are  prepared  by 
passing  a thread  through  the  edges  of  both 
their  eyelids,  which  are  thus  closed  ; their 
legs  are  booted,  and  the  flights,  being  las- 
tened  to  long  strings,  are  thrown  into  the 
air,  and  fly  as  far  as  they  are  permitted; — 
while  the  stool  pigeon  is  tied  to  a narrow 
board,  which,  at  the  end  where  the  bird  is 
flxed,  rises  and  falls;  and  both  kinds  of 
decoy,  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings,  draw 
the  attention  of  the  passing  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons,  which  are  thus  made  to  alight  on 
prepared  ground,  within  reach  of  the  con- 
cealed spring-net,  or  on  a long  pole  rising  a 
little  from  the  horizontal  line,  so  as  to  give 
the  greatest  effect  to  the  discharge  of  the 
gun  from  the  bush-house  which  conceals  tho 
sportsman.  Tlie  net,  concealed  by  cut  grass, 
is  sprung  by  a rope,  which  is  pulled  at  tho 
moment  after  the  pigeons  alight  upon  tha 
jirepared  ground. — Aucana  of  Science, 
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raptures.  All  (lie  otlier  classes  are  either  mute  or  screaming  ; it  is  this  diminu- 
tive tribe  only  that  have  voices  equal  to  the  beauty  of  their  figures ; equally 
adapted  to  rejoice  man,  and  delight  each  other.- 

As  they  are  the  favourites  of  man,  so  they  are  chiefly  seen  near  him.  All  the 
great  birds  dread  his  vicinity,  and  keep  to  the  thickest  darkness  of  the  forest, 
or  the  brow  of  the  most  craggy  precipice  ; but  these  seldom  resort  to  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  wood ; they  keep  near  its  hedges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  culti- 
vaied  fields;  in  the  hedge-rows  of  farm-grounds;  and  even  in  (he  yard,  mixing 
with  the  poultry.’’ 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  their  living  near  man  is  not  a society  of  affection 
on  their  part,  as  they  approach  inhabited  grounds  merely  because  their  chief 
provision  is  to  be  found  there.  There  is  still  another  reason  for  these  little  birds 
avoiding  the  depths  of  the  forest ; which  is,  that  their  most  formidable  enemies 
usually  reside  there.  The  greater  birds,  like  robbers,  choose  the  most  dreary 
solitudes  for  their  retreats : and  if  they  do  not  find,  they  make  a desert  all 
around  them.  The  small  birds  fly  from  their  tyranny,  and  take  protection  in 
the  vicinity  of  man,  where  they  know  their  more  unmerciful  fo?s  will  not  venture 
to  pursue  them. 

All  birds,  even  (hose  of  passage,  seem  content  with  a certain  district  to 
provide  food  and  centre  in.  The  redbreast  or  the  wren  seldom  leaves  the  field 
where  it  has  been  brought  up,  or  where  its  young  have  been  excluded  ; even 
(hough  hunted  it  flies  along  the  hedge,  and  seems  fond  of  the  place  with  an 
imprudent  perseverance.  The  fact  is,  all  these  small  birds  mark  out  a territory 
to  themselves,  which  they  will  permit  none  of  their  own  species  to  remain  in  ; 


* The  Sp.vuuow. — We  have  no  bird  more 
generally  known,  thought  of,  mentioned  with 
greater  indifference — perhaps  contempt,  than 
the  common  sparrow,  (fringilla  domestica,) 
“ tliat  sitteth  alone  on  ffie  house-top yet  it 
is  an  animal  that  nature  seems  to  have  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  characteristics,  having 
ordained  for  it  a very  marked  provision,  mani- 
fested in  its  increase  and  maintenance,  not- 
withstanding the  hostile  attacks  to  which  it 
is  exjiosed.  A dispensation  that  exists 
throughout  creation  is  brought  more  imme- 
diately to  our  notice  by  the  domestic  habits 
of  this  bird.  The  natural  tendency  that  the 
sjiarrow  has  to  increase  will  often  enable  one 
pair  of  birds  to  bring  up  fourteen  or  more 
young  ones  in  a season.  They  build  in  places 
of  perfect  security  from  the  plunder  of  larger 
birds,  or  vermin.  Their  art  and  ingenuity  in 
commonly  attaching  their  nests  beneath  that 
of  the  rook,  high  in  the  dm — a bird  whose 
habits  are  perfectly  dissimilar,  and  with  which 
they  have  no  association  whatever,  making 
use  of  their  structure  only  for  a defence,  to 
which  no  other  bird  resorts — manifest  their 
anxiety  and  contrivance  for  the  safety  of  their 
broods.  With  peculiar  perseverance  and 
boldness,  they  forage  and  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  offspring;  will  filch  grain 
from  the  trough  of  the  pig,  or  contend  for  its 
food  with  the  gigantic  turkey;  and,  if  scared 
away,  their  fears  are  those  of  a moment,  as 
they  quickly  return  to  their  plunder;  and 
they  roost  protected  from  all  injuries  of  the 
weather.  - These  circumstances  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  race  ; and  in  some  seasons  the 
number  in’  our  corn  fields  towaids  autumn 


are  prodigious ; and  did  not  events  counteract 
the  increase  of  this  army  of  plunderers,  the 
larger  portion  of  our  bread-corn  woukl  be 
consumed  by  them.  But  their  reduction  is 
as  rapidly  accomplished  as  their  increase, 
their  love  of  association  bringing  upon  them 
a destruction  which  a contrary  habit  would 
not  tempt.  They  roost  in  troops  on  our  ricks, 
in  the  ivy  on  the  wall,  &c.,  and  are  cajitured 
by  the  net.  They  cluster  on  the  bush,  or 
crowd  on  the  chaff'  bv  the  bam  door,  and  are 
shot  by  dozens  at  a time,  or  will  msh  in  num- 
bers, one  following  another,  into  the  trap. 
These,  and  various  other  engines  of  destruc- 
tion, so  reduce  them  in  the  winter  season, 
that  the  swarms  of  autumn  gradually  dimi- 
nish, till  their  numbers  in  spring  are  no  way 
remarkable. 

We  have  scarcely  another  bird,  the  appe- 
tite of  which  is  so  accommodating  in  all 
respects  as  that  of  the  house  siiarrow  : it  is, 
I believe,  the  only  bird  that  is  a voluntary 
inhabitant  with  man — lives  in  his  society, 
and  is  his  constant  attendant,  following  him 
wherever  he  fixes  his  residence.  It  becomes 
immediately  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  farm- 
house, in  a lonely  place  or  recent  inclosure, 
or  even  in  an  island ; will  accompany  him 
into  the  crowded  city,  and  build  and  feed 
there  in  contenf,  unmindful  of  the  noise, 
the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  or  the  steanu 
engine,  where  even  the  swallow  and  marten, 
that  flock  around  him  in  the  country,  are 
scared  by  the  tumult  and  leave  him.  it  is 
not  known  in  a solitary  and  independent 
state. 
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they  gnanl  their  dominions  with  the  most  watchful  rest  iitnfMjnt,  and  we  seldom 
find  two  male  tenants  in  the  same  hedge  together. 

Thus,  though  fitted  by  nature  for  the  most  wandering  life,  these  little  animals 
do  not  make  such  distant  excursions,  during  the  season  of  their  stay,  as  the 
stag  or  the  leveret.  Food  seems  to  be  the  only  object  that  puts  them  in  motion  ; 
and  when  that  is  provided  for  them  in  sufficient  plenty  they  never  wander. 
Hut  as  that  is  seldom  permanent  through  the  year,  almost  every  bird  is  then 
obliged  to  change  its  abode.  Some  are  called  birds  of  passage,  because  they 
are  obliged  to  take  long  journeys  for  this  purpose  ; but,  strictly  speaking, 
almost  every  other  kind  are  birds  of  passage,  though  their  migration  may  not 
be  to  places  so  remote.  At  some  particular  season  of  the  year,  all  small  birds 
migrate  either  from  ojie  county  to  another,  or  from  the  more  inland  provincea 
towards  the  shore. 

Singing  among  birds  is  almost  universally  the  prerogative  of  the  male.  Willxi 
them  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  the  human  kind.  Among  the  feathered 
tribe,  the  heaviest  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female.  Hers  is  the  fatigue 
of  incubation,  and  to  her  devolves  the  priticipal  fatigue  of  nursing  the  helpless 
brood.  To  alleviate  these  fatigues,  and  to  support  her  under  them,  nature  has 
given  tl>e  song  to  tlie  male.  This  serves  as  a note  of  blandishment  at  first  to- 
attract  her  affections;  it  serves  as  a note  to  delight  her  during  the  time  of  her 
incubation  ; but  it  serves  still  farther  as  a note  of  security,  to  assure  her  that 
no  danger  threatens  to  molest  her.  The  male,  while  his  mate  is  hatching,  sits 
upon  some  neighbouring  tree,  continuing  at  once  to  watch  and  to  sing.  While 
his  voice  is  heard,  tlie  female  rests  in  confident  security ; and  as  the  poet 
expresses  it,  appears  most  blest  token  most,  unseen;  but  if  any  appea>rance  of 
danger  offers  to  intrude,  the  male,  that  a moment  before  was  so  loud  and 
si)ortive,  stops  all  of  a sudden ; and  this  is  a most  certain  signal  to  Ids  mate  to 
provide  for  her  own  .security. 

'fhe  nest  of  little  birds  seems  to  be  of  a more  delicate  contrivance  than  that 
of  the  larger  kinds.  As  the  volume  of  their  bodies  is  smaller,  the  materials  of 
which  their  nests  are  composed  are  generally  warmer.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
tliat  small  things  keep  heat  a shorter  time  than  those  that  are  large.  The  eggs, 
therefore,  of  small  birds  require  a place  of  more  consfant  warmth  than  those  of 
great  ones,  as  being  liable  to  cool  more  quickly ; and  accordingly  their  nests 
are  built  warmer  and  deeper,  lined  on  the  inside  with  softer  substances,  and 
guarded  above  with  a better  covering.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  little 
architects  are  disturbed  in  their  operations,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  make 
a nest,  not  siicli  as  they  wish,  but  such  as  they  can.  The  bird,  whose  nest  has 
been  robbed  several  times,  builds  up  her  last  in  a very  slovenly  manner,, 
conscious  that,  from  tire  near  approach  of  winter,  she  must  not  take  time 
to  give  her  habitation  every  possible  advantage  it  is  capable  of  receiving. 
When  the  nest  is  fmislred,  nothing  can  exceed  the  cunning  which  the  male 
and  female  employ  to  conceal  it.  If  it  is  built  in  bushes,  the  pliant  branches 
are  so  disposed  as  to  hide  it  entirely  from  the  view;  if  it  be  built  anrong  moss, 
nothing  outwardly  appears  to  show  that  there  is  an  habitation  within.  It  is 
always  built  near  those  places  where  food  is  found  in  greatest  abundance; 
and  they  take  care  never  to  go  in  or  out  while  there  is  any  one  in  sight. 
The  greater  birds  continue  from  their  nest  for  some  time,  as  their  eggs  take 
no  damage  in  their  absence  ; but  the  little  birds  are  assiduous  while  they  sit, 
and  the  nest  is  always  occupied  by  the  male  when  the  female  is  obliged  • 
to  seek  for  sustenance. 

'fhe  first  food  of  all  Urds  of  the  sparrow  kind  is  worms  and  insects.  Even 
the  sparrow  and  the  goldfinch,  that  when  adult  feed  only  upon  grain,  have  both 
been  fed  upon  insects  while  in  the  nest.  The  young  ones,  for  some  time  after 
their  exclusion  from  the  sliell,  require  no  food ; but  the  parent  soon  finds  by 
their  chirping  and  gaping  that  they  begin  to  feel  the  approaches  of  hunger,  and 
flies  to  provide  them  a plentifid  supply.  In  her  absence  they  continue  to  lie 
close  together,  and  cherish  each  oilier  by  their  mutual  vvarmth.  During  this 
interval  also,  tliey  preserve  a perfect  silence,  uttering  not  the  slightest  note  till 
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tlie  parent  returns.  Her  arrival  is  always  announced  by  a chirrup,  which  they 
perlectly  understand,  and  which  they  answer  all  tof^ether,  each  petitioning  for 
jts  portion.  Ihe  parent  distributes  a supply  to  each  by  turns,  cautiously  avoid- 
nig  to  gorge  them,  but  to  give  them  often  though  little  at  a time.  The  wren 
will  in  this  manner  feed  seventeen  or  eighteen  young  ones,  without  passing 
over  one  of  them. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  birds  bring  forth  and  hatch  their  young; 
but  it  yet  remains  to  usher  them  from  the  nest  into  life,  and  this  they  very  assi- 
duously perlonn.  When  they  are  fully  fledged,  and  fitted  for  short  flights,  the 
old  ones,  it  the  weather  be  fair,  lead  them  a few  yards  from  tlie  nest,  and  then 
them  to  return.'^  For  two  or  three  succeeding  days  they  are  led  out  in 
the  same  manner,  but  each  day  to  seek  more  distant  adventures.  When  it  is 
perceived  that  they  can  fly,  and  shift  tor  themselves,  then  the  parents  forsake 
them  for  ever,  and  pay  them  no  more  attention  than  they  do  to  other  birds  in 
the  same  flock.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  among  these  little  animals  that,  from 
the  moment  their  young  are  set  out,  all  future  connexion  ceases  between  the 
male  and  female ; they  go  separate  ways,  each  to  provide  for  itself,  during  the 
rigours  of  winter;  and.  at  the  approach  ot  spring,  each  seeks  fora  new  associate. 

Willughby  has  divided  all  the  smaller  birds  into  those  that  have  slender  bills, 
and  those  that  have  short  and  thick  bills.  Those  with  slender  bills  chiefly  live 
upon  insects  ; those  with  short,  strong  hills,  live  mostly  upon  fruits  and  grain. 
Among  slender  billed  birds,  he  enumerates  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  field- 
fare, the  starling,  the  lark,  the  titmouse,  the  water-wagtail,  the  nigtingale,  the 
redstart,  the  robin  redbreast,  the  beccaligo,  the  stone-chatter,  the  whinchat,  the 
gohlfinch,  the  whitethroat,  the  hedge  sparrow,  the  pettichaps,  the  golden- 
crowned  wren,^  the  wren,  the  humming-bird,  and  several  other  small  birds  of 
the  sparrow  kind,  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


• Affection  of  Spauuows.  — “ When  I 
was  a boy,  I carried  off  a "nest  of  young  spar- 
rows, about  a mile  from  my  place  of  resi- 
dence. After  the  nest  was  completely  moved, 
and  while  I was  marching  home  with  them 
in  triumph,  I perceived  with  some  degn:e  of 
astonishment,  both  the  patents  following  me 
at  some  distance,  and  observing  my  motions 
in  perfect  silence.  A thought  then  struck 
me,  that  they  might  follow  me  home,  and 
feed  the  young  according  to  their  usual 
manner.  When  just  entering  the  door,  I 
held  uj)  the  nest,  and  made  the  young  ones 
utter  the  cry  which  is  expressive  of  the  desire 
of  food.  I immediately  put  the  nest  and  the 
young  in  the  corner  of  a wire  cage,  and  placed 
it  on  the  outside  of  a window.  In  a short 
time,  both  parents,  having  theii  bills  filled 
with  small  caterpillars,  came  to  the  cage,  and 
after  chatting  a little,  gave  a small  worm  to 
each.  This  parental  intercourse  continued 
regularly  for  some  time,  till  the  young  ones 
were  completely  fledged,  and  had  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  strength.  I then  took 
one  of  the  strongest  of  them,  and  placed  him 
on  the  outside  of  the  cage,  in  order  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  the  parents  after  one  of  their 
offspring  was  emancipated.  In  a few  minutes 
both  parents,  as  usual,  arrived,  loaded  with 
food.  They  no  sooner  perceived  that  one  of 
their  children  had  escaped  from  prison,  than 
they  fluttered  about,  and  made  a thousand 
noisy  demonstrations  of  joy.  These  tumul- 
tuous expressions  at  last  gave  place  to  a mure 


calm  and  worthy  conversation.  By  their 
voices  and  their  movements,  it  was  evident 
that  they  earnestly  entreated  him  to  follow 
them,  and  to  fly  from  his  present  dangerous 
state.  He  seemed  to  be  impatient  to  obey 
their  mandates ; but  by  his  gestures  and  the 
feeble  sounds  he  uttered,  he  plainly  expressed 
that  he  was  afraid  to  try  an  exertion  he  had 
never  before  attempted.  They,  however,  in. 
cessantly  repeated  their  solicitations,  by  flying 
alternately  from  the  cage  to  a neighbouring 
chimney-top,  they  endeavoured  to  show  him 
how  easily  the  journey  was  to  he  accom- 
plished.  He  at  last  committed  himself  to 
the  air,  and  alighted  in  safety.  On  his 
arrival,  another  scene  of  clamorous  and  active 
joy  was  exhibited.  Next  day  I repeated  the 
same  experiment,  by  exposing  another  of  the 
young  ones  on  the  top  of  the  cage.  I ob- 
served the  same  conduct  with  the  remainder 
of  the  brood,  which  consisted  of  four.  I need 
hardly  add,  that  not  one,  either  of  the  parerds 
or  children  ever  again  revisited  the  execrated 
cage.- — Smei.i.ie. 

f The  Guested  Wren;  why  a Kino 
Bird  ? — We  can  readily  understand,  why  the 
least  of  our  British  birds,  the  gold-crested 
wren  {Regulus  cristatus,  Ray)  should  have 
been  considered  a royal  bird  in  most  coun- 
tries, from  its  having  a fine  coronet  of  a 
bright  gold  colour  on  its  head,  as  Aristotle 
correctly  remarks.  But  why  the  common 
wren  {^norihura  communis)  should  be  called 
a king-bird  we  cannot  conjecture,  except  it 
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All  these,  as  was  said,  live  for  the  most  part  upon  insects,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  particular  benefit,  to  man.  By  these  are  his  grounds  cleared  of  the 
pernicious  swarms  of  vermin  that  devour  the  budding  leaves  and  flowers:  and 
that  even  attack  the  root  itself,  before  ever  the  vegetable  can  come  to  maturity. 
Tliese  seek  for  and  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects  that  would  otherwise  propagate 
in  numbers  beyond  the  arts  of  man  to  extirpate;  they  know  better  than  man 
where  to  seek  for  them  ; and  thus  at  once  satisfy  their  own  appetites,  and  render 
him  the  most  essential  services. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  tribe ; in  it  we  have  the  sweetest  song- 
sters of  the  grove  ; their  notes  are  softer,  and  their  manner  more  musically 
soothing  than  those  of  hard-billed  birds.  The  foremost  in  musical  fame  are,  the 
nightingale,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  lark,  the  redbreast,  the  blackcap, 
and  the  wren. 

Birds  of  the  sparrow  kind,  with  thick  and  short  bills,  are  the  grosbeak,^,  the 


has  been  from  irony  or  antiphrasis,  in  the 
same  way  as  M.  Hebert  tells  us  it  is  called 
the  ox  {bceuf)  in  some  provinces  of  France. 
From  being  unable  to  account  for  the  latter 
factjGesner,  Willughby.and  other  naturalists, 
accuse  Belon,  Brisson,  and  Oliva,  of  con- 
founding the  two  species.  To  us,  however, 
this  charge  appears  groundless,  for  Aristotle 
very  clearly  distinguishes  the  two  birtls  ; and 
et  he  says  the  gold-crested  one  is  called  a 
ing  ( rvpavvos ),  and  the  common  one 
{rpoxi^os)  also  is  called  a magistrate  and 
king  (irpea’lius  Kai  fia(ri\eus),  “for  which 
reason,”  he  adds,  “ the  eagle  is  said  to  fight 
with  it.”  Independently  of  this  authority, 
the  popular  titles  given  to  the  common  wren, 
in  most  languages,  by  the  peasants  who  know 
nothing  of  the  disputes  of  naturalists,  prove 
that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  the  tenn 
unconnected  with  any  confusion  of  the  spe- 
cies. For  example,  the  Italians  call  it  the 
little  king  (reattino),  the  king  of  the  hedge 
(re  di  siepe),  the  king  of  the  birds  {re  degli 
uccelli') ; the  Spaniards,  the  kinglet,  (rey- 
ezueld) ; the  Portuguese,  the  bird-king  (woe 
rei) ; the  French,  the  little  king  (roitelel), 
or  king-berry  (roi-berry),  or  the  king  of  cold 
{roi  de  froidure) ; and  the  Germans,  the 
snow-king  (sc/mee-konig'),  and  thorn-king 
{thurn-kdnig).  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
aware  that  the  gold-crested  wren  has  ob- 
tained similar  titles,  such  as  in  Italy,  the 
little  pope  {papazzind) ; in  Germany,  the 
king-let  (kdnigc/ien)  ; and  in  Sweden,  king- 
bird (kongs-vogel).  We  pretend  not  to 
account  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
same  notion,  but  it  is  most  evident  it  does 
not  arise  from  the  mistake  that  has  been 
supposed. — Habits  ov  Burns. 

* SociAi.iTX  OK  Burns.  — Upon  glancing 
Lack  over  the  details  which  we  have  already 
given  of  the  solitary  and  social  habits  of  birds, 
it  will  be  obvious,  that  their  sociality  produces 
no  apparent  result,  except  it  may  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a sentinel  to  give  intimation  of 
danger,  if  such  appointment  (as  may  well  be 
doubted)  actually  takei  place.  Except  in  the 
instance  of  the  sociable  grosbeak  {Loxia 


soda)  of  Africa,  we  do  not  recollect  any 
authentic  instance  of  birds  uniting  their 
efforts  to  assist  in  performing  a common 
work.  Even  in  this  instance,  the  accurate 
observations  of  M.  Vaillant  have  proved,  that 
so  far  from  building  streets,  as  Paterson  and 
others  represent  these  birds  to  do,  they  merely 
build  their  nests  in  actual  contact,  as  rooks 
may  sometimes  be  observed  to  do  in  this 
country.  The  notion  of  their  building  streets 
is  of  the  same  character  with  Pliny’s  account 
of  the  swallows  in  Egypt  raising  an  embank- 
ment to  oppose  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
adopted  by  him  from  some  hasty  observer 
who  had  seen  the  bank-swallows  {Hirundo 
ripuria),  not  building  (as  be  supposed),  but 
mining  into  an  escarpment  of  the  river.  In 
the  same  way  we  find  it  related  by  authors 
of  celebrity,  that  when  a pair  of  sparrows 
take  felonious  possession  of  the  nest  of  a 
swallow,  the  swilllow  summons  its  compa- 
nions to  its  assistance,  when  they  all  unite  in 
a body  to  bring  a sufficient  quantity  of 
mortar  to  entomb  the  robber-sparrows  alive 
in  the  nest.  This  story  is  obviously  imagi- 
nary, and  the  fiction  is  shown  from  the  im- 
possibility of  so  entombing,  by  means  of  cla_v, 
a bird  with  so  powerful  a bill  as  the  spar- 
row. 

M.  Dupont  de  Nemours  gives  the  following 
singular  account  of  what  fell  under  his  own 
observation  : — “ I remarked,”  he  says,  “•  a 
swallow,  which  had  unhappily — and  I cannot 
imagine  in  what  manner — slipped  its  foot 
into  a slip-knot  of  packthread,  the  other  end 
of  which  was  attached  to  a spout  of  the 
College  of  the  Four  Nations.  Its  strength 
W'as  exhausted — it' hung  at  the  end  of  the 
thread,  uttered  cries,  and  sometimes  raised 
itself,  as  if  making  an  effort  to  fly  away.  .\ll 
the  swallows  of  the  large  Isisin  between  the 
bridges  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Pont  Neuf, 
and  perhaps  from  places  more  remote,  had 
assembled  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 
sands. Their  flight  was  like  a cloud : all 
uttered  a cry  of  pity  and  alarm.  After  some 
hesitation,  and  a tumultuous  counsel,  one  of 
them  fell  upon  a device  for  delivering  their 
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greenfinch,  tlic  bulltiiich,  the  crossbill,  the  house-sparrow,  the  chaffinch,  the 
brambling,  the  goldfinch,  the  linnet,  the  siskin,  the  bunting,  the  }ellow-hammer, 
the  ortolan,  the  wheat-ear,  and  several  other  foreign  birds,  of  which  we  know 
rather  the  names  than  the  history.  These  chiefly  feed  upon  fruits,  grain,  and 
corn.  They  are  often  troublesome  to  man,  as  they  are  a numerous  tribe:  the 
harvest  often  suffers  from  their  depredations ; and  while  they  are  driven  olT  from 
one  end  of  the  field,  they  Hi"  round,  and  come  in  at  the  other.*  But  these  have 
also  their  uses : they  are  frequently  the  distributors  of  seeds  into  different 
districts : those  grains  which  tliey  swallow,  are  sometimes  not  wholly  digested  ; 
and  these,  laid  upon  a soil  congenial  to  them,  embellish  the  face  of  nature  with 
that  agreeable  variety  which  art  but  vainly  attempts  to  imitate.  The  mistletoe 
plant,  which  we  often  see  growing  on  the  tops  of  elms  and  other  trees,  has  been 
thought  to  be  propagated  in  this  manner ; yet,  as  it  is  often  seen  growing  on 
the  under  side  of  the  branch,  and  sometimes  on  a perpendicular  shoot,  it  seems 
extraordinary  how  a seed  could  be  deposited  in  that  situation.  However  this 
be,  there  are  many  plants  propagated  from  the  depositions  of  birds ; and  some 
seeds  are  thought  to  thrive  the  better,  for  first  having  undergone  a kind  of  mace- 
ration in  the  stomach  of  the  little  animal,  before  it  is  voided  on  the  ground. 

There  are  some  agreeable  songsters  in  this  tribe  also ; and  those  who  like  a 
loud,  piercing  pipe,  endued  with  great  variety  and  perseverance,  will  be  pleased 
most  with  their  singing.  The  songsters  of  this  class  arc  the  canary-bird,  the 
linnet,  the  chaffinch,  the  goldfinch,  the  greenfinch,  the  bullfinch,  the  brambling, 
the  siskin,  and  the  yellow-hammer.  I'iie  note  of  these  is  not  so  generally 
pleasing  as  that  of  the  soft-billed  bird,  but  it  usually  holds  longer’,  and,  in  a 
rage,  these  birds  are  more  easily  fed,  and  hardy. 

This  class  of  small  birds,  like  all  the  greater,  has  its  wanderers,  that  leave  us 
for  a season,  and  then  return,  to  propagate,  to  sing,  or  to  embellish  the  land- 
scape here.  Some  of  this  smaller  kind,  indeed,  are  called  birds  of  passage,  that 
do  not  properly  come  under  the  denomination;  for  though  they  disappear  in 
one  place,  they  never  leave  the  kingdom,  but  are  seen  somewhere  else.  But 
there  are  many  among  them,  that  ^ake  longer  flights,  and  go  to  a region  colder 
or  warmer,  as  it  suits  their  constitutions.  The  fieldfare  and  the  redwing  breed, 
pass  their  summers  in  Norway,  and  other  cold  countries,  and  are  tempted 
hither  to  our  mild  winters,  and  to  those  various  berries  which  then  abound  with 
us,  and  make  their  principal  food.  The  hawfinch  and  the  crossbill  are  uncer- 
tain visitants  and  have  no  stated  times  of  migration.  Swallows  of  every  species 
disappear  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Th--  nightingale,  the  blackcap,  the  fly- 
catcher, the  willow-wren,  the  wheatear,  the  whinchat,  and  the  stonechatter, 
leave  us  long  before  the  approach  of  winter ; while  the  siskin  and  the  linnet 
only  forsake  us  when  our  winters  are  more  than  usually  severe.  All  tlie  rest  of 


companion,  communicated  it  to  the  rest,  and 
began  to  put  it  into  execution.  Each  took 
his  place ; all  those  who  were  at  hand  went 
in  turn,  as  in  the  sport  of  running  at  the 
ring,  and,  in  passing,  struck  the  thread  with 
their  bills.  These  efforts,  directed  to  one 
point,  were  continued  every  second,  and  even 
more  frequently.  Half  an  hour  was  passed 
in  this  kind  of  labour  before  the  thre^  was 
severed  and  the  captive  restored  to  liberty. 
But  the  flock,  only  a little  diminished,”  adds 
M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  “ remained  until 
night,  chattering  continually  in  a tone  which 
no  longer  betrayed  anxiety,  and  as  if  making 
mutual  felicitations  and  recitals  of  theu 
achievement.” 

Now  we  doubt  not  that  these  swallows 
crowded  to  their  companion,  as  M.  Dupont 
luis  recorded,  for  all  small  birds  are  apt  to 


come  when  called  by  their  fellows,  as  is  well 
known  to  bird-catchers,  who  employ  call- 
birds  to  bring  the  wild  ones  to  their  nets ; 
but  we  much  doubt  whether  they  united  their, 
efforts  with  the  design  of  cutting  the  string, 
and  think  the  observer  must  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  this  particular.  In  a similar 
instance  of  a pair  of  sparrows  becoming  en- 
tangled, which  fell  under  our  observation, 
their  neighbours  crowded  to  the  place  ; but, 
apparently,  only  for  the  purpose  of  scolding, 
not  of  assisting,  the  entangled  birds. 

Rknnib — Habits  op  Bibbs. 

* ^PBTiTE  OF  TUB  SpARRow. — The  pio- 
enj  of  the  sparrow  are  most  voracious.  It 
as  been  calciriated  that  a pair  of  sparrows, 
during  the  time  they  have  their  young  to 
feed,  destroy  on  an  average  3,36U  caterpillon 
in  a week. — Ed. 
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I.  Woodlark Alauda  arhoren 


the  smallftr  tribe  never  quit  this  country  ; but  support  the  severest  rigours 
the  climate.'^  Having  thus  given  a general  idea  of  the  birds  of  this  class,  it. 
will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  most  remarkable  among  them. 

* SoeT-BIl.I.E'l  SlNQlNQ  BlHDS  : TiMB  OK  SoNQ. 

In  January,  and  continues  to  sing 
through  all  the  summer  anil 
autumn. 

2.  Song-thrush Ttrrdus  simpliciter  dictns  ^ February,  and  on  to  .^gust,  re- 

” sume  their  song  in  Autumn. 

3.  Wren Passer  troglodytes All  the  year,  hard  frost  excepted. 

4.  Red-breast Rubecula Ditto.  ditto. 

5.  Hedge-sparrow ... . Curuca  Early  m Febr>v3.ry,  to  July  the  10th. 

6.  Vdlow-ha™™,...  5 

7.  Skylark Alaudo  vulgaris In  February,  and  on  to  October. 

8.  Swallow  Hirundo  domestica. , From  April  to  September. 

9.  Black-cap AtricapiUa Beginning  of  April,  to  July  13th. 

10.  Titlark Alauda  pratorum  From  middle  of  .April,  to  July  1 6th. 

C Sometimes  in  February  and  March, 

1 1 . Blackbird Merida  vulgaris 7 and  so  on  to  July  the  23rd  ; re- 

^ assumes  in  autumn. 

12.  White-throat Ficedulce  affinis In  April,  and  to  July  23. 

13.  Goldfinch Carduelis  April,  and  through  to  September  16. 

14.  Greenfinch Chloris On  to  July  and  August  2ud. 

Passer  arundinaceus  mi- 


Less  rced-span'ow  ■*  »«.  ^ May,  on  to  beginning  of  July. 

Breeds  and  whistles  on  till  August ; 
re-assumes  its  note  when  they 

1 6.  Common  linnet. . . . Linaria  vulgaris begin  to  congregate,  in  October, 

and  again  early  before  the  fiocks 
separate. 

Birds  that  cease  to  be  in  full  song,  and  are  usually  silent  at  or  before  Midsummer ; — 

17-  Midille  willow-wren,  non  cristatus..  Middle  of  June ; begins  in  April. 

18.  Redstart Ruticilla Ditto;  begins  in  May. 

19.  Chaffinch Fringilla ^ 

20.  Nightingale Luseinia ^ ^Aprd 

Birds  that  sing  for  a short  time,  and  very  early  in  the  spring : — 

January  the  2nd,  1770,  in  February. 
Is  called  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex 
the  stonu-cock,  because  its  song 
is  supposed  to  forebode  windy, 
wet  weather.  Is  the  largest  sing- 
ing bird  we  have. 

In  February,  March,  and  April ; re 
assumes  for  a short  time  in  Sept. 


21.  Missel-bird Turdus  viscivorus 


Fringilla  go . 


22.  Great  Titmouse, 
or  ox-eye 

Birds  that  have  somewhat  of  a note  or  song,  and  yet  are  hardly  to  be  called  singing 
birds : rah  nomina. 

cti  r<  j 1 C Ils  Jiote  as  minute  as  its  person ; 

0 en  - crowne  ? Regulus  cristatus ■<  frequents  tops  of  high  oaks  and 

’ ' furs  : the  smallest  British  bird. 

two  harsh. 


24.  Marsh  titmouse Pants  Palustris ^ ^ sharp  no^^^  woods. 


25.  Small  willow-wren  . Regulus  non  cristatus 


Sings  in  March,  and  on  to  September. 


oc  T i i-ix  S Cantat  voce  stridula  locustte : from 

26.  Largest  (Utto Ditto J 


27.  Grasshopper  lark 


Alauda  minima  voce  lo- 
custcb  

28.  Marten Hirundo  agitstis 

29.  Bullfinch Pyrrhuta 

3(1.  Bunting Emberiza  alba From  (he  end  of  January  to  July. 


Chirps  all  night,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  end  of  July. 

All  the  breeding  time;  from  May  t« 
September. 


1 HE  SPAlUiOW  KIND. 

CHAP.  H. 

THE  THRUSH  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


y iTH  the  THRUSH  we  may  rank  the  redwing,  the  fieldfare  the  blackbird, 
the  ring-ouzel,  and  the  water-ouzel. 

I'hese  are  the  largest  of  the  sparrow 
kind,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  of  this  class,  as  well  by  their  size, 
which  is  well  known,  as  by  their  bills, 
which  are  a little  bending  at  the  point;  a 
small  notch  near  the  end  of  the  upper 
chap,  and  the  outmost  toe  adhering  as  I'ar 
as  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe.  To 
this  tribe  may  be  also  added  the  stare  or 
starling,  which,  (hough  with  a flat  bill,  too 
much  resembles  these  birds  to  be  placed 
any  where  else.  (The  Thrush.^ 

The  missel-thrush  is  distinguished  from 

all  ol  the  kind  by  its  superior  size,  being  much  larger  than  any  of  them.  It 
differs  scarcely  in  any  other  respect  from  the  throstle,  except  that  the  spots  on 
the  breast  are  larger.  It  builds  its  nest  in  bushes,  or  on  the  side  of  some  tree, 


All  singing  birds,  and  those  that  have  any  pretensions  to  song,  not  only  in  Britain,  but 
perhaps  the  world  through,  come  under  the  Liunsan  wdo  oi  jinsseres. 

The  u1)uve-mentioued  birds,  as  they  stand  numerically,  belong  to  the  following  Linnnan 
genera  : — 


1,7,  10,  27. 

Alauda. 

8,28 

2,  11,  21  ... 

Turdus. 

13,  16,  19 

3,  4,  5,  9,  12, 

15, 

17,^ 

Motacilla. 

Emberiza. 

22,  24 

18,  20,  23, 
6,30  

25, 

26,^ 

14,  29 

Birds  that  sing  as  they  fly  are  but  tew. 

UAII  NOMINA. 

Skylark Alauda  vulgaris 

Titlark Alauda  pratorum  . . . 

Woodlark Alauda  arborea 

Blackbird  Merula 

White-throat  Ficeduke  affinis 

Sw.allow Hirundo  domes f tea .. . 

Wren Passer  troglodytes  . .. 


Rising,  suspended,  and  falling. 

In  its  descent ; also  sitting  on  trees. 

and  walking  on  the  ground. 
Suspended ; in  hot  summer  nights 
all  night  long. 

Sometimes  from  bush  to  bush. 

Uses,  when  singing  on  the  wing, 
odd  jerks  and  gesticulations. 

In  soft,  sunny  weather. 

Sometimes  from  bush  to  bush. 


Birds  that  breed  most  early  in  these  parts  : — 


Raven  Corvus 

Song-thrush Turd  us 

Blackbird Merula  

Rook  Comix frttgilega 

Woodlark Alauda  arborea 

Bbigdove Palumbus  torquatus  .... 


Hatches  in  February  and  Maieh. 
In  March. 

In  March. 

Builds  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
Hatches  in  April. 

Lays  in  the  beginning  of  .April. 


White’s  Ski.hoiink. 
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as  all  of  this  kind  a«  lonnd  to  do,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  in  a .season. » Its 
song  is  very  line,  which  it  begins  in  spring,  sitting  on  the  summit  of  a liigh  tree. 
It  is  tlie  largest  bird  of  all  the  feathered  tribe  that  has  music  in  its  voice  , the 
note  of  all  greater  birds  being  either  screaming,  chattering,  or  croaking.  It 
feeds  on  insects,  holly,  and  mistletoe-berries  ; and  sometimes  sends  forth  a very 
disagreeable  scream  when  frighted  or  difitiirbed.f 


* Tub  Sonq  Thrush. — Grahame,  in  his 
Birds  of  Scotland,  gives  a verj’  exact  account 
of  the  localities  of  the  song-thrush,  though 
he  IN  wrong  in  thinking  the  nest  lined  with 
loam : 

" In  the  hazel  bush  or  sloe  is  foi-mod 
The  hiibitntioii  of  tlie  wedded  nair, 

Sometimes  below  the  never-fading  leaves 
Of  ivy  close,  that  overtwisting  binds, 

And  richly  crowns,  with  clustered  fruit  of  spring. 
Some  river  rock,  or  nodiliug  castle  wall ; 

Sometimes  beneath  the  jutty  root  of  elm. 

Or  oak,  among  the  sprigs,  that  overhau” 

A pebble  chilling  stream,  the  loam-lined  hoiiNe 
Is  lixed.  well  hid  from  ken  of  hovering  hawk. 

Or  lurking  b»-ast,  or  school-boy’s  prow  ling  eye.” 

El). 

f Habits  of  the  Thrush.  — TUrdna 
wiiskus.)  — In  the  course  of  last  August, 
travelling  on  the  coach  to  Edinburgh,  I met, 
as  a fellow-passenger,  a very  sensible  man, 
whom  1 discovered  to  be  a master  millwright, 
from  Fife.  After  much  desultory  conversa^ 
tion,  we  came  to  remark  the  great  increase  of 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  all  over  the  country, 
and  their  cruel  depredations  on  gardens. 
Having  noticed  the  singular  tamenes  of  the 
thrush,  particularly  in  the  odd  places  it  some- 
t lines  chooses  for  constructing  its  nest,  my 
companion  asked  if  I had  ever  observed  any 
of  them  make  their  nest  within  a house ; and 
added  that  he  once  saw  such  an  instance, 
and  came  to  be  greatly  interested  by  it.  He 
had  been  making  a threshing-machine  for  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitlessie,  in 
Fife,  and  had  three  of  his  men  along  with 
him.  They  wrought  in  a cart-shed,  which 
they  had  used  for  some  time  as  their  work- 
shop; and  one  morning  they  observed  a 
mavis  enter  the  wide  door  of  the  shed,  over 
their  heads,  and  fly  out  again  after  a short 
while ; and  this  she  did  two  or  three  times, 
until  their  curiosity  was  excited  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  birds  more  narrowly ; for  they 
began  to  suspect  that  the  male  and  female 
were  both  implicated  in  this  ish  and  entry. 
Upon  the  joists  of  the  shed  were  placed, 
along  with  some  timber  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  old  implements,  two  small  harrows 
used  for  grass  seeds,  laid  one  above  the 
* other;  and  they  were  soon  aware  that  their 
new  companions  were  employed,  with  all  the 
diligence  of  their  kind,  in  making  their  nest 
in  this  singular  situation.  They  had  built  it, 
he  said,  between  one  of  the  bulls  of  the  har- 
row and  the  adjoining  tooth ; and  by  that 
time,  about  seven  o’clock,  and  an  hour  after 
he  and  his  lads  had  commenced  their  work. 


the  birds  had  made  such  progress,  that 
they  must  have  begun  by  the  screich  of  day. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  fail  to  remark  the 
future  proceedings  of  his  new  friends.  Their 
activity  was  incessant;  and  he  noticed  that 
they  began  to  carry  mortar  (he  said),  which 
he  and  his  companions  well  knew  was  for 
plastering  the  inside.  Late  in  the  same 
afternoon,  and  at  six  o’clock  next  morning, 
when  the  lads  and  he  entered  the  shed,  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  look  at  the  mavis’s 
nest,  which  they  were  surprised  to  find  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  birds,  while  the  other  plied 
its  unwearied  toil.  At  last  the  sitting  bird, 
or  hen  as  they  now  called  her,  left  the  nest 
likewise  ; and  he  ordered  one  of  the  appren- 
tices to  climb  the  baulks,  who  called  out  that 
she  had  laid  an  egg ; and  this  she  had  been 
compelled  to  do  some  time  before  the  nest 
was  finished ; only  plastering  the  bottom, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  so  well 
afterwards.  When  all  was  finished,  the  cock 
took  his  share  in  the  hatching ; but  he  did 
not  sit  so  long  as  the  hen,  and  he  often  fed 
her  while  she  was  upon  the  nest.  In  thir- 
teen days  the  young  birds  were  out  of  the 
shells,  which  the  old  ones  always  carried  off’. 
At  first  they  could  not  be  quite  certain  what 
food  was  brought  for  the  young  ; but  this,  in 
time,  became  an  object  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  he  and  his  companions  noticed  that  the 
birds  brought  “ a grit  hantle  o’  stripit  buck- 
les” Helix  neinorulis,  hortensis,  and  arbus- 
tor  uni) ; that  she  did  not  try  to  pick  the 
snails  from  the  buckies,  but  lifted  each  above 
her  head,  gave  it  a sharp  lick  on  a tooth  of 
the  harrow,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces,  and 
then  caught  the  snail : she  never  let  one  fall. 
She  never  brought  any  common  snails  (with- 
out shells),  and  not  many  worms.  Sometimes 
she  brought  butterflies ; and  she  brought  a 
hantle  o’  muffies  (large  moths).  She  gene- 
rally carried  away  the  dung  of  the  young 
birds.  As  the  young  grew,  and  demanded 
greater  supplies,  the  entrance  and  retreat  of 
the  parents  through  the  door  of  the  shed  was 
often  so  rapid  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  but 
was  only  known  from  the  swoof,  or  sound,  as 
they  darted  over  the  heads  of  the  men. 

One  Monday  morning,  when  the  mill- 
wrights came  to  work  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
expected  the  daily  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
mavises  alert  and  busy,  the  nest  was  gone. 
A boy,  prowling  about  on  the  Sunday,  had 
found  the  little  “ family  of  love.”  “ The 
parents,”  my  friend  said,  “ mourned  abou* 
for  twa  days:  maistly  the  hen.”  He  him- 
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The  BLACKBIRD,  which  in  cold  countries,  and  particularly  upon  the  Alps, 
is  soiuetiines  seen  all  over  white,  is  a 
beautilul  and  canorous  bird,  whistling  all 
the  spring  and  summer-time  with  a note 
at  a distance  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the 
grove.  It  is  the  deepest  toned  warbler 
ot  the  woods ; but  it  is  rather  unpleasant 
in  a cage,  being  loud  and  deafening.  If 
lays  four  or  five  bluish  eggs,  in  a nest 
usually  built  at  the  stump  of  some  old 
hawthorn,  \vcll  plastered  on  the  inside 
with  clay,  straw,  and  hair.''^ 

Pleasing,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be,  fThe  Blackbird.) 

the  blue  bird,  described  by  Bellonius,  is 

in  every  respect  far  superior.  This  beautiful  animal  en  irely  resembles  a black- 
bird in  all  but  its  blue  colour.  It  lives  in  the  highest  jia.ts  of  the  \.lps,  and  even 
there  chooses  the  most  craggy  rocks  and  the  most  frightful  precipices  for  its  re«'- 
dence.  As  it  is  rarely  caught,  it  is  in  high  estimation  even  in  the  countries  where 
it  breeds,  but  still  more  valuable  when  carried  from  home  It  not  only  whistles 
in  the  most  delightful  manner,  but  speaks  with  an  articulate,  distinct  voice.  It 
is  so  docile,  and  observes  all  things  with  such  diligence,  that,  though  waked  at 
midnight  by  any  of  the  family,  it  will  speak  and  whistle  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand.f  Its  colour,  about  the  beginning  of  winter,  from  blue  L ecomes  black. 


self,  he  said,  could  not  well  settle  to  his 
work  for  an  hour  or  twa,  and  was  “ neither 
to  ha’d  nor  to  bind,  he  was  sae  mad  at  the 
illdeedy  laddie.” — Corhss.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

* The  Blackbird. — This  bird  is  well 
known  as  a native  of  the  British  Islands.  It 
is  of  a shy  and  restless  disposition,  always 
anxious  to  escape  from  observation,  and  ge- 
nerally successful  in  that  effort,  as  it  hops 
with  singular  celerity  through  the  closest 
hedges  or  thickets ; and  its  presence  is  often 
only  known  by  the  no*e  it  utters  on  alarm. 
It  never  associates  ostent  .bly,  preferring  a 
solitarj’  life,  which  it  passes  in  woods,  or  in 
well-inclosed  situations,  where  the  hedges 
afford  it  an  abundant  supply  ol  provision  for 
the  winter.  It  also  feeds  upon  worms  and 
insects,  and,  like  the  thrush,  is  particularly 
fund  of  the  /le/ia?  nemoralis,  to  obtain  the 
snail  of  which,  it  pui-sues  the  same  process 
as  that  bird.  The  notes  of  the  blackbird  are 
rich  and  full,  but  destitute  of  that  varieil 
power  of  melody  which  distinguishes  the 
song  of  the  common  thrush.  It  commences 
building  its  nest  in  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  a thick  bush,  or  an  ivy-clad 
tree,  is  usually  the  chosen  situation.  The  nest 
is  composed  of  muss,  small  sticks,  and  fibres 
of  roots,  plastered  with  mud  internally,  and 
afterwards  lined  with  fine  dry  grass.  Like 
the  thrush,  it  is  frequently  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  may  be  taught  to  whistle  a variety 
of  tunes,  as  well  as  to  imitate  the  human 
voice. — Ed. 

f Imitative  Powers  of  the  Blackbird. 
— The  following  circumstance,  as  to  the  imi- 
tative powers  of  the  blackbird,  is  a new  fact 
in  natural  histor}',  and  was  recorded  by  the 
Kcv.  Barton  Bouchier,  of  Wold  Recturj',  near 


Northampton,  in  April,  1831.  “Within  half 
a mile  of  my  residence,”  says  he,  “ there  is  a 
blackbird  which  crows  constantly,  and  as  ac- 
curately as  the  common  cock,  and  nearly  as 
loud — as  it  may,  on  a still  day,  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  When 
first  told  of  the  circumstance,  I conjectured 
that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  a cock 
pheasant,  concealed  in  a neighbouring  brake  ; 
but  on  the'  assurance  that  it  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a common  blackbird,  I 
determined  to  ascertain  the  fact  with  my  own 
eyes  and  ears  ; and  this  day  I had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  getting  close  to  it,  seated  on  the  top 
bough  of  an  ash  tree,  and  pursuing  with  un- 
ceasing zeal  its  unusual  note.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  crow  of  the  domestic  cock  is  so 
perfect,  that  more  than  one  in  the  distance 
were  answering  to  it ; and  the  little  fellow 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  competing  with  its 
rivals  of  the  dunghill.  It  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  its  usual  song,  but  only  for  a second 
or  two,  resuming  its  more  favourite  note  ; and 
once  or  twice  it  commenced  with  crowing,  and 
broke  off  in  the  middle  to  its  more  natural 
whistle.  I am  not  aware  that  the  blackbird 
has  even  been  included  among  those  birds 
which  could  be  taught  to  imitate  sounds : 
such  as  the  starling,  jay,  or  magpie ; and  in 
what  way  this  bird  has  acquired  its  present 
propensity  I am  unable  to  say,  except  that,  as 
its  usual  haunt  is  near  a mill  where  poultry 
are  kept,  it  may  have  learnt  the  note  from 
the  common  fowl.” 

Blackbirds  can  be  taught  various  airs  while 
in  a state  of  captivity  ; but  we  consider  the 
circumstance  of  this  bird,  in  a wild  state, 
imitating  the  crowing  of  a cock,  as  very  re- 
markable.— Ed. — White’s  Selbouwe. 
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which  changes  to  its  original  hue  on  the  first  approacnes  of  spring.  It  nnikes 
its  nest  in  deep  holes,  in  very  high  and  inaccessible  solitudes,  and  removes  it 
not  only  from  the  accesses  of  man,  but  also  hides  it  with  surprising  cunning 
from  the  chamois  and  other  wild  beast  that  might  annoy  its  young. 

I'he  Field-fare  and  the  Red-wing  make  but  a short  stay  in  this  country. 
With  us  they  are  insipid,  tuneless  birds,  flying  in  flocks,  and  excessively 
watchful  to  preserve  the  general  safety.  All  their  season  of  music  and  pleasure 
is  employed  in  the  more  northern  climates,  where  they  sing  most  delightfully, 
perched  among  the  forests  of  maples  with  which  those  countries  abound.  They 
build  their  nests  in  hedges  ; and  lay  six  bluish-green  eggs  spotted  with  black. 

'I'he  Stare,  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  this  tribe  by  the  glossy  green  of 
its  feathers,  in  some  lights,  and  the  purple  in  others,  breeds  in  hollow  trees, 
eaves  of  houses,  towers,  ruins,  cliffs,  and  often  in  high  rocks  over  the  sea.  It 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a pale-greenish  ash  colour,  and  makes  its  nest  of  straw, 
small  fibres  of  roots,  and  such  like.  Its  voice  is  rougher  than  the  rest  of  this 


* The  Field-karb. — The  extensive  low 
lands  of  the  river  Severn,  in  open  weather, 
are  visited  by  prodigious  flocks  of  these 
birds;  but  as  soon  as  snow  falls,  or  hard 
weather  comes  on,  they  leave  these  marshy 
beds,  because  their  insect  food  is  covered,  or 
become  scarce,  visit  the  uplands,  to  feed  on 
the  produce  of  the  hedges ; and  we  see  them 
all  day  long  passing  ever  our  heads,  in  large 
flights,  oh  some  distant  progress,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  larks,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a snowy  season,  repair  to  the  turnip- 
flelds  oT  Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  They  re- 
main absent  during  the  continuance  of  those 
causes  which  incited  their  migration  ; but  as 
the  frost  breaks  up,  and  even  before  the 
thaw  has  actually  commenced,  we  see  a large 
portion  of  these  passengers  retiring  to  their 
worm  and  insect  food  in  the  meadows,  at- 
tended probably  by  many  that  did  not  take 
flight  with  them  ; though  a great  number 
remain  in  the  upland  pastures,  feeding  pro- 
miscuously as  they  can.  In  my  younger 
days,  a keen,  unwearied  sportsman,  it  was 
always  observable,  that  in  hard  weather  theae 
birds  increased  prodigiously  in  number  in 
the  counties  far  distant  from  the  meadow 
lands,  though  we  knew  not  the  reason  ; and 
we  usually,  against  the  tkne,  provided  tempt- 
ing bushes  of  haws,  preserved  in  a barn,  to 
place  in  frequented  hedges,  near  our  secret 
standings.  When  the  Field-fare  first  arrives, 
its  flesh  is  dark,  thin,  and  scurfy  ; but  having 
fed  a little  time  in  the  hedges,  its  rump  and 
side  veins  are  covered  with  fat.  This  is,  in 
part,  attributable  to  suppression  of  persjiira- 
tion  by  the  cold,  and  partly  to  a nutritive, 
farinaceous  food ; its  flesh  at  the  time  be- 
coming bluish  and  clean.  The  upland  birds 
are  in  this  state  from,  perhaps,  the  end  of 
November  till  the  end  of  January,  according 
as  the  hedge-fruit  has  held  out ; and  at  this 
])eriod  they  are  comparatively  tame : after- 
wards, though  the  flights  may  be  large,  they 
become  wild ; and  the  flesh,  assuming  its 
darkness,  manifests  that  their  food  has  not 
been  farrnaceous. 


Perfectly  gregarious  as  the  Field-fare  is, 
yet  we  observe  every  year  in  some  tall  hedge- 
row, or  little  quiet  pasture,  two  or  three  of 
them  that  have  withdrawn  from  the  main 
flocks,  and  there  associate  with  the  blackbird 
and  the  thrush.  These  retiring  birds  linger 
with  us  late  in  the  season,  after  all  the  main 
flights  have  departed,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave 
us ; but  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  April 
these  stragglers  unite,  form  a small  com- 
pany, and  take  their  flight. 

Journal  ok  a Naturalist. 

Thb  Red-wing.  — This  species,  like  the 
fiield-fare,  is  a periodical  visitant,  and  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  a few  weeks  prior 
to  that  bird,  arriving  upon  our  north  eastern 
coasts  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
October.  The  habits  of  this  bird  are  very  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  other  species.  It  has  a 
clear  and  melodious  note,  and  its  song,  when 
in  its  native  or  summer  residence,  is  said  to 
be  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  our  common 
thrush.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring,  it 
returns  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Europe, 
where  it  breeds  and  pUsses  the  summer.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land,  and  Russia. 

In  the  year  1822,  during  the  severe  frost, 
which  lasted  three  weeks,  large  flocks  of 
field-fares  and  red-wings  were  collected  about 
the  hedges  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods, 
where  they  lived  upon  the  berries  of  haw- 
thorn, which  fortunately  for  them  were  in 
great  abundance.  This  supply,  however, 
rapidly  decreased ; but  a few  days  of  thaw 
occurring,  they  vrere  enabled  to  pursue  their 
migration  southward. — Seijiy 

In  the  hard  winter  of  17tl.‘li  vast  num- 
bers of  them  resorted  to  the  west  of  England, 
where  a sudden  fall  of  snow,  unusually  deep 
in  that  part,  cut  them  off  from  all  supply  of 
food  ; and  being  too  weak  to  attempt  a pas- 
sagii  over  sea,  to  a warmer  climate,  thousands 
of  these,  and  their  companions  the  field-fares 
were  starved  to  death.” — Muntauu. 
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kinrl  ; but  \yliat  it  wants  i»  the  melody  of  its  note,  it  compensates  by  tlie  facility 
with  which  it  is  taught  to  speak.  In  winter,  these  birds  assemble  in  vast  flocks 
and  teed  upon  vvorms  and  insects.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  they  assemble 
in  fields,  as  it  in  consultation  together,  and  for  three  or  four  days  seem  to  take 
no  nourishment:  the  greater  part  leave  the  country,  the  rest  breed  here  and 
bring  up  their  young. 

'fo  this  tribe  might  be  added  above  a hundred  other  birds  of  nearly  the  thrush 
size,  and  living  like  them  upon  fruit  and  berries.  Words  could  not  afford 
\ariety  enough  to  describe  all  the  beautiful  tints  that  adorn  the  foreign  birds  of 
the  thrush  kind.  'I'he  brilliant  green  of  the  emerald,  the  flaming  red  of  the 
ruby,  the  purple  of  the  amethyst,  or  the  bright  blue  of  the  sapphire,  could  not 
by  the  most  artful  combination  show  anything  so  truly  lively  or  delightful  to  the 
sight  as  the  feathers  of  the  chilcoqui  or  the  tautotol.  Passing,  therefore,  over 
the.se  beautiful  but  little  known  birds,  I will  only  mention  the  American  Mock- 
Bird,  the  favourite  songster  of  a region  where  the  birds  excel  rather  in  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage  tlian  the  sweetness  of  their  notes.f 


* Tint  Stari.ino. — This  is  a plentiful  spe- 
cies ; it  is  fuimd  in  uhiiust  eveiy  part  of  the 


(The  Starling.) 


old  continent.  Many  stay  with  us  the  whole 
year,  but  the  vast  Hocks  that  are  seen  in 
severe  winters  probably  migrate  to  this  coun- 
try in  search  of  food,  and  return  northward  in 
the  spring.  We  have  ftbserved  continued 
flights  of  these  birds  going  westward  into 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in  hard  weather, 
and  returning  eastward  as  soon  as  the  frost 
breaks  up.  Their  food  is  chiefly  insects,  but 
in  defect  of  these  they  will  eat  grain.  Great 
numbers  are  frequently  taken  in  England  in 
our  pigeon-houses,  where  they  roost  for  the 
sake  of  warmth  ; hut  we  believe  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  suck  the  eggs  of  that  bird,  as  is  attributed 
to  them.  It  will,  indeed,  sometimes  build  in 
such  places,  but  more  frequently  in  the  hole 
of  a tree,  and  sometimes  in  an  old  building. 
The  nest  is  made  of  dry  grass,  on  which  it 
lays  four  or  five  light-blue  eggs,  about  one 
drachm  and  three-quarters  in  weight.  The 
natural  notes  of  this  bird  are  a shrill  whistle 
and  a chattering  noise  ; but  in  confinement, 
where  it  becomes  very  docile,  it  is  taught  to 
imitate  the  human  voice  and  to  whistle 
tunes. 

In  the  autumnal  and  hyemal  months, 
these  birds  gather  in  immense  flocks,  and 
are  particularly  abundant,  in  the  fenny  parts 
of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  where 


they  roost  among  the  reeds.  Before  they 
retire  to  rest,  they  perform  various  manoeuvres 
in  the  air,  the  whole  frequently  describing 
rapid  evolutions  round  a common  centre. 
This  peculiar  flight  will  sometimes  continue 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  before  they  become 
finally  settled  for  the  night.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach ot  spring  they  pair,  and  spread  thi  m- 
seWes  over  the  whole  country. — Selby. 

f The  MocKiNa-BiiiD. — The  mocking- 
bird seems  to  be  the  prince  of  all  song  birds 
being  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  vocal  powers  ; and,  besides  the 
fulness  and  melody  of  his  original  notes,  ho 
has  the  faculty  of  imitating  the  notes  of  all 
other  birds,  from  the  humming-bird  to  the 
eagle.  Pennant  tells  us  that  he  heard  a 
caged  one,  in  England,  imitate  the  mewing 
of  a cat  and  the  creaking  of  a sign  in  high 
winds.  The  Honourable  Daines  Barrington 
says  his  pipe  comes  the  nearest  to  our  night- 
ingale of  any  bird  he  ever  heard.  The  de- 
scription, however,  given  by  Wilson,  in  his 
own  inimitable  manner,  ns  far  excels  Pennant 
and  Barrington  as  the  bird  excels  his  fellow- 
songsters.  Wilson  tells  that  the  ease,  ele- 
gance, and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  tho 
animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  ho 
displays  in  listening  and  laying  up  his  lessons, 
mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  His 
voice  is  full,  strong,  and  musical,  and  capable 
of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear, 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush  to  the  savige 
scream  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and 
accent  he  faithfully  follows  his  originals, 
while  in  force  and  sweetness  of  expression 
he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his 
native  woods,  on  a dewy  morning,  his  song 
rises  above  every  competitor,  for  the  others 
seem  merely  as  inferior  accompaniments. 
His  own  notes  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied 
seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist 
of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or  at  most 
five  or  six,  syllables,  generally  expressed  with 
great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued 
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This  valuable  bird  does  not  seem  to  vie  with  the  leathered  inhabitants  of  that 
country  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  content  with  qualifications  that  endear  it 
to  mankind  much  more.  It  is  but  a plain  bird  to  the  eye,  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush,  of  a white  and  grey  colour,  and  a reddish  bill.  It  is  possessed  not  only 


with  uiiditninished  ardour,  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  at  a time.  While  singing,  he 
expands  his  wings  and  his  tail,  glistening 
with  white,  keeping  time  to  his  own  music, 
a-:a  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action  is  no 
less  fascinating  than  his  song.  He  sweeps 
round  with  enthusiastic  ecstacy,  he  mounts 
and  descends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away ; 
he  bounds  aloft,  as  Bartram  says,  with  the 
celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  and  recall 
his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated 
strain.  A bystander  might  suppose  that  the 
whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together 
on  a trial  of  skill ; each  striving  to  produce 
ms  utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  his  imitations. 
He  often  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  even 
birds  themselves  are  sometimes  imposed  upon 
by  this  admirable  mimic.  In  confinement 
he  loses  little  of  the  power  or  energy  of  his 
song.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ; Csesar  starts 
up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his 
master.  He  cries  like  a hurt  chicken,  and 
the  hen  hurries  about,  with  feathers  on  end, 
to  protect  her  injured  brood.  He  repeats  the 
tune  taught  him,  though  it  be  of  considerable 
length,  with  great  accuracy.  He  nins  over 
the  notes  of  the  canary,  and  of  the  red  bird, 
with  such  superior  execution  and  effi’ct  that 
the  mortified  songsters  confess  his  triumph 
by  their  silence.  His  fondness  for  variety 
some  suppose  to  injure  his  song.  His  imita- 
tions of  the  brown  thrush  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  crowing  of  cocks ; and  his 
exquisite  warblings  after  the  blue  bird  are 
mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows,  or 
the  cackling  of  hens.  During  the  moonlight, 
both  in  the  wild  and  tame  state,  he  sings  the 
whole  night  long.  The  hunters,  in  their 
night  excursions,  know  that  the  moon  is 
rising  the  instant  they  begin  to  hear  his 
delightful  solo.  After  Shakspeare,  Barring- 
ton attributes  in  part  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
nightingale’s  song  to  the  silence  of  the 
night;  but  if  so,  \vnat  are  we  to  think.of  the 
oird  which,  in  the  open  glare  of  day,  over- 
powers and  often  silences  all  competition  P 
His  natural  notes  partake  of  a character 
similar  to  those  of  the  brown  thrush,  but  they 
are  more  sweet,  more  expressive,  more  varied, 
and  uttered  with  greater  rapidity. 

The  Yellow-breasted  Chat  naturally  follows 
nis  superior  in  the  art  of  mimicry.  When 
nis  haunt  is  approached,  he  scolds  the  pas- 
senger in  a great  variety  of  odd  and  uncouth 
monosyllables,  difficult  to  describe,  but  easily 
imitated  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  himself, 
and  draw  him  after  you  to  a good  distance. 
At  first  are  heard  short  notes  like  the  whist- 
ang  of  a duck’s  wings,  beginning  loud  and 


rapid,  and  becoming  lower  and  slower  till 
they  end  in  detached  notes.  There  succeeds 
something  like  the  barking  of  young  puppies, 
followed  by  a variety  of  gutteral  sounds,  and 
ending  like  the  mewing  of  a cat,  but  much 
hoarser. 

The  song  of  the  Baltimore  Oriol  is  little 
less  remarkable  than  his  fine  appearance  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  his  nest. 
His  notes  consist  of  a clear,  mellow  whistle, 
repeated  at  short  intervals  as  he  gleams 
among  the  branches.  There  is  in  it  a certain 
wild  plaintiveness  and  naivete  extremely  in- 
teresting. It  is  not  uttered  with  rapidity, 
but  with  the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  a care- 
less ploughboy,  whistling  for  amusement. 
Since  the  streets  of  some  of  the  American 
towns  have  been  planted  with  Lombardy 
poplar;!,  the  orioles  are  constant  visiters, 
chanting  their  native  “ wood-notes  wild,” 
amid  the  din  of  coaches,  wheel-barrows,  and 
sometimes  within  a few  yards  of  a bawling 
oyster-woman. 

The  Virginian  Nightingale,  Red  Bird,  or 
Cardinal  Grosbeak,  has  great  clearness,  va- 
riety, and  melody  in  his  notes,  many  of  which 
resemble  the  higher  notes  of  a fife,  and  are 
nearly  as  loud.  He  sings  from  March  till 
September,  and  begins  early  in  the  dawn, 
repeating  a favourite  stanza  twenty  or  thirty 
times  successively,  and  often  for  a whole 
morning  together,  till,  like  a good  story  too 
frequently  repeated,  it  becomes  quite  tire- 
some. He  is  v^rj'  sprightly  and  full  of 
vivacity ; yet  his  notes  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  wood,  or  even  of  the  brown, 
thrush. 

The  whole  song  of  the  Black-throated 
Bunting  consists  of  five,  or  rather  two,  notes 
— the  first  repeated  twice  and  very  slowly, 
the  third  thrice  and  rapidly,  resembling  chip- 
chip,  che-che-che  ; of  which  ditty  he  is  by 
no  means  parsimonious,  but  will  continue  it 
for  hours  successively.  His  manners  are 
much  like  those  of  the  European  yellow- 
hammer,  sitting,  while  he  sings,  on  palings 
and  low  bushes. 

The  song  of  the  Rice  Bird  is  highly  mu- 
sical. Mounting  and  hovering  on  the  wing, 
at  a small  height  above  the  ground,  be  chants 
out  a jingling  melody  of  varied  notes,  as  if 
half  a dozen  birds  were  singing  together. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  by  striking 
the  high  keys  of  a pianoforte  singly  and 
quickly,  making  as  many  contrasts  as  pos- 
sible of  high  and  low  notes.  Many  of  the 
tones  are  delightful,  but  the  ear  can  with 
difficulty  separate  them.  The  general  effect 
of  the  whole  is  good  ; and  when  ten 
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of  its  own  natural  notes,  which  are  muSical  and  solemn,  but  it  can  assume  the 
tone  of  every  otlier  animal  in  the  wood,  from  the  wolf  to  the  raven.  It  seems 
even  to  sjiort  itself  in  leading  them  astray.  It  will  at  one  time  allure  the  lesser 
birds  with  the  call  of  their  males,  and  then  terrily  them  when  they  have  come 
near  witli  the  screams  of  the  eagle.  I’here  is  no  bird  in  the  forest  but  it  can 
mimic;  and  there  is ‘none  that  it  has  not  at  times  deceived  by  its  call.  But 
not  like  such  as  we  usually  see  famed  for  mimicking  with  us,  and  who  have  no 
particular  merit  of  their  own,  the  mock-bird  is  ever  surest  to  please  when  it  is 
most  itself.  At  those  times  it  usually  frequents  the  houses  of  the  American 
planters;  and,  sitting  all  night  on  the  chimney-top,  pours  forth  the  sweetest  and 
the  most  various  notes  of  any  bird  whatever.  It  would  seem,  if  accounts  be 
(rue,  that  the  deficiency  of  most  other  song-birds  in  that  country  is  made  up  by 
this  bird  alone.  'I'hey  often  build  their  nests  in  the,  fruit  trees  about  houses, 
feed  upon  berries  and  other  fruits,  and  are  easily  rendered  domestic."^ 


twelve  are  singing  on  the  same  tree,  the 
concert  is  singularly  pleasing. 

The  Red-eyed  Fly-catcher  has  a loud, 
lively,  and  energetic  song,  which  is  continued 
sometimes  for  an  hour  without  intermission. 
Thu  notes  are,  in  short,  emphatic  bars  of  two, 
three,  or  four  syllables.  On  listening  to  this 
bird,  in  his  full  ardour  of  song,  it  requires 
but  little  imagination  to  fancy  you  hear  the 
words  “ Tom  Kelly ! whij) ! Tom  Kelly !” 
very  distinctly;  and  hence  Tom  Kelly  is  the 
name  given  to  the  bird  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Crested  Titmouse  possesses  a remark- 
able variety  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  at  one 
time  not  louder  than  the  squeaking  of  a 
mouse,  and  in  a moment  after  whistling 
aloud  and  clearly,  as  if  calling  a dog,  and 
continuiug  this  dog-call  through  the  woods 
for  half  an  hour  at  a time. 

The  Red-breasted  Blue  Bird  has  a soft, 
agreeable,  and  often-repeated  warble,  uttered 
with  opening  and  quivering  wings.  In  his 
courtship  he  uses  the  tenderest  expressions, 
and  caresses  his  mate  by  sitting  close  by 
her,  and  singing  his  most  endearing  war- 
blings.  If  a rival  appear,  he  attacks  him 
with  fury,  and  having  driven  him  away, 
returns  to  pour  out  a song  of  triumph.  In 
autumn  his  song  changes  to  a simple  plain- 
tive note,  which  is  heard  in  open  weather  all 
winter,  though  in  severe  weather  the  bird  is 
never  to  be  seen. — Arcana  of  Science, 
1830. 

♦ Birds  Solitary  and  Gregarious. — 
The  golden  plover  (Charadrius  pluvialis, 
Temminck)  is  another  bird  celebrated  for 
setting  a watch.  Longolius  says  these  birds 
are  so  attached  to  society,  that  a single  bird 
is  never  seen.  Belon  gives  a minute  account 
of  their  proceedings,  which  we  shall  translate. 
“ The  plovers,”  says  he,  “ call  to  one  another 
it  day-break,  whistling  in  a manner  similar 
•,o  that  of  a man,  and  answering  to  the  word 
line.  The  peasants,  hearing  this,  try  the 
next  day  to  discover  a covey  ; for  the  plover 
l)y  day  remains  in  society,  but  at  the  approach 
of  night  strays  from  his  flock,  and  on  the 


following  morning  his  companions  are  scat- 
tered about  at  a quarter  or  half  a league’s 
distance  from  each  other.  There  is  one  in 
the  flock  who  is  looked  upon  and  acknow- 
ledged as  master  or  king.  His  voice  is  louder 
than  the  others,  and  well  known,  and  is  their 
signal  for  congregating.  The  peasants  name 
him  the  caller,  and  pretend  to  distinguish 
him  by  his  notes  being  longer  than  those  of 
the  rest.  At  his  rising  he  utters  a cry  resem- 
bling The  Men  knit.  The  peasants  on  the 
frontiers,  who  go  in  bands,  assemble  in  the 
evening,  where  they  have  heard  the  king 
plover,  and  where  they  may  find  him  at  dawn 
— and  having  set  out  before  day,  some  here 
and  some  there,  scattering  themselves  about 
over  the  corn  lands,  they  wait  till  day-break, 
and  when  they  hear  the  whistle  of  the  king, 
which  may  be  heard  at  a league’s  distance, 
calling  his  company  together,  they  make 
straight  towards  him,  being  certain  that  the 
whole  covey  will  repair  to  the  same  place. 
The  plover  is  not  so  early  a bird  as  the  par- 
tridge, the  lark,  or  the  lapwing;  but  rises 
soon  after  dawn.  And  when  the  jdovers  of 
the  flock  have  heard  the  notes  of  their  caller 
they  immediately  hasten  to  him.  If  by 
chance,  also,  two  flocks  are  upon  the  jilain, 
and  mixed  together,  the  plovers  will  distin- 
guish the  cries  of  their  king,  and  make  to- 
wards him.  When  day  appears,  the  peasants 
assemble,  and  report  to  each  other  what  they 
have  heard,  and  resolve  what  they  shall  do. 
Then  the  company  depart,  marching  in  battle 
array  and  keeping  the  same  road.  But  when 
they  approach  the  spot  where  the  plovers  are 
encamped,  they  spread  into  an  arch  or  cres- 
cent, and  as  they  advance  attentively  look 
before  them  to  ascertain  all  they  can  of  the 
covey  which  is  around  its  caller.  Each  pea- 
sant carries  a long  pole,  and  one  or  two 
among  them  bear  the  “ harnois,”  or  net,  to 
take  the  plovers,  which  they  have  observed 
in  the  level  plain.  And  the  peasants,  know- 
ing that  plovers  are  exceedingly  timi.,  stretch 
the  net  as  near  them  as  they  can.  Whilst 
one  of  them  is  busy  about  this,  the  reft  arc 
spread  behind  on  all  sides,  and  creep  upo* 
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CHAP.  HI. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  OTHER  SOFT-BILLED 

SONG-BIRDS. 


I’he  Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among  the  moderns  for  its  singing,  hut 
almost  every  one  of  the  ancients  who 
undertook  to  describe  beautiful  nature 
has  contributed  to  raise  its  reputation. 

This  mo.st  famous  of  the  feathered 
tribe  visits  England  ift  tlie  beginning 
of  April,  and  leaves  ns  in  August.  It 
is  found  but  in  some  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  country,  being  totally  un- 
known in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Nortli 
Wales.^  They  frequent  thick  hedges 
and  low  coppices,  and  generally  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  so  that  they 
are  rarely  seen.  They  begin  their  song 
in  the  evening,  and  generally  continue  it  for  the  whole  night.  For  weeks  toge- 
ther, if  undisturbed,  they  sit  upon  the  same  tree  ; and  Shakspeare  rightly 
describes  the  nightingale  sitting  nightly  in  the  same  place,  which  1 have 
frequently  observed  she  seldom  departs  from. 

From  Pliny’s  description,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  this  bird  possessed  ol  a 
persevering  strain;  but,  though  it  is  in  fact  so  with  the  nightingale  in  Italy, 
yet  in  our  hedges  in  England,  the  little  songstress  is  by  no  means  so  liberal  of 
her  music.  Her  note  is  soft,  various,  and  interrupted  ; she  seldom  holds  it 
without  a pause  above  the  time  that  one  can  count  twenty.  The  nightingale’s 
pausing  song  would  be  the  pr  .per  epithet  for  this  bird’s  music  with  us,  which 
is  more  pleasing  than  the  warbling  of  any  other  bird,  because  it  is  heard  at  a 
time  rvhen  all  the  rest  are  silent.f 


their  bellies  as  near  to  them  as  possible  ; and 
when  they  perceive  that  the  net  is  laid,  and 
that  the  peasant  is  ready  to  draw  it,  they 
quickly  stand  upright,  raise  a shout,  and 
throw  their  sticks  into  the  air  to  scare  the 
plovers.  And  when  he  who  holds  the  net 
ojH‘n  sees  them  approach,  he  lets  go  his  cord, 
and  incloses  them  beneath.  The  peasants 
cast  their  sticks  into  the  air,  to  frighten  the 
plovers  and  make  them  Hy  close  to  the  ground, 
in  order  that  they  may  take  them  in  their 
nets ; for  the  plovers  are  exceedingly  quick. 
But  if  the  covey  rise  high  in  flight  they  will 
not  take  one  of  them.” — Habits  ok  Birds. 

* Locai.ity  ok  the  NiaiiTiNQALE. — The 
local  situation  of  this  bird,  as  well  as  many 
others,  is  probably  occasioned  by  a peculiarity 
oi  food,  which  may  be  found  in  some  jilaces 
and  not  in  others.  It  is  said  to  be  found 
only  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire  ; and  certainly 
not  larther  west  than  the  eastern  borders  of 
IX'vonshire ; although  they  are  plentiful  both 
in  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Why  they 


should  not  be  found  in  all  the  wooded  parts 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  which  appear 
equally  calculated  for  their  residence,  both 
from  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  variety  of 
the  ground,  is  beyond  the  naturalist’s  pene- 
tration. The  bounds  prescribed  to  all  ani- 
mals, and  even  plants,  is  a curious  and 
important  fact  in  the  great  works  of  nature. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  nightingale 
may  possibly  not  be  found  in  any  part  but 
where  cowslips  grow  plentifully;  certainly 
with  respect  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwidl  this 
coincidence  is  just. — Montagu. 

f Songs  ok  Bikds. — Syme’s  remarks  upon 
the  songs  of  birds  are  worth  quoting.  “ The 
notes,”  he  says,  “ of  soft-billed  birds  are 
finely  toned,  mellow,  and  plaintive ; those  of 
the  hard-billed  species  are  sprightly,  cheerful, 
and  rapid.  This  difference  proceeds  from  the 
construction  of  the  larynx ; as  a large  pipe 
of  an  organ  produces  a deeper  and  more 
mellow-toned  note  than  a small  pipe,  so  the 
trachea  of  the  nightingale,  which  is  wider 
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In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  nightingale  prepares  to  make  its  nest,, which  is 
formed  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  straw,  and  moss.  The  nest  being  very  eagerly 
songht  alter  is  as  cunningly  secreted  ; so  that  but  very  few  of  them  are  found  by 
the  boys  when  they  go  upon  these  pursuits.  It  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  hedges, 

sluint  H thickest  and  best  covered.  While  the  female  continues 

sitting  lie  male  at  a good  distence,  but  always  within  hearing,  cheers  the 
patient  hour  with  his  voice,  and,  by  the  short  interruption  of  his  song,  often 
gives  her  warning  of  approaching  danger.^  She  lays  four  or  five  eggs ; of 
which  but  a jiart,  in  our  cold  climate,  comes  to  maturity 

abridge  its  liberty  to  be  secured  of  its  song.  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  what 
has  been  written  concerning  it  in  our  country,  consists  in  directions  how  to 
manage  it  for  domestic  singing;  win  e the  history  of  the  bird  is  confined  to  dry 
receipts  tor  fitting  it  for  the  cage.f  Its  song,  however,  when  in  captivity  is  nJt 
so  very  alluring;  and  the  tyranny  of  taking  it  from  those  hedges  where  only  it 
IS  most  pleasing,  still  more  depreciates  its  imprisoned  efforts.  ^ 

canary,  sends  forth  a dee,, er  ciers  only  prize  their  love-warble  and  notes 


and  more  mellow-toned  note.  Soft-billed 
birds,  also,  sing  more  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  throat  than  the  hard-billed  species.  This, 
together  with  the  greater  width  of  the  larynx 
ol  the  nightingale  and  other  soft-billed  war- 
blers, fully  accounts  for  their  soft,  round, 
mellow  notes,  compared  with  the  shrill,  sharp, 
and  clear  notes  of  the  canary,  and  other  hard- 
billed songsters.  In  a rom,)rehensive  sense, 
the- complete  song  of  birds  includes  all  the 
notes  they  are  capable  of  uttering;  and,  taken 
in  this  sense,  it  is  analogous  to  the  s,)eech  of 
man.  It  is  the  vehicle  through  which  these 
little  creatures  communicate  and  convey  to 
each  other  their  mutual  wishes  and  wants. 
It  may  be  divided  into  six  distinct  separate 
sounds  or  jiarts,  each  of  which  is  very  ex- 
jifti.ssive,  even  to  us,  of  the  feelings  which 
agitate  the  bird  at  the  moment.  To  describe 
their  song  more  fully,  we  shall  divide  it  in 
the  following  manner: — First,  the  call-note 
of  the  male  in  spring;  second,  the  loud, 
clear,  ardent,  fierce,  notes  of  defiance ; third, 
the  soft,  tender,  full,  melodious,  love  warble ; 
fourth,  the  note  ot  fear,  or  alarm,  or  war-ciy, 
when  a bird  of  prey  appears ; fifth,  the  note 
the  parent-birds  utter  to  their  broorl,  and  the 
chirp  or  note  of  the  young.  The  note  of  the 
young  may  be  again  divided  into  two — that 
which  they  utter  when  in  the  nest,  and  the 
chirp  after  they  have  left  it,  for  they  are  very 
ilistinct  sounds  or  notes;  to  which  may  bo 
added,  a soft,  murmuring  kind  of  note, 
emitted  by  the  male  while  he  is  feeding  the 
female  in  the  nest,  and  also  by  her  while  she 
is  receiving  the  food.  We  are  pretty  sure 
the  notes  of  parent-birds,  and  the  ch'iq)  of 


of  defiance;  these  notes,  and  these  only,  he 
considers  to  be  their  song.  The  musical 
notes  of  birds,  whether  of  love  or  war,  are 
sweet,  and  really  charming  in  themselves, 
but  they  perhaps  pour  on  the  mind  a greater 
degree  of  pleasure  than  mere  sound  is  capable 
of  conveying— we  mean  the  recollection  of 
youthful  days,  or  of  scenes  connected  with 
rural  pleasure. 

♦ Song  ov  the  NiGHTiNaALE.— As  Gold- 
smith remarks,  the  song  of  this  bird  is  the 
effusion  of  love  ; and  though  there  are  some 
who  frequently  sing  in  autumn,  and  even  in 
winter,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  a nest ; but  their  testes 
will  always  be  found  enlarged  : these  are  only 
such  as  are  early  breeders,  as  the  redbreast, 
wren,  and  woodlark. 

“ The  croaking  of  the  nightingale  in  June 
and  the  end  of  May,”  says  Knapp,  « is  not 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  voice,  but  by  a 
change  of  note— a change  of  object.  Ilis 
song  ceases  when  his  mate  has  hatched  her 
brood ; vigilance,  anxiety,  caution,  now  suc- 
ceed to  harmony,  and  his  croak  is  the  hush, 
the  warning  of  danger  or  suspicion  to  the 
infant  charge  and  the  mother-bird.”— Jouu- 

NAl,  OK  A NaTUUAI.IST. 

t Captivity  ok  the  Nightinoai.e.- Mr. 
Cox  lately  exhibited  to  the  Zoological  Society 
a nightingale  in  fine  plumage  and  full  song, 
which  had  been  four  years  in  confinement. 
He  stated  that  the  error  generally  committed 
by  persons  attempting  to  keep  these  birds  and 
the  other  species  of  SylviaiUe,  was  the  over 
care  bestowed  upon  them.  A treatment  not 
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their  young,  are  only  understoo.l  by  birds  of  more  tender  than  that  afforded  to  nranivorZ 
the  same  species,  or  rather,  we  should  a!>v  c,.....;,...  .i  ii 


the  same  species,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
family— for  it  appears  to  be  a family  lan- 
guage, understood  reciprocally  by  parent-birds 
and  their  young;  for  the  young  know  the 
notes  of  their  parents,  and  the  jiarent.s  those 
of  their  own  brood.  All  the  notes  compristd 
in  the  songs  of  birds  convey  delight  to  the 
mind  of  a lover  of  nature;  but  the  biid-fan- 




species  agreed  well  with  the  nightingale,  fer 
which  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  pro- 
vide insects  as  food ; meat  scraped  fine  and 
mixed  with  egg  forming  a sufficient  substi- 
tute, and  furnishing  a nourishment  at  once 
gratefid^to  the  bird  and  fully  adequate  to 
wants. — Aiicana  ok  Science, 
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Such  is  the  sagacity  ascribed  to  the  nightingale;  it  is  but  to  have  a higli  repu- 
t.ition  for  any  one  quality,  and  the  world  is  ready  enough  to  give  us  fame  for 
others  to  which  we  have  very  small  pretensions.  But'  there  is  a little  bird, 
ratlier  celebrated  for  its  affecXion  to  mankind  than  its  singing,  which,  however, 
in  our  climate,  has  the  sweetest  note  of  all  others.  The  reader  already  perceives 
that  I mean  the  Redbreast,  the  vvell-known  friend  of  man,  that  is  found  in 
every  hedge  and  makes  it  vocal.  The  note  of  other  birds  is  louder,  and  their 
inllections  more  capricious  ; but  this  bird’s  voice  is  soft,  tender,  and  well  suj)- 
ported  ; and  the  more  to  be  valued  as  we  enjoy  it  the  greatest  part  of  the 
winter.  If  the  nightingale’s  song  has  been  compared  to  the  fiddle,  the  red- 
breast’s voice  has  all  the  delicacy  of  the  flute. 

The  redbreast,  during  the  spring,  haunts  the  wood,  the  grove,  and  the  garden; 
It  retires  to  the  thickest  and  shadiest  hedgerows  to  breed  in.  But  in  winter  it 
seems  to  become  more  domestic,  and  often  to  claim  protection  from  man.’’ 
Most  of  the  soft-billed  birds,  the  nightingale,  the  swallow,  and  the  titmouse, 
leave  us  in  the  winter,  when  their  insect  food  is  no  longer  offered  in  plenty  ; but 
the  redbreast  continues  with  us  the  year  round,  and  endeavours  to  support  the 
famine  of  winter  by  chirping  rnimd  the  warm  habitations  of  mankind,  by  coming 
into  those  shelters  where  the  rigour  of  the  season  is  artificially  expelled,  and 
where  insects  themselves  are  found  in  greater  numbers,  attracted  by  the  same 
cause. 

This  bird  breeds  differently  in  different  places  : in  some  countries,  ite  nest  is 
usually  found  in  the  crevice  of  some  mossy  bank,  or  at  the  foot  of  a hawthorn 
in  hedgerows ; in  others,  it  chooses  the  thickest  coverts,  and  hides  its  nefit  with 
oak  leaves.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  five,  of  a dull  white,  with  reddish  streaks. 

'I  he  lark,  whether  the  sky-lark,  the  wood,  or  the  tit-lark,  being  all  distin- 
guishable from  other  little  birds  by  the  length  of  their  heel,  are  louder  in  their 
song  than  either  of  the  former,  but  not  so  pleasing.f 


(^The  Redbreast.) 


* Tub  Rbpbrbast. — The  statement  given 
in  most  books  of  natural  history,  that  the 
redbreast,  during  summer,  flies  from  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  which  he  has  haunted  during 
the  winter,  to  nestle  in  wild  and  solitary 
jilaces,  is  far  from  being  strictly  correct.  I 
readily  admit  that  many  of  these  birds  may 
be  lound  in  woods  and  forests ; but  I am 
equally  certain  that  a greater  number  do  not 
go  farther  from  their  winter  haunts  than  the 
nearest  hedgerows.  Even  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  London,  in  Copenhagen  Fields,  Chelsea, 
Battersea  Fields,  Peckham,  wherever,  indeed, 
there  is  a field  and  a few  trees,  I have  heard 
redbreasts  singing  the  whole  summer.  One 
has  been  in  song  all  the  summer,  not  a gun- 
shot from  my  house  at  Lee.  wliete  this  para- 
giaph  was  written  ; and  I liave  nnnarked 
qU'iUier  singing  for  seveial  nionllis  among 


some  elms  at  Lewisham  Bridge,  though  there 
are  houses  all  around,  and  the  bustle  of  the 
public  road  just  below.  The  redbreast  does 
not  come,  indeed,  usually  to  the  cottage  for 
crumbs  during  summer,  because  then  insects 
are  plentiful ; and  this  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  common  opinion.  I once  saw  an 
instance,  however,  at  Comidou  Basset,  in 
Wiltshire,  in  which  a redbreast  made  a daily 
visit,  in  summer,  within  a cottage  door  to 
pick  up  what  he  could  find.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Grahame’s  poetical  sketch  of  the 
redbreast  is  much  more  true  to  nature  than 
the  statements  of  our  jirofessed  naturalists  : — 
" Iligli  is  Ills  percii,  but  liuniblu  is  liis  iioinu, 

And  well  cunceul’d,  sometimes  within  the  sound 
Of  heartsome  mill-chick,  whore  the  spacious  door, 
AMiite-dusted,  tell  him  ploiily  reigns  around; 

Close  at  the  root  of  brier-bush  that  o'erhangs 
The  narrow  stream,  with  shealings  liedded  white. 
He  fixes  his  abode  and  lives  at  will. 

Oft  near  some  single  cottage  he  prefers 
To  rear  his  little  home;  there,  pert  and  spruce. 

He  shares  the  refuse  of  the  good  wife’s  churn  ; 

Nor  seldom  docs  he  neighbour  the  low  roof 
■Where  tiny  elves  are  taught.” 

UiKDS  or  Scotland. 

It  is  a constant  inhabitant  of  the  greater  pari 
of  the  European  continent.  About  Barn- 
holm,  it  is  called  Tomne-Leden  ; in  Norway, 
Peter  Ronsmad ; in  Germany,  Thomas  Gier- 
det ; with  us,  Redbrea.st  and  Ruddock. — 
Rennie. 

f SoNO  OH  THE  Lauk. — This  is  a Juslli 
celebrated  bird  of  song.  Though  moiiotu 
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'Hie  lark  builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  beneath  some  turf  that  serves  to 
nide  and  shelter  it.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a dusky  hue  in  colour, 
somewhat  like  those  of  a plover.  It  is  while  she  is  sitting  that  the  male  thus 
usually  entertains  her  with  his  singing  ; and  while  he  is  risen  to  an  impercep- 
tible height,  yet  he  still  has  his  loved  partner  in  his  eye,  nor  once  loses  sight  of 
the  nest  either  while  he  ascends  or  is  descending.  'I'his  harmony  continues 
several  months,  beginning  early  in  the  spring  on  pairing.  In  winter  they 
assemble  in  flocks,  when  their  song  forsakes  them,  and  the  bird-catchers  destroy 
them  in  great  numbers  fir  the  tables  of  the  luxurious.''^ 

The  Black-c«.  «nd  the  Wren,  though  so  very  diminutive,  are  yet  prized  by 
some  for  their  singing.f  The  former  is  called  by  some  the  mock  nightingale; 


nous,  it  is  cheerful,  and  imparts  a gaiety  to 
the  mind  of  even  the  most  serious.  His  joy- 
ous matins  and  heavenward  flight  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  hymns  and  acts  of  adora- 
tion and  praise..  No  bird  sings  with  more 
method  : there  is  an  overture  performed  vivace 
crescetulo,  while  the  singer  ascends  ; when 
at  the  full  height,  the  song  becomi's  mode- 
rator and  distinctly  divided  into  short  pas- 
sages, each  rei)cated  three  or  four  timi's  over, 
like  a fantasia,  iu  the  same  key  and  time. 
If  there  be  any  wind,  he  rises  perpendicularly 
by  bounds,  and  afterwards  ])oises  himself 
with  breast  opposed  to  it.  If  calm,  he  as- 
cends in  spiral  circles;  in  horizontal  circles 
during  the  principal  part  of  his  song,  and 
zigzagly  downwards  during  the  performance 
of  the  finale.  Sometimes,  after  descending 
about  half  way,  he  ceases  to  sing,  and  drops 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  to  the  ground. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  song  of  the  sky- 
lark can  tell  without  looking  at  them  whether 
the  birds  be  ascending  or  stationary  in  tbe 
air,  or  on  their  descent ; so  different  is  the 
style  of  the  song  in  each  case.  In  the  first, 
there  is  an  expression  of  ardent  impatience ; 
in  the  second,  an  andante  composure,  in 
which  rests  of  a bar  at  a time  frequently 
occur ; and,  in  the  last,  a graduated  sinking 
of  the  strains,  often  touching  the  subdomi- 
nant before  the  final  close.  The  time  and 
number  of  the  notes  often  correspond  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  wings ; and  though 
they  sometimes  sing  while  on  the  ground,  as 
they  are  seen  to  do  in  cages,  their  whole 
frame  seems  to  be  agitated  by  their  musical 
efforts.— Magazine  of  Natuuai,  Histoiiy. 

* The  Lake. — I have  for  some  time  pa,st 
been  endeavouring  to  assign  a use  for  the 
remarkable,  and,  indeed,  what  appears  dis- 
proportionate, length  of  the  claws  of  the  sky- 
lark, and  it  lately  afforded  me  no  small  grati- 
fication to  think  that  I had  discovered  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  furnished  with  them. 
That  they  were  not  intended  to  enable  the 
bird  to  search  the  earth  for  food,  or  to  fix 
itself  more  securely  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
is  evident,  as  they  neither  scratch  the  ground 
nor  roost  on  trees.  Thu  lark  makes  its  nest 
generally  in  grass  field-.,  where  it  is  liable  to 
oe  injured  either  by  cattle  grazing  over  it  or 


by  the  mower.  In  case  of  alarm  from  either 
these  or  other  causes,  the  parent-birds  remove 
their  eggs,  by  means  of  their  long  claws,  to 
a place  of  greater  security  ; and  this  transjior- 
tation  I have  observed  to  be  effected  in  a very 
short  space  of  time.  By  placing  a lark’s  egg, 
which  is  rather  largo  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  in  the  foot,  and  then  drawing 
the  claws  over  it,  you  will  perceive  that  they 
are  of  sufficient  length  to  secure  the  egg 
firmly,  and  by  this  means  the  bird  is  enabled 
to  convey  its  eggs  to  another  place,  where 
she  can  set  upon  and  hatch  them. — Jesse’s 
Gleanings. 


Its  Song. — Notwithstanding  nil  that  pr<ets 
have  said  of  the  nightingale,  it  is,  perhaps, 
listened  to  during  its  abrial  flights  with  more 
pleasure  than  any  other  songster  we  love. 

" To  lieiir  tlie  l.vrk  begin  its  llicht, 

And,  singing,  stvrtlo  tlie  dull  night 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 

Till  the  dapple  dawn  doth  rise  ; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow.” 

Milton’s  L'Ai.i.nono. 

f The  Black-cap. — The  black-cap  is  truly 
a most  delightful  warbler,  and  may  be  ranked 
as  second  in  the  class  of  British  song-birds. 
Indeed,  in  our  own  opinion,  its  mellow  notes 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  richness  of  tone, 
to  any  in  the  nightingale’s  song.  It  is  true, 
the  warble  desultory,  but  sweetly  wild,  and 
full  of  melody.  The  cadence  tises  and  swells, 
then  dies  away  in  a soft,  plaintive  strain.  Its 
shake,  or  trilling-note,  is  the  finest  we  ever 
heard.  A first-rate  opera-singer  mig'^d  imi- 
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and  tin;  latter  is  admired  for  the  loudness  of  its  note,  compared  to  the  little  body 
from  whence  it  issues.^  .... 

All  these  soft-billed  birds,  thus  prized  for  their  singing,  are  rendered  domestic, 
and  brought  up  with  assiduity  by  such  as  are  fond  of  their  voices  in  a cage. 
I he  same  method  of  treatment  serves  for  all,  as  their  food  and  their  habits  are 
nearly  the  same 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  CANARY-BIRD  AND  OTHER  HARD-BILLED 

SINGING-BIRDS. 


The  Canary-bird  is  now  become  so  common,  and  has  continued  so  long  in  a 
domestic  state,  that  its  native  habits. 


as  well  as  its  native  country,  seem 
almost  forgotten.  Though,  by  the 
name,  it  appears  that  these  birds  came 
originally  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
yet  we  have  it  only  from  Germany, 
where  they  are  bred  up  in  great  num- 
bers, and  sold  into  different  parts  of 
Europe.  At  what  period  they  were 
brought  into  Europe  is  not  well  known, 
but  it  is  certain  that,  about  a century 
ago,  they  were  sold  at  very  high  prices, 
and  kept  only  for  the  amusement  of 

tate  it;  but,  like  all  imitations,  it  would  fall 
short  of  the  original. — Syme. 

The  When. — Speaking  of  wrens,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Physicae  Curiosse  says, 


they  crowd  into  a cavo  during  winter  to  in- 
crease their  heat  by  companionship.  The 
value  of  this  author’s  testimony,  however, 
may  be  estimated  by  his  adding,  that,  when 
wrens  are  put  upon  a spit  to  roast,  it  turns  of 
its  own  accord — a fact  which  he  professes  to 
have  himself  witnessed,  in  company  with  the 
c»‘.lebrated  Kircher,  at  Rome,  they  bi  iug  com- 


manded to  try  the  experiment  by  a certain 
eminent  Cardinal,  who  furnished  the  bird, 
and  a hazel  rod  for  a spit.  At  first  they 
despaired  of  success,  but  just  as  Kircher,  whe 
had  lost  all  patience,  was  going  away,  the 
spit  (niirabile  dictu  !)  began  to  turn  slowly  ! 

This  pretty  little  bird,  like  the  redbreast, 
frequently  approaches  the  habitation  of  man, 
and  enlivens  the  rustic  garden  with  its  song 
the  gi-eater  part  of  the  year.  It  begins  to 
make  a nest  early  in  spring;  and,  what  is 
peculiar  in  this  bird,"the  materials  of  the  nest 
are  generally  adapted  to  the  place : if  built 
beside  a hay-rick,  it  is  composed  of  hay ; if 
against  the  side  of  a tree  covered  with  white 
muss,  it  is  made  of  that  material ; and  with 
green  moss,  if  against  a tree  covered  with  the 
same,  or  in  a bank.  Thus  instinct  directs  it 
for  security. 

* The  Golden-crested  Wren  may  be  taken 
by  striking  the  bough  upon  whi'ch  it  is  sitting 
sharjily  with  a stone  or  stick.  The  timid  bird 
immediately  drops  to  the  ground,  and  gene- 
rally dead.  As  their  skins  are  tender,  those 
who  want  them  for  stuffing  will  find  this 
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Its 


the  ereat.  They  have  since  been  multiplied  in  great  abiimlaiice ; and  their  price 
is  diminished  in  proportion  to  their  plenty.'^ 

In  its  native  islands,  a region  equally  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes 
and  the  harmony  of  its  groves,  the  canary-bird  is  of  a dusky  grey  colour,  and 
so  diflFerent  trom  those  usually  seen  in  Europe,  that  some  have  even  doubted 
whether  it  be  ol  the  same  species.  With  us  they  have  that  variety  of  colouring 
usual  in  all  domestic  fowls  ; some  white,  some  mottled,  some  beautifully  shaded 
with  green ; but  they  are  more  esteemed  for  their  note  than  their  beauty,  having 
a high,  piercing  pipe — as,  indeed,  all  those  of  the  finch  tribe  have — continuing 
for  some  time  in  one  breath  without  intermission,  then  raising  it  higher  and 
higher  by  degrees,  with  great  variety. 

It  is  this  that  has  rendered  tlie  canary-bird,  next  to  the  nightingale,  the  most 
celebrated  songster;  and,  as  it  is  more  easily  reared  than  any  of  the  soft-billeil 
birds,  and  continues  its  song  throughout  the  year,  it  is  rather  the  most  common 
in  our  houses. 

Canary-birds  sometimes  breed  all  the  year  round;  but  they  most  usually 
begin  to  pair  in  April  and  to  breed  in  June  and  August.  Those  are  said  to  be 
the  best  breeders  that  are  produced  between  the  English  and  the  French. 

Tlie  canary-bird,  by  being  kept  in  company  with  the  linnet  or  the  Gold- 
finch, pairs  and  |Koduces  a mixed  breed,  more  like  the  canary-bird,  and  resem- 
bling it  chiefly  in  its  song.  Indeed,  all  this  tribe  with  strong  bills  and  piercing 
notes,  and  feeding  upon  grain,  have  the  most  strong  similitude  to  each  other, 
and  may  justly  be  supposed,  as  Ilufl’on  imagines,  to  come  from  the  same 
original.f  Tfiey  all  breed  about  the  same  time ; they  frequent  the  same  vege- 


preferafjle  to  using  the  gun.  White  remarks, 
in  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  “ tliat 
the  golden-crested  wren  (the  smallest  British 
bird)  will  stand  unconcerned  till  you  come 
within  three  or  four  yards  of  it. — Arcana  ok 
Science,  1829. 

* Tub  Canary. — BuflTon  says,  in  his  ele- 
gant manner,  “ that  if  the  nightingale  is  the 
chauntress  of  the  woods,  the  canary  is  the 
musician  of  the  chamber ; the  first  owes  all 
to  nature,  the  second  something  to  art.  With 
less  strength  of  organ,  less  compass  of  voice, 
and  less  variety  of  note,  the  canary  has  a 
better  ear,  greater  facility  of  imitation,  and  a 
more  retentive  memory  ; and  as  the  difference 
of  genius,  especially  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, depends  in  a great  measure  on  the 
perfection  of  their  senses,  the  canary,  whose 
organ  of  hearing  is  more  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  foreign  impressions, 
becomes  more  social,  tame,  and  familiar; — 
is  capable  of  gratitude,  and  even  of  attach- 
ment ; its  caresses  are  endearing ; its  little 
humours  innocent,  and  its  anger  neither  hurts 
nor  offends.  Its  education  is  easy  : we  rear 
it  with  pleasure,  because  we  are  able  to 
instruct  it.  It  leaves  the  melody  of  its  own 
natural  note  to  listen  to  the  melody  of  our 
voices  and  instruments.  It  applauds,  it  ac- 
companies us,  and  rejiays  the  pleasure  it 
receives  with  interest ; while  the  nightingale, 
more  proud  of  its  talent,  seems  desirous  of 
preserving  it  in  all  its  purity — at  least,  it 
appears  to  attach  very  little  value  to  ours, 
and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  it  can  be  taught 
any  of  our  airs.  The  canary  can  speak  and 
whistle  : the  nightingale  despises  our  words. 


as  well  as  our  airs,  and  never  fails  to  return 
to  its  own  wild  wood-notes.  The  canary 
sings  at  all  seasons,  cheers  us  in  the  dullest 
weather,  and  adds  to  our  happiness  by  amus- 
ing the  young  and  delighting  the  recluse, 
charming  the  tediousness  of  the  cloister  and 
gladdening  the  soul  of  the  innocent  and  cap- 
tive.” 

t The  Goldfinch  is  easily  tamed  and  easily 
taught,  and  its  capability  of  learning  the 
notes  of  other  birds  is  well  known ; but  the 
tricks  it  may  be  taught  to  perform  are  tndy 
astonishing.  A few  years  ago,  the  Sieur 
Roman  exhibited  his  birds,  which  were  gold- 
finches, linnets,  and  canaries.  One  appeared 
dead,  and  was  held  up  by  the  tail  or  claw 
without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  life  ; a second 
stood  on  its  head  with  its  claws  in  the  air ; a 
third  imitated  a Dutch  milk-maid  going  to 
market,  with  a pail  on  her  shoulders  ; a fourth 
mimicked  a Venetian  girl  looking  out  at  a 
window ; a fifth  appeared  as  a soldier,  and 
mounted  guard  as  a sentinel ; and  the  sixth 
acted  as  a cannoneer,  with  a cap  on  its  head, 
a firelock  on  its  shoulder,  and  a match  in  its 
claw,  and  discharged  a small  cannon.  The 
same  bird  also  acted  as  if  it  had  been  wound- 
ed, &c. — SVME. 

It  appears  to  be  a vain  bird  ; for  if  a look- 
ing-glass is  placed  before  it,  the  reflection  of 
its  own  gay  feathers  seems  greatly  to  delight 
it.  The  goldfinch  is  a long-lived  bird.  Wil- 
lughby  mentions  one  that  lived  twenty-three 
years  in  confinement.  Grahame’s  sketch  ot 
this  bird  is  worth  quoting  : — 

" The  goldfliicli  weaves,  with  willow  down  inlaid 

And  cannach  tufts,  his  wonduifil  abode  i 
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tables,  they  bnild  in  the  same  hedges  and  trees;  and  are  brought  up  for  llie 
cage  with  the  same  food  and  precautions.  The  linnet,  the  bullfinch,  and  the 
goldfinch,  when  we  know  the  liistory  of  the  canary-bird,  have  scarce  any 
peculiarities  that  can  attract  our  curiosity  or  require  our  care.  The  only  art 
necessary,  with  all  tliose  that  have  no  very  fine  note,  is  to  breed  them  up  under 
some  more  pleasing  harmonist.  The  goldfinch  learns  a fine  song  from  the 
nightingale ; and  tlie  linnet  and  bullfinch  may  be  taught,  forgetting  the  wild 
notes  of  nature,  to  whistle  a long  and  regular  tune. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  SWALLOW  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


.\n  idea  of  any  one  bird  in  the  former  classes  will  give  us  some  tolerable  con- 
ception of  the  rest.  By  knowing  the 
linnet,  or  the  canary-bird,  we  have  some 
notion  of  the  manners  of  the  goldfinch  ; 
by  exhibiting  the  history  of  the  night- 
ingale, we  see  also  that  of  the  black- 
cap or  the  titmouse.  But  the  Swallow 
tribe  seems  to  be  entirely  different  from 
all  the  former;  different  in  their  form, 
different  in  their  habits,  and  unlike  in 
all  the  particulars  of  their  history. 

In  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  the  Goat- 
sucker, which  may  be  styled  a noctur- 
nal sw’allow;  it  is  the  largest  of  this 
kind,  and  is  known  by  its  tail,  which  is  not  forVed,  like  that  of  the  coninon 
swallow.  It  begins  its  flight  at  evening,  and  makes  a loud  singular  noise,  like 
the  whur  of  a spinning-wheel.  To  this  also  belongs  the  House-swallow,  w hich 
is  too  well  known  to  need  a description ; the  Marten,  inferior  in  size  to  the 
former,  and  the  tail  much  less  forked : it  differs,  also,  in  its  nest,  which  is 
covered  at  top,  vvhile  that  of  the  house-swallow  is  open ; and  the  Swift,  rather 
larger  than  the  house-swallow,  with  all  the  toes  standing  forward ; in  which  it 
diflers  from  the  rest  of  its  kind.  All  these  resemble  each  other  so  strongly  that 
it  is  not  without  difficulty  the  smaller  kinds  are  known  asunder.* 


(The  Swallow.) 


Sometimes  suspended  at  the  Umber  end 
Of  plane-tree  spray,  among  the  broad-leaved  shoots 
The  tiny  hammock  swings  to  every  gale ; 
Sometimes  in  closest  thickets  'tis  conceal'd  ; 
Sometimes  in  hedge  luxuriant,  where  the  briar. 
The  bramble,  and  the  plum-tree  branch 
Warp  through  the  thorn,  surmounted  by  the  flowers 
Of  climbing  vetch  or  honeysuckle  wild.” 

* Tue  .Swallow. — This  bird  is  a general 
favourite.  He  comes  to  us  when  Nature  is 
putting  on  her  most  smiling  aspect ; and  he 
stays  with  us  through  the  months  of  sun- 
shine and  gladness. 

“ The  swallow  is  one  of  my  favourite  birds, 
and  a rival  of  the  nightingale ; for  he  glads 
my  sense  of  seeing,  as  much  as  the  other 
does  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is  a joyous 
prophet  of  the  year,  the  harbinger  of  tbe  best 


season  ; he  lives  a life  of  enjo)Tnent  amongst 
the  loveliest  forms  of  nature ; winter  is  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  leaves  the  green  mea- 
dows of  England  in  autumn,  for  the  myrtle 
and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  for  the  piUms 
of -A.frica.” — Sir  H.  Davy. 

The  sentiment  is  from  Anacreon,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  the  joyousness  of  the  old  Grecian : 

" Gentle  bird  ! we  find  thee  here 
When  Nature  wears  her  summer  vest ; 

Thou  com’st  to  weave  thy  simple  nest ; 

And  when  the  chilling  winter  lowers. 

Again  thou  seek'st  the  genial  bowers 
Of  Memphis,  or  the  shores  of  Nile, 

Where  sunny  hours  of  verdure  smile.’ 

The  places  which  the  swallow  loves  are 
consecrated  too  by  our  great  dramatic  poet, 
in  one  of  bis  must  characteristic  passages  j 
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These  are  all  known  by  their  very  large  months,  which,  when  they  fly,  are 
always  kept  open’  they  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  short,  slender  feel, 
which  scarce  are  able  to  support  the  weight  of  their  bodies  ; their  wings  arc  of 
immoderate  extent  for  their  bulk;  their  plumage  is  glossed  with  a rich  purple  ; 
and  their  note  is  a slight  twittering,  which  they  seldom  exert  but  upon  the 
wing. 

This  peculiar  conformation  seems  attended  with  a similar  peculiarity  of  man- 
ners. n'heir  food  is  insects,  which  they  always  pursue  flying.  For  this  reason, 
during  fine  v/eather,  when  the  insects  are  most  likely  to  be  abroad,  the  swallows 
are  for  ever  upon  the  w ing,  and  seen  pursuing  their  prey  with  amazing  swiftness 
and  agility.  All  smaller  animals,  in  some  measure,  find  safety  by  winding  and 
turning,  when  they  endeavour  to  avoid  the  greater : the  lark  thus  evades  the 
pursuit  of  the  hawk;  and  man  tlie  crocodile.  In  this  manner,  insects  upon  the 
wing  endeavour  to  avoid  the  swallow;  but  this  bird  is  admirably  fitted  by 
nature  to  pursue  them  through  their  shortest  turnings.  Besides  a great  length 
of  wing,  it  is  also  provided  with  a long  tiiil,  which,  like  a rudder,  turns  it  in  its 
most  rapid  motions ; and  thus,  while  it  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  swiftness,  it 
is  also  possessed  of  the  most  extreme  agility. 

I^rly,  therefore,  in  the  spring,  when  the  returning  sun  begins  to  rouse  the 
insect  tribe  from  their  annual  state  of  torpidity,  when  the  gnat  and  the  beetle 
put  off  their  earthly  robes  and  venture  into  air,  the  swallow  then  is  seen 
returning  from  its  long  migration  beyond  the  ocean,  and  making  its  way  feebly 
to  the  shore.  At  first,  with  the  timidity  of  a stranger,  it  appears  but  seldom, 
and  flies  but  slowly  and  heavily  along.  As  the  weatlier  grows  warmer,  and  its 
insect  supply  increases,  it  then  gathers  greater  strength  and  activity.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a rainy  season,  by  repelling  the  insects,  stints  the 
swallow  in  its  food ; the  poor  bird  is  then  seen  slowly  skimming  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  often  resting  altera  flight  of  a few  minutes.  In  general, 
however,  it  keeps  on  the  vving,  and  moving  with  a rapidity  that  nothmg  can 
escape.  When  the  weather  protnises  to  be  fair,  the  insect  tribe  feel  the  genial 
influence,  and  make  bolder  nights  ; at  which  time  the  swallow  follows  them  in 
their  aerial  journeys,  and  often  rises  to  imperceptible  heights  in  the  pursuit. 
When  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  foul,  the  insects  feel  the  first  notices  of  it ; 
and  from  the  swallow’s  following  low,  we  are  often  apprized  of  the  approaching 
change. 

When  summer  is  fairly  begun,  and  more  than  a sutficient  supply  for  sus- 
taining the  wants  of  nature  everywhere  offers,  the  swallow  then  begins  to  think 
of  forming  a progeny.  The  nest  is  built  with  great  industry  and  art;  parti- 
cularly by  the  common  swallow,  which  builds  it  on  the  top  of  chimneys.  The 
marten  sticks  it  to  the  eaves  of  houses.  The  goat-sucker,  as  we  are  told,  builds 
it  on  the  bare  ground.  This  nest  is  built  with  mud  from  some  neighbouring 
brook,  well  tempered  with  the  bill,  moistened  with  water  for  the  better  adhe- 
sion, and  still  farther  kept  firm  by  long  grass  and  fibres.  Within  it  is  lined 
with* goose  feathers,  which  are  ever  the  warmest  and  the  neatest.  The  marten 
covers’its  nest  at  top,  and  has  a door  to  enter  at ; the  swallow  leaves  hers  quite 
open.’'^ 

in  which,  after  the  turmoil  of  dark  passions, 
anil  at  the  portals  of  the  blood-stained  castle 
of  Macbeth,  the  mind  is  for  a moment  re- 
lieved by  the  cortrast  of  pure  feeling,  spring- 
ing from  Shakspeare’s  deep  love  of  nature, 
clothed  in  the  most  exquisite  language.— En. 

••  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  lov’d  mansionry,  tliat  the  heaven  s breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jetty,  frieze,  buttress. 

Nor  coign  ol  vantage,  but  this  bud  hath  mmle 
His  pendant  bed.  and  procreant  cradle ; where  they 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I have  observed,  the  air 
Is  Odicate.”.  Macbtth 


* Nests  of  Swali.ows.  — Captain  Car- 
michael, an  intelligent  and  active  observer, 
mentions  the  following  fact  respecting  the 
natural  history  of  swallows.  Swallows  are 
birds  of  passage  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  They  return  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  quit  it  again  in  March  and 
April.  Captain  Carmichael  happened  to  be 
stationed  for  some  time  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  colony  ; a pair  of  these  birds 
{Hirundo  capensis)  soon  after  their  arrival, 
built  their  nest  on  the  outside  of  the  bouM 
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'The  swallow  usually  lays  IVoni  five  to  six  eggs,  of  a white  colour  speckle'* 
with  red ; and  sometimes  breeds  twice  a year.  When  the  young  brood  are 
excluded,  the  swallow  supplies  them  very  plentifully,  the  first  brood  particularly, 
when  she  finds  herself  capable  of  producing  two  broods  in  a year.  This  hap- 
pens when  the  parents  come  early,  when  the  season  is  peculiarly  mild,  and 
when  they  begin  to  pair  soon.  Sometimes  they  find  a difficulty  in  rearing  even 
a single  nest,  particularly  when  the  weather  has  been  severe,  or  their  nests 
have  been  robbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sea.son.  By  these  accidents,  this 
important  task  is  sometimes  deferred  to  the  middle  of  September. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September  they  leave  us ; and  for  a few  days  previous 
to  their  departure,  assemble,  in  vast  flocks,  on  house-tops,  as  if  deliberating  on 
the  fatiguing  journey  that  lies  before  them.  This  is  no  slight  undertaking,  as 
their  flight  is  directed  to  Congo,  Senegal,  and  along  the  whole  Morocco  shore. 
There  are  some,  however,  left  behind  in  this  general  expedition,  that  do  not 
part  till  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  rest.*  These  are  chiefly  the  latter  weakly 
broods,  which  are  not  yet  in  a condition  to  set  out:  they  are  sometimes  even 
too  feeble  to  venture,  till  the  setting  in  of  winter;  while  their  parents  vainly 
exhort  them  to  efforts  which  instinct  assures  them  they  are  incapable  of  per- 
forming. Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  wretched  little  families,  being  com- 
pelled to  stay,  perish  the  first  cold  weather  that  comes;  while  the  tender  parents 
share  the  fate  of  their  offspring,  and  die  with  their  new-fledged  brood. 

Those  that  migrate  are  first  observed  to  arrive  in  Africa,  as  Mr.  Adanson 
assures  u.s,  about  the  beginning  of  October.  They  are  thought  to  have  per- 
formed their  fatiguing  journey  in  the  space  of  seven  days.  They  are  sometimes 
seen,  when  interrupted  by  contrary  winds,  wavering  in  their  course  far  off  at 
sea,  and  alighting  upon  whatever  ship  they  find  in  their  passage.  They  then 
seem  spent  with  famine  and  fatigue  ; yet  still  they  boldly  venture,  when 
refreshed  by  a few  hours  rest,  to  renew  their  flight,  and  continue  the  course 
which  they  had  been  steering  before. j 


wherein  he  lodged,  fixing  it  against  the 
angle  formed  by  the  wall  with  the  board 
which  supported  the  eaves.  The  whole  of 
this  nest  was  covered  in,  and  it  was  furnished 
with  a long  neck,  or  passage,  through  which 
the  birds  entered  and  came  out.  It  resem- 
bled a lom^itudinal  section  of  a Florence  oil 
flask.  ■ This  nest  having  fallen  down  after 
the  young  birds  had  quitted  it,  the  same 
pair,  as  he  is  disposed  to  believe,  built  again 
on  the  old  foundation  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary following ; but  he  remarked,  on  this 
occasion,  an  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  it,  which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the 
dictates  of  mere  instinct.  In  building  the 
first,  the  birds  were  satisfied  with  a single 
opening ; but  this  one  was  furnished  with  an 
opening  at  each  side,  and  came  out  at  the 
other.  One  object  obtained  by  this  improve- 
ment, was  saving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
turning  in  the  nest,  and  thus  avoiding  any 
derangement  of  the  interior  economy.  But 
the  chief  object  appeared  to  be,  to  facilitate 
their  escape  from  the  attacks  of  serpents, 
which  harbour  in  the  roofs  of  thatched 
bouses,  or  crawl  up  the  walls,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  devour  both  the  mother  and  her 
young. 

* Migk.wion  of  Swai.i.ows. — The  follow- 
ing are  the  days  ou  which  the  migrations  of 
swallows  to  and  from  the  neighbourhcKvl  ot 
Hosport  have  been  successively  observed  for 


the  last  twelve  years,  by  Dr.  Burney : a proof 
of  their  wonderful  instinct  in  regard  to  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  soon  after  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes  : — 


ARRIVAL. 

DEPARTDHE. 

DIFFERENCE. 
weeks,  days. 

1816.  April  23  - - 

Not  observed. 

1817 

— 

21  .. 

— 

1818 

— 

25  .. 

September  29 . 

. 22  ..  3 

1819 

— 

22  .. 

October  1 . . . 

. 23  ..  1 

1820 

— 

26  .. 

October  13 

. 24  ..  2 

1821 

— 

15  .. 

October  8 

. 25  ..  1 

1822 

— 

27  .. 

September  28. 

. 22  ..  0 

1823 

— 

23  .. 

Not  observed. 

1824 

— 

18  .. 

October  18 

. 26  ..  1 

182.0 

— 

13  .. 

October  11 

. ..  6 

1S26 

— 

18  .. 

September  27. 

. 23  ..  1' 

1827 

— 

13  .. 

October  3 

. 24  ..  4 

The  greatest  deviation  in  the  time  of  their 
arrival  is  a fortnight,  and  in  the  time  of 
their  departure  four  weeks ; which  may  be 
considered  as  regular,  aud  in  some  instances 
more  uniform,  than  the  springs  and  falls  of 
those  years. 

f Observations  on  tub  Chimney  and 
Window  Swali-ow.  — Few  migratory  birds- 
have  attracted  so  much  observation  as  these, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  their 
movements,  and  the  proximity  of  thei.  abode 
to  the  residence  of  man  : but  though  thus 
oflering  themselves  continually  to  his  ob- 
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Tliese  are  lacts,  proved  by  iiicontcstible  authority  ; yet  it  is  a doubt  whether 
all  swallows  migrate  in  this  manner,  or  whether  there  may  not  be  some  species 
ot  this  animal  that,  though  externally  alike,  are  so  internally  diflerent,  as  to  be 
very  diflerently  affected  by  the  approach  of  winter.  We  are  assured  from 


servation,  a satisfactory  account  of  their 
migrations,  and  of  the  motives  of  them,  is 
far  from  being  obtained  as  yet ; nor  is  this 
likely  to  be  the  case,  until  the  observations 
have  been  made  for  a longer  period,  and  in 
different  quarters  of  the  world.  For  the  fur- 
therance ot  this  object,  the  following  notes 
are  recorded  : — 

These  birds,  in  crossing  the  Channel,  reach 
the  land  near  the  shore,  and  iu  misty  weather 
seem  to  have  a difficulty  in  finding  it ; for  I 
have  been  assured  by  intelligent  fishermen, 
that  when  the  weather  is  hazy,  swallows, 
martens,  swifts,  and  other  birds,  are  accus- 
tomed to  alight  on  their  boats,  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  leagues  from  land,  either 
singly  or  in  small  flocks : at  which  time  they 
appear  so  much  fatigued,  that  the  swallow  is 
often  only  able  to  fly  from  one  end  of  the 
boat  to  the  other,  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  seize  it.  The  swallow  and  marten  come 
cither  singly  or  in  small  parties,  and,  if  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  our  own  residents,  soon 
pass  on  to  their  accustomed  haunts  ; so  that 
after  two  or  three  have  been  seen,  it  may 
perhaps  be  a fortnight,  before  others  make 
their  appearance.  In  1S31,  a single  swallow 
was  seen  by  a fisherman  near  the  Eddystone, 
on  the  4th  of  April ; again,  a company  of 
four  was  seen  on  the  13th  at  sea.  flying  low, 
and  making  towards  the  land,  at  three  o’clock 
p.  M.  Two  martens  were  also  seen  on  the 
16th;  but  the  first  of  either  of  these  that  I 
saw  was  on  the  19th.  Martens  and  swallows 
contiinftd  to  fly  on  board  fishing-boats,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  leagues  from  land, through 
the  whole  of  May  ; my  lust  note  of  that  cir- 
cumstance being  so  late  as  the  2Slh  of  that 
month.  There  are  rarely  more  than  two  or 
three  iu  a company ; and.  considering  that 
the  wheatear  and  willow  wren  cross  in  safety, 
the  state  of  fatigue  in  which  they  are  seen  is 
remarkable.  One  man  iuibrms  ir.e,  that  in 
fine  weather  he  has  often  seen  them  drop  on 
the  water,  flat  and  with  the  wings  expanded, 
and  presently  after  fly  off'a^ain,  as  if  refreshed. 

The  extraordinary  confidence  which  these 
birds  rejjose  in  man,  in  placing  their  nests 
among  his  dwellings,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
and  explains  a circumstance  that  is  singular 
in  the  feathered  race.:  I allude  to  tne  fact  of 
their  singing  on  their  nests,  which  can  only 
take  place  where  there  is  no  desiie  of  con- 
cealment. The  nest  of  the  swallow  is  com- 
monly in  an  unused  chimney,  but  1 have 
known  it  on  the  rafters  of  a deserted  house  ; 
and  at  Trelawny  a swallow  has  for  several 
^ears  found  an  entrance  through  a loophole 
in  a turret,  and  fixed  its  nest  against  a 


chamber-door.  The  nest  of  the  marten  is 
placed  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  the 
birds  usually  dedicate  a few  hours  in  the 
morning  to  the  work,  leaving  it  to  dry  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  ; but  1 have  known 
them  neglect  a fine  morning,  and  carry  on 
the  work  through  the  afternoon,  from  no 
other  apparent  reason  than  the  facility  of 
procuring  mortar  at  that  period  from  a small 
distance,  in  a place  which  in  the  morning 
was  covered  by  the  tide.  In  selecting  a place 
for  the  nest,  they  are  much  influenced  by  its 
affording  them  a favourable  fall  in  taking 
flight ; and  I have  known  them  forsake  a 
situation  in  which  they  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  build,  only  because  a low  wall  had 
been  erected  in  a situation  that  interfered 
with  their  comfortably  taking  flight. 

Towards  the  end  ol  the  season  these  birds 
congreg’ate,  in  rather  large  companies,  on 
the  roof  of  a house,  or  other  favourable  situa- 
tion ; from  which  some  are  continually  taking 
flight,  and  to  which  others  are  perpetually 
returning.  This  congregation  seems  only  to 
arise  from  a sociable  disjxisition ; yet  it  con- 
tinues perhaps  for  six  weeks,  until  the  party 
is  reduced  by  migration  to  a veiy  small  num- 
ber. 

My  experience  corroborates  the  remark, 
that  the  swallow  tribe  disappears  earliest  i:i 
the  warmest  seasons.  This  seems  to  be  a 
my.sterious  circumstance,  but  may  perhaps 
lie  explained  by  reference  to  the  bodily  con- 
stitution of  the  birds.  It  is  well  known  that 
a certain  temperature  is  necessar)'  for  hatch- 
ing the  eggs  of  birds,  and  that,  if  this  be 
exceeded,  the  death  of  the  embiyo  is  the 
result.  The  temperature  adapted  to  the 
incubation  of  mo.st  tropical  birds  appears  to 
be  too  great  for  the  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  and 
swallow.  Under  the  direction,  therefore,  of 
a guiding  Providence,  which  has  implanted 
within  them  a sensibility  of  the  due  tempe- 
rature, they  pa.S8  into  the  northern  regions  at 
the  proper  season.  When  this  great  object 
has  been  accomplished,  the  body  liecomes 
fitted  for  another  service.  Birds  that  remain 
with  us  through  tire  year  require  the  warm 
temperature  of  autumn  to  enable  them  to 
moult.  A degree  of  feverish  action  is  neces- 
sary to  this  process  ; and  by  raising  it  artifi- 
cially and  prematurely,  bird-catchers  are 
known  to  accelerate  the  process  of  moulting. 
This  fever,  ns  in  the  disorder  of  the  .same 
name,  in  the  human  body,  is  accompanied 
with  a iiiorbid  sensibility,  which  renders 
painful  those  impressions  of  the  air  which 
Irefore  were  pleasing.  Instigated  by  these 
new  sensations,  they  fly  towards  warmer 
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many,  and  tbes^  not  contemptible  witnesses,  the  swallows  hide  themselves  in 
lioles  under  ground,  joined  close  together,  bill  against  bill,  and  feet  against 
feet.  Some  inform  us  that  they  have  seen  them  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
even  from  under  the  ice,  in  bunches,  where  they  are  asserted  to  pass  the  winter 
without  motion.'^  Reaumer,  who  particularly  interested  himself  in  this  inquiry, 
received  several  accounts  of  bundles  of  swallows  being  thus  found  in  quarries 
and  under  the  water.  These  men,  therefore,  have  a right  to  some  degree  of 
assent,  and  are  not  to  lose  all  credit  from  our  ignorance  of  what  they  aver.f 
All,  however,  that  we  have  hitherto  dissected,  are  formed  within  like  other 
birds  ; and  seem  to  offer  no  observable  variety.  Indeed,  that  they  do  not  hide 
themselves  under  water,  has  been  pretty  well  proved,  by  the  noted  experiment 
of  Frisch,  who  tied  several  threads  died  in  water-colours,  round  the  legs  of  a 
great  number  of  swallows,  that  were  preparing  for  their  departure  : these,  upon 


regions  ; and,  having  there  accomplished  the 
natural  process  of  renewing  the  plumagi',  a 
change  of  constitution  again  leads  them  to  a 
cooler  air.  In  many  instances  the  marten 
has  been  known  to  remain  late,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  the  young  which  have  been 
slow  to  leave  the  nest ; and,  as  the  moulting 
fever  does  not  commonly  arise  until  the 
breeding  constitution  has  ended,  this  does 
not  usually  produce  inconvenience  ; but  when 
the  approach  of  the  moulting  constitution  is 
felt  before  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  parental 
fondness  yields  to  febrile  excitement,  and  I 
have  known  them  left  to  perish  in  the  nest. 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  imagine  how  a warm 
summer,  by  inducing  the  moulting  fever 
early,  causes  their  early  departure ; while  a 
cold  season  delays  them,  by  retarding  it. 

Jonathan  Couch,  £sq. — Maq.  Nat.  Hist. 

* SuBHERSlON  OV  THE  SwAI.LOW. About 

ten  years  ago,  I used  to  spend  some  weeks 
yearly  at  Sunbury,  which  is  one  of  those 
pleasant  villages  lying  on  the  Tluimes,  near 
Hampton  Court.  In  the  autumn  I could 
not  help  being  much  amused  with  those 
myriads  of  the  swallow  kind  which  assem- 
ble in  those  parts.  But  what  struck  me 
most  was,  that,  from  the  time  they  began 
to  congregate,  forsaking  the  chimneys  and 
houses,  they  roosted  every  night  in  the  osier- 
beds  of  the  aits  of  that  river.  Now  this  re- 
sorting towards  that  element,  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  seems  to  give  some  countenance 
to  the  northern  opinion  (strange  as  it  is)  of 
their  retiring  under  water.  A Swedish  natu- 
ralist is  so  much  persuaded  of  that  fact,  that 
he  talks,  in  his  Calendar  of  Flora,  as  fami- 
liarly of  the  swallow’s  going  under  water  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  as  he  would  of 
his  poultry  going  to  roost  a little  before  sun- 
set.*— Naturai.  History  or  Selborne  : 
Edited  by  Browne. 

• Our  author  seems  strongly  inclined  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  submersion  of  tlie  swallow  tribe  during 
winter ; but  the  temperature  of  places  situated  at 
great  deptiis  below  the  surface  of  the  land  andwater» 
ts  sufficient  objection  to  the  circumstance  of  birds 
i^emuining  iu  a torpid  state,  during  the  winter,  in  soli- 
twy  caverns,  or  at  the  bottom  of  deep  lakes,  as  many 
•kthors  have  affirmed. — It  is  an  established  fact,  lhat 


f Torpidity  of  Swallows. — As  to  swal- 
lows (Jivtindhies  rusticce')  being  found  in  a 
torpid  stirte  during  the  winter  in  the  I.sle  of 
Wight,  or  any  part  of  this  country,  I never 
heard  any  such  account  worth  attending  to. 
But  a clergyman  of  an  inquisitive  turn  assures 
me  that,  when  he  was  a great  boy,  some  work- 
men, in  pulling  down  the  battlements  of  a 
church  tower,  early  in  the  spring,  found  two 
or  three  swifts  {hinindmes  apodes')  among 
the  rubbish,  which  were,  at  firet  appearance, 
dead  ; but,  on  being  carried  towards  the  fire, 
revived.  He  told  me  that,  out  of  his  great 
care  to  preserve  them,  he  put  them  iu  a paper 
bag,  and  hung  them  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
where  they  were  suffocated. 

Another  intelligent  person  has  informed 
me  that,  while  he  was  a schoolboy  at  Bright- 
helmstone,  in  Sussex,  a great  fragment  of 
the  chalk  cliff  fell  down  one  stormy  wintei 
on  the  beach,  and  that  many  people  found 
swallows  among  the  rubbish ; but  on  my 
questioning  him  whether  he  saw  any  of  those 
birds  himself,  to  my  no  small  disappointment 
he  answered  me  in  the  negative,  but  that 
others  assured  him  they  did.f 

Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

all  places  situated  eighty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  constantly  of  the  same  temperature. 
In  these  situations,  therefore,  the  sun  can  have  no 
influence;  and  what  else  would  call  forth  the  dor- 
mant organs  of  these  birds  into  action’  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  cold,  which  kept  them 
benumbed  by  its  sleepy  torpor,  would  evidently  per- 
pi'tualo  thc-ir  slumbers. — En. 

+ That  a few  solitary  instances  of  swallows  re- 
muining  in  this  country,  in  a state  of  torpidity,  havo 
occuiTcd,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; but  that  they 

fenenilly  hybernate  is  out  of  the  question.  Charles 
.ucian  Bonaparte,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Liunmaii  Society,  dated  from  on  board  the  Delaware, 
near  Gibraltar,  March  20,  1828,  says—"  A few  days 
ago,  being  five  liundred  miles  from  the  coasts  of  Por- 
tugal, and  four  hundred  from  those  of  Africa,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a few  swal- 
lows {hinindo  urbica  anil  rustiea.)  This,  however 
extraordinary,  might  have  been  explained  by  an 
easternly  gale,  wliich  might  have  cut  off  the  swallows 
migraiiiig  from  the  main  to  Madeira,  only  two  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  us ; but  what  was  my  sur- 
prise in  obsoiviiig  several  small  warblers  ])opping 
about  the  deck  and  rigging.  These  poor  little 
strangers  were  soon  caught  and  brought  to  me.” 
These  warblers  were  the  sulvia  trochilus.or  hay-bird. 
&c. — E D. 
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their  return  the  ensuing  summer,  brought  their  threads  back  with  them,  no  way 
damaged  in  their  colour — which  they  most  certainly  would,  if,  during  the  winter, 
they  had  been  steeped  in  water.  Yet  still  this  is  a subject  on  which  we  must 
suspend  our  assent,  as  Klein,  the  naturalist,  has  brought  such  a number  of 
proofs,  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  that  swallows  are  torpid  in  winter,  a even  the 
mo.st  incredulous  must  allow  to  have  some  degree  of  probability. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  HUMMING  BIRD  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Having  given  some  history  of  the  manners  of  the  most  remarkable  birds  of 

which  accounts  can  be  obtained, 
1 might  now  go  to  a very  ex- 
tensive tribe,  remarkable  for  the 
splendour  and  the  variety  of 
their  plumage  ; but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  colours  of  a beautiful 
bird  has  nothing  in  it  that  can 
inform  or  entertain  ; it  rather 
excites  a longing,  which  it  is 
impos.sible  for  words  to  satisfy, 
"^rhere  is  one  species,  however, 
that  1 will  illustrate  the  history 
of  this  class  with ; as  though 
the  least,  it  will  certainly  be 
allowed  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  others.  In  quadrupeds,  the 
smallest  animals  are  noxious, 
ugly,  and  loathsome.  The 
smallest  of  birds  are  the  most  beautiful,  innocent,  and  sportive.  Of  all  those 
that  flutter  in  the  garden,  or  paint  the  landscape,  the  Humuino-bird  is  the  most 
delightful  to  look  upon,  and  the  most  inoffensive. 

Of  this  charming  little  animal  there  are  six  or  seven  varieties,  from  the  size 
of  a small  wren,  down  to  that  of  a humble-bee.  The  smallest  humming  bird 
is  about  the  size  of  an  hazel-nut.  The  feathers  on  its  wings  and  tail  are  black; 
but  those  on  its  body,  and  under  its  wings,  are  of  a greenish  brown,  with  a fine 
red  cast  or  gloss,  which  no  silk  or  velvet  can  imitate.  It  has  a small  crest  bn  its 
head,  green  at  the  bottom,  and,  as  it  were,  gilded  at  the  top,  and  which  sparkles 
in  the  sun  like  a little  star  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  The  bill  is  black, 
straight,  slender,  and  of  the  length  of  a small  pin.  The  larger  humming-bird  is 
near  half  as  big  as  the  common  wren,  and  without  a crest  on  its  head  ; but,  to 
make  amends,  it  is  covered,  from  the  throat  half  way  down  the  belly,  with 
changeable  crimson-coloured  feathers,  that,  in  different  lights,  change  to  a 
variety  of  beautiful  colours,  much  like  an  opal.  The  heads  of  both  are  small, 
with  very  little  round  eyes,  as  black  as  jet. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  these  add  to  the  high  finishing  and  beauty  of  a 
rich,  luxurious,  western  landscape.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is  risen,  the  humming- 
birds, of  different  kinds,  are  seen  fluttering  about  the  flowers,  yvithout  ever 
lighting  upon  them.  Their  w'ings  are  in  such  rapid  motion,  that  it  is  impo.'ssible 
to  discern  their  colours,  except  by  their  glittering.  'I'hey  are  never  still,  but 
continually  in  motion,  visiting  flower  after  flower,  and  extracting  its  honey,  as 
if  with  a kiss.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  a forky  tongue,  that 
enters  the  cup  of  the  flower,  and  extracts  its  nectared  tribute:  upon  this  alone 
they  subsist.  The  rapid  motion  of  their  wings  brings  out  a humming  sound, 


(The  Humming  Bird.) 
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from  whence  they  have  their  name  ; for  whatever  divides  the  air  swiftij  , must 
thus  produce  a murmur.’^ 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  not  less  curious  than  the  rest,  they  are  sus 
pended  in  the  air,  at  the  point  of  the  tvyigs  of  an  orange,  a pomegranate,  or  a 
citron  tree  ; sometimes  even  in  houses,  if  they  find  a small  and  convenient  twig 
for  the  purpose.  The  female  is  the  architect,  while  the  male  goes  in  quest  of 
materials — such  as  cotton,  tine  moss,  and  the  fibres  of  vegetables.  Of  these 
materials  a nest  is  composed,  of  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg  cut  in  two,  admi- 
rably contrived,  and  warmly  lined  with  cotton.  I'hey  lay  two  eggs  at  a time, 
and  never  more,  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  as  white  as  snow,  with  here 
and  there  a yellow  speck.  The  male  and  the  female  sit  upon  the  nest  by  turns, 
but  the  female  takes  to  herself  the  greatest  share.  She  seldom  quits  the  nest, 
except  a few  minutes  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  devv  is  upon  the 
flowers,  and  their  honey  in  perfection.  During  this  short  interval  the  male 
takes  her  place  ; for  as  the  egg  is  so  small,  the  exposing  it  ever  so  short  a time 
to  the  weather  would  be  apt  to  injure  its  contents,  the  surface  exposed  being  so 
great  in  comparison  to  the  bulk.  The  time  of  incubation  continues  twelve 
days  : at  the  end  of  which  the  young  ones  appear,  much  about  the  size  of  a 
blue-bottle  fly.  They  are  at  first  bare ; by  degrees  they  are  covered  with 
down  ; and,  at  last,  feathers  succeed,  but  less  beautiful  at  first  than  those  of 
the  old  ones. 

These  birds,  on  the  continent  of  America,  continue  to  flutter  the  year  round  : 
as  their  food,  which  is  the  honey  of  flowers,  never  forsakes  them  in  those  warm 
latitudes  where  they  are  found.f  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  islands  of  the 
Antilles,  where,  when  the  winter  season  approaches,  they  retire,  and,  as  some 


* Suction.  — From  the  circumstance  of 
humming-birds  frequenting  flowere,  and 
thrusting  their  needle-formed  bills  into  the 
blossoms,  us  bees  and  butterflies  do  their 
suckers  'Jtaustella),  it  has  hastily  been  con- 
cluded by  naturalists,  that,  like  these  insects, 
they  feed  on  honey.  But  if  such  naturalists 
had  paused  for  a moment  to  consider  the 
form  of  the  bill  and  the  tongue  in  the  tro- 
chilidae,  their  conclusions  would  not  per- 
hajis  have  been  so  hasty.  The  trophi  of 
insects  which  feeds  on  the  honey  of  flowers, 
are  beautifully  adapted  for  procuring  it  by 
suction,  which  is  commonly  indispensable, 
the.  honey  being  in  most  cases  spread  thinly 
over  the  surface  of  the  nectary  or  the  ungulae 
of  the  petals,  and  not  in  quantities  such  as 
it  might  be  druuk  like  water.  Now  it  is  a 
fact,  which  is  or  may  be  well  known,  that 
birds  have  almost  no  power  of  suction,  in 
consequence  of  the  narrowness  and  rigidity 
of  their  tongues — as  may  be  seen  when  they 
drink,  having  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and 
depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  water  for 
transmitting  it  into  the  craw.  Nobody,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  described  the  humming- 
bird drinking  the  honey  from  flowers  in  this 
manner ; and,  indeed,  its  tenacity  and  gluti- 
nous nature  would  entirely  preclude  this. 
Such  reasons  would  dispose  us.  therefore,  to 
conclude,  that  the  trochilidae  do  not  feed  on 
honey,  though  we  did  not  possess  irresistible 
proofs  of  the  fact,  that  they  feed  on  insects. 
Wilson,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
A.merican  Ornithology,  found,  upon  repeated 
ilissection,  that  the  trochiliis  colubris  had  a 
quantity  of  insects  ^ its  stomach  ; and  the 


eccentric  Waterton  affirms  that  humming- 
bird.s  feed  on  insects. — Rknnie. 

f NiDiKicATioN  AND  FooD.  — White,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  says,  In 
the  season  of  nidifleation,  the  wildest  birds 
are  comparatively  tame.”  This  observation 
applies  to  the  humming-bird.  “ I remember,” 
says  a correspondent  of  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  “a  pair  of  these  beautiful 
little  creatures  busily  building  a nest  in  the 
branch  of  an  orange-tree,  which  was  close  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  open  piazza  of  a house 
in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica : in  this  apart- 
ment, situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  h(>use, 
the  familv  breakfasted  and  lunched.  I spent 
three  days  there ; and,  while  taking  my 
meals,  had  at  least  an  equal  tmat,  in  seeing 
these  smallest  of  the  feathered  tribes  gaily 
and  actively  employed  in  their  building  pro- 
cess. I have  now  in  my  possession  a nest  of 
the  bee  humming-bird,  which  I removed  from 
the  end  of  a mango-tree  indicu), 

which  was  not  a foot  above  my  head,  and 
close  to  the  door  of  a dwelling-house.  I 
cannot  quit  this  article  without  speaking  of 
the  delight  that  was  aflibrded  me,  in  Jamaica, 
by  seeing  humming-birds  feeding  on  honey, 
in  the  florets  of  the  great  aloe  {Agave  ame- 
ricana,  L.')  On  the  side  of  a hill  upon  Sut- 
ton’s Estate  were  a considerable  number  of 
aloe  plants,  of  which  about  a dozen  were  in 
full  blossom.  They  were  spread  over  a space 
of  about  twenty  yards  square.  The  sjiikes 
bearing  bunches  of  flowers  in  a thjTsus,  were 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high ; on  each 
spike  were  many  hundred  flowers,  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  each  floret  of  a tubular  .slume, 
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8ivy,  continue  in  a torpid  state  during  the  severity  of  that  season.  At  Surinam 
and  Jamaica,  where  they  constantly  have  flowers,  these  beautiful  birds  are 
never  known  to  disappear. 

riie  Indians  formerly  made  great  use  of  this  pretty  bird’s  plumage,  in  adorn- 
ing their  belts  and  head-dress.  The  children  take  them  in  the  fields  upon  rings 


and  containing  a good-sized  drop  of  honey. 
Such  an  assemblage  of  floral  splendour  was 
in  itself  must  magnificent  and  striking ; but 
it  may  be  imagined  how  much  the  interest 
caused  by  this  beautiful  exhibition  was  in- 
creased, by  vast  numbers  of  humming-birds, 
ot  various  species,  fluttering  at  the  opening 
of  the  flowers,  and  dipping  their  bills,  first 
into  one  floret,  and  then  into  another — the 
sun,  as  usual,  shining  bright  upon  their 
varied  and  beautiful  plumage.  The  long- 
tailed or  bird  of  Paradise  humming-bird  was 
particularly  striking,  its  long  feathers  waving 
as  it  darted  from  one  flower  to  another.  J 
was  so  much  delighted  with  this  bight,  that 
I visited  the  spot  again  in  the  afternoon, 
after  a very  long  and  fatiguing  day's  ride, 
accompanied  by  my  wife,  on  horseback,  when 
we  enjoyed  the  scene  before  us  for  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

In  the  Natural  History  Magazine,  there  is 
a note  furnished  by  Mr.  Rennie,  respecting 
the  food  of  the  humming-bird.  Mr.  Rennie 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Trochilidae  do  not  feed 
on  honey,  but  that  their  food  is  insects.  I 
have  related  what  appeared  to  be  a fact,  in 
proof  of  the  general  opinion  of  their  eating 
honey  being  correct.  I gathered  a bunch  of 
the  flowers  of  the  aloe,  but  did  not  perceive 
any  insects  in  them ; and  I have  known 
several  instances  of  humming-birds  being 
kept  alive  for  some  time  by  feeding  them 
with  sugar  and  water : further,  when  birds 
make  insects  their  prey,  it  is  by  a sudden 
darting  upon  them  ; whereas  the  humming- 
bird is  fluttering  some  seconds  at  each  flower, 
as  if  employed  in  sipping  honey,  rather  than 
in  catching  insects. 

The  Red-thuoated  HuHMiNa-Biiu>. — 
These  humming-birds  cannot  support  the 
total  deprivation  of  liquid  honey  for  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  at  the  most 
and  they  frequently  die  from  this  cause  in  the 
autumn ; when,  if  they  have  been  detained 
by  a late  brood  beyond  the  proper  period  of 
their  departure,  and  the  flowers  are  destroyed 
by  early  frosts,  the  elasticity  of  their  wings  is 
weakened  by  the  want  of  nourishment.  The 
movements  of  the  bird  are  no  longer  executed 
with  that  velocity  which  holds  it  suspended 
over  the  blossom  that  contains  its  food.  The 

* Audubon  observes,  that  the  humming-bird  is 
iusce.tivorous,  and  tliut  it  inserts  its  bdl  into  tlie 
flowers  in  order  to  extract  the  minute  insects  that 
Uve  in  tlieir  interior,  and  thus  relieves  them  from 
tliese  enemies ; and  that  they  also  catcli  many  small 
flies  wliile  on  the  wing.  He  says,  “Tlie  nectar  or 
honey  wliicli  they  sip  from  tlie  dilfercnt  flowers,  Ix-iug 
of  itself  insuQicieni  to  support  them,  is  used  more  as 
if  to  allay  tlicir  thirst,” 


more  their  want  increases,  the  more  their 
powers  diminish  : they  frequently  alight,  they 
fly  less  swiftly,  they  rest  themselves  on  the 
ground,  languish,  and  die.  Their  young, 
when  hatched  late  in  the  season,  are  exposed 
to  this  danger,  and  may  frequently  be  met 
with  in  the  autumn  perishing  in  this  way. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  beautiful 
birds,  without  injuring  their  plumage,  has 
given  rise  to  the  invention  of  several  diffe- 
rent modes  of  catching  them.  Some  drown 
them  by  means  of  a syringe ; others  kill 
them  with  a pistol  loaded  with  sand ; and, 
indeed,  when  very  near  to  them,  the  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
stun  them  and  bring  them  to  the  ground. 
It  scarcely  need  be  observed,  that  even  tin? 
very  finest  shut  should  nut  be  used  in  thu 
pursuit  of  these  small  birds,  fur  a single 
grain  would  shatter  them,  and  leave  only  a 
wreck  of  their  beauties.  The.se  plans  are  but 
ill-adapted  to  their  object,  as  water  injures 
the  feathers  of  the  bird,  and  sand  makes  it 
fall  to  the  ground.  1 have,  therefore,  had 
recourse  to  two  other  methods : I have  em- 
ployed with  success  the  net  called  spider’s 
web,  with  which  I surrounded  the  shrubs  at 
the  distance  of  a foot  or  two.  The  bird 
cleaves  the  air  with  such  rapidity  that  it  has 
not  time  to  perceive  the  net,  and  is  thus 
easily  caught.  I have  also  made  use  of 
green  gauze,  in  the  shape  of  a butterfly-net ; 
but  this  method  requires  much  patience,  and 
can  only  be  employed  on  plants  and  small 
shrubs.  The  person  must  be  carefully  con- 
cealed; for  although  the  bird  will  approach 
very  near,  it  is  not  thu  less  distrustful ; and  if 
any  strange  object  should  excite  his  suspi- 
cion, he  quits  the  flower,  rises  about  a foot 
above  the  plant,  remains  there  perfectly  sta- 
tionary, examines  the  object  which  disturbs 
him,  and  when  he  has  ascertained  that  his 
fear  is  well-founded,  he  utters  a cry  and  dis- 
appears. To  have  any  degree  of  success  in 
this  pursuit,  a little  niche  must  be  construct- 
ed, as  low  as  possible,  with  plants  and  sur- 
rounding shrubs,  from  which  the  bird  may 
be  covered  with  the  net,jn  the  same  way  that 
a butterfly  is  caught. 

Lastly,  having  observed  that  these  birds 
often  perched  upon  the  dead  branches  of 
shrubs,  and  wishing  to  behold  in  the  sun 
and  on  the  living  animal,  all  the  beauty  of  n 
plumage  resplendent  with  a thousand  hues, 
the  brilliancy  of  which  is  tarnished  by  tbe 
hand  of  death,  I inserted  some  small  sticks 
into  the  flowers,  upon  which  they  {wrehed. 
1 had  thus  fur  a nhuute  the  pleasure  of 
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jsmeared  with  birdlime:  they  approach  the  place  where  the  birds  are  fljnp, 
and  twirling  their  rings  in  the  air,  so  allure  them,  either  by  the  colour  or  the 
sound,  tliat.  the  simple  little  creature  comes  to  rest  upon  the  r.ng,  and  is  seized. 
They  are  then  instantly  killed  and  gutted,  and  hung  up  in  the  chimney  to  dry  * 


seeing  them  dart  their  tongue  into  the  nectar- 
bearing  cup,  to  draw  from  it  a liquor  suited 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  organs. 

This  bird  places  its  nest  on  trees  and 
shrubs : the  inside  consists  of  the  brown 
down  of  the  sumac,  and  the  outside  is  covered 
with  lichens.  The  one  which'  I have  pre- 
served was  on  a small  branch  of  the  red 
cedar.  The  male  brings  the  materials,  and 
the  female  arranges  them  ; two  eggs  are  laid 
of  a size  proportioned  to  that  of  the  bird,  and 
each  parent  sits  alternately. — M.  Vieillot, 
(0/s  Doi'res.j 

* Habits  ; Economy. — The  best  accounts 
of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  humming- 
birds are  those  given  by  Wilson  and  Audubon, 
in  their  histones  of  the  northern  or  ruby- 
throated  humming-bird  ; and  by  Bullock,  of 
several  species  in  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and 
in  Mexico.  And  from  the  little  we  have 
been  able  to  glean  from  other  writers,  there 
appears  to  exist  great  similarity  in  their  man- 
ners. They  are  ot  a lively  and  active  disposi- 
tion, almost  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  per- 
forming all  their  motions  with  great  rapidity. 
Their  flight  is  in  darts ; and  it  is  at  this 
time,  in  a brilliant  sun,  that  the  variations  of 
their  plumage  are  displayed  with  the  greatest 
advantage. 

" Each  rapid  movement  gives  a lessened  dye? 

Like  scales  of  burnish’d  gold  they  dazzling  show. 

Now  sink  to  shade — now  like  a furnace  glow.” 

But  when  performing  a lengthened  flight, 
as  during  migration,  they  pass  through  the 
air  in  long  uudtdations — raising  themselves 
for  some  distance,  and  then  falling  in  a 
curve.  When  about  to  feed,  or  in  search  of 
a favourite  flower,  they  hover  stationary,  sur- 
veying all  around,  and  suddenly  dart  off  to 
the  object.  “ I have  often  stopped,”  says 
Wilson,  “ with  pleasure,  to  observe  their 
manoeuvres  among  the  blossoms  of  a trumpet- 
flower.  When  arrived  before  a thicket  of 
these,  that  are  in  full  bloom,  he  poises  or 
suspends  himself  on  wing,  for  the  space  of 
two  or  three  seconds,  so  steadily,  that  his 
wings  become  invisible,  or  only  like  a mist.” 
They  are  also  possessed  of  boldness  and 
familiarity.  Wilson  has  seen  them  attack 
and  teaze  the  king-bird ; and  among  them- 
selves they  are  exceedingly  pugnacious  : two 
males  seldom  meeting  on  the  same  bush  or 
flower  without  a battle.  In  the  gardens  they 
flutter  about  without  heeding  intruders. 

The  intrepidity  and  jealousy  of  a dimi- 
nutive Mexican  species  ( T.  cyanopagon — 
Mexican  star),  according  to  Mr.  Bullock,  far 
exceeds  the  great  courage  of  the  uorthern 


birds.  “ When  attending  their  young,  they 
attack  any  bird  indiscriminately  that  ap- 
proaches their  nest.  Their  motions,  when 
under  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear,  are  very 
violent,  and  their  flights  rapid  as  an  arrow. 
The  eye  cannot  follow  them  ; but  the  shrill, 
piercing  shriek  which  they  utter  on  the  wing 
may  be  heard  when  the  bird  is  invisible,  and 
often  led  to  their  destruction  by  preparing 
me  for  their  approach.  They  attack  the  eyes 
of  the  larger  birds  ; and  their  sharp,  needle- 
like bill  is  a truly  formidable  weapon  in  this 
kind  of  warfare.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
fierceness  when  one  of  their  own  species  in- 
vades their  territory  during  the  breeding 
season  under  the  influence  of  jealousy  they 
become  perfect  furies ; their  throats  swell ; 
their  crests,  tails,  and  wings  expand ; they 
fight  in  the  air,  uttering  a shrill  noise,  till 
one  falls  exhausted  to  the  ground.” 

The  desire  to  possess  creatures  of  such 
beauty  in  a tame  state  has  induced  persons 
often  to  try  the  experiment  of  keeping  them 
in  cages,  though  yet  comparatively  without 
success.  The  attempt^  which  have  been 
made,  however,  do  not  preclude  a possibility 
by  perseverance,  of  ever  bringing  them  to  this 
country.  Bullock  said  that  he  had  nearly 
seventy  in  cages  — that  nor  bird  was  ever 
more  easily  reconciled  to  its  new  situation, 
and  that  by  attention  they  might  easily  have 
been  brought  to  Europe.  We  learn  also  from 
Azara,  Wilson,  and  other  sources,  that  they 
have  been  frequently  kept  in  their  native 
countries,  for  several  months  on  sugar  or 
honey  and  water,  assisted  by  the  insects 
which  were  attracted  by  and  drowned  in  the 
sweets ; and  Charles  Peale,  proprietor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum,  reared  two  from  the 
nest,  wliich  became  so  tame  as  to  perch  on 
Mrs.  Peale’s  shoulder. 

A mango  humming-bird  was  successfully 
brought  to  England  some  years  ago.  “ A 
young  gentleman,  a few  days  before  he  sailed 
from  Jamaica  for  England,  met  with  a female 
humming-bird  sitting  on  the  nest  and  eggs ; 
and  cutting  off’  the  twig,  he  brought  altoge- 
ther on  board.  The  bird  became  suflBciently 
tame  to  suffer  herself  to  be  fed  on  honey  and 
water  during  the  passage,  and  hatched  twa 
young  ones.  The  mother,  however,  did  not 
long  survive,  but  the  young  were  brought  to 
England,  and  continiied  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Hammond.  The  little 
creatures  readily  took  honey  from  the  lips  of 
Lady  Hammond ; and  though  the  one  did 
not  live  long,  the  other  survived  for  at  least 
two  months  from  the  time  of  their  anival.” 

Sir  W.  Jardinb. 
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CHAP.  1. 

JURDS  OF  THE  CRANE  KIND  IN  GENERAL. 

The  propfrosaions  of  Nature,  from  one  claaa  of  lieings  to  another,  are  alwa> 
hy  slow  and  almost  imj?erceptili!e  degrees.  She  has  peopled  the  woods  and 
the  fields  with  a variety  of  tl>e  most  beautiful  birds  ; and,  to  leave  no  part  of 
her  extensive  territories  utdenanted,  she  has  stocked  the  waters  with  i(a 
feathered  inhabitants  also : she  has  taken  the  same  care  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  her  animals  in  this  element,  as  she  has  done  with  respect  to  those  of 
the  other;  she  has  used  as  much  precaution  to  render  water-fowl  fit  for 
swimming,  as  she  did  in  forming  land-fowl  for  flight;  she  has  defended  llieir 
feathers  with  a natural  oil,  and  united  their  toes  by  a webbed  membrane — by 
which  contrivances  they  have  at  once  security  and  motion.  Rut  between  (he 
classes  of  land-birds  that  sliuiiv  the  water,  and  of  water-fowl  that  are  made  for 
swimming  and  living  on  it,  she  has  formed  a very  numerous  tribe  of  birds,  that 
seem  to  partake  of  a middle  nature ; that,  with  divided  toes,  seemingly  fitted  to 
live  upon  land,  are  at  the  .same  time  furnished  with  appetites  that  chiefly  attach 
lliem  to  the  waters.  These  can  properly  be  called  neitlier  land-birds  nor  water- 
fowl,  as  they  provide  all  their  sustenance  from  watery  places,  ajid  yet  are 
unqualified  to  seek  it  in  those  depths  where  it  is  often  found  in  greatest  plenty. 

I’his  class  of  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  others 
rather  by  their  appetites  than  their  conformation.  Yet  even  in  this  respect  tliey 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  discriminated  by  Nature  : as  they  are  to  live  among  the 
waters,  yet  are  incapable  of  swimming  in  them,  most  of  them  Iiave  long  legs, 
fitted  for  wading  in  shallow  waters,  nr  long  bills  proper  for  groping  in  them. 

Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to  marshy  places,  may  be  known,  if  not 
by  the  length  of  its  legs,  at  least  by  the  scaly  surface  of  them.  Tliose  who  have 
observed  the  legs  of  a snipe  or  a woodcock,  will  easily  perceive  my  meaning  ; 
and  how  diflerent  the  surface  of  the  skin  that  covers  them  is  from  tliat  of  the 
pigeon  or  the  partridge.  Most  birds  of  this  kind  also  are  bare  of  feathers  half 
way  up  the  thigh — at  least,  in  all  of  them,  above  the  knee.  Their  long  habits  of 
wading  in  the  waters,  and  having  their  legs  continually  in  moisture,  prevents 
the  growth  of  feathers  on  those  parts  ; so  that  there  is  a surprising  dilTercnce 
between  the  leg  of  a crane,  naked  of  feathers  almost  up  to  the  body,  and  the 
falcon,  booted  almost  to  the  very  toes. 

'I'he  bill  also  is  very  di.stingiiishable  in  most  of  this  class.  It  is,  in  general, 
longer  than  that  of  other  birds,  and  in  some  finely  fluted  on  every  side  ; while  at 
the  point  it  is  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility,  and  furni.shed  with  nerves,  for 
the  better  feeling  their  food  at  the  bottom  of  marshes,  where  it  cannot  be  seen. 
Some  birds  of  this  class  are  thus  fitted  with  every  convenience  : they  have  long 
legs,  for  wading;  long  necks,  for  stooping;  long  bills,  for  .searching;  and 
nervous  points,  for  feeling.  Others  are  not  so  amply  provided  for : as  some 
have  long  bills,  but  legs  of  no  great  length ; and  others  have  long  neck.s,  but 
very  short  legs.  It  is  a rule  which  universally  holds,  that  where  the  bird’s  legs 
are  long,  the  neck  is  also  long  in  proportion.  It  would  indeed  be  an  incurable 
defect  in  the  bird’s  conformation,  to  be  lifted  upon  stilts  above  its  food,  without 
being  furnished  with  an  instrument  to  reach  it. 

All  this  class  live  upon  fish  or  insects,  one  or  two  only  excepted  : even  those 
that  are  called  mudsuckers,  such  as  the  snipe  and  the  woodcoclc,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  grope  the  bottom  of  marshy  places  only  for  such  insects  as  are 
deposited  there  by  their  kind,  and  live  in  a vermicular  state,  in  pools  and 
plashes,  till  they  take  wing,  and  become  flying  insects. 

In  treating  of  this  class  of  birds,  it  will  be  best  to  observe  the  simplest  method 
oossible  : neither  to  load  the  memory  with  numerous  distinctions,  nor  v« 
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contuse  the  imagination,  by  a total  want  of  arrangement.  I will,  therefore, 
describe  some  of  the  largest  sorts  separately — as  in  a history  of  birds,  each  of 
these  demands  peculiar  distinction.  The  crane,  the  stork,  the  Balearic  crane, 
the  heron,  the  bittern,  with  some  others,  may  require  a separate  history.  Some 
particiilai  tTiI)es  may  next  offer,  that  may  very  naturally  be  classed  together; 
and  as  lor  all  the  smaller  and  least  remarkable  sorts,  they  may  be  grouped  into 
one  general  description.*^ 


* Bious  Wasiuno. — A great  number  of 
birds  are  fond  of  washing  their  plumes,  by 
throwing  water  over  them  with  their  beaks, 
and  even  dipping  their  bodies  in  ponds  or 
streams.  So  universal  is  this  habit,  that  it 
is  taken  advantage  of  on  the  Continent  to 
entrap  wild  birds  by  means  of  what  is  called 
an  Abreuvoir.  “ Nothing,”  says  M.  Bech- 
slein,  “ can  be  more  agreeable  during  the 
hot  weather  of  summer,  than  the  sport  thence 
arising,  while  seated  tranquilly  under  the 
shade  of  thick  foliage,  by  the  side  of  a slow- 
running  brook.  According  to  the  extent  of 
lire  place,  a net,  from  three  to  six  feet  long, 
by  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  is  extended 
over  a rill  which  has  been  dug  expressly  for 
conducting  the  water  of  the  adjoining  stream. 

number  of  rods,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  stuck  in  this  rill  upon  a level  with  the 
water,  where  rings  are  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
net  from  being  wetted — the  remainder  of  the 
little  canal  being  covered  over  with  boughs. 
When  the  place  is  well  chosen,  it  will  be 
surrounded  all  day  long,  lint  particularly  early 
in  the  morning  and  near  sunset,  the  time  for 
beginning  to  place  the  net  being  .about  the 
middle  of  July. 

Mr.  Knapp  mentions  the  linnet  {Liiiuria 
Liiiota)  as  the  cleanliest  of  birds  in  this  re- 
spect,— since  it  delights  to  dabble  in  the 
water,  and  dress  its  plumage  in  every  rill 
that  runs  by  ; but  we  do  not  think  the  linnet 
washes  more  freijuently  than  any  of  the  other 
smaller  birds  (^SylvicoM;,  Vieillot).  The  lin- 
net, the  chaffinch,  and  all  the  seod-eating 
birds,  indeed,  wo  have  remarked  to  wash  less 
frequently  than  the  slender-billed  birds  (Ay/- 
viadae,  Vigors),  to  which  washing  seems 
almost  as  necessary  as  food  and  air.  These 
are  accordingly  among  the  most  frequent 
captures  in  the  Abretivoirs,  as  wo  learn  from 
M.  Bechstein  : and  in  water  near  their  haunts 
we  see  them  every  day  assiduously  bathing. 
In  confinement,  again,  they  wash  much 
oftener  than  the  seed-eaters.  A red-breast, 
which  we  at  present  possess,  will  wash  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  he  is  fur- 
nished with  water;  and  his  feathers  are 
scarcely  dry  before  he  is  eager  to  renew  his 
bath,  which  he  would  do,  if  permitted,  a 
dozen  times  a day ; while  a goldfinch  in  a 
jeighbouring  cage  does  not  care  about  wash- 
uig  above  once  or  twice  a week.  A fine 
black-cap,  which  is  also  in  our  possession,  is 
uearly  as  fond  of  freipient  washing  as  the 

■^-breast.  Mr.  Sweet  finds  that  when  his 


more  tender  birds  are  allowed  to  wash  a-S 
often  as  they  would  do,  particularly  in  winter, 
it  is  apt  to  prove  injurious,  and  sometimes 
fatal. 

“ One  of  the  most  remarkable  propensities 
that  manifest  themselves  in  young  birds  (says 
the  lion,  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,)  is  the  ardent 
desire  of  washing  themselves,  in  some  spe. 
cies,  and  of  dusting  themselves,  in  others,  as 
for  instance  in  the  common  wren.  This,  1 
conceive,  must  bo  an  instinctive  incitement. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  the  little  wrens 
might  see  through  the  aperture  of  their 
covered  nest  the  parents  dusting  themselves 
on  .he  ground  in  some  instances;  but  their 
nests  are  often  placed  where  this  could  not 
be  perceived,  and  the  desire  is  equally  power- 
ful in  all  individuids.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nests  of  the  wood-wren  and  many  othei.s 
which  wash  themselves  eagerly  on  the  fir- 1 
opporfunity  that  presents  itself  after  they  can 
feed  themselves,  could  never  have  seen  the 
like,  their  nest  having  been  situated  under 
the  roots  of  a tree,  upon  a dry  bank  in  a 
wood.  This  impulse  is,  therefore,  inspired 
by  the  Creator;  and  it  is  inspired  with  a 
force  that  in  captivity  is  like  unto  madness. 
It  is  very  injurious  to  a nightingale  to  wash 
in  the  winter,  and  it  is  fatal  to  it  to  do  so 
often  ; yet  the  moment  a pan  of  water  is  put 
into  its  cage,  it  rushes  into  the  water  and 
soaks  itsell)  and  then  stand's  shivering  the 
very  image  of  chilliness  and  despair;  yet 
will  it  eagerly  repeat  the  operation,  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  every  day  till  it  dies.  Young  whin- 
chats,  sedge  - warblers,  wood -wrens,  yellow 
wrens,  &c.,  as  soon  as  they  can  feed  them- 
selves, if  offered  water  in  a cage,  wash  with 
similar  avidity;  yet  if  the  temperature  be 
much  under  70°,  and  the  sun  not  shining,  it 
is  sure  to  kill  them.  In  the  younger  birds  it 
produces,  some  hours  after,  and  perhaps  the 
next  day,  a sudden  stroke  of  palsy,  by  which 
they  drop  witli  a scream,  having  lost  the  use 
of  one  or  both  legs,  and  often  with  their 
mouths  distorted.  In  this  state  the  general 
health  does  not  seem  to  be  affected ; but  if 
both  legs  are  paralyzed,  they  must  soon 
perish.  At  a little  more  advanced  age,  the 
consequence  of  a single  washing  in  cool 
weather  is  epileptic  fits,  which  are  repeated 
at  shorter  interv.als  till  they  occ.asion  death. 
In  a state  of  liberty  the  bird  would  dry  itself 
quickly,  by  nibbing  against  the  leaves  and 
by  very  active  motion,  in.  the  same  manner 
as  the  wrens,  by  perpetual  activity,  resist  the 
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CHAP.  II. 


THE  CRANE. 


Thkiie  ia  Homething  extraordinary  in  the  dilTorent  accounts  we  have  ot  (Iii.s 
bird's  size  and  dimensions.  VVilfnghby  and 
Pennant  make  the  Crane  from  five  to  six 
feet  long,  from  the  tip  to  the  tail  ; other 
accounts  say  that  it  is  above  five  feet  high  ; 
and  others  that  it  is  as  fall  as  a man.  The 
Crane,  taking  its  dimensions  from  Rrisson,  is 
exactly  three  feet  four  inches  Iroin  the  lip  to 
the  tail,  and  four  feet  from  (he  head  to  the 
toe.  Jt  is  a tall,  slender  bird,  with  a long 
neck  and  long  legs.  'I’lie  top  of  the  head 
is  covered  with  black  bristles,  and  (he  back 
of  it  is  bald  and  red,  whicli  siillicicntly  distin 
gnish  this  bird  from  the  stork,  to  which  it 
is  very  nearly  allied  in  size  and  figure.  'The 
plumage,  in  general,  is  ash-coloured  ; and 
(here  are  two  larjje  lufts  of  feathers,  that 
spring  from  the  pinion  of  each  wing:  (hose 
hear  a resemblance  to  hair,  and  are  linely 
curled  at  the  ends,  which  the  biru  has  the 
power  of  erecting  and  depressing  at  plca- 


(Tlie  Crane.) 


severest  frost,  of  which  the  least  attack  would 
kill  them  in  confinement ; and,  probably,  when 
hinls  have  opiiorhmities  of  washing  always 
.at  hand,  they  choose  the  most  favourable 
moments.  In  a cage  it  is  necessary  to  give 
such  birds  their  water  in  a very  namiw- 
mouthed  fountain,  to  prevent  their  killing 
themselves  by  washing.  They  will  repeat  it 
with  eqiual  eagerness,  if  not  prevented,  until 
they  die,  so  strong  is  the  inward  impulse.  I 
think  the  desire  of  wasliing  belongs  most 
strongly  to  the  birds  which  migrate  to  hotter 
climates  in  winter — that  of  dusting  to  those 
which  remain  with  us ; a substitution  wise 
as  all  the  dispensations  of  the  Creator;  for  if 
the  little  wren  in  winter  were  to  wash  in  cold 
water  insteail  of  dusting,  it  must  perish  from 
the  chill.” 

The  largest  birds  of  prey  are  no  less  fond 
of  washing,  though  they  care  so  little  for 
water  to  drink  that  it  has  been  erroneously 
asserted  they  never  drink.  “ What  I ob- 
served,” says  the  Abbd  Spallanzani,  " is,  that 
eagles,  when  left  even  for  several  mouths  with- 
out water,  did  not  suffer  the  smallest  inconve- 
nience  from  the  want  of  it ; but  when  they 
were  supplied  wffh  water,  they  not  only  got 
into  the  vessel  and  sprinkled  their  feathein 
like  other  birds,  but  repeatedly  dipped  their 
beak,  then  raised  their  head  lu  the  manner 
of  common  fowls,  and  swallowed  what  they 
liad  taken  up : hence  it  is  evident  that  they 


drink.  For  the  eagle  it  was  necessnvy  to  set 
the  water  in  a large  vessel,  otherwise,  by  its 
.attempts  to  drink,  the  vessel  was  sure  to  be 
overturned.” 

In  books  of  firiconry,  also,  directions  are 
given  for  furnishing  the  birds  with  water  to 
bathe.  “ Having  weaned  your  hawk,”  says 
Willughby,  “ from  her  ramageness,  she  being 
both  ways  lured,  thoroughly  reclaimed,  aiul 
likewise  in  good  case,  offer  her  some  water  to 
bathe  herself  in,  in  a basin,  wherein  she  may 
stand  up  to  the  thighs,  choosing  a temperatii 
clear  day  for  that  purpose.  Having  lured 
your  hawk,  and  rewarded  her  with  warm 
meat,  in  the  morning  carry  her  to  some 
bank,  and  there  hold  her  in  the  sun  till  she 
hath  endued  her  gorge,  taking  off  her  hood, 
that  she  may  preen  and  pick  hersell : that 
being  done,  hood  her  again  and  set  her  near 
the  basin,  and  taking  off'  her  hood,  let  her 
bathe  ns  long  as  she  pleases ; alter  this  take 
her  uj).  anrl  let  her  jiick  herself  as  before,  and 
then  feed  her.  If  she  refuses  the  basin  to 
bathe  in,  show  her  some  small  river  or  brook 
for  that  purpose.  By  this  use  of  bathing  she 
gains  strength  and  a sharp  appetite,  and 
thereby  grows  bold  ; but  that  day  wherein 
she  batheth  give  her  no  washed  meat.  If 
you  would  make  your  falcon  upwards,  the 
next  day  after  she  hath  bathed  get  on  horse- 
back, either  in  the  morning  or  evening,  and 
chouse  out  some  field  wherein  are  no  rooks 
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Burc  Gesner  says  that  these  feathers,  in  his  time,  used  to  be  set  in  gold,  and 
worn  as  ornaments  in  caps.^ 

Such  are  the  dimensions  of  a bird,  concerning  which,  not  to  mention  modern 
times,  there  have  been  more  fables  propagated  than  of  any  other. 

Tlie  crane  is  a very  social  bird,  and  they  are  seldom  seen  alone.  Their  usual 
method  of  flying  or  sitting  is  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  together  ; and  while  a pari 
feed,  the  rest  stand  like  sentinels  upon  duty.  The  fable  of  their  supporting 
their  aged  parents  may  have  arisen  from  their  strict  connubial  affection. 

However  this  may  be,  the  crane  is  a wandering,  sociable  bird,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  subsists  upon  vegetables ; and  is  known  in  every  country  of  Europe 
except  our  owm.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  says  Belonious,  where  the  fields 
are  cultivated,  that  the  crane  does  not  conje  in  with  the  husbandman  for  a sliare 
in  the  harvest.  As  they  are  birds  of  passage,  they  are  seen  to  depart  and  return 
regularly  at  those  seasons  when  their  provision  invites  or  repels  them. 

Our  own  country  is  free  from  their  visits ; not  but  that  they  were  formerly 
known  in  this  island,  and  held  in  great  estimation,  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh  : 
there  was  even  a penalty  upon  such  as  destroyed  their  eggs ; but,  at  present, 
they  never  go  so  far  out  of  tlieir  way. 

'I’he  cold  arctic  region  seems  to  be  this  bird’s  favourite  abode.  They  come 
down  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe  rather  as  visitants  than  inhabit- 
ants : yet  it  is  not  well  known  in  what  manner  they  portion  out  their  time  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  migrations  of  the  field-fare  or  thrush  are 
obvious  and  well  known  ; they  go  northward  or  southward  in  one  simple  track  ; 
when  their  food  fails  them  here,  they  have  but  one  region  to  go  to.  But  it  is 
otlierwise  with  the  crane ; he  changes  place,  like  a wanderer : he  spends  the 
autumn  in  Europe  ; he  then  flies  off,  probably  to  some  more  southern  chmate,  to 
enjoy  a part  of  the  winter ; returns  to  Europe  in  the  spring ; crosses  up  to  the 
north  in  summer ; visits  those  lakes  that  are  never  dry  ; and  then  comes  down 
again,  to  make  depredations  upon  our  cultivated  grounds,  in  autumn. 

In  these  journos  it  is  amazing  to  conceive  the  heights  to  which  they  ascend 
when  they  fly.  Their  note  is  the  loudeSt  of  all  other  birds ; and  that  is  often 
heard  in  the  clouds  when  the  bird  itself  is  entirely  unseen.  As  it  is  light  for  its 
size,  and  spreads  a large  expanse  of  wing,  it  is  capable  of  floating  at  the  greatest 
height  where  the  air  is  lightest;  and  as  it  secures  its  safety,  and  is  entirely  out 
of  I he  reach  of  man,  it  flies  in  tracts  which  would  be  too  fatiguing  for  any  other 


ur  pigeons;  then  take  your  lure  well  gar- 
nished on  both  sides,  and  having  unhooded 
your  hawk,  give  her  a bit  or  two  on  the  lure, 
then  hood  her ; afterwards  go  leisurely  against 
the  wind,  then  unhood  her,  and  before  she 
bate  or  find  any  check  in  her  eye,  whistle  her 
off  from  your  fist  fair  and  softly.” — Habits 
OK  Biuus. 

• Tub  Gioantic  Cbanb. — This  is  a very 
large  species,  which  belongs  to  the  itorkgenus, 
measuring,  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings, 
neaily  fifteen  feet.  The  bill  is  of  vast  size, 
nearly  triangular,  and  sixteen  inches  round 
at  the  base.  The  legs  and  half  the  thighs 
are  naked,  and  the  naked  parts  are  full  three 
feet  in  length.  This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Bengal  and  Calcutta,  and  is  sometimes  found 
on  tlie  coast  of  Guinc.a.  It  arrives  in  the 
internal  parts  of  Bengal  before  the  period  of 
the  rains,  and  retires  as  soon  as  the  dry  sea- 
son commences.  Its  aspect  is  filthy  and  dis- 
gusting ; yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
birds  of  these  countries,  in  clearing  them  of 
Utakes  and  noxious  reptiles  and  insects.  It 


seems  to  finish  the  work  began  by  the  jackal 
and  vulture — they  clearing  away  the  fiesh  of 
animals,  and  these  birds  removing  the  bones, 
and  swallowing  them  entire.  They  some- 
times feed  on  fish ; and  one  of  them  will 
generally  devour  as  much  as  would  serve  four 
men.  On  opening  the  body  of  a gigantic 
crane,  a laud-tortoise  ten  inches  long,  aud  a 
large  black  male  cat,  were  found  entire  within 
it : the  former  in  the  craw,  and  the  latter  in 
the  stomach.  Being  altogether  undaunted 
at  the  sight  of  mankind,  they  are  soon  ren- 
dered familiar ; and  when  fish  or  other  food 
are  thrown  to  them,  they  catch  them  very 
nimbly,  and  immediately  swallow  them  whole. 

The  gigantic  cranes  are  believed  by  the 
Indians  to  be  animated  by  the  souls  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  consequently  to  be  invulnera- 
ble. Mr.  Ives,  in  attempting  to  kill  sonx^  of 
them  with  his  gun,  missed  nis  shot  several 
times,  which  the  by-standers  observed  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  telling  him  triumph- 
antly that  he  might  shoot  at  them  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  but  he  never  wotdd  be  able  to  kill 
them. 
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birds  It)  move  forward  in,’^  In  these  aerial 


[journey 

they  have  the  distinctest  vision  of  every  object  beh 
(heir  flight  by  their  cries  ; and  exhort  each  other  to  proceed  or  to  descend  when 
a fit  opportunity  ofiers  for  depredation. 


s,  though  unseen  themselves, 
ow.  'J'hey  govern  and  direct 


• Migration  ov  Birds.  — No  subject 
connected  with  natural  history  is  so  interest- 
ing,  or  has  been  so  much  the  topic  of  medi- 
Lition,  as  the  periodical  migration  of  the 
feathered  race : these  instinctive  phenomena 
have  been  observed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
ages  have  alike  led  the  mind  up  to  that 
Almighty  Power,  which,  impelling  the  birds 
of  the  air  “ from  zone  to  zone,  guides  through 
the  boundless  sky  their  certain  flight.”  The 
sages  of  old,  ns  well  as  the  scientific  of  the 
present  day,  have  equally  considered  the  sub- 
ject to  be  worthy  their  especial  attention. 

The  migration  of  birds  is  twofold,  north- 
wards and  southwards ; or,  in  other  words, 
there  is,  in  our  latitudes  at  least,  a periodical 
ebb  and  tide  of  spring  and  winter  visiters. 

When  the  daisy,  and  the  cowslip,  and  the 
violet,  “ and  ladye-smocks,  all  silver-white,” 
enamel  our  meadows,  a multitude  of  birds, 
whose  voices  tell  of  spring,  appear,  new- 
sprung  as  it  were  into  existence.  Gradually, 
with  the  advance  of  the  season,  have  they 
been  working  their  waj'  from  the  regions  of 
the  south,  where,  during  our  frozen  winter, 
they  have  enjoyed  food  and  warmth : but 
they  are  still  our  birds,  for  here  they  build 
their  nests  and  rear  their  young,  and  return, 
many  at  least,  year  after  year,  to  their  old 
and  well-tried  haunts.  Our  summer  birds  of 
passage  are  mostly  insectivorous,  or  live  upon 
that  kind  of  food  which  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  procure  during  the  severities  of  win- 
ter ; in  addition  to  which,  they  are  incapable 
of  sustaining  a low  degree  of  temperature ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  their  seeking  not  only 
ii  region  where  their  wants  may  be  supplied, 
but  a latitude  the  temperature  of  which  shall 
bo,  while  they  remain  there,  congenial  to 
their  nature.  There  is  one  singular  fact, 
connected  with  the  arrival  of  our  welcome 
visiters,  not  easy  to  account  for ; it  is  this — 
the  males  appear  in  our  woodlands  several 
days,  sometimes  a week  or  two,  before  the 
females  join  them ; and  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  came  to  look  out  for  a fit  spot,  deep 
glen  or  hawthorn  hedge,  to  which  to  invite 
their  expected  mates ; for  their  notes  of  call 
are  heard  in  every  direction.  Of  this  fact 
the  bird-catchers  are  well  aware,  and  prepare 
their  traps  accordingly ; and  it  is  often  the 
fate  of  the  nightingale  to  be  snared  on  his 
first  arrival,  and  to  be  destined  to  lead  a life, 
short,  indeed,  of  miserable  captivity.  Besides 
the  nightingale,  the  black-cap,  the  garden- 
warbler,  the  white-throat,  the  willow-wrens, 
the  wheatear,  the  swallow,  the  cuckoo,  “ dar- 
ling of  the  spring,”  and  many  more,  whose 
mingled  voices  swell  great  nature’s  hyiiiii  of 
praise  to  thv  God  of  seasons,  are  in  the  list 


of  our  periodical  visiters.  .411  these  are 
mainly  insectivorous.  Wo  shall,  however, 
notice  two  birds  particularly,  which  are  not 
insectivorous,  but  which  yet  visit  our  lati- 
tudes in  spring.  And  first,  the  stork  (CVeo- 
niu  alba)—“  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweih 
her  appointed  times.”  This  bird,  though 
seldom  visiting  the  British  isles,  imd  never 
breeding  with  us,  is  one  of  the  migratory 
tribe,  too  remarkable  to  bo  passed  over.  Hol- 
land is  its  favourite  summer  residence,  but 
some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
are  also  favoured  with  its  presence. 

The  stork  belongs  to  the  family  of  ardeidee, 
a group  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  adap- 
tation for  the  marshes  and  swamps  they 
inhabit,  having  the  bill,  neck,  and  legs, 
elongated,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  wade  in 
pursuit  of  their  food,  which  consists  of  fishes 
and  aquatic  reptiles,  the  whole  structure  of 
the  body  being  modified  accordingly.  The 
gentle  and  social  disposition  of  this  bird, 
conjoined  with  its  utility,  has  caused  it  to  bo 
regarded  in  all  ages  and  countries  with  jiecu- 
liar  complacency.  In  ancient  Egypt  it  held 
the  next  place  to  the  sacred  iliis ; and  in 
many  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  is  still 
regarded  with  reverence. 

In  the  month  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April,  the  stork  arrives  in  small  bands  or 
flocks  in  Holland,  where  it  universally  meets 
with  a kind  and  hospitable  reception ; return- 
ing year  after  year  to  the  same  town,  and  the 
same  chimney-top,  it  reoccupies  its  deserted 
nest ; and  the  gladness  these  birds  manliest 
in  again  taking  possession  of  their  dwelling, 
“ and  the  attachment  which  they  testify  to- 
wards their  benevolent  hosts,  are  familiar  in 
the  mouths  of  every  one.”  Nor  is  the  stork 
less  remarkable  for  its  affection  towards  its 
young;  and  the  story  is  well  known  of  a 
female,  which,  during  the  conflagration  at 
Delft,  chose  rather  to  perish  with  her  young 
than  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  Incuba- 
tion and  the  rearing  of  the  young  being  over 
by  August,  the  storlc,  in  the  early  part  of  that 
month,  prepares  for  its  departure.  The  north 
of  Africa,  and  especially  Egypt,  arc  the  places 
of  its  winter  sojourning,  fur  there  the  marshes 
are  unfrozen,  its  food  is  in  abundance,  and 
the  climate  is  congenial.  Previous  to  setting 
out  on  theirairy  journey,  multitudes  assemble 
from  the  surrounding  districts,  chattering 
with  their  bills,  as  if  in  cunsullatiun.  On 
the  appointed  night  (a  period  which  appears 
to  be  universally  chosen  by  the  migratory 
tribes),  they  mount  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air,  and  sail  away  southwards  to  their 
destined  haven. 
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As  llicy  rise  but  lieavily,  they  arc  very  shy  birds,  and  seldom  let  the  fowler  ,i 

approach  them.  Their  depredations  are  nsnally  made  in  the  darkest  nights  ; at  J 

which  time  they  enter  a held  of  corn,  and  trample  it  down,  as  if  it  had  been  i 

crossed  over  by  a regiment  of  men.  On  other  occasions,  they  choose  some  j 

extensive,  solitary  marsli,  where  tliey  range  themselves  all  day,  as  if  they  were  J 

in  deliberation ; and  not  having  that  grain  which  is  most  to  their  appetites,  wade  ' 

the  marshes  for  insects  and  other  food,  which  they  can  procure  with  less  dang»‘r.  i 

In  general  it  is  a peaceful  bird,  both  in  its  own  society,  and  with  res|)LCt  to 
those  of  the  forest.  'Fhough  so  large  in  appearance,  a little  falcon  pursues  and  \ 

often  disables  it.  The  method  is,  with  those  who  are  fond  of  hawking,  to  fly  J 

several  hawks  together  against  it ; which  the  crane  endeavours  to  avoid,  by  '• 

flying  up  perpendicularly,  till  the  air  becomes  too  thin  to  support  it  any  higher.  J 

'I  ne  hawk,  however,  still  bears  it  company  ; and  though  less  fitted  for  floating  1 

in  so  thin  a medium,  yet,  possessed  of  greater  rapidity,  it  still  gains  the  ascen-  1 

(laiicy.  They  both  often  rise  out  of  sight;  but  soon  the  s))ectator,  who  keeps 
his  eye  fixed  above,  perceives  them,  like  two  specks, beginning  to  appear:  they 
gather  on  his  eye  for  a little  space,  and  shortly  after  come  tumbling  perpendi- 
cularly together,  with  great  animosity  on  the  side  of  the  hawk,  and  a loud 
screaming  on  that  of  the  crane.  Thus  driven  to  extremity,  and  unable  to  fly, 
the  poor  animal  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and,  in  that  situation,  makes  a most  ' 

desperate  defence,  till  the  sportsman  coming  up,  generally  puts  an  end  to  the  ’ 

.'ontest  with  its  life. 

it  was  once  the  barbarous  custom  to  breed  up  cranes  to  be  thus  baited;  and 
young  ones  were  taken  from  the  nest  to  be  trained  up  for  this  cruel  diversion. 

It  is  an  animal  easily  tamed  ; and,  if  we- can  believe  Albertus  Magnus,  has  a 
particular  affection  for  man.  This  quality,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  guard 
It  from  being  made  the  victim  of  his  fierce  amusements.  Phe  female,  which  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  male,  by  not  being  bald  behind  as  he  is,  never  lays 
above  two  eggs  at  a time;  being  like  those  of  a goose,  but  of  a bluish  colour. 

'Phe  young  ones  are  soon  fit  to  fly,  and  then  the  parents  forsake  them  to  shift 
for  themselves  ; but,  before  this  time,  they  are  led  forth  to  the  places  where 
their  food  is  most  easily  found.  'Phough  yet  unfledged,  they  run  with  such 
swiftness  that  a man  cannot  easily  overtake  them.  We  are  told  that,  as  they 
grow  old,  their  plumage  becomes  darker ; and,  as  a proof  of  their  longevity, 
Ahlrovandus  assures  us  that  a friend  of  his  kept  one  lame  for  above  forty  yeans. 

WHiatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  the  great,  the  vulgar  of  every 
country  to  this  day  bear  the  crane  a compassionate  regard.  It  is  possible,  the 
ancient  prejudices  in  its  favour,  which  once  having  been  planted  are  eradicated 
but  slowly,  may  still  continue  to  operate  In  some  countries,  it  is  considered 
as  a heinous  offence  to  kill  a crane ; and  though  the  legislature  declines  to 
|)unish,  yet  the  people  do  not  fail  to  resent,  the  injury.^  'Phe  crane,  they,  in 
some  measure,  consider  as  the  prophet  of  the  season : upon  its  approach  or 
delay  they  regulate  the  periods  of  their  rural  economy.  If  their  favourite  bird 
comes  early  in  the  season,  they  expect  a plentiful  summer;  if  he  is  slow  in  his 
visits,  they  then  prepare  for  an  unfavourable  spring.  Whatever  wisdom  there 
may  be  in  despising  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  there  is  but  little  in  condemn- 
ing them.  They  have  generally  had  their  origin  in  good  motives  ; and  it  should 
never  be  our  endeavours  to  suppress  any  tender  emotions  of  friendship  or  pity 
in  those  hard  breasts  that  are,  in  general,  unsusceptible  of  either.f 

* Tub  Cuanb  in  Tciikey.  — From  the  one  of  these  birds  — so  precious  were  they 
Letteis  of  Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montague,  we  to  that  country  for  their  destruction  of  the 
learn  that  they  are  so  much  under  the  protec-  serpent  race.  Among  the  Moors  they  owe 
tion  of  the  authorities  at  Constantinople,  that  their  security  to  a religious  feeling  ; for  that 
they  nestle  on  the  ground  in  the  streets  of  people  believe  that,  at  the  prayer  of  Mahomet, 
that  city.  The  Mahometans  call  the  stork  God  transformed  into  these  birds  a troop  of 
liel-arje ; and  it  is  nearly  as  sacred  among  Arabs  who  were  robbing  the  pilgrims  of 
them  as  the  ibis  was  among  the  ancient  Mecca. 

i'.gyptians.  In  ancient  Thessely,  the  penally  f Aujutant  Biud. — Nothing  tends  inoie 
111  death  was  annexed  to  the  murder  of  any  to  diversify  the  scenery  of  India  from  that  of 
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Sngland,  tlian  the  numbct  of  adjutants 
(larjre  binls  of  the  stork  species,  the  Ardca 
argata),  which  arc  beheld  in  all  parts  of 
the  presidency  and  military  stations.  They 
do  not  fretiuent  the  native  part  of  Calcutta, 
nor  the  dwellinjjfs  of  the  natives  generally, 
so  much  as  tliey  do  the  residences  of  Eu- 
ropeans, as  near  the  latter  (being  carnivo- 
rous) they  find  a gre.iter  supply  of  food 
than  they  possibly  can  do  around  the  habita- 
tions of  the  fonner,  whose  diet  is  principally 
composed  of  veget.able  productions  and  milk. 
They  seem  to  entertain  no  fear  of  injury  from 
the  natives,  as  they  will  not  flee  at  their  ap- 
proach, nor  exhibit  the  least  symptoms  of 
alarm  if  surrounded  by  them  ; but  if  a Euro- 
l)ean  comes  near,  they  immediately  retreat  to 
a greater  distance,  and  will  not  suiter  him  to 
approach  anything  like  so  near  as  the  natives 
do.  This  may  in  a great  measure  bo  owing 
to  the  many  tricks  wliich  Europeans  are  ac- 
customed to  play  on  their  voracity.  Every 
morning  several  of  these  birds  station  them- 
selves near  to  the  cook-room  doors,  ready  to 
seize  the  ofliil  which  may  be  thrown  out  by 
the  cooks ; .md  many  furious  battles  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  morning  for  Uie 
liossession  of  bones,  and  other  spoils,  which 
may  occiisionally  pre.seiit  themselves  to  their 
watchful  eyes.  Their  beaks  are  very  long 
and  thick,  and  they  possess  great  strength  in 
(hem.  When  they  are  fighting,  the  chopping 
of  their  hills  and  fluttering  of  their  wings  are 
the  signals  to  waiting  kites  and  crows,  num- 
hers  of  which  immediately  surround  them  ; 
anti  one  of  these  active  and  vigilant  spec- 
tators will  commonly  avail  himself  of  the 
ilispute  of  the  quarrelling  adjutants  to  carry 
oil'  the  prize  for  which  they  are  contending. 
The  crows  are  about  the  size  of  an  English 
j.ickdaw,  and  very  numerous  in  every  part  of 
Hengal.  They  are  to  be  found  by  hundreds 
around  all  the  houses  of  Europeans,  and  are 
ten  limes  more  active,  vigiliint,  annoying,  ami 
crafty,  than  any  birds  we  have  in  Englantl. 
Nothing  to  which  they  can  have  access  is 
safe  from  their  marauding  attacks.  1 lost 
many  small  articles  from  their  pilfering  dis- 
()Osition.  I have  seen  them  oftentimes  fly 
into  the  room,  and  take  off  a slice  or  two  of 
bread  and  butter,  or  anything  else  that  miglit 
be  left  in  the  hall,  after  the  dinner  or  tea 
party  had  just  risen  from  table.  Sometimes 
a number  of  crows  will  beset  an  adjutant, 
and  torment  him  exceedingly.  At  length, 
the  j)oor  bird,  quite  wearieil  out  by  their 


impertinent  attacks,  suddenly  makes  a start, 
and  catching  hold  of  one  of  their  number, 
swallows  it  instantly,  when  the  other  crows 
set  up  such  a cawing  as  to  disturb  tlie  whole 
neighbourhood.  This  I have  witnessed  more 
tlian  once. 

One  of  the  tricks  practised  on  the  adjutants 
by  Europeans  is  this : — a large  bone  is  tied 
to  half  a brick  or  large  stone,  at  the  distciuce 
of  about  three  feet,  when  the  bone  and  its 
companion  are  thrown  out  to  the  birds,  one 
of  which  seizes  the  bait,  and  greedily  swal- 
lows it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  stone 
hangs  dangling  from  its  beak,  until  the  bird, 
unable  to  shake  it  off,  rather  than  disgorge 
the  bone,  gives  it  a throw  upwards,  and  swal- 
lows it  also.  It  is  said  that  in  a few  minutes 
the  powerful  chyle  of  the  stomach  destroys 
the  string,  when  the  stone  or  brick  is  cast 
out  again. 

Generally  speaking,  the  adjutants  are 
treated  with  much  kindness,  being  viewed 
as  great  benefactors  to  man,  in  removing  the 
impurities  and  offiil  which  would  otherwise 
soon  taint  the  air,  and  breed  disease.  In 
fact,  if  one  of  these  birds  receives  a hurt,  it 
is  carefully  attended  to,  and,  when  recoveied, 
permitted  to  go  at  large.  IJy  an  ancient  law 
of  Bengal,  a heavy  penalty  is  attached  to  the 
killing  of  one  of  them.  Two  great  reasons 
why  they  are  more  afraid  of  a European  than 
of  a native,  are  to  be  found  in  the  native 
indolence  of  tlie  Hindoo  and  the  influence  ol 
his  religion,  which  leads  him  to  suppose  that 
the  spirits  of  his  fathers  dwell  in  the  bodies 
of  the  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles 
around  him,  and  that  his  own  soul  will,  by 
and  by,  be  transmigrated  into  the  body  ot 
some  such  creature.  Thus,  my  native  boy 
refused  to  kill  a poisonous  reptile,  when  I 
desired  him  to  do  so,  saying,  “ My  father  is 
dead,  and  (ny  mother  is  dead  also ; and  1 do 
not  know  but  it  is  one  of  them.” 

It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  a beautifid 
milk-white  kitten,  of  the  much-admired  Per- 
sian breed,  which  had  been  presented  to  me 
by  Capt.  Crouch,  was  seized  as  it  lay  basking 
in  the  veranda  by  one  of  these  voracious 
birds,  and  instantly  swallowed,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  young  folks,  who  were  remark- 
ably attached  to  it.  Notwithstanding  these 
jiredatory  acts,  we  considered  the  adjutants 
as  great  benefactors  in  consuming  the  refuse 
of  tlie  vards,  which,  in  that  hot  climate, 
would  otheiwise  become  an  intolerable  iiui- 
sauce. — S'lATH.iM. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  STORK. 


Ip  we  regard  the  Stork  externally  only,  we  shall  be  very  apt  to  confound  it 
with  the  crane.  It  is  of 
the  same  size  ; it  has  the 
same  formation  as  to  the 
bill,  neck,  legs,  and 
body,  except  that  it  is 
something  more  corpu- 
lent. Its  difl'erences  arc 
but  very  slight ; such  as 
the  colour,  which  in  the 
crane  is  ash  and  black, 
but  in  the  stork  is  white 
and  brown.  The  nails 
of  the  toes  of  the  stork 
also  are  very  peculiar; 
not  being  clawed  like 
those  of  other  birds,  but 
flat  like  the  nails  of  a 
man. 

These,  however,  are 
but  very  slight  dilTer- 
ences;  and  its  true  distinctions  are  to  be  taken  rather  from  its  manners  than  its 
form.  The  crane  has  a loud,  piercing  voice ; the  stork  is  silent,  and  produces 
no  other  noise  than  the  clacking  of  its  under  chap  against  the  upper  : tlie  crane 
has  a strange  convolution  of  the  windpipe  through  the  breast-bone  ; the  stork’s 
is  formed  in  the  usual  manner : the  crane  feeds  mostly  upon  vegetables  and 
grain  ; the  stork  preys  entirely  upon  frogs,  fishes,  birds,  and  serpents : the  crane 
avoids  towns  and  populous  places  ; the  stork  lives  always  in  or  near  them  ; the 
crane  lays  but  two  eggs,  and  the  stork  generally  four.  These  are  distinctions 
fillip  sufficient  to  mark  the  species,  notwithstanding  the  similitude  of  their  form. 

Storks  are  birds  of  passage,  like  the  former ; but  it  is  hard  to  say  whence  they 
come  or  whither  they  go.  When  they  withdraw  from  Europe,  they  all  assemble 
on  a particular  day,  and  never  leave  one  of  their  company  behind  them.  They 
take  their  flight  in  the  night ; which  is  the  reason  the  way  they  go  has  never 
been  observed.  They  generally  return  into  Europe  in  the  middle  of  March, 
and  make  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  and  nouses  as  well  as  of  higli 
trees.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  those 
of  geese  ; and  the  male  and  female  sit  upon  them  by  turns.  They  are  a monlli 
in  hatching  ; and  when  their  young  are  excluded,  they  are  particularly  solicitous 
for  their  safety. 

As  the  food  of  these  birds  consists  in  a great  measure  of  frogs  and  serpents, 
it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  different  nations  have  paid  them  a particular 
veneration.'^  There  is  an  opinion  that  it  will  only  live  in  a republic ; and  that 

* S rouKs. — These  binls  have  in  all  ages  mildness  of  their  temper,  tne  harmlessiicss  of 
been  n-garded  with  peculiar  favour — in  some  their  habits,  and  the  moml  virtues  with  which 
cuiintrivs  amounting  almost  to  veneration — imagination  has  delighted  to  invest  them, 
partly  on  account  of  the  services  which  they  Among  the  ancient  Egj'ptians,  the  stork  wiis 
perform  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals  regarded  with  a reverence  inferior  only  to  that 
and  in  removing  impurities  from  the  surface  which,  for  similar  causes,  was  paid  to  the 
of  the  earth,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  sacred  Ibis,  considered,  and  with  some  show 


(The  Stork.) 
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sfoiy  of  its  filial  piety,  first  falsely  propagated  of  the  crane,  has  in  part  been 
ascibed  to  the  stork.  But  it  is  not  in  republics  alone  that  the  stork  is  seen  to 
res/cie,  as  there  are  few  towns  on  the  Continent,  in  low,  marshy  situations,  but 
have  the  stork  as  an  inmate  among  them  ; as  well  the  despotic  princes  of  Ger 
m^,  as  the  little  republics  of  Italy 

The  stork  seems  a general  favourite  even  among  the  moderns ; but  with  the 
ancient  Egyptians  their  regard  was  carried  even  to  adoration.  This  enlightened 
j^ople,  who  worshipped  the  Deity  in  his  creatures,  paid  divine  honours  to  the 
ibis,  as  IS  universally  known.  It  has  been  usually  supposed  that  the  ancient 
ibis  IS  the  same  with  that  which  goes  at  present  by  the  same  name  ; — a bird  of 
the  stork  kind,  of  about  the  size  of  a curlew,  all  over  black,  with  a bill  very 
thick  in  the  beginning,  but  ending  in  a point,  for  the  better  seizing  its  prey, 
which  is  caterpillars,  locusts,  and  serpents.  But,  however  useful  the  modern 
ibis  niay  be  in  ridding  Egypt,  where  it  resides,  of  the  vermin  and  venomous 
animals  that  infest  it,  yet  it  is  much  doubted  whether  this  be  the  same  ibis  to 
which  the  ancients  paid  their  adoration.  Maillet,  the  French  consul  at  Cairo, 
observes,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  what  bird  the  ancient  ibis  certainly 
was,  because  there  are  cranes,  storks,  hawks,  kites,  and  falcons,  that  are  all 
equal  enemies  to  serpents,  and  devour  a vast  number.  He  further  adds,  that, 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  winds  begin  to  blow  from  the  internal  parts  of 
Africa,  there  are  several  sorts  of  birds  that  come  down  from  Upper  Egypt,  from 
whence  they  are  driven  by  the  rains,  in  search  of  a better  habitation,  and  that 
it  is  then  they  do  this  country  such  signal  services.  Nor  does  the  figure  of  this 
bird,  hieroglyphically  represented  on  their  pillars,  mark  it  sufficiently  to  make 
tlie  distinction.  Besides,  the  modern  ibis  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  whereas  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  that 
this  bird  vvas  seen  no  where  else.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  the  true 
ibis  is  a bird  of  the  vulture  kind,  described  above,  and  called  by  some  the 
capon  of  Pharaoh,  which  not  only  is  a devourer  of  serpents,  but  will  follow  liie 


of  reason,  as  one  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
the  land.  The  same  feeling  is  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East ; and  even 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland  something 
like  superstition  seems  to  mingle,  in  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  with  the  hospi- 
table kindness  which  a strong  conviction  of 
its  utility  disposes  them  to  evince  towards 
this  favourite  bird.  In  the  latter  country, 
more  particularly,  the  protection  which  is  ac- 
corded to  it  is  no  more  than  it  fairly  deserves, 
as  the  unconscious  instrument  by  which  the 
dikes  and  marshes  are  relieved  from  a large 
portion  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  reptiles 
engendered  by  the  humidity  and  fertility  of 
the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  white  stork 
appears  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  friendly 
feeling  towards  man.  Undismayed  by  his 
presence,  it  builds  its  nest  upon  the  house- 
top, or  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  most 
frequented  places.  It  stalks  perfectly  at  its 
case  along  the  busy  streets  of  tlie  most 
crowded  town;  and  seeks  its  food  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  in  fens  in  close  vicinity  to 
his  abode.  In  numerous  parts  of  Holland, 
its  nest,  built  on  the  chimney-top,  remains 
undisturbed  for  many  succeeding  years,  and 
the  owners  constantly  return  with  unerring 
sagacity  to  the  well-known  spot.  The  joy 
which  they  manifest  on  again  taking  pos- 
session of  their  deserted  dwellings,  and  the 


attachment  which  they  testify  towards  their 
benevolent  hosts,  are  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  every  one.—  Zoological  Society’s  Gau- 

UENS. 

The  Storks  in  Germany. — In  Lower 
Germany  there  is  a singular  belief  concerning 
the  storks  {abus,  as  the  Low  Germans  call 
them),  which  build  on  the  ridges  of  the 
thatched  houses  in  the  flat  and  marshy  parts 
of  Germany.  It  is,  that  they  pay  the  master 
of  the  house  for  leave  to  build  their  nests  on 
his  roof : the  first  year  they  pay  a quill  fea- 
ther, some  say  cut  into  a pen ; the  second, 
an  egg ; and  the  third  year,  a young  one ; 
the  fourth  year  they  begin  with  the  feather 
again,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  same  jiair 
continue  to  build  on  the  house.  These  pay- 
ments they  lay  on  the  dunghill,  which  stands 
before  what  the  Germans  call  the  long  door, 
like  our  bam  door;  the  barn  and  dwelling- 
house  are  under  the  same  roof,  the  door  for 
the  family  is  at  the  side. 

This  I was  assured  was  the  fact  by  several, 
but  I could  find  none  who  had  seen  it,  they 
only  knew  somebody  who  had  a nest  and  ha.l 
been  paid.  They  think  it  a sign  of  good 
luck  to  have  a nest ; and,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  they  see  a pair  of  storks  flying  about,  they 
collect  straw,  &c.,  for  them  to  make  their 
nest  with. — Magazine  or  Natural  His- 
tory. 
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caravans  that  go  to  Mecca,  to  feed  upon  the  offal  of  the  animals  that  are  killed 
on  the  journey.* 


• The  Sacred  Ibis  {Ibis  religiosa). — It 
is  but  within  the  last  few  years  that  this 
bird,  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  and 
held  in  such  reverence  by  the  Egyptians,,  has 
become  identified ; naturalists  having  long 
mistaken  others,  entirely  different,  for  that 
which  was  once  so  well  known  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  sacred  animals.  The  ibis  was  a 
bird  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  rendered 
religious  homage ; it  was  reared  with  solici- 
tude in  their  temples,  “ wandered  unmolested 
through  their  towns,  and  its  murderer,  al- 
though he  had  involuntarily  become  so,  was 
punished  with  death.”  The  most  exalted 
virtues  were  attributed  to  it,  and  after  its 
death  it  was  embalmed  with  all  the  honours 
and  respect  which  children  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  a deceased  parent ; nay,  it  was  the 
guardian  of  the  sacred  land,  and  the  gods 
would  have  assumed  its  figure  had  they  dwelt 
on  earth — Mercury  having  indeed  taken  it 
upon  himself  when  he  came  to  instruct  man- 
kind. Many  other  stories,  equally  absurd, 
were  told  and  credited  by  that  astonishing 
people,  who  are  a marked  illustriition  of  the 
jiitch  to  which  extensive  attainments  in  the 
arts  may  be  can'ied,  while  the  greatest  igno- 
ance  may  prevail  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  and  living  God. 

Although  well-preserved  mummies  of  this 
bird  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance,  they 
appear,  if  not  to  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  naturalists,  at  all  events  to  have  been  exa- 
mined without  much  penetration ; and  even 
Blumenbach,  the  celebrated  j)hysiologist  of 
Germany,  who  examined  the  bones  of  the 
true  ibis,  in  a mummy  at  l<ondon,  considered 
them  as  belonging  to  the  tantalus  ibis,  a bird 
as  large  as  a stork,  and  with  a similar  kind 
of  beak  ; thus  falling  into  the  universal  error. 
The  individual  to  whom  the  merit  of  break- 
ing through  this  popular  error  is  due,  is  the 
traveller  Bruce,  who  used  his  own  eyes,  and 
exercised  his  own  judgment.  He  at  once 
recognised  the  true  ibis  as  one  which  at  the 
present  day  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  Abou- 
Hannes,  or  Father  John.  This  bird,  he  tells 
us,  appeared  to  him  the  same  “ as  that  which 
the  mummy-pitchers  contained while  the 
tantalus  ibis  of  Linnaeus,  or  white  ibis  of 
Buffbn,  was  there  unknown  or  extremely  rare, 
so  that  he  never  even  saw  it.  The  various 
sculptured  figures  of  the  sacred  ibis,  which 
are  still  preserved  upon  the  relics  of  antiquity, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  are  sufficient 
to  confirm  his  opinion,  independent  of  the 
actual  relics  of  the  bird  in  question.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  sus- 
pecting the  accuracy  of  the  prevailing  theories 
entertained  by  the.  scientific,  instituted  a series 


of  investigations  which  led  to  a similar  con 
elusion.  Speaking  of  two  ibis  mummies, 
taken  from  the  pits  of  Saccara,  he  says,  ‘‘  On 
carefully  exposing  them,  we  perceived  that 
the  bones  of  the  embalmed  bird  were  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  tantalus  ibis  of 
naturalists ; that  they  did  not  much  exceed 
those  of  the  curlew  in  size ; that  its  beak 
resembled  that  of  the  latter,  being  only  a 
little  shorter  in  proportion  to  its  thicknes.s, 
and  not  at  all  that  of  the  tantalus  ; and,  lastly, 
that  its  plumage  was  white,  with  the  quills 
marked  with  black,  as  the  ancients  have 
described  it.  We  found,  after  some  inquiries, 
that  the  mummies  of  the  ibis,  which  had 
been  opened  before  by  different  naturalists, 
were  similar  to  ours.”  Button,  who  examined 
several,  and  even  noticed  the  character  of  the 
different  parts,  was  blindly  led  away  by  the 
popular  opinion.  And  yet  the  ])aintings  of 
Egyptian  ceremonies  at  Herculaneum,  in 
which  several  of  the  ibis  are  drawn  walking 
in  the  courts  of  temples  ; the  mosaic  of  Pales 
tine,  which  presents  these  birds  perched  upon 
buildings;  various  medals  and  bronze  figures, 
all  of  which  are  accurate  representations, 
were  known  ; so  that,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
in  matters  of  the  highest  moment  as  well  us 
in  those  relating  to  science  or  art,  the  eye* 
and  the  understanding  seem  to  have  beep 
wilfully  blinded.  One  cause  of  this  universal 
error,  however,  arose  from  the  supposition 
that  a bird,  described  as  a destroyer  of  ser 
pents,  and  which,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion received  by  Herodotus,  once  saved  Egypt 
from  the  invasion  of  a host  of  “ winged  ser 
pents,”  must  be  a bird  of  considerable  size, 
and  armed  with  a large  and  powerful  beak, 
and  which  must  therefore  be  sought  for  among 
such  as  possessed  these  characters ; “ for  how 
could  a bird  with  a weak  bill,  a curlew,  devour 
these  dangerous  reptiles  ?”  That  the  ibis 
religiosa  ate  nothing  but  serpents,  is  not 
pretended,  but  that  it  did  eat  them,  is  also 
jiroved  ; and  it  is  well  observed  by  Cuvier, 
“ that  positive  proofs,  such  as  descriptions, 
figures,  and  mummies,  ought  to  preponderate 
always  over  accounts  of  habits,  too  often 
imagined,  without  any  other  motive  than  to 
justify  the  different  worships  rendered  to  ani- 
mals. “ It  might,”  says  he,  “ be  added,  the 
serpents  from  which  the  ibis  delivered  Egypi, 
are  represented  to  us  as  very  venomous,  but 
not  as  very  large.  I have  even  obtained 
direct  proof  that  the  birds  preserved  as  mum- 
mies, and  which  have  had  a beak  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  our  bird,  were  true  serpent- 
eaters  ; for  I found  in  one  of  their  mummies 
the  still  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  imd 
scales  of  serpents,  which  I have  deiiosited  m 
(.ur  anatomical  galleries.”  The  identity  of 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  BALEARIC  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  CRANES. 


Having  ended  the  last  chapter  with  doubts  concerning  the  ibis,  we  shall  begin 
this  with  doubts  con- 
cerning tlie  Baleahic 
Crane.  Pliny  has  de- 
scribed a bird  of  (he 
crane  kind  with  a top- 
ping resembling  that  of 
the  green  wood|)ecker. 

Phis  bird  for  a longtime 
continued  unknown  till 
we  became  acquainted 
with  the  birds  of  tropical 
climates,  u lien  one  of 
the  crane  kind,  with  a 
topping,  was  brought 
into  Europe,  and  de- 
scribed Ip'  Aldrovan- 
dus  as  Pliny’s  Balearic 
Crane.  Hence  these 
birds,  which  have  since 
been  brought  from 
Africa  and  the  East  in  numbers,  have  received  the  name  of  Balearic  Cranes, 
but  without  any  just  ioundution.  The  real  Balearic  Crane  of  Pliny  see  ms  to  be 


the  sacred  ibis  being  thus  established,  it 
remains  for  us  to  give  our  rtiaders  some 
description  of  it. 

This  celebrated  bird  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 
waders,  and  to  that  division  termed  snulopa- 
cida:  (Jongirosters,  Cuvier),  distinguished  by 
a long,  slender  bill,  adapted  for  searching  for 
worms  and  insects  among  the  soft  weed  of 
sluggish  rivers  and  marshes.  This  division 
contains  several  genera,  of  which  one  is  that 
of  ibis  (Cuvier),  to  which  the  present  species 
belongs.  The  characters  consist  in  the  beak 
being  arched^  somewhat  stout  at  the  base, 
where  it  is  square ; and  the  head  and  neck 
more  or  less  denuded  of  feathers ; with  other 
particulars  not  immediately  interesting.  The 
sacred  ibis  {ibis  religiosa,  Cuvier),  the  Abou- 
Hannes  of  Biuce,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  fowl.  In  youth  the  neck  is  partially 
covered  with  down  or  small  feathers  of  a 
blackish  tint,  which  fall  off  when  the  plu- 
mage is  mature  ; leaving  the  head  and  neck 
bare,  which,  with  the  beak  and  feet,  are  of  a 
decided  black  colour.  The  general  plumage 
is  a clear  and  spotless  white,  with  the  exceji- 
tion  of  the  lips  of  the  quill  feathers,  which 
are  glossy  black,  with  violet  reflection  : as 
are  also  the  last  four  secondaries,  which  have 
the  barbs  singularly  elongated,  and  silky,  so 
us  to  form  a graceful  plume  lianging  down 


over  the  wings  and  tail,  and  presenting  an 
effective  contrast  to  the  purity  of  the  rest  of 
the  plumage. 

A specimen  of  this  interesting  bird  may 
he  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society:  and  a muihmy,  in  a fine  state  of 
preservation,  partially  freed  from  the  linen 
bandages,  in  order  that  the  principal  parts 
may  be  displayed,  is  in  the  noble  museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Bi.ack  Stouk  is,  in  one  respect,  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  of  the  white. — 
Instead  of  domesticating  itself,  as  it  were, 
with  man,  it  shuns  his  society,  and  makes  its 
temporary  dwelling  in  the  most  secluded 
spots,  frequenting  impenetrable  morasses,  or 
the  banks  of  such  rivers  and  lakes  as  are 
seldom  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  in- 
truders, and  building  its  nest  on  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  pines.  Its  food  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  its  more  social  fellow  ; and 
their  manners,  except  in  this  peculiar  sullen- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  black  stork,  closely 
correspond.  It  submits  itself  with  perfect 
resignation  to  captivity,  never  using  its  pow- 
erful bill  as  a weapon  of  offence  against  its 
companions.  It  appears  to  have  no  other 
voice  than  the  clattering  sound  which  it  pro- 
duces by  the  snapping  of  its  mandibles. 
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the  iesaer  ash-coloured  heron,  witli  a topping  of  narrow  white  feathers,  or 

Eerhaps  the  egret,  with  two  long  feathers  that  lall  back  from  the  sides  of  the 
ead.  The  bird  that  we  are  about  to  describe,  under  the  name  of  the  Balearic 
Crane,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients ; and  the  heron  or  egret  ought  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  just  title  to  that  name. 

When  we  see  a very  extraordinary  animal,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose 
that  there  must  be  something,  also,  remarkable  in  its  history  to  correspond  with 
the  singularity  of  its  hgure.  But  it  often  happens  that  history  fails  on  those 
occasions  where  we  most  desire  information.  In  the  present  instance,  in  parti- 
cular, no  bird  presents  to  the  eye  a more  whimsical  Hgure  than  this,  which  we 
must  be  content  to  call  the  Balearic  Crane.  It  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  ordinary  crane,  with  long  le^s  and  a long  neck,  like  others  of  the 
kind  ; but  the  bill  is  shorter,  and  the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  a dark  greenish 
grey.  The  head  and  throat  form  the  most  striking  part  of  this  bird’s  figure 
On  the  head  is  seen  standing  up  a thick,  round  crest,  made  of  bristle<<,  spread- 
ing every  way,  and  resembling  rays  standing  out  in  difierent  directions.  The 
longest  of  these  rays  are  about  three  inches  and  a half;  and  they  are  all  topped 
with  a kind  of  black  tassels,  which  give  them  a beautiful  appearance.  The 
sides  of  the  head  and  cheeks  are  bare,  whitish,  and  edged  with  red,  while 
underneath  the  throat  hangs  a kind  of  bag  or  wattle,  like  that  of  a C9ck,  but 
not  divided  into  two.  To  give  this  odd  composition  a higher  finishing,  the  eye 
is  large  and  staring  ; the  pupil,  black  and  big,  surrounded  with  a gold-coloured 
iris  that  completes  the  bird’s  very  singular  appearance. 

From  such  a peculiar  figure,  we  might  be  led  to  wish  for  a minute  history  of 
its  manners  ; but  of  these  w'e  can  give  but  slight  information.  This  bird.comes 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  As  it  runs,  it  stretches 
out  its  wings,  and  goes  very  swiftly,  otherwise  it^usual  motion  is  very  slow. 
In  their  domestic  state,  they  walk  very  deliberate^ among  other  poultry,  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  approached  (at  least  it  was  so  with  that  I saw')  by  every 
spectator.  They  never  roost  in  houses  ; but  about  night,  when  they  are  dis- 
posed to  go  to  rest,  they  search  out  some  high  wall,  on  which  they  perch  in  the 
manner  of  a peacock.  Indeed,  they  so  much  resemble  that  bird  in  manners 
and  disposition,  that  some  have  described  them  by  the  name  of  the  sea-peacock  ; 
and  Ray  has  been  inclined  to  rank  them  in  the  same  family.  But,  though  their 
voice  and  roosting  be  similar,  their  food,  which  is  entirely  upon  greens,  vege- 
tables, and  barley,  seems  to  make  some  difference. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  HERON  AND  ITS  VARIETIES 


Birds  of  the  crane,  the  stork,  and  the  heron  kind,  bear  a very  strong  affinit)  to 
rnr-h  other;  and  their 
ditlerencea  are  not  easily 
discernible.  As  for  the 
crane  and  the  stork,  they 
dilVer  rather  in  their  na- 
ture and  internal  con- 
formation than  in  their 
external  figure  ; but  still, 
they  may  be  known 
asunder,  as  well  by  their 
colour,  as  by  the  stork’s 
claws,  whicli  are  very 
peculiar,  and  more  re- 
sembling a man’s  nails 
tlian  the  claws  of  a bird. 

'Fhe  Heron  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  both, 
as  well  by  its  size,  winch 
is  much  less,  as  by  its  ^ (The  Herou.) 

bill,  which  in  proportion  . i • i • 

is  much  longer;  but  particularly  by  the  middle  clavy  on  each  foot,  which  is 
toothed  like  a saw,  for  the  better  seizing  and  holding  its  slippery  prey."^ 

Of  this  tribe,  Brisson  has  enumerated  not  less^  than  forty-seven  sorts,  all 
differing  in  their  size,  figure,  and  plumage,  and  with  talents  adapted  to  their 
place  of  residence,  or  their  peculiar  pursuits.  But,  how  various  soever  the  heron 
kind  may  be  in  their  colours  or  their  bills,  they  all  seem  possessed  of  the  same 
manners,  and  have  but  one  character  of  cowardice  and  rapacity,  indolence,  yet 
insatiable  hunger.  Other  birds  are  found  to  grow  fat  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  ; but  these,  though  excessively  destructive  and  voracious,  are  ever  found 
to  have  lean  and  carrion  bodies,  as  if  not  even  plenty  were  sufficient  tor  their 

'l^ie  common  heron  is  remarkably  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
weighing  three  pounds  and  a half,  yet  it  expands  a breadth  of  wing  which  is 
five  feet  from  tip  to  tip  Its  bill  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from  the  point 
to  the  base;  It.i  claws  are  long,  sharp,  and  the  middlemost  toothed  like  a saw. 
Yet,  thus  armed  as  it  appears  for  war,  it  is  indolent  and  cowardly,  and  even 
flies  at  the  approach  of  a sparrowhawk.  It  was  once  the  amusement  of  the 
great  to  pursue  this  timorous  creature  with  the  falcon  , and  heron-hawkmg  was 
so  favourite  a diversion  among  our  ancestors,  that  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species  ; and  the  person  who  destroyed  their  eggs  was  liable 
to  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  offence.  , • r . • 

At  present,  however,  the  defects  of  the  ill-judged  policy  of  our  ancestors  is 
felt  by  their  posterity  ; for,  as  the  amusement  of  hawking  has  given  place  to  the 
more  useful  method  of  stocking  fish-ponds,  the  heron  is  now  become  a most 
formidable  enemy.  Of  all  other  birds,  this  commits  the  greatest  devastation  in 
fresh  waters ; and  there  is  scarce  a fish,  though  never  so  large,  that  he  vvill  not 
strike  at  and  wound,  though  unable  to  carry  it  away.  But  the  smaller  try  are 


* Disitnction. — Cranes  are  distinguished  have  the  middle  claw  serrated  internally, 
bv  having  the  heed  bald;  Storks  have  the  Herons  comprehend  the  species  known  under 
orbits  round  the  eyes  naked ; and  Herons  the  names  of  Egrets,  Bitterns,  Crab  eaters. 
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his  chiff  subsistence  ; these,  pursued  by  their  larger  fellows  ol  the  deep,  are 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  shallow  waters,  where  they  find  tlie  heron  a still  more 
formidable  enemy.  His  metliod  is  to  wade  as  far  as  he  can  go  into  the  water, 
and  there  patiently  wait  the  approach  of  his  prey,  which,  when  it  comes  within 
sight,  he  darts  upon  it  with  inevitable  aim.  In  this  manner  he  is  found  to  destroy 
more  in  a week  than  an  otter  in  three  months.  So  great  are  the  digestive 
powers  of  this  fresh-water  tyrant,  and  so  detrimental  to  those  who  stock  ponds 
with  fish. 

In  general,  he  is  seen  taking  his  gloomy  stand  by  the  lake  side,  as  if  medi- 
tating mischief,  motionle.ss,  and  gorged  with  plunder.  His  usual  attitude  on 
this  occasion  is  to  sink  his  long  neck  between  his  shoulders,  and  keep  his  head 
turned  on  one  side,  as  if  eyeing  the  pool  more  intently.  When  the  call  of 
hunger  returns,  the  toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  generally  sufficinet  to  fill  his  capa- 
cious stomach  ; and  he  retires  long  before  night  to  his  retreat  in  the  woods. 
Early  in  the  morning,  however,  he  is  seen  assiduous  at  bis  usual  occupation. 

But,  though  in  seasons  of  fine  weather  the  heron  can  always  find  a plentiful 
supply,  in  cold  or  stormy  seasons  his  prey  is  no  longer  within  reach  : the  fish 
that  before  came  into  the  shallow  water  now  keep  in  the  deep,  as  they  find  it  to 
be  the  warmest  situation.  Frogs  and  lizards  also  seldom  venture  from  their 
lurking  places  ; and  the  heron  is  obliged  to  support  himself  upon  his  long  habits 
of  patience,  and  even  to  take  up  with  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  the  water. 
At  those  times  he  contracts  a consumptive  disposition,  which  succeeding  plenty 
is  not  able  to  remove  ; so  that  the  meagre  glutton  spends  his  time  between 
want  and  riot,  and  feels  alternately  the  extremes  of  famine  and  excess.  Hence, 
notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  he  takes  his  prey,  and  the  amazing  quan- 
tity he  devours,  the  heron  is  always  lean  and  emaciated;  and  though  his  crop 
be  usually  found  full,  yet  his  flesh  is  scarce  siiffi^ent  to  cover  the  bones. 

The  heron  usually  takes  his  prey  by  wading  illro  the  water,  yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  does  not  also  take  it  upon  the  wing.  In  fact,  much  of  his 
fishing  is  performed  in  this  manner;  but  he  never  hovers  over  deep  waters,  as 
there  his  prey  is  enabled  to  escape  him  by  sinking  to  the  bottom.  In  shallow 
places  he  darts  with  more  certainty ; for  though  the  fish  at  sight  of  its  enemy 
instantly  descends,  yet  the  heron,  with  his  long  bill  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  thus  seizes  it  securely.  In  this  manner,  after  having  been 
seen  with  its  long  neck  for  above  a minute  under  water,  he  rises  upon  the  wing, 
with  a trout  or  an  eel  struggling  in  his  bill  to  get  free.  The  greedy  bird,  how- 
ever, flies  to  the  shore,  scarce  gives  it  time  to  expire,  but  swallows  it  whole,  and 
then  returns  to  fishing  as  before.* 


* Capture  op  the  Heron. — Herons  are 
taken  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  are  shot 
while  fishing,  or  sweeping  leisurely  along  the 
banks ; but  they  are  so  shy  that  the  sports- 
man can  rarely  get  within  gun-shot  of  them. 
Occasionally,  a living  fish  is  attached  to  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  a line,  and  left  to  swim  in 
the  waters  which  they  are  known  to  frequent, 
and  they  are  thus  caught,  as  it  were,  by 
angling.  When  falconry  was  in  fashion, 
hawking  at  the  heron  was  regarded  as  the 
most  noble  of  its  branches ; the  powerful 
wings  of  the  heron,  unequalled  by  any  bird 
of  its  size,  enabling  it  to  mount  in  the  air  to 
an  almost  incredible  height,  and  thus  to  put 
the  powers  of  the  falcon  to  their  proof.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  customary  to  establish 
the  herons  in  a proper  situation,  to  which 
they  were  attached  by  precautions  taken  to 
provide  them  with  necessaries.  These  he- 
ronries, as  they  were  called,  are  now  become 
exceedingly  rare. 


The  heron,  when  taken  young,  readily 
becomes  habituated  to  captivity,  but  the  old 
birds  usually  refuse  all  sustenance,  and 
perish  of  inanition.  In  former  days,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  procure  such  for  the 
training  of  the  hawks,  it  was  usual,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  J.  Sebright,  “ to  cram  them  with 
food,  and  to  tie  a piece  of  mat  round  their 
necks  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  it  up 
again.”  Some  times,  however,  the  old  birds 
have  been  known  to  become  tame,  and  even 
domesticated ; and  the  same  authority  to 
whom  we  have  just  referred,  mentions  an 
instance  that  occurred  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, in  which,  after  recourse  h.ad  been  had 
to  the  operation  of  cramming  and  tying 
down  the  food,  the  bird  “ became  so  tame  as 
to  follow  its  master  on  the  wing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  some  miles,  to  come  into  the  house 
when  called,  and  to  take  food  from  the 
hand.” — Ed. 
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Thougli  this  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools  and  marshes,  yet  its  nest  is  built 
on  (he  tops  ot  the  highest  trees,  and  sometimes  on  clilTs  hanging  over  the  sea. 
They  are  never  in  flocks  when  they  fish,  committing  their  depredations  in  soli- 
tude and  silence  ; but  in  making  their  nests  they  love  each  other’s  society  ; and 
they  are  seen,  like  rooks,  building  in  company  with  flocks  of  their  kind.  Their 
nests  are  made  of  sticks  and  lined  with  wool  ; and  the  female  lays  four  large 
fSSs  ol  pale  green  colour,  d he  observable'  indolence  of  their  nature,  however, 
is  not  less  seen  in  their  nestling  than  in  their  habits  of  depredation.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  and  I have  seen  it  a hundred  times,  than  that  they  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  building  a nest  vvhen  they  can  get  one  made  by  the  rook,  or 
deserted  by  the  owl,  already  provided  for  them.  This  they  usually  enlarge  and 
line  within,  driving  off  the  original  possessors  should  they  happen  to  renew 
their  fruitless  claims. 

The  heron  'is  said*to  be  a very  long-lived  bird ; by  Keysler’s  account  it  may 
exceed  sixty  years;  and  bv  a recent  instance  of  one  that  was  taken  in  Holland, 
by  a hawk  belonging  to  the  Stadtholder,  its  longevity  is  again  confirmed,  the 
bird  having  a silver  plate  fastened  to  one  leg,  with  an  inscription,  importing 
rhat  it  had  been  struck  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne’s  hawks  thirty-five  years 
before.’'^ 


* Hhronriks. — The  Heronries  recorded 
to  be  existing  at  present  in  this  country,  are 
at  Penshurst  Place,  Kent ; at  Halton,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Bethel,  near  Beverly,  in  York- 
shire ; at  Picton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Caernar- 
von ; in  Gobay  Park,  on  the  road  to  Penrith, 
near  a rocky  pass  called  Yew  C|^,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  romantic  lake^  ^Hlswater ; 
at  Cressi  Hall,  six  miles  from  ^Biding,  in 
Lincolnshire ; at  Downington,  in  Holland, 
in  the  same  county  ; at  Brockley  Woods,  near 
Bristol ; at  Brownsea  Island,  near  Poole,  in 
Dorsetshire ; and  at  Windsor.  There  is  one 
also  in  the  parish  of  Craigie,  near  Kilmar- 
nock, in  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

Belon  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary feats  performed  by  the  divine  king, 
Francis  I.,  that  he  formed  two  artiBcial 
heronries  at  Fontainebleau:  “ the  very  ele- 
ments themselves,”  he  adds,  *'  obeying  the 
commands  of  this  divine  king  (whom  |God 
absolve  Ml);  for  to  force  nature  is  a work 
partaking  of  divinity.”  In  order  to  enhance 
the  merits  of  these  French  heronries,  he 
undertakes  to  assert,  that  they  were  pnknown 
to  the  ancients,  because  they  are  not  men- 


tioned in  any  of  their  writings  ; and  for  the 
same  reason  he  concludes  that  there  are  none 
in  Britain. 

Before  Belon’s  time,  on  the  contrary,  and 
before  the  “ divine”  constructor  of  heronries 
in  France  was  born,  there  were  express  laws 
enacted  in  England  for  the  protection  of 
herons,  it  being  a fine  of  ten  shillings  to  take 
the  young  out  of  the  nest;  and  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  for  a person  without  his  own 
grounds  killing  a heron,  except  by  hawking, 
or  by  the  long-bow ; while  in  subsequent 
enactments,  the  latter  penalty  was  increased 
to  twenty  shillings,  or  three  months’  imprison- 
ment. At  present,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  discontinuance  of  hawking,  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  protection  ot  heronries, 
though,  we  believe,  none  of  the  old  statutes 
respecting  them  have  been  repealed.  Not  to 
know  a hawk  from  a heronshaw  (the  former 
name  for  a heron)  was  an  old  adage,  which 
arose  when  the' diversion  of  heron-hawking 
was  in  high  fashion  ; it  has  since  been  cor- 
rupted into  the  absurd,  vulgar  proverb,  “ not 
to  know  a hawk  from  a handsaw.” — Monta- 
QUE’S  ORmTHOI.OQICAI.  DICTIONARY. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE  BITTERN,  OR  MIRE-DRUM.^^ 


Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented 
rivers  must  remember  a 


1,  or  Mtre>tiiiinu  > 


variety  of  notes  from  dif- 
ferent water-fowl ; — the 
loud  scream  of  the  wild 
goose,  tlie  croaking  of 
the  mallard,  the  whining 
of  the  lapwing,  and  the 
t«'ernulous  neighing  of 
the  jack  snipe.  But  of 
all  those  sounds,  there 
is  none  so  dismally  hol- 
low as  the  booming  of 
the  Bittern.  It  is  im- 
possible I'or  words  to 
give  those  who  have  not 
heard  this  evening  call 
an  adequate  idea  of  its 
solemnity.  It  is  like  the 
interrupted  bellowing  of 
a bull,  but  hollower  and 
louder,  and  is  heard  at  a mile’s  distance,  as  if  issuing  from  some  formidable 
being  that  resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters.f 

d'ha  bird,  however,  that  produces  this  terrifying  sound  is  not  so  big  as  a 
heron,  with  a weaker  bill,  and  not  above  four  inches  long.  It  differs  from  tlie 
heron  chiefly  in  its  colour,  which  is  in  general  of  a palish  yellow,  spotted  and 
barred  with  black.  Its  windpipe  is  fitted  to  produce  the  sound  for  which  it  is 
remarkable  ; the  lower  part  of  it  dividing  into  the  lungs  is  supplied  with  a thin, 
loose  membrane,  that  can  be  filled  with  a large  body  of  air,  and  exploded  at 
pleasure.  I'hese  bellowing  explosions  are  chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning  of 
spring  to  the  end  of  autumn  ; and,  however  awful  they  may  seem  to  us,  are  the 
calls  to  courtship,  or  of  connubial  felicity. 

From  the  loudness  and  solemnity  of  the  note,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  bird  made  use  of  external  instruments  to  produce  it,  and  that  so  small 
a body  could  never  eject  such  a quantity  of  tone.  The  common  people  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  thrusts  its  bill  into  a reed  that  serves  as  a pipe  for  swelling  the 
note  above  its  natural  pitch  ; while  others,  and  in  this  number  we  find  Thompson 
the  poet,  imagine  that  the  bittern  puts  its  head  under  water,  and  then  violently 
blowing  produces  its  boomings.  The  fact  is,  that  the  bird  is  sufficiently  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  this  call ; and  it  is  often  heard  where  there  are  neither  reeds 
nor  waters  to  assist  its  sonorous  invitations.J 


• Bitterns  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries 
where  there  are  marshes.  The  Little  Bittern 
is  not  m!ich  bigger  than  the  throstle,  and  is 
rare  in  Great  llntain.  The  Yellow  Bittern 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil,  and  is  about  two 
feet  three  inches  in  length. 

+ "At  fvi-niu!;  o’er  the  swampy  plain 


Tlie  bittern's  boom  comes  far.” — Siutket. 

J The  Bittern’s  Boom. — The  astounding 
voice  of  the  Bittern  appears  to  be  a cry  of 


appeal,  which  is  frequently  heard  in 
months  of  Febniary  and  March,  ar.d  is  '.a 
tended  to  make  known  to  the  female,  who  is 
habittially  distant,  the  place  in  which  the 
male  is  concealed.  It  is  said  that  the  femaies 
of  this  species  are  more  numerous  than  the 
males ; and  that  the  former  often  come  to 
the  latter  in  considerable  numbers.  But  such 
facts  are  very  difficult  to  be  accurately  known 
respecting  birds  of  so  distrustful  a character. 
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It  hides  in  the  sedpes  by  day,  and  bef^ins  its  call  in  the  evening,  booming  six 
or  eight  times,  and  then  (liscontiiiiiing  for  ten  or  twenty  ininiites  to  renew  the 
^ ^ never  gives  but  when  undisturbed  and  at  liberty. 

When  its  retreats  among  the  sedges  are  invaded,  when  it  dreads  or  expects  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  then  perfectly  silent.  This  call  it  has  never  been 
heard  to  utter  when  taken  or  brought  up  in  domestic  captivity ; it  continues 
under  the  control  of  man  a mute,  forlorn  bird,  equally  incapable  of  attachment 
or  instruction.  But,  though  its  boomings  are  always  performed  in  solitude,  it 
has  a .scream  which  is  gcnerjrtly  heard  upon  the  seizing  its  prey,  and  which  is 
sometimes  extorted  by  fear. 

'Phis  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet  neither  so  destructive  nor  so  vora- 
cious. It  is  a retire-d,  timorous  animal,  concealing  itself  in  the  midst  of  reeds  and 
marshy  places,  and  living  upon  frogs,  insects,  and  vegetables ; and  though  so 
nearly  resembling  the  heron  in  figure,  yet  differing  much  in  manners  and  appe- 
tites. .\s  the  heron  builds  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  the  bittern  lays  its 
nest  in  a sedgy  margin,  or  amidst  a tuft  of  rushes.  'I'he  heron  builds  with 
sticks  and  wool ; the  bittern  composes  its  simpler  habitation  of  sedges,  the 
leaves  of  water-plants,  and  dry  rushes.  The  heron  lays  four  eggs;  the  bittern 
generally  .seven  or  eight,  of  an  ash-green  colour.  The  heron  feeds  its  young  for 
many  days  ; the  bittern  in  three  days  leads  its  little  ones  to  their  food.  In  short, 
the  heron  is  lean  and  cadaverous,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  animal  food  ; the 
bittern  is  plump  and  fleshy,  as  it  feeds  upon  vegetables  when  more  nourishing 
((lod  is  wanting. 

Whatever  terror  the  boom  of  the  bittern  may  inspire  among  the  .simple,  its 
lle.sh  is  greatly  in  esteem  among  the  luxurious.  For  this  reason,  it  is  as  eagerly 
sought  alter  by  the  fowler  as  it  is  shunned  by  the  peasant;  and  as  it  is  a hcavy- 
rising,  slow-winged  bird,  it  does  not  often  escape  iiiin.  Indeed  it  .seldom  rises 
but  when  almost  trod  upon  ; and  seems  to  seek  firotection  rather  from  conceal- 
ment than  flight.  At  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  however,  in  the  evening,  its 
wonted  indolence  appears  to  forsake  it.  It  is  then  seen  rising  in  a spiral 
ascent  till  it  is  quite  lost  from  the  view,  making  at  the  same  time  a singular 
noise  very  difl'erent  from  its  former  boomings.  Thus  the  same  animal  is  often 
seen  to  assume  difl'erent  desires ; and  while  the  Latins  have  given  the  bittern 
the  name  of  the  star-reaching  bird  (or  the  stullariii)  the  Greeks,  taking  its  cha- 
racter from  its  more  constant  habits,  have  given  it  the  title  of  the  okvos,  or  the 
lazy.* 


The  cry,  however,  above  mentioned  cannot 
be  merely  the  expression  of  amorous  desire, 
for  it  is  heard  at  the  period  of  the  harvest, 
and,  consequently,  long  after  that  of  repro- 
duction. The  poet  Thomson,  as  mentioned 
above,  had  a very  erroneous  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  bird  produces  the  noise, 
when  he  says — 

" .So  Unit  scarce 

The  bittern  knows  his  tunc  with  bill  cngulpht 

To  shake  the  soundint;  marsh." 

The  bittern,  on  the  contrary,  (says  Mon- 
t.Tgu),  usually  booms  while  Hying  high  in 
the  air. 

.A.8  we  are  correcting  the  errors  of  poetry, 
we  may  os  well  notice  that  line  of  Southey — 
•'  Swift  os  tlio  bittern  soaiion  spiral  wings." 
which  is  not  very  ornithological ; inasmuch, 
as  neither  the  bittern,  nor  any  qther  bird,  has 
spiral  wings.  We  are  informed,  however,  that 
it  sometimes  soars  to  a prodigious  height  in 
the  air,  with  a spiral  ascent,  making  at  the 
same  time  a singular  noise. 

The  Bittern  has  become  more  scarce  than 

stnerly,  since  its  Hesh  has  been  accounted  a 


great  delicacy  : poulterers  value  it  at  half-L 
guinea.  Its  principal  footl  is  small  fi»h, 
frogs,  insects ; the  warty  lizard  also  becomes 
its  prey,  as  has  been  found  on  dissection. 

Ed. 

* Thf.  Great  .American  Bittern. — I was 
much  interested  with  an  account  I heard  the 
other  day  of  a bird,  a species  of  heron,  I 
believe,  called  by  Wilson  in  his  Ornitkulogy, 
the  Great  American  Bittern  ; but,  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  he  omits  to  mention  a 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  it — which  is  that  it  has  the 
power  of  emitting  a light  from  its  breast 
equal  to  the  light  of  a common  torch,  which 
illuminates  the  water  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
discover  its  prey.  As  this  circumstance  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  naturalists  that 
I have  ever  read,  I had  difficulty  in  believing 
the  fact,  and  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  which  has  been  confirmed  to  me 
by  several  gentlemen  of  undoubted  veracity, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Franklin  Peaio  the 
proimetor  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

Aucana  of  Science,  IS30. 
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CHAP.  A'lT. 

THE  SPOONBILL,  OR  SHOVELER. 


(The  SpoouhiU  ) 


As  we  proceed  irt  our  description  of  the  crane  kind,  birds  ot  peculiar  terms 
otl'cr,  not  entirely  like  the  crane,  and  yet 
not  so  far  different  as  to  rank  more  pro- 
perly with  any  other  class.  Where  the 
ions  neck  and  stilt  like  less  of  the  crane 
are  found,  they  make  too  striking  a resem- 
blance, not  to  admit  siicli  birds  of  the  num- 
ber; and  though  the  bill,  or  even  the  toes, 
should  entirely  differ,  yet  the  outlines  of 
the  figure,  and  the  natural  habits  and  dis- 
positions being  the  same,  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  mark  their  place  in  the  general 
grgiip  of  nature. 

The  Spoonbill  is  one  of  those  birds 
which  differs  a good  deal  from  the  crane, 
yet  approaches  this  class  more  than  any 
other.  The  body  is  more  bulky  for  its 
height,  and  the  bill  is  very  differently  formed 
from  that  of  any  other  bird  whatever.  Yet  still  it  is  a comparatively  tall  bird  ; it 
feeds  among  waters ; its  toes  are  divided ; and  it  seems  to  possess  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  the  crane.  The  European  spoonbill  is  of  about  tlie  bulk  ot  a crane; 
l)ut  as  the  one  is  above  four  feet  high,  the  other  is  not  more  Jhan  three  feet  three 
inches.^  'I’he  common  colour  of  those  of  Europe  is  a dirty  white;  but  those  of 
America  are  of  a beautiful  rose-colour,  or  a delightful  crimson.  Ileauty  of 
plumage  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  all  the  birds  of  that  continent ; and  we 
here,  see  the  most  splendid  tints  bestowed  on  a bird,  who.se  figure  is  sullicient  to 
destroy  the  effects  of  its  colouring  ; for  its  bill  is  so  oddly  fashioned,  and  its 
eyes  so  stupidly  staring,  that  its  tine  feathers  otdy  tend  to  add  splendour  to 
deformity.  The  bill,  which  in  this  bird  is  so  very  particular,  is  about  seven 
inches  long,  and  running  out  broad  at  the  end,  as  its  name  justly  serves  to 
denote;  it  is  there  about  an  inch  and  a half  wide.  This  strangely-fashioned 
instrument  in  some  is  lilack  ; in  others  of  a light  grey  ; and  in  those  of  America, 
it  is  of  a red  colour,  like  the  rest  of  the  body.  All  round  the  upper  chap  there 
runs  a kind  of  rim,  with  which  it  covers  that  beneath  ; and  as  for  the  rest,  its 
cheeks,  and  its  throat,  are  without  feathers,  and  covered  with  a black  skin.f 

A l)ird  so  oddly  fashioned  might  be  expected  to  possess  some  very  peculiar 
appetites;  but  the  spoonbill  seems  to  lead  a life  entirely  resembling  all  those 


* Native  Oe.— Thu  Spuuiihilis  are  voy- 
aging birds,  nut  very  wild,  and  show  no 
iivor^iun  to  living  in  a state  of  cajitivity. 
Tliey  arc  found  in  almost  all  countries  of 
the  old  world.  In  Europe  thi-y  are  but  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  interior  parts,  and  are  only 
passagers  on  some  lakes  or  the  banks  of 
rivers.  They  frequent  the  marshy  coasts  of 
Ilulland,  of  Hrittany,  and  of  Picardy ; they 
are  also  seen  in  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  and  in 
Poland  : and  in  summer  they  advance  as  far 
as  West  BuDria  and  Lapland.  'They  are 
sgain  to  be  found  on  tlie  coasts  of  Africa,  in 
the  Cape  of  (iood  Hojie  wliere 


they  are  called  Shingen-wreeter  — that  is, 
serpent-eaters.  Commersun  has  seen  them 
at  Madagascar.  The  negroes  in  some  dis- 
tricts call  them  ^'ang-vun,  and  in  others, 
Vourou  Doulou,  or  birds  of  the  devil. 

t In  England. — The  Spoonbill  is  rarely 
met  with  in  England.  Mr.  Pennant  men- 
tions that  a flock  of  these  binis  migrated 
into  the  marshes  near  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk, 
in  April,  1774.  VVe  have  also  been  jissured, 
that  it  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire  in  the  winter.  It  is  said  to  build 
its  nest  in  bigti  trees,  near  to  the  sea. 
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of  the  crane  kind ; and  Nature,  when  she  made  the  bill  of  this  bird  so  very 
broad,  seems  rather  to  have  sported  with  its  form,  than  to  aim  at  any  final  cause 
for  which  to  adapt  it. 

The  Shoveler  chiefly  feeds  upon  frogs,  toads,  and  serpents — of  which,  parti- 
cularly at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  destroy  great  numbers.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  hold  them  in  as  much  esteem  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did 
their  bird  ibis.  The  shoveler  runs  tamely  about  their  houses ; and  they  are 
content  with  its  society  as  an  useful  though  a homely  companion.  They  are 
never  killed,  and  indeed  they  arc  good  for  nothing  when  they  are  dead,  for  the 
flesh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

This  bird  breeds  in  Europe,  in  company  with  the  heron,  in  high  trees,  and  in 
a nest  formed  of  the  same  materials.  VVilliighby  tells  us.  that  in  a certain 
grove,  at  a village  called  Seven  Huys,  near  Leyden,  they  build  and  breed 
yearly  in  great  numbers.  In  this  grove  also,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  cormo- 
rant, and  the  shag,  have  taken  up  their  residence,  and  annually  bring  forth 
their  young  together. 

The  shoveler  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs — wliite,  and  powdered  with  a few 
sanguine,  or  pale  spots.  We  sometimes  see,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  the 
bills  of  American  shovelers,  twice  as  big  and  as  long  ns  those  of  the  common 
kind  among  us ; but  these  birds  have  not  yet  made  their  way  into  Europe.'^ 


CHAP.  VHl. 

THE  FLAMINGO.! 

The  Flamingo  has  the  justest  right  to  be  placed  among  cranes;  and  though  it 
happens  to  be  web-footed,  like  birds  of  the  goose  kind,  yet  its  height,  figure, 
and  appetites,  entirely  remove  it  from  that  grovelling  class  of  animals.  With  n 
longer  neck  and  legs  than  any  other  of  the  crane  kind,  it  seeks  its  food  by 


* Haunts — Economy. — The  Spoonbills 
iisunlly  frequent  woody  nnarshes,  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  building  in  preference  upon 
the  taller  trees  ; but  where  these  are  wanting, 
taking  up  their  abode  among  the  bushes,  or 
even  among  the  reeds.  The  females  usually 
lay  three  or  four  whitish  eggs.  They  asso- 
ciate together,  but  not  in  any  considerable 
number,  and  feed  upon  the  smaller  fishes 
and  their  spawn,  shell-fish,  reptiles,  and 
other  aquatic  and  amphibious  animals.  The 
form  and  flexibility  of  their  bills  aie  well 
arlapted  for  burrowing  in  the  mud  after  their 
prey ; and  the  tubercles  which  are  placed  on 
the  inside  of  their  mandibles  serve  both  to 
retain  the  more  slippery  animals,  and  to 
break  down  their  shelly  coverings.  Their 
internal  conformation,  which  is  in  nearly 
every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  stork,  is 
admirably  suited  to  this  kind  of  food.  They 
have  no  proper  voice,  the  lower  larynx  being 
destitute  of  the  muscles  by  which  sounds  are 
produced;  and  their  only  means  of  vocal  ex- 
pression consists  in  the  snapping  of  their 


mandibles,  which  they  clatter  with  much  pre- 
cipitation when  under  the  influence  of  anger 
or  alarm.  In  cajitivity  they  are  perfectly 
tame,  living  in  peace  and  concord  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  farm-yard,  and  rarely 
exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  wildness,  or  de- 
sire of  change.  They  feed  on  all  kinds  of 
garbage. 

+ The  Flamingo — (Phwnicopierus  ruber, 
L.) — The  wading  birds,  or  that  group  recog- 
nised under  the  general  term  grallatorcs,  not 
only  possess  points  of  peculiar  importance  to 
the  scientific  ornithologist,  but  are,  in  many 
respects,  no  less  interesting  to  the  general 
lover  of  nature.  The  place  which  this  great 
group  occupies  in  nature  is  well  worthy  out 
consideration,  as  we  obtain  from  the  study  a 
glimpse  of  that  plan  which  appears  to  pro 
vail  throughout  animated  nature  — a plan 
which  goes  to  supply  the  space  intervening 
between  any  two  proraiueut  points,  with 
intervening  links,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
which  would  otherwise  be  njiparent.  The 
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wading  among  waters  ; and  only  differs  from  ail  of  this  tribe  in  the  manner  ef 
seizing  its  prey  ; for  as  the  heron  makes  use  of  its  claws,  the  flamingo  uses  only 


station,  then,  of  the  wading  binls,  is  inter- 
»>udiate  between  the  raso  nal  or  true  ground 
birds  ou  the  one  hand,  an  I the  natatorial  or 
swimming  birds  on  theotinr;  |»rtaliiiij{  of 
the  characters  of  each,  tl  affinities 

in  structure  more  deeded,  as  they  ap- 
proximate the  more  to  one  jerty  or  the  other 
in  their  habits  and  muniJers.  Thus,  for 
example,  that  singular  bil^,  the  trumjieter, 
of  South  America,  (^psopnm  crepitans,)  on 
the  side  of  the  waders,  forms  a close  link  of 
union  with  the  cassowary  or  the  ostrich,  on 
the  siile  of  tlie  erasorial  order ; and  again  on 
the  part  of  the  waders,  we  may  discover  an 
approximation  in  the  oyster-catcher,  hoernuto- 
pus  ostrulegus,)  the  avocet,  {avocetta.  Brigs,) 
the  phalarope  (^phalaropus,Ttim'[a,)  and  many 
others,  to  the  true  water-birds,  and  especially 
that  division  which  includes  the  semi-pal- 
mated  geese,  of  which  the  Cereopsis  is  an 
example. 

The  structure  and  general  conformation  of 
the  great  family  of  wading  birds  is  such  as 
fits  them  for  the  local  situation  to  which 
they  are  appointed,  and  the  nature  ot  their 
food.  The  woods  and  hills,  and  verdant 
plains,  are  not  their  portion ; neither  is  the 
sea,  nor  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes,  on  the 
surface  of  which,  far  away  from  the  shore,  so 
many  revel  in  a congenial  element  ; but 
theirs  are  the  swamp  and  the  morass,  and 
the  low  and  oozy  lands  which  border  the  sea, 
and  its  petty  creeks  and  inlets.  Here  they 
find  their  food,  which  consists  of  the  smaller 
fishes,  reptiles,  snails,  insects,  and  water- 
])laiits.  Their  legs  are  accordingly  of  great 
length,  the  thighs  often  bare  of  feathers  for 
a considerable  distance,  and  the  toes  either 
long  and  spreading,  or  piirtially  webbed  ; 
many,  if  necessity  requires,  can  swim,  and 
some  few  swim  and  dive  with  great  dexterity. 
In  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  legs  is 
that  of  the  neck,  or  at  least  generally  so ; and 
where  the  neck  does  not  bear  a due  relative 
proportion,  its  length  is  generally  made  up  by 
that  of  the  beak ; but  in  many,  as  the  stork 
or  the  heron,  we  find  both  the  neck  and  the 
beak  equally  elongated.  To  the  heron,  in 
])articular,  which  lives  on  fish,  and  which  it 
catches  by  darting  its  beak  at  them  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  the  utility  of  such  a 
provision  must  be  very  apparent.  In  the 
structure  of  the  beak,  the  wading  birds  offer 
much  variety,  according  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  food  to  be  obtained.  In  many 
it  is  long,  powerful,  and  pointed ; in  others, 
oruiul  and  rounded ; and  again  in  others, 
soft  and  pulpy  at  the  tip,  and  supplied  with 
ne;v,;s,  so  as  to  perform  tlie  office  of  a feeler, 
wiiua  inserted  into  the  oozy  mud  in  search  of 
aiiuutu  iuseets  or  seeds.  Thus  the  heron. 


the  spoonbill,  the  oyster -cal .her,  and  the 
woodcock,  affbnl  examples  by  way  of  contrast, 
AD  each  ot  wtiich  we  find  this  organ  so  mn4i. 

as  to  be  consonan  to  the  nature  and 
habits  of  its  possessor. 

These  passing  remarks  will  suffice  to  In- 
troduce a bird,  no  less  singular  in  its  form 
than  in  its  manners,  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  We  allude  to  the  flaming^,  {pheeni- 
copterus  ruber,  Linn.)  The  remarkable 
figure  and  proportions  of  this  bird  at  once 
indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  present  order ; 
and,  in  fact,  few  birds  arc  a better  illustration 
of  it.  The  neck  is  slender,  and  of  great 
length.  In  the  specimen  before  us  it  mea- 
sures two  feet,  and  the  legs  the  same,  the 
body  being  less  than  that  of  a common 
goose,  slender  and  tajiering : thus  it  is  ena- 
bled to  wade  through  shallows  and  morasses 
with  great  security.  But  as  the  fiamingu 
frequents  the  coast  of  the  sea,  and  the  adja- 
cent marshes,  the  jwwer  of  swimming  is 
granted  to  it  as  an  additional  provision,  and 
its  toes  are  partially  webbed  ; thus  it  niiiy 
fearlessly  venture  even  beyond  its  depth,  nor 
fear  being  carried  away  by  the  retiring  tide. 
Its  food  consists  of  small  fish,  shells,  and 
water-insects  ; for  the  capture  of  which  its 
beak  is  most  singularly  constructed  : in 
length  it  is  nearly  five  inches;  the  upper 
mandible  is  bent  downwards  in  the  middle, 
at  ail  acute  angle,  as  if  broken,  the  space 
from  the  angle  to  the  point  being  a broad,  flat 
plate,  of  11  somewhat  oval  figure ; the  lower 
mandible,  which  is  the  largest,  is  so  adjusted 
as  to  fit  the  angle  with  its  edges,  its  under 
surface  being  gently  arched  downwards.  The 
edges  of  both  mandibles  are  furnished  with 
a row  of  serrations  or  tooth-like  eminences, 
those  of  the  upper  being  the  largest.  The 
use  of  these  is  like  a strainer,  fur  allowing 
the  water  to  pass  through,  but  retaining  any 
small  body,  as  an  insect  or  a fish,  tor  farther 
investigation.  In  searching  for  food  among 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  waters,  the  upper 
and  not  the  under  mandible  is  applied  to  the 
ground  ; the  fiat  portion  of  its  surface  being 
well  adapted  for  pressing  close  down  upon 
the  soft  bed  of  the  marsh  or  creek;  hence  in 
that  situation  the  inferior  mandible  is  placed 
uppermost,  and  by  its  motion  works  the  dis- 
turbed and  turbid  water  through  the  two,  as 
we  see  in  ducks  and  other  aquatic  binls. 
The  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy,  and  the 
sense  of  taste  probably  acute. 

The  Greeks  called  this  hixAPhwnicopterus, 
which  means  wings  of  flame — an  epithet 
especially  suitable  to  individiuils  of  two  years 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a fine  camutiun, 
while  the  neck  and  body  use  still  inve.stcd 
with  white  plumes. 
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An  bill,  which  is  strongf  and  vhe  piirfinse,  the  claws  being  useless,  as 

they  are  feeble,  and  webbed  lik.e  those  ol  water-lowl.  , . , , n 

The  Flamingo  is  the  most  remarkable  ot  all  the  crane  kind,  the  tallest, 
bulluest,  and  the  most  beautiful.  The  body,  which  is  ol  a beaiitilul  scarlet,  is 
no  biggei  than  that  of  a swan  ; bd  its  legs  and  neck  are  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary length,  that  when  it  stands  erect  it  is  six  leet  six  inches  high.  Its  wings, 
extended,  ..re  live  feet  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip  it  is  four  feet  eight  inches 

from  tip  to  tail.  Tie  head  is  round  and  small,  with  a large  bill,  seven  mches 
long,  partly  red,  parlly  black,  and  crooked  like  a bow.  The  legs  and  thighs, 
which  are  not  much  thicker  than  a man’s  finger,  are  about  two  feet  eight  inches 
high ; and  its  neck  near  three  feet  long.  The  feet  are  not  furnished  with 
sharp  claws,  as  in  ouers  of  the  crane  kind ; but  feeble,  and  united  by  mem- 
branes, as  in  those  of  the  goose.  Of  what  use  these  membranes  are  does  not 
appear,  as  the  bird  is  never  seen  swimming,  its  legs  and  thighs  being  sufficient 
for  bearing  it  into  those  depths  where  it  seeks  for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly  found  in  America,  but  was  once 
known  on  all  tlie  coast  of  Europe.’'^  Its  beauty,  its  size,  and  the  peculiar 
delicacy  of  its  flesh,  have  been  such  temptations  to  destroy  or  take  it,  that  it  has 
long  since  deserted  the  shores  frequented  by  man,  and  taken  refuge  in  countries 
tliat  are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled.  In  those  desert  regions,  the  flamingos  live  in 
a state  of  society,  and  under  a better  polity  than  any  other  of  the  feathered 
creation. 

When  the  Europeans  first  came  to  America,  and  coasted  down  along  the 
African  shores,  they  found  the  flamingos  on  several  shores  on  either  continent, 
gentle,  and  no  way  distrustful  of  mankind  (ff).  They  had  long  been  used  to 
security,  in  the  extensive  solitudes  they  had  chosen  ; and  knew  no  enemies  but 
those  they  could  very  well  evade  or  oppose.  The  Negroes  and  the  native 
Americans  were  possessed  but  of  few  destructive  arts  for  killing  them  at  a 
di.stance ; and  when  the  bird  perceived  the  arrow,  it  well  knew  how  to  avoid  it. 
But  it  was  otherwise  when  the  Europeans  first  came  among  them : the  sailors, 
not  considering  that  the  dread  of  fire-arms  was  totally  unknown  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  gave  the  flamingo  the  character  of  a foolish  bird,  that  suftered  itself 
to  be  approached  and  shot  at.  When  the  fowler  had  killed  one,  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  far  from  attempting  to  fly,  only  regarded  the  fall  of  Iheir  companion  in  a 
kind  of  fixed  astonishment : another  and  another  shot  was  discharged  : and  thus 
the  fowler  often  levelled  the  whole  flock,  before  one  of  them  began  to  think  ol 
escaping. 

But  at  present  it  is  very  different  in  that  part  of  the  world ; and  the  flamingo 
IS  not  only  one  of  the  scarcest,  but  of  the  shyest  birds  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  difficult  of  approach.  "^1  liey  chiefly  keep  near  the  most  de.serted  and 
inhospitable  shores;  near  salt-water  lakes  and  swampy  islands.  They  come 
down  to  'the  banks  of  rivers*  by  tlay ; and  often  retire  to  the  inland,  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country  at  the  approach  of  night.  When  seen  by  mariners 
in  the  day,  (hey  always  appear  drawn  up  in  a long  close  line  of  two  or  three 
hundred  together;  and,  as  Dampier  tells  us,  present,  at  the  distance  of  hall  a 


• Inhabitant  Of.  — The  Flamingo  ap- 
pears extended  over  the  entire  globe,  from 
below  forty  up  to  forty-six  degrees  of  latitude. 
This  bird,  which  never  visits  the  regions  of 
the  north,  is  migratory  in  the  warm  and  tem- 
perate climates  of  both  continents.  It  is 
merely  a bird  of  passage  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  only  to  be  met  acci- 
dentally on  the  rivers  in  the  interior.  These 
flamingos  live  on  shell-mollusca,  on  the  spawn 
of  fish,  and  on  insects.  Always  in  flocks, 
they  form  in  file  for  the  puqiose  of  fishing, 
and  even  preserve  this  figure,  when  they  re- 


pose upon  the  strand.  They  are  accustomed 
to  establish  sentinels  for  the  common  safety ; 
and  whether  they  repose  or  fish,  one  of  them 
always  stands  as  a videt,  with  his  hearl  erect. 
If  any  thing  alarms  him,  he  sends  forth  u 
cry  like  the  sound  of  a trumpet.  The  flock 
immediiitely  sets  off,  and  observes  in  its 
flight  a similar  order  to  that  of  tne  cranes. 
Some  travellers,  however,  assert  that  the  fla- 
mingos are  stupified  by  a surprise — that  they 
leave  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  layintr 
them  all  prostrate. 


(^)  Albin’s  New  History  of  Birds. 
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mile,  ine  exact  representation  of  a long  brick,  wall.  Their  rank,  however,  is 
broken  when  they  seek  for  food  ; but  they  always  appoint  one  of  the  number  ae 
a watch,  whose  only  employment  is  to  observe  and  give  notice  of  danger,  while 
the  rest  are  feeding.  As  soon  as  this  trusty  sentinel  perceives  the  remotest 
appearance  of  danger,  he  gives  a loud  scream,  with  a voice  as  shrill  as  a 
trumpet,  and  instantly  the  whole  cohort  are  upon  the  wing.  They  feed  in 
silence  ; but,  upon  this  occasion,  all  the  flock  are  in  one  chorus,  and  hll  the  air 
with  intolerable  screamings. 

riiese  birds  always  go  in  flocks  together;  and  they  move  in  rank,  in  the 
manner  of  cranes.  They  are  sometimes  seen,  at  the  break  of  day,  flying  down  in 
great  numbers  from  the  mountains  ; and  conducting  each  other  with  a trumpet 
cry,  that  sounds  like  the  word  'Pococo,  from  whence  the  savages  of  Canada  have 
given  them  the  name.  In  their  flight  they  appear  to  great  advantage  ; for  they 
then  seem  of  as  bright  a red  as  a burning  coal.  When  they  dispose  themselves 
to  feed,  their  cry  ceases ; and  tJien  tliey  disperse  over  a whole  marsh,  in  silence 
and  assiduity.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  very  singular  : the  bird  thrusts 
down  its  head,  so  that  the  upper  convex  side  of  the  bill  shall  only  touch  the 
ground  ; and  in  this  position  the  animal  appears,  as  it  were,  standing  upon  its 
head.  In  this  manner  it  paddles  and  moves  the  bill  about,  and  seizes  whatever 
fish  or  insect  happens  to  offer.  For  this  purpose  the  upper  chap  is  notched  at 
the  edges,  so  as  to  hold  its  prey  with  the  greater  security. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in  which  they  reside:  in 
North  America  they  breed  in  our  summer;  on  the  other  side  the  line  they  take 
the  most  favourable  season  of  the  year.  They  build  their  nests  in  extensive 
marshes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  suprise.  'I'he  nest  is  not  less 
curious  than  the  animal  that  builds  it:  it  is  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  pool 
about  a foot  and  a half,  formed  of  mud,  scraped  up  together,  and  hardened  by  • 
the  sun  or  the  heat  of  the  bird’s  body : it  resembles  a truncated  cone,  or  one  of 
the  pots  which  we  see  placed  on  chimneys ; on  the  top  it  is  hollowed  out  to  the 
shape  of  the  bird,  and  in  that  cavity  tiie  female  lays  her  eggs,  without  any 
lining  but  the  well-cemented  mud  that  forms  the  sides  of  the  building.  She 
always  lays  tv\o  eggs  and  no  more  ; and,  as  her  legs  are  immoderately  long,  she 
straddles  on  the  nest,  while  her  legs  hang  down,  one  on  each  side,  into  the 
water. 

'I’he  young  ones  arc  a long  while  before  they  are  able  to  fly  ; but  they  run 
with  amazing  swiftness.  They  are  sometimes  caught;  and,  very  difleren  from 
the  old  ones,  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  home,  and  are  tamed  very  easily. 

In  five  or  six  days  they  become  familiar,  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  drink  a sur- 
prising quantity  of  sea-water.  lint  though  they  are  easily  rendered  domestic, 
they  are  not  reared  without  the  greatest  difficulty  ; for  they  generally  pine  away 
for  want  of  their  natural  supplies,  and  die  in  a short  time.^ 

* t 

* Domestication. — Attempts  have  been  drew  one  leg  under  the  belly;  and  when  de- 
made  to  domesticate  the  flamingo,  but  in  our  prived  of  the  use  of  one  limb,  it  walked  with 
climate 'it  languishes  and  soon  dies.  Peiresa,  the  other,  and  used  its  bill  like  a crutch, 
who  had  one  in  his  possession,  remarked  that  The  down  of  the  flamingo  is  opportuned  to 
it  steeped  in  water  the  bread  which  was  pro-  the  same  uses  as  that  of  the  swan.  The 
sented  to  it ; that  it  ate  more  frequently  Indians  make  bonnets,  &c.,  of  the  feathers, 
during  night  than  day ; and  that,  very  sensi-  The  Sardiuiiuis  fabricate  a flute  with  tlie 
ble  to  the  cold,  it  would  approach  the  Are  so  bone  of  the  leg,  the  tone  of  whicli  is  said  to 
nearly  as  to  burn  its  feet.  When  it  slept,  it  be  very  flne. 


CHAP.  IX. 


THE  AVOSETTA ,*  OR  SCOOPER. 


The  extraordinary  shape  of  the  Avosetta’s  bill  rni^dit  ineliiie  us  to  wi.sh  for  ita 
history ; and  yet  in  that 
we  are  not  able  to  in- 
didge  the  leader.  Natural 
nistorians  have  hitherto, 
like  ambitious  moiiarchs, 
shown  a greater  fondness 
for  extending  their  domi- 
nions than  cultivating 
what  they  possess.  While 
they  have  been  labouring 
to  add  new  varieties  to 
their  catalogues,  they 
have  neglected  to  study 
the  history  of  animals 
already  known. 

I’he  Avosetta  is  chiefly 
found  in  Italy,  and  now 
and  then  comes  over  into 
England.  It  is  about  the  Scooper.) 

size  of  a pigeon,  is  a 

pretty  upright  bird,  and  has  extremely  long  legs  for  its  size.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary part  ol  its  ligiire,  and  that  by  which  it  may  be  distingoished  from  all 
others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  is  the  bill,  which  turns  up  like  a hook,  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hawk  or  (he  jiarrot.  'Fliis  extraordinary  bill  is 
black,  flat,  sharp  and  flexible  at  the  end,  and  about  three  inches  and  a half 
long.  From  its  being  bare  a long  way  above  the  knee,  it  appears,  that  it 
lives  and  wades  in  the  waters.  It  has  a chirping,  pert  note,  as  we  arc  told  ; but 
with  its  other  habits  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  I have  placed  it,  from  its 
slender  figure,  among  the  cranes';  although  it  is  web-footed,  like  the  duck.  It 
is  one  of  those  birds  of  whose  history  we  are  yet  in  expectation. 


• Tub  Avosetta.— The  birds  of  this  class 
of  America  and  Europe  prefer  cold  and  tem- 
perate climates  to  hot  countries.  Their  mi- 
grations are  determined  by  the  want  or  abun- 
dance of  food.  In  winter  they  assemnle  in 
small  flocks  of  six  or  seven,  and  fr*<juent  out 
shores,  especially  the  mouths  of  large,  muddy 
rivers,  in  search  of  worms  and  marine  insects. 
These  they  scooj)  out  of  the  mud  with  their 
recurved  bills,  which  are  admiralily  adapted 
for  that  iturpose,  Itcing  tough  and  flexible, 
like  whalebone.  The  feet  seem  calculated 


for  swimming  ; but  they  are  never  observed 
to  take  the  water.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  they  are  furnished  with  a web  merely  to 
prevent  their  sinking  into  the  mud.  The 
female  lays  two  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  a pigeon,  of  a whih;  colour  tingerl  with 
green,  and  marked  with  large  black  spots. 
It  is  said  to  be  very  tenacious  of  its  young, 
and  when  disturbed  at  this  season,  will  fly 
round  in  repeati'd  circles,  uttering  a note  that 
resembles  the  word  twit-twit. 
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'i/ltAP.  X. 

SMALL  BIRDS  OF  THE  CRANE  KIND,  WITH  THE 
THIGHS  PARTLY  BARE  OF  FEATHERS  * 

As  I have  taken  my  distinctions  rather  from  the  general  form  and  manners  of 
birds,  than  from  their  minuter,  though  perhaps  more  precise  discriminations,  it 
will  not  be  expected  that  1 should  here  enter  into  a particular  history  of  a 
numerous  tribe  of  birds,  vvhose  manners  and  forms  are  so  very  much  alike.  Of 
many  of  them  we  have  scarce  any  account  in  our  historians,  but  tedious  descrip- 
tions of  their  dimensions,  and  the  colour  of  their  plumage  ; and  of  the  rest,  the 
history  of  one  is  so  mucli  that  of  all,  that  it  is  but  the  same  accoun‘  repeated  to 
a most  disgusting  reiteration.  I will,  therefore,  group  them  into  one  general 
draught ; in  which  the  more  eminent,  or  the  most  whimsical,  will  naturally  stand 
forward  on  the  canvass. 

In  this  gro  ip  we  find  an  extensive  tribe  of  native  birds,  with  their  varieties  and 
affinities  ; and  we  might  add  a hundred 
others,  of  distant  climates,  of  which  we 
know  little  more  than  the  colour  and 
the  name.  In  this  list  is  exhibited  the 
Curlew,  a bird  of  about  the  size  of  a 
duck,  with  a bill  four  inches  long ; the 
Woodcock,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon, 
with  a bill  three  inches  long;  the  God- 
wit,  of  the  same  size,  the’  bill  four 
inches  ; the  Green  Shank,  longer 
legged,  the  bill  two  inches  and  a half ; 
the  Red  Shank,  difli  ring  in  the  colour 
of  its  feet  from  the  former  ; the  Snipe, 
less  by  half,  with  a bill  three  inches, 
llicn,  with  shorter  bills — the  Ruff,  with 
a collar  of  feathers  round  the  neck  of 
the  male  ; the  Knot,  the  Sandpiper,  the 
Sanderling,  the  Dunlin,  the  Purre,  and 
the  Stint.  'Po  conclude : with  nills  very 
short — the  Lapwing,  the  Green  Plover, 
the  Grey  Plover,  the  Dottrel,  the  Turn- 
stone, and  the  Sea-lark.  These,  with 
their  affinities,  are  properly  natives  or 
visitants  of  tin  * country,  and  are  dis- 
persed along  our  shores,  rivers,  and 
watery  grounds.  Taking  in  the  birds 
of  this  kind  belonging  to  other  coun- 

* Biaus  OF  THIS  Ci.ASS. — Of  the  birds  of  ed  parts  on  the  sea  shore,  where  they  breed  ; 
tills  class,  we  shall  here  enumerate  a few,  aud  do  not  return  again  until  the  approach 
with  their  economy,  habits,  &c. — Ed.  of  winter.  There  have  been  some  ailvocates 

The  Curlew. — There  are  two  species  of  in  favour  of  the  flesh  of  this  bird,  but  ingene- 
the  Curlew  to  be  found  in  Europe — the  Com-  ral  it  is  strong  and  flshy.  The  female  of  this 
mon  and  Little  Curlews.  These  birds  fly  in  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male,  and 
considerable  flocks,  aud  are  well  known  ujion  is  commonly  called  the  jack-curley. 
the  sea  coasts  in  most  parts — where,  and  in  The  Curlew,  in  his  natural  state,  is  so  ra- 
the marshes,  they  frequent  in  winter.  They  markably  shy,  that  he  is  with  difficulty  ap- 
feed  on  worms,*frog8,  and  all  kinds  of  marine  proached ; but,  like  other  birds  wholly  <le- 
insects.  In  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  pendent  for  their  daily  subsistence,  soon 
they  retire  into  mountainous  and  unfrequent-  becomes  docile. 
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tries,  the  list  would  be  very  widely  extended ; and  the  whole  of  this  class, 
M described  by  Brisson,  would  amount  to  near  a hundred. 

All  these  birds  possess  many  marks  iii  common ; though  some  have  peculia- 
rities that  deserve  regard.  All  these  birds  are  bare  of  feathers  above  the  knee, 
or  above  the  heel,  as  some  naturalists  choose  to  express  it.  In  fact,  that  part 
which  1 call  the  knee,  if  compared  with  the  legs  of  mankind,  is  analogous  to 
the  heel  jut,  as  it  is  commonly  conceived  otherwise,  1 have  conformed  to  the 
general  apprehen.sion.  I say,  therefore,  that  all  these  birds  arc  bare  of  feathers 
above  the  knee ; and  in  some  they  are  wanting  half  way  up  the  thigh.  The 
nudity  in  that  part,  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  produced  by  all  birds  of  this 
kind  habitually  wading  in  water.  The  older  the  birds  the  barer  are  its  thighs; 
yet  even  the  young  ones  have  not  the  same  downy  covering  reaching  so  low  as 
the  birds  of  any  other  class.  Such  a covering  there  would  rather  be  prejudicial, 
as  being  continually  liable  to  get  wet  in  the  water. 

As  these  birds  are  usually  employed  rather  in  running  than  in  flying,  and  as 
their  food  lies  entirely  upon  the  ground,  and  not  on  trees,  or  in  the  air,  so  they 
run  with  great  swiftness  for  their  size,  and  the  length  of  their  legs  assist  their 
velocity.  But  as,  in  seeking  their  food,  they  are  often  obliged  to  change  their 
station  ; so  also  are  they  equally  swift  ^ wing,  and  traverse  immense  tracts  of 
country  without  much  fatigue. 

Most  of  the  birds  formerly  described,  have  stated  seasons  for  feeding  and 
rest:  the  eagle  kind  prowl  by  day,  and  at  evening  repose;  the  owl  by  night, 
and  keeps  unseen  in  the  day-time.  But  these  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  seem  at 
all  hours  employed : they  are  seldom  at  rest  by  day ; and,  during  the  whole  night 
season,  every  meadow  and  marsh  resounds  with  their  different  calls,  to  courtship 
or  to  food.  This  seems  to  be  the  time  when  they  least  fear  interruption  from 
man ; and  though  they  fly  at  all  times,  yet,  at  this  season,  they  appear  more 
assiduously  employed,  both  in  providing  for  their  present  support,  and  conti- 
nuing that  of  posterity.  This  is  usually  the  season  when  the  insiduous  fowler 
steals  in  upon  their  occupations  and  fills  the  whole  meadow  with  terror  aud 
destruction. 

As  all  of  this  kind  live  entirely  in  waters,  and  among  watery  places,  they 
seem  provided  by  nature  with  a warmth  of  constitution  to  fit  them  for  that  cold 
element.  They  reside,  by  choice,  in  the  coldest  climates ; and  as  other  birds 
migrate  here  in  our  summer,  their  migrations  hither  are  mostly  in  the  winter. 
Even  those  that  reside  among  us  the  whole  season,  retire  in  summer  to  the 
tops  of  our  bleakest  mountains  ; where  they  breed,  and  bring  down  their 
young  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Most  of  them,  however,  migrate,  and  retire  to  the  polar  regions ; as  those 
that  remain  behind  in  the  mountains,  and  keep  with  us  during  summer  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  quantity  which  in  winter  haunt  our  marshes  and  low  grounds.’ 


* Migration  op  the  Woodcock.— We 
have  a very  correct  account  of  the  migration 
of  the  woodcock  in  the  following  extract : — 

“ Before  I quit  the  Lands-end,  it  may  be 
amusing  to  mention  a particular  of  its  natural 
history,  which  I think  throws  some  light  on 
the  much  disputed  subject  of  the  migration 
of  Knglish  birds.  You  are  aware,  perhaps, 
that  a controversy  has  lung  subsisted  between 
ornithologists,  whether  those  birds,  which  are 
seen  amongst  us  at  particular  seasons  remain 
in  the  kingdom  concealed  in  indiscoverable 
recesses  during  the  period  of  their  disappear- 
ance, or  whether  they  are  actually  absent 
from  our  climate  at  tnis  time,  and  resident 
in  countries  more  congenial  to  their  nature 
and  instincts.  In  this  list  of  migratory  birds, 
as  they  are  called,  the  woodcock,  that  impor- 
tant article  of  luxury  and  sport,  is  enumerated. 


Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  amongst  others,  is 
a strenuous  opponent  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
sjiecies  of  bird  making  a periodical  passage 
from  England  to  other  countries  ; contending 
that  it  builds  itr'hest,  and  greeds  amongst  us, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  indigenous 
British  birds ; and  is  invisible  in  the  summer 
only  from  the  caution  of  its  habits,  and  pri- 
vacy of  its  retreats,  in  season.  He  further 
makes  the  assertion  with  respect  to  migratory 
birds  in  general,  that  there  is  no  well  attested 
instance  of  such  migration  actually  taking 
place,  which  he  considers  as  a convincing 
negative  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  that  opi- 
nion. What  the  value  of  these  examples  of 
migration  may  be,  which  are  adduced  by 
Willughby,  Buifon,  Adanson,  &c.  I know 
not,  ns  1 have  never  paid  any  attention  to  th* 
controversy ; but  I will  venture  to  assert,  that 
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The  snipe  sometimes  builds  here  ; and  the  nest  of  the  curlew  isstrmetimes  founc 
in  the  plashes  of  our  hills ; but  the  number  of  these  is  very  small;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  are  only  some  stragglers,  who,  not  having  strength  or 
courage  sufficient  for  the  general  voyage,  take  up  from  necessity  their  habitation 
here.'^ 


had  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  mq^e  the  ques- 
tion, witli  respect  to  woodcocks,  'a  subject  of 
his  inquiry  when  he  was  in  Comwml,  he 
would  have  teamed  a fact  when  he  was  in 
Lands-eud,  wliich  must  have  at  once  settled 
scepticism  on  that  head.  He  would  here  have 
been  told  by  every  peasant  and  fisherman, 
that  the  annual  periodical  arrival  of  the  wood- 
cocks from  the  Atlantic,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  is  as  naturally  expected,  and  as  surely 
takes  place,  as  the  return  of  autumn  and 
winter ; and  that  the  time  of  their  visits  is 
directed  by  so  certain  an  instinct,  that  the  in- 
habitants can  tell  by  the  temperature  of  thai 
air,  the  week,  if  not  the  day  on  which  they 
will  arrive.  We  were  told  at  Truro,  as  a 
proof  of  the  definitive  time  of  their  arrival, 
that  a gentleman  there  had  sent  to  the  Lands- 
cnd  for  several  brace,  to  be  forwarded  to  him 
for  a particular  occasion.  His  correspondent 
acquainted  him  in  answer,  that  no  woodcocks 
had  yet  arrived ; but  that  on  the  third  day 
from  his  wilting,  if  the  weather  continued  as 
it  then  was,  there  would  be  plenty.  The  state 
of  the  atmosphere  remained  unchanged,  the 
visiters  came  as  it  was  asserted  they  would, 
and  the  gentleman  received  the  number  of 
buds  he  had  ordered.” 

Waknkus’  Tour  xhrouoh  Cornwall. 


(The  Snipe.) 


• Snipes. — The  snipes  though  agreeing 
very  much  in  external  resemblance  with  the 
woodcocks,  differ  from  them  in  natural  habits. 
They  do  not  inhabit  woods,  but  remain  in  the 
mashy  parts  of  meadows,  in  the  herbage,  and 
amongst  the  osiers  which  are  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  They  are  still  more  generally  spread 
than  the  woodcocks,  and  there  are  no  por- 
tions of  the  globe  in  which  sonre  of  them 
have  not  been  found.  Autumn  is  the  season 
for  the  arrival  of  the  common  snipe,  in  most 
ot  me  southern  and  western  countries  of  Eu 


rope.  It  then  extends  through  meadows, 
marshes,  bogs,  and  along  the  banks  of  streams 
and  rivers.  When  it  walks,  it  carries  the 
head  erect,  without  either  hopping  or  flutter- 
ing, and  gives  it  a horizontal  movement,  while 
the  tail  moves  up  and  down.  When  it  takes 
flight,  it  rises  so  high  as  often  to  be  heard 
after  it  is  lost  sight  of.  Its  cry  has  Ueen 
sometimes  likened  to  that  of  a she-goat.  Thu 
snipes  for  most  part,  migrating  northwaitls  in 
the  spring,  nestle  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Silesia,  &c.  Some  however  continue  in  their 
more  southern  stations,  making  their  nest  in 
the  month  of  June,  under  the  root  of  some 
alder  or  willow,  in  a sheltered  place.  While 
the  female  is  hatching,  the  male  is  frequently 
observdH  to  hover  around  her,  uttering  a kind 
of  hissing  noise.  The  young  quit  the  nest 
on  issuing  from  the  shell,  and  then  appear 
very  ugly  and  deformed.  Uutil  their  bill 
grows  firm,  the  mother  continues  her  care  of 
them. 

The  snipe  usually  grows  fat,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  North  America ; but  much  less  so 
in  warm  climates.  Its  flesh,  after  the  early 
frosts,  acquires  a fine  and  delicate  flavour.  It 
is  cooked,  as  well  as  the  woodcock,  without 
being  drawn,  and  is  in  universal  estimation, 
as  a most  equisite  game. 

There  is  a number  of  species  of  the  wood- 
cock and  the  snipe,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
their  habits  to  induce  us  to  denote  them  here. 

Asiatic  Snipe.  — It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  common  snipe  is  found 
distributed  over  the  whole  world;  but  the 
more  minute  attention  which  has  lately  been 
paid  to  the  characters  of  birds  has  proved  the 
American  snipe  to  be  a distinct  species,  and 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  has  named  it  Sco~ 
lopax  fVilsonii.  Having  lately  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  bird  which  the 
writers  on  the  natural  history  of  India  have 
called  the  snipe  {Scolopax  gallijiugo,  Horsf. 
and  Raffles,  Lin.  Tram,  xiii.)  I find  it  to 
be  equally  distinct  from  the  European  and 
American  ones.  It  agrees  with  the  European 
bird  in  every  character  of  colour  and  dimen- 
sions ; but  the  tail  has,  besides  its  common 
tail-feathers,  a series  of  small,  linear,  rigid,  in- 
curved, false  tail-feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
under  part,  very  distinct  from  the  other  fea- 
thers by  their  form  and  rigidity.  I propose 
to  call  this  the  Asiatic  Snipe,  or  Scolopax 
Horsjieldii,  after  the  accurate  describer  of 
Javanese  birds.  It  is  scattered  over  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  and  is  found  also  at  Java,  and 
at  Canton,  in  China. — J.  £.  Gray. 
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In  general,  during  summer,  this  whole  class  either  choose  the  coldest  countries 
to  retire  to,  or  the  coldest  and  the  moistest  part  of  ours  to  breed  in.  The  cur- 
lew, the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  the  godwit,  the  grey  plover,  the  green,  and  the 
long-legged  plover,  the  knot  and  the  turnstone,  are  rather  the  guests  than  the 
natives  of  this  island.  They  visit  us  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  forsake  ns 
ill  the  spring.  They  then  retire  to  the  mountains  of  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia, 
and  Lapland,  to  breed.  Our  country,  during  the  summer  season,  becomes 
uninhabitable  to  them.  The  ground  parched  up  bj  the  heat;  the  springs  dried 
away  ; and  the  vermicular  insects  already  upon  the  wing ; they  have  no  means 
of  subsisting.  Their  weak  and  delicately  pointed  bills  are  unlit  to  dig  info  a 
resisting  soil;  and  their  prey  is  departed,  though  they  were  able  to  reach  its 
retreats.  Thus,  that  season  wlien  nature  is  said  to  teem  with  life,  and  to  put 
on  her  gayest  liveries,  is  to  them  an  interval  of  sterility  and  famine.  '^Idie 
coldest  mountains  of  the  north  are  then  a preferable  habitation  ; the  marshes 
there  are  never  totally  .dried  up ; and  the  insects  are  in  such  abundance,  that 
both  above  ground  and  underneath,  the  country  swarms  with  them.  In  such 
retreats,  therefore,  these  birds  would  continue  alwajys  ; but  that  the  frosts,  when 
tliey  set  in,  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  face  of  the  landscape,  as  the  heats  of 
summer.  Every  brook  is  stiffened  into  ice;  all  the  earth  is  congealed  into  one 
solid  mass ; and  the  birds  are  obliged  to  forsake  a region  where  they  can  no 
longer  find  subsistence. 

Such  are  our  visitants.  With  regard  to  those  which  keep  with  us  continually, 
and  breed  here,  they  arc  neither  so  delicate  in  their  food,  nor  perhaps  so  warm 


Jack  Snipe. — It  would  appear  to  originate 
from  the  singularly  solitary  habits  of  the  jack- 
snipe  {Scolopux gallinnUi),  that  young  sport.s- 
meu  are  <lispused  to  take  it  for  the  male  of 
the  common  snipe  (.S.  gallinugu),  though  it 
is  so  very  different  in  size  and  even  in  plu- 
mage. “ The  jack-snipe,”  says  Mr.  Kna]>p, 
“ is  a solitary,  unsocial  bird,  an  anchorite 
from  choice.  With  the  exception  of  our 
birds  of  prey,  the  manner  of  whose  existing 
requires  it,  and  a few  others,  all  the  feathered 
tribe  seem  to  have  a general  tendency  towards 
association,  either  in  Hocks,  family  parties, 
or  jiairs  ; but  the  individuals  of  this  species 
])ass  a large  portion  of  their  lives  retired  and 
alone,  two  of  them  being  rarely,  or,  perhaps, 
never,  found  in  company,  except  in  the  breed- 
ing season.  They  are  supposed  to  pair  and 
raise  their  young  in  the  deep  marshy  tracts 
or  reedy  districts  of  the  fen-counties,  which 
afford  concealment  from  every  pr}'iug  eye, 
and  safety  from  all  common  injuries.  Driven 
by  the  frosts  of  winter  from  these  watery 
tracts,  their  summer’s  covert,  they  separate, 
and  seek  for  food  in  more  favoured  situations, 
preferring  a little,  lonely  open  spring,  trick- 
ling from  the  side  of  a hid,  tangled  with 
grass  and  foliage,  or  some  shallow,  rushy 
streamlet  in  a retired  valley.  Having  fixed 
on  such  a jilace,  they  seldom  abandon  it 
long,  or  quit  it  for  anotlier,  and  though  roused 
from  it,  and  fired  at  repeatedly  through  the 
day,  nut  any  sense  of  danger  seems  to  alarm 
tliem ; and  if  we  should  seek  fur  the  little 
judcock  uu  an  ensuing  morning,  we  find  it  at 
its  spring  again.  The  indifference  with  which 
it  endures  this  persecution  is  amazing.  It 
will  afford  amusement  or  vexation  to  the 


young  sportsman  throughout  the  whole  Christ- 
mas vacation ; and  from  the  smallness  ot  its 
body,  will  finally  often  escape  iVom  all  its 
diurnal  dangers. 

“ The  causes  that  influence  this  snipe  to 
lead  so  solitary  a life  are  particularly  obscure, 
as  well  as  those  which  stimulate  some  others 
to  congregate,  ns  we  comprehend  no  indivi- 
dual benefit  to  arise  from  such  habits.  Wild- 
fowl, the  rook,  and  some  other  birds,  derive 
security,  perhaps,  from  feeding  in  society,  as 
a sentinel  appears  to  be  placed  by  tlieni  at 
such  times,  to  give  notice  of  danger.  But 
our  congregating  small  birds  take  no  such 
precaution ; security  or  mutual  protection 
dues  not  seem  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  the 
largeness  of  the  flocks  invites  danger;  and 
warmth  in  the  winter  sea.son  it  does  not 
afford.  For  the  purposes  of  migration,  such 
associations  are,  in  many  respects,  serviceable 
and  consistent ; but,  in  our  resident  sjiecies, 
considered  in  its  various  results,  it  becomes 
rather  a subject  of  conjecture  than  of  expla- 
nation. Timid  creatures  generally  associate, 
commonly  upon  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
and,  without  yielding  any  mutual  support, 
become  only  t be  more  obnoxious  to  evil;  and 
this  snipe,  though  its  habits  are  the  very 
reverse  of  connexion  with  its  species,  yet 
affords  no  clue  to  direct  us  to  the  causes  of 
its  unusual  habits.  These  associations  o' 
some,  and  retirement  of  others,  are  not  tne 
capricious  actions  of  an  hour  in  a few  indi- 
viduals ; but  so  regularly  and  annually  ob- 
served iu  the  several  species,  that  they  are 
manifestly  appointed  provisions  of  nature, 
though  the  object  is  unknown.” — JouRMAi.oif 
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in  their  constitutions.  The  lapwing,  the  ruff,  the  red-shank,  lae  sana-pipor, 
sea-pie,  the  Norfolk  plover,  and  the  sea-lark,  breed  in  this  country,  and,  for 
the  most  part  reside  here.  In  summer  they  frequent  such  marshes  as  are  not 
drid  up  in  any  part  of  the  year ; the  Essex  hundreds,  and  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, There,  in  solitudes  formed  by  surrounding  marshes,  they  breed  and 
bring  up  their  young.  In  winter  they  come  down  from  their  retreats,  rendered 
uninhabitable  by  the  flooding  of  the  waters  ; and  seek  their  food  about  our 
ditches  and  marshy  meadow-grounds.  Yet  even  of  this  class,  all  are  wanderers 
upon  some  occasions ; and  take  wing  to  the  northern  climates,  to  breed  and 
find  subsistence,  lliis  happens  when  our  summers  are  peculiarly  dry ; and 
when  the  fenny  countries  are  not  sufficiently  watered  to  defend  their  retreats. 

But  though  this  be  the  usual  course  of  nature,  with  respect  to  these  birds, 
they  often  break  through  the  general  habits  of  their  kind;  and  as  the  lapwing, 
the  ruff,  and  the  sand-piper,  are  sometimes  seen  to  alter  their  manners,  and  to 
migrate  from  hence,  instead  of  continuing  to  breed  here  ; so  we  often  find  the 
wood-cock,  the  snipe,  and  the  curlew  reside  with  us  during  the  whole  season, 
and  breed  their  young  in  difl’erent  parts  of  the  country.  In  Casewood,  about 
two  miles  from  Tunbridge,  as  Mr.  Pennant  assures  us,  some  woodcocks  are 
seen  to  breed  annually.^  The  young  have  been  shot  there  in^the  beginning  of 
August ; and  were  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  they  are  with  us  in  winter,  tliough 
not  so  well  tasted.  On  the  Alps  and  other  high  mountains,  says  Willughby, 
the  woodcock  continues  all  summer.  I myself  have  flushed  them  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Jura,  in  June  and  July.  The  egp  are  long,  of  a pale  red  colour,  and 
stained  with  deeper  spots  and  clouds.  The  nests  of  the  curlew  and  the  snipe 
are  frequently  found;  and  some  of  these  perhaps  never  entirely  leave  this 
island. 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  habits  are  in  some  measure  common  to  all ; but  in 
nestling,  and  bringing  up  their  young,  one  method  takes  place  universally. 
As  they  all  run  and  feed  upon  the  ground,  so  they  are  all  found  to  nestle  there. 


(Tlie  Woodcock.) 


• The  Woodcock. — During  the  summer- 
time the  woodcock  is  an  inhabitant  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Lapland,  and  other  northern 
countries,  where  it  breeds.  As  soon  however 
as  the  frost  commences,  it  retires  southwards 
to  milder  climates.  These  birds  arrive  in 
Great  Britain  in  flocks : some  of  them  in 
October,  but  not  in  great  numbers  till  No- 
vember and  December.  They  generally  take 
advantage  of  the  night,  being  seldom  seen  to 
come  before  sun-set.  The  time  of  their  ar- 
rival depends  considerably  on  the  prevailing 
winds ; for  adverse  gales  always  detain  them, 
they  not  being  able  to  struggle  with  the 
boisterous  squalls  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 
After  their  arrival  in  bad  weather,  they  have 
often  been  so  much  exhausted  as  to  allow 


themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  when 
they  alighted  near  the  coast.  They  live  on 
worms  and  insects,  which  they  search  for 
with  their  long  bills,  in  soft  ground  and  moist 
woods,  feeding  and  flying  principally  in  the 
night.  They  go  out  in  the  evening;  and 
generally  return  in  the  same  direction,  ffirough 
the  same  glades,  to  their  day-retreat.  The 
greater  part  of  thenl  leave  this  countiy  about 
the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  always  pairing  before  they  set  out. 
They  retire  to  the  coast,  and,  if  the  wind  be 
fair,  set  out  immediately;  but,  if  contrary, 
they  are  often  detained  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  thickets  for  some  time.  In  the 
crisis  the  sportsmen  are  all  on  the  alert,  and 
the  whole  surrounding  country  echoes  to  the 
discharge  of  guns ; seventeen  brace  have  been 
killed  by  one  person  in  a day.  But  if  they 
are  detained  long  on  the  dry  heaths,  they 
become  so  lean  as  to  be  scarcely  eatable.  The 
instant  a fair  wind  springs  up,  they  siesc  the 
opportunity ; and  where  a sportsman  has  seen 
hundreds  in  one  day,  he  will  not  find  a single 
bird  the  next. 

These  birds  are  remarkably  tame  during 
incubation.  A person  who  discovered  a wood- 
cock in  the  nest,  often  stood  over,  and  even 
stroked  it;  notwithstanding  it  had  hatched 
its  young  ones,  and  in  due  time,  disappeared 
with  them. 
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The  niimijer  of  eggs  generally  to  be  seen  in  every  nest,  is  from  two  to  r, 
never  under,  and  very  seldom  exceeding.  The  nest  is  made  without  any  ait; 
but  the  eggs  are  either  laid  in  some  little  depression  of  the  earth,  or  on  a few 
bents  and  long  grass,  that  scarcely  preserve  them  from  the  moisture  below. 
Yet  such  is  the  heat  of  the  body  of  these  birds,  that  their  time  of  incubation  is 
shorter  than  with  any  others  of  the  same  size.  The  magpie,  for  instance,  takes 
twenty-one  days  to  hatch  its  young  ; the  lapwing  takes  but  fourteen.  Whether 
the  animal  oil  with  which  these  birds  abound,  gives  them  this  superior  warmth, 
1 cannot  tell ; but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  quick  incubation. 

In  their  seasons  of  courtship,  they  pair  as  other  birds  ; but  not  without  vio 
lent  contests  between  the  males,  for  their  choice  of  the  female.  Tlie  lapwing 
and  the  plover  are  often  seen  to  fight  among  themselves  ; but  there  is  one  littlu 
bird  of  this  tribe,  called  the  ruff,  that  has  got  the  epithet  of  the  fighter,  merely 
from  its  great  perseverance  and  animosity  on  these  occasions.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  when  these  birds  arrive  among  our  marshes,  they  are  observed 
to  engage  with  desperate  fury  against  each  other ; it  is  then  that  the  fowlers, 
seeing  them  intent  on  mutual  destruction  spread  their  nets  over  them,  and  take 
them  in  great  numbers.  Yet  even  in  captivity  their  animosity  still  continues: 
the  people  that  fat  them  up  for  sale,  are  obliged  to  shut  them  up  in  close  dark 
rooms  ; for  if  they  let  ever  so  little  light  in  among  them,  the  turbulent  prisoners 
instantly  fall  to  fighting  with  each  other,  and  never  cease  till  each  has  killed  its 
antagonist,  especially,  says  Willughby,  if  any  body  stands  by.  A similar  ani- 
mosity, though  in  less  degree,  prompts  all  this  tribe  ; but  when  they  have  paired, 
and  begun  to  lay,  their  contentions  are  then  over. 

The  place  these  birds  chiefly  choose  to  breed  in,  is  in  some  island  surrounded 
with  sedgy  moors,  where  men  seldom  resort ; and  in  such  situations  I have  often 
seen  the  ground  so  strewed  with  eggs  and  nests,  that  one  could  scarce  take  a 
step  without  treading  upon  some  of  them.  As  soon  as  a stranger  intnides  upon 
these  retreats,  the  whole  colony  is  up,  and  a hundred  different  screams  are 
heard  from  every  quarter.  The  arts  of  the  lapwing  to  allure  men  or  dogs  from 
her  nest,  are  perfectlv  amusing.  When  she  perceives  the  enemy  approaching, 
she  never  waits  till  t&ey  arrive  at  her  nest,  but  boldly  runs  to  meet  them  : when 
she  has  come  as  near  them  as  she  dares  to  venture,  she  then  rises  with  a loud 
screaming  before  them,  seeming  as  if  she  were  just  flushed  from  hatching ; 
while  she  is  then  probably  a hundred  yards  from  the  nest.  Thus  she  flies,  with 
great  clamour  and  anxiety,  whining  and  screaming  round  the  invaders,  striking 
at  them  with  her  wings,  and  fluttering  as  if  she  were  wounded.  To  add  to  the 
deceit,  she  appears  still  more  clamorous,  as  more  remote  from  the  nest.'^  If  she 
sees  them  very  near,  she  then  seems  to  be  quite  unconcerned,  and  her  cries 
cease,  whil*  her  terrors  are  really  augmenting.  If  there  be  dogs,  she  flies 

failed,  and  necessity  compelled  the  poor  bird 
to  approach  the  house,  from  which  it  had 
previously  remained  at  a wary  distance  ; and 
a servant  hearing  its  feeble  cry,  as  it  were 
asking  charity,  opened  for  it  the  door  of  the 
back-kitchen.  Jt  did  not  venture  far  at  first, 
but  it  became  daily  more  familiar  and  em- 
boldened,  as  the  cold  increased,  till  at  length 
it  actually  entered  the  kitchen,  though  alre^y 
occupied  by  a dog  and  a cat.  By  degrees  it 
at  length  came  to  so  good  an  understanding 
with  these  animals,  that  it  entered  regularly 
at  nightfall,  and  established  itself  at  the 
chimney  corner,  where  it  remaided  snugly 
beside  them  for  the  night ; but  as  soon 
as  the  warmth  of  spring  returned,  it  pre- 
ferred roosting  in  the  garden,  though  it  re- 
sumed its  place  in  the  chimney  comer  the 
ensuing  winter.  Instead  of  being  afraid  of 


(The  Ltfpwtnfi.) 


• Lapwing. — An  extraordinary  anecdote  is 
selated  by  M.  Antoine,  of  a lapwing,  which  a 
clergyman  kept  in  his  garden.  It  lived  chiefly 
upon  insects,  but  as  the  winter  drew  on,  these 
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Iioavily  at  a little  distance  before  them,  as  if  maimed ; still  vociferous  and  still 
bold  but  never  offering  to  move  towards  the  quarter  where  her  trea.sure  is  de- 
posited.  The  dog  pursues,  in  hopes  every  moment  of  seizing  the  parent,  and 
by  this  means  actually  loses  the  young;  for  the  cunning  bird,  Xvhen  she  has 
thus  drawn  him  off  to  a proper  distance,  then  puts  forth  her  powers,  and  leaves 
her  astonished  pursuer  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight,  'i’he  eggs  of  all 
these  birds  are  highly  valued  by  the  luxurious  ; they  are  boiled  hard,  and  thus 
served  up,  without  any  further  preparation.  i , , , . , , 

As  the  young  of  this  class  are  soon  hatched,  so,  when  excluded,  they  quickly 
arrive  at  maturity.  They  run  about  after  the  mother  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
egg;  and  being  covered  with  a thick  down, want  very  little  of  that  clutching 
which  all  birds  of  the  poultr}  kind,  that  follow  the  mother,  indispensably  require. 
They  come  to  their  adult  state  long  before  winter  ; and  then  flock  together,  till 
the  breeding  season  returns,  which  for  awhile  dissolves  their  society. 

As  the  flesh  of  almost  all  these  birds  is  in  high  estimation,  so  many  methods 
have  been  contrived  for  taking  them. 

That  used  in  taking  the  ruff  seems  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  ; and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  describe  it.  The  ruff, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  male,  the 
reeve  that  of  the  female,  Ls  taken  in 
nets  about  forty  yards  long,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.*  These  birds  are 
chiefly  found  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  where  they  come  about 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  disappear 
about  Michaelmas,  liie  male  of  this 
bird,  which  is  known  from  all  others 
of  the  kind  by  the  great  length  of  the 
feathers  round  his  neck,  is  yet  so  vari- 
ous in  his  plumage  that,  it  is  said,  no  two 
ruffs  were  ever  seen  totally  of  the  same  colour.  The  nets  in  which  these  are 
taken  are  supported  by  sticks,  at  an  angle  ol'  near  forty-live  degrees,  and  placed 
either  on  dry  ground,  or  in  very  shallow  water,  not  remote  from  reeds : among 
these  the  fowler  conceals  himself,  till  the  birds,  .ji.ticed  by  a stale  or  stufled 
bird,  come  under  the  nets  ; he  then,  by  pulling  i siring,  lets  them  fall,  and 
they  are  taken — as  are  godwits,  knots,  and  grey  plovers,  also,  in  the  same 
manner.  When  these  birds  are  brought  from  under  tlie  net,  they  are  not  killed 
immediately,  but  fattened  for  the  table,  with  bread  and  milk,  hemp-seed,  and 
sometimes  boiled  wheat;  but  if  expedition  be  wanted,  sugar  is  added,  which 
will  make  them  a lump  of  fat  in  a fortnight’s  time.  They  are  kept,  as  observed 
before,  in  a dark  room  ; and  judgment  is  required  in  taking  the  proper  time  for 
killing  them,  when  they  are  at  the  highest  pitch  of  fatness;  for,  if  that  is 


(The  Ruff.) 


its  two  old  acquaintances,  the  dog  and  the 
cat,  it  now  treated  them  as  inferiors,  and 
arrogated  to  itself  the  place  which  it  had 
previously  obtained  by  humble  solicitation. 
This  interesting  pet  was  at  last  choked  by  a 
bone  which  it  had  incautiously  swallowed. — 
Aniu^susb  Celkures. 

* Ruvvs. — The  trade  of  catching  these 
binls  is  oonfined  to  a very  few  persons,  and 
at  present  scarcely  repays  their  trouble  and 
expense  of  nets.  TTiese  people  live  in  obscure 
places  on  the  verge  of  the  fens,  and  are  found 
out  with  difficulty.  T^vo  guineas  a dozen  are 
given  for  fattuneil  rutfs.  Mr.  Towns,  the 
noted  feeder  at  S;ialding,  assured  us  his 


family  had  been  a hundred  years  in  tlie 
trade,  and  boasted  that  they  had  served 
George  the  Second,  and  many  noble  families 
in  the  kingdom.  He  undertook,  at  the 
desire  of  the  late  Marquis  Townsheud,  when 
that  nobleman  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, to  take  some  rufis  to  that  country ; and 
actually  set  off  with  twenty-seven  dozen  from 
Lincolnshire ; left  seven  dozen  at  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s,  at  Chatsworth  ; crrntinued 
his  route  across  the  kingdom  to  Holyhead ; 
and  delivered  seventeen  dozen  alive  in  Dul)- 
lin  ; having  lost  only  three  dozen  in  so  long 
a journey,  confined  and  greatly  crowded  as 
they  were  in  baskets,  which  were  carried 
upon  two  horses. — Muntausk. 
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neglected,  the  birds  are  apt  to  Tall  away.  They  are  reckoned  a very  great 
delicacy  ; tliey  sell  lor  two  shillings  or  halt  a crown  a piece;  and  are  served  up 
to  the  table  with  the  train,  like  woodcocks,  where  we  will  leave  thern.^ 


• Tub  Pi.ovERS  habitually  frequent  the 
sea  coast,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  salt 
marshes.  They  feed  upon  Crustacea  and 
small  molluscous  animals,  which  they  catch 
in  the  sand,  along  the  line  of  waters  over 
which  they  are  seen  continually  flying,  utter- 
ing a little  cry.  Many  species  live  solitarily, 
or  in  couples ; some  others  in  small  flocks. 
These  birds  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  globe,  from  the  equator  to 
the  coldest  latitudes  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemisphere.  They  are  all  clad  in 
sombre  coluius,  the  distribution  of  which  is, 
however,  not  unpleasing.  Most  of  them  un- 
dergo a double  moulting,  and  are  vested  in 
various  liveries,  according  to  age  and  sex. 
Some  species  have  spines,  which  serve  as 
defensive  weapons,  attached  to  their  wings ; 
some  others  have  fleshy  appendages  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.  The  plovers  emigrate  every 
year,  in  flocks  of  greater  or  less  numbers  ; 
and  this  principally  takes  place  in  autumn, 
during  the  rainy  season,  whence  their  French 
name  ( pluviers)  is  derived,  and  of  which  our 
word,  plover,  is  an  obvious  corruption.  At 
this  time  they  are  seen  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. They  do  not  remain  quiet  when  on 
the  ground,  but  are  seen  in  incessant  motion. 
They  fly  in  an  extended  file,  or  in  transverse 
sunes,  venr  narrow,  and  of  a great  length. 
Their  flesh  is  delicate  and  much  esteemed. 
They  are  frequently  taken  in  great  quantities, 
in  the  countries  where  they  are  common,  by 
means  of  nets  variously  fabricated. 

The  GoimEN  Plover  is  the  firet  and  most 
common.  Jn  winter  it  is  very  common  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Holland.  It  is  found 
in  England  during  the  entire  year;  it  is  also 
very  abundant  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Western  Islands,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  These  plovers  strike  the  earth  with 
their  feet,  to  cause  worms,  &c.,  to  issue  from 
their  retreat.  When  they  are  seeking  for 
food,  several  of  them  act  as  sentinels,  and  on 
the  appearance  of  any  danger  set  up  a shrill 
cry,  as  a warning  to  the  others,  and  a signal 
for  flight.  These  flocks  disperse  in  the 
evening ; but  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  first 
that  awakes  gives  a cry  of  apjieal  to  the  rest, 


which  immediately  reassemble  on  this  calL 
This  cry  is  imitated  by  the  fowlers  to  draw 
these  birds  into  their  nets.  The  flesh  of 
these  birds  is  in  high  estimation. 


(^Tlie  Gudnit.) 


The  Godwits  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  foregoing.  The  woodcocks,  j)roi)erly  so 
called,  inhabit  woods.  The  snipes  live  in 
fresh- water  marshes;  but  the  godwits  prefer 
the  sea-shore.  The  pfissage  ol  the  last  into' 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  takes  place 
in  September  ; and,  for  their  short  stay,  they 
frequent  salt  marshes,  where,  like  the  snipes, 
&c.,  they  live  on  small  worms  which  they 
draw  out  of  the  mud.  Those  tvhich  are 
sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  inland  places 
have  doubtless  been  driven  there  by  the  wind. 
Maudugt,  who  observed  some  of  them  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  Parisian  markets,  in 
spring,  concluded,  and  justly,  that  they  make 
a second  passag^e  in  spring,  and  nut  that  they 
ever  nestle  on  the  French  coasts.  Tliese 
timid  birds,  whose  sight  moreove,  is  weak, 
remain  in  the  shade  during  the  daytime,  and 
it  is  only  by  evening  twilight,  or  early  dawn, 
that  they  proceed  in  search  of  food,  for  the 
discrimination  of  which  their  bill  is  particu- 
larly fitted.  Little  stones  are  sometimes 
found  in  their  gizzard  ; but  we  cannot  con- 
clude that  these  hard  substances  answer  with 
them,  us  with  the  gallin®,  for  the  trituration 
cf  their  food,  which  is  too  soft  to  require 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  rather  that  they 
have  been  taken  in  along  with  it.  Theii 
flesh  is  excellent  eating. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


(The  Water-hen.) 


THE  WATER-HEN  AND  THE  COOT. 

Before  we  enter  upon  water-fowls,  properly  so  called,  two  or  three  birds  claim 
oiir  attention,  which  seem 
to  form  the  shade  between 
the  web-footed  tribe  and 
those  of  the  crane  kind. 

These  partake  rather 
the  form  than  the  habits 
of  the  crane ; and,  though 
f^urnished  with  long  legs 
and  necks,  rather  swim 
than  wade.  They  cannot 
properly  be  called  web- 
footed' nor  yet  are  they 
entirely  destitute  ol  mern- 
branes,  which  fringe  their 
toes  on  each  side,  and 
adapt  them  for  swimming. 

The  birds  in  question  are 
the  Water-hen  and  the 

Bald  Coot.  , , • , , • 

These  birds  nave  too  near  an  amnity  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  descrip- 
tion. They  are  shaped  entirely  alike,  their  legs  are  long,  and  their  thighs  partly 
bare  • their  necks  are  proportionable,  their  wings  short,  their  bills  short  and 
fveal4  their  colour  black,  their  foreheads  bald  and  without  feathers,  and  their 
nabiis  entirely  the  same.  These,  however,  naturalists  have  thought  proper  to 
range  in  diftrent  classes,  from  very  slight  distinctions  in  their  figure.  The 
water-hen  weighs  but  fifteen  ounces ; the  coot  twenty-four.  The  bald  part  oi 
the  forehead  in  the  coot  is  black;  in  the  water-hen  it  is  of  a beautiful  pink 
colour.  The  toes  of  the  water-hen  are  edged  with  a straight  membrane  ; those 
of  the  coot  have  it  scolloped  and  broader.  ... 

The  differences  in  the  figure  are  but  slight;  and  those  in  their  manner  oi 
living  still  less.  The  history  of  the  one  vrill  serve  for  both.  As  birds  of  the 
crane  kind  are  furnished  with  long  wings,  and  easily  change  place,  the  water- 
hen,  whose  wings  are  short,  is  obliged  to  reside  entirely  near  those  places  where 
her  food  lies:  she  cannot  take  those  long  journeys  that  most  of  the  crane  kind 
are  seen  to  perform ; compelled  by  her  natural  imperfections,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  by  inclination,  she  never  leaves  the  side  of  the  pond  or  the  river  in  which 
she  seeks  for  provision.  Where  the  stream  is  salvaged  with  sedges,  or  the 
pond  edged  with  shrubby  trees,  the  water-hen  is  generally  a resident  there:  she 
seeks  her  food  along  the  grassy  banks,  and  often  alomg  the  surface  of  the  water. 
With  Shakspeare’s  Edgar,  she  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool ; 
or,  at  least,  seems  to  prefer  those  places  where  it  is  seen.  Whether  she  makes 
pond-weed  her  food,  or  hunts  among  it  for  water-insects,  which  are  found  there 
in  great  abundance,  is  not  certain.  I have  seen  them  when  pond-weed  was 
taken  out  of  their  stomach.  She  builds  her  nest  upon  low  trees  and  shrubs,  ot 
sticks  and  fibres,  by  the  water  side.  Her  egp  are  sharp  at  one  end,  white, 
with  a tincture  of  green  spotted  with  red.  She  lays  twice  or  thrice  in  a summer 
—her  young  ones  swim  the  moment  they  leave  the  egg,  pursue  their  parent, 
and  imitate  all  her  manners.  She  rears,  in  this  manner,  two  or  three  broods  lu 
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a season ; and  when  the  young  are  grown  up,  she  drives  them  off  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

As  the  coot  is  a larger  bird,  it  is  always  seen  in  larger  streams,  and  more 
remote  from  mankind.  The  water-hen  seems  to  prefer  inhabited  situations ; 
she  keeps  near  ponds,  moats,  and  pools  of  water,  near  gentlemen’s  houses  ; but 
the  coot  keeps  in  rivers,  and  among  rushy  margined  lakes.  It  there  makes  a 
nest  of  such  weeds  as  the  stream  supplies,  and  lays  them  among  the  reeds, 
floating  on  the  surface,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the  water.  The  reeds  among 
which  it  is  built  keep  it  fast ; so  that  it  is  seldom  washed  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  But  if  this  happens,  which-  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bird  sits  in  her 
nest,  like  a mariner  in  his  boat,  and  steers  with  her  legs  her  cargo  into  thr  * 
nearest  harbour : there,  having  attained  her  port,  she  continiies  to  sit  in  greJik 
tranquillity,  regardless  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  current ; and  though  the  water 
penetrates  her  nest,  she  hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet  condition.'^ 


CHAP.  I. 


* WATER-FOWL  IN  GENERAL. 

In  settling  the  distinctions  among  the  othei  classes  of  bird^,  there  was  some 
difficulty  ; one  tribe  encroached  so  nearly  upon  the  nature  and  habitudes  of 
another  that  it  was  not  easy  to  draw  the  hne  which  kept  them  asunder:  but  in 
water-fowl  nature  has  marked  them  for  us  by  a variety  of  indelible  characters  , 
so  that  it  would  be  almost  as  unlikely  to  mistake  a land-fowl  for  one  adapted 
for  living  and  swiniming  among  the  waters  as  a fish  for  a bird. 

The  first  great  distinction  in  this  class  appears  in  the  toes,  which  are  webbed 
together  for  swimming.  As  their  toes  are  webbed  in  the  most  convenient 
manner,  so  are  their  legs  also  made  most  fitly  for  swift  progression  in  the  water. 
The  shortness  of  the  legs,  in  tlie  web-footed  kinds,  renders  them  as  unfit  for 
walking  on  land,  as  it  qualifies  them  for  swimming  in  their  natural  element. 


* The  Rails. — As  bearing  some  affinity 
to  this  genus  of  birds,  we  may  here  notice 
the  Rails,  so  called  from  the  rattling  sound 
of  their  cry.  These  birds,  which  remain 
during  the  day  concealed  in  the  grass,  seek 
their  food,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  reeds 
and  plants  of  marshes  and  meadows.  They 
fly  very  far,  and  walk  with  great  agility. 
They  never  go  in  families  or  flocks.  Tliey 
raise  their  necks  like  hens  when  they  are 
disturbed;  and  the  young  quit  the  nest  im- 
mediately after  birth,  and  seize,  of  their  own 
accord,  the  food  which  is  indicated  to  them 
by  the  mother.  To  the  land-rail,  or  corn- 
crake, these  remarks  are  not,  perhaps,  appli- 
cable in  all  res^iects. 

Lanu-kails. — In  the  more  southern  coun- 
tries this  is  a bird  of  passage.  It  arrives 
among  us,  and  in  France,  about  April  or 
May,  and  disappears  in  the  commencement 
of  October.  By  its  short  and  sharp  cry — 
crik,  crik,  we  recognise  its  return.  On  ap- 
proaching the  quarter  wheuce  the  cry  jiro- 


ceeds,  the  sound  is  not  discontinued,  but 
heard  a little  farther  on,  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  bird,  which  can  fly  away  but  with 
difficulty,  running  with  extreme  swiftness 
tlirough  the  tufted  grass.  In  consequence  of 
the  coincidence  between  the  return  and  de- 
parture of  the  quails  and  this  bird,  the  latter 
has  been  sometimes  deemed  the  conductor 
of  the  former.  These  birds  are  insectivorous 
when  young;  but  the  adult  add  grains,  &c., 
of  various  kinds,  to  their  aliment. 

Water-rails.  — These  birds  run  along 
stagnant  waters  as  fast  as  the  corn-crake 
does  over  fields.  Sometimes,  instead  of  tra- 
versing the  water  by  swimming,  it  sustains 
itself  on  the  broad  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
Its  food  consists  in  insects,  snails,  shrimps, 
&c.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  midst  of  plants, 
by  the  side  of  ponds  and  streams,  and  the 
female  lays  from  six  to  ten  yellowish  eggs. 
The  flesh  of  this  bird  has  a marshy  taste, 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  in  some  estima- 
tion. 
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riieir  stay,  therefore,  upon  land  is  but  short  and  transitory  ; and  they  seldom 
venture  to  breed  far  from  tlie  sides  of  those  waters  where  they  usually  remain. 
In  their  breeding  seasons,  their  young  are  brought  up  by  the  water-side  • and 
they  are  covered  with  a warm  down,  to  fit  them  for  the  coldness  of  their  situ- 
ation. 

All  water-fow'l  naturally  fall  into  three  distinctions.  Those  of  the  Gull  kind, 
that,  with  long  legs  and  round  bills,  fly  along  the  surface  to  seize  their  prey. 
Those  of  the  Penguin  kind,  that,  with  round  bills,  legs  hid  in  the  abdomen, 
and  short  wings,  dive  after  their  prey  ; and,  thirdly,  those  of  the  Goose  kind, 
with  flat,  broad  bills,  that  lead  harmless  lives,  and  chiefly  subsist  upon  insects 
•and  vegetables. 

I'hese  are  not  speculative  distinctions,  made  up  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
system  ; but  they  are  strongly  and  evidently  marked  by  Nature.  The  Gull 
kind  are  active  and  rapacious ; constantly,  except  when  they  breed,  keeping 
upon  the  wing;  fitted  for  a life  of  rapine,  with  sharp  straight  bills  for  piercing, 
or  hooked  at  the  end  for  holding  their  fishy  prey.  In  this  class  we  may  rank 
the  Albatross,  the  Cormorant,  the  Gannet  or  Soland  Goose,  the  Shag,  the 
Frigate  Bird,'the  Great  Brown  Gull,  and  all  the  lesser  tribe  of  gulls  and  sea- 
swallows. 

The  Penguin  kind,  with  appetites  as  voracious,  bills  as  sharp,  and  equally 
eager  for  prey,  are  yet  unqualified  to  obtain  it  by  flight.  Their  wings  are  short, 
and  their  bodies  large  and  heavy,  so  that  they  can  neither  run  nor  fly.  But 
they  are  formed  for  diving  in  a very  peculiar  manner.  1'heir  feet  are  placed  so 
far  backward,  and  their  legs  so  hid  in  the  abdomen,  that  the  slightest  stroke 
sends  them  head  foremost  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  To  this  class  we  may 
refer  the  Penguin,  the  Auk,  the  Skout,  the  Sea-turtle,  the  Bottle-nose,  and  the 
Loon. 

'I'he  Goose  kind  are  easily  distinguishable,  by  their  flat,  broad  bills,  covered 
with  a skin ; and  their  manner  of  feeding,  which  is  mostly  up^on  vegetables.  In 
this  class  we  may  place  the  Swan,  the  Goose,  the  Duck,  the  Teal,  the  Widgeon, 
and  all  their  numerous  varieties. 

In  describing  the  birds  of  these  three  classes,  1 will  put  the  most  remarkable 
of  each  class  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  give  their  separate 
history  : then,  after  having  described  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  the  more  ordinary 
sorts  will  naturally  fall  in  a body,  and  come  under  a general  description,  behind 
their  leaders.  But  before  1 offer  to  pursue  this  methodical  arrangement,  I must 
give  the  history  of  a bird  that,  from  the  singularity  of  its  conformation,  seems 
allied  to  no  species,  and  should,  therefore,  be  separately  described — 1 mean  the 
Pelican. 
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THE  PELICAN 


'Phu  Pelican  of  Africa  is  much  larger  in  the  body  tlian  a swan,  and  somewiiat 
of  the  same  shape  and 
colour.  * its  four  toes 
are  all  webbed  together ; 
and  its  neck,  in  some 
measure  resembles  that 
of  a swan  ; but  that  sin* 
gidaritv  in  which  it  differs 
from  all  other  birds  is  in 
the  bill  and  the  great 
pouch  underneath,  which 
are  wonderful,  and  de- 
mattd  a distinct  descrip- 
tion. This  enormous  bill 
is  tifteen  inches  from  the 
point  to  (he  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  a good 
way  back  behind  the 
e\es.  At  the  base  of  the 

bill  is  somewhat  greenish,  (Tim  Pslkan.) 

but  varies  towards  the 

end,  being  of  a reddish  blue.  It  is  very  thick  in  the  beginning,  but  tapers  off 
to  the  end,  where  it  hooks  downwards.  The  under-chap  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary ; for  to  the  lower  ed^es  of  it  hang  a bag,  reaching  the  whole  length  of 
the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  Sfleen  quarts  of 
water.  This  bag  the  bird  has  a power  of  wrinkling  up  into  the  hollow  of  the 
under-chap  ; but  by  opening  the  bill,  and  puttiug  one’s  hand  down  into  the 
bag,  it  may  be  distended  at  pleasure.  The  skin  of  which  it  is  formed  will  then 
be  seen  of  a blueish  ash-colour,  with  many  tibres  and  veins  running  over  its 
surface.  It  is  not  covered  with  feathers,  but  a short  downy  substance,  as 
smooth  and  eis  soft  as  satin,  and  is  attached  all  along  the  under  edges  of  the 
chap,  to  be  fixed  backward^  to  the  neck  of  the  bird  by  proper  ligaments,  and 
reaches  near  half  way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty  it  is  not  seen;  but  when 
the  bird  has  fished  with  success,  it  is  then  incredible  to  what  an  extent  it  is  olten 
seen  dilated ; for  the  first  thing  tlie  pelican  does  in  fishing  is  to  fill  up  the  bag  ; 
and  then  it  returns  to  digest  its  burtnen  at  leisure.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to 
its  widest  extent,  a person  may  run  his  head  into  the  bird’s  mouth,  and  conceal 
it  in  this  monstrous  pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  singular  purposes. 


• Tub  Pelican. — “ This  bird,”  says  Buf- 
fon,  “ would  be  the  largest  of  water-birds, 
were  not  the  body  of  the  albatross  more  thick, 
and  the  legs  of  the  flamingo  so  much  longer. 
Its  ueck- pouch  is  capable  of  containing 
twenty  pints,  or  more,  of  water,  which  caused 
it  to  be  called  by  the  Egyptians  River  Camel, 
and  it  swallows  into  this  sack,  in  a single 
fishing,  as  much  fish  as  would  serve  for  the 
repas/  jf  six  men.”  It  must  appear  sur- 
prising that  a bird  of  such  vast  dimensions, 
''it  is  so  .etiines  six  feet  long,  from  point  of 
bill  to  end  of  tail,  and  twelve  teet  from  wiug- 
tij)  to  wing-tip,)  should  be  able  to  fly  with  as 


much  facility  as  it  swims ; but  its  entire  ske- 
leton does  not  weigh  a pound  and  a half ; 
and  its  bones  are  so  slight,  that  they  are  even 
transparent.  Moreover,  a fact  observed  by 
Lory  on  the  communication  of  air  even  into 
the  bones  and  the  tubes  of  the  feathers  in 
birds,  has  been  verified,  in  a more  especial 
manner,  on  the  pelicans,  by  Mery,  who  has 
proved  the  immense  quantity  of  air  contained 
under  the  skin,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
This  evidently  contributes  to  augment  the 
volume  of  the  boily  without  increasing  the 
weight,  and  to  render  the  action  of  flight  mon> 
easy. 
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Siioh  is  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  which  is  a natixe  of  Africa 
and  America.  The  pelican  was  once  also  known  in  Europe,  particular!)  in 
Russia  ; but  it  seems  to  have  deserted  our  coa.sts.^  This  is  the  bird  of  which 
so  many  fabulous  accounts  have  been  propaj?ated  . such  as, its  feeding  its  )oung 
with  its  own  blood,  and  its  carrying  a provision  of  water  for  them  in  its  great 
reservoir  in  the  desert.f  But  the  absurdity  of  the  first  account  answers  itself; 
and  as  for  the  latter,  the  pelican  uses  its  bag  for  very  different  purposes  than 
that  of  filling  it  with  water. 

Its  amazing  pouch  ma"  be  considered  as  analagous  to  the  crop  in  other  bird.s, 
with  this  difference,  that  theirs  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  so  this  is 
placed  at  the  top.  Thus,  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  macerate  their  food  for 
their  young  in  their  crops,  and  then  supply  them,  so  the  pelican  supplies  its 
young  by  a more  ready  contrivance,  and  macerates  their  food  in  its  bill,  or 
stores  it  for  its  own  particular  sustenance. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giving  this  bird  admirable  qualifies 
and  parental  affections : struck,  perhaps,  with  its  extraordinary  figure,  they  were 
willing  to  supply  it  with  as  extraordinary  appetites ; and  having  found  it  with  a 
large  reservoir,  they  were  pleased  with  turning  it  to  the  most  tender  and 

Earental  uses.  But  the  truth  is,  the  pelican  is  a very  heavy,  sluggish,  voracious 
ird,  and  very  ill-fitted  to  take  those  flights,  or  to  make  those  cautious  provi- 
sions for  a distant  time,  which  we  have  been  told  they  do.  Father  Labat,  who 
seems  to  have  studied  their  manners  with  great  exactness,  has  given  us  a niimilc 
history  of  this  bird,  as  found  in  America  ; and  from  him  1 will  borrow  mine. 

The  pelican,  says  Labat,  has  strong  wings,  furnished  with  thick  plumage  of 
an  ash  colour,  as  are  the  rest  of  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body.  Its  eyes  are 
very  small,  when  compared  to  the  size  of  its  head ; there  is  a sadness  in  its 
countenance,  and  its  whole  air  is  melancholy.  It  is  as  dull  and  reluctant  in  its 
motions  as  the  flamingo  is  sprightly  and  active.  It  i.s  slow  of  flight ; and  when 
it  rises  to  fly,  performs  it  with  difficulty  and  labour.  Nothing,  as  it  would  seem, 
but  the  spur  of  necessity  could  make  these  birds  change  their  situation,  or 
induce  them  to  ascend  into  the  air;  hut  they  must  either  starve  or  fly. 

They  are  torpid  and  inactive  to  the  last  degree,  so  that  nothing  can  exceed 
their  indolence  but  their  gluttony  ; it  is  only  from  the  stimulations  of  hunger 
that  they  are  excited  to  labour;  for  otherwise  they  would  continue  always  in 
fixed  repose.  When  they  have  raised  themselves  above  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  tliey  turn  their  head  with  one  eye  downw'ards,  and 
continue  to  fly  in  that  posture.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  a fish  sufficiently'  near 
the  surface,  they  dart  down  upon  it  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  seize  it  with 
unerring  certainty,  and  store  it  up  in  their  pouch.  They  then  rise  again,  though 
not  without  great  labour,  and  continue  hovering  and  fishing,  with  their  head  on 
one  side  as  before. 

This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort  and  industry  till  their  bag  is  full, 
and  then  they  fly  to  land  to  devour  and  digest  at  leisure  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  This,  however,  it  would  appear  they  are  not  long  performing ; for 
towards  night  they  have  another  hungry  call ; and  they  again  reluctantly  go  to 
labour.  At  night,  when  their  fishing  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the  day  crowned 
with  success,  these  lazy  birds  retire  a little  way  from  the  shore,  and,  though 
with  the  webbed  feet  and  clumsy  figure  of  a goose,  they  )|’ill  be  contented  to 
perch  no  where  but  upon  trees  among  the  light  and  airy  tenants  of  the  forest. 
There  they  take  their  repose  for  the  night ; and  often  spend  a great  part  of  the 
day,  except  such  times  as  they  are  fishing,  sitting  in  dismal  solemnity,  and  as  it 


* Natitb  Of. — These  birds  are  somewhat 
rare  in  European  cabinets,  and  in  the  old 
continent ; they  appertain  more  to  warm  than 
cold  climates ; the  are  very  common  in  Africa, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gam- 
bia; where  the  negroes  call  them  Fokko ; 
on  the  coasts  of  Angola,  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Ouinva — at  Madagascar,  Siam,  and  China — 


in  the  Sundas,  Phillippine,  and  Manilla 
Islands.  They  have  also  been  met  with  in 
America,  from  the  Antilles,  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  as  far 
as  Louisiana  and  Hudson’s  Bay,  also  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Australia. 

t I.ike  fabled  bird,  that  mjstic  lives. 

Ou  that  dsath-stroua  iU  botoB  gives. 
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voiild  Beem  Lalf  asleep.  Their  attitude  is,  ■with  the  head  resting  upon  their 
great  bag,  and  that  resting  upon  their  breast.  There  they  remain  withcut 
motion,  or  once  changing  their  situation,  till  the  calls  ot  hunger  break  their 
repose,  and  till  they  tind  it  indispensably  necessary  to  fill  their  magazine  lor  a 
Iresh  meal.  Thus  their  life  is  spent  between  sleeping  and  eating  ; and  our 
outhor  adds,  that  they  are  as  foul  as  they  are  voracitus,  os  they  are  eirery 
moment  ■voiuing  excrements  in  heaps  as  large  as  one’s  fist.* 

The  same  indolent  habits  seem  to  attend  them  even  in  preparing  for  incuba- 
tion, and  defending  their  young  when  excluded.  The  lemale  makes  no  pre- 
paration for  her  nest,  nor  seems  to  chfose  any  place  in  pielerence  to  lay  in  ; 
but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare  gjpund  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  and  there 
continues  to  hatch  them.  Attached  to  the  place,  without  any  desire  of  defending 
her  eggs  or  her  young,  she  tamely  sits  and  suffers  them  to  be  taken  from  under 
her.  Now  and  then  she  just  ventures  to  peck,  or  to  cry  out  when  a person 
offers  o beat  her  off.  , • , • 

Gesner  tells  us  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  had  a tame  pelican  which  lived 
for  ab  ve  eighty  years,  and  that  always  attended  his  army  on  their  march.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind,  and  had  a daily  allowance  by  tlie  emperor’s 
orders.  As  another  proof  of  tho  gl'eat  age  to  which  the  pelican  lives,  Aldro- 
vaudus  makes  mention  of  one  of  these  birds  that  was  kept  several  years  at 
Mechlin,  and  was  verily  believed  to  be  fifty  years  old.  NVe  often  see  these 
birds  at  onr  shows  about  town. 
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THE  ALBATROSS,  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  GULL 

KIND. 


Though  this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  birds  of  Africa 
America,  yet  we  have  but  few  accounts  to  enlighten  ils  in  its  history.  I he 
figure  of  the  bird  is  thus  described  by  Edwards  : ‘^The  body  is  rather  larger 
than  that  of  a pelican  ; and  its  ’wings,  when  extended,  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  bill,  v/hich  is  six  inches'  long,  is  yellowish,  and  terminates  in  a crooked 
poin  . The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a bright  brown ; the  back  is  of  a dirty,  deep. 


* Habits — Economt.  — A singularity, 
which  the  pelican  partakes  in  common  ■with 
many  palmated  birds,  is  that  of  perching  on 
trees  but  it  does  not  nestle  there,  but  con- 
structs on  the  ground  a nest,  a foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  furnished  internally  with 
soft  plants,  in  which  the  female  lays  two, 
three,  or  four  white  eggs,  pretty  like  those  of 
a swan,  and  of  equal  size  at  bi^h  ends. 

T‘  e flesh  of  the  pelican  was  forbidden  to 
the  J ews,  as  unclean : a prohibition  almost 
unn  cessaiy,  from  its  ill  taste  and  marshy 
odo  r.  It  may,  however,  be  used  for  its  oil, 
and  has  been  in  request  in  America  for  that 
reason.  The  pouches  of  these  birds  have 
also  been  used  to  hold  tobacco  ; and  this 
skin,  when  iJressed,  becomes,  it  is  said,  as 
soft  as  that  of  a lamb.  Shot  pouches, 
■ailers’  caps,  &c.,  are  also  made  of  it,  and  the 


fishermen  of  the  Nile  make  vessels  of  it  to 
empty  their  boats  of  the  water,  preserving 
the  bones  of  tho  jaw. 

It  is  said  that  the  pelican  of  Europe  is  not 
subject  to  a double  moulting;  the  young, 
however,  difi'er  much  from  the  old,  and  do 
not  assume  the  plumage  of  the  adult  for 
many  years.  There  is  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  sexes. 

The  individuals  which  are  reared  in  capti- 
vity cat  rats  and  other  small  mamifera ; and 
they  snap  up  and  eat  apart  the  pieces  which 
are  thrown  to  them.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
possible  to  employ  these  birds  in  fisdiing,  as 
the  Chinese  do  the  corvorant ; and,  in  fact, 
Pere  Labat  informs  us  that  the  savages  of 
the  Western  Islands  have  succeeded  in  doing 
tlfis. 
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spotted  brown;  and  the  belly  and  under  the  wings  is  white  ; the  toes^  which 
are  webbed,  are  of  a llesh-colour.” 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  climates,  and  also  beyond  them  as 
far  as  the  Streights  of  Magellan  in  the  South  Seas.*^  It  is  one  of  the  most 


• Remarks  on  the  Albatross.  — The 
ocean  has  its  own  peculiar  birds  as  well  as 
the  land.  Compelled  to  traverse  incessantly 
its  solitudes  to  obtain  their  subsistence,  they 
are  endowed  with  a wonderful  jiower  of  flight, 
so  that  in  a few  hours  they  are  able  to  cross 
immense  distances,  and  to  betake  themselves 
to  those  places  to  which  their  instinct  directs 
them.  Among  these  numerous  tribes  there 
exists  distinctions  of  manners  as  decided  as 
the  physical  characters  by  which  they  are 
classified  ; and  this  induces  us  to  give  the 
name  of  Birds  of  the  Ocean)  oiseaux  pela- 
giens),  properly  so  called,  to  the  petrels  and 
the  albatrosses.  The  former  are  found  in 
every  sea,  under  every  meridian,  and  in 
almost  every  latitude.  Except  the  short  time 
which  they  devote  to  rearing  their  young,  all 
the  rest  of  their  life  is  occupied  in  traversing 
the  ocean,  and  laboriously  seeking  in  the 
midst  of  storms,  a scanty  sustenance,  almost 
as  soon  digested  as  procured ; which  seems 
to  place  them  under  subjection  to  a single 
duty,  that  of  obtaining  nourishment. 

Boobies  {Su/a  Bassana),NoAd\e»(Ster7ta), 
Men  of  War  Birds  (Pelecanus  Aquilus,  L.), 
and  Tropic  Birds  (^Phaeton  erubesce7is) — 
although  they  occasionally  take  long  flights 
over  the  sea,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
Birds  of  the  Ocean  : they  simply  make  excur- 
sions ; and  preferring  their  lonely  cliff's  to  the 
rocking  of  the  waves,  they  generally  return 
to  them  every  evening. 

The  discrimination  of  the  several  species 
of  albatross  has  becom^a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  from  the  many  different  names 
that  successive  travellers  have  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  from  the  difference  between  the 
sexes,  as  well  as  from  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  same  individual  at  different  ages 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  greatest  number  of  albatrosses  are 
met  with  between  the  S5th  and  59th  parallel 
of  latitude;  and  probably  in  that  direction 
they  may  have  no  boundary  but  the  polar  ice. 
Although  they  are  to  be  met  with  over  the 
whole  of  this  vast  space,  there  are  some 
places  for  which  they  have  a preference,  and 
in  which  they  are  found  in  greater  numbers 
than  elsewhere.  They  are  most  abundant 
about  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope  and  about 
Cape  Horn,  and  both  these  places  are  well 
known  to  be  almost  constantly  the  scenes  of 
very  violent  storms.  Tlie  petrels  are  jnore 
numerous,  and  more  widely  diff'used,  since 
they  are  to  be  met  with  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  they  vary  veiy  much  in  siie.  The  alba- 
tross is  distinguishable  by  its  great  size ; 
but  oue  siHJcies  of  the  iiettcl  'J’rocellaria 


gigantea)  is  nearly  as  large,  while  another 
species  is  as  different  from  this  as  a sparrow 
from  a goose. 

It  is  certain  that  fish  do  serve  for  food  to 
the  albatross  and  petrel,  although  they  were 
never  seen  pursuing  the  flying-fish,  which  are 
said  to  fall  a prey  to  them  when  they  leave 
the  deep,  and,  betaking  themselves  to  their 
wings  to  avoid  the  enemy  in  the  water,  only 
encounter  a new  danger  in  the  albatross  ; 
nor  were  any  remains,  either  of  these  or  of 
the  mollusca — which,  as  it  were,  cover  the.se 
seas,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
one  of  these  birds  for  a whole  day — ever 
fpund  in  their  stomachs.  We  have  seen 
them  surrounded  with  Sea-blubbers,  Physa- 
lis,  Salpae,  &c.,  but  these  afforded  them  no 
nourishment ; they  invariably  sought  other 
food.  This  was  not  the  case  with  cuttlefish 
and  calmars,  fragments  of  which  were  con- 
stantly  found  in  their  stomachs. 

One  circumstance  which  could  not  escajie 
notice  during  our  long  voyages,  is  the  habit 
— we  should  almost  say  the  necessity — which 
these  birds  are  under  of  frequenting  rough 
seas.  I’he  tempest  itself  does  not  alarm 
them ; and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  most 
furiously,  they  may  be  seen  wheeling  about 
without  appearing  at  all  affected  by  it. — 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  face  of  the 
ocean  is  smoothed  by  a calm,  they  fly  to 
other  regions,  again  to  appear  with  the  return 
of  winds  and  storms.  No  doubt  the  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  agitation  of  the  waves 
brings  to  their  surface  those  marine  animals 
which  serve  for  food  to  these  birds.  It  is 
from  the  same  reason  that  they  keep  near 
the  eddying  and  disturbance  occasioned  by 
the  passing  of  a vessel  through  the  water. 
This  design  was  clearly  demonstrated  to  us 
when  approaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  were  accompanied  by  a gmat  number  of 
small  petrels,  of  the  size  of  kingfishers,  who 
were  busy  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  a line  of  exactly  the  width  of  our  track. 
None  were  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  We 
took  great  care  that  nothing  should  be  thrown 
from  the  corvette,  and  yet  we  saw  them  every 
instant  darling  their  bills  into  the  water  to 
seize  some  object  which  we  were  unable  to 
distinguish. 

The  duration,  the  rapidity,  the  strength, 
and  the  manner  of  flight  of  these  birds  in 
general,  has  been  a subject  of  study  and 
astonishment  to  us.  Their  agility  in  casting 
themselves,  like  a harpoon,  on  their  jirey,  in 
raising  it  with  their  beak,  their  activity  in 
striking  the  backs  of  the  waves  with  their 
foot,  or  in  tza  miag  long  unsteady 
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Serce  and  formidable  of  the  aquatic  tribe,  not  only  living  upon  fish,  but  also 
such  small  water  fowl  as  it  can  take  by  surprise.  It  preys,  as  all  the  gull-kind 
do,  upon  tlie  wing,  and  chiefly  pursues  the  flying-fish,  that  are  forced  from  the 
»ea  by  the  dolphins.  The  ocean  in  that  part  of  the  world  presents  a very 
different  appearance  from  the  seas  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  In  our  seas 
we  see  nothing  but  a dreary  expanse,  ruffled  by  winds,  and  seemingly  forsaken 
by  every  class  of  animated  nature.  But  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  distant 
southern  latitudes  beyond  them,  are  all  alive  with  birds  and  fishes,  pursuing 
and  pursued.  Every  various  species  of  the  gull  kind  are  there  seen  hovering 
on  the  wing,  at  a thousand  miles’  distance  from  the  shore.  TTie  flying-fish  are 
every  moment  rising  to  escape  from  their  pursuers  of  the  deep,  only  to 
encounter  equal  dangers  in  the  air.  Just  as  they  rise,  the  dolphin  is  seen  to 
dart  after  them,  but  generally  in  vain  ; the  gull  has  more  frequent  success,  and 
often  takes  them  at  their  rise ; while  the  albatross  pursues  the  gull,  and  obliges 
it  to  relinquish  its  prey : so  that  the  whole  horizon  presents  but  one  living 
picture  of  rapacity  and  evasion. 

But  though  this  bird  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  tyrants  of  the  deep,  there 
are  some  associations  which  even  tyrants  themselves  form,  to  which  they  are 
induced  either  by  caprice  or  necessity.  The  albatross  seems  to  have  a peculiar 
affection  for  the  penguin,  and  a pleasure  in  its  society.  They  are  always  seen 
to  choose  the  same  places  of  breeding  : some  distant,  uninhabited  island,  where 
the  ground  slants  to  the  sea,  as  the  penguin  is  not  formed  either  for  flying  or 
climbing.  In  such  places  their  nests  are  seen  together,  as  if  they  stood  in  need 
of  mutual  assistance  and  protection.  Captain  Hunt,  who  for  some  time  com- 
manded at  our  settlement  upon  Falkland  Islands,  assures  me,  that  he  was 
often  amazed  at  the  union  preserved  between  these  birds,  and  the  regularity 


ridges,  where  sometimes  the  only  spectacle 
which  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean  had  to  offer 

to  IIS. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  these 
jialmijiedes  (web- footed  birds)  is,  that  their 
flight  is  eflected  almost  entirely  "by  sailing  as 
it  were  through  the  air.  If  they  do  some 
times  flap  their  wings,  it  is  in  order  to  raise 
themselves  more  quickly  ; but  such  instances 
are  rare.  In  the  albatross,  which  was  prin- 
cijially  remarked  upon,  both  from  its  great 
size  and  from  its  approaching  nearer  to  the 
ships,  it  was  observed  that  their  long  wings 
were  concave  underneath,  and  that  they  did 
not  show  any  apparent  vibration  in  whatever 
position  the  bird  might  be ; whether  when 
skimming  the  surface  of  the  wave  they  regu- 
lated their  flight  by  its  undulations,  or  when 
rising  into  the  air  they  described  wide  cir- 
cles around  the  vessel. 

Land  birds  of  prey  who  fly  in  this  way 
without  moving  their  wings,  are  generally 
descending  towards  the  earth  when  they 
adopt  this  mode  of  flight ; while  the  petrel 
and  the  albatross  easily  raise  themselves  up 
into  the  air,  turn  quickly  round  by  means  of 
their  tail,  and  go  on  in  the  face  of  the 
higliest  wind  without  their  progress  appear- 
iiig  to  be  at  all  diminished  by  its  force,  and 
without  any  apparent  motion  being  imparted 
to  their  wings.  But  still  we  must  admit 
that  sumo  impulse  is  given  to  the  air  which 
sustains  them — although  we  cannot  perceive 
it,  it  is  true,  since  it  probably  is  exerted  at 
the  end  of  very  long  levers  (at  the  extremities 


of  their  wings) ; for,  otherwise,  we  cannot 
conceive  how  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
animal  is  accomplished.  The  exceedingly 
long  wings  which  many  of  these  birds  pos- 
sess, spoil  the  beauty  of  their  figure  wheu 
closed,  as  they  produce  a thickness  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  It  is  when  flying 
that  they  display  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage ; and  they  are  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  strength  to  enable  them  to  jicr- 
form  their  flights.  When  in  59°  south  lati- 
tude, where  there  is  scarcely  any  night  as 
long  as  the  sun  is  under  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, v/e  have  seen  the  same  petrels  sailing 
on  the  wing  several  days  together  without 
interruption.  The  petrels  do  not  dive  after 
their  food,  but  if  it  lies  only  at  a certain 
depth,  they  endeavour  to  seize  it  by  forcing 
part  of  their  body  under  water. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that 
the  mere  presence  of  these  birds  is  not  a sure 
sign  of  the  approach  of  land. 

With  respect  to  the  incubation  of  these 
pelagic  birds,  the  French  naturalists  observe 
that  the  petrels  flock  in  immense  numbers  to 
the  “ Isles  Malouines,”  along  the  shores  of 
which  their  eggs  are  deposited  in  such 
abundance  as  to  be  a source  of  subsistence 
to  the  seamen  employed  in  the  seal  fishery. 
They  were  also  informed  that  these  birds 
airange  their  eggs  with  much  order,  and, 
living  as  it  were  in  a republic,  exercise  by 
turns  the  function  of  incubation  in  tliis  kind 
of  temporary  establishment. 
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with  which  they  built  together.  In  tliat  bleak  and  desolate  spot,  where  the 
birds  had  long  continued  undisturbed  possessors,  and  no  way  dreaded  the 
encroachments  of  men,  they  seemed  to  make  their  abode  as  comfortable  a.s  they 
expected  it  to  be  lasting.  They  were  seen  to  build  with  an  amazing  degree  ol 
uniformity  ; their  nests  covering  fields  by  thousands,  and  resembling  a regular 
plantation.  In  the  middle,  on  high^  the  albatross  raised  its  nest,  on  heath  sticks 
and  long  grass,  about  two  feet  above  the  surface  : round  this  the  penguins 
made  their  lower  settlements,  rather  in  holes  in  the  ground ; and  most  usually 
eight  penguins  to  one  albatross.  Nothing  is  a stronger  proof  of  Buffon’s  fine 
observation,  that  the  presence  of  man  not  only  destroys  the  society  of  meaner 
animals,  but  their  instincts  also.  These  nests  are  now,  I am  told,  totally 
destroyed ; the  society  is  broken  up,  and  albatross  and  penguin  have  gone  to 
breed  upon  more  desert  shores,  in  greater  security. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  CORMORANT. 

The  Cormorant  is  about  the  size  of  a large  Muscovy  duck,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  birds  of 
tliis  kind,  by  its  four  toes  being  united 
by  membranes  together : and  by  the 
middle  toe  being  toothed  or  notched 
like  a saw,  to  assist  it  in  holding  its 
fishy  prey.  The  head  and  neck  of  this 
bird  are  of  a sooty  blackness  ; and  the 
body  thick  and  heavy,  more  inclining 
in  figure  to  that  of  the  goose  than  the 
gull.  The  bill  is  straight,  till  near  the 
end,  where  the  upper  chap  bends  into 
a hook. 

But  notwithstanding  the  seeming 
heaviness  of  its  make,  there  are  few 
birds  more  powerfully  predaceous.  As 
soon  as  the  winter  approaches,  they 
are  seen  dispersed  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  ascending  up  the  mouths  of  fresh- 
water rivers,  carrying  destruction  to  all 
the  finny  tribe.  They  are  most  remark- 
ably voracious,  and  have  a most  sudden 
digestion.  Their  appetite  is  for  ever  craving,  and  never  satisfied.  This  gnawing 
sensation  may  probably  be  increased  by  the  great  quantity  of  small  worms  that 
fill  their  intestines,  and  which  their  unceasing  gluttony  contributes  to  engender. 

Thus  formed  with  the  grossest  appetites,  this  unclean  bird  has  the  most  rank 
and  disagreeable  smell,  and  is  more  foetid  than  even  carrion,  yvhen  in  its  most 
healthful  state.  Its  form,  says  an  ingenious  modern,  is  disagreeable  ; its  voice 
is  hoarse  and  croaking  ; and  all  its  qualities  obscene.  No  wonder  then  that 
Milton  should  make  Satan  personate  this  bird,,  when  he  sent  him  upon  the 
basest  purposes,  to  survey  with  pain  the  beauties  of  paradise,  and  to  sit  devising 
death  on  the  tree  of  life.  (^)  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  of  our  poet,  that 
the  making  a water-fowl  perch  on  a tree,  implied  no  great  acquaintance  with 

(g)  Vide  Pennant’s  Zoology,  p.  477- 
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t e history  of  nature.  In  vindication  of  Milto  i,  Aristotle  expressly  says,  that 
the  cormorant  is  the  (^y  water-fowl  that  sits  on  trees,  v W e have  already  seen 
the  pelican  of  this  number ; and  the  cormorant’s  toes  seem  as  fit  for  perching^ 
upon  trees  as  for  swimming ; so  that  our  epic  bard  seems  to  be  as  deeply  versed 
in  natural  history  as  in  criticism. 

Indeed,  this  bird  seems  to  be  of  a multiform  nature ; and  wherever  fish  are 
to  be  found,  watches  their  migrations.  It  is  seen  as  well  by  land  as  sea  • it 
fishes  in  fresh-water  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ; it  builds  in  the 
CiiHs  of  rocks,  as  well  as  on  trees  ; and  preys  not  only  in  the  day-time,  but  by 
night.  ■ 

Its  indefatigable  nature,  and  its  great  power  in  catching  fish,  were  probably 
the  motives  that  induced  some  nations  to  breed  this  bird  up  tame,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fishing ; and  Willughby  assures  us,  it  was  once  used  in  England  for 
that  purpose. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  cormorant  is  the  best  fisher  of  all  birds  ; and  though  fat 
and  heavy  with  the  quantity  it  devours,  is  nevertheless  generally  upon  the  wing. 
The  great  activity  with  which  it  pursues,  and  from  a vast  height  drops  down  to 
dive  after  its  prey,  offers  one  of  the  most  amusing  spectacles  to  those  who  stand 
upon  a cliff  on  the  shore.  This  large  bird  is  seldom  seen  in  the  air,  but  where 
there  are  fish  below ; but  then  they  must  be  near  the  surface,  before  it  will 
venture  to  souse  upon  them.  If  they  are  at  a depth  beyond  wliat  tlie  impetus  of 
its  flight  makes  the  cormorant  capable  of  diving  to,  they  certainly  escape  him  , 
for  this  bird  cannot  move  so  fast  under  water  as  the  fish  can  swim.  It  seldom, 
however,  makes  an  unsuccessful  dip  ; and  is  often  seen  rising  heavily,  with  a 
fish  larger  than  it  can  readily  devont  It  sometimes  also  happens  that  (he 
coiTOorant  has  caught  the  fish  by  the  ail ; and  consequently  the  fins  prevent  its 
being  easily  swallowed  in  that  posiuon.  In  this  case,  the  bird  is  seen  to  toss  its 
prey  above  its  head,  and  very  dexterously  to  catch  it,  when  descending,  by  the 
proper  end,  and  so  swallow  it  with  ease.f 


* Th*  Chotese  Corvorant. — The  follow, 
ing  account  of  this  bird  is  the  most  authentic 
of  any  that  has  yet  been  given  us  : — “ The 
embassy  had  not  proceeded  far  on  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  Imperial  Canal,  when  they 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  a place  where  the 
Leu-tze,  or  famed  fishing-bird  of  China,  is 
bred,  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  supplying 
his  owner  with  fish  in  great  abundance.  It 
is  a species  of  the  pelican,  resembling  the 
common  corvorant ; but  on  a specimen  being 
submitted  to  Dr.  Shaw,  he  has  distinguished 
it  in  the  following  terms : Brown  pelican,  or 
corvorant,  with  white  throat  j the  body  whitish 
beneath ; the  tail  rounded ; the  irides  blue ; 
the  bill  yellow.  On  a large  lake  close  to  this 
part  of  the  canal,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
are  thousands  of  small  boats  and  rafts  built 
entirely  for  this  species  of  fishing.  On  each 
boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a dozen  birds,  which, 
at  a signal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  the 
water ; and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  fish  with  which  they  re- 
turn grasped  within  their  bills.  They  appear 
to  be  so  well  trained,  that  it  did  not  require 
either  ring  or  cord  about  their  throats  to  pre- 
vent them  firoen  swallowing  any  portion  of 
their  prey,  except  what  their  master  was 
pleased  to  return  to  them  for  encouragement 
and  food.  The  boat  used  by  these  fishermen 
is  of  a remarkably  light  make,  and  is  often 
carried  to  the  lake,  together  with  the  fishing- 


birds,  by  the  men  who  are  there  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  it.” — Sir  Georob  Staunton. 

Corvorants  are  common  on  many  of  our 
sea-coasts,  building  their  nests  on  the  highest 
trees  of  the  cliflFs  that  hang  over  the  sea.  In 
winter  they  disperse  along  the  shores,  and 
visit  the  fresh  waters,  where  they  coniiiiit 
great  depredation  amongst  the  fish.  They 
are  remarkably  voracious,  having  a most  sud- 
den digestion — promoted,  perhaps,  by  (he 
infinite  quantity  of  small  worms  that  fill 
their  intestines.  They  are  very  wary,  except 
when  they  have  filled  their  stomachs,  when 
they  become  so  stupid,  that  it  is  frequently 
an  easy  matter  to  catch  them  in  a net,  or 
even  by  means  of  a noose  thrown  over  their 
heads.  VVe  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Singly,  that  in  the  year  1 798,  he  saw  one 
that  had  been  seized  by  the  hand,  when 
perched  at  the  top  of  a rock  just  behind  the 
town  of  Caernarvon.  And  in  the  year  1793, 
one  of  them  was  observed  sitting  on  the  vane 
of  St.  Martin’s  steeple,  Ludgate-hill,  London, 
and  was  shot  there,  in  the  presence  of  a great 
number  of  people. 

f Hawts. — It  is  no  uncommon  thing  tc 
see  twenty  of  these  birds  together  on  the 
rocks  of  the  sea-coast,  with  extended  wings, 
drying  themselves  in  the  wind.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  remain  sometimes  nearly  an  hour, 
without  once  closing  their  wings ; and  as 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  dry  to  ennblc  th# 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  GANNET  OR  SOLAND  GOOSE. 


The  Gannet  is  of  the  size  of  a tame  goose,  but  its  wings  much  longer,  being 
six  feet  over.  The  bill  is 
six  inches  long,  straight 
almost  to  the  point,  where 
it  inclines  down,  and  the 
sides  are  irregularly  jag- 
ged, that  it  may  hold  its 
prey  with  greater  secu- 
rity. It  differs  from  the 
cormorant  in  size,  being 
larger; — in  its  colour, 
which  is  chielly  white  ; 
and  by  its  having  no  nos- 
trils, but  in  their  place  a 
long  furrow  that  reaches 
almost  to  the  end  of  the 
bill.  From  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  is  a narrow 
slip  of  black,  bare  skin,  (The  SoUmd  Goose.) 

that  extends  to  the  hind 

part  of  the  head  ; beneath  the  skin  is  another  that,  like  the  pouch  of  the  pelican, 
is  dilatable,  and  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  five  or  six  entire  herrings,  which  in 
the  breeding  season  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

These  birds,  which  subsist  entirely  upon  fish,  chiefiy  resort  to  those  uninha- 
bited islands  where  their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and  men  seldom  come  to 
disturb  them.  The  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  islands,  off  the 
coasts  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  those  that  lie  in  the  North  Sea,  off  Norway, 
abound  with  them.  But  it  is  on  the  Bass  l.sland,  in  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh, 
where  they  are  seen  in  the  greatest  abundance.  “ There  is  a small  island,” 
says  the  celebrated  Harvey,  “ called  the  Bass,  not  more  than  a mile  in  circum- 
ference. The  surface  is  almost  wholly  covered,  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  with  their  nests,  their  eggs,  and  young.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk 
without  treading  on  them  : the  fiocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing  are  so  numerous 
as  to  darken  the  air  like  a cloud ; and  their  noise  is  such  that  one  cannot,  with- 
out difficulty,  be  heard  by  the  person  next  to  him.  When  one  looks  down  upon 
the  sea  from  the  precipice,  its  whole  surface  seems  covered  with  infinite  numbers 
of  birds  of  different  kitids,  swimming  and  pursuing  their  prey.  If,  in  sailing 
round  the  island,  one  surveys  its  hanging  cliffs,  in  every  crag  or  fissure  of  the 
broken  rocks,  may  be  seen  innumerable  birds,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  mere 
than  the  stars  of  heaven  when  viewed  in  a serene  night.  If  they  are  viewed  at 
a distance,  either  receding,  or  in  their  approach  to  the  island,  they  seem  like 
one  vast  swarm  of  bees.” 

Tliey  are  not  less  frequent  upon  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda.  Martin  assures  us 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  island  consume  annually  near  twenty-three 

tvafhvrs  to  imbibe  the  oil,  they  press  the  The  skins  of  the  corvorants  are  very  tough ; 
substance  from  the  receptacle  on  their  rumps,  and  are  used  by  the  Greenlanders,  when 
olid  dress  the  feathers  with  it.  It  is  only  in  sewed  together,  and  put  into  proper  form,  for 
one  particular  state  that  the  oily  matter  can  garments ; and  the  skin  of  the  jaws,  like 
oi«  spread  on  them  — when  they  are  some-  that  of  others  of  this  tribe,  serves  these  peo- 
what  damp  ; and  the  instinct  of  the  birds  pie  for  bladdeis  to  buoy  up  their  smaller 
them  the  proper  moment  kinds  of  fishing  darts. 
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housand  ywung  birds  of  this  species,  besides  an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs. 
On  these  they  principally  subsist  throughout  the  year;  and  Irom  the  number  of 
these  visitants,  make  an  estimate  of  their  plenty  for  the  season.  They  preserve 
both  the  eggs  and  fowls  in  small  pyramidal  stone  buildings,  covering  them  with 
turf  ashes,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  moisture. 

'File  gannet  is  a bird  of  passage.  In  winter  it  seeks  the  more  southern  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  hovering  over  the  shoals  of  herrings  and  pilchards  that  then  come 
down  from  the  nortl^ern  seas.  Its  first  appearance  in  the  northern  islands  is  in 
the  beginning  of  spring;  and  it  continues  to  breed  till  the  end  of  summer.  But, 
in  general,  its  motions  are  determined  by  the  migrations  of  the  immense  shoals 
of  lierrings  that  come  pouring  down  at  that  season  through  the  British  Channel, 
and  supply  all  Europeas  well  as  this  bird  with  their  spoil.  '^Ihe  gannet  assi- 
duously attends  the  shoal  in  their  passage,  keeps  with  tliem  in  their  whole 
circuit  round  our  island,  and  shares  with  our  fishermen  this  exhaustless  banquet. 
As  it  is  strong  of  wing,  it  never  comes  near  the  land  ; but  is  constant  to  its 
prey.  VVherever  the  gannet  is  seen,  it  is  sure  to  announce  to  the  fishermen 
the  arrival  of  the  finny  tribe  ; they  then  prepare  their  nets,  and  take  the  herrings 
by  millions  at  a draught;  while  the  gannet,  who  came  to  give  the  first  informa- 
tion, comes,  though  an  unbidden  guest,  and  often  snatches  its  prcv  from  the 
fishermen  even  in  their  boat.  While  the  fishing  season  continues,  the  gannets 
are  busily  employed;  but  when  the  pilchards  disappear  from  our  coasts,  tlie 
gannet  takes  its  leave  to  keep  them  company.  . , • 

'I  he  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the  quicknCM  of  his  sight ; yet  in  this 
the  gannet  seems  to  exceed  him.  It  is  possessed  of  a transparent  membrane 
under  the  eyelid,  with  which  it  covers  the  whole  eye  at  pleasure,  without 
obscuring  the  sight  in  the  smallest  degree.  This  seems  a necessary  provision 
for  the  security  of  the  eyes  of  so  weighty  a creature,  whose  method  of  taking 
prey,  like  that  of  the  cormorant,  is  by  darting  headlong  down  from  a heig^  of 
a hundred  feet  and  more  into  the  water  to  seize  it.  These  birds  are  sometimes 
taken  at  sea,  by  fastening  a pilcliard  to  a board,  which  they  leave  floating. 
'1  he  gannet  instantly  pounces  down  from  above  upon  the  board,  and  is  killed 
or  maimed  by  the  shock  of  a body  where  it  expected  no  resistance. 

'I'liese  birds  breed  but  once  a year,  and  lay  but  one  egg,  which  being  taken 
away,  tliey  lay  another  ; if  that  is  also  taken,  then  a third  ; but  never  more  for 
tliat  season.  Their  egg  is  white,  and  rather  less  than  that  of  the  common 
goose  ; and  their  nest  large,  composed  of  such  substances  as  are  found  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  young  birds, •during  the  first  year,  differ  greatly 
in  colour  from  the  old  ones  ; being  of  a dusky  hue,  speckled  with  numerous 
triangular  white  spots;  and  at  tliat  time  resembling  the  colours  of  the  speckled 
diver. 

'1  he  Hass  Island,  where  they  chiefly  breed,  belongs  to  one  proprietor;  so 
that  care  is  taken  never  to  friglit  away  the  birds  when  laying,  or  to  shoot  them 
upon  the  wing.  By  that  means,  they  are  so  confident  as  to  alight  and  feed  their 
young  ones  close  beside  you.  They  Ited  only  upon  fish,  as  was  observed  ; yet 
the  young  gannet  is  counted  a great  ilainty  by  the  Scots,  and  sold  very  dear; 
so  that  the  lord  of  the  islet  makes  a considerable  annual  profit  by  the  sale. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


SMALLER  GULLS  AND  PETRELS. 

• 

Having  described  the  manners  of  the  great  ones  of  this  tribe,  those  of  toe 
smaller  kinds  may  be  easily  inferred.  They  resemble  the  more  powerful  in 
their  appetites  for  prey,  ^)ut  have  not  such  certain  methods  of  obtaining  it.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  industry  of  this  tribe  and  their  audacity  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  their  imbecility.  The  great  gulls  live  at  the  most  remote  distance 
from  man  ; the  smaller  are  obliged  to  reside  wherever  they  can  take  their  prey, 
and  to  come  into  the  most  populous  places  when  solitude  can  no  longer  grant 
them  a supply.  In  this  class  we  may  place  the  Gull,  properly  so  called,  of 
which  there  are  above  twenty  different  kinds  ; the  Petrel,  of  which  there  are 
three:  and  the  Sea  Swallow,  of  which  there  are  as  many.'^  The  gulls  may 


* The  Litti.e  Stormy  Petrel  (^Thalas- 
sidroyna  petagica,  Vigors)  breeds  in  the 
Orkneys.  Mr.  Scarth  states  that,  in  passing 
over  a tract  of  peat-moss,  near  the  shore,  in 
a small  uninhabited  island  in  Orkney,  one 
evening  in  the  month  of  August  last,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  a low,  purring  noise,  some- 
what resembling  the  sound  of  a spinning- 
wheel  in  motion ; and,  on  inquiry,  he  was 
iilfomied  by  one  of  the  boatmen  who  accom- 
panied him,  that  it  was  the  noise  commonly 
emitted  by  the  Alimonty  (the  Orkney  name 
for  the  stormy  petrel),  that  frequented  the 
island  when  hatching.' 

On  examining  a small  hole  in  the  ground, 
he  found  the  bird  and  its  nest,  which  was 
very  simple,  being  little  more  than  a few 
fragments  of  shells  laid  on  the  bare  turf..  It 
contained  two  round,  pure-white  eggs,  which 
were  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  bird.  When  he  seized  the  bird,  she 
squirted  out  of  her  mouth  an  oily  substance 
of  a verj’  rancid  smell.  -He  took  her  home, 
and  having  put  her  into  a cage,  he  offered 
her  various  kinds  of  worms  to  eat ; but,  as 
far  as  he  could  observe,  she  ate  nothing  till 
after  the  expiration  of  four  days,  when  he 
obswrved  that  she  occasionally  drew  the  fea- 
thers of  her  breast  singly  across,  or  rather 
through  her  bill,  and  appeared  to  suck  an 
oily  substance  from  them.  This  induced 
him  to  smear  her  breast  with  common  train 
oil ; and,  observing  that  she  greedily  suckea 
the  feathers,  he  repeated  the  smearing  two  or 
three  times  in  each  day  for  about  a week. 
He  then  placed  a saucer  containing  oil  in  the 
cage,  and  he  observed  that  she  regularly 
extracted  the  o\  by  dipping  her  breast  in 
the  vessel,  and  tl.J^  sucked  the  feathers  as 
before.  In  this  way  he  kept  her  for  three 
months.  After  feeding,  she  sat  quietly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cage,  sometimes  making 
the  same  purring  noise  which  first  attracted 


his  notice,  and  sometimes  whistling  very 
shrilly. 

The  Petrels  have  received  this  denomi- 
nation whimsically  enough.  Besides  the 
faculty  of  swimming,  they  possess  that  of 
supporting  themselves  on  the  water  by  strik- 
ing very  rapidly  with  their  feet,  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  compared  ii  St.  Peter 
walking  upon  the  water.  The  petrels  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  seas  of  the  globe  from  "ne  pole 
to  the  other.  They  are  the  inseparable  com- 
panions of  mariners  during  their  long  navi- 
gations. The  flight  of  these  birds  is  almost 
always  performed  by  hovering,  and  without 
presenting  apparent  vibrations.  They  rise 
with  facility,  and  can  fly  against  the  strongest 
winds,  which  never  slacken  their  movements. 
The  tempest  not  only  does  not  affright  them, 
but  they  are  almost  necessitated  to  seek  those 
seas  where  the  agitation  of  the  waves  brings 
to  the  surface  those  marine  animals  which 
constitute  their  food.  In  consequence  of  this, 
they  are  frequently  seen  in  all  weathers  in 
the  vortices  which  are  formed  by  the  track  of 
vessels.  “ It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  sight,” 
says  Wilson,  “ to  observe  these  little  birds  in 
a gale,  coursing  over  the  waves,  down  the 
declivities,  and  up  the  ascents  of  the  foaming 
surf  that  threatens  to  burst  over  their  heads, 
sweeping  along  the  hollow  troughs  of  the  sea 
as  in  a sheltered  valley,  and  again  mounting 
with  the  rising  billow;  and,  just  above  its 
.''^face,  occasionally  dropping  their  feet, 
whic./,  striking  the  water,  throw  them  up 
again  with  additional  force — sometimes  leap- 
ing, with  both  legs  parallel,  on  the  surface 
of  the  roughest  waves  for  several  yards  at 
a time.  Meanwhile  they  continue  coursing 
from  side  to  side  of  the  ship’s  wake,  making 
excursions  far  and  wide  to  the  right  and  left, 
now  a grei^  way  ahead,  and  now  shooting 
astern  for  several  hundred  yards  returning 
again  to  the  ship,  as  if  she  were  all  the  while 
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be  distinjjuished  by  an  anRu.ar  itnob  on  the  lower  chap ; the  petrels  by  their 
wanting  tins  knoi> ; atid  the  sea  swallow  by  their  bills,  which  are  straight, 
slender,  and  sharj  pointed.  They  all,  however,  agree  in  their  appetites  and 
their  places  ol  abot  e. 

The  gull,  and  all  its  varieties,  are  very  well  known  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
doiti.  It  is  seen  with  a slow-sailing  flight  hovering  over  rivers  to  prey  upon  the 
smaller  kinds  of  fish  ; it  is  seen  following  the  ploughman  in  fallow  fields  to  pick 
up  insects ; and  when  living  animal  food  does  not  offer,  it  has  even  been  known 
to  eat  carrion  and  whatever  else  of  the  kind  that  offers.  Gulls  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  every  place;  but  it  is  chiefly  round  our  boldest,  rockiest  shores 
that  they  are  seen  in  the  greatest  abundance  ; it  is  there  that  the  gull  breeds 
and  brings  up  its  young  ; it  is  there  that  millions  of  them  are  heard  screaming 
with  discordant  notes  for  months  together. 

Those  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coasts  know  that  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  shores  ; that  which  slants  down  to  the  water  with  a gentle  declivity, 
and  that  which  rises  with  a precipitate  boldness,  and  seems  set  as  a bulwark  to 
repel  the  force  of  the  invading  deeps.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  V'lie  gull  kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  offer  them  a retreat  for  their 
young,  ii»d  the  sea  a sufficient  supply.  It  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  of 
which  the  shore  is  composed,  that  the  vast  variety  of  sea-fowls  retire  to  breed 
in  safety.  The  waves  beneath,  that  continually  beat  at  the  base,  often  wear  the 
short  into  an  inipending  boldness  ; so  that  it  seems  to  jut  out  over  the  water, 
while  the  raging  of  the  sea  makes  the  place  inaccessible  from  below.  These 
are  the  situations  to  which  sea-fowl  chiefly  resort,  and  bring  up  their  young  in 
undisturbed  secunty. 


litationan',  though,  perhaps,  running  t the 
rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  But  th  most 
singular  pecubmty  of  this  bird  is  its  faculty 
of  standing,  an.1  even  running,  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  it  performs  with  apparent 
facility.  When  any  grea.sy  matter  is  thrown 
overboard,  these  birds  instantly  collect  around 
it,  facing  to  windward,  with  their  long  wings 
expanded,  and  their  webbed  feet  patting  the 
water.  The  lightness  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  their  wings,  enable 
them  with  ease  to  assume  this  position.  In 
calm  weather  they  perform  the  same  ma- 
noeuvre, by  keeping  their  wings  just  as  much 
in  action  as  to  prevent  their  feet  from  sinking 
"below  the  surface. 

“ There  are  few  persons  who  haVe  crossed 
the  Atlantic  that  have  not  observ*  d these 
solitary  wanderers  of  the  deep  skimming 
along  the  surface  of  v be  wild  ana  ^^«.stefui 
ocean.  Habited  in  muiming,  avid  making 
their  appearance  generally  in  grader  nvim- 
bers  previous  to  or  during  a storm,  vhey  haV^ 
long  been  fearfully  regardeu  by  the  .Irnoraiki 
and  superstitious,  not  only  as  the  foreooding 
messengers  of  tempests  and  danger  to  the 
hapless  mariner,  but  wic.Sjd  agents,  con- 
nected somehow  or"otk  »r  in  creating  them. 
‘ Nobody,’  say  they,  ‘ tan  teil  anything  of 
where  they  come  from,  or  how  they  breed,’ 
though,  (as  sailors  sometimes  say)  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  hatch  their  eggs  under  their 
wings  as  they  sit  on  the  water. ' This  myste- 
rious uncertainty  of  their  origin,  and  the 
circumstances  above  recited,  have  doubtless 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  so  prevalent  among 
Siis  class  of  men,  that  they  are  in  some  way 


or  other  connected  with  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air.  In  every  country  where  they  are 
known,  their  names  have  borne  some  affinity 
to  this  belief.  They  have  been  called  witches, 
stormy  petrels,  the  devil’s  birds,  and  Mother 
Cary’s  chickens,  probably  from  some  cele- 
brated ideal  hag  of  that  name ; and  their 
unexpected  and  numerous  appearance  has 
frequently  thrown  a momentary  damp  over 
the  mind  of  the  hardiest  seaman.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  naturalist,  and  the  glory  of 
philosophy,  to  examine  into  the  reality  of 
these  things  ; to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  error 
and  superstition  yherever  they  darken  and 
bewilder  the  human  understanding,  and  to 
illustrate  nature  with  the  radiance  of  truth. 

“ The  popular  opinion  among  sailors,  that 
the  petrels  carry  their  eggs  under  their  wings 
in  order  to  hatch  them,  is  no  less  unfounded 
than  the  fancy  of  their  causing  storms.  On 
the  contrary,  petrels  have  been  ascertained 
to  breed  on  rocky  shores,  in  numerous  com- 
munities, like  the  bank  swallow,  making  their 
nests  in  the  holes  and  cavities  of  the  rocks 
^bove  the  sea,  returning  to  feed  their  young 
only  during  the  night  with  the  superabun- 
dant oily  food  from  their  stomachs.  The 
quantity  of  this  oily  matter  is  so  considerable 
that,  in  the  Fero  Islands,  they  use  petrels 
for  candles,  with  no  other  preparation  than 
drawing  a wick  through  the  body  of  the 
birds,  from  the  mouth  to  the  rump. 

“ While  nestling  they  make  a cluttering 
or  croaking  noise,  similar  to  frogs,  which 
may  be  heard  during  the  whole  night  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  islands.” 
— American  Oknituologx. 
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Those  who  have  never  observed  our  boldest  co'asts  har^  no  idea  of  their 
tremendous  sublimity."'’  The  boasted  works  of  art,  the  highest  towers,  and  the 
noblest  domes,  are  but  anthills  when  put  in  comparison : toe  single  cavity  of  a 
rock  often  exhibits  a coping  higher  than  the  cielmg  of  a Gothic  cathedral.  The 


* Tub  Frioate-Bird. — The  habits  and 
manners  of  the  feathere<l  race  possess  so 
much  of  intrinsic  interest,  and  display  so 
mucli  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  that 
we  cannot  for  a moment  wonder  at  the  de- 
light which  a mind  rightly  tuned  experiences 
in  the  study  of  this  department  of  the  king- 
dom of  nature.  The  examination  of  a single 
feather  may  lead  to  the  most  important 
deductions  : its  lightness,  its  warmth,  its 
fitness,  are  at  once  evident ; but  in  addition 
to  all  this,  an  experienced  naturalist  will  be 
able  to  tell  by  the.  index  alone  which  it 
affords,  the  habits,  the  leading  features,  nay, 
often  the  very  genus  to  which  its  possessor 
belongs ; so  marked  is  the  evidence  of  design 
— so  clearly  are  the  means  in  connexion  with 
the  end.  This  statement,  if  true  as  it  regards 
a single  feather,  is  much  more  evident  as 
applied  to  general  structure  and  conforma- 
tion, in  which  the  propriety  of  the  design  for 
accomplishing  a certain  end  may  not  only  bo 
traced,  but  absolutely  forces  itself  so  strongly 
on  our  notice,  “ that  he  who  runs  may  read.” 
Let  us,  to  illustrate  our  position,  take  the 
frigate-bird  {Tacyhpetes  aquilus,  Vieill.)  as 
an  example. 

This  bird  is  among  the  most  singular  of 
the  feathered  race : while,  on  the  one  hand, 
its  place  in  nature  would  appear,  from  its 
webbed  feet,  to  be  among  the  water-birds 
that  sport  on  the  ocean’s  surface,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  rapacious  habits  ally  it  to  the 
falcons,  or  birds  of  prey  that  strike  their 
quarry  on  the  wing.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
forms  the  link  which  unites  these  two  ex- 
tremes of  a long  chain  of  gradations,  and 
either  party  may  claim  it  with  almost  equal 
propriety.  Although  an  ocean-bird,  its  pro- 
vince is  not  the  water,  but  the  air;  it  neither 
swims  nor  dives,  nor  rests  on  the  billows  like 
the.  gull.  Its  feet  are  indeed  webbed,  but 
the  webs  are  very  partial ; the  tarsi  (or  legs, 
as  they  are  generally  called)  scarcely  half  an 
inch  in  length,  the  whole  limb  very  short, 
and  covered  to  the  feet  with  long  loose  fea- 
thers ; the  tail  is  long  and  forked,  the  wings 
of  extraordinary  spread,  and  the  general  plu- 
mage deficient  in  that  close  and  downy 
texture  which  always  characterizes  a bird 
whose  habitat  is  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
Its  conformation,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
manifestly  declares  it  to  be  aerial ; — aerial, 
not  with  the  land  below,  on  which  it  may 
repose  and  rest  when  weary — but  atirial  with 
the  ocean  below,  on  which  it  never  rests,  and 
which,  .affording  it  its  food,  does  all  that  is 
required. 

The  frigate-bird  is  to  be  met  with  princi- 


pally between  the  tropics,  hundreds  of  leagues 
from  land,  to  which,  except  for  the  putpose 
of  hatching  its  young,  it  never  resorts.  It  is 
ever  on  the  wing,  often  soaring  so  high  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible ) at  other  times  skim- 
ming at  a moderate  distance  from  the  water, 
and  darting  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow 
upon  any  unfortunate  fish  which  approaches 
the  surface  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  its 
beak.  The  flying-fish  are  its  special  prey: 
driven  by  the  dolphin  out  of  the  water  to 
trust  to  their  fan-like  wings,  they  are  pounced 
upon  by  this  voracious  bird,  who,  not  content 
to  limit  himself  to  the  procuring  of  food  by 
his  own  labours,  attacks  grills  and  other  sea 
birds  that  have  just  made  a successful  cap- 
ture, and  obliges  them  to  give  up  their  booty. 
In  his  ferocious  disposition  and  mode  of 
taking  his  prey  on  the  wing,  as  well  as  in  the 
curved  or  hook-like  termination  of  his  beak, 
he  resembles  the  falcon  tribe,  nor  less  so 
in  the  powers  of  maintaining  a rapid  and 
lengthened  flight,  in  which  he  excels  every 
other  bird.  W’e  have  said  that  he  is  met 
with  hundreds  of  leagues  from  land  ; in  fact 
there  is  but  one  purpose,  that  of  hatching 
and  rearing  the  young,  for  which  this  bird 
ever  resorts  them ; under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  continues  ever  on  the  wing  over 
the  ocean,  reposing  on  outspread  pinions  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  where,  without 
any  effort,  it  can  remain  suspended.  The 
strangeness  of  this  fact  will  be  removed  when 
we  inform  our  readers  of  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance with  which  the  bird  is  furnished. 
Beneath  the  throat  is  situated  a large  pouch, 
capable  of  being  distended  with  air  from  the 
lungs,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the  hollow 
bones  of  the  wings,  it  immediately  commu- 
nicates. The  bones  of  the  wings  themselves, 
besides  being  hollow,  are  extremely  long  and 
light — thus  this  pouch  or  sack  beneath  the 
throat  and  these  tubes  are  filled  with  rarified 
air,  forming  an  apparatus  analogous  to  a 
balloon,  which  requires  little  else  but  the 
wings  themselves  to  be  spread,  to  be  enabled 
by  its  buoyancy  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  female,  the 
pouch  is  not  near  so  large  ; in  other  respects 
she  resembles  the  male,  except  that  the  plu- 
mage is  more  obscure,  and  the  neck  and 
under  parts  of  a dirty  white. 

The  length  of  the  male,  including  the  long 
forked  tail,  is  thrt*e  feet ; expanse  of  wing, 
eight ; the  air-pouch,  red ; the  general  plu- 
mage dark  umbre  brown.  Its  motions  in  the 
air  are  very  graceful  and  sweeping.  It  is 
said  to  build  in  rocks  or  tall  trees  ; but  of  its 
nidification  little  is  correctly  ascertained. 
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face  of  the  shore  offers  to  the  view  a wall  of  massive  stone  ten  times  hifjKer  than 
our  tallest  steeples.  What  should  we  think  of  a precipice  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  height — and  yet  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda  are  still  higher!  What  must  be 
our  awe  to  approach  the  edge  of  that  impending  height,  and  to  look  down  on 
the  unfathomable  vacuity  below ; to  ponder  on  the  terrors  of  falling  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  waves  that  swell  like  mountains  are  scarcely  seen  to  curl  on 
the  surface,  and  the  roar  of  an  ocean  a thousand  leagues  broad  appears  softer 
than  the  murmur  of  a brook  ! It  is  in  these  formidable  mansions  that  myriads 
of  sea-fowls  are  for  ever  seen  sporting,  flying  in  security  down  the  depth,  half 
a mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the  spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid  those 
frightful  precipices ; they  choose  smaller  heights,  where  they  are  less  exposed 
to  the  tempest : it  is  the  cormorant,  the  gannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  terne,  fliat 
venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  undisturbed  possession.  To 
the  spectator  from  above,  those  birds,  though  some  of  them  are  above  the  size 
of  an  eagle,  seem  scarce  as  large  as  a svvallow ; and  their  loudest  screaming  is 
scarce  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so  formidable.  Though  they  may  rise 
two  hundred  fathon^  above  the  surface,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  water  for- 
sakes the  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and  leaves  a noble  and  delight- 
ful walk  for  curiosity  on  the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of  shells 
with  which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang  over  the  spectator’s 
head,  and  that  seem  but  just  kept  from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleasing 
gloom.  If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and  the  pursuits  of 
myriads  of  water-birds,  all  either  intent  on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or  roused 
at  the  presence  of  a stranger,  nothing  can  compose  a scene  of  more  peculiar 
solemnity.  To  walk  along  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the 
hollow  qjT  a rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various  sounds  that  gather 
on  every  side,  above  and  below,  may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest  and  noblest 
exertions.  The  solemn  roar  of  the  waves,  swelling  into  and  subsiding  from  the 
vast  caverns  beneath,  the  piercing  note  of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the 
guillemot,  the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  scream  of  the  heron,  and  the  hoarse, 
deep,  periodical  croaking  of  the  cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to  him  who  is  the  essence  of  all  sublimity. 

These  birds,  like  all  others  of  the  rapacious  kind,  lay  but  few  eggs;  and 
hence,  in  many  places,  their  number  is  daily  seen  to  diminish.  The  lessening 
of  so  many  rapacious  birds  may,  at  iirst  sight,  appear  a benelit  to  mankind; 
but  when  we  consider  how  many  of  the  natives  of  our  islands  are  sustained  by 
their  flesh,  either  fresh  or  salted,  we  shall  find  no  satisfaction  in  thinking  that 
these  poor  people  may  in  time  lose  their  chief  support.  The  gull,  in  general, 
as  was  said,  builds  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and  lays  from  one  egg  to  three,  in  a 
nest  formed  of  long  grass  and  sea-weed.  Most  of  the  kind  are  fishy  tasted,  with 
black,  stringy  flesh  ; yet  the  young  ones  are  better  food ; and  of  these,  with 
several  pther  birds  of  the  penguin  kind,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  northern 
islands  make  their  wretched  banquets.  They  have  been  long  used  to  no  other 
food ; and  even  salted  gull  can  be  relished  by  those  who  know  no  better.  If  it 
be  true  that  such  meat  as  is  the  most  dangerously  earned  is  the  sweetest,  no 
men  can  dine  so  luxuriously  as  these,  as  none  venture  so  hardily  in  the  pursuit 
of  a dinner.  In  Jacobson’s  History  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  method  in  which  those  birds  are  taken,  and  I will  deliver  it  in  his  own 
simple  manner: — 

“ It  cannot  be  expressed  with  what  pains  and  danger  they  take  these  birds 
in  those  high,  steep  cliffs,  whereof  many  are  two  hundred  fathoms  high.  But 
there  are  men  apt  by  nature  and  lit  for  the  work,  who  take  them  usually  in  two 
manners:  they  either  climb  from  below  into  these  high  promontories,  that  are 
as  steep  as  a wall,  or  they  let  themselves  down  with  a rope  from  above.  When 
thev  climb  from  below,  they  have  a pole  five  or  six  ells  long,  with  an  iron  hook 
at  the  end,  which  they  that  are  below  in  the  boat  or  oi  the  cliff,  fasten  unto  the 
man’s  girdle,  helping  him  up  thus  to  the  highest  place  /here  he  can  get  footitig: 
afterwards  they  also  heb'  on  another  man  ; and  thuii  ♦»eral  climb  up  as  higl 
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as  possibly  they  can,  and  where  they  find  difficulty  they  help  eafch  other  up, 
by  thrusting  one  another  up  with  tlieir  poles.  When  the  6rst  hath  taken  foot- 
ing, he  draws  the  other  up  to  him  by  the  rope  fastened  to  his  waist;  arid  so 
tliey  proceed,  till  they  come  to  the  place  where  the  birds  build.  They  there  go 
about  as  well  as  they  can,  in  those  dangerous  places;  the  one  holding  the  rope 
at  one  end,  and  fixing  himself  to  the  rock ; the  other  going  at  the  other  end 
from  place  to  place.  If  it  should  happen  that  he  chanceth  to  fall,  the  other  that 
stands  lirm  keeps  him  up,  and  helps  him  up  again.  Bit  if  he  passeth  safe,  he 
likewise  (fastens  himself  till  the  other  has  passed  the  same  dangerous  place  also. 
Thus  they  go  about  the  cliffs  after  birds  as  they  please.  It  often  happeneth, 
however,  the  more  is  the  pity,  that  when  one  doth  not  si  and  fast  enough,  or  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  up  the  other  in  his  fall,  that  they  both  fall  down 
and  are  killed.  In  this  manner  some  do  perish  every  year.”'^ 


* The  Skua  Qui.i..— A correspondent  in 
Loudon’s  Magazine  of  Natural  History  writes 
that  he  undertook  an  ornithological  tour 
through  the  islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney, 
to  observe  the  habits  of  the  skua  gidl  in  his 
favourite  haunts.  “ The  skua  gull,”  he  says, 
“ called  by  the  natives  Btincie,  is  held  and 
cherished  by  them  with  the  greatest  venera- 
tion and  kindness ; and  nothing  hurts  their 
feelings  more  than  to  see  the  death  of  their 
favourite  bird.  I was  particularly  requested, 
upon  my  first  arrival,  by  two  or  three  elderly 
natives,  to  spare  this  bird;  as  to  the  skua 
were  almost  entirely  trusted  the  care  and 
protection  of  their  lambs,  during  the  summer 
months,  that  are  always  allowed  to  wander 
unrestrained  over  the  island.  These  birds 
possess  an  inveterate  dislike  against  the  eagle 
and  raven  ; for  no  sooner  does  the  broad  and 
rounded  wing  of  the  eagle  appear  emerging 
from  his  rocky  habitation  amid  the  cliffs, 
than  the  skua  descends  upon  him  from  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  in  bodies  of  three  or 
four,  and  never  fail  to  force  the  eagle  to  a 
precipitate  retreat.  The  natives  always  re- 
ward his  services  by  casting  from  their  boats 
the  refuse  portion  of  the  fresh-caught  fish, 
which  he  seizes  with  greedy  avidity,  snatch- 
ing it  almost  from  the  hands  of  the  fisherman. 

“ 1 was  particularly  amused  one  evening, 
when  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  hill 
(called  by  the  natives  Snuge),  with  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  An  eagle  was  return- 
ing to  his  eyry,  situated  in  the  face  of  the 
western  crags,  in  appearance  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  approaching  so  near  to  his  inveterate 
foe,  as,  in  general,  the  eagle  returns  to  the 
rocks  from  the  sea,  without  ever  crossing  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  island.  This  time, 
however,  he  was  making  a short  cut  of  it,  by 
crossing  an  angle  of  the  land.  Not  a bird 
was  discernible:  — a solitary  skua  might, 
indeed,  be  occasionally  seen,  wheeling  his 
circling  flight  around  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  already  assuming  its 
misty  mantle.  As  1 was  intently  observing 
the  majestic  flight  of  the  eagle,  on  a sudden 
he  altered  his  direction,  and  descended  hur- 
tiedly  as  if  in  the  act  of  pouncing;  in  a 


moment,  five  or  six  of  the  skua  passed  over 
my  head  with  an  astonishing  rapidity ; tlieir 
wings  partly  closed  and  perfectly  steiidy, 
without  the  slightest  waver  or  irregularity. 
They  appeared,  when  cleaving  the  air,  like 
small  fragments  of  broken  rock,  torn  and 
tossed  by  a hurricane  from  the  summit  of  a 
towering  cliff",  until,  losing  the  jiower  that 
sujiported  them,  they  fell  prone  to  the  sea 
beneath.  The  gulls  soon  came  up  with  him, 
as  their  descent  was  very  rajiid,  and  a despe- 
rate engagement  ensued.  The  short  bark  of 
the  eagle  was  clearly  disceniible  above  tbe 
scarcely  distinguished  cry  of  the  skua,  who 
never  ventured  to  attack  his  enemy  in  front ; 
but,  taking  a short  circle  around  him,  until 
his  head  and  tail  were  in  a direct  line,  the 
gull  made  a desperate  sweep  or  stoop,  and, 
striking  the  eagle  on  the  back,  he  darted  up 
again  almost  perpendicular;  when,  falling 
into  the  rear,  he  resumed  his  cowardly  attack. 
Three  or  four  of  these  birds,  thus  passing  in 
quick  succession,  invariably  succeed  in  ha- 
rassing the  eagle  most  unmercifully.  If, 
however,  he  turns  his  head  previously  to  the 
bird’s  striking,  the  gull  quickly  ascends  with- 
out touching  him.  This  engagement  conti- 
nued some  time,  the  eagle  wheeling  and 
turning  as  quickly  as  his  ponderous  wings 
would  allow,  until  1 lost  the  combatants  in 
the  rocks.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
gulls  leave,  and  quietly  return  to  the  moun- 
tain.” 

The  Stormy  Petrel. — The  same  writer 
observes  of  this  adventurous  little  bird — “ As 
the  stormy  petrel  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen 
near  the  land,  except  in  very  boisterous  wea- 
ther, one  of  the  natives,  for  a trifling  remu- 
neration, agreed  to  traverse  the  face  of  this 
rock,  and  take  me  some  from  out  its  fissures. 
Accordingly,  accoutred  with  a rope  of  hemp 
and  hogs’  bristles,  coiled  over  his  shoulders, 
he  proceeded  to  the  cliff",  having  made  one 
end  fast  by  means  of  a stake,  he  threw  the 
coil  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  gradually 
lowered  himself  down,  but  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  circumsjiection,  carefully  pressing 
his  foot  hard  upon  the  narrow  ridges  before 
he  at  all  loosened  his  firm  grasp  of  the  rope, 
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THE  PENGUIN  KIND:  AND  FIRST  OF  THE 
GREAT  MAGELLANIC  PENGUIN. 


The  Rulls  are  long-winged,  swift  flyers,  that  hover  over  the  most  extensive 
seas,  and  dart  down  upon  such  fish  as  approach  too  near  the  surface.  The 
Penguin  kind  are  but  ill  fitted  for  flight,  and  still  less  for  walking. — 
Everybody  must  have  seen  the  awkward  manner  in  which  a duck,  either 
wild  or  tame,  attempts  to  change  place.  They  must  recollect  with  what  soft- 
ness and  ease  a gull  or  a kite  waves  its  pinions,  and  with  what  a coil  and  Butter 
the  duck  attempts  to  move  them  ; how  many  strokes  it  i.s  obliged  to  give  in 
order  to  gather  a little  air ; and  even  when  it  is  thus  raised,  how  soon  it  is 
fatigued  with  the  force  of  its  exertions,  and  obliged  to  take  rest  again.  But  the 
duck  is  not,  in  its  natural  state,  half  so  unwieldy  an  animal  as  the  whole  tribe 
of  the  penguin  kind.  Their  wings  are  much  shorter,  more  scantily  furnished 
with  quills,  and  the  whole  pinion  placed  too  forward  to  be  usefully  employed. 
For  this  reason,  the  largest  of  the  penguin  kind,  that  have  a thick,  heavy  body 
to  raise,  cannot  fly  at  all.  Their  wings  serve  them  rather  as  paddles  to  help 
them  fonvard,  when  they  attempt  to  move  swiftly ; and  in  a manner  walk  along 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Even  the  smaller  kinds  seldom  fly  by  choice  ; they 
flutter  their  wings  with  the  swiftest  efforts  without  making  way  ; and  though 
they  have  but  a small  weight  of  body  to  sustain,  yet  they  seldom  v«uture  to  quit 
the  water,  where  they  are  provided  with  food  and  protection. 

As  the  wings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  unfitted  for  flight,  thcjh’  legs  are  still 
more  awkwardly  adapted  for  walking.  This  whole  tribe  have  all  above  the 
knee  hid  within  the  belly  ; and  nothing  appears  but  two  short  legs,  or  feet,  as 
some  would  call  them,  that  seem  stuck  under  the  rump,  and  upon  whicb  -»e 
animal  is  very  awkwardly  supported.  They  seem,  when  sitting  or  attempting 
to  walk,  like  a dog  that  has  been  taught  to  sit  up,  or  to  move  a minuet.  Their 
short  legs  drive  the  body  in  progression  from  side  to  side ; and  were  they  not 
assisted  by  their  wings,  they  could  scarcely  move  faster  than  a tortoise. 

This  awkward  position  of  the  legs,  which  so  unqualifies  them  for  living  upon 
land,  adapts  them  admirably  for  a residence  in  water.  In  that,  the  legs  placed 


which  he  never  altogether  abandoned.  I 
had  previously  thrown  myself  upon  my  chest, 
to  enable  me  to  have  a better  view  of  him, 
by  looking  over  the  clifiP ; and,  certainly,  to 
see  the  dexterity  and  bravery  with  which  he 
threw  himself  from  one  aperture  to  another 
w»  truly  grand.  The  tumbling  roar  of  the 
Atlantic  was  foaming  many  hundreds  of  feet 
beneath,  and  dashing  its  curling,  cream-like 
surge  against  the  dark  base  of  the  chff,  in 
sheets  of  the  most  beautiful  white;  while 
the  herring  and  black-backed  gulls,  alter- 
nately sweeping  past  him  so  as  to  be  alinost 
in  reach  of  his  arm,  threw  a wildness  into 
the  scene  by  the  discordant  scream  of  the 
former,  and  the  laughing,  oft-repeated  bark 
of  the  latter.  This,  however,  he  appeared 
entirely  to  disregard ; and,  continuing  his 
search,  returned  in  about  half  an  hour  with 
seven  or  eight  of  the  stormy  petrel  tied  up  in 
n old  stocking,  and  a pair  of  the  Maaks 


puffins,  together  with  their  eggs.  The  birds, 
he  told  me,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  capturing. 
The  eggs  of  the  stormy  petrel  are  surprisingly 
large,  considering  the  diminutive  size  of  the 
bird,  being  as  large  as  those  of  the  thrush. 
The  female  lays  two  eggs,  of  a dirty  or  dingy 
white,  encircled  at  the  larger  end  by  a ring 
of  fine,  rust-coloured  freckles.  The  birds 
merely  collect  a few  pieces  of  dried  grass, 
with  a feather  or  two,  barely  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  eggs  from  rolling  or  moving  on 
the  rock.  That  of  the  Manks  puffin  (tlie 
bird  laying  but  one)  is  of  a very  round  shape, 
and  uniformly  white,  ve^  much  resembling 
that  of  a hen.  These  birds  very  often  exca- 
vate a small  hole,  if  the  stratum  is  soft 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  like  the  common 
puffin)  Aka  dretica.  L ),  by  means  of  their 
small,  sharp  claws,  on  the  ground  of  which 
they  deposit  their  single  eggs." — Mau^zink 
ov  Natural  History. 
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behind  the  moving  bod'^,  pusnes  it  forward  with  greater  velocity;  and  these 
birds,  like  Indian  canoes,  are  the  swiftest  in  the  water,  by  having  their  paddles 
in  the  rear.  ; 

Nor  arc  they  less  qualified  for  diving  than  swimming.  By  ever  so  little 
inclining  their  bodies  forward,  they  lose  their  centre  of  gravity,  and  every  stroke] 
from  their  feet  only  tends  to  sink  them  the  faster.  In  this  manner  they  can 
either  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom,  or  swim  between  two  waters;  where  they 
continue  fishing  for  some  minutes,  and  then  ascending,  catch  an  instantaneous 
breath,  to  descend  once  more  to  renew  their  operations.  Hence  it  is  that  these 
birds,  which  are  so  defenceless,  and  so  easily  taken  by  land,  aredmpregnable 
by  water.  If  they  perceive  themselves  pursued  in  the  least,  they  instantly  sink, 
and  show  nothing  more  than  their  bills,  til)  the  enemy  is  withdrawn.  Their 
very  internal  conformation  assists  their  power  of  keeping  long  under  water. 
Their  lungs  are  fitted  with  numerous  vacuities,  by  w'hicn  they  can  take  in  a very 
large  inspiration ; and  this  probably  serves  them  for  a length  of  time. 

As  they  never  visit  land,  except  when  they  come  to  breed,  their  feathers  take 
a colour  from  their  situation.  That  part  of  them  which  has  been  continually 
bathed  in  the  water,  is  white  ; while  their  backs  and  wings  are  of  different 
colours,  according  to  the  different  species.  They  are  also  covered  more  warmly 
all  over  the  body  with  feathers,  than  any  other  birds  whatever,  so  tliat  the  sea 
seems  entirely  their  element;  and  but  for  the  necessary  duties  of  prbpagating 
the  species,  we  should  scarcely  have  the  smallest  opportunity  of  seeing  them, 
and  should  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  their  history. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  the  Magellanic  Penguin  is  the  largest,  and  the  most  remark- 
able.^ 1-n  size  it  approaches  near  that  of  a tame  goose.  It  never  flies,  as  its 
wings  are  very  short,  and  covereji  with  stiff,  hard  feathers,  and  are  always  seen 
expanded,  and  hanging  uselessly  down  by  the  bird’s  sides.  The  upper  part  of 
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* Thb  Crested  Penguin. — This  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  penguin  tribe,  and  is 
nearly  two  feet  in  leng^th.  These  birds  have 
also  the  name  of  hopping  penguins,  and 
jumping  jack,  from  their  action  of  leaping 
quite  out  of  the  water,  sometimes  three  or 
four  feet,  on  meeting  with  any  obstacle  in 
their  course.  They  are  inhabitants  of  several 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

This  species  seems  to  have  a greater  air  of 
liveliness  in  its  countenance  than  almost  any 
of  the  others ; yet  it  is  a very  stupid  bird, 
and  so  regardless  of  its  own  safety  as  even  to 
sufler  any  person  to  .ay  hold  of  it. 

When  provoked,  it  erects  its  crest  in  a 
very  beautiful  manner ; and  when  attacked 
by  our  voyagers,  we  are  told  that  it  ran  at 
them  in  flocks,  pecked  their  legs,  and  spoiled 
their  clothes.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  account  of 
one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  says — “ When 
the  whole  herd  was  beset,  they  all  became 
very  bold  at  once,  and  ran  violently  at  us, 
biting  our  legs,  or  any  part  of  our  clothes.” 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  Mr.  Forster 
left  a great  number  of  them  apparently  life- 
less, from  the  blows  they  had  received,  while 
he  went  in  pursuit  of  others;  but  they  all 
afterwards  got  up,  and  marched  off  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  Their  sleep  is  extremely 
sound  ; for  Dr.  Sparrman,  accidentally  stum- 
bling over  one  of  them,  kicked  it  several 
yards,  without  disturbing  its  rest ; nor  was  it 
till  after  it  was  repeatedly  shaken  tliat  the 
bird  awoke. 


The  Crested  Penguins  form  their  nests 
among  those  of  the  birds  of  the  pelican  tribe, 
and  live  in  tolerable  harmony  with  them. 
The  female  generally  lays  ouly  one  single 
egg.  Their  nests  are  holes  in  the  earth, 
which  they  easily  form  with  their  bills,  throw- 
ing back  the  dirt  with  their  feet. 

Perrin,  in  his  “ Account  of  an  Expedition 
to  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  1772,”  nienfions 
a species  of  penguin  that  resorts  to  certain 
places  of  these  islands  in  incredible  numbers, 
and  Inys  its  eggs.  These  places,  he  says, 
had  become,  by  its  long  residence,  entirely 
freed  from  grass,  and  has  given  to  them  the 
name  of  towns.  These  nests  were  composed 
of  mud,  raised  into  hillocks  a foot  high,  and 
placed  close  to  each  other.  “ Here,”  he  adds, 
“ during  the  breeding  season,  we  were  pre- 
sented with  a sight  that  conveyed  a most 
dreary,  and,  I may  say,  awful  idea  of  the  de- 
sertion of  the  islands  by  the  human  species : 
general  stillness  prevailed  in  these  towns; 
and  whenever  we  took  our  walks  among  them, 
in  order  to  jirovide  ourselves  with  eggs,  we 
were  regarded  indeed  with  side-long  glances, 
but  we  carried  no  terror  with  us.  The  eggs 
are  rather  larger  than  those  of  a goose,  and 
are  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  them  once, 
and  seinetiines  twice  in  a season,  they  were 
as  often  replaced  by  the  birds  ; but  piudeiice 
would  not  permit  us  to  plunder  too  far,  lest  a 
future  supply  in  tbe  next  year’s  brood  might 
be  prevented.” 
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the  head,  back,  and  rump,  are  covered  with  stiff,  black  feathers;  while  the 
Dt'Ily  and  breast,  as  is  common  with  all  of  this  kind,  are  of  a snowy  whiteness, 
except  a line  of  black  that  is  seen  to  cross  the  crop.  The  bill,  which  from  the 
base  to  about  half  way  is  covered  with  wrinkles,  is  black,  but  marked  cross- 
wise with  a stripe  of  yellow.  They  walk  erect,  w'ith  their  heads  on  high,  their 
fin- like  wings  hanging  down  like  arms  : so  that  to  see  them  at  a disU  nce,  they 
look  like  so  many  children  with  white  aprons.  From  hence  they  are  said  to 
unite  in  themselves  the  qualities  of  men,  fowls  and  fishes.  Like  men,  they  are 
iipright ; like  fowls,  they  are  feathered;  and  like  fishes,  they  have  fin-likt 
instruments,  that  beat  the  water  before,  and  serve  for  all  the  purposes  of 
swimming  rather  than  flying. 

'I'hey  feed  upon  fish,  and  seldom  come  ashore,  except  in  the  breeding  season. 
As  the  seas  in  that  part  of  the  world  abound  with  a variety,  they  seldom  want 
food  ; and  their  extreme  fatness  seems  a proof  of  the  plenty  in  which  they  live. 
I'hey  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  voracious  to  a great  degree.  One  of 
them,  described  by  Clusius,  though  but  very  young,  would  swallow  an  entire 
herring  at  a mouthful,  and  often  three  successively  before  it  was  appeased.  In 
consequence  of  this  gluttonous  appetite,  their  flesh  is  rank  and  fishy ; though 
our  sailors  say  that  it  is  pretty  good  eating.  In  some  the  flesh  is  so  tough,  and 
the  feathers  so  thick,  that  they  stand  the  blow  of  a scimitar  without  injury. 

'I'hey  are  a bird  of  society  ; and  especially  when  they  come  on  shore,  they 
are  seen  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  upon  the  ledge  of  a rock,  standing  together 
with  the  albatross,  as  if  in  consultation.  This  is  previous  to  their  laying,  which 
generally  begins  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the  month  of  November.  Their 
preparations  for  laying  are  attended  with  no  great  trouble,  as  a small  depres- 
sion in  the  earth,  without  any  other  nest,  serves  for  this  purpose.  The  warmth 
of  their  feathers  and  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  such,  that  the  progress  of  incu- 
bation is  carried  on  very  rapidly. 

'I'he  penguin  lays  but  one  egg ; and,  in  frequented  shores,  is  found  to  burrow 
like  a rabbit.  Sometimes  three  or  four  take  possession  of  one  hole,  and  hatch 
their  young  together.  In  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  where  Nature  has  made  them 
a retreat,  several  of  this  tribe,  as  Linnaeus  assures  us,  are  seen  together.  'I  here 
the  females  lay  their  single  egg  in  a common  nest,  and  sit  upon  this  their 
general  possession  by  turns — while  one  is  placed  as  a sentinel,  to  give  warning 
of  approaching  danger.  The  egg  of  the  penguin,  as  well  as  of  all  this  tribe,  is 
very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  being  generally  found  bigger  than  that  of  a 
goose.  But  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  penguin,  and  as  they  differ  in 
size  from  that  of  a Muscovy  duck  to  a swan,  the  eggs  differ  in  the  same  pro- 
portion."'' 


'*  The  Penquih  — its  Structure. — The 
great  peculiarity  of  structure  in  this  amphi- 
bious bird  is  its  great  and  excessively  dis- 
tended jugular  veins  being  near  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Captain  Webster,  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Barrow,  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  Natural 
Productions  of  Staten  Island  and  Cape  Horn, 
says,  1 merely  mention  this  one  point  re- 
specting the  anatomy  of  the  penguin,  to  asso- 
ciate it  with  the  prodigious  and  enormous 
abdominal  venous  sinus  of  the  sea  leopaul  or 


leopardine  seal  of  Jameson,  which  you  will 
scarcely  credit  to  be  seventeen  inches  in  dia- 
meter. That  an  animal  of  &ve  or  six  cwt., 
and  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  should 
have  a venous  sinus  of  seventeen  inches  dia- 
meter, stretching  from  hypochoiidrium  to 
hypochondrium,  seems  incredible;  — uu|>a- 
ralleled  os  it  is,  such  is  the  fact.  The  skins 
and  beads  of  five  are  sent  home. — Arcana 
ov  ScisMcx,  1830. 
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CHAP.  vm. 

/ 

AUK,  PUFFIN,  AND  OTHER  BIRDS  OF  THE 
PENGUIN  KIND. 


O?  a size  far  inferior  to  the  penguin,  but  with  nearly  the  sanae  form, and  exactly 
ot  the  same  appetites  and  manners,  there  is  a 
very  numerous  tribe.  These  frequent  our 
shores,  and,  like  the  penguin,  have  their  legs 
placed  behind.  They  have  short  wings,  which 
are  not  totally  incapable  of  flight,  with  round 
bills  for  seizing  their  prey,  which  is  flsh.  They 
live  upon  the  water,  in  which  they  are  con- 
tinually seen  diving  ; and  seldom  venture  upon 
land,  except  for  the  purposes  of  continuing 
their  kind. 

The  first  of  this  smaller  tribe  is  the  Great 
Northern  Diver,  which  is  nearly  of  the  size 
of  a goose:  it  is  beautifully  variegated  all  over 
with  many  stripes,  and  difl'ers  from  the  pen- 
guin, in  being  much  slenderer,  and  more  ele- 
gantly formed.''^  The  Auk,  which  breeds  on  the 
islands  of  St.  Kilda,  and  chiefly  differs  from  the 
penguin  in  size  and  colour:')'  it  is  smaller  than 
a duck;  and  the  wiiole  of  the  breast  and  belly 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  throat,  is  white.  The 


* The  Giieat  Northern  Diver  is  the 
jirmcipal  of  the  Auk  tribe.  It  is  nearly  three 
feet  aiul  a half  in  length.  The  head  and 
neck  are  of  a deep  velvet  black ; the  female 
is  less  than  the  male.  It  inhabits,  chiefly, 
the  northern  seas,  and  is  common  on  some  of 
the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Ever}'  part  and  pro- 
]>ortiun  of  this  bird  is  most  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  its  mode  of  life.  The  head  is  sharp, 
and  smaller  than  the  part  of  the  neck  ad- 
joining, in  order  that  it  may  pierce  the  water; 
the  wings  are  placed  forward,  and  out  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  for  a purpose  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  The  feet  are  broad  for 
swimming,  yet  so  folded  up,  when  advanced 
iiirward  to  take  a fresh  stroke,  os  to  be  full 
as  narrow  as  the  shank. 

Most  people,  who  have  exercised  any  degree 
of  observation,  know  that  the  swimming  of 
birds  is  nothii|g  more  than  a walking  in  the 
water,  where  one  &>ot  succeeds  the  other,  as 
on  land.  “ Hut  no  one,  as  far  as  1 am 
aware,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  “ has  re- 
marked that  diving  fowls,  while  under  water, 
impel  and  row  themselves  forward  by  a mo- 
tion of  their  wings,  as  well  as  by  the  impulse 
of  their  feet;  yet  such  is  really  the  case,  as 
any  one  may  be  easily  convinced  who  will 
observe  ducks  when  hunted  by  dugs  in  a 
clear  pond.  Nor  do  I know  that  any  one 


has  given  a reason  why  the  wings  of  diving- 
fowls  are  placed  so  forward  ; — iloubfless  not' 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  speed  in 
flying,  since  that  position  certainly  impedes 
it ; but  probably  for  the  increase  of  their 
motion  under  water,  by  the  use  of  four  oars 
instead  of  two;  and  were  the  wings  and  feet 
nearer  together,  as  in  land  birds,  they  would,, 
when  in  action,  rather  hinder  than  assist* 
each  other.” — Nat.  Hist.  Selboune. 

f The  Auk. — This  species  appears  to  have 
become  extremely  rare  on  the  north  coast  of 
Britain.  The  natives  in  the  Orkneys  in- 
formed Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  late  tour  through 
those  islands,  that  one  male  only  had  made 
his  appearance  for  a long  time,  which  had 
regularly  visited  Papa  Westra  for  several 
years.  The  female  (which  the  natives  call 
the  queen  of  the  auks)  was  killed  just  before 
Mr.  Bullock’s  arrival.  The  king,  or  male, 
Mr.  B.  had  the  pleasure  of  chasing  for  seve- 
ral hours,  in  a six-oared  boat,  but  without 
being  able  to  kill  him ; for  though  he  fre- 
quently got  near  him,  so-  expert  was  the  bird 
in  its  natural  element,  that  it  appeared  im- 
possible to  shoot  him.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  course  under  water  was 
almost  incredible. 

“This  bird,”  says  Mr.  Rennie,  “is  only 
found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
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Guillemot  is  about  the  same  hize;  it  differs  from  the  auk  in  having  a longer,  a 
slenderer,  and  a straighter  bill.  The  Scarlet-throated 
Liver  may  be  distinguished  by  its  name  ; and  the 
Puffin,  or  Coulterneb,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
birds  we  know.  Words  cannot  easily  describe  the 
form  of  the  bill  of  the  puflBn,  which  differs  so  greatly 
trom  that  of  any  other  bird.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
coulter  of  a plough,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  beak 
of  this  odd-looking  animal.  The  bill  is  flat ; but,  ve^ 
different  from  that  of  the  duck,  its  edge  is  upwards.  It 
IS  of  a triangular  figure,  and  ending  in  a sharp  point ; 
the  upper  chap  bent  a little  downward,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  head  ; and  a certain  callous  substance 
encompassing  its  base,  as  in  parrots.  It  is  of  two 
colours;  ash-coloured  near  the  base,  and  red  towards 
the  point.  It  has  three  furrows  or  grooves  impressed  in 
it:  one  in  the  livid  part,  two  in  the  red.  The  eyes  are 
fenced  with  a protuberant  skin,  of  a livid  colour;  and  they  are  grey  or  ash- 
coloured.  These  are  marks  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  bird  by  ; but  its  value 
to  those  in  whose  vicinity  it  breeds,  renders  it  still  more  an  object  of  curiosity. 

The  puffin,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  kind,  has  its  legs  thrown  so  far  back,  tliat 
it  can  hardly  move  without  tumbling.  This  makes  it  rise  with  difficulty,  and 
subject  to  many  falls  before  it  gets  upon  the  wing ; but  as  it  is  a small  bird,  not 
much  bigger  than  a pigeon,  when  it  once  rises,  it  can  continue  its  flight  with 
great  celerity. 

Both  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  nest ; but  lay  their  eggs  either  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  under  ground  near  the  shore.  They  chiefly  choose 
the  latter  .situation;  for  the  puffin,  the  auk,  the  guillemot,  and  the  rest,  cannot 
easily  rise  to  the  nest  when  in  a lofty  situation.  Many  are  the  attempts  these 
birds  are  seen  to  make  to  fly  up  to  those  nests  which  are  so  high  above  (he 
surface.  In  rendering  them  inaccessible  to  mankind,  they  often  render  them 
almost  inaccessible  to  themselves.  They  are  frequently  obliged  to  make  three 
or  four  efforts  before  they  can  come  at  the  place  of  incubation.  For  this  reason 
the  auk  and  guillemot,  when  they  have  once  laid  their  single  egg,  which  is 
**  vtremely  large  for  the  size,  seldom  forsake  it  until  it  is  excluded.  The  male, 
who  is  better  furnished  for  flight,  feeds  the  female  during  this  interval ; and  so 


(The  Puffin.) 


kingdom ; is  said  to  breed  in  the  isle  of  St. 
Kilda,  from  which  Dr.  Fleming  had  one  in 
1822.  Mr.  Bullock  informed  Dr.  Fleming 
that  an  individual  was  taken  in  a pond  of  fresh 
water,  two  miles  from  the  Thames,  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  William  Clayton,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. W'^hen  fed  in  confinement,  it  holds 
up  its  head,  expressing  its  anxiety  by  shaking 
the  head  and  neck,  and  uttering  a g>irgling 
noise.  It  dives  under  water,  even  with  a long 
cord  attached  to  its  foot,  with  incredible 
swiftness. 

Puffin  Auk. — This  is  a bird  of  passage 
on  our  coasts,  and  on  those  of  France  and 
Holland,  where  it  arrives  in  March  or  April. 
A great  number  of  them  perish  in  their  pas- 
sage, and  their  dead  bodies  are  driven  on 
shore  by  the  wind.  These  birds  are  not 
frightened  by  the  presence  of  man,  nor  even 
do  they  show  much  fear  of  shot.  Their  cry  is 
a grave  sound,  and  their  flight  is  sometimes 
considerably  elevated,  notwithstanding  the 


smallness  of  their  wings.  They  couple  on 
the  water,  like  ducks  ; and  totf  ards  the  mid- 
dle of  May  the  females  lay — kr  burrows, 
already  made,  or  in  holes  which  the  lightness 
of  the  soil  enables  them  to  excavate  several 
feet  in  depth — a single  white  egg,  as  large 
as  that  of  a young  hen.  We  are  informed  by 
a French  writer,  that  when  the  female  per- 
ceives any  attempt  to  take  away  her  egg,  she 
pushes  it  behind  her  with  her  feet,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  remains  boldly  at 
the  entrance  to  defend  it.  These  birds  retire 
in  autumn  with  their  young. 

It  is  reported  by  Buck,  in  his  voyage  to 
Norway  and  Lapland,  that  the  natives  have  a 
singular  mode  of  catching  these  birds  when 
they  are  in  considerable  numbers.  We  quote 
it  here,  but  without  pledging  ourselves  for  its 
authenticity.  When,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
noose,  the  fowler  has  succeeded  in  getting 
out  the  foremost  one,  as  each  bird  seizes  the 
tail  of  that  which  precedes,  they  are  all  drawn 
with  ease  out  of  the  hole  which  they  occcupy. 
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bare  is  the  place  where  she  sits,  that  the  egg  would  often  roll  down  from  je 
rock,  did  not  the  body  of  the  bird  support  it. 

Rut  the  puffiu  seldom  chooses  these  inaccessible  and  troublesome  heights  for 
its  situation.  Relying  on  its  courage,  and  the  strength  of  its  bill,  with  which  it 
bites  most  terribly,  it  either  makes  or  finds  a hole  m the  ground,  where  to  lay 
and  bring  forth  its  young.  All  the  winter  these  birds,  like  the  rest,  are  absent, 
visiting  regions  too  remote  for  discovery.  At  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  come  over  a troop  of  their  spies  or  harbingers,  that  stay  two 
or  three  days,  as  it  were,  to  view  and  search  out  for  their  former  situations,  and 
see  whether  all  be  well.  This  done,  they  once  more  depart;  and,  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  return  again  with  the  whole  army  of  their  companions.  But 
if  the  season  happens  to  be  stormy  and  tempestuous,  and  the  sea  troubled,  the 
unfortunate  voyagers  undergd  incredible  hardships ; and  they  are  found,  by 
hundreds,  cast  away  upon  the  shores,  lean  and  perished  with  famine,  (g)  It  is 
most  probable,  therefore,  that  this  voyage  is  performed  more  on  the  water  than 
in  the  air ; and  as  they  cannot  fish  in  stormy  weather,  their  strength  is 
exhausted  before  they  can  arrive  at  their  wished-ior  harbour. 

The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breeding,  which  always  happens  a few  days 
after  its  arrival,  begins  to  scrape  up  a hole  in  the  ground  not  far  from  the 
shore  ; and  when  it  has  some  way  penetrated  the  earth,  it  then  throws  itself 
upon  its  back,  and  with  bill  and  claws  thus  burrows  inward,  till  it  has  dug  a 
hole,  with  several  windings  and  turnings,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  It  parti- 
cularly seeks  to  dig  under  a stone,  where  it  expects  the  greatest  security.  In 
this  fortified  retreat  it  lays  one  egg ; which,  though  the  bird  be  not  much  bigger 
than  a pigeon,  is  of  the  size  of  a hen. 

When  the  young  one  is  excluded,  the  parent’s  industry  and  courage  is'incre- 
dible.  Few  birds  or  beasts  will  venture  to  attack  them  in  their  retreats. 
When  the  great  sea-raven,  as  Jacobson  informs  us,  comes  to  take  away  their 
young,  the  puffins  boldly  oppose  him.  ITieir  meeting  affords  a most  singular 
combat.  As  soon  as  the  raven  approaches,  the  puffin  catches  him  under  tlie 
throat  with  its  beak,  and  sticks  its  claws  into  his  breast,  which  makes  the  raven, 
with  a loud  screaming,  attempt  to  get  away ; but  the  little  bird  still  holds  fast  to 
the  invader,  nor  lets  him  go  till  they  both  come  to  the  sea,  where  they  drop 
down  together,  and  the  raven  is  drowned.  Yet  the  raven  is  but  too  often 
successful ; and  invading  the  puffin  at  the  bottom  of  its  hole,  devours  both  the 
parent  and  its  family. 

The  constant  depredation  which  these  birds  annually  suffer  does  not  in  the 
least  seem  to  intimidate  them,  or  drive  them  away.  Un  the  contrary,  as  the 
people  say,  the  nest  must  be  robbed,  or  the  old  ones  will  breed  there  no  longer. 
All  birds  of  this  kind  lay  but  one  egg  ; yet  if  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay 
another,  and  so  on  to  a third ; which  seems  to  imply  that  robbing  their  nesta 
does  not  much  intimidate  them  from  laying  again.  Those,  however,  whose 
nests  have  been  thus  destroyed,  are  often  too  late  in  bringing  up  their  young ; 
who,  if  they  be  not  ffedged,  or  prepared  for  migration  when  all  the  re.st  depart, 
are  left  at  land  to  shift  for  themselves.  Jn  Augiwt  the  whole  tribe  is  seen  to 
take  leave  of  their  summer  residence  ; nor  are  they  observed  any  more  till  the 
return  of  the  ensuing  spring.  It  is  probable  that  they  sail  away  to  more 
southern  regions,  as  our  mariners  frequently  see  myriads  of  water-fowl  upon 
their  return,  and  steering  usually  to  the  north.  Indeed,  the  coldest  countries 
seem  to  be  their  most  favoured  retreats  ; and  the  number  of  water-fowl  is  much 
greater  in  those  colder  climates,  than  in  the  warmer  regions,  near  the  line.  The 
quantity  of  oil  which  abound  in  their  bodies  serves  as  a defence  against  cold, 
and  preserves  them  in  vigour  against  its  severity  ; but  the  same  provision  of  oil 
is  rather  detrimental  in  warm  countries,  as  it  turns  rancid,  and  many  of  them 
die  ot  disorders  which  arise  from  its  putrefaction.  In  general,  however,  water- 
lowl  can  be  properly  said  to  be  of  no  climate — the  element  upon  whica  'hey 


(g)  VVillughby’s  Ornithology,  p.  326. 
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live  being  their  proper  refiidonce.  They  necessarily  spend  a few  months  of 
summer  upon  land,  to  bring  np  their  young;  but  the  rest  of  their  time  is  pro- 
oably  consumed  in  their  migrations,  or  near  some  unknown  coasts,  where  their 
provision  of  fish  is  found  in  greatest  abundance."^ 


CHAP.  IX. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  GOOSE  KIND,  PROPERLY  SO 

CALLED. 


The  Swan,  the  Goose,  and  the  Duck,  arc  leaders  of  a numerous,  useful,  and 
beautiful  tribe  of  birds,  that  we 
have  reclaimed  from  a state  of 
nature,  and  have  taught  to  live 
in  dependence  about  us.  To 
describe  any  of  these  would  be 
as  superfluous  as  definitions 
usually  are  when  given  of  things 
with  which  we  ace  already  well 
acquainted.  There  are  few  that 
have  not  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  them,  and  whose  ideas 
would  not  anticipate  our  de- 
scription. As  their  food  is  sim- 
ple, so  their  flesh  is  nourishing 
and  wholesome.  The  swan  was 

considered  as  a high  delicacy  (Tame  Swan.) 

among  the  ancients ; the  godse 

was  abstained  from  as  totally  indigestible.  Modern  manners  have  inverted 
tastes;  the  goose  is  now  become  the  favourite;  and  the  swan  is  seldom 
brought  to  the  table  unless  for  the  purposes  of  ostentation.  But  at  all  times  the 
flesh  of  the  duck  was  in  high  esteem  : the  ancients  thought  even  more  highly  of 


• The  Guillemot. — To  these  birds  the 
attribute  of  stupidity  has  been  generally  ap- 
plied ; yet  probably  without  sufficient  reflec- 
tion on  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
individual,  and  the  inconveniences  which 
must  result  from  that  conformation.  The 
wings  are  so  short  and  narrow,  that  the 
guillemot  can  scarcely  flutter.  The  legs, 
from  their  position,  are  quite  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  walking  ; and  the  natural  ele- 
ment of  the  bird  is  only  on  the  bosom  of  the 
sea,  where  it  swims  wiih  the  greatest  swift- 
ness, and  even  dives  below  the  ice. 

The  guillemots  are  nearly  strangers  to  the 
temperate  climates  of  Europe  ; though  Pen- 
nant, on  the  authority  of  a note  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Scopoli,  tells  us  that  they 
are  to  be  seen  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy.  They 
are  very  common  on  those  of  Norway,  of 
Iceland,  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  at  Spitzbergen, 
Kamtschatka,  Tena  Nuova,  at  Nootka,  and  on 


the  northern  coasts  of  America  and  Asia. 
These  birds,  whose  wings  are  fit  only  for  a 
feeble  flight,  and  one  of  short  duration,  on 
the  surface  of  the  arctic  seas,  rather  employ 
them  to  accelerate  their  motions  on  the  water, 
when  in  pursuit  of  fish,  marine  insects,  &c., 
which  constitute  their  food.  It  is  also  by 
the  assistance  of  these  short  wings  that  they 
clear  the  projecting  edges  of  rocks,  or  jump 
from  point  to  point,  to  the  precipitous  situa- 
tions in  which  they  build  their  nests. 

Though  accustomed  to  the  most  rigorous 
cold,  and  often  seen  upon  the  floating  islands 
of  ice,  yet,  as  they  can  find  subsistence  only 
in  an  open  sea,  they  are  forced  to  migrate  ia 
cases  of  complete  frost.  They  then  descend 
along  our  coasts  and  those  of  Holland  and 
France,  where  families  have  been  known  to 
remain  and  establish  themselves  among  the 
rocks. 
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.!ian  we  do.  We  are  contented  to  eat  it  as  a delicacy  ; they  also  eonsi- 

red  it  as  a medicine  ; and  Plutarch  assures  us  that  Cato  kept  his  whole  faini.y 
*n  health,  by  feeding  them  with  duck  whenever  they  threatened  to  be  out  o 
order. 

These  qualities  of  great  fecundity,  easy  sustenance,  and  wholesome  nourish- 
ment, have  been  found  so  considerable  as  to  induce  man  to  take  these  birds 
from  a state  of  nature,  and  render  them  domestic.  How  long  they  have  been 
thus  dependents  upon  his  pleasures  is  not  known,  for  from  the  earliest  accounts 
they  were  considered  as  familiars  about  him.  The  time  must  have  been  very 
remote,  for  there  have  been  many  changes  wrought  in  their  colours,  their 
figures,  and  even  their  internal  parts,  by  human  cultivation.  The  different 
kinds  of  these  birds,  in  a wild  slate,  are  simple  in  their  colourings.  When  one 
has  seen  a wild  goose  or  a wild  duck,  a description  of  its  plumage  will,  to  a 
feather,  exactly  correspond  with  that  of  arw  other.  Put  in  the  tame  kinds  no 
two  of  any  species  are  exactly  alike.  Dillerent  in  t'leir  size,  their  colours,  and 
frequently  in  their  general  form,  they  seem  the  mere  creatures  of  art ; and, 
having  been  so  long  dependent  upon  man  for  support,  they  seem  to  assume 
forms  entirely  suited  to  his  pleasures  or  necessities. 


CHAP.  X. 

THE  SWAN,  TAME  AND  WILD. 


No  bird  makes  a more  indifferent  figure  upon  land,  or  a more  beautiful  one  in 
the  water,  than  the  SwAN.^  When  it  ascends  from  its  favourite  element,  its 
motions  are  awkward, 
and  its  neck  is  stretched 
forward  with  an  air  of 
stupidity ; but  when  it 
is  seen  smoothly  sailing 
along  the  water,  com- 
manding a thousand 
graceful  attitudes,  mo- 
ving at  pleasure  without 
the  smallest  effort,  when 
it  “proudly  rows  its 
state,”  as  Milton  has  it, 

“ with  arched  neck,  be- 
tween its  white  wings 
mantling,”  there  is  not 
a more  beautiful  figure 
in  all  nature.  In  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  form,  there 
are  no  broken  or  harsh 
lines ; no  constrained  or  catching  motions ; but  the  roundest  contours,  and  the 
easiest  transitions  ; the  eye  wanders  over  every  part  with  insatiable  pleasure 
and  every  part  takes  a new  grace  with  new  motion. 


(Wild  Swan.) 


* The  Swan.  — Of  these  species,  that 
which  is  known,  improperly  with  reference  to 
a large  portion  of  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose it,  as  the  tame  swan,  is  probably  the 
most  common,  being  found  in  a state  of  do- 
mestication throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 


northern  hemisphere.  In  a wild  state  it  is 
met  with  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
especially  towards  the  east,  and  is  particularly 
abundant  in  Siberia. 

The  wild  birds  of  this  species,  like  most  of 
the  water-fowl,  are  migratory  in  their  habits 
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This  fine  bird  has  long  been  rendered  domestic ; and  it  is  now  a doubt  wheihei 
there  be  any  of  the  tame  kind  in  a state  of  nature.  The  wild  swan,  though  so 
strongly  re.sembling  this  in  colour  and  form,  is  yet  a different  bird ; for  it  is  very 
differently  formed  within.  The  wild  swan  is  less  than  the  tame,  almo.st  a fourth  ; 
for  as  the  one  weighs  twenty  pounds,  th  other  only  weighs  sixteen  pounds  and 
three  quarters.  The  colours  of  the  tame  swan  is  all  over  white  ; that  of  the  wild 
bird  is,  along  the  b»ck  and  the  tips  of  t e wings,  of  ash-colour.  But  these  are 
slight  differences,  compared  to  whataie  found  upon  dissection.  In  the  tame 
swan,  the  wind-pipe  sinks  down  into  the  lungs  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but  in 
the  wild,  after  a strange  and  wonderful  contortion,  like  what  we  have  seen  in 
the  crane,  it  enters  through  a hole  fon  ed  in  the  breast-bone ; and  being  re- 
flected therein,  returns  by  the  same  aper  ure ; and  being  contracted  into  a narrow 
compass  by  a broad  and  bony  cartilage,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which, 
before  they  enter  the  lungs,  are  dilated  and  as  it  were  swollen  out  into  two 


cavities.^ 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  they 
begin  to  absent  themselves  in  October,  and 
return  towards  the  end  of  March  to  the  quar- 
ters which  they  occupied  in  the  preceding 
year.  But  when  the  winter  is  not  particularly 
severe,  they  frequently  remain  through  it 
seeking  for  shelter  among  the  dams  and 
sluices  of  the  rivers,  and  returning  to  their 
former  quarters  at  the  breaking  of  the  frost. 

Although  naturally  one  of  the  most  gentle 
and  inofieiisive  of  birds,  the  large  size,  and 
great  muscular  power  of  the  swan  render  it  a 
formidable  enemy  when  driven  to  extremity, 
and  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive.  In  such 
a case,  it  is  said  to  give  battle  to  the  eagle, 
and  frequently  even  to  repel  his  attack,  forc- 
ing him  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight.  It  never 
attempts  to  molest  any  of  the  smaller  water- 
fowl  that  inhabits  its  domains ; but  in  the 
season  of  its  amours,  it  will  not  suffer  a rival 
to  approach  its  retreat  without  a sanguinary 
struggle,  in  which  one  or  the  other  is  gene- 
rally destroyed.  It  is  said  to  attain  a very 
great  age,  thirty  years  being  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  term  of  its  existence.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  in  Alkmar,  a town  in  the  north 
of  Holland,  there  died,  in  the  year  1672,  a 
swan  belonging  to  the  municipality,  which 
bore  on  its  collar  the  date  1573,  and  must 
consequently  have  been  a century  old. 

* The  Wild  Swan,  or,  as  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  termed,  the  Hooper,  is  a native  of 
nearly  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  In 
the  Old  World,  it  passes  northwards  as  far  as 
Iceland  and  Kamtschatka,  skirting  the  borders 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  rarely  entering  within 
its  limits.  Those  which  inhabit  Europe,  ge- 
nerally pass  the  winter  in  its  more  southern 
regions,  and  even  extend  their  flight  to  Egypt 
and  Barbary ; while  the  Asiatic  birds  seem 
rarely  to  pass  much  farther  south  than  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  In 
America,  the  range  of  their  migrations  is 
bound  by  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  north,  and 
Lousiana  and  the  Carolinas  on  the  south. 
They  are  extreinelv  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  New  Coclirumt  and  in  Siberia  ; 
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and  in  many  districts  of  Russia  they  take  the 
idace  of  that  which  is  improperly  termed  the 
Tame  species,  submitting  themselves  with 
equal  readiness  to  the  process  of  domestication. 

In  habits  the  Wild  Swan  bears  a close  re- 
semblance to  the  Tame.  It  flies  with  so 
much  rapidity,  especially  when  sailing  before 
the  wind,  that  the  difficulty  of  shooting  it  is 
very  great.  Heame  asserts  that  it  is  “ fre- 
quently necessary  to  take  a sight  ten  or 
twelve  feet  before  their  bills  and  adds  that 
“ in  a brisk  gale,  they  cannot  fly  at  a less  rate 
than  a hundred  miles  an  hour,  but  when 
flying  across  the  wind  or  against  it,  they 
make  but  a slow  progress,  and  are  then  a 
noble  shot.”  They  are  much  sought  after, 
for  their  quill  feathers  and  their  down.  The 
flesh,  according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  is 
excellent  eating,  and  when  roasted,  is  equal 
in  flavour  to  young  heifer  beef,  and  the  cyg- 
nets are  very  delicate.  It  is  jiossible,  that  in 
this  instance,  the  keen  appetite  of  the  sports- 
man may  have  imparted  a relish  to  his  game 
which  it  di3  not  intrinsically  possess.  In 
Europe  it  is  little  sought  after,  and  although 
young  cygnets  are  occasionally  served  upon 
the  tables  of  the  great,  the  rarity  of  the  dish 
may  be  supposed  to  add  not  a little  to  its 
actual  flavour,  which,  to  the  taste  of  beef, 
joins  somewhat  of  that  which  is  common  to 
ducks  and  most  of  our  water-fowl. 

The  Wild  Swans  arrive  in  Hudson’s  Bay 
as  eariy  as  March,  preceding  aU  the  other 
species  of  water-fowl.  While  the  rivers  re- 
main frozen,  they  frequent  the  falls  and 
rapids,  where  they  are  often  shot  by  the  In- 
dians in  large  numbers.  They  are  also  pur- 
sued by  the  natives  in  moulting  time,  which 
takes  place  in  July  and  August;  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  catch  them,  as  they  run 
with  great  swiftness  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  Iceland  and  Kamtschatka,  they  are 
hunted  at  this  time  with  dogs  and  horses, 
and  frequently  distance  the  latter,  but  are 
eventually  pulled  down  by  the  dogs,  which 
seize  thi  m by  the  neck  and  overbalance 
them.  The  female  usually  builds  her  uc»1 
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Such  is  the  extraordinary  difference  between  these  two  animals,  which  exter- 
nally seem  to  be  of  one  species.  Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  long  continued 
captivity  and  domestication  to  produce  this  strange  variety,  between  birds  other- 
wise the  same,  1 will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
our  tame  swan  is  no  where  to  be  found,  at  least  in  Europe,  in  a state  of 
nature. 

As  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  difference  of  conformation,  so  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  with  the  experience  of 
the  moderns,  concerning  the  vocal  powers  of  this  bird.  The  tame  swan  is  one 
of  the  most  silent  of  all  birds ; and  the  wild  one  has  a note  extremely  loud  and 
disagreeable.  It  is  probable,  the  convolutions  of  the  wind-pipe  may  contribute 
to  increase  the  clangor  of  it : for  such  is  the  harshness  of  its  voice,  that  the  bird 
from  thence  has  been  called  the  Hooper.  In  neither  is  there  the  smallest  degree 
of  melody ; nor  have  they,  for  above  this  century,  been  said  to  give  specimens 
of  the  smallest  musical  abilities : yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity,  that  the  swan  was  a most  melodious  bird ; and  that,  even 
to  its  death,  its  voice  went  on  improving.  It  would  show  no  learning  to  pro- 
duce what  they  have  said  upon  the  music  of  the  swan : it  has  already  been 
collected  by  Aldrovandus ; and  still  more  professedly  bv  the  Abbe  Gedoyn,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  From  these  accounts  it 
appears  that,  while  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  believed  the  vocalit^ 
of  the  swan,  Pliny  and  Virgil  seem  to  doubt  that  received  opinion.  In  this 
equipoise  of  authority,  Aldrovandus  seems  to  have  determined  m favour  of  the 
Greek  philosophers;  and  the  form  of  the  wind-pipe  in  the  wild  swan,  so  much 
resembling  a musical  instrument,  inclined  his  belief  still  more  strongly.  In  aid 
of  this  also,  came  the  testimony  of  Pendasius,  who  affirmed,  that  he  had  often 
heard  swans  sweetly  singing  in  the  lake  of  Mantua,  as  he  was  rowed  up  and 
down  in  a boat ; as  also  of  Olaus  W ormius,  who  professed  that  many  of  his 
friends  and  scholars  had  heard  them  singing.^ 

Otir  modern  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  singing  of  swans,  are  rather  suspi- 
cious. It  is  probable  the  ancients  had  some  mythological  meaning  in  ascribing 
melody ,to  the  swan ; and  as  for  the  moderns,  they  scarce  deserve  our  regard. 
The  swan,  therefore,  must  be  content  with  that  share  of  fame  which  it  possesses 
on  the  score  of  its  beauty ; since  the  melody  of  its  voice,  without  better  testi- 
mony, will  scarcely  be  admitted  by  even  the  credulous. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as  delicate  in  its  appetites,  as  elegant  in  its  form.  Its 
chief  food  is  corn,  bread,  herbs  growing  in  the  water,  and  roots  and  seeds, 
which  are  found  near  the  margin.  It  prepares  a nest  in  some  retired  part  of  the 
bank,  and  chiefly  where  there  is  an  islet  in  the  stream.  This  is  composed  of 
water-plants,  long  grass  and  sticks  ; and  the  male  and  female  assist  in  forming 
it  with  great  assiduity.  The  swan  lays  seven  or  eight  eggs,  white,  much  larger 
than  those  of  a goose,  with  a hard,  and  sometimes  a tuberous  shell.  It  sits  near 
two  months  before  its  young  are  excluded ; which  are  ash-coloured  when  they 
first  leave  the  shell,  and  for  some  months  after.  It  is  not  a little  dangerous  to 
approach  the  old  ones,  when  their  little  family  are  feeding  round  them.  Their 
fears,  as  well  as  their  pride,  seem  to  take  the  alarm ; and  they  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  give  a blow  with  their  pinion,  that  has  broken  a man’s  leg  or  arm. 

It  IB  not  till  they  are  a twelve-month  old  that  the  young  swans  change  their 
colour  with  their  plumage. f All  the  stages  of  this  bird’s  approach  to  maturity 


on  an  island  in  the  centre  of  a lake,  and  lays 
from  five  to  seven  eggs,  “ so  big,”  says 
Hearne,  “ that  one  of  them  is  suificient  for  a 
mo<lerate  man,  without  bread  or  any  other 
addition.” 

* Diiioe. — Col.  Montagu  says,  “ Having 
killed  one  of  the  species  out  of  a flock  of  ten 
or  twelve,  its  coinjsiniuns  flew  round  it  seve- 
ral times,  making  a most  melancholy  cry 
before  they  flew  off.  This  puts  us  in  mind 


of  the  solemn  dirge  of  the  dying  swan  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  poets,  and  may  jios- 
sibly  have  given  rise  to  those  accounts  ; only 
by  them  it  is  made  to  be  sung  by  the  “ dying 
bird.”  Byron  says 

*'  Sweet  as  the  swan’s  last  requism  ere  she  dica.” 

I The  Black  Swan.— When  the  classical 
writers  of  antiquity  spoke  of  the  black  swan  a* 
a proverbial  rarity,  so  improbable  as  almost  to 
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are  slow,  and  wem  to  mark  its  longevity.  It  is  two  months  hatching ; a 3 ear 
in  growing  to  its  proper  size  ; and  if,  according  to  Pliny’s  observation,  that 
those  animals  that  are  longest  in  the  womb  are  the  longest  lived,  the  swan  is 
uie  longest  in  the  shell  of  any  bird  we  know,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  longevity.  Some  say  that  it  lives  three  hundred  years ; and  W^illughjy 
who  IS  in  general  diffident  enough,  seems  to  believe  the  report.  A goose,  as  ii. 
justly  observes,  has  been  known  to  live  a hundred;  and  the  swan,  from 
superior  size,  and  from  its  harder,  firmer  flesh,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
live  still  longer. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  such  great  esteem  in  England,  that  by  an  act  of 
l^idward  the  Fourth,  none,  except  the  son  of  the  king,  was  permitted  to  keep  a 
swan,  unless  possessed  of  five  marks  a year.  By  a subsequent  act,  the  punisli- 
ment  for  taking  their  eggs  was  imprisonment  for  a year  and  a day,  and  a fine 
at  the  king’s  will. 


be  deemed  impossible,  little  did  they  imagine 
that  in  these  latter  days  a region  would  be 
discovered,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Roman  empire  even  at  the  proudest  period  of 
its  greatness,  in  which  their  ‘‘  rara  avis  ” 
would  be  found  in  as  great  abundance  as  the 
common  wild  swan  upon  the  lakes  of  Europe. 
Such,  however,  has  been  one  of  the  least  sin- 
gular among  the  many  strange  and  unexpected 
results  of  the  discovery  of  the  great  southern 
continent  of  New  Holland.  Scarcely  a tra- 
veller who  has  visited  its  shores  omits  to 
mention  this  remarkable  bird.  An  early 
notice  of  its  transmission  to  Europe  occurs  in 
a letter  from  Witsen  to  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
printed  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Philo- 
8oj)hical  Transactions;  and  Valentyn  pub- 
lished, in  1726,  an  account  of  two  living 
specimens  brought  to  Batavia.  Cook,  Van- 
couver, Philip,  and  White,  mention  it  inci- 
dentally in  their  voyages ; and  Labillardiere, 
in  his  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  D’En- 
trecasteux  in  search  of  La  Pironse,  has  given 
a more  particular  description,  together  with  a 
tolerable  figure.  Another  figure,  of  no  great 
value,  has  also  been  given  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his 
Zoological  Miscellany. 

Since  this  period  many  living  individuals 
have  been  brought  to  England,  where  they 
thrive  equally  well  with  the  emus,  the  kan- 


garoos, and  other  Australian  animals,  inso- 
much that  they  can  now  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  rarities  even  in  this  country.  They  are 
precisely  similar  in  form  and  somewhat  inl'e 
rior  in  size  to  the  wild  and  tame  swans  ot 
the  old  world ; but  are  perfectly  black  in 
every  part  of  their  plumage,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  primary  and  a few  of  the  secondaiy 
quill  feathers,  which  are  white.  The  bill  is 
of  a bright  red  above,  and  is  surmounted  at 
the  base  in  the  male  by  a slight  protuber- 
ance, which  is  wantinjr  in  the  female.  To- 
wards its  anterior  part  it  is  crossed  by  a whi- 
tish band.  The  under  part  of  the  bill  is  of  a 
greyish  white ; and  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a 
dull  ash  colour.  In  every  other  respect,  ex- 
cept in  the  mode  of  convolution  of  its  trachea, 
this  bird  so  perfectly  corresponds  with  its 
well-known  congeners,  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  any  species  for  an  account  of 
the  characters  which  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  black  swans  are  found  as  well  in  Van 
Dieman’s  Land  as  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
on  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland.  They 
are  genprally  seen  in  flocks  of  eight  or  nine 
together,  floating  on  a lake ; and  when  dis- 
turbed, flying  off  like  wild  geese  in  a direct 
line  one  after  the  other.  They  are  said  to 
be  extremely  shy,  so  as  to  reruler  it  difficult 
to  approach  within  gunshot  of  them. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


THE  GOOSE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES 


The  Goose,  in  its  domestic  state,  exhibits  a variety  of  colours.  The  wild  goose 
always  retains  the  same  marks : the 
whole  upper  part  is  ash-coloured ; the 
breast  and  belly  are  of  a dirty  white ; 
the  bill  is  narrow  at  the  base,  and  at 
the  tip  it  is  black ; the  legs  are  of  a 
saffron  colour,  and  the  claws  black. 

These  marks  are  seldom  found  in  the 
tame;  whose  bill  is  entirely  red,  and 
whose  legs  are  entirely  brown.  The 
wild  goose  is  rather  less  than  the  tame ; 
but  both  invariably  retain  a white  ling 
ronnd  their  tail,  which  shows  that  they 
are  both  descended  from  the  same 
original. 

The  wild  goose  is  supposed  to  breed  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe ; and,  in 
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the  beginning  of  winter,  to  descend  into  more  temperate  regions.  They  are 
often  seen  flying  at  very  great  heights,  in  flocks  from  fifty  to  a hundred,  and 
seldom  resting  by  day.  Their  cry  is  frequently  heard  when  they  are  at  an 
imperceptible  distance  above  us  ; and  this  seems  bandied  from  one  to  the 
other,  as'  among  hounds  in  the  pursuit.  Whether  this  be  the  note  of  mutual 
encouragement,  or  the  necessary  consequence  of  respiration,  is  doubtful;  but 
th^  seldom  exert  it  when  they  alight  in  these  journeys. 

Upon  their  coming  to  the  ground  by  day,  they  range  themselves  in  a line, 
like  cranes  ; and  seem  rather  to  have  descended  for  rest  than  for  other  refresh- 
ment. When  they  have  sat  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two,  I have  heard 
one  of  them,  with  a loud,  long  note,  sound  a kind  of  charge,  to  which  the  rest 
punctually  attended,  and  they  pursued  their  journey  with  renewed  alacrity. 
Their  flight  is  very  regularly  arranged  : they  either  go  in  a line  abreast,  or  in 
two  lines,  joining  in  an  angle  in  the  middle.  I doubt  whether  the  form  of  their 
flight  be  thus  arranged  to  cut  the  air  with  greater  ease,  as  is  commonly  believed ; 
1 am  more  apt  to  think  it  is  to  present  a smaller  mark  to  fowlers  from  below. 
A bullet  might  easily  reach  them,  if  huddled  together  in  a flock,  and  the  same 
discharge  might  destroy  several  at  once ; but,  by  their  manner  of  flying,  no 
shot  from  below  can  afliect  above  one  of  them ; and  from  the  height  at  which 
they  fly,  this  is  not  easy  to  be  hit."'^ 


* Fi.iqht  ok  Geese  — Habits. — Their 
flij'ht  takes  place  without  noise;  and  the 
order  in  which  it  is  performed  presupposes 
no  small  degree  of  combination  and  intel- 
ligence. It  is  an  arrangement  the  most 
favourable  for  each  individual  to  follow  in  its 
place  and  preserve  its  proper  rank,  and  for 
the  entire  flock  to  cut  the  air  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  fatigue.  They  place 
themselves  in  two  oblique  lines,  forming  an 
angle,  or  in  a single  line  when  the  troop  is 
not  very  numerous.  He  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  angle  cuts  the  air  first,  retires  to  the 
last  tank  to  cepose  himself  when  fatigued, 


and  the  others  take  his  place  in  tneir  tunis. 
There  are  certain  points,  so  to  speak,  from 
which  the  grand  armies  of  these  birds  divide 
to  spread  themselvis  through  diflewnt  coun- 
tries ; such  are  Blount  Taurus,  relative  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  Mount  Stella,  where  they 
repair  in  the  after  season,  and  from  whence 
they  disperse  through  Europe.  These  secon- 
dary bunds  unite  again,  and  foim  others 
which,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
come  sometimes  in  winter  and  alight  upon 
our  fields,  where  they  feed  upon  the  corn 
and  grass,  scrajiing  away  the  snow.  Every 
evening  after  sunset  the  wild  geese  repair  to 
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The  Barnacle  differs  in  some  respects  from  both  these;  being  less  than  either, 
with  a black  bill,  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  scarce  neces- 
sary to  combat  the  idle  error  of  this  bird’s  being  bred  from  a shell  sticking  to 
ship’s  bottoms ; it  is  well  known  to  be  batched  from  an  egg,  in  the  ordinary 
mamier,  and  to  differ  in  very  few  particulars  from  all  the  rest  of  its  kind. 

The  Brent  Goose  is  still  less  than  the  former,  and  not  bigger  than  a Muscovy 
duck,  except  that  the  body  is  longer.  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  are  black ; about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  on  each  side,  are  two  small 
spots  or  lines  of  white,  which  together  appear  like  a ring. 

These,  and  many  other  varieties,  are  found  in  this  land,  which  agree  in  one 
common  character  of  feeding  upon  vegetables,  and  being  reraftrkable  for  their 
fecundity.^  Of  these,  however,  the  tame  goose  is  the  most  fruitful.  Having 


ponds  and  rivers,  where  they  pass  the  night, 
that  they  may  enjoy  seciui^.  Their  habits, 
in  this  respect,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  ducks,  which  go  during  the  night  to  pas- 
ture in  the  fields,  and  do  not  return  to  the 
water  but  when  the  geese  quit  it  It  is  only 
diuing  not  very  severe  winters  that  the  wild 
geese  remain  any  time  in  temperate  climates ; 
for,  when  the  rivers  are  frozen,  they  advance 
more  southward,  whence  they  retire  towards 
the  end  of  March  to  return  to  the  north,  and 
proceed  into  the  most  elevated  latitudes,  to 
Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Fmzen  Ocean,  and  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  where 
their  fat  and  dung  constitute  a resource  for 
the  hardy  inhabitants.  The  geese  have  good 
sight,  very  Rne  hearing,  and  their  vigilance 
is  so  great  that  they  are  never  taken  at  fault. 
While  they  are  eating,  or  sleeping,  there  is 
always  a sentinel  in  the  troop,  who,  with  his 
neck  stretched  out,  and  head  in  the  air,  is 
ready  to  give  the  signal  of  danger.  If  we 


add  to  these  signs  of  intelligence,  and  to  the 
remarks  already  made  on  the  arrangement  of 
their  order  of  flight,  the  signal  proofs  of  at< 
tachment  which  domesflc  geese  have  exhibit- 
ed on  many  occasions,  we  shall  perceive  how 
little  foundation  there  is  for  the  popular  opi- 
nion respecting  their  stupidity.  This,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  formed  merely  on  exter- 
nal characters  ; on  their  walk,  their  stretched- 
out  neck,  gaping  mouth,  and  the  sound  of 
their . voice,  especially  when  they  experience 
any  terror.  As  these  birds  fly  remarkably 
high,  and  do  not  alight  but  when  they  are 
over  waters,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
shooting  them;  and  their  extreme  distrust 
renders,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  stratagems 
employed  by  fowlers  of  no  avail.  Our  com- 
mon application  of  the  proverb,  “ a wild 
goose  chase,”  sufficiently  proves  this,  and 
ought  to  do  away  with  the  vulgar  prejudice 
respecting  their  stupidity. 


♦ The  Canadian  Goose. — 

The  Canadian  Goose  is  some- 
what larger  than  our  common 
domesticated  breed.  It  is  also 
slenderer  in  its  make,  and 
especially  in  its  neck,  which 
consequently  approaches  near- 
ly to  that  of  the  swan.  The 
entire  length  of  the  bird  is 
about  three  feet,  and  the  ex- 
panse of  its  winp;s  rather 
more  than  five. 

Although  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Canadian 
geese,  these  birds  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  coun- 
try, but  extend  their  migra- 
tions from  the  lowest  latitudes 
of  the  United  States  to  the 
highest  parallels  that  have  (The  Canadian  Goose.) 

yet  been  visited  in  the  nortiv- 

em  regions  of  America.  Throughout  the  of  lakes,  in  the  islands  of  which  they  are- 
whole  of  this  vast  extent  of  territory,  they  are  supposed  to  breed ; but  even  on  the  shores  of 
familiarly  known  as  the  harbingers  of  spring  Hudson’s  Bay  they  are  still  found  to  be  jiro- 
when  passing  northward,  and  the  presage  of  ceeding  northwards,  and  they  rarely  nest 
approaching  winter  on  their  return.  In  the  further  south  than  sixty  degrees.  Captain 
United  States  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  Phipps  mentions  having  seen  wild  geese  at 
their  jomneys  are  bounded  by  the  great  chain  Spitzbergen,  in  more  than  eighty  degrees  of 
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less  to  fear  from  its  enemies,  leading  u securer,  and  more  plentiful  life,  its 
prolific  powers  increase  in  proportion  to  its  ease ; and  though  the  wild  goose 
seldom  lavs  above  eight  eggs,  the  tame  goose  is  often  seen  to  lay  above  twenty. 
The  female  hatches  her  eggs  with  great  assiduity ; while  the  gander  visits  her 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  and  sometimes  drives  her  off  to  take  her  place,  where  he 
sits  with  great  state  and  composure. 

But  beyond  that  of  all  animals  is  his  pride  when  the  young  are  excluded:  he 
seems  then  to  consider  himself  as  a champion,  not  only  obliged  to  defend  his 
young,  but  also  to  keep  off  the  suspicion  of  danger ; he  pursues  dogs  and  men 
that  never  attempt  to  molest  him ; and,  though  the  most  harmless  thing  alive, 
is  then  the  most  petulant  and  provoking.  When,  in  this  manner,  he  has  pur- 
sued the  calf  or  the  mastiff,  to  whose  contempt  alone  he  is  indebted  for  safety, 
he  returns  to  his  female  and  her  brood  in  triumph,  clapping  his  wings,  screaming, 
and  showing  all  the  marks  of  conscious  superiority.  It  is  probable,  however, 
these  arts  succeed  in  raising  his  importance  among  the  tribe  where  they  are 
displayed ; and  it  is  probable  there  is  not  a more  respectable  animal  on  earth  to 
a goose  than  a gander  ! 

A young  goose  is  generally  reckoned  very  good  eating ; yet  the  feathers  of 
this  bird  still  farther  increase  its  value.  I feel  my  obligations  to  this  animal 
every  word  I write  ; for,  however  deficient  a man’s  head  may  be,  his  pen  is 
nimble  enough  upon  every  occasion  : it  is  happy  indeed  for  us  that  it  requires 
no  great  effort  to  put  it  in  motion.  But  the  feathers  of  this  bird  are  still  as 
valuable  in  another  capacity,  as  they  make  the  softest  and  the  warmest  beds  to 
sleep  on.’*' 


latitude  ; and  Wilson  deems  it  “ highly  pro- 
bable that  they  extend  their  migrations  under 
the  very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation 
of  unknown  countries,  shut  out  since  the 
creation  from  the  prying  eye  of  man  by  ever- 
lasting and  insuperable  bars  of  ice.” 

The  passage  of  the  g^ese  to  the  north 
commences  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice ; 
their  first  appearance  in  Canada  and  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay  varying  with  the 
forwardness  of  spring,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  latter  end  of  May.  Their  flight 
is  heavy  and  laborious,  but  moderately  swift, 
in  a straight  line  when  the  numbers  are  few, 
but  more  frequently  in  two  lines  meeting  in 
a point  in  front  The  van  is  said  to  be  always 
led  by  an  old  gander,  in  whose  wake  the 
others  instinctively  follow.  But  should  his 
sagacity  fail  in  discovering  the  landmarks  by 
which  they  usually  steer,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  foggy  weather,  the  whole  flock  appear 
in  the  greatest  distress,  and  fly  about  in  an 
irregular  manner,  making  a great  clamour. 
In  their  flights  they  cross  indiscriminately 
over  land  or  water,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  several  other  geese,  which  prefer  making 
a circuit  by  water  to  traversing  the  land. 

So  important  is  the  arrival  of  the  gjeese  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  northern  regions, 
that  the  month  in  which  they  first  make 
their  appearance  is  termed  by  the  Indians, 
as  Pennant  infonns  us,  the  Goose  Moon.  In 
fact,  not  only  the  Indians,  but  the  English 
settlers,  also,  depend  greatly  upon  these  birds 
fur  their  subsistence ; and  many  thousands 
of  them  are  annually  killed,  a large  propor- 
tion of  which  are  salted  and  barrelled  for 


winter  consumption.  Many,  too,  that  are 
killed  on  their  return  are  suffered  to  freeze, 
and  are  thus  kept  as  fresh  provision  for  several 
months. 

* Egyptian  Gekse. — In  the  course  of  last 
February,  a flock  of  these  rare  birds  denomi- 
nated gansers,  or  Egyptian  geese  ( Anat 
AEgyptiaca,  Linn.),  were  seen  to  visit  the 
Tweed  at  Carham ; two  of  which  were  shot, 
while  nibbling  grass  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  by  Ralph  Stephenson,  gamekeeper. 
These  two,  upon  examination,  were  found  to 
bear  all  the  beautiful  variegated  marks  which 
distinguish  the  species,  more  especially  the 
broad,  deep,  chestnut-coloured  spot  on  the 
middle  of  the  breast.  This  beautifid  bird, 
which  was  first  known  in  our  island  about  a 
century  ago,  is  of  nearly  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon wild  goose.  It  is  a native  of  Africa, 
where  it  is  found  in  a wild  state  from  Egypt 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  now  found 
in  several  European  countries,  and  frequently 
kept  as  an  ornament  on  pieces  of  water  con- 
tiguous to  gentlemen’s  seats.  One  of  the 
birds  shot  at  Carham  has  been  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh ; the  other  is  in  the  hands  of  an  inge- 
nious person  of  the  name  of  Hood,  in  Cold- 
stream, for  the  purpose  of  being  stuffed. 

Obesity. — The  celebrated  fat  liver  pies  of 
Strasburgh  are  made  of  the  livers  of  geese, 
fattened  with  great  attention.  The  animal 
is  shut  up  in  a cage,  but  little  larger  than  its 
body,  and  is  taken  out  but  twice  a-day,  and 
then  to  be  fed  with  about  a quart  of  crude 
peas.  They  are  introduced  with  a finger  into 
the  pharvnx  of  the  animal,  which  is  thus 
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CHAP.  Xll. 

THE  DUCK  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


The  Tame  Duck  is  the  tnoat  easily  reared  of  all  our  domestic  animals.  The 
very  instincts  of  the 
young  ones  direct  them 
to  their  favourite  ele- 
ment ; and  though  they 
are  conducted  by  z 
hen,  yet  they  despisn 
the  admonitions  of  th^ 
leader. 

'Die  wild  duck  dtf 
fers  in  many  respects 
from  tlie  tame ; and  in 
them  there  is  still 
greater  variety  than 
among  the  domestic 
kinds.  Of  the  tame 
duck  there  are  not 
less  than  ten  different 
sorts  ; and  of  the  wild,  Brisson  reckons  above  twenty.  The  most  obvious 
distinction  between  wild  and  tame  ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  tlteir  feet;  those  of 
the  fame  duck  being  black,  those  of  the  wild  duck  yellow.  The  difference 
between  wild  ducks  among  each  other  arises  as  well  from  their  size  as  the  nature 
of  the  place  they  feed  in.  Sea  ducks,  which  feed  in  the  salt  water,  and  dive 
much,  have  a broad  bill,  bending  upwards,  a large  hind  toe,  and  a long,  blunt 
tail.  Pond  ducks,  which  feed  in  plashes,  have  a straight-  and  narrow  bill,  a 
small  hind  toe,  and  a sharp-pointed  train.  The  former  are  called,  by  our  decoy 
men,  foreign  ducks ; the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  natives  of  England.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  minute  varieties  of  such  a number  of  birds;  all 
agreeing  in  the  same  general  figure,  the  same  habits  and  mode  of  living,  and 

differing  in  little  more  than  their  size 
and  the  colours  of  their  plumage.  In 
this  tribe  we  may  rank,  as  natives  of 
oiir  own  European  dominions,  the 
Eider  Duck,  which  is  double  the  size 
of  a common  duck,  with  a black  bill ; 
the  Velvet  Duck,  not  so  large,  and 
with  a yellow  bill ; the  Scoter,  with  a 
knob  at  the  base  of  a yellow  bill ; the 
Tufted  Duck,  adorned  with  a thickr 
crest;  the  Scaup  Duck,  less  than  thv 

(The  Eider  Puck.) 


made  to  swallow  this  enormous  quantity  of 
nourishment,  And  is  then  immediately  shut 
up  in  its  cage.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
kind  of  life  is  a remarkable  obesity,  and  an 
enormous  developement  of  the  liver,  which, 
without  any  notable  change  of  structure, 
acquired  a triple  or  quadruple  enlargement 
of  volume.  Bibulous  paper,  brought  into 
close  contact  with  this  fat  liver,  immediately 
absorbs  an  oily  matter,  much  like  melted  fat. 
These  livers  sometimes  weigh  eight  or  teu 


ounces,  and  sell  at  from  three  'to  five  francs. 
The  fattening  of  geese  in  this  manner  is  a 
good  speculation,  for  every  part  of  the  animal 
possesses  an  intrinsic  value  ; the  fat  on  many 
occasions  is  a substitute  for  butter,  and  the 
fiesh  is  served  at  table,  and  although  some- 
what tough,  is  not  the  less  nutritious ; the 
feathers  are  much  sought  after,  the  quills 
serve  for  writing,  and  even  the  excrements 
sell  at  a high  price  as  one  of  the  richest  of 
manures  ■ -Amcana  ov  Scibnck,  1833. 
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•ommon  duck,  with  the  bill  of  a greyish-blue  colour ; the  Golden  with  a 
Vrge  white  spot  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  resembling  an  eye  ; the  Sheldrake, 
with  the  bill  of  a bright  red,  and  swelling  into  a knob ; the  Mallard,  which  is 
the  stock  from  whence  our  tame  breed  has  probably  been  produced  ; the  Pin- 
tail, with  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  three  inches  longer  than  the  rest ; 
the  Pochard,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a bright  bay ; the  Widgeon,  with  a 
lead-coloured  bill,  and  the  plumage  of  the  back  marked  with  narrow  black  and 
white  undulated  lines,  but  best'knovfn  by  its  whistling  sound : lastly,  the  Teal, 
which  is  the  smallest  of  this  kind,  witfi  the  bill  the  head  and  upper  part 

of  the  neck  of  a bright  bay.  These  are  the  mSt  common  birds  of  the  duck 
kind  among  ourselves ; btit  who  can  describe  the  amazing  varie^  of  this  tribe, 
if  he  extends  his  view  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  ? The  most  noted 
of  the  foreign  tribe  are  the  Muscovy  Duck,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Musk  Duck,  so  called  from  a supposed  musky  smell,  with  naked  skin  round 
their  eyes,  and  which  is  a native  of  Africa  ; the  Brazilian  Duck,  that  is  of  the 
size  of  a goose,  all  over  black  except  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  American 
Wood  Duck,  with  a variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  a plume  of  feathers  that 
falls  from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a friar’s  cowl.  These,  and  twenty  others 
might  be  added,  were  increasing  the  number  of  names  the  way  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  our  comprehension. 

All  these  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domestic  ducks,  keeping  together  in  flocks 
in  the  winter,  and  flying  in  pairs  in  summer,  bringing  up  their  yo»nig  by  the 
water  side,  and  leading  them  to  their  food  as  soon  as  out  of  the  shell.  Their 
nests  are  usually  built  among  heath  or  rushes,  not  far  from  the  water ; and  they 
lay  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  eggs  before  they  sit : yet  this  is  not  always  their 
method ; the  dangers  they  continualljr  encounter  from  their  ground  situation 
sometimes  obliges  them  to  change  their  manner  of  building,  and  their  awkward 
nests  are  often  seen  exalted  on  the  tops  of  trees. This  must  be  a very  great 


• Nests  op  Ducks.  — It 
has  been  remarked  by  Aris- 
totle, that  birds  which  do  not 
perch  build  on  the  ground. 

“ Partridges,”  he  says,  “ and 
other  birds  which  seldom  fly, 
nestle  on  the  ground ; of  these, 
also,  the  skylark,  the  wood- 
cock, and  the  quail,  never 
alight  on  a tree.”  But  the 
converse  of  this  will  not  hold ; 
for  many  birds  which  perch 
nestle  on  the  ground,  of  which 
the  redbreast,  the  bunting, 
and  the  pheasant,  are  fami- 
liar illustrations.  A very 
remarkable  example,  however, 
of  the  remark  of  Aristotle, 
occurs  in  the  summer-duck 
of  America,  which  does  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  one  of  the  binls  which  line 
their  nests  with  their  own  down.  At  variance 
with  the  habits  of  all  other  ducks,  this  one 
perches  on  trees,  for  which  its  strong,  sharp 
claws  render  it  more  ad^ted  than  its  webbed 
feet.  The  elegant  form  and  rich  colouring 
of  the  male  (though  the  fentale  wears  a uni- 
form of  dull  brown)  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  have  seen  it ; and  we  think 
it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Indians  took 
the  hint  of  their  plumed  head-dres'ses  from 
its  beautiful  crest.  With  this  crest,  and  the 


(The  Summer-duck.) 

skin  of  the  neck,  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of 
peace,  is  frequently  ornamented.  Linnceus, 
whose  nomenclature  exhibits  some  general 
displays  of  fanciful  allusion,  imagined  that 
this  duck’s  crest  so  much  resembled  the 
bridal  head-dress  of  his  countrywomen,  that 
he  named  it  the  bride,  though  the  one  is 
high,  stiff,  and  fantastic,  and  out  of  all  rea- 
sonable proportion,  while  the  other  is  free, 
elegant,  and  graceful.  The  beautiful  pendent 
crest  of  tbe  summer-rluck  arises  from  a base 
of  glossy  golden  green,  shading  off  into  a 
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labour  to  perform,  as  the  duck’s  bill  is  but  ill  formed  for  building  a nest,  and 
giving  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  a sutlicieut  stability  to  stand  the 
w-eather.  The  nest,  whether  high  or  low,  is  generally  composed  of  siiigulai 
materials.  The  longest  grass,  mixed  with  heath,  and  lined  within  witli  the 
bird's  own  feathers,  usually  go  to  the  composition : however,  in  proportion  as 
the  climate  is  colder,  the  nest  is  more  artificially  made,  and  more  warndy  lined. 
In  the  arctic  regions,  nothing  can  exceed  the  great  care  all  of  this  kind  lake  tc- 
protect  their  eggs  from  the  intenseness  of  the  weather.  While  the  gull  ami  the 
penguin  kind  seem  to  di.sregard  the  severe.st  cold,  the  duck,  in  those  regions, 
forms  itself  a hole  to  lay  in,  shelters  the  approach,  lines  it  with  a layer  of  long 
grass  and  clay,  within  that  another  of  moss,  and,  lastly,  a warm  coat  of  feathers 
or  down : the  eider  duck  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its  nest.* 


rich  violet  brown,  dashed  with  interrupted 
streaks  of  snow-white.  The  feathers  covering 
the  wings  are  of  the  same  glossy  brown, 
which  melts  into  black,  with  rich  purple 
reflections  of  burnished  steel ; while  those  on 
the  flanks  are  delicately  .fringed  and  striped 
with  black  and  white. 

It  is  stated  in  the  notes  to  Bufibn,  by  the 
FiOglish  translator,  that  the  summer-duck 
nestles  in  the  holes  bored  by  woodpeckeis  ; 
but  this,  ou  considering  its  size,  must  be 
imi>ossible.  That  it  does,  however,  make  its 
nest  in  the  holes  of  trees  has  been  testified 
by  every  observer.  Wilson  informs  us  that 
instances  have  been  known  in  which  the  nest 
was  constructed  with  a few  sticks  laid  on  the 
fork  of  the  branches;  though  it  is  u.susflj  in 
the  inside  of  a hollow  tree,  and,  as  it  would 
appear,  very  near  if  not  upon  the  ground. 
“ On  the  18th  of  May,”  continues  VV'ilson, 
''  I visited  a tree  containing  a nest  of  a sum- 
mer-duck, on  the  banks  of  Tuckalrue  river. 
New  Jersey.  It  wa.s  an  old,  grotesque,  white 
oak,  whose  top  had  been  torn  off  by  a storm. 
It  stood  on  the  declivity  of  a bank,  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  water.  In  this  hollow 
and  broken  top,  and  about  six  feet  down,  ou 
the  soft  <!ecayed  wood,  laj  thirteen  eggs, 
snugly  covered  with  down,  doubtlesa  taken 
from  the  breast  of  the  bird.  The-  tree  had 
been  occupied,  probably  by  the  same  pair,  for 
four  successive  years  in  breeding-time.  The 
jrerson  who  gave  me  the  information,  and 
whose  house  was  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  tree,  ^aid  that  he  had  seen  tire 
female,  the  preceding  spring,  carry  down  her 
young  ones  one  by  oiie  in  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes. She  caught  them  in  her  bill  by  the 
wing  or  back  of  the  neck,  and  landed  them 
safely  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  she 
afterwards  led  them  to  the  water.  Under 
this  same  tree,  at  the  time  1 visited  it,  a 
large  sloop  lay  on  the  stocks  nearly  finished  ; 
the  deck  was  not  more  than  twelve  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  nest,  yet,  notwithstarrding  the 
presence  and  noise  of  the  workmen,  the  ducks 
would  not  aliundun  their  old  Ineeding-place. 
but  continued  to  pass  out  and  in  as  if  no 
jiersou  had  liuen  near.  Tire  male  usually 
pvrched  ou  an  adjoining  liml),and  kept  watch 


while  the  female  was  laying.  A tame  goose 
had  chosen  a hollow  space  at  the  root  of  tire 
Same  tree  to  lay  and  hatch  her  young  in.” — 
.\UKRICAN  ORNlTHOlaDQY. 

* The  Eider  Duck. — The  eiders  have 
some  analogy  with  tire  geese,  but  more  witli 
the  duck.  They  live  on  fish  and  shell, 
fish.  The  eider  duck  is  principally  found 
in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land. Its  bill  is  black,  and  its  plumage  is  a 
varied  mixture  of  black  and  white; — the 
female,  however,  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour, 
marked  with  black  and  dusky  streaks.  They 
generally  build  ou  small  islatids,  not  far  from 
the  shore,  and  the  male  continues  on  the 
watch  near  the  shore  while  the  female  is 
sitting,  but  he  leaves  them  when  the  brood 
is  hatched. 

That  which  renders  this  bird  so  highly 
valued,  is  the  celebrated  eider  down,  used  for 
the  beds  aud  couches  of  the  luxurious  and 
efieminate.  This  is  plucked  from  the  breast 
by  the  birds,  in  order  to  line  their  nests ; and 
during  the  time  when  the  female  is  sitting, 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  traffic  remove 
her,  and  take  away  the  down  and  superfluous 
eggs,  and  then  carefully  replace  her.  This  i.s 
done  several  times,  and  the  down  is  again 
produced  by  the  birds,  and  she  begins  to  lay 
afresh  ; and  when  the  young  ones  leave  tho 
nest,  it  is  completely  plundered.  One  female 
will  give  about  half  a pound  of  down,  which, 
when  properly  cleaned,  is  reduced  to  oiie-lialf 
of  that  quantity.  This  sells  at  twelve  shil- 
lings per  pound. 

The  example  of  the  eider  duck,  in  plucking 
the  tlowu  from  her  body  in  order  to  keep  her 
offspring  warm,  is  not  unmatched  in  the  ani- 
mal world.  The  domestic  rabbit  is  a familiar 
example,  preparing  for  her  delicate  young  a 
nest  of  hay,  warmly  lined  with  down  plucked 
from  her  own  fur.  It  may  not  be  so  generally 
known,  that  several  moths,  such  as  the  gipsy 
and  the  golden  tail,  are  provided  with  a 
thick  Iniiich  of  down  on  their  tails  for  ccver- 
iug  their  eggs  at  the  t;me  of  haying,  and  also 
with  a pair  of  tweezers,  likewise  situated  in 
the  tail,  for  plucking  oti'  this  down  and  spread 
iiig  it  over  the  eggs. 
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Tills  bird,  vvliic.li,  as  was  said,  is  above  twice  as  lar^e  as  the  couiinon  duck,  ami 
resides  in  the  colder  climates,  lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  making  her  ne.st 
among  the  rocks  or  the  plants  along  the  sea-shore.  The  external  materials  ol 
the  nest  are  such  as  are  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  kind:  but  ihe  inside 
lining,  on  which  the  eggs  are  immediately  deposited,  is  at  once  the  softest, 
warmest,  and  the  lightest  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This  is  no 
other  than  the  inside  down  which  covers  the  breast  of  the  bird  in  the  breeding 
season.  I'his  the  female  plucks  off  with  her  bill,  and  furnishes  the  inside  oi 
her  nest  with  a tapestry  more  valuable  than  the  most  skilful  artists  can  proiluce. 
'Phe  natives  watch  the  place  where  she  begins  to  build,  and  suffering  her  to  lay, 
take  away  botli  the  eggs  and  tlie  nest.  The  duck,  however,  not  discouraged 
by  the  first  disappointment,  builds  and  lays  in  the  same  place  a second  time  ; 
and  this  they  in  the  same  manner  take  away  : the  third  time  she  builds,  but  the 
drake  must  supply  the  down  from  his  breast  to  line  the  nest  with  j and,  if  this 
be  robbed,  they  both  forsake  the  place,  and  breed  there  no  more.  This  down 
the  natives  take  care  to  separate  from  the  dirt  and  moss  with  which  it  is  mixed ; 
and,  though  no  people  stmid  in  more  need  of  a warm  covering  than  themselves, 
yet  their  necessities  compel  them  to  sell  it  to  the  more  indolent  and  luxurious 
inhabitants  of  the  south  for  brandy  and  tobacco. 

As  they  possess  the  faculties  of  Hying  and  swimming,  so  they  are  in  general 
birds  of  passage,  and  it  is  most  probable  perform  their  journeys  across  the 
ocean  as  well  on  the  water  as  in  the  air.  'I'hose  that  migrate  to  this  country,  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  are  seldom  found  so  well  tasted  or  so  fat  as  the  fowls 
that  continue  with  us  the  year  round  : their  fiesh  is  often  lean,  and  still  oftener 
fishy  ; which  llavour  it  has  probably  contracted  in  the  journey,  as  their  lood 
in  the  lakes  of  Lapland,  from  whence  they  descend,  is  generally  of  the  insect 
kind. 

As  soon  as  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are  generally  seen  flying  in  flocks  to 
make  a survey  of  those  lakes  where  they  intend  to  take  up  their  residence  for 
the  winter.^  In  the  choice  of  these  they  have  two  objects  in  view  ; to  be  near 
their  food,  and  yet  remote  from  interruption.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  choo.se 
some  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a marsh,  where  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 


* Wild  Ducks. — It  is  towards  the  middle 
of  October  that  the  wild  ducks  generally 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  among  us, 
but  only  in  small  bands,  which  are  in  a little 
time  followed  by  others  more  numerous. 
They  are  recognised  by  their  elevated  flight, 
in  inclined  lines,  or  regular  triangles.  They 
are  observed  on  their  arrival  to  fly  incessantly 
from  one  pond  and  river  to  others.  Their 
movements  are  made  more  by  night  than  by 
day.  They  feed,  voyage,  arrive,  and  depart, 
prmciiially  in  the  evening,  and  even  at  night, 
(luring  which  the  whizzing  of  their  flight 
discovers  their  passage;  but  the  noise  of 
their  wings  is  greatest  at  the  moment  of 
their  setting  out.  As  long  as  the  rigour  of 
the  sea-son  (Toes  not  deprive  them  of  aquatic 
insects,  of  small  fish,  of  frogs,  the  grains  of 
setids,  and  other  marshy  plants,  which  furnish 
them  with  abundant  food,  they  remain  in 
rivers  and  large  pieces  of  stagnant  water ; 
but,  when  these  are  frozen,  they  retire  to  the 
borders  of  woods  to  pick  up  the  acorns,  or 
spread  themselves  into  more  temperate  cli- 
mates. 

The  female  usually  makes  choice  of  a thick 
tuft  ol  rushes,  of  the  middle  of  which  she 
fonns  a nest  by  cutting  and  bending  the 
stems.  Such  nests  are.  however,  sometimes 


found  in  the  midst  of  brushwood,  at  some 
distance  from  the  water ; and  these  birds 
have  been  known  even  to  lay  in  the  nests  of 
others.  The  eggs  are  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, and  of  a greenish  white.  The  mother 
strips  her  breast  to  furnish  the  ne.st  and  to 
cover  her  eggs  in  her  absence.  She  never 
alights'at  less  than  a hundred  paces  from  the 
nest,  and  makes  a circuitous  route  to  arrive 
there,  with  her  eyes  constantly  watching  to 
see  if  there  are  any  enemies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Once  fixed,  however,  on  the  eggs, 
even  the  approach  of  man  will  not  oblige  her 
to  quit  them.  The  male  remains  at  some 
distance  from  bis  companion,  ready  to  assist 
and  defend  her.  The  incubation  lasts  thirty 
days  ; and,  as  soon  as  the  young  are  dis- 
closed, the  mother  oouducts  them  to  the 
water:  it  is  even  said  that,  if  they  are  at 
some  distance  lioni  it,  the  parents  bring 
them  there  one  by  one  with  their  bills.  The 
female  rallies  them  in  the  evening,  conceals 
them  in  the  reeds,  and  covers  them  with  her 
wings  during  the  night.  The  small  insects, 
&c.,  which  they  can  catch  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  are  their  first  lood.  Ihey  are 
unable  to  fly  nnt.l  they  are  three  months 
old. 
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cover  of  woods,  and  wliere  in.sents  are  found  in  prrei’test  abimdanoe.  Lakes, 
therefore,  with  a marsli  on  one  side  and  a wood  on  the  other,  are  seldom  witii- 
out  vast  quantities  of  wild-lowl ; and  nliere  a cnn[)le  are  seen  at  any  time,  that 
IS  a siiuicient  inducement  to  bring  hundreds  of  others.  The  ducks  flying  in 
the  air  are  often,  lured  down  from  their  lieights  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  mallard 
f^ron)  below.  Nature  seems  to  have  furnished  this  bird  with  very  particular 
faculties  for  calling.  The  windpipe,  where  it  begins  to  enter  the  lungs,  opens 
into  a kind  of  bony  cavity,  where  the  sound  is  reflected  as  in  a musical’ instru- 
ment, and  is  heard  a great  way  off.  To  this  call  all  the  stragglers  resort;  and 
in  a week  or  fortnight’s  time,  a lake  that  before  was  quite  naked  is  black  with 
water-fowl,  that  have  left  tlieir  Lapland  retreats  to  keep  company  with  our  ducks 
vi'ho  never  stirred  from  home. 

I'hey  generally  choose  that  part  of  the  lake  where  they  are  inaccessible  tc 
the  approach  of  the  fowler,  in  which  tJiey  all  appear  huddled  togetlier,  extremely 
busy  and  very  loud.  What  it  is  can  employ  them  all  the  day  is  not  easy  to 
guess.  There  is  no  food  for  them  at  the  place  they  sit  and  cabal  thus,  as  they 
choose  the  middle  of  the  lake  ; and  as  for  courtship,  the  season  for  that  is  not 
yet  come  ; so  that  it  is  wonderful  what  can  so  busily  keep  them  occupied.  Not 
one  of  them  seems  a moment  at  rest.  Now  pursuing  one  another,  now  scream- 
ing, then  all  up  at  once,  then  down  again;  the  whole  seems  one  strange  scene 
of  bustle  with  nothing  to  do. 

They  frequently  go  off  in  a more  private  manner  by  night  to  feed  in  the 
adjacent  meadows  and  ditches,  which  they  dare  not  venture  to  approach  by 
day.  In  the.se  nocturnal  adventures  they  are  often  taken  ; for,  though  a timo- 
rous bird,  yet  they  are  easily  deceived,  and  every  springe  seems  to  succeed  in 
taking  them.  But  the  greatest  quantities  are  taken  in  decoys ; which,  though 
well  known  near  London,  are  yet  untried  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 
The  manner  of  making  and  managing  a decoy  is  as  follows. 

A place  is  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  far  remote  from  the  common  highway 
and  all  noise  of  people.  A decoy  is  best  where  there  is  a large  pond  surrounded 
by  a wood,  and  beyond  that  a marshy  and  uncultivated  country.  When  the 
place  is  chosen,  the  pool,  if  possible,  is  to  be  planted  round  with  willows,  unless 
a wood  answers  the  purpose  of  shading  it  on  every  side.  On  the  south  and 
north  side  of  this  pool  are  two,  three,  or  four  ditches  or  channels,  made  broad 
towards  the  pool,  and  growing  narrower  till  they  end  in  a point.  These  chan- 
nels are  to  be  covered  over  with  nets,  supporteef  by  hooped  sticks  bending  from 
one  side  to  the  other ; so  that  they  form  a vault  or  arch  growing  narrower  and 
narrower  to  the  point,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a tunnel-net,  like  that  in 
which  fish  are  caught  in  weirs.^^  Along  the  banks  of  these  channels  so  netted 
over,  which  are  called  pipes, -many  hedges  are  made  of  reeds  slanting  to  the 
edge  of  the  channel,  the  acute  angles  to  the  side  next  the  pool.  The  whole 
apparatus,  also,  is  to  be  hidden  from  the  pool  by  a hedge  of  reeds  along  the 
margin,  behind  which  the  fowler  manages  his  operations.  The  place  being 
fitted  in  this  manner,  the  fowler  is  to  provide  himself  with  a number  of  wild 
ducks  made  tame,  which  are  called  decoys.  These  are  always  to  be  fed  at  tho 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  pipe,  and  to  be  accustomed  to  come  at  a whistle. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  is  set  in,  the  dccoi/  rises,  as  they  term  it,  and  the  wild 
fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If  the  evening  be  still,  the  noise  of  their  wings 
during  their  fliglit  is  heard  at  a very  great  distance,  and  produces  no  unpleasing 
sensation.  The  fowler,  when  he  finds  a fit  opportunity,  and  sees  his  decoy 
covered  with  fowl,  walks  about  the  pool,  and  observes  into  what  pipe  the  birds 
gathered  in  the  pool  may  be  enticed  or  driven.  '^I  hen  casting  hemp-seed,  or 
some  such  seed  as  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  entrance  and  up 
along  the  pipe,  he  whistles  to  his  decoy  ducks,  who  instantly  obey  the  sum- 
ntions,  and  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  in  hopes  of  being  fed  as  usual. 
Thither,  also,  they  are  followed  by  a whole  flock  of  wild  ones,  who  little  suspect 
the  danger  preparing  against  them.  Their  sense  of  smelling,  however,  is  very 
exquisite  ; and  they  would  soon  discover  their  enemy,  but  that  the  fowler  always 
keeps  a piece  of  turf  burning  at  his  nose,  against  which  he  breathes;  and  this 
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prevents  llie  effluvia  of  liis  person  from  reaching  their  excpiisite  senses.  Th^ 
wild  ducks,  therefore,  pursuing  the  decoy  ducks,  are  led  into  the  broad  mouth 
of  the  channel  or  pipe,  nor  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  man,  who  keeps 
..»dden  behind  one  ot  the  hedges.  When  they  have  got  up  the  pipe,  however, 
finding  it  grow  more  and  more  narrow,  they  begin  to  suspect  danger  and  would 
return  back  ; but  they  are  now  prevented  by  the  man,  who  shows  himself  at 
the  broad  end  below.  Thither,  therefore,  they  dare  not  return  ; and  rise  they 
may  not,  as  they  are  kept  by  the  net  above  from  ascending.  The  only  way 
left  them,  therefore,  is  the  narrow-funnelled  net  at  the  bottom  ; into  tliis  they 
lly,  and  there  they  are  taken. 

I'o  this  manner  of  taking  wilcj  fowl  in  England,  I will  subjoin  another  still 
more  extraordinary,  frequently  practised  in  China.  Whenever  the  fowler  sees 
a number  of  ducks  settled  in  any  particular  plash  of  water,  he  sends  off  two 
or  three  gourds  to  float  among  them,  'fhese  gourds  resemble  onr  pom- 
pions ; but  being  made  hollow,  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  on 
one  pool  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  gourds  floating 
together.  'I'he  fowl  at  first  are  a little  shy  of  coming  near  them,  but  by  degrees 
they  come  nearer  ; and  as  all  birds  at  last  grow  familiar  with  a scarecrow,  the 
ducks  gather  about  these,  and  amuse  themselves  by  whetting  their  bills  agains 
them.  When  the  birds  are  as  familiar  with  the  gourds  as  the  fowler  could  wish, 
he  then  prepares  to  deceive  them  in  good  earnest.  He  hollows  out  one  of  these 
gourds  large  enough  to  put  his  head  in  ; and,  making  holes  to  breathe  and  see 
through,  he  claps  it  on  his  head.  Thus  accoutred,  he  wades  slowly  into  the 
water,  keeping  his  body  under,  and  nothing  but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above 
the  surface  ; and  in  that  manner  moves  imperceptibly  towards  the  fowls,  who 
suspect  no  danger.  At  last,  however,  he  fairly  gets  in  among  them  ; while 
they,  having  been  long  used  to  see  gourds,  take  not  the  least  fright  while  the 
enemy  is  in  the  very  midst  of  them : and  an  insidious  enemy  he  is  ; for  ever  as 
he  approaches  a fowl,  he  seizes  it  by  the  legs,  and  draws  it  in  a jerk  under 
water.  There  he  fastens  it  under  his  girdle,  and  goes  to  the  next,  till  he  has 
thus  loaded  himself  with  as  many  as  he  can  carry  away.  When  he  has  got  his 
quantity,  without  ever  attempting  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  fow  ls  on  the  pool,  he 
slowly  moves  off  again ; and  in  this  manner  pays  the  flock  three  or  four  visits 
in  a day.  Of  all  the  various  artifices  for  catching  fowl,  this  seems  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  succe.ss,  as  it  is  the  most  practised  in  China. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


THE  KING-FISHER. 


1 wif.r,  concliidft  this  history  of  birds  with  one  that  .seems  to  tinitc  in  itself  some 
of  every  class  preceding.  It  seems  at  once 
posse.ssed  of  appetites  for  prey  like  the  rapa-  * 
cions  kinds,  with  an  attachment  to  water  like 
the  birds  of  that  element.  It  exhibits  in  its 
form  the  beanliful  ulnmage  of  the  peacock, 
the  shadings  of  the  humming-bird,  the  bill  ol 
the  crane,  and  the  short  legs  of  the  swallow. 

The  bird  I mean  is  the  King-fisher,  of  which 
many  extraordinary  falsehoods  have  been  pro- 
pagated ; and  yet  of  which  many  extraordi- 
nary things  remain  to  be  said  that  are  actually 
true.^ 

The  king-fisher  is  not  much  larger  than 
a swallow ; its  shape  is  clumsy  ; the  legs  dis- 
proportionably  small,  and  the  bill  dispro- 
porlionably  long — it  is  two  inches  from  the 
base  to  the  lip ; the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower  yellow ; but  the 
colours  of  this  bird  atone  for  its  inelegant  form ; the  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a deep  blackish  green,  spotted  with  bright 


(The 


* The  Kino-kisuer.  — Every  schoolboy 
is  acijuaiuted  with  the  story  iu  Ovid’s  Meta- 
moriihuses  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Magnesia,  being 
shipwrecked,  and  of  his  queen,  Alcyone, 
(fabled  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  wind,)  who 
flung  herself  from  a cliff  overhanging  the  sea 
that  she  might  be  drowned  as  well  as  her 
husband  ; but  instead  of  perishing,  both  were 
changed  into  king-fishers : as  Dryden  gives 
it ^ 

“ The  pod*  their  shnpo  to  winter-bird*  translate, 
Ilut  emth  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate. 

Their  conjupiil  affection  first  is  tried. 

And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiplfed.” 

Its  SiNQiNQ. — With  respect  to  the  vocal 
powers  of  any  species  of  halcyon,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Pliny,  and  those  he  copied  from, 
confounded  it  with  the  sedge-bird,  with  the 
dipiier,  or  some  other  water  songster,  whose 
manner  it  is  to  sing  concealed ; while  the 
halcyon,  perched  on  some  leafless  twig  over- 
hanging the  water,  being  easily  perceived, 
acquired  credit  for  what  she  was  incapable  of 
performing.  It  was  supposed  by  Belon,  and 
perhaps  correctly,  that  the  musical  halcyon 
was  the  river  nightingale,  or  reed-thrush, 
which  is  reported  to  be  a pertinacious  song- 
ster, and  creeps  about  among  water-plants  m 
pursuit  of  insects ; but  Belon  is  wrong  in 
supiMsing  it  f*  be  the  only  rivci-bird  that 
tings. 


Tub  Bei.ted  KiNa-visHEii.  — Wilson’s 
description  ot  the  belted  king-fisher,  though 
differing  in  a few  points  from  the  common 
halcyon  of  Europe,  comes  much  nearer  the 
reality  than  the  fables  of  the  old  poets  and 
naturalists.  “ Like  the  love-lorn  swains,” 
he  says,  “ of  whom  poets  tell  us,  he  delights  in 
murmuring  streams  and  falling  waters ; not, 
however,  merely,  that  they  may  soothe  his 
ear,  but  for  a gratification  more  substantial. 
Amid.st  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  or  over  the 
foam  of  the  torrent,  he  sits  perched  upon  an 
overhanging  bough,  glancing  his  piercing 
eye  in  eveiy  direction  below  for  his  scaly 
prey,  which,  with  a sudden,  circular  plunge, 
he  sweeps  up  from  their  native  element  and 
swallows  in  an  instant.  His  voice,  which  is 
not  unlike  the  twirling  of  a watchman's 
rattle,  is  naturally  loud,  harsh,  and  sudden ; 
but  is  softened  by  the  sound  of  the  brawling 
streams  and  cascades  among  which  he  gene- 
rally rambles.  He  courses  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  brook  or  river  at  a small  height 
above  the  surface,  sometimes  suspending  him- 
self by  the  rapid  action  of  his  wings,  like 
certain  species  of  hawks,  ready  to  pounce  on 
the  fry  below ; now  and  then  settling  on  an 
old,  dead,  overhanging  limb  to  reconnoitre. 
Mill-rlams  are  particularly  visited  by  the  fea- 
thered fisher ; and  the  sound  of  his  pipe  is  as 
well  known  to  the  miller  as  the  rattling  of 
his  own  hopper  — American  Ornithology. 
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azure  ; the  back  and  fail  are  of  the  most  resplendent  azure  ; the  whole  under- 
side of  the  l)ody  is  orange-coloured  ; a broad  mark  of  the  same  passes  from  the 
bill  beyond  the  eyes  ; beyond  that  is  a large  white  spot ; the  tail  is  short,  and 
consists  of  twelve  feathers,  of  a rich  deep  blue  ; the  feet  are  of  a reddish  yellow, 
and  tlie  three  joints  of  the  outmost  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,  while  the  inner 
toe  adheres  only  by  one. 

From  the  diminutive  size,  the  slender,  short  legs,  and  the  beautiful  colours  of 
this  bird,  no  person  would  be  led  to  suppose  it  one  of  the  most  rapacious  little 
animals  that  skims  the  deep.  Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and  feeds  on  fish, 
which  it  takes  in  surprising  quantities,  when  we  consider  its  size  and  figure.  It 
chiefly  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the 
osprey,  balancing  itself  at  a certain  distance  above  the  water  for  a considerable 
space,  then  darting  into  the  deep,  and  seizing  the  fish  with  inevitable  certainty. 
VVhile  it  remains  suspended  in  the  air,  in  a bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a 
beautiful  variety  of  the  most  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours.  It  might  have 
been  this  extraordinary  beauty  that  has  given  rise  to  fable  ; for,  wherever  there 
is  anything  uncommon,  fancy  is  always  willing  to  increase  the  wonder. 

Of  this  bird  it  has  been  said  that  she  built  her  nest  on  the  water,  and  thus  in 
a few  days  hatched  and  produced  her  young.  But,  to  be  uninterrupted  in  this 
task,  she  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  a charm  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  waves ; 
and  during  this  period  the  mariner  might  sail  with  the  greatest  security. 

A hundred  instances  might  be  given  of  the  credulity  of  mankind  with  respect 
to  this  bird.  They  entered  into  speculations  concerning  the  manner  of  her 
calming  the  deep,  the  formation  of  her  nest,  and  her  peculiar  sagacity  ; at 
))resent  we  do  not  speculate,  because  we  know,  with  respect  to  our  king-fisher, 
that  most  of  the  facts  are  false.  It  may  be  alleged,  indeed,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients  was  a ditierent  bird  from  our  king  fisher; 
it  may  be  urged  that  many  birds,  especially  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  build  a 
floating  nest  upon  the  sea  ; but  still  the  history  of  the  ancient  halcyon  is  clogged 
with  endless  fable  ; and  it  is  but  an  indifl'erent  method  to  vindicate  falsehood 
by  showing  that  a part  of  the  story  is  true.''’ 


* SoPKiiSTiTiONS. — It  may  be  interesting, 
as  a sequel  tu  the  fancies  uf  the  ancients,  to 
uientiun  one  or  two  modem  superstitions  re- 
Kjiectiiig  the  king-fisher.  “ I have  once  or 
twice,”  says  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  “ seen  a 
stuffed  bird  of  this  species,  hung  up  tu  the 
beam  uf  a cottage  ceiling,  and  imagined  tliat 
the  beauty  of  the  feathers  had  recommended 
it  to  this  sad  pre-eminence,  till,  on  inquiry, 
1 was  assured  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a 
weather-vane ; and  though  sheltered  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  wind,  never  failed 
to  show  every  change,  by  turning  its  beak  to 
the  quarter  from  whence  tlie  wind  blew.” 

This  was  an  old  superstition,  fur  Shak 
speare,  speaking  uf  sycophants,  says,  they 

" Turn  their  h.-Joyon  bonks 
Witli  every  gate  and  vary  of  tiu-ir  masters.” 

The  learned,  but  somewhat  credulous  au- 
thor of  the  “ Physicae  Curiosae,”  asserts  the 
same  upon  the  testimony  of  his  own  observa- 
tion. “ Father  Athanasius  Kircher,”  he  says, 
“ had  one  uf  these  birds  sent  him  in  a pre- 
sent by  a friend,  and  being  disembowelled 
and  dried,  it  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
of  his  celebrated  museum,  from  1640  to  165,*, 
when  I left  Rome  ; and  though  all  the  win- 
dows were  shut,  it  constautly  turned  its  bill 


towards  the  wind  ; and  this  I myself  ob- 
served with  admiration  and  pleasure,  almost 
every  day,  for  the  space  of  three  years.”  It 
would  be  useless  to  follow  the  author  in  the 
fanciful  philosophy  by  which  he  pretends, 
after  Kircher,  tu  account  fur  the  phenome- 
non ; for,  notwithstanding  his  personal  testi- 
mony, the  whole  story  is  no  less  fabulous 
than  the  tradition  of  the  dried  body  of  the 
same  bird  having  the  property  of  preserving 
cloth  and  woollen  stuffs  from  the  moth,  which 
once  induced  drapers  to  hang  it  up  in  their 
shops.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  pretended 
power  of  the  lifeless  skin  of  averting  thunder, 
augmenting  hidden  treasure,  bestowing  grace 
and  beauty  on  the  peesuu  who  carries  it,  and 
renewing  its  plumage  each  season  of  moult- 
ing. 

Gmelin  tefis  us  that  the  Tartars  pluck  the 
feathers  from  a king-flsher,  “ cast  them  into 
the  water,  and  carefully  preserve  such  as 
float,  pretending  that,  if  with  one  of  these 
feathers  grey  touch  a woman,  or  even  her 
clothes,  she  must  fall  in  love  with  them.  The 
Asiatics  take  the  skin,  the  bill,  and  the  claws 
of  this  bird,  shutting  them  up  in  a purse ; 
and  so  long  as  they  preserve  this  sort  of 
amulet,  they  believe  they  have  no  ill  to  fear. 
Tlie  jicrbon  who  taught  me  this  means  of 
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Tlie  king-fislicr  with  which  we  are  acquainted  at  present  has  none  of  those 
powers  of  allaying  the  storm,  or  of  building  upon  the  waves ; it  is  contented  to 
make  its  nest  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  such  situations  as  are  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  rising  of  the  stream.  When  it  has  found  a place  for  its  purpose,  it 
hollows  out  with  its  bill  a hole  about  a yard  deep  ; or  if  it  finds  the  deserted 
hole  of  a rat,  or  one  caused  by  the  root  of  a tree  decaying,  it  takes  quiet 
possession.  Tliis  hole  it  enlarges  at  the  bottom  to  a good  size  ; and,  lining  it 
w ith  the  down  of  the  willow,  lays  its  eggs  there  without  any  further  preparation. 
Its  nest,  or  rather  hole,  is  very  different  from  that  described  by  the  ancients,  by 
whom  it  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a long-necked  gourd  of  the  bones  of 
the  sea-needle.  The  bones,  indeed,  are  found  there  in  great  quantities,  as  well 
ns  the  scales  of  fishes ; but  these  are  the  remains  of  the  bird’s  food,  and  by  no 
means  brought  there  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  or  convenience.  The  king- 
fisher, as  Bellonious  says,  feeds  upon  fish,  but  is  incapable  of  digesting  the 
bones  and  scales,  which  he  throws  up  again  as  eagles  and  owls  are  seen  to 
a part  of  their  prey.  'Phese  fill  the  bird’s  nest,  of  course  ; and  although  they 
seem  as  if  designedly  placed  there,  are  only  a kind  of  nuisance.’^ 


living  happy  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears 
while  he  told  me  that  the  loss  of  a king- 
fisher’s skin  had  caused  him  to  lose  both  his 
wife  and  his  goods.” — Tiiavei.s. 

Hauits. — “ Uur  own  opportunities,”  says 
Mr.  Rennie,  “ of  carefully  studying  the  habits 
of  this  bird,  lead  us  to  remark,  that  it  is  not 
so  very  shy  and  solitary  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented, for  it  has  more  tliun  once  allowed  us 
to  approach  it,  within  a few  yards  of  the 
bough  on  which  it  was  perched.”  Mr.  Jen- 
nings says  that  it  is  “ rarely  if  ever  found 
near  the  habitations  of  man.”  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are.  in  the  habit  of  seeing  king- 
fishers very  often  on  the  banks  of  a brook 
which  nms  piist  our  garden,  not  a hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  A king-fisher's  nest 
was  found  with  young  last  summer  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  brook,  (at  Lee,  in  Kent), 
and  within  gun-shot  of  a whole  row  of  houses. 
This  fact  wiis  stated  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History.  Another  correspondent  of 
Mr.  Loudon’s  says,  ‘‘  that  for  the-  last  nine 
yeiirs,  and  perhaps  more,  I have  ^observed 
that  a pair  of  king  fi.shers  have  uniformly 
constructed  their  nest  in  a hole  of  a hank 
which  projects  over  a ])ieee  of  water,  on  my 
premi.ses,  not  a humlied  yards  from  my 
house.”  In  the  summer  of  1828,  a single 
king-fisher  took  up  his  abode  at  Stamford 
Hill,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
i.ondon,  iii  a narrow  garden,  much  frequent- 
isl,  and  close  to  several  houses,  on  occasion 
of  a small  pond  being  stocked  with  gold-fish. 
The  bird  was  frequently  seen  perched  upon 
an  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  pond, 
watching  the  fish,  and  was  at  last  shot  hy 
the  gardener,  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  destroy  the  young  fry.  The  necessity 
for  obtaining  its  food  from  streams  and  .shal- 
low ponds  causes  this  bird,  however,  to  fre- 
(pient  secluded  places.  The  belted  king- 
fisher, as  we  have  seen,  is  partial  to  mill- 
dams,  in  defiance  of  the  clack  of  the  hopper, 


because  there  he  finds  facilities  in  watching 
for  fish. 

* Halcyons’ Nests. — It  is  easy  to  bo  per- 
ceived how  the  king-fisher  might  be  mistaken 
for  a bird  of  song.  But  the  fancy  of  the  hal- 
cyon’s ruling  the  weather  after  the  manner 
assumed  by  the  philosopher  in  thu  tale  of 
Rasselas  is  so  extravagant,  that  we  cannot 
hut  smile  at  Montaigne,  who  seriously  believes 
that  “ nature  has  honoured  no  other  animHi 
so  much  during  its  sitting  and  disclosing, 
for  that  the  whole  ocean  is  stayed,  made  sta- 
ble, and  smoothed,  without  waves,  with  wind 
or  rain,  whilst  the  halcyon  broods  upon  her 
young,  which  is  just  about  the  winter  sol- 
stice— so  that,  by  htT  privilege,  we  have  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  wherein  we  may  sail 
without  danger.” 

Montaigne  is  equally  undoubting  in  his 
faith  as  to  the  wonderful  constiuction  of  the 
halcyon’s  nest.  “ The  most  inquisitive  into 
the  secrets'  of  nature  could  never  yet  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  fabric  and 
architecture  wherewith  the  hideyon  builds 
her  nest  for  her  little  ones,  nor  guess  at  thu 
matter.  Plutarch,  who  has  seen  and  handled 
many  of  them,  thinks  it  is  the  hones  of  some 
fish  which,  with  her  beak  and  no  other  in- 
strument, she  joins  and  bends  together,  inter- 
lacing them,  some  lengthwise  and  others 
across,  and  adding  ribs  and  hoops  in  such  a 
manner,  that  she  forms  at  lust  a round  vessel 
fit  to  launch — which  being  done,  and  the 
building  finished,  she  carries  it  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea-lieach,  where  the  waves,  beatii]^ 
gently  against  it,  shows  her  where  to  menq 
whiit  is  not  well  joined  and  knit,  and  where, 
better  to  fortify  the  seams  that  are  leaky  and 
open  at  the  beating  of  the  waves ; and,  on 
the  contrary,  what  is  well  built  and  has  had 
due  finishing,  the  beating  of  the  waves  dues 
so  close  and  bind  together,  that  it  is  nut  to 
be  broken  or  cracked,  by  blows  either  of  stone 
or  iron,  without  a great  deal  of  tiouhle.” 
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In  these  holes,  which,  from  the  remains  of  fish  brought  there,  are  very  foetid, 
the  king  fisher  is  often  found  with  from  live  eggs  to  nine.  There  the  female 
continues  to  hutch  even  though  disturbed  ; and  though  the  nest  be  robbed,  she 
will  again  return  and  lay  there. 

The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  season,  and  excludes  her  first  brood 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  male,  whose  fidelity  exceeds  even  that  of 
the  turtle,  brings  her  large  provisions  of  fish  while  she  is  thus  employed  ; and 
she,  contrary  to  most  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and  fat  at  that  .season.  '1  he 
male,  that  used  to  twitter  before  this,  now  enters  the  nest  as  quietly  and  as 
privately  as  possible.  The  young  ones  are  hatched  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  ; but  are  seen  to  dilTer  as  well  in  their  size  as  in  their  beauty.* 

Having  thus  given  a short  history  of  birds,  I own  1 cannot  take  leave  of  this 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  without  reluctance.  These  splendid  inhabit- 
ants of  air  possess  all  those  qualities  that  can  soothe  the  heart  and  cheer  the 
fancy.  The  brightest  colours,  the  roundest  forms,  the  most  active  manners,  and 
the  sweetest  music.  In  sending  the  imagination  in  pursuit  of  these,  in  following 
them  to  the  chirruping  grove,  the  screaming  precipice,  or  the  glassy  deep,  the 
mind  naturally  lost  the  sense  of  its  own  situation,  and,  attentive  to  their  little 
sports,  almost  forgot  the  task  of  describing  them,  innocently  to  amuse  the 


“To  us.”  says  Mr.  Rennie,  “ it  appears 
that  what  Plutarch  took  for  the  nest  of  the 
halcyon  was  simply  the  ciustaceous  covering 
of  some  of  the  sea-urchins  {Eckinidee),  which 
agree  in  most  particulars  with  his  descrip- 
tion. The  most  common  of  the  shells,  per- 
haps. is  the  edible  one  found  on  sea  rucks, 
near  low-water  mark,  and  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a small  orange  to  nearly  that  of 
a cocoa-nut,  and  in  colour  from  almost  white 
to  reddish  orange. 

AllCHlTECTURK  OF  BiKUS. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  more  or  less  mis- 
rejiresentatioii  has  been  introduced  into  the 
description  of  its  burrow.  Gesner  furnishes 
it  with  a soft  bed  of  reed-flowers;  Goldsmith 
says  it  lines  its  hole  with  the  down  of  the 
willow;  and  Colonel  Montagu,  half  reverting 
to  the  ball  of  tish-bones  described  by  Aris- 
totle, tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  hole 
there  is  a kind  of  bedding,  formed  of  the 
bones  of  small  fish  and  some  other  sub- 
stances. evidently  the  castings  of  the  parent 
birds.  From  Montagu’s  high  authority,  his 
description  is  copied  as  authentic  from  every 
modern  author.  Mr.  Rennie  contradicts  the 
inference.  *•  In  the  bank  of  a stream  at 
Lee,”  says  that  gentleman.  ‘‘  we  have  been 
acquainted  with  otie  of  these  nests  in  the 
same  hole  for  several  successive  summers ; 
but  so  far  from  the  pellets  of  fish  bone  eject- 
ed as  is  dune  by  all  birds  of  ]>rey.  being 
dried  on  purpose  to  form  the  nest,  they  are 
scattered  about  the  flour  of  the  hole  in  every 
direction.  That  the  eggs  may  by  accident 
be  laid  upon  portions  of  these  fish  bones  is 
highly  probable,  for  the  floor  is  so  thickly 
strewed  with  them,  that  no  vacant  spot  might 
be  found ; but  they  assuredly  aie  not  by  de- 
sign built  into  a nest.” — .Montagu’s  (Juni- 
TUOI.OQICAI.  DlCTlONAUY. 

• A SSpkciks  of  Ai.ckdo,  ou  King  f siieu. 


— There  is  another  bird  in  this  country  which 
has  often  excited  my  surprise  and  curiosity, 
and  which,  1 believe,  is  peculiar  tc  this  place. 
Kvery  day  are  to  be  seen  numerous  flocks  of 
birds,  not  quite  so  large  as  pigeons,  with  dark 
backs  and  white  bellies,  passing  up  and  down 
the  Bosphorus  with  great  rapidity.  When 
they  arrive  either  at  the  Black  Bea.  or  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  they  again  wheel  about,  and 
return  up  the  channel ; and  this  course  they 
continue,  without  a moment’s  intermission, 
the  whole  of  the  day.  They  are  never  seen 
to  alight,  either  on  laud  or  water ; they  never 
for  a moment  deviate  from  their  course,  or 
slack  their  speed ; they  are  never  known  to 
search  for  or  take  any  food ; and  no  visible 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  extraordinary 
and  restless  instinct  by  which  they  are  haunt- 
ed. The  French  call  them  ies  awes  davinees  ; 
and  certainly,  if  being  allowed  no  cessation 
or  repose  be  included  in  the  idea,  it  is  not 
misapplied.  They  fly  very  near  the  surface 
of  the  water;  and,  if  a boat  meets  a flock  of 
them  transversely,  they  rise  a few  feet  over  it ; 
if  directly,  it  divides  them  like  a wedge. 
Their  flight  is  remarkably  silent ; and  though 
so  numerous  and  so  close,  the  whirr  of  their 
wings  is  scarcely  ever  heard.  They  ate  so 
abiindanl  in  this  particular  spot,  that  I have 
reckoned  fifteen  large  flocks  in  my  passage 
from  Pera  to  Therapia.  I have  often  wished 
to  shoot  one,  to  examine  it ; but  the  Turks 
have  such  a tender  and  conscientious  reganl 
for  the  life  of  every  animal  but  man,  that  no 
person  is  permitted  to  kill  any  bird  upon  the 
Bosphorus,  without  incurring  their  displea- 
sure. The  only  work  in  which  1 have  seen 
it  mentioned  is  Andreossis  sur  le  Bosp/tore. 
He  calls  it  .-Vlcyon  voyageur,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients,  which  wei 
siqqsised  to  build  its  nest  upon  the  waters. 

Mauazink  of  Natuual  Histouv 
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imagination  in  this  dream  of  life  is  wisdom;  and  nothing  is  useless  that,  by 
furnishing  mental  employment,  keeps  us  for  a while  in  oblivion  of  those  stronger 
appetites  that  lead  to  evil.  But  every  rank  and  state  of  mankind  may  find 
something  to  imitate  in  those  delightful  songsters ; and  we  may  not  only 
employ  the  time,  but  mend  our  lives  by  the  contemplation.  From  their  courage 
in  defence  of  their  young,  and  their  assiduity  in  incubation,  the  coward  may 
learn  to  bo  brave,  and  the  rash  to  be  patient.  The  inviolable  attachment  of 
some  of  their  companions  may  give  lessons  of  fidelity ; and  the  connubial  ten- 
derness of  others  be  a monitor  to  the  incontinent.  Even  those  that  are  tyrants 
by  nature  never  spread  capricious  destruction;  and,  unlike  man,  never  infiict 
a pain  but  when  urged  by  necessity 
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HISTORY  OF  FISHES. 


CHAP.  L 

OF  FISHES  IN  GENERAL. 


The  ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  of  fishes.  It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that 
all  fish  are  naturally  of  that  salt  element;  and  that  they  have  mounted  up  into 
fresh  water  by  some  accidental  migration.  A few  still  swim  up  rivers  to  deposit 
their  spawn ; but  of  the  great  body  of  fishes,  of  which  the  size  is  enormous  and 
the  shoals  are  endless,  those  all  keep  to  the  sea,  and  would  quickly  expire  in 
fresh  water.  In  that  extensive  and  undiscovered  abode,  millions  reside,  whose 
manners  are  a secret  to  us,  and  whose  very  form  is  unknown.  The  curiosity  of 
mankind,  indeed,  has  drawn  some  from  their  depths,  and  his  wants  many  more. 
With  the  figure  of  these,  at  least,  he  is  acquainted ; but  for  their  pursuits, 
migrations,  societies,  antipathies,  pleasures,  times  of  gestation,  and  manner  of 
bringing  forth,  these  are  all  hidden  in  the  turbulent  element  that  protects  them. 

The  number  of  fish  to  which  we  have  given  names,  and  the  figure,  at  least, 
of  which  we  know  something,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are  above  four  hundred.* 
Thus  to  appearance,  indeed,  the  history  of  fish  is  tolerably  copious ; but  when 
we  conie  to  examine,  it  will  be  found  that  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  we  know 
very  little.  Those  qualities,  singularities,  or  advantages,  that  render  animals 
worth  naming,  still  remain  to  be  discovered.  The  history  of  fishes,  therefore, 
has  little  in  it  entertaining : for  our  philosophers,  hitherto,  instead  of  studying 
their  nature,  have  been  employed  in  increasing  their  catalogues ; and  the  reader, 
instead  of  observations  or  facts,  is  presented  with  a long  list  of  names  that 
disgust  him  with  their  barren  superfluity.  It  must  displease  him  to  see  the 
language  of  a science  increasing  while  the  science  itself  has  nothing  to  repay 
the  increasing  tax  laid  upon  his  memory. 

Most  fish  ofler  us  the  same  external  form ; sharp  at  cither  end,  and  swelling  in 
tile  middle  ; by  which  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the  fluid  which  they  inhabit 
with  greater  celerity  and  ease.  That  peculiar  shape  which  Nature  has  granted 
to  most  fishes  we  endeavour  to  imitate  in  such  vessels  as  are  designed  to  sail 
with  the  greatest  swiftness  : however,  the  progress  of  a machine  moved  forward 
in  the  water  by  human  contrivance  is  nothing  to  the  rapidity  of  an  animal 
destined  by  Nature  to  reside  there.  Any  of  the  large  fish  overtake  a ship  in 
full  sail  with  i^eat  ease,  play  round  it  without  effort,  and  outstrip  it  at  pleasure. 
Every  part  of  the  body  seems  exerted  in  this  despatch ; the  fins,  the  tail,  and 
the  motion  of  the  whole  baek-bone,  assist  progression  ; and  it  is  to  that  flexibi- 
lity of  body,  at  which  art  cannot  arrive,  that  fishes  owe  their  great  velocity. 

The  chief  instruments  in  a fish’s  motion  are  the  fins ; which,  in  some  fish,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  in  others.  A fish,  completely  fitted  for  sailing,  is 
furnished  with  not  less  than  two  pairs ; also  three  single  fins,  two  above  and  one 

1 i jt  -I 

• About  fifteen  hundred  species  of  fish  are  hundred  are  found  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
How  known,  and  of  this  number  about  two  inland  wators  of  Britain. — Ed. 
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tclow.  Thus  equipped,  it  migrates  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  takes  Toyages 
of  a thousand  leagues  in  a season.  But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  such  fish 
as  have  the  greatest  number  of  fins  have  the  swiftest  motion ; the  shark  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  swimmers,  yet  it  wants  the  ventral  or  belly 
fins;  the  haddock  does  not  move  so  swift,  yet  it  is  completely  fitted  for  motion. 

But  the  fins  serve  not  only  to  assist  the  animal  in  progression,  but  in  rising  or 
sinking,  in  turning,  or  even  leaping  out  of  the  water.  To  answer  these  purposes, 
the  pectoral  fins  serve,  like  oars,  to  push  the  animal  forward;  they  are  placed 
at  some  little  distance  behind  the  opening  of  the  gills ; they  are  generally  large 
and  strong,  and  answer  the  same  purposes  to  the  fish  in  the  water  as  wings  do 
to  a bird  in  the  air.  Next  these  are  seen  the  ventral  fins,  placed  toward  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  under  the  belly;  these  are  always  seen  to  lie  flat  on  the 
water,  in  whatever  situation  the  fish  may  be ; and  they  serve  rather  to  raise  or 
depress  the  fish  in  its  element,  than  to  assist  progressive  njotion.  The  dorsal  fin 
is  situated  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  ; and  serves  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  as 
also  to  assist  its  progressive  motion.  In  many  fishes  this  is  wanting  ; but  in  all 
flat  fishes  it  is  wry  large,  as  the  pectoral  fins  arc  proportion  ably  small.  The 
anal  fin  occupiesthat  part  of  the  fish  which  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail ; 
and  this  serves  to  keep  the  fish  in  its  upright  or  vertical  situation.  Lastly,  the 
toil,  which  in  some  fishes  is  flat,  and  upright  in  others,  seems  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  motion  : the  flns  are  Wt  all  subservient  to  it,  and  give  direction  to  its 
great  impetus,  by  which  the  flsh  seems  to  dart  forward  with  so  much  velocity. 
From  hence  it  appears  that  each  of  these  instruments  has  a peculiar  use  assigned 
it ; but,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  all  conspire  to  assist  each  other’s  motions. 

As  most  animals  that  live  upon  land  are  furnished  with  a covering  to  keep  off 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  so  all  that  live  in  the  water  are  covered  with  a slimy, 
glutinous  matter,  that,  like  a sheath,  defends  their  bodies  from  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  surrounding  fluid.  This  substance  may  be  considered  as  a secre- 
tion from  tho  pores  of  the  animal’s  body ; and  serving,  not  only  to  defend,  but 
to  assist  the  fish’s  easy  progress  through  the  water.  Beneath  this,  in  many 
kinds,  is  found  a strong  covering  of  scales,  that,  like  a coat  of  mail,  defend  it 
still  more  powerfully  ; and,  under  that,  before  we  come  to  the  muscular  parts  of 
the  body,  an  oily  substance,  which  supplies  the  requisite  warmth  and  vigour. 

The  fish,  thus  protected  and  fitted  for  motion  in  its  natural  element,  seems  as 
well  furnished  with  the  means  of  happiness  as  quadrupeds  or  birds ; but  if  we 
coDW»  to  examine  its  faculties  more  neaidy,  we  shall  find  it  very  much  their  infe- 
rior. The  sense  of  touching,  which  beasts  and  birds  have  in  a small  degree, 
the  fish,  covered  up  in  its  own  coat  of  mail,  can  have  but  little  acquaintance 
with. 

'The  sense  of  smelling,  which  in  beasts  is  so  exquisite,  and  among  birds  is  not 
wholly  unknown,  seems  given  to  fishes  in  a very  moderate  proportion.  It  is 
true  that  all  fishes  have  one  or  more  nostrils ; and  even  those  that  have  not  tho 
holes  perceptible  without,  yet  have  tho  proper  formation  of  the  bones  for  smell- 
ing within.  But  as  air  is  the  only  medium  w'e  know  for  the  distribution  of 
odours,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  animals,  residing  in  water,  can  be 
possessed  of  any  power  of  being  affected  by  them. 

As  to  tasting,  they  seem  to  make  very  little  distinction : tho  palate  of  most 
fish  is  hard  and  bony,  and  consequently  incapable  of  the  powers  of  relishing 
different  substances. 

Hearing  in  fishes  is  found  still  more  imperfect,  if  it  be  found  at  all.  Certain 
it  is,  that  anatomists  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  except  in  the  whale  kind, 
^e  smallest  traces  of  an  organ,  either  within  or  without  the  head  of  fishes.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  centre  of  the  brain  of  some  fishes  are  found,  now  and  then, 
some  little  bones,  the  number  and  situation  of  which  are  entirely  accidental. 
'These  bones,  Klein  has  supposed  to  constitute  the  organ  of  hearing ; but  if  we 
consider  their  entire  dissimilitude  to  the  bones  that  serve  for  hearing  in  other 
animals,  we  shall  be  of  another  opinion.  The  greatest  number  of  fishes  are 
deprived  of  the  bones  entirely : some  fish  have  them  in  small  numbers,  and 
others  in  abundance,  yet  neither  testify  any  excellence  or  delect  in  hearing. 
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Indeed,  of  what  advantage  would  this  sense  be  to  animals  that  are  incapable  of 
making  themselves  heard?  They  have  no  voice  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  consequently  have  no  need  of  an  organ  for  hearing.  Mr.  Gouan, 
who  kept  some  gold  fishes  in  a vase,  informs  us  that,  whatever  noise  he  made, 
he  could  neither  disturb  nor  terrify  them : he  hallooed  as  loud  as  he  could, 
putting  a piece  of  paper  between  his  mouth  and  the  water  to  prevent  the  vibra- 
tions from  affecting  the  surface,  and  the  fishes  still  seemed  insensible ; but  when 
the  paper  was  removed,  and  the  sound  had  its  full  play  upon  the  water,  the 
fishes  seemed  instantly  to  feel  the  change,  and  shrunk  to  the  bottom.  From 
this  we  may  learn  that  fishes  are  as  deaf  as  they  are  mute ; and  that  when  they 
seem  to  hear  the  call  of  a whistle  or  bell  at  the  edge  of  a pond,  it  is  rather  the 
vibrations  of  the  sound  that  affect  the  water,  by  which  they  are  excited,  than  any 
sounds  that  they  hear.* 

Seeing  seems  to  bo  the  sense  fishes  are  possessed  of  in  the  greatest  degree ; 
and  yet  even  this  seems  obscure,  if  we  compare  it  to  that  of  other  animals. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  how  far  fish  fall  behind  terrestrial  animals  in  their 
sensations,  and  consequently  in  their  enjoyments,  f Even  their  brain,  which  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  of  u size  with  every  animal’s  imderstanding,  shows  that 
fish  are  inferior  even  to  birds  in  this  pai-ticular.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
surrounded  with  a whitish  froth,  and  gives  off  nerves  as  W’ell  to  the  sense  of 
sight  as  of  smelling.  In  some  fish  it  is  grey,  in  others  white ; in  some  it  is  flatted, 
in  others  round ; but  in  all  extremely  small  compared  to  the  bulk  of  an  animal. 


'*  Hbauin'o  in  Fishes. — It  was  well  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  that  tishes  pos- 
sess the  sense  of  hearing,  and  that  water  is 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  conveyance  of 
sound.  Their  organ  of  hearing  is  placed  on 
the  sides  of  the  skull,  or  the  cavity  that  con- 
tains the  brain ; but  dilfering  in  this  respect 
from  that  in  quadrupeds  and  birds,  it  is  en- 
tirely distinct  and  detached  from  the  skull. 
In  some  fishes,  as  those  of  the  ray  kind,  the 
organ  of  hearing  is  wholly  surrounded  by  the 
parts  containing  the  cavity  of  the  skull ; in 
others,  as  the  salmon  and  cod,  it  is  in  part 
within  the  skull.  In  structure,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  complicated  as  in  the  quadrupeds 
and  other  animals  who  hve  in  the  air.  Some 
genera,  os  the  rays,  have  the  external  orifice 
very  small,  and  placed  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  head ; but  in  others  there  is  no  ezter- 

■f  ^ompahison  between  Bieds  and 
Fishes. — The  aerial  being  discovers  with 
facility  an  immense  horizon  : its  subtile  ear 
appreuihtee  every  sound,  every  intonation, 
which  it  reproduces  with  its  voice.  If  its 
beak  is  hard,  if  its  body  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  down  to  preserve  it  from  the  intense 
cold  of  the  high  regions  which  it  visits,  it 
finds  in  its  legs  all  the  perfection  of  the  most 
delicate  touch.  It  enjoys  all  the  sweets  of 
conjugal  and  paternal  lov^  and  it  fnlflls  all 
its  duties  with  courage.  The  parents  defend 
each  .other,  and  also  their  oifspring;  a most 
eurprising  art  presides  in  the  construction  of 
their  habitations.  When  the  season  is  come, 
they  work  together  and  without  remission; 
while  the  mother  hatches  her  eggs  with  an 
extraordinary  patience,  the  father,  from  an 
impetuous  lover,  becomes  the  most  tender 


husband,  and  delights  with  his  songs  the 
melancholy  of  his  mate.  The  bird,  even  in 
confinement,  attaches  itself  to  its  master;  it 
submits  to  him,  and  executes,  by  his  order, 
the  most  neat  and  dclieato  actions ; it  himts 
for  him  like  a dog,  and  returns  at  his  voice 
from  the  greatest  height  in  the  air ; it  imi- 
tates even  Lis  language ; and  it  is  with  some 
degree  of  diflieuliy  that  we  are  compelled  to 
refuse  it  a kind  of  rea'-on. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  water  does  not  attach 
itself.  It  has  no  language,  no  afiection ; it 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  husband  and 
father,  or  to  make  an  abode  for  itself.  In 
time  of  danger  it  hides  itself  under  the  rocks 
of  the  ocean,  or  riisbes  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea  : its  life  is  monotonous ; its  voracity 
leads  to  its  sole  employment,  and  it  is  only 
thereby  that  we  are  able  to  direct  its  motions 
by  certain  signs  from  above.  Yet  these 
beings,  who  possess  so  few  enjoyments,  have 
been  adorned  by  nature  with  all  kinds  of 
beauty,  variety  in  their  forms,  elegance  in 
their  proportions,  diversity  of  colour;  they 
have  everything  adapted  to  attract  the  atten- 
tioa  of  man,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  this 
attention  that  nature  was  desirous  to  exciie. 
Hcfiecting  the  lustre  of  every  metal  and  pre- 
cious stone — refracting  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  in  bands,  in  spots,  in  undulating, 
ong^ular,  but  always  regular  and  symmetri- 
cal lines,  and  always  in  shades  admirably 
erraDgcd  and  contrasted ; for  what  purpose 
have  they  received  these  gifts  ? — they  who 
hardly  see  one  another  in  depths  where  light 
can  scarcely  penetrate,  and  who,  could  they 
gaze  on  one  another,  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  feel  any  kind  of  pleasure  by  relations  thus 
established.— CuYixB. 
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Thus  Nature  seems  to  have  fitted  these  animals  with  a^tites  and  powers  of 
an  inferior  kind ; and  formed  them  for  a sort  of  passive  existence  in  the  obscure 
and  heavy  element  to  which  they  are  consigned.  A ceaseless  desire  of  food 
seems  to  give  the  ruling  impulse  to  all  their  motions.  This  appetite  impels  them 
to  encounter  every  danger ; and,  indeed,  their  rapacity  seems  insatiable.  Even 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almost  expiring,  they  greedily  swallow  the 
very  bait  by  which  they  were  allured  to  destruction. 

The  maw  is,  in  general,  placed  next  the  mouth ; and  though  possessed  of  no 
sensible  heat,  is,  however,  endued  with  a surprising  faculty  of  digestion.  Its 
digestive  power  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  With  the  quantity  of  food 
it  is  supplied  with  ; a single  pike  having  been  known  to  devour  a hundred 
roaches  in  three  days.  Its  faculties,  also,  are  as  extraordinary ; for  it  digests 
not  only  fish,  but  much  harder  substances,  prawns,  crabs,  and  lobsters,  shells 
and  all. 

Yet,  though  fish  are  thus  hungry,  and  for  ever  prowling,  no  animals  can  Buffer 
the  want  of  food  for  so  long  a time.  The  gold  and  silver  fish  we  keep  in  vases 
seem  never  to  want  any  nourishment  at  all ; whether  it  be  that  they  feed  on  the 
water  insects,  too  minute  for  our  observation,  or  that  water  alone  is  a sufficient 
supply,  is  not  evident ; but  they  are  often  seen  for  months  without  apparent 
sustenance.  Even  the  pike,  the  most  voracious  of  fishes,  will  live  in  a pond 
where  there  is  none  but  himself ; and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  will  be  often 
found  to  thrive  there. 

Still,  however,  fish  are  of  all  other  animals  the  most  voracious  and  insatiable. 
Whatever  any  of  them  is  able  to  swallow,  possessed  of  life,  seems  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  desirable  food.  Some  that  have  very  small  mouths  feed  upon 
worms  and  the  spawn  of  other  fish:  others,  whose  mouths  are  larger,  seek 
larger  prey ; it  matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of  another  or  their  own. 
Those  with  the  largest  mouths  pursue  almost  everything  that  has  life  ; and  often 
meet  each  other  in  fierce  opposition,  when  the  fish  with  the  largest  swallow 
comes  off  with  the  victory,  and  devours  its  antagonist. 

Nor  is  the  pursuit  of  fishes,  like  that  of  terrestrial  animals,  confined  to  a single 
region,  or  to  one  effort  j shoals  of  one  species  follow  those  of  another  through 
vast  tracts  of  ocean,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  even  down  to  the  equator. 
Thus  the  cod,  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  pursues  the  whiting,  which 
flies  before  it  even  to  the  southern  shores  of  Spain.  The  cachalot  is  said  in  the 
same  manner  to  pursue  a shoal  of  herrings,  and  to  swallow  thousands  at  a gulp. 

This  may  be  oue  cause  of  the  annual  migration  of  fishes  from  one  part  of  the 
ocean  to  the  other ; but  there  are  other  motives  which  come  in  aid  of  this  also. 
Fishes  may  be  induced  to  change  the  place  of  their  residence  for  one  more 
suited  to  their  constitutions,  or  more  adapted  to  depositing  their  spawn.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  fish  are  fond  of  very  cold  waters,  and  generally  frequent 
those  places  where  it  is  warmest.  Thus,  in  summer,  they  are  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  the  shallows  near  the  shore,  where  the  sun  has  power  to  warm  the 
water  to  the  bottom ; on  the  contrary,  in  winter,  they  are  found  towards  the 
bottom  in  the  deep  sea,  for  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  sufficiently  pene- 
trating to  reach  them  at  those  great  depths.  Cold  produces  the  same  effect 
upon  fresh-water  fishes ; and,  when  they  are  often  seen  dead  after  severe  frosts, 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  have  been  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  as 
well  as  by  their  being  excluded  by  the  ice  from  air. 

All  fish  live  in  the  water ; yet  they  all  stand  in  need  of  air  for  their  support. 
Those  of  the  whale  kind,  indeed,  breathe  the  air  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do, 
and  come  to  the  surface  every  two  or  three  minutes  to  take  a fresh  inspiration ; 
but  those  which  continue  entirely  under  wkter,  bre  yet  under  a necessity  of  being 
supplied  with  air,  or  tliey  will  expire  in  a very  few  minutes.  We  sometimes 
see  all  the  fish  of  a pond  killed,  when  the  ice  every  where  covers  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  thus  keeps  off  the  air  from  the  subjacent  fiuid. 

So  very  necessary  is  air  to  all  animals,  but  particularly  to  fish,  that,  as  was 
said,  they  can  live  but  a few  minutes  without  it : yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for  than  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  tins  necessary  supply. 
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Those  who  have  seen  a fish  in  the  water  must  remember  the  motion  of  its  lips 
and  its  gills  or  at  least  of  the  bones  on  each  side,  that  cover  them.  This  motion 
in  the  animal  is,  without  doubt,  analogous  to  our  breathing ; but  it  is  not  air, 
but  water,  that  the  fish  actualljr  sucks  in  and  spouts  out  through  the  gills  at 
every  motion.  The  manner  of  its  breathing  is  thus : the  fish  first  takes  a quan- 
tity of  water  by  the  mouth,  which  is  driven  to  the  gills ; these  close  and  keep 
the  water  so  swallowed  from  returning  by  the  mouth ; while  the  bony  covering 
of  the  gills  prevents  it  from  going  through  them,  until  the  animal  has  drawn  the 
proper  quantity  of  air  from  the  body  of  water  thus  imprisoned : then  the  bony 
covers  open  and  give  it  a free  passage : by  which  means,  also,  the  gills  again 
are  opened  and  admit  a fresh  quantity  of  water.  Should  the  fish  be  prevented 
from  the  free  play  of  its  gills,  or  should  the  bony  covers  be  kept  from  moving 
by  a string  tied  round  them,  the  animal  would  soon  fall  into  convulsions  and 
die  in  a few  minutes. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  method  of  explaining  respiration  in  fishes,  the 
difiiculty  remains  to  know  what  is  done  with  this  air,  which  the  fish  in  this 
manner  separates  from  the  water.  There  seems  no  receptacle  for  containing  it  j 
the  stomach,  being  the  chief  cavity  within  the  body,  is  too  much  filled  with 
aliment  for  that  purpose.  There  is  indeed  a cavity,  and  that  a pretty  large  one 
— I mean  the  air-bladder,  or  swim,  which  may  serve  to  contain  it  for  vital  pur- 

50868 ; but  that  our  philosophers  have  long  destined  to  a very  different  use. 

he  use  universally  assigned  to  the  air-bladder,  is  the  enabling  the  fish  to  rise  or 
sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure,  as  that  is  dilated  or  compressed.  The  use  assigned 
by  the  ancients  for  it  was  to  come  in  aid  of  the  lungs,  and  to  remain  as  a kind 
of  storehouse  of  air  to  supply  the  animal  in  its  necessities.  I own  my  attach- 
ment to  this  last  opinion ; but  let  us  exhibit  both  with  their  proper  share  of 
evidence,  and  the  reader  must  be  left  to  determine. 

The  air-bladder  is  described  as  a bag  filled  with  air,  sometimes  composed  of 
one,  sometimes  of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three  divisions,  situated  towards  the 
back  of  the  fish,  and  opening  into  the  maw  or  the  gullet.  Those  who  contend 
that  this  bag  is  designed  for  raising  or  depressing  the  fish  in  the  water,  build 
upon  the  following  experiment.  A carp  being  put  into  the  air-pump,  and  the 
air  exhausted,  the  bladder  is  said  to  expand  itself  to  such  a degree,  that  the  fish 
swells  in  an  extraordinary  manner  till  the  bladder  bursts,  and  then  the  fish 
sinks,  and  ever  after  continues  to  crawl  at  the  bottom.  On  another  occasion, 
the  air-bladder  was  pricked  and  wounded,  which  let  out  its  air  ; upon  which  the 
fish  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  was  not  seen  to  rise  after.  From  thence  it  is 
inf»red,  that  the  use  of  the  air-bladder  must  be  by  swelling  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  thus  to  increase  the  surface  of  the  fish’s  body,  and  thence  diminishing 
its  specific  gravity,  to  enable  it  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  keep  there  at 
pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fish  wants  to  descend,  it  is,  say  they,  but 
to  exhaust  this  bladder  of  its  air : and  the  fish  being  thus  rendered  slimmer  and 
heavier,  consequently  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  fish  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  quantity  of  air 
in  its  air-bladder  at  will,  no  more  than  we  can  that  which  is  contained  in  our 
stomachs.  The  animal  has  no  one  muscle,  much  less  pair  of  muscles,  for  con- 
tracting or  dilating  this  organ ; its  aperture  is  from  the  gullet ; and  what  air  is 
put  into  it  must  remain  there  till  the  necesmties,  and  not  the  will,  of  the  animal 
call  it  forth  as  a supply. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  past  a doubt,  many  fish  are  furnished  with  an  air- 
bladder,  that  continually  crawl  at  the  bottom,  such  as  the  eel  and  the  flounder ; 
and  many  more  are  entirely  without  any  bladder,  that  swim  at  ease  in  every 
depth,  such  as  the  anchovy  and  fresh-water  gudgeon.(y)  Indeed,  the  number 
of  fish  that  want  this  organ  is  alone  a sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  so  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  swimming ; and  as  the  ventral  fins,  which  in  all  fish  lie  flat 
upon  the  water,  seem  fully  sufficient  to  keep  them  at  all  depths,  I see  no  great 
occasion  for  this  internal  philosophical  apparatus  for  raising  and  depressing 
them.  Upon  the  whole,  the  air-bladder  seems  adapted  for  different  purposes 

(^)Bedi. 
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than  that  of  keeping  the  fish  at  difFereht  depths  in  the  -water ; but  -whether  it  he 
to  supply  them  -with  air  -when  it  is  wanted  from  without,  or  for  what  other  pur- 
pose, I -will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

Hithertho  we  have  seen  fish  in  every  respect  inferior  to  land  animals ; in  the 
simplicity  of  their  conformation,  in  their  senses  and  their  enjoyments;  but  of 
that  humble  existence  which  they  have  been  granted  by  nature,  they  have  a 
longer  term  than  any  other  class  of  animated  nature.  “ Most  of  the  disorders 
incident  to  mankind,”  says  Bacon,  “ arise  from  the  changes  and  alterations  of 
the  atmosphere ; but  fishes  reside  in  an  element  little  subject  to  change ; theirs 
is  an  lainiform  existence ; their  movements  are  -without  effort,  and  their  life  with- 
out labour.  Their  bones,  also,  which  are  united  by  cartilages,  admit  of  inde- 
finite extension;  and  the  different  sizes  of  animals  of  the  same  kind  among 
fishes  is  very  various.  They  still  keep  growing ; their  bodies,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  cause  of  natural  decay  in  land  animals,  still 
continue  increasing  with  fresh  supplies;  and,  as  the  body  grows,  the  conduits 
of  life  furnish  their  stores  in  greater  abundance.  How  long  a fish,  that  seems  to 
have  scarce  any  bounds  put  to  its  growth,  continues  to  live,  is  not  ascertained ; 
perhaps  the  life  of  man  would  not  be  long  enough  to  measure  that  of  the 
smallest.” 

There  have  been  two  methods  devised  for  determining  the  age  of  fishes, 
which  are  more  ingenious  than  certain ; the  one  is  by  the  circles  of  the  scales, 
the  other,  by  the  transverse  section  of  the  back-bone.  The  first  method  is  this: 

When  a fish’s  scale  is  examined  ^through  a microscope,  it  will  be  found  to 

consist  of  a number  of  circles,  one  circle  within  another,  in  some  measure 
resembling  those  which  appear  upon  the  transverse  section  of  a tree,  and  sup- 
posed to  offer  the  same  information.  For  as  in  trees  we  can  tell  their  age  by 
the  number  of  their  circles,  so  in  fishes  we  can  tell  theirs  by  the  number  of 
circles  in  every  scale,  reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year  of  the  animal’s  exis- 
tence. By  this  method,  Buffon  found  a carp,  whose  scales  he  examined,  to  bo 
not  less  than  a hundred  years  old;  a thing  almost  incredible,  had  we  not  several 
accounts  in  other  authors  which  tend  to  confirm  the  discovery.  Gesner  brings 
us  an  instance  of  one  of  the  same  age ; and  Albertus  of  one  more  than  double 

that  period.  , 

The  age  of  the  skate  and  the  ray,  that  want  scales,  may  be  known  by  the 
other  method;  which  is,  by  separating  the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then 
minutely  observing  the  number  of  rings  whieh  the  surface  where  it  was  joined 
exhibits.  By  this  the  fishes  age  is  said  to  be  known ; and  perhaps  with  as  much 
certainty  as  in  the  former  instance. 

But  how  unsatisfactory  soever  these  marks  may  be,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  great  age  of  some  fishes.  Those  that  have  ponds  often  know  the 
oldest  by  their  superior  sL^e.  But  the  longevity  of  these  animals  is  nothing 
when  compared  to  their  fecundity  All  sorts,  a few  of  the  larger  ones  excepted, 
multiply  their  kind,  some  by  hundreds  and  some  by  millions.  There  are  some 
that  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and  some  that  only  produce  eggs : the  former 
are  rather  the  least  fruitful ; yet  even  these  are  seen  to  produce  m great  abun- 
dance. The  viviparous  blenny,  for  instance,  brings  forth  two  or  three  hunmed 
at  a time,  all  alive  and  playing  round  the  parent  together.  Those  who  exclude 
their  progeny  in  a more  imperfect  state,  and  produce  eggs,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  either  on  the  bottom,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  or 
floating  on  the  surface  where  it  is  deeper,  are  aU  much  more  prolific ; ^d  seem 
to  proportion  their  stock  to  the  danger  there  is  of  its  consumption.  Of  these 
eggs  thus  deposited  scarce  one  in  a hundred  brings  forth  an  animal ; are 
devoured  by  all  the  lesser  fry  that  frequent  the  shores ; by  aquatic  birds  near 
the  margin,  and  by  the  larger  fish  in  deep  water.  Still,  however,  ^eir  are 
enough  for  supplying  the  deep  with  inhabitants  ; and  notwithstanding  their  own. 
rapacity,  and  that  of  the  fowls  of  various  tribes,  the  numbers  that  escape  are 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a very  considerable  part  of  mankind.  Inde^, 
when  we  consider  the  numbers  that  a single  fish  is  capable  ot  producing  the 
amount  will  seem  astonishing.  If,  for  instance,  we  should  be  told  of  a being 
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very  prolific  that,  in  a single  season,  it  could  bring  forth  as  many  of  its  kind 
ns  there  are  inhabitants  in  England,  it  would  strike  ns  with  surprise  ; et  a 
single  cod  produces  full  that  number.  The  cod  spawns  in  one  season,  as  i,ew- 
cnhoeck  assures  us,  above  nine  millions  of  eggs  or  peas  contained  in  one  single 
roe.  'I'hc  flounder  is  commonly  known  to  produce  above  one  million  ; and  the 
mackerel  above  fi  ve  hundred  thousand.  Such  an  amazing  increase,  if  permitted 
to  come  to  maturity,  would  overstock  nature,  and  even  the  ocean  itself  would 
not  be  able  to  contain,  much  less  to  provide  for,  the  half  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
two  wise  purposes  are  answered  by  this  amazing  increase ; it  preserves  the 
species  in  the  midst  of  aumberless  enemies,  and  serves  to  furnish  the  rest  with 
a sustenance  adapted  to  their  nature. 

Fishes  seem,  all  except  the  whale  kind,  entirely  divested  of  those  parental 
solicitudes  which  so  strongly  mark  the  manner  of  the  more  perfect  terrestrial 
animals.  How  far  they  copulate  remains  as  yet  a doubt;  for  though  they  seem 
to  join,  yet  the  male  is  not  furnished  with  any  external  instrument  of  generation. 
It  is  said,  by  some,  that  his  only  end  in  that  action  is  to  emit  his  impregnating 
milt  upon  the  eggs  that  at  that  time  fall  from  the  female.  He  is  said  to  be  seen 
pursuing  them  as  they  float  down  the  stream,  and  carefully  impregnating  them 
one  after  ai\other.  On  some  occasions,  also,  the  females  dig  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  rivers  and  ponds,  and  there  deposit  their  spawn,  which  is  impregnated  by  the 
inaie  in  the  same  manner.  All  this,  however,  is  very  doubtful;  what  we  know 
with  certainty  of  the  matter,  and  that  not  discovered  till  very  lately,  is,  that  the 
n)ale  has  two  organs  of  generation,  that  open  into  the  bladder  of  urine ; and 
that  these  organs  do  not  ''pen  into  the  rectum,  as  in  birds,  but  have  a particidar 
aperture  of  their  own. (i'  These  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  are  empty  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year;  biit  bel'ore  the  time  of  spawning  they  are  turgid 
with  what  is  called  the  milt,  and  emit  the  fluid  proper  for  impregnation. 

Fish  have  diflerent  seasons  for  depositing  their  spawn  : some,  that  live  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  are  said  to  choose  the  winter  months;  but,  in  general, 
those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  choose  the  hottest  months  in  summer,  and 
I)refer  such  water  as  is  somewhat  tepified  by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  They  then 
leave  the  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean,  which  are  the  coldest,  and  shoal  round  the 
coasts,  or  swim  up  the  fresh-water  rivers,  which  are  .warm,  as  they  are  compa- 
ratively shallow.  When  they  have  deposited  their  burthens,  they  then  return 
to  their  old  stations,  and  leave  their  nascent  progeny  to  shift  for  themselves. 

I lie  spawn  continues  in  its  egg  state  in  some  fish  longer  than  in  others,  and 
this  in  proportion  to  the  animal’s  size.  In  the  salmon,  for  instance,  the  young 
animal  rontinues  in  the  egg  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  beginning 
of  April ; the  carp  continues  in  the  egg  not  above  three  weeks  ; the  little  gold- 
lish  from  China  is  produced  still  quicker.  These  all,  when  excluded,  at  first 
escape  by  their  minuteness  and  agility.  They  rise,  sink,  and  turn  much  readier 
than  grown  fish  ; and  they  can  escape  into  very  shallow  waters  when  pursued. 
But,  with  all  their  advantages,  scarce  one  in  a thousand  survives  the  numerous 
perils  of  its  youth.  'Hie  very  male  and  female  that  have  given  them  birth  are 
equally  dangerous  and  formidable  with  the  rest,  forgetting  all  relation  at  their 
departure. 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  these  heedless  and  hungry  creatures : but  there 
are  some  in  this  class,  living  in  the  waters,  that  are  possessed  of  finer  organs 
and  higher  sensations ; that  have  all  the  tenderness  of  birds  or  quadrupeds  for 
their  young;  that  nurse  them  with  constant  care,  and  protect  them  from  every 
injury.  Of  this  class  are  the  Cetaceous  tribe,  or  the  fishes  of  the  whale  kind. 
I'here  are  others,  though  not  capable  of  nursing  their  young,  yet  that  bring 
them  alive  into  the  world,  and  defend  them  with  courage  and  activity.  These 
•re  the  Cartilaginous  kinds,  or  those  who  have  gristles  instead  of  bones.  But 
the  fierce,  unmindful  tribe  we  have  been  describing,  that  leave  their  spawn 
without  any  protection,  are  called  the  Spinous,  or  bony  kinds,  from  their  bones 
resembling  the  sharpness  of  thorns. 

Thus  there  are  three  grand  divisions  in  the  fish  kind — the  cetaceous  the  c)^ 
Vide  Gainaa  de  Generatione  Piscium. 
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Maginmtt,  and  the  spinous  ; all  difTering  from  each  other  in  their  conformation^ 
their  appetites,  in  their  bringing  forth,  and  in  the  education  of  their  young. 
Tliese  three  great  distinctions  are  not  the  capricious  differences  formed  by  a 
maker  of  systems,  but  are  strongly  and  firmly  marked  in  nature. 

1 cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  putting  a question  to  the  learned, 
which,  1 confess,  1 am  not  able  to  resolve.  How  comes  it  that  fish,  which  are 
bred  in  a salt  element,  have  yet  no  salt  to  the  taste,  or  that  is  capable  of  being 
extracted  from  it  1* 


CHAP.  II. 

\ 

CETACEOUS  FISHES  IN  GENERAL. 

As  on  land  there  are  some  orders  of  animals  that  seem  formed  to  command  the 
rest,  with  greater  powers  and  more  various  instincts,  so  in  the  ocean  there  are 
fishes  which  seem  formed  upon  a nobler  plan  than  others,  and  that,  to  their  fishy 
form,  join  the  appetites  ana  the  conformation  of  quadrupeds.  These  all  are  of 
the  cetaceous  kind;  and  so  much  raised  above  their  fellows  of  the  deep  in  their 
appetites  and  instincts  that  almost  ail  our  modern  naturalists  have  fairly  excluded 
them  Ifom  the  finny  tribes,  and  will  have  them  called,  not  fishes,  but  great 
beasts  of  the  ocean.  With  them  it  would  be  as  improper  to  say  men  go  to 
Greenland  fishing  for  whale,  as  it  would  be  to  s^y  that  a sportsman  goes  to 
Blackwall  a-fowling  for  mackerel. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  philosophers,  mankind  will  always  have  their  own  way 
of  talking  ; and,  for  my  own  part,  I think  them  here  in  the  right.  A different 
formation  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines,  a different  manner  of  breathing 
or  propagating,  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  great  obvious  analogy 
which  these  animals  bear  to  the  whole  finny  tribe.  They  are  shaped  as  other 
fishes ; they  swim  with  fins  ; they  are  entirely  naked,  without  hair ; they  Jive  in 
the  water,  though  they  come  up  to  breathe  ; they  are  only  seen  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  and  never  come  upon  shore  but  when  forced  thither.  These  sure 
are  sufficient  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  general  denomination,  and  acquit  mankind 
of  error  in  ranking  them  w ith  their  lower  companions  of  the  deep. 

But  still  they  are  as  many  degrees  raised  above  other  fishes  in  their  nature  as 
they  are  in  general  in  their  size.  This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  Whale  and  its 
varieties,  of  the  Cachalot,  the  Dolphin,  the  Grampus,  and  the  Porpoise.  All 
these  resemble  quadrupeds  in  their  internal  structure,  and  in  some  of  their 
appetites  and  affections.  Like  quadnipeds,  they  have  lungs,  a midriff,  a 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  bladder,  and  parts  of  generation:  their  heart, 
also,  resembles  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  its  partitions  closed  up  as  in  them,  and 
driving  red  and  warm  blood  in  circulation  through  the  body. 

* Salt  Water  on  Fish — Though  fishes  retained  for  the  purposes  of  animal  economy, 
live  ill  a salt  element  they  do  not  subsist  on  And  whatever  salt  may  be  taken  luto  the 
it.  All  the  water  they  take  into  their  mouths  stomachs  of  fishes  with  their  food,  is  decum- 
is  again  discharged  through  the  gills,  after  posed  and  separated  into  its  component  parts 
retaining  the  air  contaiuua  in  it  fur  the  pur.  of  acid  and  soda.  The  sailor  that  feeds  for 
poses  of  life.  The  medium  of  water  answers  twelve  months  together  on  salted  meats  has 
the  precise  purjiuse  to  fishes  that  the  medium  not  his  own  flesh  made  salt;  but  a decum- 
of  ait  dues  to  inau  and  other  land  animals,  position  taking  place  during  the  process  of 
In  inspiratiou,  the  element  is  received  into  digestion,  he  becomes  corrupted  and  scoi- 
the  lungs  or  gills,  and  in  expiration  is  re-  butic  by  the  excess  of  soda  and  magnesia, 
turneil,  deprived  of  its  puier  parts,  which  are 
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As  these  nnlmnls  breathe  (he  air,  it  is  obvious  tlwt  tliej  cannot  bear  to  be  niiy 
lo?i}f  time  under  water.  1 hey  are  constrained,  tlieretore,  every  two  or  three 
minutes  to  come  up  to  tlie  surface  to  take  breath,  as  well  as  to  spout  out  through 
their  nostril,  for  they  have  but  one,  that  water  which  they  sucked  in  while 
gaping  for  their  prey.''^ 

The  senses  of  these  animals  seem  also  superior  to  those  of  other  fishes.  The 
eyes  of  other  fishes,  we  have  observed,  arc  covered  only  with  that  transparent 
skin  that  covers  the  rest  of  the  head  ; but  in  all  the  cetaceous  kinds  it  is  covered 
by  eyelids,  as  in  man.  This,  no  doubt,  keeps  that  organ  in  a more  perfect 
state,  by  giving  it  intervals  of  relaxation,  in  which  all  vision  is  suspended.  1 he 
other  fishes,  that  are  for  ever  staring,  must  see,  if  for  no  other  reason,  more 
feebly,  as  their  organs  of  sight  are  always  exerted. 

As  for  hearing,  these  also  are  furnished  with  the  internal  instruments  of  the 
ear,  although  the  external  orifice  no  where  appears.  It  is  most  probable  that 
this  orifice  may  open  by  some  canal,  resembling  the  Eustachian  tube,  into  tlie 
mouth  ; but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Yet  Nature  sure  has  not  thus  formed  a complete  apparatus  for  hearing,  and 
denied  the  animal  the  use  of  it  when  formed.  It  is  most  likely  that  all  animals 
of  the  cetaceous  kind  can  hear,  as  tliey  certainly  utter  sounds  and  bellow  to 
each  other.  This  vocal  power  would  be  as  needless  to  animals  naturally  deaf 
as  glasses  to  a man  that  was  blind. 

But  it  is  in  the  circumstances  in  which  tliey  continue  their  kind  that  these 
animals  show  an  eminent  superiority  Other  fish  deposit  their  spawn,  and 
leave  the  success  to  accident ; these  never  produce  above  one  young,  or  two  at 


* Economy  of  tub  Whalb. — Tlie  Green- 
land whale  affords  to  us  a sublime  instance 
of  contrivance,  compensating  its  total  want  of 
teeth,  in  the  hundreds  of  plates  of  whalebone 
which  cover  the  roof  of  its  mouth ; and  which, 
by  their  growth,  increasing  in  length  and 
in  breadth,  often  acquire  twelve  feet  in  length 
and  fifteen  inches  broad.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  some  instances  in  which  whalebone  has 
attained  fitteeu  feet  in  length,  since  those 
whales  which  affbnl  whalebone  of  twelve  feet 
are  themselves  more  than  sixty  feet  in  length. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  skull  of  a whale  of 
this  size  measured  twenty  feet  eight  inches 
long;  and  the  creature  itself  measured  up- 
wai^s  of  a hundred  tons.  The  roots  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  arch  of  whalebone  in  the 
mouth  of  this  animal  nearly  meet  at  the  top 
of  the  nwf,  whence  they  grow,  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mouth  ; but  they  gradually  recede 
from  each  other,  as  they  are  continued  back- 
wards, till  they  approach  the  throat,  when 
they  again  approximate.  This  substance, 
callerl  whalebone,  which  thus  supplies  the 
pUce  of  teeth,  consists  of  a peculiar  kind  of 
horn.  Its  plates  difler  in  their  length  and 
stn-ngth  in  different  parts  of  the  mouth  ; but 
the  outer  row  of  plates  are  by  far  the  longe>t 
and  the  strongest,  especially  those  which  aie 
midway  between  the  throat  and  the  snout. 
As  the  fibres  of  every  plate  are  loose  and 
separate  at  its  inferior  edge,  forming  a deep, 
pendent  fringe,  by  the  gradual  splitting  away 
of  its  substance  in  proportion  as  it  is  used, 
the  entire  vaulted  sides  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  in  fact,  by  these  means  is  deeply  lined 
with  a clothing  of  thick  and  coarse  hair, 


whence  the  ancients  gave  to  this  species  of 
whale  the  name  of  mysticetus.  Beneath  this 
vault  of  hair  lies  the  enormous  tongue  of  the 
whale,  and  exterior  to  it  is  the  immensely 
high  lower  lip,  which,  when  the  jaws  are 
closed,  shuts  up  over  all  externally,  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  whale  above,  so  as  to  en 
titely  conceal  it  from  view.  By  means,  also, 
of  this  formation  of  the  lip,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  upper  jaw  shutting  into  a carti- 
laginous groove  at  the  extremi.y  of  the  lower 
one,  the  most  perfect  valve  is  formed,  which 
any  pressure  from  without  only  tends  to  ren- 
der more  secure  from  the  ingress  of  the  water. 
The  fringe  produced  by  the  whalebone  (as  it 
is  constantly  and  gradually  extending  itself 
in  letigth,  by  the  growth  of  the  whalebonr 
behind  it,  in  proportion  as  it  is  worn  away) 
is  thus  Always  in  a proper  state  of  adajitation 
to  the  marvellous  economy  of  the  creature  ; 
for  the  most  curious  part  of  this  beautiful 
mechanism  is  the  net,  or  sieve,  which  it  thus 
forms ; an  instrument  which  has  been  granted 
to  this  largest  of  creatures  for  the  purpose  of 
straining  or  separating  its  minute  prey  liom 
the  water  necessarily  taken  into  the  mouth 
with  it  wlieu  feeding.  For,  in  this  whale, 
the  mouth  is  of  such  enormous  projiorlions, 
as  to  receive  at  once  even  tons  of  water,  and 
yet  of  such  wonderful  perfection  is  its  filtering 
mechanism  through  these  hair-like  filaments, 
that  it  rarely  allows  the  escape  of  the  nourish- 
ing particles  diffused  therein,  although  they 
be  no  larger  than  peas ; its  food  consisting 
chiefly  of  SIC  all  medusae,  Crustacea,  and  zoo- 
phytes. 
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the  most;  and  this  the  female  suckles  entirely  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds, 
her  breasts  being  placed,  as  in  the  human  kind,  above  the  navel. 

The  whale  or  the  grampus  are  terrible  at  any  time  ; but  are  fierce  and  despe- 
rate in  the  defence  of  their  young.  In  Waller’s  beautiful  poem  of  the  Summer 
Islands  we  have  a story,  founded  upon  fact,  which  shows  the  maternal  tender- 
ness of  these  animals  for  their  offspring.  A whale  and  her  cub  had  got  into  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  where,  by  the  desertion  of  the  tide,  they^were  inclosed  on  every 
side.  The  people  from  shore  soon  saw  their  situation,  and  drove  down  upon 
them  in  boats,  with  such  weapons  as  the  urgent  occasion  offered.  The  two 
animals  were  soon  wounded  in  several  places,  and  the  whole  sea  round  was 
tinctured  with  their  blood.  The  whales  made  several  attempts  to  escape  ; and 
•it  last  the  old  one,  by  its  supenor  strength,  forced  over  the  shallow,  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  But  though  in  safety  herself,  she  could  not  bear  the 
danger  that  awaited  her  young  one ; she,  therefore,  rushed  in  once  more  where 
the  smaller  animal  was  imprisoned,  and  resolved,  when  she  could  not  protect, 
at  least  to  share  his  danger.  The  story  ends  with-  poetical  Justice ; for  the  tide 
coining  in,  brought  off  both  in  safety  from  their  enemies,  though  not  without 
sustaining  an  inhnite  number  of  wounds  in  every  part. 

Of  these  enormous  animals,  some  are  without  teeth,  and  properly  called 
whales ; others  have  the  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  called,  by  the 
French,  Cachalots;  the  narwhal  has  teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw  ; the  dolphin’s 
teeth,  as  well  as  those  of  the  porpoise  and  grampus,  are  both  above  and  below. 
These  are  the  marks  that  serve  to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  this  enormous  tribe 
from  each  other ; and  these  shall  serve  to  guide  us  in  giving  their  history 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  WHALE,  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED,  AND 
ITS  VARIETIES. 


If  we  compare  land  animals,  in  respect  to  magnitude,  with  those  of  the  deep, 
they  will  appear  con- 
temptible in  the  com- 
petition. Jt  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  qiiadru- 
iieds  once  existed  much 
larger  than  we  find 
them  at  present.  From 
the  skeletons  of  some 
that  have  been  dug  up 
at  (litl'erent  times,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must 
have  been  terrestrial 
animals  twice  as  large 
os  fhe  elephant ; but 
creatures  of  such  an 
immense  bulk  required  (Th«  whale.) 

B proportionable  extent 

ol  ground  for  subsistence,  and,  by  being  riirals  with  men  for  large  territory,  tney 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  contest. 
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But  it  is  not  only  upon  land  that  man  has  exerted  his  power  of  destroying'  the 
larger  tribes  of  animated  nature ; he  has  extended  his  enorfs  even  in  the  midst 
ot  the  ocean,  and  has  cut  off  numbers  of  those  enormous  animals  that  had, 
perhaps,  existed  for  ages.  We  now  no  longer  hear  of  whales  two  hundred  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  which  we  are  certain  were  often  seen  about 
two  centuries  ago.  '^uiey  have  all  been  destroyed  by  the  skill  of  mankind,  and 
the  species  is  now  dwindled  into  a race  of  diminutive  animals,  from  thirty  to 
about  eighty  feet  long. 

The  northern  seas  were  once  the  region  to  which  the  greatest  of  these  animals 
resorted  ; but  so  great  has  been  the  slaughter  of  whales  for  more  than  two  ages 
that  they  begin  to  grow  thinner  every  day ; and  those  that  are  found  there  seem, 
from  their  size,  not  come  to  their  full  dimensions. 

Taking  the  whale,  however,  at  the  ordinary  size  of  eighty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  high,  what  an  enormous  animated  mass  must  it  a^ipear  to  the  spec- 
tator ! With  what  amazement  must  it  strike  him  to  behold  so  great  a creature 
gambolling  in  the  deep  with  the  ease  and  agility  of  the  smallest  animal,  and 
making  its  way  with  incredible  swiftness  ! 

The  whale  is  the  largest  animal  of  which  we  have  any  certain  information ; 
and  the  various  purposes  to  which,  when  taken,  its  different  parts  are  converted, 
have  brought  us  tolerably  acquainted  with  its  history."^  Of  the  whale,  properly 
so  called,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  different  kinds  ; all  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  external  figure  or  internal  conformation.  The  Great  Green- 
land Whale,  without  a back-hn,  and  black  on  the  back  ; the  Iceland  Whale, 
without  a back-fin,  and  wliitish  on  the  back  ; the  New  England  Whale,  with  a 
hump  on  the  back;  the  Whale,  with  six  humps  on  the  back;  the  Fin-fi.sh,  with 
a tin  on  the  back  near  the  tail;  the  Pike-headed  Whale,  and  the  Round-lipped 
Whale.  All  these  differ  from  each  other  in  figure,  as  their  names  obviously 
imply.  They  differ,  also,  somewhat  in  their  manner  of  living;  the  fin-lisb 
having  a larger  swallow  than  the  rest,  being  more  active,  slender,  and  fierce, 
and  living  chieffy  upon  herrings.  However,  they  are  none  of  them  very  vora- 
cious ; aud>  if  compared  to  the  Cachalot,  that  enormous  tyrant  of  the  deep,  they 
appear  harmless  and  gentle.  The  history  of  the  rest,  therefore,  may  be  com- 
prised under  that  of  the  Great  Common  Greenland  Whale,  with  which  we  are 
best  acquainted. 

The  Great  Greenland  Whale  is  the  fish  for  taking  which  there  are  such  pre- 
paratioms  made  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a large,  heavy  animal,  and 
the  head  alone  makes  a third  of  its  bulk.  It  is  usually  found  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  long.  The  fins  on  each  side  are  from  five  to  eight  feet,  composed 
of  bones  and  muscles,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  give  the  great  mass  of  body 
which  they  move  speed  and  activity.  The  tail,  wliich  lies  ilat  on  the  water,  is 
about  twenty-four  feet  broad,  and,  when  the  fish  lies  on  one  side,  its  blow  is 
tremendous.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  black,  and  in  some  places  marbled  with 
white  and  yellow;  which,  running  over  the  surface,  has  a very  beautiful  effect. 
This  marbling  is  particularly  observable  in  the  fins  and  the  tail.  In  the  figures 
which  are  thus  dmwn  by  Nature,  iancy  often  forms  the  pictures  of  trees, 
landscapes,  and  houses.  In  the  tail  of  one  that  was  thus  marbled,  Ray  tells 
us  that  the  number  122  was  figured  very  evenly  and  exact,  as  if  done  with  a 
pencil. 

The  whale  makes  use  only  of  the  tail  to  advance  itself  forward  in  the  water 
This  serves  as  a great  oar  to  push  its  mass  along;  and  it  is  surprising  to  .sec 
with  what  force  and  celerity  its  enormous  bulk  cuts  through  the  ocean.  The 
fins  are  only  made  use  offer  turning  in  the  water,  and  giving  a direction  to  the 
velocity  impressed  by  the  tail.  The  female  also  makes  use  of  them,  when  pur- 


* Enoruous  Whai.b. — ^The  skeleton  of  a 
tvhale,  ninety-five  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet 
liigh,  has  lately  been  deposited  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  Natural  History  at  Ghent.  In  the 


opinion  of  many  naturalists,  among  whom 
is  M.  Cuvier,  this  fish  could  not  have  beuii 
less  than  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  years 
old! 
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sued,  to  bear  off  her  young,  clapping  them  on  her  back,  and  supporting  them 
by  the  tins  on  each  side  froni  tallmg. 

Tlie  outward  or  scarf  skin  of  the  whale  is  no  thicker  than  parchment ; but 
this  removed,  the  real  skin  appears,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and  covering  the  fat 
or  blubber  that  lies  beneath  : this  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness  : 
and  is,  when  the  fish  is  in  health,  of  a beautiful  yellow.  The  muscles  lie  beneath ; 
and  these,  like  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  are  very  red  and  tough. 

'Phe  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet  long,  which  is  near  one  third  of 
the  animal's  w'hole  length ; and  tlie  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  barbs,  that  lie, 
like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  the  greatest  in  the  middle,  and  the  smallest  to  the 
sides.  These  compose  the  whale-bone  ; the  longest  spars  of  which  are  found  to 
be  not  less  than  eighteen  feet : the  shortest,  being  of  no  value,  are  thrown  away. 
The  tongue  is  almost  immovably  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  seeming  one  great 
lump  of  fat ; and,  in  fact,  it  fills  several  hogsheads  with  blubber.  The  eyes  are 
not  larger  than  those  of  tm  ox ; and  when  the  crystaline  humour  is  dried,  it  does 
not  appear  larger  than  a pea.  They  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the  head, 
being  the  most  convenient  situation  for  enabling  them  to  see  both  before  and 
behind;  as  also  to  see  over  them,  where  their  food  is  principally  found.  They 
are  guarded  by  eye-lids  and  eye-lashes,  as  in  quadrupeds ; and  they  seem  to 
be  very  sharp-sightea.^ 

Nor  is  their  sense  of  hearing  in  less  perfection;  for  they  are  wamea,  at  great 
distances,  of  any  danger  preparing  against  them,  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature 
had  designedly  given  them  these  advantages,  as  they  mtdtiply  little,  in  order  to 
continue  their  kind.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  external  organ  of  hearing  is  not 
perceptible,  for  this  might  only  embarrass  them  in  their  natural  element ; but  as 
soon  as  the  thin  scarf-skin  above  mentioned  is  removed,  a black  spot  is  disco- 
vered behind  the  eye,  and  under  that  is  the  auditory  canal  that  leads  to  a re- 
gular apparatus  for  hearing.  In  short,  the  animal  hears  the  smallest  sounds  at 
very  great  disUinces,  and  at  all  times,  except  when  it  is  spouting  water;  which 
is  the  time  that  the  fishers  approach  to  strike  it. 

These  spout-holes  or  nostrils,  in  alF  the  cetaceous  tribe,  have  been  alreaily 
described:  in  this  whale  they  are  two  ; one  on  each  side  the  head  before  the 
eyes,  and  crooked,  somewhat  like  the  holes  on  the  belly  of  a violin.  From  these 
holes  this  animal  blows  the  water  very  fiercely,  and  with  such  a noise  that  it 
roars  like  a hollow  wind,  and  may  be  heard  at  three  miles’  distance.  When 
wounded,  it  then  blows  more  fiercely  than  ever,  so  that  it  sounds  like  the  roaring 
of  the  sea  in  a great  storm. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  substance  called  whalebone,  is  taken 
from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  animal,  and  is  very  different  from  the  real  bones  of 
the  whale.'^  The  real  bones  are  hard,  like  those  of  great  land  animals,  are 
very  porous,  and  filled  with  marrow.  Two  great,  strong  bones  sustain  the  under 
lip,  lying  against  each  other  in  the  shape  of  a half-moon:  some  of  these  are 
twenty  feet  long  ; they  are  seen  in  several  gardens  set  up  against  each  other, 
and  are  usually  mistaken  for  the  ribs  of  this  animal. 

Such  is  the  general  conformation  and  figure  of  this  great  inhabitant  of  the 
deep,  the  precise  anatomy  of  which  has  not  been  yet  ocertained.  In  those 
places  where  they  are  caught  in  greatest  abundance,  the  sailors  are  not  very 
curious  as  to  the  structure  of  the  viscera;  and  few  anatomists  care  to  undertake 
a task,  where  the  operator,  instead  of  separating  with  a lancet,  must  cut  iiis 
way  with  an  axe.  It  is  as  yet  doubted,  therefore,  whether  the  whale,  that  in 
most  points  internally  resembles  a quadruped,  may  not  have  one  great  bowel 
fitted  entirely  for  the  reception  of  air,  to  supply  it,  when  constrained  to  keep 
longer  than  usual  at  the  bottom.  The  sailors  universally  affirm  that  it  has  ; and 


* Cloth  uaus  vaou  Wkxlebonb.  — M. 
Schultz,  of  Prague,  has  lately  taken  out  a 
])ateut  tbr  the  manufacture  of  a kind  of  cloth 
from  whalebone.  We  a^e  informed  that  the 


cloth  obtained  from  this  process  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  silk,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  fur  making  cravats,  under-wiiistctKits, 
ribands,  &c. — Luisoos  Jouanal  ov  Arts. 
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philosopher’ hare  nothing  but  the  analogy  of  its  parts  to  oppose  to  their  general 
assertions.’ 

As  these  animals  resemble  quadrupeds  in  conformation,  so  they  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  in  some  of  their  appetites  and  manners.  The  female  joins 
with  the  male,  as  it  is  asserted,  more  humano,  and  once  in  two  years  feels  the 
accesses  of  desire. 

The  whali  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months,  and  is  then  fatter  than  usual, 
particularly  when  near  the  time  of  bringing  forth.  It  is  said  that  the  embryo, 
when  first  perceptible,  is  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  white ; but  the  c;..), 
when  excluded,  is  black,  and  about  ten  feet  long.  iShe  generally  produces  one 
young  one,  and  iiever  above  two.  When  she  suckles  her  young,  she  throws 
herself  on  o.*»e  side  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  young  one  attaches  itself 
to  the  teat.  The  breasts  are  two ; generally  hid  within  the  belly ; but  she  can 
produce  the  n at  pleasure,  so  as  to  stand  forward  a foot  and  a half,  or  two  feet ; 
and  the  teat*  are  like  those  of  a cow.  In  some  the  breasts  are  whito  ; in  others, 
speckled ; hi  all,  filled  with  a large  quantity  of  milk,  resembling  that  of  land 
animals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  of  the  female  for  her  offspring ; she  car- 
ries it  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  and,  when  hardest  pursued,  k’eps  it  sup- 
ported between  her  fins.  Even  when  wounded,  she  still  clasps  her  young  one  ; 

* Qraupus  Dblphinus  Orca,  Capturkd  male,  was  discovered  by  some  f shennen,  with 
IN  Lynn  Harp  iur. — The  animal,  which  is  a his  dorsal  fin  rising  just  share  the  surface 


of  the  water.  He  was  immediately  driven 
into  the  shallows,  and  attacked  by  the  men; 
but  not  being  provided  with  proper  weapons, 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  they  were  able 
to  despatch  him  by  the  help  of  knives  and 
sharpened  oars.  The  groans  of  the  poor 
animal  are  described  as  having  been  most 
horrible,  and  the  efiusiun  of  blood  very  great. 
Being  at  length  deprived  of  life,  he  was  towed 
up  the  river  to  the  town,  and  landed  on  the 

Suay,  whence  he  was  drawn  by  six  horses 
uough  the  streets,  to  the  place  where  the 
carcass  was  flenched,  or  cut  up. 

The  descriptions  of  the  grampus,  in  the 
works  on  natural  history  to  which  the  writer 
had  an  opportunity  of  referring,  do  not  ex- 
actly correspond  with  the  above  specimen ; 
but  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  it  is  the 
following^taken  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
EncyclujfpBdia  Brittanica. 

4th  Genus. — Ublphinus. 

**  Muxilla  utraqoa  deutata:  fistula  in  fronte.” 

" Both  jaws  ate  furuislicd  witli  teeth  : tlie  spout 
in  the  forehead,” 

Delphinus  Orca  Gramput. 


The  body  is  nearly  oval.  The  dorsal  fin 
is  very  high.  The  teeth  are  conical  and 
slightly  curved.  The  profile  of  the  grampus 
is  oval  and  oblong.  The  greatest  thickness 
is  about  the  middle  of  the  bunk,  from  which 
it  gradually  diminishes  towanls  both  extre- 
mities. The  snout  is  short  and  round.  The 
lower  jaw  is  broader  than  th<i  upper.  Both 
jaws  are  furnished  with  conical  teeth,  which 
are  unequal  and  curved  at  the  top,  and  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number  in  each  jaw. 
The  eyes  are  situated  in  the  same  line  with 
the  opening  of  the  mouth.  But  the  most 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  grampus  is  the 
dorsal  fin,  which  rises  from  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  is  nearly  4 feet  in  height.  The 
pectoral  fins  are  very  broad  and  nearly  oval. 
The  tail  fin  is  divided  into  two  lobes  in  the 
form  of  a crescent.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  black,  the  belly  is  whiu;.  Sometimes 
white  spots  ace  discoveierl  on  the  heail  and 
back.  The  grampus  is  the  largest  fish  bor 
longing  .to  the  genus.  Some  have  been  seen 
of  25  feet  in  length,  by  12  o'-  -t  in  cicc«inf»> 
reuce. 
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nnd  when  .she  plunges  to  avoid  danger,  fakes  it  to  the  bottom  ; but  rises  sooner 
tlian  usual,  to  give  it  breath  again. 

They  are  a gregarious  animal,  which  implies  their  want  of  mutual  defence 
against  the  invasions  of  smaller,  but  more  powerful,  fishes.  It  seems  astonish- 
ing, therefore,  how  a shoal  of  these  enormous  animals  find  subsistence  together, 
when  it  would  seem  that  the  supplying  even  one  with  food  would  require  greater 
plenty  than  the  ocean  could  furnish.  To  increase  our  wonder,  we  not  only  see 
them  herding  together,  but  usually  find  them  fatter  than  any  other  animals  of 
whatsoever  element.  We  likewise  know  that  they  cannot  swallow  large  fishes, 
as  their  throat  is  so  narrow,  that  an  animal  larger  than  a herring  could  not 
enter.  How  then  do  they  subsist  and  grow  so  fat?  A small  insect  which  is 
seen  floating  in  those  seas,  and  which  Linnaeus  terms  the  Medusa,  is  sufficient 
for  this  supply.  These  insects  are  black,  and  of  the  size  of  a small  bean,  and 
are  sometimes  seen  floating  in  clusters  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are 
of  a round  form,  like  snails  in  a box,  but  they  have  wings,  which  are  so  tender 
that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  touch  them  without  breaking.  These  serve  rather 
for  swimming  than  flying  ; and  the  little  animal  is  called  by  the  Icelanders,  the 
Wallischoas,  which  signifies  the  whale’s  provender.  They  have  the  taste  of 
raw  muscles,  and  have  the  smell  of  burnt  sugar.  These  are  the  food  of  the 
whale,  which  it  is  seen  to  draw  up  in  great  numbers  with  its  huge  jaws,  and  to 
bruise  between  its  barbs,  which  are  always  found  with  several  of  the.se  sticking 
among  them. 

As  the  whale  is  an  isofiensive  animal,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  has 
many  enemies,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  its  disposition,  and  inaptitude  for 
combat.  There  is  a small  animal,  of  the  shell-fish  kind,  called  the  Wliale- 
louse,  that  sticks  to  its  body,  as  we  see  shells  sticking  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a 
ship.  This  insinuates  itself  chiefly  under  the  fins;  and  whatever  efforts  the 
great  animal  makes,  it  still  keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat,  which  it  is 
provided  with  instniments  to  arrive  at. 

The  sword-fish,  however,  is  the  whale’s  most  terrible  enemy.  **  At  the  sight 
of  this  little  animal,”  says  Anderson,  “ the  whale  seems  agitated  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner  ; leaping  from  the  water  as  if  with  affright : wherever  it  appears, 
the  wliale  perceives  it  at  a distance,  and  flies  from  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 
1 have  been  myself,”  continues  he,  “a  spectator  of  their  terrible  encounter. 
The  whale  has  no  instrument  of  defence  except  the  tail ; with  that  it  endeavours 
to  strike  the  enemy;  and  a single  blow  taking  place,  would  effectually  de.str(>y 
its  adversary  : but  the  sword-fish  is  as  active  as  the  other  is  strong,  and  easily 
avoids  the  stroke  ; then  bounding  into  the  air,  it  falls  upon  its  great  subjacent 
enemy,  and  endeavours,  not  to  pierce  with  its  pointed  beak,  but  to  cut  with  its 
toothed  edges.  The  sea  all  about  is  soon  dyed  with  blood,  proceeding  from 
the  wounds  of  the  whale ; while  the  enormous  animal  vainly  endeavours  to  reach 
its  invader,  and  strikes  with  its  tail  against  the  surface  of  the  water,  making  a 
report  at  each  blow  louder  than  the  noise  of  a cannon.” 

ilut  of  all  the  enemies  of  these  enormous  fishes,  man  is  the  greatest : he  alone 
destroys  more  in  a year  than  the  rest  in  an  age,  and  actually  has  thinned  their 
numbers  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  they  are  chiefly  sought.  The  great 
resort  of  these  animals  was  found  to  be"  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Spitz- 
bergen  ; where  the  distance  of  the  voyage,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  icy  sea,  and,  still  more,  their  own  formidable  bulk,  might  have  been 
expected  to  protect  them  from  human  injury.  But  all  these  were  but  slight 
barriers  against  man’s  arts,  his  courage,  and  his  necessities.  The  European 
ships,  soon  after  the  improvement  of  navigation,  found  the  way  into  those  seas  ; 
and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Biscayneers  were  in 
possession  of  a very  considerable  trade  to  the  coasts  of  Greenland.  'I'he  Dutch 
and  the  English  followed  them  thither,  and  soon  took  that  branch  of  commerce 
out  of  their  hands.  The  English  commenced  the  business  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  the  town  of  Hull  had  the  honour  of  first  at- 
iempting  that  profitable  branch  of  trade. 

Ihe  art  of  taking  whales,  like  most  others,  is  much  improved  by  time,  and 
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differs  in  many  respects  from  that  practised  by  the  IJiscayneers,  when  they  first 
frequented  the  icy  sea.  But  as  tlie  description  of’  tlieir  methods  is  the  least 
complicated,  and  consequently  the  easiest  understood,  it  will  be  best  suited  to 
our  purpose. 

For  this  navigation,  the  Biscayneers,  in  favourable  seasons,  fitted  out  thirty 
ships,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each,  with  fifty  choice  men  a piece,  and  a 
few  boys.^  These  were  stored  with  six  months' provision  ; and  each  ship  had 
Its  boats,  which  were  to  be  serviceable  when  come  to  the  place  of  duty.  VVheji 
arrived  at  the  part  where  the  whales  are  expected  to  pass  to  the  southward, 
they  always  keep  their  sails  set,  and  a sailor  is  placed  at  the  mast-head,  to  give 
information  when  he  spies  a whale.  As  soon  as  he  discovers  one,  the  whole 
crew  are  instantly  in  employment : they  fit  out  their  boats,  and  row  away  to 
where  the  whale  was  seen.  The  harpooner,  who  is  to  strike  tlie  fish,  stands  at 
the  prow  of  the  boat,  with  a harpoon  or  javelin  in  his  hand,  five  or  six  feet 
pointed  with  steel  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  of  a triangular  shape.  As 
this  person’s  place  is  that  of  the  greatest  dexterity,  so  also  it  is  of  the  greatest 
'danger : the  whale  sometimes  overturns  the  boat  with  a blow  of  its  tail,  and 
sometimes  drives  against  it  with  fury.  In  general,  however,  the  animal  seems 
to  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ; while  the  boat  approaching,  the  harpooner 
stands  aloft,  and,  with  his  harpoon  tied  to  a cord  of  several  hundred  fathoms’ 
length,  darts  it  into  the  animal,  and  then  rows  as  fast  as  possible  away.  It  is 
sometime  before  the  whale  seems  to  feel  the  blow ; the  instrument  has  usually 
pierced  no  deeper  than  the  fat,  and  that  being  insensible,  the  animal  continues 
for  awhile  motionless  ; but  soon  roused  from  its  seeming  lethargy,  as  the  shaft 
continues  to  pierce  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  muscular  flesh,  it  flies  off  with 
amazing  rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  harpoon  sticks  in  its  side;  while  the 
rope,  which  is  coiled  up  in  the  boat,  and  runs  upon  a swivel,  lengthens  as  the 
whale  recedes,  but  still  shows  the  part  of  the  deep  to  which  it  has  retreated. 
The  cord  is  coiled  up  with  great  care  ; for  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
runs  off,  that  if  it  was  but  the  least  checked,  as  it  yields  with  the  animal’s  re- 
treat, it  would  infallibly  overset  the  boat,  and  the  crew  would  go  to  the  bottom. 
It  sometimes  happens  also,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  over  the  swivel 
»t  the  edge  of  the  boat,  heats  it,  and  it  would  inlallibly  take  fire,  did  not  a man 
stand  continually  with  a wet  mop  in  his  hand,  to  cool  the  swivel  as  the  cord 
runs.  The  whale  having  dived  to  a considerable  depth,  remains  at  the  bottom, 
sometimes  for  near  half  an  hour,  with  the  harpoon  in  its  body,  and  then  rises  to 
take  breath,  expecting  the  danger  over : but  the  instant  it  appears,  they  are  all 


* Whalb  Fisiuno. — The  first  object  is 
to  fit  out  a ship  suited  to  the  trade.  Wliile 
the  fishery  was  carried  on  in  bays,  or  on  the 
exterior  margin  of  icy  fields,  very  slight  fa- 
brics were  sufficient ; but  now  that  the  ves- 
sels depart  early  in  the  season,  and  push  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  northern  ices,  they  are 
liable  every  moment  to  the  most  severe  shocks 
and  concussions.  The  ship,  therefore,  must 
be  constructed  in  such  a manner,  its  to  possess 
a peculiar  degree  of  strength.  Its  exposed 
parts  is  secured  with  doulile  and  even  treble 
timbers,  while  it  is  fortified,  as  the  expression 
is,  externally  with  iron  plates,  and  internally 
with  stanchions  and  cross-bars,  so  disposed 
as  to  cause  the  pressure  on  any  one  part  to 
bear  upon  and  be  supported  by  the  whole 
fabric.  Mr.  Scoreshy  recommends  the  dimen- 
sion of  350  tons  as  the  most  eligible.  A ship 
of  this  size  is  sometimes  filled ; and  the 
number  of  men  required  for  its  navigation, 
Ming  also  necessary  for  manning  the  boats 


employed  in  the  fishery,  could  not  be  reduced 
even  in  a much  smaller  vessel.  A larger 
tonnage  than  350,  being  scarcely  ever  filled, 
involves  the  proprietor  in  useless  extra  ex- 
pense. The  Dutch  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
vessels  destined  for  this  fishery  should  be  1 12 
feet  long,  29  broad,  and  12  deep,  cariy'ing 
seven  boats,  and  from  40  to  50  seamen. 

The  Whaling  vessels  usually  take  their 
departure  in  such  time  as  to  leave  the  Sheb 
land  Isles  about  the  beginning  of  April ; and 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  arrive  within 
the  Polar  seas.  It  was  long  customary  to 
spend  a few  weeks  at  what  is  called  the 
Seal-fisher’s  Bight,  extending  along  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  ere  they  pushed  into  those 
more  northern  waters;  where,  amid  fields 
and  mountains  of  ice,  the  powerful  and  pre- 
cious mysticetus  is  tossing;  but  in  later 
times  it  has  become  usual  to  sail  at  once  into 
that  centre  of  danger  and  enterprise. — Koin- 
BUKUIl  CaUINKT  LiOKAKY. 
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»vith  their  ooats  ready  to  receive  it,  and  fling  their  harpoons  into  its  body:  tht 
animal  again  dives  and  again  rises,  while  they  repeat  their  blows.  The  ship 
follows  in  fidl  sail,  like  all  the  rest,  never  losing  sight  of  the  boats,  and  ready 
to  lend  them  assistance ; the  whole  ocean  seems  dyed  in  blood.  Thus  they 
renew  their  attack,  till  the  whale  begins  to  be  quite  enfeebled  and  spent,  when 
they  plunge  their  longer  spears  into  various  parts  of  its  body,  and  the  enormous 
animal  expires.  When  it  is  dead,  to  prevent  it  from  sinking,  they  tie  it  with  a 
strong  iron  chain  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  either  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and  carry 
it  home  in  that  manner,  or  extract  the  oil  from  the  blubber  on  ship-board.* 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  fish  were  taken  in  the  beginning ; but  suc- 
ceeding arts  have  improved  the  method,  and  the  harpoon  is  now  thrown  by  : a 
machine  being  used  which  inflicts  a deeper  wound,  and  strikes  the  animal  with 
much  greater  certainty : there  are  better  methods  for  extracting  (he  oil,  and 
properer  machines  for  cutting  the  animal  up,  than  were  used  in  the  early  fishe- 
ries. The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  also  a dainty  to  some  nations ; and  even  the 
French  seamen  are  now  and  then  found  to  dress  and  use  it  as  their  ordinary 
diet  at  sea.  It  is  said,  by  the  English  and  Dutch  sailors,  to  be  hard  and  ill- 
tasted  ; but  the  French  assert  the  contrary ; and  the  savages  o^"  Greenland,  as 
well  as  those  near  the  south  pole,  are  fond  of  it  to  distraction.  They  eat  the 
flesh,  and  drink  the  oil,  which  is  a first-ra(e  delicacy.  The  finding  a dead  whale 
is  an  adventure  considered  among  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  their  wretched 
lives.  They  make  their  abode  beside  it;  and  seldom  remove  till  they  have  lel't 
nothing  but  the  bones.’f 


• Thb  Death. — When  the  whale  is  first 
struck  and  plunges  into  the  waves,  the  bout’s 
crew  elevute  a flag  as  a signal  to  the  watch 
on  deck,  who  give  the  alarm  to  those  asleep 
below  by  stamping  violently  on  the  deck,  and 
crying  aloud — “ yst  A fall!"  (Dutch, 
val,  expressing  tlie  precipitate  haste  with 
which  the  sailors  throw  themselves  into  the 
boats.)  On  this  notice  they  do  not  allow 
themselves  time  to  dress,  but  rush  out  in  their 
sleeping  shirts  or  drawers  into  an  atmosphere, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  often  below  zero, 
carrying  along  with  them  their  clothing  in  a 
bundle,  and  trusting  to  make  their  toilette 
in  the  interval  of  manning  and  pushing 
off  the  boats.  Such  is  the  tumult  at  this 
moment,  that  young  mariners  have  been 
known  to  raise  cries  of  fear,  thinking  the 
ship  was  going  down. 

The  period  during  which  a wounded  whale 
remains  under  water  is  various,  but  is  aver- 
aged by  Mr.  ScoresLy  at  about  half  an  hour. 
Then,  pressed  by  the  necessity  of  respi- 
ration, he  appears  above,  often  considerably 
distant  from  the  spot  where  he  has  been  har- 
pooned, and  in  a state  of  great  exhaustion, 
which  the  same  ingenious  writer  ascribes  to 
the  severe  pressure  that  he  has  endured 
when  placed  beneath  a column  of  water 
or  800  fathoms  deep.  All  the  Itoats  have 
meantime  been  spreading  themselves  in  va- 
rious directions,  that  one  at  least  may  be 
within  a start,  as  it  is  called,  or  about  200 
yards  of  the  point  of  his  rising,  at  which  dis- 
tance they  can  easily  reach  and  pierce  him 
with  one  or  two  more  harjHJons  before  he 
ai(ain  descends,  as  be  usually  dues  fur  a few 
minutes.  On  his  reappearance,  a general 


attack  is  made  with  lances,  which  are  stnick 
as  deep  as  possible,  to  reach  and  penetrate 
the  vital  parts.  Blood  mixed  with  oil  streams 
copiously  from  his  wounds,  and  from  the 
blow-holes,  dyeing  the  sea  to  a great  dis- 
tance, and  sprinkling  and  sometimes  drench- 
ing the  boats  and  crews.  The  animal  now 
becomes  more  and  more  exhausted ; but  at 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  he  often 
makes  a convulsive  and  energetic  struggle, 
rearing  his  tail  high  in  the  air,  and  whirling 
it  with  a noise  which  is  heard  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles.  At  length,  quite  overpow- 
ered and  exhausted,  he  lays  himself  on  his 
side  or  back,  and  expires.  The  flag  is  then 
taken  down,  and  three  loud  huzzas  raised 
from  the  surrounding  lioiits.  No  time  is  lost 
in  piercing  the  tail  with  two  holes,  through 
which  ropes  are  passed,  which  being  fa.stened 
to  the  boats,  drag  the  fish  to  the  vessel  amid 
shouts  of  joy. — £oin.  Cabinet  Librart. 

f Gigantic  Whale.— The  Skeleton  of  an 
immense  specimen  of  the  Greenland  Whale 
{^Balcena  Mysticetm')  was  recently  exhibited 
in  a Pavilion  erected  upon  the  area  of  the 
King’s  Mews,  Charing  Cross,  London.  The 
entire  animal  was  found  dead,  floating  utT 
the  coast  of  Belgium,  about  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Ostend,  Nov.  3,  1827,  by  a crew 
of  fi.shermen.  Their  boat  being  of  too  weak 
tonnage  and  sail  to  move  so  enormous  a muss, 
they  hailed  two  other  boats  to  their  assist- 
ance ; and  the  three  towed  the  whale  towards 
Ostend  Harbour : on  entering  which,  the 
cable  with  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  boats 
broke,  and  it  was  cast  on  the  sands  east  of 
the  harbour,  where  the  preparatory  operations 
of  dissecting,  cleaning.  &c.  were  efl>5tcd. 
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Cuvier,  aiul  the  Professors  of  the  Jnrdin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris,  estimate  this  euormous 
animal  to  have  lived  from  nine  hundred  to 
one  thousand  years  ; and  one  proof  of  its  great 
age  is  in  the  cartilages  of  the  fingers  of  the 
hands,  or  side  fins,  which  are  perfectly  ossi- 
fied, or  converted  into  bone. 

At  Ostend,  this  wonder  of  the  deep  created 
what  journalists  call  a sensation  among  all 
ranks  of  the  people ; and  our  gay  neighltonrs 
made  its  capture  the  occasion  of  three  days 
fetes,  with  a host  of  allegorical  and  proces- 
sional accompaniments,  which  are  <letailed 
in  a Memoir  pour  servir  of  the  wliole  aiiair. 
The  Pioprietors  next  visited  Paris,  and  there 
pitched  their  pavilion  in  Place  Louis  XP'., 
where  the  skeleton  was  inspected  by  all  the 
suvuns  as  well  as  the  sight-loving  persons  of 
ihe  cajiital.  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  exhibition  received  all  the  en- 
couragement it  merited. 

The  skeleton  as  our  Engraving  shows,  is 
ingeniously  supported  upon  iron-work.  The 
bones  are  bound  or  cemented  together,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  unique.  The 
breast-fins,  or  hands,  as  they  are  jiroperly 
called,  can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  most  listless  visiter.  The  upper  jaw 
was  provided  with  eight  hundred  pieces  ot 
baleen,  improjierly  termed  tvhalehone.  Tlie 
brain,  a model  of  which  is  exhibited,  appears 
extraordinarily  small. 

There  is  an  interesting  fact  connected  with 
the  food  of  the  above  species,  or  the  Green- 
land Whale.  They  abound  in  the  olive 
waters  of  the  Greenland  sea,  on.  account  of 
the  incalculable  number  of  the  animulculsG, 
or  medusae,  which  occupy  alxiut  a fourth  of 
that  sea,  or  about  20,000  square  miles.  The 
whales  cannot  derive  any  direct  subsistence 
from  the  animalculae ; but  these  form  the 
food  of  other  minute  creatures,  which  then 
support  others,  till  at  length  animals  are  pro- 
duced of  such  size  as  to  afibrd  a morsel  for 
their  mighty  devourers. 

Mr.  Scoresby  estimates  that  two  square 
miles  of  these  waters  contain  23,88!j,000,000, 
000,000  animalculae  ; and,  as  this  number  is 
beyond  the  range  of  human  words  and  con- 
ce])tiuns,  he  illustrates  it  by  observing  that 
80,000  persons  would  have  been  employed 
since  the  creation  in  counting  it. 

A single  glance  at  this  stupendous  skeleton 
will  convince  the  reader  of  the  vulgar  error  of 
tenning  the  whale  a fish.  Upon  this  distinc- 
tion, we  find  the  following  judicious  observa- 
tions in  a recent  work.  Speaking  of  Cetacea, 
to  which  class  of  animals  whales  belong,  the 
writer  says  : — “ Although  their  home  be  en- 
tirely in  the  depth  of  the  waters,  they  have 
several  features  in  common  with  the  larger 
quadrupeds.  They  belong  to  the  Linnsean 
class  of  mammalia,  or  suck-giving  animals ; 
they  produce  their  young  alive  ; their  skin  is 


smooth,  and  without  scales  ; their  blood  warm, 
and  the  flesh  tastes  somewhat  like  coarse 
beef.  They  have  a heart  with  two  ventricles, 
and  lungs  through  which  they  respire ; and 
being  unable  to  separate  the  air  from  the 
water  as  fishes  do,  by  means  of  their  gills  : 
they  must  come  to  the  surface  in  order  to 
breathe.  It  is  thus  by  no  mea7is  strictly 
scientific  to  call  the  whale  a fish  ; yet  he  is 
entirely  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  having  a 
tail,  though  placed  in  a different  position 
from  that  of  ordinary  fishes,  while  his  front 
limbs  much  more  resemble  fins  than  legs, 
and  are  solely  used  for  pawing  the  deep. 
Hence  the  vulgar,  following  a natural  and 
descriptive  classification,  obstinately  continue 
to  give  the  name  of  fish  to  these  watery 
monsters. 

Jonah’s  Whale.— The  narrative  of  Jo- 
nah’s extraordinary  preservation  from  death, 
when  thrown  overboard  by  the  terrified  mari- 
ners, has  furnished  ample  materials  for  the 
cavils  of  the  infidel,  and  for  the  speculation 
of  the  philo.»opher  and  the  critic.  In  the 
sacred  text,  the  jrarticular  fish  which  was  ren- 
dered the  preserver  of  the  disobedient  pro- 
phet, is  not  specified ; although  the  Septua- 
gint  translators  have  inserted  the  whole,  and 
the  Evangelists,  in  recording  our  Saviour’s 
words  relative  to  the  event  and  its  typical 
character,  have  used  the  same  word.  It  by 
no  means  follows  from  this,  however,  that  the 
writers  of  the  gospel  designed  to  give  their 
sanction  to  this  interpretation ; the  LXX 
being  the  version  in  common  use  among 
their  countrymen,  they  quoted  it  without 
alteration,  where  its  deviations  from  the  origi- 
nal involved  no  serious  consequences.  Al- 
though the  whale  is  the  largest  of  all  known 
fish,  its  gullet  is  too  small  to  permit  the 
passage  of  a human  body  through  it ; and 
therefore  we  cannot,  without  the  supposition 
of  an  additional  miracle,  admit  this  to  be  the 
fish  intended.  Bochart  and  Linnaeus  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  charcarias,  or  lamia, 
which  has  a throat  and  body  so  prodigiously 
great,  that  it  can  easily  swallow  a man  with- 
out the  least  hurt. 

Our  Lord  observes  (Luke  xi.  30.)  that 
“ Jonah’s  was  a sign  to  the  Ninevites and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  event  should  have 
been  so  widely  spread,  and  attracted  so  much 
notice,  that  among  the  few  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity remaining  to  us,  this  little  history 
should  receive  from  them  larger  confirmation 
than  some  others  of  greater  extent  and  mag- 
nitude. . The  heathen  have  preserved  the 
fact,  but  applied  it  to  Hercides : 

That  fam’d  three  niglited  lion,  whom  of  old, 

I’liton’k  charchuriau  dog,  with  horrid  jaws  devour’d. 

Lycofukon. 

iEneos  Gazaeus,  recording  the  same  event, 
which  he  also  refers  to  Hercules,  employs  the 
verv  term  Ketos ‘adopted  by  the  LXX.,  and 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  NARWHAL. 


From  whales  that  entirely  want  teeth,  we  come  to  such  as  have  them  in  the 
upper  jaw  only;  and  in  this  class  there  is  found  but  one,  the  Narwhal,  or  Sea- 
unicorn.  This  lish  is  not  so  large  as  the  whale,  not  being  above  sixty  feet  long. 
Its  body  is  slenderer  than  that  of  the  whale,  and  its  fat  not  in  so  great  abund- 
ance. But  this  great  animal  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  others  of  the 
deep  by  its  tooth  or  teeth,  which  stand  pointing  directly  forw'ard  from  the  upper 
jaw,  and  are  from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  long.  In  all  the  variety  of  weapons 
with  which  Nature  has  armed  her  various  tribes,  there  is  not  one  so  large  or  so 
formidable  as  this.  This  terrible  weapon  is  generally  found  single  : and  some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  furnished  but  with  one  by  nature  ; but  there  is 
at  present  the  skull  of  a narwhal  at  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam  with  two 
teeth ; which  plainly  proves  that  in  some  animals,  at  least,  this  instrument  is 
double.  In  a skull  to  be  seen  at  Hamburgh  there  are  two  teeth,  which  are  each 
above  seven  feet  long,  and  are  eight  inches  in  circumference.  When  the  animal 
possessed  of  these  formidable  weapons  is  urged  to  employ  them,  it  drives  di- 
rectly forward  against  the  enemy  with  its  teeth,  that,  like  protended  spears, 
pierce  whatever  stands  before  them. 

Tlie  extreme  length  of  these  instruments  have  induced  some  to  consider  them 
rather  as  horns  than  teeth  ; but  they  in  every  respect  resemble  the  tusks  of  the 
boar  and  the  elephant.  They  grow,  as  in  them,  from  sockets  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
they  have  the  solidity  of  the  hardest  bone,  and  far  surpass  ivory  in  all  its  qua- 
lities. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  appointments  for  combat,  these  long  and 
pointed  tusks,  amazing  strength,  and  unmatchable  celerity,  the  narwhal  is  one 
of  the  most  harmless  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  seen  con- 
stantly and  inoffensively  sporting  among  the  other  great  monsters  of  the  deep, 
no  way  attempting  to  injure  them,  but  pleased  in  tlieir  company.  The  Green- 
landers call  the  narwhal  the  fore-runner  of  the  whale  ; for  wherever  it  is  seen, 
the  whale  is  shortly  after  sure  to  follow. 

The  manners  and  appetites  both  of  the  narwhal  and  the  great  whale  are 
entirely  similar ; they  both  alike  want  teeth  for  chewing,  and  are  obliged  to  live 
upon  insects ; they  both  are  peaceable  and  harmless,  and  always  rather  fly  than 
seek  the  combat.  The  narwhal,  however,  has  a much  narrower  gape  than  the 
great  whale,  and  therefore  does  not  want  the  use  of  barbs  to  keep  in  its  fopd 


by  Matthew  : “ As  Hercules  is  also  reported, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked,  to  have  been  swal- 
lowed by  a (ketos)  whale  (or  great  fish)  : and 
yet  to  have  been  saved.”  That  Hercules  should 
have  been  substituted  fur  Jonah,  can  excite 
no  just  astonishment,  since  Tacitus  himself 
acknowledges,  that,  to  advance  the  fame  of 
this  distinguished  favourite,  they  do  not  he- 
sitate to  ascribe  to  him  whatever  is  extraor- 
dinary or  noble  in  history,  to  whomsoever  the 
real  praise  is  due.  They  plunder  every  other 
celebrated  character,  of  whatever  country,  of 
all  his  merit,  to  adorn  their  fabled  hero  with 
the  spoils  stolen  from  truth,  and  honestly 
belonging  to  others. 

The  late  editor  of  Calmet  in  a series  of 


dissertations,  more  ingenious  than  solid,  has 
laboured  to  prove  that  instead  of  a living 
animal,  a floating  preserver  is  intended  by 
the  sacred  writer.  According  to  his  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  the  passage  will  read 
thus : “ The  Lord  prepared  a large  Dag 
(preserver)  to  receive  Jonah ; and  Jonah  was 
in  the  inner  part  (the  belly  or  hold)  of  tin* 
Dagah,  three  days  and  nights,  and  then  was 
cast  >ipou  the  shore.”  “ To  this,”  he  observes, 
“ our  Lord  adverts  in  Matth.  xii.  40.  Jonah 
was  in  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  ketos,  three 
days  and  nights  (in  the  heart  of  the  sea,  says 
Jonah) ; so  shall  the  Sun  of  Man  be  in  ihe 
heart  of  the  earth." 
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when  onrc  sucked  into  llie  mouth.  It  is  also  much  swilter,  and  wotdd  never  be 
taken  by  the  tisherniau  but  lor  those  very  tusks,  which  at  Hrst  appear  to  be  its 
principal  defence.  'These  animals,  as  w as  said,  being  fond  of  living  together,  are 
always  seen  in  herds  of  several  at  a time  ; and  whenever  they  are  attacked,  they 
crowd  together  in  such  a manner,  that  they  are  mutually  embarrassed  by  their 
tusks.  By  these  they  are  often  locked  together,  and  are  prevented  Irom  sinking 
to  the  bottom.  It  seldom  happens,  therefore,  but  the  fishermen  make  sure  of 
one  or  two  of  the  hindmost,  which  very  well  reward  their  trouble. 

It  is  from  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  teeth,  therefore,  that  this  fish 
demands  a distinct  history;  and  such. has  been  the  curiosity  of  mankind,  and 
their  desire  lo  procure  them,  that  a century  ago  they  were  considered  as  the 
greatest  rarity  in  the  world.  At  that  time  the  art  of  catching  whales  was  not 
known  ; and  mankind  saw  few,  except  such  as  were  stranded  on  the  coasts  by 
accident.  The  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  therefore,  was  ascribed  to  a very  dift'erent 
animal  from  that  which  really  bore  it.  Ainong  other  fossil  substances  they  were 
sometimes  dug  up  ; and  the  narwhal  being  utterly  unknown,  naturalists  soon 
found  a terrestrial  owner.  'They  were  thought  to  be  the  horns  ot  unicorns — an 
animal  described  by  Pliny  as  resembling  a horse,  .and  with  one  straight  horn 
darting  forward  from  the  middle  ot  its  lorehead.  These  teeth  were,  therefore, 
considered  as  a strong  testimony  in  favour  of  that  historian’s  veracity,  and  were 
shown  among  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Even  for  some  time 
after  the  narwhal  was  known  the  deceit  was  continued,  as  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  a tooth  sold  it  to  great  advantage.  But  at  present  they  are  too  well 
known  to  deceive  any,  and  are  only  shown  tor  what  they  really  are  ; their  curi- 
osity increasing  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  their  size. 


CHAP.  V. 

TPIE  DOLPHIN,  THE  GRAMPUS,  AND  THE 
PORPOISE,  WITH  THEIR  VARIETIES. 


All  these  fi.sli  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  much 


(The  Dolphin.) 

less  than  the  whale.  The  Grampus,  which  is  the  largest,  nc  ver  exceeds  twenty 
feef^  It  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  flatness  ot  its  head,  which  resembles 


* The  Gladiatoh,  or  Sea-sword,  a formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  Greenland  whale,  has 
often  been  confounded  with  the  grampus. 
The  grampus  has  the  top  of  the  head  rather 
flat,  tlie  snout  less  obtuse,  the  upper  jaw 
longer  than  the  lower,  while  in  the  gladiator 
butii  are  ot  equal  length.  The  teeth  of  the 


grampus  are  blunt , and  the  dorsal  fin  placed 
about  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  proportion- 
ably  not  so  long  as  in  the  gladiator.  Indeed, 
it  is  from  the  remarkable  length  and  firmness 
of  this  fin  in  the  gladiator  that  it  has  received 
the  name  of  sea-sword. 
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a boat  turned  upside  down.  The  Porpoise  resembles  the  jrrampiis  in  most 
things,  except  the  snout,  which  is  not  above  eight  feet  long ; its  snout,  also, 
more  resembles  that  of  a hog.  The  Dolphin  has  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
porpoise,  except  that  its  snout  is  longer  and  more  pointed.  They  have  all  lins 
on  the  back  ; they  all  have  heads  very  large,  like  the  rest  of  the  whale  kind ; 
and  resemble  each  other  in  their  appetites,  their  manners,  and  coufonnatious ; 
being  equally  voracious,  active  and  roving. 

The  great  agility  of  these  animals  prevents  their  often  being  taken.  They 
seldom  remain  a moment  above  water  : sometimes,  indeed,  their  too  eager 
pursuits  expose  them  to  danger ; and  a siioal  of  herrings  often  allures  them  out 
of  their  depth.  In  such  a case,  the  hungry  animal  continues  to  flounder  in  the 
shallows  till  knocked  on  the  head,  or  till  the  retiring  tide  seasonably  comes  to 
its  relief.  But  all  this  tribe,  and  the  dolphin  in  particular,  are  not  less  swift 
than  destructive.  No  fish  could  escape  them,  but  from  the  awkward  position 
of  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  a manner  under  the  head  ; yet,  even  with  these 
disadvantages,  their  depredations  are  so  great  that  they  have  been  justly  styled 
the  plunderers  of  the  deep. 

What  could  induce  the  ancients  to  a predilection  in  favour  of  these  animals, 
particularly  the  dolphin,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.'^  Historians  and  philoso- 
phers  seem  to  have  contended  who  should  invent  the  greatest  number  of  fables 
concerning  them.  The  dolphin  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  time  for  its  f(|id- 
ness  to  the  human  race,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  the  boy-lov'Ing 
and  philanthropist.  Scarce  an  accident  could  happen  at  sea  but  the  dolphin 
offered  himself  to  convey  the  unfortunate  to  shore.  The  musician  flung  into 
the  sea  by  pirates,  the  boy  taking  an  airing  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  return- 
ing again  in  safety,  were  obliged  to  the  dolphin  for  its  services.  It  is  not  easy, 
I say,  to  assign  a cause  why  the  ancients  should  thus  have  invented  so  many 
fables  in  its  favour. 

The  moderns  have  more  just  notions  of  these  animals;  and  have  go*  over  the 
many  fables  which  every  day’s  experience  contradicts.  Indeed,  thei/  numbers 
are  so  great,  and,  though  shy,  they  are  so  often  taken,  that  such  peculiarities, 
if  they  were  possessed  of  any,  would  have,  been  long  since  ascertained.  They 
are  found,  the  porpoise  especially,  in  such  vast  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  sea 
that  surrounds  this  kingdom,  that  they  are  sometimes  noxious  to  seamen  when 
they  sail  in  small  vessels.  In  some  places  they  almost  darken  the  water  as  they 
rise  to  take  breath;  and  particularly  before  bad  weather,  are  much  agitated, 
swimming  against  the  wina,  and  tumbling  about  with  unusual  violence. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  impetuosity  or  the  hunger  of  these  animals,  in 
their  usual  pursuits,  urges  them  be- 
yond the  limits  of  safety .f  Tlie  fisher- 
men, who  extend  their  long  nets  for 
pilchards,  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall, 
have  sometimes  an  unwelcome  cap- 
ture in  one  of  these.  Their  feeble 
nets,  which  are  calculated  only  for 
taking  smaller  prey,  suffer  an  uni- 
versal laceration  from  the  efl'orts  of 
Biis  strong  animal  to  escape  ; and  if 
it  be  not  knocked  on  the  head,  before 
it  has  had  time  to  flounder,  the  nets 


(The  PorjmUe.) 


• Tub  Dolphin  was,  even  so  Inte  as  the  f Sea  Hoos. — During  a scarcity  of  fish, 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  reckoneil  a great  porpoises  are  said  to  dive  to  the  bottom,  and 
delicacy.  Doctor  Cains  says,  that  one,  which  grope,  like  hogs,  among  the  sand,  for  sand- 
was  taken  in  his  time,  was  thought  a present  eels  and  sea-worms.  Hence,  in  most  lan- 
worthy  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  distributed  guages,  they  receive  the  foregoing  name, 
part  of  it  amongst  his  friends.  It  was  roasted  Porpoise  has  that  signification  in  Italian, 
and  dressed  with  porpoise  sauce,  made  of  The  ardour  of  their  pursuit  is  such  that  por- 
cruinl)8  ot  hue  white  bread,  muted  with  vine*  poises  are  frequently  taVen  ns  far  up  t-ho 
gai  and  sugar.  rivei  Thames  as  Westminster  Bridge, — Ed. 
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are  destroyed,  and  the  fishery  interrupted.  Tliere  is  notliins^,  therefore,  they  so 
much  dread  as  the  entangling  a porpoise  ; and  they  do  everything  to  intimidate 
the  animal  from  approaching. 

When  the  porpoise  is  taken,  it  becomes  no  inconsiderable  capture,  as  it 
yields  a very  large  quantity  of  oil ; and  the  lean  of  some,  })articularly  if  the 
animal  be  young,  is  said  to  be  as  well  tasted  as  veal. 

As  for  the  rest,  we  are  told  that  these  animals  go  with  young  ten  months  r 
that,  like  the  whale,  they  seldom  bring  forth  above  one  at  a time,  and  that  in 
. the  midst  of  summer;  that  they  live  to  a considerable  age,  though  some  say  not 
above  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ; and  thejf  sleep  with  the  snout  above  water. 
They  seem  to  possess,  in  a degree  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  the  manners  of 
whales ; and  the  history  of  one  species  of  cetaceous  animals  will,  in  a great 
measure,  serve  for  all  the  rest. 


CHAP.  I. 

CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES  IN  GENERAL. 


W E nave  seen  that  fishes  of  the  cetaceous  kind  bear  a strong  re.semblance  to 
qi^aarupeds  in  their  conformation : those  of  the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  one 
remove  separated  from  them  ; they  form  the  sliade  that  completes  the  imper- 
ceptible gradations  of  nature. 

The  first  great  distinction  they  exhibit  is  in  having  cartilages,  or  gristles, 
instead  of  bones.  I'he  cetaceous  tribes  have  their  bones  entirely  resembling 
♦those  of  quadrupeds,  thick,  white,  and  tilled  with  marrow:  those  of  the  spinous 
kind,  on  the  contrary,  have  small,  slender  bones,  with  points  resembling  thorns, 
and  generally  solid  throughout.  Fishes  of  the  cartilaginous  kinds  have  their 
bones  always  soft  and  yielding;  and  age,  that  hardens  the  bones  of  other 
animals,  rather  contributes  still  more  to  soften  theirs. 

They  have  other  ditferences  more  obviously  discernible.  We  have  observed 
that  the  cetaceous  trilies  had  lungs  like  quadrupeds,  a heart  with  its  partition  in 
the  same  manner,  and  an  apparatus  for  hearing:  on  the  other  hand,  we  men- 
tioned that  the  spinous  kinds  had  no  organs  of  hearing,  no  lungs  to  breathe 
through,  and  no  partition  in  the  heart ; but  that  their  cold,  red  blood  was  circu- 
lated by  the  means  of  the  impnhe  made  upon  their  gills  by  the  water.  Cartila- 
ginous fishes  unite  both  the.se  systems  in  their  conformation ; like  the  cetaceous 
tribes,  they  have  organs  of  hearing  and  lungs  ; like  the  spinous  kinds,  they  have 
gills  and  a heart  without  a partition.  'I'hus  possessed  of  a twofold  power  of 
breathing,  .sometimes  by  means  of  their  lungs,  sometimes  by  that  of  their  gills, 
they  seem  to  unite  all  the  advantages  of  which  their  situation  is  capable,  and 
drawing  from  both  elements  every  aid  to  their  necessities  or  their  enjoyments 

We  observed,  in  a former  chapter,  that  spinous  fishes  have  not,  or,  at  least, 
appear  not  to  have,  externally  any  instruments  of  generation.  It  is  very  different 
with  those  of  the  cartilaginous  kind,  foi  the  male  always  has  these  instruments 
double.  The  fish  of  this  tribe  are  not  unffequently  seen  to  copulate;  and  their 
manner  is  belly  to  belly,  such  as  may  naturally  be  expected  from  animals  whose 
parts  of  generation  are  placed  forward.  They  in  general  choose  colder  seasons 
and  situations  than  other  fish  for  propagating  their  kind ; and  many  of  them 
bring  forth  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  cartilaginous  class  of  fishes,  of  which 
there  arc  many  kinds.  'Fo  give  a distinct  description  of  every  fish  is  as  little 
my  intention,  as,  perhaps,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  reader;  but  the  peculiarities  of 
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each  kind  deserve  notice,  and  the  most  striking  of  these  it  vvoidd  be  unpardon- 
able to  omit. 

Cartilaginous  fish  may  be  divided,  first,  into  those  of  the  shark  kind,  with  a 
body  growing  less  towards  the  tail,  a rough  skin,  with  the  mouth  placed  far  , 
beneath  the  end  of  the  nose,  five  apertures  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  for  breath- 
ing, and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  longer  than  the  lower.  This  class  chiefly 
comprehends  the  Great  White  Shark,  the  Balance  Fish,  the  Hound  Fish,  the 
Monk  Fish,  the  Uog  Fish,  the  Basking  Shark,  the  Zygajna,  the  Tope,  the  Cat 
Fish,  the  Blue  Shark,  the  Sea  Fox,  the  Smooth  Hound  Fish,  and  the  Porbeagle. 
'Phese  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  and  differ  more  in  size  than  in  figure  or  con- 
formation. 

'Phe  next  division  is  that  of  flat  fish ; and  these  their  broad,  flat,  thin  shape  is 
sufficiently  capable  of  distinguishing  from  all  others  of  this  kind.  1 hey  may  be 
easily  distinguished,  also,  from  spinous  flat  fish  by  the  holes  through  which  they 
breathe,  which  are  uncovered  by  a bone  ; and  which,  in  this  kind,  are  five  on 
each  side.  In  this  tribe  we  may  place  the  Torpedo,  the  Skate,  the  Sharp-nosed 
Ray,  the  Rough  Ray,  the  Thornback,  and  the  Fire  Flare. 

The  third  division  is  that  of  the  slender  snake-shaped  kind  : such  as  the  Lam- 
prey, the  Pride,  and  the  Pipe  Fish. 

The  fourth  division  is  of  the  sturgeon  and  its  variety,  the  Isinglass  Fish. 

The  last  division  nvay  comprise  fish  of  different  figures  and  natures,  that  do 
not  rank  under  the  former  divisions.  These  are  the  Sun  Fish,  the  Tetrodon,  the 
Lump  Fish,  the  Sea  Snail,  the  Chimaera,  and  the  F'ishing  Frog.  Each  of  these 
has  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  powers  or  its  form  that  deserves  to  be  remarke"^ 
'Phe  description  of  the  figures  of  these,  at  least,  may  compensate  for  our  general 
ignorance  of  the  rest  of  their  history. 


CHAP.  II. 


CARTILAGINOyS  P^ISHES  OF  THE  SHARK  KIND. 


Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  those  of  tiie  shark  kind  are  the  fiercest  and  ’ 


the  most  v(U‘acious. 

The  Great  Wliite  Shark 
is  sometimes  seen  to  rank 
even  among  whales  for  mag- 
nitude ; and  is  found  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long. 

Some  assert  that  they  have 
seen  them  of  four  thousand 
pounds  weight ; and  we  are 
told  particularly  of  one  that 
had  a human  corpse  in  his 
belly.  The  head  is  large 
and  somewhat  flatted  ; the  (The  shark.) 

snout  long,  and  the  eyes 

large.  The  mouth  is  enormously  wide ; as  is  the  throat,  and  capable  of  swal- 
lowing a man  with  great  ease.  But  its  furniture  of  teeth  is  still  more  terrible  : 
of  these  there  are'six  rows,  extremely  hard,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a wedge-like 
figure.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are  seventy-two  in  each  jaw.  which  make  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  in  the  whole  ; yet  otliers  think  that  their  number  is 
uncertain,  and  that,  in  proportion  the  animal  grows  older,  the.se  terribie 
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nstrumrnts  of  destruction  are  found  to  increase.  With  these  the  jaws,  both 
above  and  below,  appear  planted  all  over  ; but  the  animal  has  a power  of  eiHft.. 
ing  or  depressing  them  at  pleasure.  When  the  shark  is  at  rest,  tliey  lie  quite 
flat  in  his  mouth;  but  when  he  prepares  to  seize  his  prey,  he  erects  all  this 
apparatus,  by  the  help  of  a set  of  muscles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw  • 
the  anirnal  he  seizes,  dies,  pierced  with  a hundred  wounds  in  a moment.. 

Nor  is  this  fish  less  terrible  to  behold  as  to  the  rest  of  his  form  : his  fins  are 
larger  in  proportion  ; he  is  furnished  with  great,  goggle  eyes,  that  he  turns  with 
ea.se  on  every  side,  so  as  to  see  his  prey  behind  him  as  well  as  before  ; and 
hus  whole  aspect  is  marked  with  a character  of  malignity  : his  skin,  also,  is 
rough,  hard,  and  prickly  ; being  that  substance  which  covers  instrument  cases, 
called  shagreen. 

As  the  shark  is  thus  formidable  in  his  appearance,  so  is  he  also  dreadful  from 
his  courage  and  activity.  No  lish  can  swim  so  fast  as  he ; 'none  so  constantlv 
employed  in  swimming,  he  outstrips  the  swiftest  ships,  plays  round  them,  darts 
out  before  them,  returns,  seems  to  gaze  at  the  passengers,  and  all  the  while  docs 
not  seem  to  exhibit  the  smalle.st  symptom  of  an  effort  to  proceed.  Such  amazing 
powers,  with  such  great  appetites  for  destruction  would  quickly  unpeople  even 
the  ocean  ; but,  providentially,  the  shark’s  upper  jaw  projects  so  far  above  the 
lower,  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one  side  (not  on  his  back,  as  is  generally 
supposed)  to  seize  his  prey.  As  this  takes  some  small  time  to  perform,  tlie 
aninial  pursued  seizes  that  opportunity  to  make  its  escape.  ’ 

Still,  hovyever,  the  depredations  he  commits  are  frequent  and  formidable. 
The  shark  is  the  dread  of  sailors  in  all  hot  climates  ; — where,  like  a greedy 
robber,  he  attends  the  ships,  in  expectation  of  what  may  drop  overboard.  A 
man  who  unforiunately  falls  into  the  sea  at  such  a time,  is  sure  to  perish  without 
mercy.  A sailor  that  was  bathing  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Antibes,  in  the 
year  1744,  while  he  was  swimming  about  fifty  yards  from  the  ship,  perceived  a 
monstrous  fish  making  towards  him  and  surveying  him  on  every  side,  as  fish 
are  often  seen  to  look  round  a bait.  The  poor  man,  struck  with  terror  at  its 
approach,  cried  out  to  his  companions  in  the  vessel  to  take  him  on  board. 

I’liey  accordingly  threw  him  a rope  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  were 
drawing  him  up  by  the  ship’s  side,  when  the  shark  darted  after  him  from  the 
deep,  and  snapt  ofl’ his  leg/* 

Such  is  the  frightful  rapacity  of  this  animal;  nothing  that  has  life  is  rejected. 
But  It  seems  to  have  a peculiar  enmity  to  man:  when  once  it  has  tasted  human 
flesh.  It  never  desists  from  haunting  those  places  where  it  expects  the  return  of 
its  prey.f  It  is  even  asserted,  that,  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  where  these 


* Anf.cdotb. — A singular  circumstance 
occurred,  in  February,  1M24,  at  St.  Vincent, 
in  Jamaica.  A gentleman,  named  Whitlow, 
sailing  in  a boat  at  night  from  the  leeward 
port  of  Kingston,  and  sitting  in  the  stern 
sheets,  a large  shark,  that  had  followed,  made 
at  length  a spring  at  his  intended  victim, 
knocked  oii  his  hat,  but  at  the  same  time  fell 
into  the  boat.  The  gentleman,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  immediately  jumjied  up, 
and  secured  the  voracious  monster  with  a 
cloak  and  some  bandages.  It  measured 
twelve  feet. 

f Escape  fkoii  a Shark. — The  Placer  dc 
la  Piedra  Negada,  which  is  near  Loreto,  was 
supposed  to  have  quantities  of  very  large 
pearl  oysters  round  it — a supposition  which 
was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  great  difficulty 
of  finding  the  sunken  rock.  Don  Pablo, 
however,  succeeded  in  sounding  it ; and,  in 
search  of  specimens  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
shell>,  dived  down  in  eleven  fathoms  water. 


I'he  rock  is  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  yards  in  circumference  ; and 
our  adventurer  swam  round  and  examined  it 
in  all  directions,  but  without  meciing  any 
inducement  to  prolong  his  stay.  Accoitlingiy, 
being  satisfied  that  there  were  no  ojsters,  lie 
thought  of  ascending  to  the  Muface  of  the 
water;  but,  first,  he  cast  a look  upwards,  as 
all  divers  are  obliged  to  do,  who  hope  to  avoid 
the  hungry  jaws  of  a monster.  If  the  coa.st 
is  clear,  they  may  rise  without  a]iprehenvuiu. 
Don  Pablo,  however,  when  he  cast  a liasiy 
glance  upwards,  found  that  a tinterero  hail 
taken  a station  about  three  or  four  yards  im- 
mediately above  him,  and,  most  ])iobatily,  had 
bi-en  watching  diinng  the  whole  time  that  he 
hud  been  down.  A double-pointed  stick  is 
a useless  weapon  against  a tinterero,  as  its 
mouth  is  of  such  enormous  dimensions  that 
both  man  and  stick  would  be  swallowed  loge- 
ther.  He,  therefore,  felt  himself  rathernervous, 
as  his  retreat  was  now  completely  intercepted. 
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animals  are  found  in  great  abundance  ers  of  the  Negroes,  who  are  obliged 

to  frequent  the  waters,  are  seized  /■  iio’  devoured  by  them  every  jear.  'I'lie 
people  of  these  coasts  are  firmly  o'  r«  -.  n that  the  shark  loves  tlu  black  man's 
flesh  in  preference  to  the  white  ; / .at,  when  men  of  different  colours  are  in 

the  water  together,  it  always  m>  ea  • .oice  of  the  former. 

Man  alone  is  not  the  only  en  /ly  this  fish  has  to  fear  : the  Remora,  or  Sucking 
Fish,  is  probably  a still  great  , 
and  follows  the  shark  every 
where.  This  fish  has  got  a 
power  of  adhering  to  whatever 
it  sticks  against,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a cupping-glass  sticks 
to  the'  human  body.  It  is  by 
such  an  apparatus  that  this  ani- 
mal sticks  to  the  shark,  and 
drains  away  its  moisture.  The  seamen,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  seen 
to  attend  on  the  shark  for  more  friendly  purposes,  to  point  him  to  his  prey,  and 
to  apprise  him  of  his  danger.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  called  the  Shark’s 
Pilot.*^ 


(The  Pilot  Fish.) 


B>it,  under  water,  time  is  too  great  an  object  to 
be  spent  in  reflection;  and,  therefore,  he  swam 
round  to  another  p.irt  of  the  rock,  hoping  by 
this  means  to  a\oid  the  vigdance  of  his  perse- 
cutor. What  was  his  dismay,  when  he  again 
looked  up,  to  find  the  pertinacious  tinterero 
still  hovering  over  him,  ns  a hawk  would 
follow  a bird.  Hu  described  him  as  having 
large,  round,  iuid  inflanunl  eyes,  apparently 
hist  ready  to  dart  from  their  sockets  with 
eagerness,  and  a mouth  (at  the  recollection 
of  which  he  still  shuddered ) that  was  conti- 
nually opening  and  shutting,  as  if  the  mon- 
ster was  already,  in  imagination,  devouring 
his  victim,  or,  at  least,  that  the  contemidatiuu 
of  his  prey  imparted  a foretaste  of  tlie  gout  1 
Two  alternatives  now  presented  themselVes 
to  the  mind  of  Don  Pablo, — one,  to  sufler 
himself  to  be  drowned,  the  other,  to  be  eaten. 
He  had  already  been  under  water  so  consi- 
derahle  a time  that  he  found  it  inqiossihle 
any  longer  to  retain  his  breath,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  himself  up  for  lost  with 
a.s  much  philosophy  as  he  possessed.  But 
what  is  dearer  than  life  ? The  invention  of 
man  is  seldom  at  a loss  to  find  eSpcshents  for 
its  preservation  in  cases  of  great  extremity. 
On  a sudden,  he  recollected  that  on  one  side 
of  the  rock  he  liad  observed  a sandy  spot, 
and  to  this  he  swam  with  all  imaginable 
speed  ; his  attentive  friend  still  watching  his 
movements,  and  keeping  a measured  pace 
with  him.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  sput^ 
he  commenced  stirring  it  with  his  pointed 
stick,  in  such  a way  that  the  fine  jiurticles 
rose,  and  rendered  the  water  perfectly  turbid, 
10  that  he  could  not  see  the  monster,  nor  the 
monster  him.  Availing  himself  of  the  cloud 
bv  which  the  tmtevero  and  himself  were  en- 
veloped, he  swam  very  far  out  in  a transver- 
tical direction,  and  i cached  the  surface  in 
safety,  though  completely  exhausted.  For- 
tunately he  ruse  close  tu  one  of  the  huats ; 


and  those  who  were  within,  seeing  him  in 
such  a state,  and  knowing  that  an  enemy 
must  have  been  persecuting  him,  jumped 
overboard,  and  by  spla.shing  tne  water,  fright- 
ened the  creature  away : and  IXin  Pablo  was 
taken  into  the  boat  more  dead  than  alive. — 
Hakdy’s  Thavki.s  in  Mexico. 

* The  Shake's  Pii.or. — In  the  month  of 
May,  1798,  Cilizen  Geoffry  found  himself 
between  (lape  Boii  and  the  island  of  Malta, 
where,  much  fatigued  with  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  a calm,  the  attention  of  all  the 
passengers  was  excited  by  a shark  advanchig 
towards  the  vessel.  The  two  jiilots  which 
preceded  him  were  seen  to  direct  their  course 
to  the  j)oop  of  the  vessel,  which  they  inspected 
twice,  from  one  end  to  the  other;  hut  finding 
that  there  was  noihing  which  they  might 
turn  to  their  advantage,  they  resumed  their 
foimer  route ; the  shark  nev^/  lost  sight  of 
liis  friends,  but  followed  as  if  he  had  been 
dragged  by  them.  As  soon  as  he  was  dei- 
criecl,  one  of  the  sailors  threw  a large  hook 
into  the  sea.  baited  with  lard.  The  three 
travellers,  though  they  had  alieady  jiioceeded 
to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  mille- 
metres,  hearing  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
fall  of  the  Imit,  stopped  short,  and  the  two 
pilots  detached  themselves  to  examine  the 
vessel.  The  shark,  during  their  absence, 
sported  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  turned 
himself  on  his  back,  and  dived,  but  always 
reappeared  at  the  same  place.  The  pilots 
had  no  sooner  discovered  the  lard,  than  they 
returned  to  their  master  with  great  velocity, 
made  every  effort  to  get  before  him,  and  then 
suddenly  returned  in  the  direction  of  the 
vessel.  They  were  followed  by  the  shark, 
who  appeared  not  tu  discover  the  lard  till  tha 
moment  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
guides  s it  was  then  only  that  he  began  to 
swim  with  greater  velocity,  or,  rather,  made 
a jump  to  seize  it,  when  the  hook  penetrated 
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M he  shark  so  much  resembles  the  wliale  in  size,  that  some  have  injudiciously 
ranked  it  in  the  class  of  cetaceous  fishes  ; but  its  real  rank  is  in  the  place  here 
assigned  it,  among  those  of  the  cartilaginous  kind.  It  breathes  with  gills  ana 
lungs,  its  bones  are  gristly,  and  it  brings  forth  several  living  young:  Beloniiu 
assures  us,  that  he  saw  a female  shark  produce  eleven  live  young  ones  at  a 
time.* 

Upon  the  whole,  a shark,  when  living,  is  a very  formidable  animal;  and, 
when  dead,  is  of  very  little  value.  The  flesh  is  hardly  digestible  by  any  but 
the  Negroes,  who  are  fond  of  it  to  distraction ; the  liver  affords  three  or  four 
quarts  of  oil;  some  imaginary  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  the  brain  ; and  its 
skin  is,  by  great  labour,  polished  into  that  substauc*  called  shagreen. 


CHAP.  III. 

CARTILAGINOUS  FLAT-FISH,  OR  THE  RAY 

KIND. 


I'liF.  same  rapacity  which  impels  the  shark  along  the  surface  of  the  wafer 
actuates  the  flat  fish  at  tlie  bottom.  Less  active  and  less  formidable,  they  creep 
in  security  along  the  bottom,  seize  everything  that  comes  in  their  way  ; neither 
llm  liardest  sliells  nor  tlie  sharpest  spines  give  protection  to  the  animols  that 
bear  tin  m : their  insatiable  hunger  is  such  that  they  devour  all ; and  the  force 
of  llieir  stomach  is  so  great  that  it  easily  digests  them. 

Ail  fish  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  cartilaginous,  sw  imming  flat  on  the  vyafer, 
and  having  spines  on  diflerent  parts  of  their  body,  or  at  the  tail.  'Fhey  nlf  have 
their  eyes  and  mouth  plated  t|uile  under  the  boay,  with  apertures  for  bieatliiug 
either  alnmt  or  near  them.  They  all  have  teeth,  or  a rough  bone,  which  answers 
tin?  same  purpose-  Tlieir  bowels  are  very  wide  towards  the  mouth,  and  go  on 
diminishing  to  the  foil.  The  tail  is  very  diflerently  shaped  from  that  of  other 
fishes,  and  at  first  sight  more  resembling  that  of  a quadruped,  being  narrow, 
aud  ending  either  in  a bunch  or  a point.  But  what  they  are  chiefly  distiu- 
guished  by,  is  their  spines  or  prickles,  which  the  diflerent  species  have  on 
diflerent  parts  of  their  body. 

It  is  by  the  spines  that  these  animals  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
skate  has  the  middle  of  the  back  rough,  and  a single  row  of  spines  on  the  tail.f 


his  lip.  and  he  was  immediately  hoisted  on 
board.  It  would  tie  interesting  to  inquire 
iutu  the  causes  of  this  singului  association, 
aud  to  hud  out  whether,  as  has  been  asserted, 
it  is  the  dung  of  the  shark  that  allures  the 
pilot  fish. 

* Rephoduction. — Sharks,  as  well  as  the 
Ray  tribe,  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  more 
tlian  one  at  a time,  and  each  inclosed  in  a 
square,  horny  case,  terminated  at  the  four 
corners  by  slender  filaments.  After  being 
in  the  water  some  time,  these  natural  pouches 
open  at  one  end,  and  the  young  fish  escapes 
from  its  confinement.  These  receptacles  are, 
in  the  shark,  of  a pellucid  horn  colour,  termi- 
nated at  the  corners  by  very  long,  slender 
filaments,  which  are  generally  found  twisted 


round  coral,  sea-weeds,  and  other  substances, 
to  prevent  their  being  driven  on  shore  before 
their  young  is  excluded : those  of  the  ray 
tribe  are  black,  with  the  filaments  lunger 
than  the  case,  and  are  frequently  cast  on  our 
shores  in  great  abiindauce. 

f Skates.— These  fishes  generate  in  March 
and  April,  at  which  time  they  .swim  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  several  of  the  males  juir- 
suing  one  female ; and  adhere  so  fast  during 
coition,  that  the  fishermen  frequently  draw 
up  both  together,  though  only  one  has  taken 
the  bait.  The  females  begin  to  cast  their 
purses,  as  the  fishermen  call  them  (the  bags 
ill  which  the  young  are  included),  in  May, 
and  continue  doing  so  till  September,  in 
October  they  are  exceedingly  poor  and  thin. 
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The  slwrp-nosed  ray  has  ten  spines  that  are  situated  towards  the  middle  of  tiie 
back.  The  rough  ray  has  its  spines  spread  indiscriminately  over  the  whole 
back.  The  thornback  has  its  spines  disposed  in  three  rows  upon  the  back. 
The  fire-tlare  has  but  one  spine,  but  that  indeed  a terrible  one.  This  dangerous 
weapon  is  placed  on  the  tail,  about  four  inches  from  the  body,  and  is  not  less 
than  lire  inches  long.  It  is  of  a llinty  hardness;  the  sides  thin,  sharp-pointed, 
and  closely  and  sharply  bearded  the  whole  way.  The  last  of  tliis  tribe  that  I 
shall  mention  is  the  torpedo  : and  this  animal  has  no  spines  that  can  wound ; 
but  in  the  place  of  them  it  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  potent  and  extraor- 
dinary faculties  in  nature. 

Of  all  the  larger  fish  of  the  sea,  these  are  the  most  numerous  ; and  they  owe 
their  numbers  to  their  size.  Except  the  white  shark  and  cachalot  alone,  there 
is  no  other  fish  that  has  a swallow  large  enough  to  take  them  in  ; and  their 
spines  make  them  a still  more  dangerous  morsel.  Yet  the  size  of  some  is  such 
that  even  the  shark  himself  is  unable  to  devour  them : we  have  seen  some  of 
them  in  England  weigh  above  two  hundred  pounds  ; but  that  is  nothing  to  their 
enormous  bulk  in  other  parts  of  the  world.* 

Yet,  large  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  very  probable  that  we  have  seen  only  the 
smallest  of  the  kind;  as  they  generally  keep  at  the  bottom,  the  largest  of  the 
kind  are  seldom  seen ; and,  as  they  may  probably  have  been  growing  for  ages, 
the  extent  of  their  magnitude  is  unknown. 

The  rav  generally  chooses  for  its  retreat  such  parts  of  the  sea  as  have  a black, 
muddy  b-jctom  ; the  large  ones  keep  at  greater  depths,  but  the  smaller  approach 
the  shores,  and  feed  upon  whatever  living  animals  they  can  surprise,  or  what- 
ever putrid  substances  they  meet  with.  As  they  are  ravenous,  they  easily  take 
the  bait,  yet  will  not  touch  it  if  it  be  taken  up  and  kept  a day  or  two  out  of 
water.  ' 

'rhe  skate  and  the  thornback  are  very  good  food;  and  their  size,  which  is 
from  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight,  very  well  rewards  the  trouble  of  fishing 
for  them.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fisherman’s  lines  are  visited  by 
very  unwelcome  intruders  ; by  tne  rough  ray,  the  fire-flare,  or  the  torpedo.  To 
all  these  the  fishermen  have  the  most  mortal  antipathy ; and,  when  discovered, 
shudder  at  the  sight:  however,  they  are  not  always  so  much  upon  their  guard, 
but  that  they  sometimes  feel  the  different  resentments  of  this  angry  tribe  ; and 
instead  of  a prize,  find  they  have  caught  a vindictive  enemy.  W hen  such  is 
the  case,  they  take  care  to  throw  them  back  into  the  sea  with  the  swiftest  ex- 
pedition. 

The  rough  ray  is  harmless,  when  compared  to  the  fire-flare,  which  seems  to 
be  the  dread  of  even  the  boldest  and  most  experienced  fishermen.  The  weapon 
with  which  Nature  has  armed  this  animal,  which  grows  from  the  tail,  and  which 
we  described  as  barbed  and  five  inches  long,  hath  been  an  instrument  of  terror 
to  the  ancient  fishermen  as  well  as  the  moderns : and  they  have  delivered  many 
tremendous  fables  of  its  astonishing  effects.  Pliny,  and  Oppian,  have 


but  in  November  they  begin  to  improve,  and 
grow  gradually  better  till  May.  when  they 
are  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  males  go 
sooner  out  of  season  than  the  females. 

• SuAKP-NosBo  Ray. — In  fishing  in  the" 
Menai,  July,  IJbH,  we  took  one  of  this  spe- 
cies, says  Peiiuaut,  whose  length  was  nearly 
seven  feet,  and  breadth  five  feet  two  inches  ; 
when  just  brought  on  shore,  it  made  a remark- 
able snorting  noise.  The  fish  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Bus  of  the  ancients,  which 
Was  certainly  some  enormous  species  of  ray, 
though  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  the 
particular  kind  : Oppiua  stvles  it 
" Brusdest  amuD"  tisliet.”' 


He  adds  an  acconnt  of  its  fondness  for  human 
flesh,  and  the  method  it  takes  of  destroying 
men  by  overlaying  and  keeping  them  down 
by  its  vast  weight  till  they  are  drowned. 
Philo  gives  much  the  same  relation.  VVe 
are  inclined  to  give  them  credit,  since  a mo- 
dern writer,  of  undoubted  authority,  Ulloa, 
gives  the  very  same  account  of  a fish  found 
in  the  South  Seas,  the  terror  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  pearl  fishery.  > It  is  a species 
of  ray,  called  there  Manta,  or  the  Quilt,  from 
its  surrounding  and  wrapping  up  the  unhappy 
divers  till  they  are  sufibcated ; therefore,  the 
negroes  never  go  down  without  a sharp  knife 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  assaults  of 
this  terrible  enemy.— Ulloa's  Vuvaobs. 
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Biipplied  it  with  a venom  that  affects  even  the  inanimate  creation ; trees  that  are 
struck  by  it,  instantly  lose  their  verdure ; and  rocks  themselves  are  incapable 
of  resisting  the  potent  poison.  The  enchantress  Circe  armed  her  son  with  a 
spear  headed  with  the  spine  of  the  trygon,  as  the  most  irresistible  weapon  she 
«ould  furnish  him  with ; a weapon  that  soon  after  was  to  be  the  death  of  nis  ovra 
father. 

That  spears  and  darts,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  might  in  very  early  times  have  been 
headed  with  this  bone  instead  of  iron,  we  have  no  doubt.  The  Americans  head 
their  arrows  with  the  bones  of  fishes  to  this  day : and,  from  their  hardness  and 
sharpness,  they  are  no  contemptible  weapons.  JBut  that  this  spine  is  possessed 
of  those  venomous  qualities  ascribed  to  it,  we  have  every  reason  to  doubt; 
though  some  men  of  high  reputation,  and  the  whole  body  of  fishermen,  contend 
for  its  venomous  effects.  It  is,  in  fact,  a weapon  of  offence  belonging  to  this 
animal,  and  capable,  from  its  barbs,  of  inflicting  a very  terrible  wound,  attended 
with  dangerous  symptoms ; but  it  cannot  be  possessed  of  any  poison,  as  the 
spine  has  no  sheath  to  preserve  the  supposed  venom  on  its  surface  ; and  the 
animal  has  no  gland  that  separates  the  noxious  fluid:  besides,  all  those  animals 
that  are  furnished  witli  envenomed  fangs  or  stings,  seem  to  have  them  strongly 
connected  with  their  safety  and  existence  ; they  never  part  with  them  ; there  is 
an  apparatus  of  poison  prepared  in  the  body  to  accompany  their  exertions ; 
and  when  the  fangs  or  stings  are  taken  away,  the  animal  languishes  and  dies. 
But  it  is  otl^rwise  with  the  spine  of  the  fire-flare  ; it  is  fixed  to  the  tail,  as  a quil 
is  into  the  tail  of  a fowl,  and  is  annually  shed  in  the  same  manner:  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  creature’s  defence,  but  is  no  way  necessary  for  its  existence. 
The  wound  inflicted  by  an  animal’s  tail,  has  something  terrible  in  the  idea,  and 
may  from  thence  alone  be  supposed  to  be  fatal.  From  hence  terror  might  have 
added  poison  to  the  pain,  and  called  up  imagined  dangers : the  Negroes  uni- 
versally believe  that  the  sting  is  poisonous ; but  they  never  die  of  the  wound  ; 
for,  by  opening  the  fish,  and  laying  it  to  the  part  injured,  it  effects  a speedy 
cure.  The  slightness  of  the  remedy  proves  the  innocence  of  the  wound.* 

The  Torpedo  is  an  animal  of  this  kind,  equally  formidable  and  well  known 
with  the  former ; but  the  manner  of 
its  operating,  is  to  this  hour  a mys- 
tery to  mankind.  'I  he  body  ot  this 
fish  is  almost  circular,  and  thicker 
than  others  of  the  rav  kind  ; the  skin 
is  soft,  smooth,  and  ot  a yellowish 
colour,  marked,  as  all  the  kind,  with 
large  annular  spots  ; the  eyes  very 
small ; the  tail  tapering  to  a point ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  fish  trom  a 
quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  Redi 

found  one  twenty-four  pounds  weight.  , , , 

To  all  outward  appearance,  it  is  furnished  with  no  extraordinary  powera ; it  has 
no  muscles  formed  for  particularly  great  exertions  ; no  internal  conformation 
perceptibly  differing  from  the  rest  of  its  kind:  yet  such  w that  iinaccounteble 
power  it  possesses,  that,  the  instant  it  is  touched,  it  niimba  not  only  tlie  hand 
and  arm  but  sometimes  also  the  whole  body,  'llie  shock  received,  by  all  ac- 
counts, most  resembles  the 'stroke  of  an  electrical  machine  ; sudden,  tingling, 

’s  shock.  Rean- 

iiiauc  BCTcu..  .......  - — , ivinced  the  world 

that  it  isVot  necessarily,  biit  by  an  effiart,  that  the  torpedo  numbs  the  of 

him  that  touches  it.  He  tried  several  times,  and  could  easily  tell  when  the  hsh 
intended  the  stroke,  and  when  it  was  about  to  continue 


(The  Torpedo.) 


Kempfer  has  very  well  described  the  effects  of  this  aniraal’i 
mur,  who  made  several  trials  upon  this  anirnal,  has  at  least  con 


harmless.  Always 


• The  account  of  the  venomous  proper- 
ties of  this  spine,  as  well  as  that  it  is  shed 
annually,  appears  to  be  altogether  fabulous. 


It  is  probable  that,  hy  its  great  strength,  it 
may  be  able  to  inflict  a painfully  lacerated 
wound. 
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hefnn'tlie  fisli  intended  tlie  stroke^^it  fliiltened  the  back,  raised  the  head  and  the 
tail  ; and  then,  by  a violent  contraction  in  tlie  oppoaite  direction,  struck  with 
its  back  against  the  pressing  finger;  and  the  body,  which  before  was  flat, 
became  humped  and  roiiiid.^ 

Jhit  we  must  not  infer,  as  he  lias  done,  that  the  whole  effect  of  this  animal’s 
exertions  arise  from  the  greatness  of  the  blow  which  the  fingers  receive  at  the 
instant  they  are  struck.  We  will,  with  him,  allow  that  the  stroke  is  very  power- 
ful, equal  to  tliat  of  a musket-ball,  since  he  will  have  it  so ; but  it  is  very  well 
known,  that  a blow,  though  never  so  great  on  the  points  of  the  fingers,  diffuses 
no  numbness  over  the  whole  body : such  a blow  might  break  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  indeed,  but  would  hardly  numb  the  shoulder.  Those  blows  that  numb, 
must  bt  applied  immediately  to  some  great  and  leading  nerves,  or  to  a large 
surface  of  tlie  body  ; a powerful  stroke  applied  to  the  points  of  the  fingers  will 
be  excessively  painful  indeed,  but  the  numbness  will  not  reach  beyond  the 
fingers  themselves.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  another  cause  producing  the 
powerful  eflects  wrought  by  the  torpedo. 

The  most  probable  solution  seems  to  be  that  the  shock  proceeds  from  an 
animal  electricity,  which  this  fish  has  some  hidden  power  of  storing  up,  and 
producing  on  its  most  urgent  occasions.  The  shocks  are  entirely  similar ; the 
duration  of  the  pain  is  the  same  : but  how  the  animal  contrives  to  renew  the 
charge,  how  it  is  prevented  from  evaporating  it  on  contiguous  objects,  how  it 
is  originally  procured,  these  are  difficulties  that  time  alone  can  elucidate.f 


• The  Torpedo. — Oppian  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  it  will  benumb  the  astonished 
fishennan,  even  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  line  and  rod. 

Tlie  hook’d  Torpedo,  ue’er  forgets  its  art, 

13  lit  soon  ns  struck  txigins  to  play  its  part, 

Aiid  to  the  hue  applies  it  magic  sides  : 

Witliout  delay  tiic  subtile  power  glides 
Along  tile  pliant  rod,  uud  slender  hairs, 

Tiieii  to  tlie  Usher’s  liand  as  swift  repairs : 

Amaz'd  lie  stands ; Ills  arms  of  suiise  bereft, 

Don  11  iliops  llie  idle  rod ; bis  prey  is  left  ; 

Not  less  benumb'd  tlian  it  liad  felt  tlie  wliole 
Of  trust's  severest  rage  bcneatii  tlie  arctic  pole. 

But  great  as  its  powers  are  when  the  fish  is 
ill  vigour,  they  are  impaired  as  it  declines  in 
strength,  and  totally  cease  when  it  expires. 
They  impart  no  noxious  qualities  to  it  as  a 
fuud,  being  commonly  eaten  by  the  French, 
who  find  It  more  frequently  on  their  coast 
than  we  do  on  ours.  Galen  even  affirms,  that 
the  meat  of  the  Torpedo  is  of  service  to  epi- 
leptic patients;  and  that  the  shock  of  the 
living  fish,  ap]ilied  to  the  head,  is  eificucious 
ill  removing  any  pains  in  that  part. 

+ Gtmnotls,  or  Ei.ectuicai,  Eel. — 
Baron  Humboldt  says  : — The  galvanic  elec- 
tricity of  the  gymnotus  causes  a sensation 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  specifically 
distinct  from  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  a Leyden 
jar,  or  even  the  voltaic  pile.  The  same  ob- 
servation has  been  made  respecting  the  for- 
liedo,  or  electric  ray.  In  ihe  gymnotus, 
however,  the  difference  that  does  exist  is  the 
more  striking  in  proportion  as  the  shocks  are 
greater.  No  man  exposes  himself  rashly  to 
the  first  discharges  of  a strong  and  highly 
iwitiited  gymnotus.  If,  by  accident,  a shuck 
he  received  before  the  fish  is  wounded  or  tired 


out  by  the  pursuit,  this  shock  is  so  painful, 
that  it  is  impossible  even  to  find  an  expres- 
sion to  describe  the  nature  of  the  sensation. 
I do  not  remember  to  have  ever  experienced, 
from  the  discharge  of  a large-sized  Leyden 
jar,  a shock  so  dreadful  ns  one  which  I 
received  on  placing  my  feet  on  a gymnotus 
which  had  just  been  drawn  out  of  the  water. 
I felt  during  the  rest  of  the  day  an  acute  pain 
in  the  knees,  and  in  almost  every  joint  of  the 
body.  A blow  upon  the  stomach,  a stone 
falling  on  the  head,  a violent  electric  explo- 
sion, produce  instantly  the  same  effect.  We 
distinguish  nothing  when  the  whole  nervous 
system  is  affected  at  once^  To  experience 
the  diflerence  believed  to  exist  between  the 
sensations  produced  by  the  voltaic  pile  and 
electrical  fishes,  the  latter  must  be  touched 
when  they  are  reduced  to  a state  of  extreme 
weakness.  In  that  case,  we  observe  that  the 
electrical  cels  and  torpedos  cause  twitchingi 
of  the  muscles  {s'7tbsif/tus  tendinutn),  which 
are  propagated  along  the  arm,  from  the  port 
resting  on  the  electric  organ  up  to  the  elbow. 
This  fremhiing,  which  is  not  visible  exier. 
nully,  slightly  resembles  the  very  slight  com. 
motions  produced  by  our  artificial  electrical 
apparatuses.  M.  Bayou,  some  time  ago,  was 
struck  with  this  difference  ; and  the  common 
people,  to  chill  ucterize  the  natiure  of  this 
extraurdiuary  sensation,  still  confound,  so  to 
say,  the  cause  with  the  effect,  and  call  th# 
gymnoius  Trnnbiudor  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, and  ^ngvilie  irmuMunte  in  French 
Gu'iuiia.  In  fact,  on  touching  these  elec- 
trical fishes,  we  seem  to  feel  at  every  shock  a 
vibration,  an  internal  tiembling,  which  lasts 
fur  twu  or  three  seconds,  and  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a jHiiuful  numbness. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  LAMPREY  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

There  is  a species  of  tlie  Lamprey  served  up  as  a great  delicacy  among  tlie 
modern  Romans,  very  different  from  ours.^  Whether  tlieirs  be  the  rnurena  of 


If  the  sensation  which  is  experienced  on 
the  contact  of  the  electric  eel  be  different 
from  that  which  is  prorluced  by  the  voltaic 
pile  or  Leyden  jar,  it  is,  however,  very  analo- 
gous to  the  pain  caused  by  applying  zinc  and 
silver  to  wounds  on  the  back  and  on  the 
hand.  These  wounds,  which  1 have  myself 
»"»<le — one  by  means  of  the  blistering-fly, 
.yd  the  other  by  a slight  incision — have  fur- 
nished abundant  and  convincing  proof  of  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  effect  of 
electrical  fishes,  and  that  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent established  by  the  application  of  different 
metals  upon  the  human  body. 

After  having  handled  gymnoti  for  four 
hours  consecutively)  we  felt,  even  till  the  next 
morning,  a pain  in  the  joints  of  the  extremi- 
ties, a debility  in  the  muscles,  and  a general 
uneasiness,  which  was,  without  doubt,  the 
consequence  of  a long  and  violent  irritation 
of  the  whole  nervous  system.  M.  Van  der 
Lott,  surgeon  at  Kssequibo,  has  published  in 
Holland  a Memoir  on  the  Medical  Properties 
of  the  Electrical  Eel.  Mr.  Bancroft  assures 
us,  that  at  Demerara  they  are  employed  for 
the  cure  of  paralytic  subjects ; but  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  they  know  nothing  of  this 
property  in  the  gymnotus.  The  ancients, 
however,  made  use  of  the  galvanic  electricity 
of  the  torpedo,  according  to  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus,  in  cases  of  headuch,  megrims,  and 
gout.  And  such  is  all  we  know  respecting 
medical  electricity  among  the  Qreeks  and  the 
savages  of  America. 

Persons  most  accustomed  to  electric  shocks 
support,  with  repugnance,  those  given  by  a 
torpedo  one  foot  four  inches  in  length ; but 
the  power  of  a gymnotus  is  ten  times  greater, 
as  we  have  seen  by  its  effect  upon  horses,  ft 
often  happens,  in  taking  young  crocodiles  of 
two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  little  fishes 
in  the  same  net  with  gymnoti,  that  the  fishes 
are  found  dead,  and  the  cocodile  expiring. 
The  Indians,  in  such  cases,  say  that  the 
young  crocodile  had  not  time  to  tear  the  net, 
because  the  gymnotus  had  paralyzed  and  put 
him  hor6  du  combat.  These  terrible  fishes, 
although  carnivorous  and  of  an  aspect  hideous 
as  the  serpent,  ate  nevertheless  in  some  mea- 
■ute  docile,  and  naturally  of  a peaceable  dis- 
position. Much  less  active  than  our  eels,  they 
readily  accustom  themselves  to  their  new 
{gisou  i they  eat  eveiythiiig  that  is  ofiered 


them,  hut  without  manifesting  a great  vora- 
city. They  do  not  di.scharge  their  violent 
shocks  unless  irritated  ; and  then  especially 
if  tickled  along  the  under  ]>art  of  the  body,  at 
the  transparent  part  of  the  electric  organs, 
at  the  pectoral  fin,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  and 
especially  if  the  skin  be  touched  neat  the 
gill-cover.  All  these  parts  seem  to  be  the 
most  sensible,  for  here  the  skin  is  'thiiiest 
and  least  loaded  with  fat. 

Fishes  and  reptiles  which  have  never  before 
felt  the  shocks  of  a gymnotus,  do  not  seem 
♦o  he  warned  of  their  danger  by  any  particular 
instinct.  Although  its  form  and  size  are 
rather  imposing,  a little  tortoise  which  we 
put  into  the  same  tub  approached  it  with 
confidence;  it  wanted  to  hide  itself  under 
the  eel’s  belly ; but  scarcely  had  it  touched 
it  with  the  end  of  one  of  its  feet,  when  it 
received  a shuck,  too  feeble,  indeed,  to  kill  it) 
but  strong  enough  to  make  it  retire  as  far 
away  as  possible.  From  that  moment  the 
tortoise  would  no  longer  remain  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  torpedo.  And  so,  in  all  the  pools 
or  streamlets  which  it  inhabits,  one  finds  very 
few  fishes  of  any  other  species.  The  gym- 
notus often  kills  without  devouring  its  victim. 
It  instinctively  regards  as  an  enemy  every, 
thing  that  approaches  it.  Like  a cloud  sur* 
charged  with  the  electric  fluid,  he  comes 
upon  the  fish  he  means  to  destroy  ; when  at 
a short  distance  from  it,  he  rests  for  a few 
seconds,  necessary,  perhaps,  to  prepare  tha 
storm  that  is  to  burst,  and  then  hurls  his 
thunder  against  his  devoted  enemy. — Hum. 

B01.DT  ANU  BoNPUAND. 

* In  Anciknt  Times.— We  believe  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  this 
fish  ; BO  far  is  certain,  that  which  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  and  other  learned  men  render  by  th* 
word  lainpveyy  is  a species  unknown  iu  our 
seas,  being  the  Murwnii  of  Ovid,  Pliny,  and 
others,  for  which  we  want  an  English  name. 
This  fish,  the  Lupics  (our  busse),  and  the 
Myxo  (a  species  of  mullet),  formed  that  pride 
of  Roman  banquets,  the  Tripalinum, so  called, 
according  to  Arbuthnot,  from  their  being 
servetl  up  in  a machine  with  three  bottoms. 
The  words  Lampetra  and  Petromy  on  are 
but  of  modern  date,  invented  from  the  uaturo 
of  the  fish ; the  first,  a lambendo  petras,  tha 
other  from  a Greek  word,  signifying,  on  the 
supposition,  that  they  lick  or  suck  the  iocks« 
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the  ancients,  1 will  not  pretend  to  say  ; but  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  our  lamprey  is  not.  The  Roman  lamprey  agrees  with  the  anci  nt  fish  in 
being  kept  in  ponds,  and  considered  by  the  luxurious  as  a very  great  de  'cacy. 

The  lamprey  known  among  us  is  differently  estimated,  according  to  the 
season  in  which  it  is  caught,  or  the  place  where  it  has  been  fed.  Those  th 
leave  the  sea  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  fresh  waters  are  the  best ; those  that  are 
entirely  bred  in  our  rivers,  and  that  have  never  been  at  sea,  are  considered  as 
much  inferior  to  the  former.  Those  that  are  taken  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  or  May,  just  upon  their  leaving  the  sea,  are  reckoned  very  good  : those 
that  are  caught  after  they  have  Ciist  their  spawn  are  found  to  be  flabby  and  of 
little  value.  Those  caught  in  several  of  the  rivers  in  Ireland  the  people  will  not 
venture  to  touch;  those  of  the  English  Severn  are  considered  as  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all  other  fish  whatever. 

'rile  lamprey  much  resembles  an  eel  in  its  general  appearance,  but  is  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  rather  a 
clumsier  make.  It  differs, 
however,  in  the  mouth, 
which  is  round,  and  placed 
rather  obliquely  below  tlie 
end  of  the  nose.  It  more 
resembles  the  mouth  of  a 
leech  than  an  eel  ; and  the 
animal  has  a hole  on  the 
top  of  the  head  through 
which  it  spouts  water,  as  tn 
the  cetaceous  kind,  'riiere 
are  seven  holes  on  each 
side  for  respiration  ; and  the  fins  are  formed  rather  by  a lenthening  out  of  the 
skin  than  any  set  of  bones  or  spines  for  that  purpose.  As  the  mouth  is  fonned 
resembling  that  of  a leech,  so  it  has  a property  resembling  that  animal  of  stick- 
ing close  to  and  sucking  any  body  it  is  applied  to.  It  is  extraordinary  the  power 
they  have  of  adhering  to  stones;  which  they  do  so  firmly  as  not  to  be  drawn  off 
witliout  some  difficulty.  We  are  told  of  one  that  weighed  but  three  pounds, 
and  yet  it  stuck  so  firmly  to  a stone  of  twelve  pounds,  that  it  remained  .su.spended 
at  its  mouth,  from  which  it  was  separated  with  no  small  difficulty,  'riiis  amazing 
povver  of  suction  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  animal’s  exhausting  the  air  within 
its  body  by  the  hole  over  the  nose,  while  the  mouth  is  closely  fixed  to  the  object, 
and  permits  no  air  to  enter.  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  weight  this 
animal  is  thus  able  to  sustain  ; which  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column 
of  air  of  equal  diameter  with  the  fish’s  mouth. 

The  adhesive  quality  in  the  lamprey  may  be  in  some  measure  increased  by 
that  slimy  substance  with  which  its  body  is  all  over  smeared ; a substance  that 
serves  at  once  to  keep  it  warm  in  its  cold  element,  and  also  to  keep  its  skin  soft 
and  pliant. 

Its  usual  time  of  leaving  the  sea,  which  it  is  annually  seen  to  do  in  order  to 
spawn,  is  about  the  beginning  of  spring;  and  after  a slay  of  a few  months  it 
returns  again  to  the  sea.  Their  preparation  for  spawning  is  peculiar ; their 


(Tlie  Cordnted  Eel.)* 


* CoRDATED  Eel. — This  fish  inhabits  the> 
West  Indian  seas;  its  whole  length  iS  about 
thirty-two  inches,  of  which  the  process  at 
the  end  of  the  tail  measures  twenty-two  ; the 
body  rich  silvery ; flexible  part  belonging  to 
the  snout,  brown ; fins  and  caudal  process, 
paler  brown : the  snout  is  connected  to  the 
back  part  of  the  head  by  a flexible,  leathery 
duplicature,  which  permits  it  to  be  extended 
so  that  the  mouth  points  upwards,  or  to  fall 
back  so  as  to  be  received  into  a sort  of  case, 
iurmed  by  the  upper  p.art  of  the  head ; eyes 
close  to  each  other,  and  with  short  columns 


of  a clear  chestnut  brown,  with  a coppery 
gloss : below  the  head  on  each  side  is  a con- 
siderably compressed  semicircular  space,  the 
fore-part  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  gill- 
cover,  which  seems  to  consist  of  a moderately 
strong  membrane ; the  body  gradually  dimi- 
nishes as  it  approaches  the  tail,  which  termi- 
nates in  a process  or  string  of  enormous 
length,  ending  in  a very  fine  point ; the  pec- 
toral fins  small,  and  situate  behind  the  cavity- 
on  each  side  the  thorax ; the  caudal  fin  ha* 
five  spinous  rays. — Macloc’.*  Natural  Hi*- 
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manner  is  to  make  holes  in  ihe  gravelly  bottom  of  rivers ; and  on  this  occasion 
their  sucking  power  is  par- 
ticularly serviceable  ; for 
if  they  meet  with  a stone  oi 
considerable  si'/e,they  wiii 
remove  it  and  throw  it  out 
Their  young  are  produced  (The  Nitt*d  Kel.)* 

from  eggs  m the  manner  of  i j j j 

flat  fish;  the  female  remains  near  the  place  where  they  are  excluded,  and  coj'" 
tinues  with  them  till  they  come  forth.  She  is  sometimes  seen  with  her  wliolt 
family  playing  about  her.;  and  after  some  time  she  conducts  them  in  triumph 

back  to  the  ocean.f  , . -i  in*  i 

The  best  season  for  lampreys  is  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  ; and 
they  are  usually  taken  in  nets  with  salmon,  and  sometimes  in  baskets  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  It  has  been  an  old  custom  for  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
annually  to  present  the  king  with  a lamprey  pie  : and  as  the  gift  is  made  at 
Christmas,  it  is  not  without  great  difficulty  the  corporation  can  procure  Uie 
proper  quantity,  though  they  give  a guinea  a piece  for  taking  them. 

How  much  they  were  valued  among  the  ancients,  or  a fish  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  them,  appears  from  all  the  classics  that  have  praised  good 
living,  or  ridiculed  gluttony.  One  story  we  are  told  ol  this  lish,  with  which  1 
will  conclude  its  history.  A senator  of  Rome,  whose  name  does  not  deserve 
bein^  transmitted  to  posterity,  was  lanions  for  the  delicacy  of  his  lamprevs. 
Tigelinus,  Mmiucius,  and  all  the  celebrated  epicures  of  Rome,  were  loud  in  his 
praises:  no  man’s  iish  had  such  a flavour,  was  so  nicely  fed,  or  so  exactly 
pickled.  Augustus,  hearing  so  much  of  this  man’s  entertainments,  desired  to 
be  his  guest,  and  soon  found  that  fame  had  been  just  to  his  merits;  the  man 
had  indeed  very  fine  lampreys,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  The  emperor  was 
desirous  of  knowing  the  method  by  which  he  led  liis  fish  to  so  tine  a relish  ; and 
the  glutton,  making  no  secret  of  his  art,  infonned  him  that  his  way  was  to  throw 
into  his  ponds  such  of  his  slaves  as  had  at  any  time  displeased  him.  Au^gustu^ 
we  are  told,  was  not  much  pleased  with  his  receipt,  and  instantly  ordered  aU  hia 
ponds  to  be  filled  up.  The  story  would  have  ended  better  il  he  had  ordered  the 
owner  to  be  flung  in  also.:^ 


* Netted  Kei.. — The  head  and  mouth  of 
this  beautiful  species  is  small,  without  bar- 
bies : the  eyes  are  near  the  upper  lip,  of  a 
blue  and  white  colour  : the  teeth  stand  apait 
from  each  other,  and  those  in  tront  are  the 
longest:  the  body  is  variegated  with  black 
and  white  spots,  like  network,  and  the  dorsal 
fill  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

This  species  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length,  and  was  found  near  the  coast  of  Tran- 
quebar:  but  little  is  known  of  its  natural 
hi>-t()n' 

T Species.  There  are  about  nine  species 
of  lampreys  known.  The  ‘Lesser  Lamprey  ’ 
inhabits  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  lakes  of 
South  America  : it  measures  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  long  : it  ascends  fresh  water 
rivers  in  the  spring,  and  after  a few  mouths 
retuins  again  to  the  sea. 

The  ‘ Lampern  ’ is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the 
European  rivers,  particularly  the  Isis,  near 
Cixl'ord  ; is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long.  It 


conceals  itself  under  stones,  or  in  the  mud, 
and  does  not  adhere  to  stones,  like  the  others. 
The  body  is  round,  and  tapering  at  each  end, 
and  annulate ; it  is  of  a greenish  colour  above, 
yellowish  at  the  sides,  and  white  beneath ; 
the  mouth  is  lobate,  and  without  teeth ; the 
fins  are  hardly  a line  broad  ; the  second  dor- 
sal fin  is  linear ; the  tail  lanceolate,  and  sharp 
at  the  end. 

I Lampreys.— They  are  reckoned  a great 
delicacy,  eithej  when  potted  or  stewed,  but 
are  a surfeiting  food,  as  one  of  our  monarchs 
fatally  experienced — Henry  I.’s  death  being 
occasioned  by  a too  plentiful  meal  of  this 
fish.  It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  this 
accident,  they  continued  in  high  esteem ; for 
Henry  IV.  granted  protections  to  such  ships 
as  brought  over  lampreys  for  the  table  of  his 
royal  consort.  His  successor  issued  out  a 
warrant  to  William  of  Nantes  for  supplying 
him  and  his  army  with  lampreys,  wheresoever 
they  hnpjiened  to  march. 
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CHAP  V. 


THE  STURGEON  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


Thk  Sturgeon,  with  a form  as  terrible  and  a body  as  large  as  the  shark,  is  ye 
as  harmless  as  the  fish  we  have 
been  just  describing;  incapable 
and  unwilling  to  injure  others, 
it  flies  from  the  smallest  fishes, 
and  generally  falls  a victim  to 
its  own  timidity. 

The  sturgeon  in  its  general 
form  resembles  a fresh-water  sturgeon.) 

pike.  The  nose  is  long ; the 

mouth  is  situated  beneath,  being  small,  and  without  jaw-bones  or  teeth.  Put, 
though  it  is  so  harmless  and  ill  provided  for  war,  the  bodj'  is  formidable  enough 
to  appearance.  It  is  long,  pentagonal,  and  covered  with  five  rows  of  large,  bony 
knobs,  one  row  on  the  back,  and  two  on  each  side,  and  a number  of  fins  to  give 
it  greater  expedition.  Of  this  fish  there  are  three  kinds ; the  Common  Stur- 
geon, the  Caviare  Sturgeon,  and  the  Huso  or  Lsinglass  fish.^  The  first  has  eleven 
knobs  or  scales  on  the  back;  the  second  has  fifteen ; and  the  latter  thirteen  on 
the  back  and  forty-three  on  the  tail.  These  differences  .seem  slight  to  us  who 
only  consider  the  animal’s  form  ; but  those  who  consider  its  uses  find  the  dis- 
tinction of  considerable  importance.  The  first  is  the  sturgeon,  the  fle.sh  of 
which  is  sent  pickled  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  second  is  the  fish  from  the 
roe  of  which  that  noted  delicacy  called  caviare  is  made ; and  the  third,  besides 
supplying  the  caviare,  furnishes  also  the  valuable  commodity  of  isinglass.  They 
all  grow  to  a very  great  size;  and  some  of  them  have  been  found  above  eigh- 
teen feet  long. 

There  is  not  a country  in  Europe  but  what  this  fish  visits  at  different  seasons; 
it  annually  ascends  the  largest  rivers  to  spawn,  and  propagates  in  an  amazing 
number.  The  inhabitants  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Wolga,  make  great  profit  yearly  of  its  incursions  up  the  stream,  and  have  their 
nets  prepared  for  its  reception. f The  sturgeon  also  is  brought  daily  to  the 
markets  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  they  are  known  to  abound  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  Yet  those  fish  that  keep  entirely  either  in  salt  or  fresh  water  are 
but  comparatively  small.  When  the  sturgeon  enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  fresh 
and  salt  water,  it  is  then  that  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  so  as  almost  to  rival 
even  the  whale  in  magnitude. 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  visits  from  this  much  esteemed  fish  in  England 
It  is  often  accidentally  tak<en  in  our  rivers  in  salmon-nets  particidarly  in  tho.se 
parts  tliat  are  not  far  remote  from  the  sea.  dlie  largest  we  have  heard  of  caught 
in  Great  Britain,  was  a fish  taken  in  the  Esk,  where  they  are  most  frequently 
found,  which  weighed  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  An  enormous  size  to 
those  who  have  only  seen  our  fresh-water  fishes  ! J 

As  the  sturgeon  is  a harmless  fish,  and  no  way  voracious,  it  is  never  caught 


• Five  species  of  sturgeon  are  now  known. 
The  two  additional  inhabit  the  Caspian  Sea. 

f In  Amehica,  Sturgeons  are  found  in 
vast  abundance  in  the  American  Rivers  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  particularly  in  those  of 
Virginia,  where  they  are  in  such  multitudes, 
that  six  huudi'ed  have  been  taken  in  two 
days,  with  no  more  trouble  than  putting  down 


a pole  with  a hook  at  the  end,  to  the  bottom, 
and  drawing  it  up  again,  on  perceiving  that 
it  rubbed  against  a tish. 

J In  Enqland,  these  fish  are  by  no  means 
abundant  on  our  coast ; when  any  are  caught, 
they  are  generally  forwarded  to  the  Royal 
table. 
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!)}  a bait  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  fishing,  bnt  always  in  nets.  From  the  dcr 
scription  given  above  ol  its  month,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  tlie  sturgeon 
would  swallow  any  hook  capable  ol'  holding  so  large  a bulk  and  so  strong  a 
swimmer.  In  fact,  it  never  attempts  to  seize  any  of  the  finny  tribe,  but  lives  by 
rfiotitig  at  the  bottom  of  l,he  sea,  where  it  makes  insects  and  sea-plants  its  whole 
subsistence.  From  this  qjiality  of  floundering  at  the  bottom  it  has  received  its 
name ; which  comes  from  the  German  verb  stoercn,  signifying  to  wallow  in  the 
nnul.  I'hat  it  lives  upon  tio  large  animals  is  obvious  to  all  those  who  cut  it 
open,  where  nothing  is  found  in  its  stomach  but  a kind  of  slimy^ substance, 
which  has  induced  some  to  think  it  lives  only  upon  water  and  air.  hrom  hence 
there  is  a German  proverb,  which  is  applied  to  a man  extremely  temperate, 
when  they  say  he  is  as  moderate  as  a sturgeon. 

As  the  sturgeon  is  so  temperate  in  its  appetites,  so  is  it  also  equally  timid  in 
its  nature.  There  would  be  scarce  any  method  of  taking  it,  did  not  its  natural 
desire  of  propagation  induce  it  to  incur  so  great  a variety  ol  dangers.  The 
smallest  fish  is  alone  sufficient  to  terrify  a shoal  of  sturgeons  ; for,  being  tin- 
fnrnished  with  any  weapon  of  defence,  they  are  oblipd  to  trust  to  their  swift- 
ness and  their  caution  for  security.  Like  all  animals  that  do  not  make  war  upon 
others,  sturgeons  live  in  society  among  themselves;  rather  for  the  purposes  of 
pleasure,  than  from  any  power  of  mutual  protection.  Gesner  even  asserts,  that 
they  are  delighted  with  sounds  of  various  kinds  ; and  that  he  has  seen  them 
shoal  together,  at  the  notes  of  a trumpet. 

'I'he  usual  time,  as  was  said  before,  for  the  sturgeon  to  come  up  rivers  to  de- 
posit its  .spawn,  is  about  the  beginning  of  sumnier,  when  the  fishermen  of  all 
great  rivers  make  a regular  preparation  for  its  reception.  AtPillaii  particularly, 
the  shores  are  formed  into  districts,  and  allotted  to  companies  of  fi.shcrmen, 
some  of  which  are  rented  for  about  three  hundred  pounds  a year.  The  nets  in 
which  the  sturgeon  is  caught,  are  made  of  .small  cord,  and  placed  across  the 
month  of  the  river;  but  in  such  a manner  that,  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows, 
the  pouch  of  the  net  goes  with  the  stream.  The  sturgeon  thus  caught,  while 
in  the  water,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fishes  that  swims,  and  often  breaks  the  net 
to  pieces  that  incloses  it;  but  the  instant  it  is  raised  with  its  head  above  water, 
all  its  activity  ceases:  it  is  then  a lifeless,  spiritless  lump,  and  suifers  itself  to  be 
tamely  dragged  on  shore.  It  has  been  found  prudent,  however,  to  draw  it  to 
shore  gently;  for,  if  excited  by  any  unneces.sarj  violence,  it  has  been  found  to 
break  the  fishermen’s  legs  with  a blow  of  its  tail.  The  most  experienced 
fishers,  therefore,  when  they  have  drawti  it  to  the  brink,  keep  tiie  head  still  ele- 
vated, which  prevents  its  doing  any  mischief  vyith  the  hinder  part  ol  the  body ; 
others,  by  a nooze,  fasten  the  head  and  the  tail  together ; and  thus  without  im- 
mediately dispatching  it,  bring  it  to  the  market,  if  there  be  one  near;  or  keep 
it  till  their  number  is  completed  for  exportation. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  pickled  is  very  well  known  at  all  the  tables  of  Europe  ; 
and  is  even  more  prized  m England  than  in  any  of  the  fcountries  where  it  is 
usually  caught. 

A very  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  preserved  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  called  Caviare ; it  is  made  from  the  roe  ol  all  kinds  of 
.sturgeon,  but  particularly  the  second.  This  is  much  more  in  request  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  than  with  us.’^  rp.  • • 

The  Huso  or  Isinglass  Fish  furnishes  a valuable  commodity.  1 his  lish  is 
cailght  in  great  quantities  in  the  Danube,  from  the  months  of  October  to  Janu- 
ary : it  is  seldom  under  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  often  above  four  hundred  : its 
flesh  is  soft,  glutinous  and  flabby  ; but  it  is  sometimes  salted,  which  makes  it 
better  tasted,  and  then  it  turns  red  like  salmon.  It  is  for  the  commodity  it 
furnishes  that  it  is  chiefly  taken.  Isinglass  is  of  a whitish  substance,  inclining 
to  yellow ; done  up  into  foils,  and  so  exported  for  use.  It  is  very  well  known  as 

• Caviare.— This  article  is  made  of  the  The  best  is  said  to  be  made  of  those  of  the 
roes  of  this,  and  also  of  all  the  other  sorts  of  Sterlet,  a small  species  frequent  in  the  Yack 
sturgeons,  dried,  salted  and  packed  up  close,  and  Volga. 
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seryiceable  not.  only  in  medicine,  but  many  arts.  This  article  is  principally 
tiirnished  from  Russia,  where  they  prepare  great  quantities  surprisingly  cheap.^ 


CHAP.  VI. 
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Of  all  others,  the  cartilaginous  class  seems  to  abound  with  the  greatest  variety 
of  ill  formed  animals,  and,  if  philosophy  could  allow  the  expression,  we  might 
say,  that  the  cartilaginous  class  was  the  class  of  monsters  : in  fact,  it  exhibits  a 
variety  of  shapeless  beings,  the  deviations  of  which  from  the  usual  form  of 
tishes  are  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe,  and  scarcely 
of  the  pencil  to  draw.  In  this 
class  we  have  the  Pipe  Fish, 
that  almost  t^ers  to  a thread, 
and  the  Sun  Fish,  that  has  the 
appearance  of  a bulky  head,  but 
the  body  cut  off  in  the  middle, 
the  Hippocampus,  with  a head 
somewhat  like  that  of  a horse, 
and  the  Water  Bat,  whose  head 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  body.  In  this  class  we 
find  the  Fishing  Frog,  which 

from  its  deformity-  some  have  ("Spotted  Tond  Fish.)+ 

called  the  Sea  Devil,  the  Chimaera,  the  Lump  Fish,  the  Sea  Porcupine,  and  the 
Sea-Snail.  Of  all  these  the  history  is  but  little  known;  and  naturalists  supply 
the  place  with  description. J 


• Isinglass.  — This  article  is  prepare!! 
from  various  other  fishes,  but  principally  from 
the  White  Dolphin,  orBelligaofNorlh  Ame- 
rica. This  well-known  substance  is  mode 
from  the  sound  or  air  bladder. 

f Thk  Spotted  Toad  Fish. — The  head 
is  small ; the  lower  jaw  protrudes  beyond  the 
upper,  both  furnished  with  very  small  teeth, 
like  a file ; in  the  middle  there  is  a small 
Cartilage,  which  serves  instead  of  a tongue ; 
the  lips,  and  indeed  many  other  parts  of  the 
bialy,  send  out  barbies.  The  body  is  late- 
rally compressed,  and  armed  with  crooked 
spines : the  head  and  back  are  broad  in  front, 
but  go  tapering  towards  the  tail ; the  belly  is 
thick,  and  swelling  out.  From  the  upper 
lip  shoots  out  an  elastic  barbie,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  two  long  fleshy  substances,  which 
seem  as  if  formed  for  holding  prey ; behind 
this  barbie  is  another  fleshy  ray,  and  stronger ; 
and  between  that  and  the  dorsal  fin  another 
still  thicker ; both  are  fastened  to  the  back 
by  a skin ; these  instruments  help  this 
clumsy,  slow  swimming  animal  in  catching 
its  prey.  The  eyes  ate  near  the  mouth ; they 


are  round ; they  have  a black  pupil,  and  the 
iris  is  yellow,  striped  with  brown. 

This  fish  is  yellow  on  the  sides  and  back  ; 
brown  on  the  belly ; and  the  body  ami  fins 
are  varied  with  stripes  and  simts  of  brown 
colour,  of  different  shapes ; the  stripes  are 
broad  in  some  parts,  in  others  only  strokes  ; 
some  have  white  spots,  others  brown  edgerl 
with  white.  The  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
give  this  animal  the  look  of  a quadniped, 
but  the  other  fins  show  it  to  be  a fish.  It 
has  no  lateral  line,  any  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  genus.  The  skin  on  the  belly  is  thin, 
and  only  fastened  to  the  flesh  here  and  there 
by  little  bandages. 

This  fish  is  found  in  Brazil  and  China ; it 
generally  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  watei 
among  sea-weed  or  between  stones,  and 
gpuws  to  the  length  of  nine  or  ten  inches. — 
Maci.oc’s  Natural  History. 

J The  Telescope  Fish. — The  whole  body 
of  this  fish,  and  the  gnmnd  colour  of  the  fins, 
are  of  a beautiful  rerl,  darker  towards  the 
back,  and  lighter  towards  the  belly ; the  mem- 
branes of  the  fins  are  almost  white  and  the 
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I lie  Sun  Fish  sometimes  grows  to  a very  large  size ; one  taken  near  Ply- 
niouth  was  five  hundred  weight.  In  form  it  resembles  a bream,  or  some  deep 
lish  cut  oft  in  the  middle  : the  mouth  is  very  small,  and  contains  in  each  jaw 
two  broad  teeth,  with  sharp  edges ; the  colour  of  the  back  is  dusky  and  dappled, 
and  the  belly  is  of  a silvery  white.  When  boiled,  it  has  lieen  observed  to  turn 
to  a glutinous  jelly,  and  would  most  probably  serve  for  all  the  purposes  of  isin- 
glass, were  it  found  in  sufficient  plenty. 

The  Fishing  Frog  in  shape  very  much  resembles  a tadpole  or  young  frog, 
but  then  a tadpole  of  enormous  size,  for  it  grows  to  above  five  feet  long,  and  its 
inouth  is  sometimes  a yard  wide.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  deformity.  The  head 
is  much  bigger  than  the  whole  body;  the  under  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper, 
and  both  are  armed  with  rows  of  slender,  sharp  teeth  : the  palate  and  the  tongue 
are  furnished  with  teeth  in  like  manner ; the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  are  encompassed  with  prickles ; immediately  above  the  nose  are  two 
long  beards  or  filaments,  small  in  the  beginning,  but  thicker  in  the  end,  and 
round : these,  as  it  is  said,  answer  a very  singular  purpose ; for,  being  made 
somewhat  resembling  a fishing-line,  it  is  asserted  that  the  animal  converts  them 
to  the  purposes  of  fishing.  With  these  extended,  as  Pliny  asserts,  the  fishing 
frog  hides  in  muddy  waters,  and  loaves  nothing  but  the  beards  to  be  seen.  The 
curiosity  of  the  smaller  lish  brings  them  to  view  these  filaments,  and  their 
hunger  induces  tliem  to  seize  the  bait;  upon  which  the  animal  in  ambush 
instantly  draws  in  its  filaments,  with  tlie  little  fish  that  had  taken  the  bait,  and 
devours  it  without  mercy. 

'Phe  Lump  Fish  is  trifling  in  size,  compared  to  tlie  former.  If  flung  into  ? 
pail  of  water,  it  will  stick  so  close 
to  the  bottom  that,  on  taking  the 
jish  by  the  tail,  one  may  lift  up 
pail  and  all,  though  it  hold  several 
gallons  of  water.  Great  numbers 
of  these  fish  are  found  along  the 
coasts  of  Greenland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  where  they  resort 
to  spawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably 
large,  and  the  Greenlanders  boil  it 
to  a pulp  for  eating.  They  are 
extremely  fat,  but  not  admired  in  tTli"  Lump 

England,  being  both  flabby  and  insipid. 

H he  Sea  Snail  takes  its  name  from  the  soft  and  unctuous  texture  of  its  body, 
resembling  the  snail  upon  land.  It  is  almost  transparent,  and  soon  dissolves 
a d melts  away.  It  is  but  a little  animal,  being  not  above  five  inches  long.  It 
is  taken  in  England  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the 
sea. 

The  body  of  the  Pipe  Fish,  in  the  thickest  part,  is  not  thicker  than  a swan- 
quill,  while  it  is  above  sixten  inches  long,  Tliis  is  angular,  but  the  angles  being 
not  very  sharp,  they  are  not  discernible  until  the  fish  is  dried.  Its  general 
colour  is  an  olive  brown,  rnarked  with  numbers  of  bluish  lines,  pointing  from 
the  back  to  the  bellv.  It  is  viviparous  ; for,  on  crushing  one  that  was  just 
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red  rays  shining  through  them  have  a very 
fine  effect:  the  three  white  points  of  the  tail 
form,  to  the  idea,  a trident  or  a tulip : the 
head  is  short,  but  large ; the  mouth  is  small ; 
oitd  the  nostrils  single  : the  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  black  ; the  iris  yellow ; the  back  is  round  ; 
the  lateral  line  nearer  the  back  than  the  head  ; 
the  scales  are  large,  and  the  rays  of  the  fins 
ramified.  This  beautiful  fish  is  found  in  the 
tVesh  waters  of  China,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
•i  variety  of  the  gold  fish. 

Maci.oc's  Natukai,  History. 
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token,  hundreds  of  very  minute 
young  ones  were  observed  to 
'■rawl  about.* 

The  Hippocampus,  which, 
from  the  form  of  its  head,  some 
call  the  Sea  Horse,  never  ex- 
v,eeds  nine  inchp  in  length.  It 
is  about  as  thick  as  a man’s 
thumb,  and  the  body  is  said,  (The  Pipe  Fish.) 

while  alive,  to  have  liair  on  the 

fore  part,  which  falls  off  when  it  is  dead.  The  snout  is  a sort  of  a tube  with  a 
hole  at  the  bottom,  to  which  there  is  a cover,  which  the  animal  can  open  and 
shut  at  pleasure.  Behind  the  eyes  there  are  two  fins,  which  look  like  ears ; and 
above  them  are  two  holes  wnich  serve  for  respiration.  The  whole  body  seems 
to  be  composed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  on  the  intermediate  membranes  of  which 
.sevei-al  small  prickles  are  placed.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  also 
in  the  Western  Ocean  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  more  resembles  a great  cater- 
pillar than  a fish.  The  ancients  considered  it  as  extremely  venomous,  probably 
induced  by  its  peculiar  figure. 

From  these  harmless  animals,  covered  with  a slight  coat  of  mail,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  others,  more  thick- 
ly defended,  and  more  for- 
midably armed,  whose  ex- 
act station  in  the  scale  of 
fishes  is  not  yet  ascer- 


(Thn  Riband  Fish.)t 


In  the  first  of  this  tribe 
we  may  place  the  Sea  Orb, 
which  is  almost- round,  has 
a mouth  like  a frog,  and  is 
from  seven  inches  to  two 


* The  Tobacco-Pipe  Fish. — The  species 
IS  known  in  the  seas  of  both  Indies  and  at 
Brazil.  The  head  is  very  long,  quadrangular, 
and  adorned  with  rays ; the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  is  wide,  and  in  an  oblique  direction  ; 
the  lower  jaw  is  somewhat  longer  than  the 
spper ; the  teeth  are  small ; the  tongue 
movable  ; the  nostrils  double,  and  near  the 
eyes,  which  are  large,  with  a black  pupil  and 
livery  iris : the  body  is  devokl  of  visible 
scales,  flat  in  the  front  jiart,  and  rounded 
towards  the  tail : the  lateuil  line  has  a 
straight  direction : the  anus  is  much  nearer 
the  tail-fin  than  the  head  ; the  belly  long ; 
the  fins  short ; the  rays  mostly  four-branched. 
This  fish  is  brown,  spotted  with  blue  on  the 
back ; the  sides  and  belly  silvery ; the  fins  are 
red. 

It  grows  three  or  four  feet  long,  living  on 
small  fry  and  lobsters;  it  is  very  plentiful, 
but  lean,  therefore  only  eaten  by  the  poor. — 
Macloc’s  Natural  History. 

-f-  The  Kiuand  Fish. — The  head  of  this 
fish  is  broadest  at  top,  the  mouth  large,  and 
opening  obliquely;  the  under  jaw  is  the 
longest,  and  both  are  armed  with  sharp  teeth, 
one  row  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower  : 
the  tongue  is  thin,  broad,  and  rough  i the 
«yes  arc  large,  standing  at  the  tup  of  the 


head;  the  pupil  is  black;  the  iris  silver, 
mixed  with  blue  ; there  is  a round  hole  in 
the  inner  edge  of  each  eye ; the  aperture  of 
the  gills  is  wide ; the  covert  single ; before 
each  aperture  are  five  minute  holes,  and 
several  of  the  same  kind  near  the  eye ; they 
probably  secrete  a viscous  or  slimy  matter, 
■ifhis  fish  has  an  extremely  slender  and  taper- 
ing shape;  the  body  being  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  scarcely  one  in  thickness ; it  is 
of  a silvery  colour,  and  semi-transparent. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  small ; smd  their  rays  so 
slender  that  they  are  almost  imperceptible. 
About  an  inch  behind  the  head  rises  th« 
dorsal  fin,  which  is  continued  till  it  joins  the 
tail,  where  it  meets  the  anal  fin,  which  begins 
so  near  the  throat,  that  the  anus  is  situated 
immediately  below  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  fins  display  a great  brilliancy  of 
colour,  being  of  a most  beautiful  red,  with 
five  spots  of  a deeper  or  brighter  cast  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  body : the  tail  is  wedge- 
shaped  : the  head  is  of  a silver  colour, 
gled  with  red ; the  back  is  grey ; and  the 
sides  and  belly  silvery. 

This  fish  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Rome,  but  its 
flesh  is  of  an  inditfereiit  qujdity,  and  very 
lean-  It  is  mostly  used  for  bait.  It  lives  on 
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rcet  long.  Like  the  porcupine,  from  whence  it  sometimes  takes  its  name,  being 
also  called  the  Sea  Porcupine,  it  is  covered  over  with  long  thorns,  or  prickles, 
which  point  on  every  side  ; and,  when  the  animal  is  enraged,  it  can  blow  up  its 
body  as  round  as  a bladder.  Of  this  extraordinary  creature  there  are  many 
kinds : some  threatening  only  with  spines,  as  the  Sea  Hedgehog ; others  de- 
fended with  a bony  helmet  that  covers  the  head,  as  the  Ostracion ; others  with 
a coat  of  mail  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  where  it  terminates  in  a point,  as  the 
Centriscus  ; and  others  still  armed  offensively  and  defensively  with  bones  and 
spines,  as  tlie  Shield  Orb. 

Of  these,  scarce  one  is  without  its  peculiar  weapon  of  offence.  The  centriscus 

wounds  with  its  spine ; the 
ostracion  poisons  with  its 
venom  ; the  orb  is  impreg- 
nable, and  is  absolutely 
poisonous,  if  eaten.  In- 
deed, their  figure  is  not 
such  as  would  tempt  one 
to  make  the  experiment ; 
and  the  natives  of  those 
countries  where  they  are 
'bund  are  careful  to  inform  foreigners  of  their  danger:  yet  a certain  sailor 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  believing  what  the  Dutch  told  him  concerning 
their  venom,  was  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and  break  through  a preju- 
dice which  he  supposed  was  founded  on  the  animal’s  deformity.  He  tried  and 
ate  one ; but  his  rashness  cost  him  his  life  ; he  instantly  fell  sick,  and  died  a few 
days  after. 

These  frightful  animals  are  of  different  sizes;  some  not  bigger  than  a football, 
and  others  as  large  as  a bushel.  They  almost  all  flatten  and  erect  their  spines 
at  pleasure,  and  increase  the  terrors  of  their  appearance  in  proportion  to  the 
approach  of  danger.  At  first  they  seem  more  inoffensive  ; their  body  oblong, 
with  all  their  weapons  pointing  towards  the  tail  ; but  upon  being  provoked  or 
alarmed,  the  body  that  before  seemed  small,  swells  to  the  view,  the  animal  visibly 
prows  rounder  and  larger,  and  all  its  prickles  stand  upright,  and  threaten  the 
invader  on  every'  side.  The  Americans  often  amuse  themselves  with  the  barren 
pleasure  of  catching  these  frightful  creatures  by  a line  and  hook  baited  with  a 


young  crabs  and  other  small  shell-fish.  It 
iiauiits  marshy  places  near  the  shores,  and 
may  be  caught  with  a line  baited  with  a 
worm  or  the  shell  of  a small  crab. — Ma.cloc’s 
Natukai.  History. 

* The  Four-eyed  Loach. — The  head  of 
this  species  is  broader  than  high,  and  the 
forehead  shortened ; the  lower  jaw  is  the 
longest,  and  it  lengthens  downwards,  not  in 
front,  like  other  fish.  Both  jaws,  as  well  as 
the  palate  and  tongue,  are  armed  with  teeth ; 
the  barbies  arise  from  the  corners  or  extre- 
mities of  the  upper  lip:  the  nostrils  are 
single,  and  near  the  mouth  : the  eyes  are  very 
remarkable  ; each  containing  two  parts,  or  a 
double  pupil,  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
called  four  eyes  : the  cavity  of  the  eyes  differs 
from  other  fish  ; this  cavity  is  not  a cylinder, 
as  in  other  animals,  but  a part  of  one  only : 
on  each  side,  at  the  top  of  the  head,  there  is 
an  arched,  thin  bone  advancing  towards  the 
skull ; these  bones  face  each  other  with  their 
concave  surfaces ; the  eye  is  cylindrical,  and 
is  fixed  in  this  cavity,  but  rises  above  it : the 


pupil  is  seen  above  the  surface,  inclosed  in  a 
black  iris  : as  the  comer  is  equally  luminous 
in  the  internal  part,  the  pupil  is  seen  double. 
The  gill  coverts  are  smooth  and  slippery ; the 
bo<ly  upwards  is  broader  than  it  is  thick ; but 
it  takes  a rounded  form  towards  the  tail ; the 
sides  are  ornamented  with  five  longitudinal 
dark-brown  stripes ; they  run  quite  to  the 
tail,  where  the  two  outermost  are  connected 
by  a transverse  stripe,  and  the  three  middle- 
most by  another : the  lateral  line  is  scarcely 
visible ; the  anus  is  nearer  to  the  tail  than  to 
the  head;  the  dorsal  fin  is  small,  and  near 
the  tail.  All  the  fins,  except  the  ventrals, 
are  covered  mostly  with  smiUl  scales ; on  the 
body,  the  scales  are  larger.  It  is  viviparous, 
like  the  whale,  and  produces  its  young  alive. 

This  singular  fish  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Surinam.  It  multiplies  fast,  and  is  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants  as  good  food : it  grows 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length. 

Of  the  loach  kind  of  fish  there  are  eleven 
different  species  : we  have  inserted  the  above 
as  being  the  most  curious. — Macloc’s  Na- 
tural History. 
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piece  of  sca  crab.  'I’lie  animal 
approacl«!s  tlie  bait  will)  its 
spines  llaftened  ; — but  when 
hooked  and  stopped  by  the  line, 
straiglit  all  its  spines  are  erect- 
ed; the  whole  body  heinp  armed 
in  such  a manner  at  all  points, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  hold 
of  it  on  any  part.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  dragged  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  and  there 
it  quickly  expires.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  belly  of  all  these 
there  is  a .sort  of  bag  or  bladder 
filled  with  air,  and  by  the  inlla- 
( ion  of  which  the  animal  swells  (The  Flying  Scorpion.)* 

itself  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

In  describing  the  deformed  animals  of  this  class,  one  is  sometimes  at  a loss 

whether  it  be  a fish  or  an 
insect  that  lies  before  him. 
'Plins  the  hippocampus  and 
the  j?ipe -fish  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  cater- 
pillar and  the  worm,  while 
the  lesser  orb  bears  some 
likeness  to  the  class  of  sea 
eggs  to  be  described  after. 
I will  conclude  this  account 
of  cartilaginous  fishes  with 
the  description  of  an  ani- 
(The  Sou  Scorpion.))  mill,  which  I would  scarcely 


* Tub  Fi.yino  Scorpion. — The  head  ot 
this  fish  is  truncated,  broad  in  front,  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  furnished  with  pretty 
large  spines  and  fringed  barbies ; the  longest 
of  these  are  over  the  eyes,  and  the  broadest 
near  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  There  are 
several  brown  stripes  on  the  body  and  head, 
with  yellow  and  white  streaks  alternately 
shining  between : the  mouth  is  large ; the 
jaws  of  equal  length,  and  armed  with  a great 
number  of  little,  sharp  teeth ; the  tongue  is 
loo.se,  thin,  and  pointed  at  the  end ; the  lips 
ace  movable  also ; the  upper  lip  is  composed 
of  two  bones,  which  form  a furrow  in  the 
middle  where  they  join ; the  nostrils  are 
single,  and  lie  midway  between  the  mouth 
and  eyes : the  eyes  have  a black  pupil,  and  a 
white  iris,  with  blue  and  black  rays : the  gill 
covert  terminates  in  a sharp  angle,  and  is 
furnished  with  very  minute  scales ; the  aper- 
ture is  wide,  and  the  branchial  membrane  is 
in  great  part  nuked.  The  scales  on  the  body 
are  small,  and  lie  one  over  the  other,  like 
tiles  on  a house.  The  lateral  line  consists  of 
little  risings  and  white  points ; the  rays  of 
the  pectoral  fins  are  simple,  and  the  mem- 
brane has  a violet  ground,  with  white  dots  ; 
these  large  fins  probably  enable  the  fish  to 
dart  out  of  the  water  when  pursued  by  an 
enemy.  The  first  twelve  rays  of  the  dorsal 


tin  are  spiny,  spotted  brown  and  yellow, 
united  below  by  a dark-brown  membiuno, 
and  at  liberty  above  ; the  last  twelve  rays,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  anal  and  tail  fins,  are 
divided  at  the  ends,  and  spotted  black  and 
yellow.  The  ventral  fins  are  violet,  with 
white  dots  : the  first  ray  is  hard. — Macloc’s 
Natuhai,  History. 

f Tub  Sea  Scorpion. — The  mouth  of  this 
Curious  fish  is  wide,  but  without  teeth ; the 
head  is  flatfish  in  the  middle,  but  over  each 
eye  there  appears  a serrated  ridge  rising  from 
it : the  gills  on  each  side  have  sharp,  horny 
spurs  on  their  edges,  tending  backwards,  by 
which  it  derives  its  latter  name : the  body  is 
almost  as  wide  as  it  is  deep,  and  the  under 
side  is  of  a silverish  colour,  tinged  with  red : 
the  upper  side*is  of  a duskv  brown,  sprinkled 
with  small  black  spots,  wUh  some  large  ciouds 
of  black.  It  has  a lateral  iine  from  head  to 
tail,  and  also  two  fins  on  the  back,  one  on  the 
belly  behind  the  vent,  anu  tail-fin  ; two  narrow 
fins,  or  feelers,  are  placed  under  the  fore  part 
of  the  belly  of  a whitish  colour,  each  having 
only  three  spines. 

The  fish  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  anu  in  several  parts  of  the  ocean  ; it 
keeps  near  the  shores,  and  lies  concealed 
among  sea-iveed,  to  jirey  on  small  strayed 
fishes. — Macloc’s  Natural  History. 
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call  a fisli,  bnt  that  Father  Labat  dignifies  it  with  the  nanie.  Indeed,  tin's  class 
teems  with  such  a number  of  odd-shaped  animals,  that  one  is  prompted  to  rank, 
everything  extraordinary  of  the  finny  species  among. the  number;  but,  besides 
l^abat  says  its  bones  are  cartilaginous,  and  that  may  entitle  it  to  a place  here. 

Tlie  animal  I mean  is  the  Galley  Fish,''^  which  Linnaeus  degrades  into  the 

insect  tribe,  under  the  title 
of  the  Medusa,  bnt  which 
choose  to  place  in  this  tribe 
from  its  habits,  that  are 
somewhat  similar.  To  the 
eye  of  an  unmindful  spec- 
tator, this  fish  seems  a trans- 
parent bubble  swimming  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  or 
like  a bladder  variously  and 
beautifully  painted  with  vi- 
vid colours,  where  red  and 
violet  predominate,  as  vari- 
however,  an  actual  fish  ; the 


(The  Homed  Silure.^ 
onsly  oppo.sed  to  the  beams  of  the  sun.  It 


ously  oppo.sed  to  the  beams  oi  tne  sun.  it  is,  nowever,  an  aciuai  uaii , inc 
body  of  which  is  composed  of  cartilages,  and  a very  thin  skin  filled  with  air, 
which  thus  keeps  the  animal  floating  on  the  surface,  as  the  waves  and  the  winds 
happen  to  drive.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  thrown  on  the  shore  by  one  wave,  and 
again  washed  hack  into  the  sea  by  another.  Persons  who  happen  to  be  walking 
along  the  shore  often  happen  to  tread  upon  these  animals;  and  the  bursting  of 
their  body  yields  a report  like  that  when  one  treads  upon  the  swim  of  a fish._  It 
nas  eight  broad  feet  with  which  it  swims,  or  which  it  expands  to  catch  the  air  as 
with  a sail.  It  fastens  itself  to  whatever  it  meets  by  means  of  its  legs,  which 
have  an  adhesive  quality.  VVlrcther  they  move  when  on  shore  Labat  could 
never  perceive,  though  he  did  everything  to  make  them  stir ; he  only  saw  that 
it  strongly  adhered  to  whatever  siib.staiices  he  applied  to  it.  It  is  very  common 
in  America,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a goose-egg,  or  somewhat  more.  It  is 
perpetually  seen  floating ; and  no  efforts 
that  are  used  to  hurt  it  can  sink  it  to 
he  bottom.  All  that  appears  above 
water  is  a bladder,  clear  and  transparent 
as  gla.ss,  and  shining  with  the  most 
beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Be- 
neath, in  the  water,  are  four  of  the  feet 
already  mentioned  that  serve  as  oars, 
while  the  other  four  are  expanded 
above  to  sail  with.  But  what  is  most  (The  Cuttle.flBh.)t 


• Commonly  called  the  Sea  Blubber. 

f The  Hohnbd  Sii.uke. — The  head  of 
this  fish  is  broad,  flat,  and  thin;  and  the 
horas,  which  occupy  the  place  of  eyes  in 
other  species,  are  armed  with  short,  crooked 
spines,  like  teeth,  and  are  probably  weapons 
of  defence ; the  eyes  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
head  near  the  mouth : the  head  and  body 
are  entirely  covered  with  a skin  resembling 
leather ; and  the  tail-fin  slightly  forked. 

This  fish  is  of  a very  dark  green  colour; 
the  sides  are  somewhat  lighter.  Another 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  fish  is  the  dor- 
sal fin : it  is  close  to  the  head  ; and  its  front 
tay  is  long,  stiff,  dented  like  the  hor-;j,  and 
is  probably  an  instrument  of  defe-^  also: 
he  belly  is  short  and  thick ; and  the  lateral 
line  goes  meandering  along  t'je  middle  of  the 
body,  and  puts  out  branches  each  wav.  This 


species  grows  to  a considerable  size  ; its  flesh 
is  eatable,  but  not  much  sought  after.^  It  is 
found  near  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Surinam. 

One  of  these  fishes,  caught  at  Surinam,  on 
examination,  was  observed  to  hove  its  mouth 
filled  with  yellow  eggs,  in  none  of  which, 
however,  coidd  be  found  a fish  completely 
formed ; from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the 
silure,  to  defend  her  eggs  from  the  voracious 
tribes,  hatches  them  instinctively  in  her 
mouth.  But  she  is  supposed,  at  times,  to 
emit  them  from  her  mouth,  when  in  search 
of  food  to  appease  her  appetite,  and  when 
satisfied,  to  take  them  into  her  mouth  again. 

Of  the  silure  tribe,  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty  different  species, 

J The  CuTTi,e-vi8H  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  creatures  of  “ the  watery  kingdom.” 
It  is  poprdarly  termed  a fish  ♦b;>'urb  it  is,  in 
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rpmarkal)Ie  in  this  extraordinary  creature,  is  (he  violent  pnnpency  of  the  slimv 


snhstance  with  which  its  lejrs  are  sniea 
the  skin,  so  caustic  is  its  quality  that  it 
affected.  'Fhe  pain  is  worst  in  the  heat 

fact,  a worm,  belon^iug  to  the  order  termed 
Mollusca  {MoUuscus,  soft),  from  the  body 
being  of  a pulpy  substance  and  having  no 
skeleton.  It  differs  in  many  respects  from 
other  animals  of  its  class,  particularly  with 
regard  to  its  internal  structure,  the  perfect 
formation  of  the  viscera,  eyes,  and  even  or- 
gans of  hearing.  Moreover,  it  has  “ three 
hearts,  two  of  which  are  placed  at  the  root  of 
the  two  branch!®  (or  gills) ; they  receive  the 
blood  from  the  body,  and  propel  it  into  the 
branchi®.  The  returning  veins  open  into  the 
middle  heart,  from  which  the  aorta  proceeds.’.’ 

Of  Cuttle-fish  there  are  several  species. 
That  represented  in  the  annexed  Cut  is  the 
common  or  oflicinal  Cuttle-fish  {Septa  offici- 
nalts,  Lin.).  It  consists  of  a soft,  pulpy  body, 
with  processes  or  arms,  which  are  furnished 
with  small  holes  or  suckers,  by  means  of 
which  the  animal  fixes  itself  in  the  manner 
of  cupping-glasses.  These  holes  increase 
with  the  age  of  the  animal ; and  in  some 
species  amount  to  upwards  of  one  thousand. 
The  arms  are  often  torn  or  nipped  off  by 
shell  or  other  fishes,  but  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  speedily  reproducing  the  limbs.  By 
means  of  the  suckers  the  cuttle-fish  usually 
effects  its  locomotion.  “ It  swims  at  freedom 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  moving  by  sudden 
and  irregiilar  jerks,  the  body  being  nearly 
in  a perpendicular  position,  and  the  head 
direct^  downwards  and  backwards.  Some 
species  have  a fieshy,  muscular  fin  on  each 
side,  by  aid  of  which  they  accomplish  these 
apparently  inconvenient  motions ; but,  at 
east,  an  equal  number  of  them  are  finless, 
and  yet  can  swim  with  perhaps  little  less 
agility.  Lamarck,  indeed,  denies  this,  and 
says  that  these  can  only  trail  themselves 
along  the  bottom  by  means  of  the  suckers. 
This  is  probably  their  usual  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ; that  it  is  not  their  only  one,  we  have 
the  positive  affirmation  of  other  observers.” 
Serviceable  as  these  arms  undoubtedlpr  are  to 
the  cuttle-fish,  Blumenbach  thinks  it  ques- 
tionable whether  they  can  be  considered  as 
organs  of  touch,  in  the  more  limited  sense  to 
which  he  has  confined  that  term. 

The  jaws  of  the  cuttle-fish,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  fixed  in  the  body  because  there 
is  no  head  to  which  they  can  be  articulated. 
They  are  of  horny  subsdance,  and  resemble 
the  bill  of  a parrot.  They  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  under  part  of  the  body,  surrounded  by 
the  arms.  By  means  of  these  part.s,  the 
shell-fish  which  are  taken  for  food,  are  com- 
pletely triturated. 

VVe  now  come  to  the  most  peculiar  parts  of 
the  stnicture  of  the  cuiile-fish,  vix.  the  ear  arid 


red.  If  the  .siimUcst  quantity  but  touch 
juriis  it  like  hut  oil  dropped  on  the  part 
of  the  day,  but  ceases  in  the  cool  of  the 

ei/e,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  animal  of  its 
class,  in  which  anything  has  hitherto  been 
discovered  at  all  like  .in  organ  of  hearing, 
or  that  has  been  shown  to  possess  tnie  eyes. 
The  ears  consist  of  two  oval  cavities,  in  the 
cartilaginous  ring,  to  which  the  large  arms  of 
the  animal  are  affixed.  In  each  of  these  is  a 
small  bag,  containing  a bony  substance,  and 
receiving  the  termination  of  the  nerves,  like 
those  ot  the  vestibulum  (or  cavity  in  the  bone 
of  the  ear)  in  fishes.  The  nature  of  the  eyes 
cannot  be  disputed.  “ They  resemble,  on  the 
whole,  those  of  rerl-blooded  animals,  jiarti- 
cularly  fishes;  they  are  at  least  incomparably 
more  like  them  than  the  eyes  of  any  known 
insects ; yet  they  are  distinguished  by  several 
extraonlinary  peculiarities.  The  front  of  the 
eye-ball  is  covered  with  a loose  membrane 
instead  of  a cornea ; the  iris  is  composed  of  a 
firm  substance  ; and  a process  projects  from 
the  upper  margin  of  the  pupil,  which  gives 
that  membrane  a semilunar  form.”  The 
exterior  coat  or  ball  is  remarkably  strong,  so 
us  to  seem  almost  calcareous,  and  is,  when 
taken  out,  of  a brilliant  pearl  colour;  it  is 
worn  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Gre- 
cian islands  by  way  of  artificial  pearl  in  neck- 
laces. 

Next  we  may  notice  the  curious  provision 
by  which  the  cuttle-fish  is  enabled  to  elude 
the  pursuit  of  its  enemies  in  the  “ vasty 
deep.”  This  consists  oi  a black,  inky  iluid 
(erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  bile),  which 
is  contained  in  a bag  beneath  the  body.  The 
fluid  itself  is  thick,  but  miscible  with  water 
to  such  a degree,  that  a very  small  quantity 
will  colour  a vast  bulk  of  water.  Thus,  the 
comparatively  small  cuttle-fish  may  darken 
the  element  about  the  acute  eye  of  the  whale. 
What  omniscience  is  displayed  in  this  single 
provision,  as  well  as  in  the  faculty  posses.sed 
by  the  cuttle-fish  of  reproducing  its  mutdated 
arms ! All  Nature  beams  with  such  benefi- 
cence, and  abounds  with  such  instances  or 
divine  love  for  every  creature,  however  hum- 
ble : in  observing  these  provisions,  how  often 
are  we  reminded  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  same  omniscience  upon  our  own  species. 
It  is  thus,  by  the  investigation  of  natural 
history,  that  we  are  led  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  sublimest  subjects ; thus  that  man 
with  God  himself  holds  converse. 

The  *•  bone  ” of  the  cuttle-fish  now  claims 
attention,  i his  is  a complicated  calcareous 
plate,  lodged  in  a peculiar  cavity  of  the  back, 
which  it  materially  strengthens.  This  plate 
ha.s  long  been  known  in  the  shop  of  the  apo- 
thecary under  the  name  of  cuttle-fish  bone  : 
an  observant  reader  may  have  noticed  scores 
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evening.  It  is  from  feeding  on  these  that  he  thinks  the  poisonous  quality  con- 
tracted by  some  West  Indian  fish  may  be  accounted  for.  It  is  certain  these  , 
animals  are  extremely  common  along  all  the  coasts  iu  .the  Gult;ol  Mexico  ; and 
whenever  the  shore  is  covered  with  them  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  considered 
as  a certain  lorerunner  of  a storm. 


CHAP.  I. 

SPINOUS  FISHES  IN  GENERAL. 


The  third  general  division  of  fishes  is  into  that  of  the  Spinous  or  bony  kind. 
These  are  obviously  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  a complete  bony 
covering  to  their  gills;  by  their  being  furnished  with  no  other  method  of  breath- 
ing but  gills  only  ; by  their  bones,  which  are  sharp  and  thorny  ; and  their  tails, 
which  are  placed  in  a situation  perpendicular  to  the  body.  I his  is  that  class 
which  alone  our  later  naturalists  are  willing  to  admit  as  fishes.  The  Cetaceous 


of  these  plates  in  glasses  labelled  Os  Sepia. 
Reduced  to  powder,  they  were  formerly  used 


C"  Bona  " or  Plate.) 


as  an  absorbent,  but  they  are  now  chiefly 
sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  the 
softer  metals.  It  is,  however,  improper  to  call 
this  plate  bone,  since,  in  composition,  “ it 
is  exactly  similar  to  shell,  and  consists  of 
various  membranes,  hardened  by  carbonate  of 
lime  (the  principal  material  of  shell),  without 
the  smallest  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
(or  the  chief  material  of  bone''. 


(Egga.) 

Lastly,  are  the  ovaria,  or  egg-bags  of  the 
cuttle-fish,  which  are  popularly  called  sea- 
grapes.  The  female  fish  deposits  her  eggs 
in  numerous  clusters,  on  the  stalks  ot  fuel,  on 
corals,  about  the  projecting  sides  of  rocks,  or 
on  any  other  convenient  substances.  1 licse 


eggs,  which  are  of  the  size  of  small  filberts; 
are  of  a black  colour. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  cuttlo 
fish  inhabits  the  British  seas  ; and,  although 
seldom  taken,  its  bone  or  plate  is  cast  ashore 
on  different  parts  of  the  coast  from  the  south 
of  England  to  the  Zetland  Isles.  We  have 
picked  up  scores  of  these  plates,  and  bunches 
of  the  egg-bags  or  CTapes,  after  rough  wea- 
ther on  the  beach  between  Worthing  and 
Rottingdean ; but  we  never  found  a single 
fish. 

The  cuttle-fish  was  esteemed  a delicacy  by 
the  ancients,  and  the  moderns  equally  jirize 
it.  Captain  Cook  speaks  highly  of  a soup 
he  made  from  it ; and  the  fish  is  eaten  at  the 
present  day  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  Greeks, 
during  Lent  We  take  the  most  ediblo 
species  to  be  the  octopodiu,  or  eight-armed, 
found  particularly  large  in  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  common  spe- 
cies here  figured,  when  full-grown,  measures 
about  two  feet  in  length,  is  of  a pale,  bluish- 
brown  colour,  with  the  skin  marked  by  nu- 
merous dark  jiurjile  specks. 

The  cuttle-fish  is  described  by  some  natu- 
ralists, as  naked  or  shell-less.  It  is  often 
found  attached  to  the  shell  of  the  paper  nau- 
tilus, which  it  is  said  to  use  as  a sail.  It  is, 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  the  cuttle-fish 
has  a shell  of  its  own.  There  is  a controversy 
upon  the  subject.  Aristotle,  and  our  contem- 
porary, Home,  maintain  it  to  be  parasitical : 
Cuvier  and  Ferrusac,  non-parisitical ; but  the 
curious  reader  will  find  the  yiro  and  co7i. — the 
majority  and  minority— in  the  Magazine  of 
Jjatmal  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  535.— Miimon. 
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claas  with  them  are  b>it  beasts  that  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  ocean*, 
the  Cartilaginous  class  are  an  amphibious  band,  that  are  but  half  denizens  of 
that  element:  it  is  fishes  of  the  Spinous  kind  that  really  deserve  the  appellation. 

'ITie  history  of  any  one  of  this  class  very  much  resembles  that  of  all  the  rest, 
they  breathe  air  and  water  through  the  gills  ; they  live  by  rapine,  each  devour- 
ing such  animals  as  its  mouth  is  capable  of  admitting  ; and  they  propagate,  not 
by  bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  as  in  the  cetaceous  tribes,  nor  by  distinct 
eggs,  as  in  the  generality  of  the  cartilaginous  tribes,  but  by  spawn,  or  peas,  as 
they  are  generally  called,  which  they  produce  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  I'hese 
are  the  leading  marks  that  run  through  their  whole  history,  and  which  have  so 
much  swelled  books  with  tiresome  repetition. 

It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  draw  this  numerous  class  into  one  point  of 
view,  and  to  mark  how  they  differ  from 
the  former  classes  ; and  what  they  pos- 
sess peculiarly  striking,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  The  first 
object  that  presents  itself,  and  that  by 
which  they  differ  from  all  others,  are 
the  bones.  These,  when  examined  but 
slightly,  appear  to  be  entirely  solid ; 
yet,  when  viewed  more  closely,  every 
bone  will  he  found  hollow,  and  filled 
with  a substance  less  ranCid  and  oily 
than  marrow.  These  bones  are  very 
numerous,  and  pointed;  and  as  in  quadrupeds,  are  the  props  or  stays  to  which 
the  muscles  are  fixed,  which  move  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

As  the  spinous  fish  partake  less  of  the  quadruped  in  their  formation  than  any 
wtliers,  so  they  can  bear  to  live  out  of  their  own  element  a shorter  time.  In 

general,  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
they  testify  their  change  by  panting 
more  violently  and  at  closer  intervals, 
the  thin  air  not  furnishing  their  gills  the 
proper  play  ; and  in  a few  minutes  they 
expire.  Some  indeed  are  more  viva- 
cious in  air  than  others  ; the  eel  will  lay 
several  hours  out  of  water ; and  the 
carp  has  been  known  to  be  fattened 
in  a damp  cellar.  The  method  is  by 
placing  it  in  a net  well  wrapped  up  in 
wet  moss,  the  mouth  only  out,  and  then 
hung  lip  in  a vault.  The  fish  is  fed 
with  white  bread  and  milk  ; and  the  net 
now  and  then  plunged  into  the  water. 
'File  animal,  thus  managed,  has  been  known  not  only  to  live  for  a Ibrtnight, 
but  to  grow  exceedingly  fat,  and  of  a superior  flavour.  From  this  it  would 


(The  Turbot  Flounder.) 


* Tub  Bow-banded  Chetbdon.  — The 
head  ut'  this  curious  fish  is  large ; the  eyes 
j)lace<l  near  the  top,  and  small ; the  pupil 
Mack,  iris  gold  yellow ; the  aperture  of  the 
gills  is  wide,  and  at  the  covert  there  is  a spine. 
The  lateral  line  is  made  up  of  small  dots. 
The  ground  colour  is  brown  ; which  towards 
tile  back  inclines  to  black;  and  looks  as  if 
covered  with  velvet  and  inlaid  with  ivory : 
tire  tail  is  nut  divided.  This  species  inhabit 
the  coasts  of  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America ; and  grow  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  length. 

In  winter,  or  the  rainy  seasons,  they  lie 


deep  in  holes  near  the  shore,  which  they 
quit  in  spring  to  come  into  the  shallows  near 
the  land ; during  the  summer,  when  the  sun 
in  those  climates  blazes  the  whole  day  with 
irresistible  fierceness,  they  keep  at  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  which  protects  them 
from  its  intense  heat.  They  spawn  in  the 
coolest  time  of  the  year;  and,  being  a lively 
fish,  great  numbei-s  of  the  young  fry  are 
caught  for  the  sake  of  being  kept  in  vases, 
but  in  which  they  seldom  come  to  maturity, 
and  never  increase.  — Macdoc’s  NAriuiAi, 
IIlSTOltX. 
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.«eem,  that  the  want  of  moisture  in  the  gills,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  death  of 
these  ariimals ; and  could  that  be  supplied,  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  in 
the  air,  alniost  as  well  as  in  their  own  element. 

Yet  it  js  impossible  to  account  for  the  different  operations  of  the  same  element 
upon  animals,  that^  to  appearance,  have  the  same  conformation.  To  some 
hshes,  bred  in  the  sea,  fresh  wate  is  immediate  destruction:  on  the  other  hand, 
some  fishes,  that  live  in  our  lak  and  ponds,  cannot  bear  the  salt  water. 

Hut  though  there  are  some  tn  es  that  live  only  in  the  sea,  and  others  only  in 
fresh  water,  yet  there  are  some 
whose  organs  are  equally 
adapted  to  either  element ; an^ 
tliat  spend  a part  of  their  sea- 
son in  one,  and  a part  in  the 
other.  I'hus  the  salmon,  the 
shad,  the  smelt,  and  the  floun- 
der, annually  quit  their  native 
ocean,  and  come  up  our  rivers 
to  deposit  their  spawn.  This 
seems  the  most  important  business  of  their  lives ; and  there  is  no  danger  whicli 
they  will  not  encounter,  even  to  the  surmounting  precipices,  to  find  a proper 
place  lor  the  deposition  of  their  future  olfspring.  The  salmon  upon  these  occa- 
sions, is  seen  to  ascend  rivers  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea;  u d to  brave  not 
only  the  danger  of  various  enemies,  but  also  to  sfiriug  up  catar  i<  Is  as  high  as  a 
house."^  As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  torrent,  they  seem  disap- 


* Natuhal  History  of  thk  Sai.mun. — > 
The  Salmon  is  a very  prolific  fish  ; both  miUe 
mill  letiiale  are  frequently  fit  for  propagation 
during  the  first  year  of  their  age.  Tite  roe 
of  the  female  is  found,  on  on  average,  to  con- 
tain from  17,000  to  20,000  ova  or  eggs. 
During  the  mouths  of  August,  September, 
uiid  October,  the  reproductive  organs,  both  of 
the  male  and  female  salmon,  have  mure  or 
less  cum])letely  reached  maturity,  at  which 
]H-riud  the  instinct  of  propagation  impels 
them  eagerly  to  seek  rivers,  and  to  ascend 
nearly  to  their  sources,  in  order  to  fiinl  a 
place  suitable  for  the  deposition  of  their 
spawn.  They  no  longer,  as  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  roam  over  the  coast  and 
shores,  and  return  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  fiowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide,  but 
pursue  the  most  direct  route  by  the  mid-chan- 
nel up  the  river,  and  make  the  greatest  efiurts 
to  overcome  every  obstacle,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  tliat  may  impede  their  progress. 
The  spawning  is  accomplished. in  the  mouths 
of  November,  December,  and  January.  When 
the  parent  fishes  have  reached  the  spawning 
ground,  they  proceed  to  the  shallow  water, 
generally  in  the  morning,  or  at  twilight  in 
the  evening,  where  they  play  round  the 
ground  two  of  them  together.  After  a turn, 
they  begin  to  make  a furrow,  by  working  up 
the  gravel  with  their  noses  rather  against  the 
stream ; as  a salmon  cannot  work  with  his 
head  down  the  stream,  fur  the  water  going 
then  into  his  gills  the  wrong  way,  drowns  him. 
When  the  furrow  is  mode,  the  male  and  fe- 
male return  to  a little  distance,  one  to  the  one, 
and  the  other  to  the  other  side,  of  the  furrow. 


They  then  throw  themselves  upon  their  sides, 
again  come  together,  and  rubbing  against 
each  other,  both  shed  their  spawn  into  the 
furrow  at  the  same  time.  This  process  is  not 
completed  at  once  ; as  the  eggs  of  the  roe 
must  lie  excluded  individually,  and  froiv 
eight  to  twelve  thiys  are  required  for  cots- 
pleting  the  operation.  When  this  process 
over,  tliey  betake  themselves  to  the  pools  to 
recruit  themselves.  The  sjiawn  thus  depo- 
sitesl  IS  afterwards  covered  with  loose  gravel ; 
and,  in  this  state,  the  ova  remain  for  weeks, 
or  sometimes  much  longer,  apparently  inert 
like  seeds  buried  in  the  soil.  In  an  early 
spring,  the  fry  come  forth  early,  and  later 
when  the  spring  is  late.  Generally,  they 
begin  to  rise  from  the  bed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  their  first  movement  is 
usually  completed  by  the  middle  of  Aprik 
The  appearance  which  they  present  is  that 
of  a thick  braird  of  grain  rushing  up  in  vast 
numbers.  The  tail  first  comes  up,  and  the 
young  animals  often  leave  the  bed  with  a 
portion  of  the  investing  membrane,  of  the 
ovum  about  their  heads.  From  eX|>erimeiits 
that  were  made  upon  the  roe,  it  appeals,  that 
they  can  be  only  hatched  in  fresh  water ; for, 
when  a portion  of  the  roe  was  put  into  salt 
water,  none  of  the  ova  ever  came  into  life; 
and,  when  a young  fish  that  had  been  hatched 
in  fresh  water,  was  put  into  salt  water,  it 
showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and  died  in 
a few  hours.  When  the  evolution  from  the 
ova  is  completed,  the  young  fry  keep  at  first 
in  the  eddy  pools,  till  they  gain  strength,  and 
then  prepare  to  go  down  the  river,  remaining 
near  itc  sides,  and  proceeding  on  theii  yitj 
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pointed  to  meet  the  obstruction,  and  swim  some  paces  back ; they  then  ia’:e  a 
view  of  the  danger  that  lies  before  them,  survey  it  motionless  for  some  mini.te.i, 
ndvance.  and  again  retreat;  till  at  last,  summoning  up  all  their  force,  they  take 
a leap  from  the  bottom,  their  body  straight,  and  strongly  in  motion ; and  thns 
most  frequently  clear  every  obstruction.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
they  want  strength  to  make  the  leap  ; and  then,  in  our  fisheries,  they  are  taken 
in  tneir  descent.  But  this  is  one  of  the  smallest  dangers  that  attend  these  ad 
venturing  animals  in  their  progress:  numberless  are  the  methods  of  taking 
them  ; as  well  by  the  hook,  as  by  nets,  baskets,  and  other  inventions,  which  it 
is  not  our  business  here  to  describe.  Their  capture  makes,  in  several  coun- 
tries, a great  article  of  commerce ; and  being  cured  in  several  different  manners, 
cither  by  salting,  pickling,  or  drying,  they  are  sent  to  all  the  markets  of 
Europe.''’ 


till  they  meet  the  salt  water,  when  they  dis- 
H]){)ear.  The  descent  begins  in  the  month  of 
niiirch,  continus  through  April,  and  a part  of 
May,  and  sometimes  even  till  June.  The 
reason  why  the  fry  thus  descend  by  the  mar- 
gin 111  rivers,  and  the  mid-channel  in  estua- 
ries, is  apparently,  according  to  Dr.  Fleming, 
because  the  margin  of  the  river  is  the  easy 
water,  and  consequently  best  suited  to  their 
young  and  weak  state ; but  when  they  reach 
the  estu.uy  or  tide-way,  then  the  margin  of 
the  water  being  the  most  disturbed,  the  fry 
svord  it,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  deepest 
;<art  of  tlie  channel,  disappearing  alike  from 
ob.servation  and  capture,  and  so  go  out  to  sea. 
After  remaining  some  weeks  at  sea,  the 
smolts  or  samlets,  as  the  fry  are  called,  return 
again  to  the  coasts  and  rivers,  having  attained 
a pound  to  a pound  and  a half*  of  weight ; 
by  lire  middle  of  June  they  weigh  from  two 
to  three  pounds,  and  are  said  to  increase  half 
a pound  in  weight  every  week.  They  are 
ui)\v  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
grilses,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fishing  season 
they  have  attained  the  size  of  seven  or  eight 
pounds.  In  the  first  five  months  of  its  ex- 
istence, that  is  from  April  to  August,  both  in- 
clusive, it  may  be  stated  that  the  salmon 
reaches,  in  favourable  circumstances,  eight 
pounds  weight,  and  afterwards  increases, 
though  more  slowly,  yet  so  as  to  have  ac- 
quired the  weight  of  thirty-five  pounds  in 
thirty-three  months.  After  the  process  of 
spawning  is  completed  in  the  river,  the  parent 
fish  retire  to  the  adjoiuiug  pools  to  recruit, 
lit  two  or  three  weeks  from  that  time,  the 
male  begins  to  seek  his  way  down  the  river ; 
the  female  retnaiiis  longer  about  the  spawning 
ground,  sometimes  till  April  or  May.  The 
fishes  which  have  thus  spawned  are  denorai. 
nuted  kelts.  In  their  pnrgress  to  the  sea, 
when  they  reach  the  estuary,  they  pursue  a 
course  jirecisely  similar  to  thr  try,  not  roaming 
about  the  banks  like  clean  fish,  but  keeping 
in  the  mid-ehaiiuel.  They  ore  at  this  time 
comparatively  weak,  and  in  thus  betaking 
themselves  to  the  deepest  parts  of  the  chan- 
nel, they  are  better  able  to  resist  the  rleiang- 
uig  etie^  of  the  iluud-tide,  aud  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  the  ebb-tide  in  accelerating  their 
migration  to  the  sea.  It  appears  that  some 
which  descend  as  ke/fs  in  spring,  return  again 
in  autumn  in  breeding  condition,  a recovery 
which  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  early 
growth  of  these  animals.  The  sea  seems  to 
be  the  element  in  which  the  salmon  feeds  and 
grows.  When  caught  in  fresh  water,  not 
only  is  their  condition  comparatively  poor, 
but  scarcely  anything  is  ever  found  m their 
stomachs.  In  estuaries  and  on  coasts,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  feed  abundantly,  and  their 
Stomachs  are  often  found  full  of  sand-eels. — 
£din.  New  Phil.  Jouunal. 

* Salmon  Fisheries. — These  are  constant 
and  copious  sources  of  human  food : they 
rank  next  to  agriculture.  They  have,  indeed, 
one  advantage  over  every  other  internal  pro- 
duce, their  increase  dues  not  lessen  other 
articles  of  human  subsistence.  The  salmon 
does  not  prey  on  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
nor  does  it  owe  its  size  and  nutritive  qualities 
to  the  destruction  of  compatriot  tribes.  It 
leaves  its  native  river  at  an  early  state  of 
growth;  and  going,  even  naturalists  know 
not  where,  returns  of  ample  size,  aud  rich 
in  human  nourishment;  exposing  itself  in 
the  narrowest  streams,  as  if  nature  intended 
it  as  a special  boon  to  man.  In  every  stage 
of  savageness  and  civilization,  the  salmon 
must  have  been  considered  as  a valuable 
benefaction  to  this  country. 

Being  rarely  caught,  except  in  estuaries 
and  rivers,  the  salmon  may  be  considered  in 
a great  degree  os  private  projierty.  The 
Loudon  market,  where  the  ■consumption  is 
immense,  is  principally  siqiplied  from  the 
Scotch  rivers.  The  Twet^d  fishery  is  the  first 
in  point  of  magnitude  of  any  in  the  king- 
dom ; the  take  is  sometimes  quite  astoiiisli- 
ing,  several  hundreds  having  been  friH|uently 
taken  by  a single  sweep  of  the  net ! Salmon 
are  despatohed  in  fast  sailing  vessels  from 
the  Sjiey,  the  Tweed,  the  Tay,  and  other 
Scotch  rivers,  for  London,  packed  in  ice,  by 
which  means  they  are  jireserved  quite  fresh. 
When  the  season  is  at  its  height,  and  the 
catch  greater  than  can  be  taken  off  fresh,  it 
is  suited,  pickled,  or  dried  for  winter  con- 
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' Aa  these  mount  up  the  rivers  to  depostt  their  spavn,  others,  particularly  the 
eel,  descend  the  fresh-water  stream,  as  liedi  assures  »is,  to  bring  forth  tlieir 
young  in  the  sea.  About  the  month  of  August,  annually,  these  animals  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  most  obscure  nights,  and  when  the  rivers  are  flooded  by 
accidental  rains,  seek  the  ocean.  When  they  have  reached  the  sea,  and  pro- 
duced their  young,  for  they  are  viviparous,  they  again  ascend  the  stream,  at 
diS'erent  times,  as  opportunity  offers,  or  as  the  season  is  favourable  or  tempes- 
tuous. Their  passage  begins  usually  about  the  end  of  January,  and  continues 
till  towards  the  end  of.May,  when  they  are  taken  in  the  river  Amo  by  millions, 
and  so  small  that  a thousand  of  them  go  to  a pound.  There  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  they  descend  in  our  own  rivers  after  floods,  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  are  thus  caught  in  nets,  to  very  great  advantage.  They  are  po.s- 
sessed  also  of  a power  of  climbing  over  any  obstacle;  for,  by  applying  their 
glutinous  and  slimy  Ijodies  to  the  surlace  of  the  object  they  desire  to  surmount, 
they  can  thus  creep  up  locks,  weirs,  and  every  thing  that  would  prevent  their 
ascending  the  current  of  tlie  stream. 

But  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed  by  these  fishes,  is  sport,  if  compared 
to  what  is  annually  undertaken  by  some  tribes,  that  constantly  reside  in  the 
ocean.  These  are  known  to  take  a course  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles  in  a 
season  ; serving  for  prev  to  whales,  sharks,  and  the  numerous  flocks  ol  water- 
fowl,  that  regidarly  wait  to  intercept  their  progress.  1 hese  may  be  called  lish 
of  passage,  and  bear  a strong  analogy  to  birds  of  passage,  both  from  tlieir 
locial  disposition,  and  the  immensity  of  their  numbers.  Ol  this  kind  are  tlie 
eod.  the  haddock,  the  whiting,  the  mackerel,  the  tunny,  the  herring  and  tlie 
pilchard.  Other  fish  live  in  our  vicinity,  and  reside  on  our  coasts  all  the  year 
round  ; or  keep  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  are  but  seldom  seen  : but  these , 
at  stated  seasons,  visit  their  accustomed  haunts  with  regular  certainty,  gene- 
rally returning  the  same  week  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  often  the  same  day. 

The  stated  returns,  and  the  regular  progress  of  these  fish  of  passage,  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  all  the  history  of  nature.  What  it 
is  that  impels  them  to  such  distant  voyages ; what  directs  their  passage  ; what 
supports  them  by  the  way  ; and  what  sometimes  prompts  them  to  quit,  for  seve- 
ral seasons,  one  shore  for  another,  and  then  return  to  their  accustomed  harbour ; 
are  questions  that  curiosity  may  ask,  but  philosophy  can  hardly  resolve.  We 
must  dismi.ss  inquiry,  satisfied  with  the  certainty  ol  the  facts.^ 


sumjition  at  home,  and  for  foreign  markets. 
Formerly,  such  part  of  the  Scotch  salmon  as 
was  not  consumed  at  home,  was  pickled  and 
kitted,  after  being  boiled,  and  was  in  this 
state  sent  up  to  Loudon  under  the  name  of 
Newcastle  salmon;  but  the  present  method 
of  disposing  of  the  fish,  has  so  raised  its 
value,  as  to  have  deprived  all  but  the  richer 
inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  the  fishery  of 
the  use  of  salmon.  Within  the  memory  of 
many  now  living,  salted  salmon  formed  a 
material  article  of  household  economy  in  all 
the  farm  houses  in  the  vale  of  Tweed ; in- 
somuch that  indoor  servants  used  to  stipu- 
late that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  take 
more  than  two  weekly  meals  of  salmon.  Its 
ordinary  price  was  then  2s.  a stone  of  191bs.j 
but  it  is  now  never  below  12».,  often 
and  s<imetimes42s.  a stone.  This  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  fish  has  produced  a eonesjiond- 
ing  lise  in  the  value  of  the  siilmon  fishe- 
ries, some  of  which  yield  very  large  rents. 
The  total  value  of  the  salmon  caught  in  tVie 
Scotch  rivers  has  been  estimated  at  ^‘l.'iO.UUO 
a year.  There  are  considerable  fisheries  in 


some  of  the  Irish  and  English  rivers;  hu( 
inferior  to  those  of  Scotland.  — Loudon's 
Kncy.  of  Aohicui.tukk. 

Miokation  ofFishks. — Fishes  appear  to 
execute  annually  two  great  migrations.  Hy  one 
of  these  shiftings,  they  forsake  the  deep  water 
for  a time,  and  approach  the  shallow  shores  ; 
and  by  the  other,  they  return  to  their  more 
concealed  haunts.  These  movements  are 
connected  with  the  puiposes  ot  spawning,  the 
fry  requiring  to  come  into  life,  and  to  spend 
a certain  portion  of  their  youth  in  situations 
different  from  those  which  are  suited  to  the 
period  of  maturity.  It  is  in  obedience  to 
these  arrangements  that  the  cod  and  haddock, 
the  mackerel  and  herring,  annually  leave  the 
deeiwr  and  less  accessible  parts  of  the  ocean, 
the  region  of  the  zoophylic  tribes,  and  deposit 
their  spawn  within  that  zone  of  marine  vegi-- 
tation  which  fringes  our  coasts,  extending 
fiom  near  the  high-water  mark  of  neap-tides, 
to  a short  distance  beyond  the  low-water 
mark  of  spring  tides.  Amidst  thu  shelter  in 
this  region,  attinded  by  the  groves  ofarhorrs- 
cent  i'uci,  the  young  fish  were  wont,  in  coiir- 
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The  ood  neems  to  be  the  foremost  of  this  wandering  tribe ; and  is  only  fooDd 
in  our  northern  part  ot 
the  world.  This  animal’s 
chief  place  of  resort  is  on 
the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  other  sand- 
banks that  lie  off  Cape- 
Breton.  That  extensive 
flat  seems  to  be  no  other 
than  the  broad  top  of  a 
sea  mountain,  extending 
for  above  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  surrounded  with  a deeper  sea.  Hither  the  cod  annually  repair 
in  numbers  beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  to  feed  on  the  quantity  of  worms 
that  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  sandy  bottom.  Here  they  are  taken  in  such 
quantities,  that  they  supply  all  Europe  with  a considerable  share  of  provision. 
The  English  have  stages  erected  all  along  the  shore  for  .salting  and  drying  them  ; 
and  (he  fishermen,  who  take  them  with  the  hook  and  line,  which  is  their  method, 
draw  them  in  as  fast  as  they  can  throw  out.  This  immense  capture,  however, 
makes  but  a very  small  diminution,  when  compared  to  their  numbers ; and 
when  their  provision  there  is  exhausted,  or  the  season  for  propagation  returns, 
they  go  off  to  the  polar  seas,  where  they  deposit  their  roes  in  full  security. 
From  thence  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  soon  as  the  first  more  southern  seas 
are  open,  to  repair  southward  for  subsistence.  Nor  is  this  fish  an  nnfreqiient 
visitant  upon  our  own  shores  : but  the  returns  are  not  so  regular,  nor  docs  the 
capture  bear  any  proportion  to  that  at  Newfoundland.^, 


(The  Cixt-Fish.) 


fort  to  spend  their  infancy;  but  since  these 
])Iants  have  been  so  frequently  cut  down  to 
procure  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp, 
and  the  requisite  protection  withdrawn,  the 
fisheries  have  suffered  in  consequence.  Even 
the  finny  tribes  inhabiting  lakes,  as  the  gwi- 
nead  and  other  species,  periodically  leave  the 
deep  water,  and,  in  obedience  to  a similar  law, 
approach  towards  the  margin,  and  deposit 
their  spaw'n.  We  may  add  that  in  the  shal- 
low water,  in  both  cases,  the  numerous  small 
animals  reside,  which  constitute  the  most 
suitable  food  for  the  tender  fry. 

Many  species  of  fish,  as  the  salmon,  smelt, 
and  others,  in  forsaking  the  deep  water,  and 
a|iproaching  a suitable  spawning  station, 
leave  the  sea  altogether  fur  a time,  ascend 
the  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams,  and 
having  deposited  their  eggs,  return  again  to 
their  usual  haunts.  Even  certain  species  of 
fish,  inhabiting  lakes,  as  the  roach,  betake 
themselves  to  the  tributary  streams,  as  the 
most  suitable  places  for  spawning. — Arcana 
UK  Science. 

* Cod  Fishery. — The  extraordinary  abun- 
dance of  cod  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land was  first  discovered  in  1536,  and  for  the 
lust  two  centuries  the  fishery  has  been 
principally  prosecuted  on  them.  A good 
many  vessels  are,  however,  employed  on  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  and  on  the  Well-bank, 
Doifgur-bank,  and  the  Broad-funrteens.  The 
HiigUsh,  Amcrican.i,  and  French  are,  at  pre- 


sent, the  nations  by  whom  the  fishery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  is  principally  car- 
ried on.  The  American  fishermen  are  re- 
markable for  their  activity  and  enterprise, 
sobriety  and  frugality ; and  the  proximity  of 
their  country,  and  the  various  facilities  which 
it  affords  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  give  them 
advantages  against  which  it  is  difficult  to 
contend.  Cod  is  prepared  in  two  different 
ways ; that  is,  it  is  either  gpitted,  salted,  and 
then  barrelleil — in  which  state  it  is  denomi- 
nated green  or  pickled  cod — or  it  is  dried  and 
cured — in  which  state  it  is  called  nry  cod. 
Ready  access  to  the  shore  is  indispensable 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  latter  species  of 
fishery. 

Consumption  op  Cod.  — About  eight- 
tenths  of  the  dried  fish  exported  from  New- 
foundland by  British  subjects,  are  sent*  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  continental 
nations ; the  rest  goes  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Great  Britain.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  distant  cod-fishery  may  not  have  passed 
its  zenith.  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  Catholic 
countries,  have  always  been  the  great  mar- 
kets for  dried  fish : but  the  observance  of 
Lent  is  becoming  every  day  less  strict ; and 
the  demand  for  dried  fish  will,  it  is  most 
likely,  sustain  a corresponding  decline.  The 
relaxed  observance  of  Lent  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  elsewhere,  has  done  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  injure  the  herring  fishery  of 
Holland. 
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TTie  haddock,  the  whiting,  and  die  mackerel,  are  thought,  by  some,  to  be 
driven  upon  our  coasts  rather  by 
their  fears  tlian  their  appetites ; and 
it  is  to  the  pursuit  of  the  larger  fishes, 
we  owe  their  welcome  visits.  It  is 
much  more  probable,  tliat  they  come 
for  that  food  which  is  found  in  more 

plenty  near  the  shore,  than  fartlier  , 

out  at  sea.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  ^ “‘‘“S-) 

that  their  migrations  seem  to  be  regularly  conducted.  The  grand  shoal  of 
haddocks  that  comes  periodically  on  the  Yorkshire  coasts,  appeared  there  in  a 
body  on  the  10th  of  December,  1766;  and  exactly  on  the  same  day,  in  the 

following  year.  This  shoal  ex- 
tended from  the  shore  near  three 
miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length 
for  more  than  forty.  The  limits 
of  a shoal  are  precisely  known  ; 
for  if  the  fishermen  put  down 
their  lines  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  three  miles  from  shore,  they 
( 0 ac  ore .)  catch  nothing  but  dog-li^h : a 


proof  that  the  haddock  is  not  there. 


* Mackbrei.. — This  very  beautiful  fish  is 
a native  of  the  ‘American  seas,  generally  ap- 
pearing at  stated  seasons;  and  swarming  in 
vast  shoals  round  particidar  coasts,  but  its 
great  resort  is  within  the  Arctic  circle,  where 
‘t  resides  in  innumeralde  troops,  grows  to  a 
larger  size  than  elsewhere,  and  is  supposed 
to  find  its  favourite  food,  which  chieily  con- 
sists of  marine  insects,  in  far  greater  plenty 
than  in  warmer  latitudes.  When  alive,  from 
tire  elegance  of  its  shape,  and  the  extreme 
brilliancy  of  its  colours,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  fish  that  frequents  our  coasts. 
Death,  in  some  measure,  impairs  the  colours, 
but  it  by  no  means  obliterates  them.  Nature 
has  decorated  this  fish  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  and  shows  that  her  pencil  is 
as  vivid  in  the  watery  element,  as  in  the  play- 
ful beams  of  the  tropical  sun  ; but, 

" Who  can  paint 

Like  nature  I Can  imagination  boant 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ?** 

This  sidendid  fish  visits  our  shores  in  vast 
shoals,  (a  striking  example  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  to  man)  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  great  mackerel  fishery  is  on 
some  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  England. 
This  is  of  such  an  extent  as  to  employ  in  the 
whole,  a capital  of  near  200,000/.  The  fisher- 
men go  out  to  the  distance  of  several  leagties 
from  the  shore,  and  stretch  their  nets,  which 
are  sometimes  several  miles  in  extent,  across 
the  tide,  during  the  night.  The  meshes  of 
these  nets  are  just  long  enough  to  admit  the 
heads  of  tolerably  large  fish,  and  catch  them 
by  the  gills.  A single  boat  has  been  known 
to  bring  in.  after  one  night’s  fishing,  a cargo 
that  has  sold  for  70/.  In  some  places,  they 
are  taken  by  lines  from  boats,  as,  during  a 


fresh  gale  of  wind,  they  readily  seize  a 
bait,  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  boat  should  be 
in  motion  in  order  to  drag  the  bait  (a  bit  of 
red  cloth,  or  a piece  of  the  tail  of  a mackerel) 
along,  near  the  surface  of  tlie  water.  Drydcn 
says, 

" Tliey  put  up  every  sail. 

The  wiud  was  ihir,  but  blew  a mack’rel gale. 

They  are  said  to  be  fond  of  human  flesh. 
Pontoppidan  informs  us  that  a sailor,  belong- 
ing to  a ship  lying  in  one  of  the  harbours  on 
the  coa.st  of  Norway,  went  into  the  water  to 
wash  himself,  when  he  was  suddenly  missed 
by  his  companions.  In  the  course  of  a few 
minutes,  however,  ho  was  seen  on  the  sur- 
face with  vast  numbers  of  these  fish  fast- 
ened on  him.  The  people  went  in  a boat 
to  his  assistance,  and  though,  when  they 
got  him  up,  they  forced  with  some  difficidty 
3ie  fishes  from  him  they  found  it  was  too 
late;  for  the  poor  fellow  very  shortly  after- 
wards expired.  The  roes  of  this  fish  are  used 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  caviare.  In  the 
spring,  their  eyes  are  covered  with  a white 
film,  that  grows  in  the  winter,  and  is  readily 
cast  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  During 
this  time,  they  are  said  to  be  nearly  blind. 

" Even  Sunday  shines  no  day  of  vest  to  them.” 
Alas  ! poor  mackerel ! and  Gay  says, 

“ And  when  Juno's  thunder  cools  the  sultry  skies, 
Ev’u  Sundays  are  profan’d  by  mark'rel  cries." 

And  some  other  poet  has  observed, 

•'  Law  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest. 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell. 
Except  it  were  new  milk,  or  mackerel.” 

The  celebrated  ganim  of  the  Romans  was  a 
pickle  prepared  from  this  fish,  which  is  stdl 
in  fashion  at  Const.uitinoplu  : it  was  foimurly 
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But  of  nil  migrating  fisli,  the  herring  anti  the  pilchard  fake  the  mosi  advcB' 
tiirous  vovages.  Herrings  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  highest 
norlheni  latitudes.'^  In  those  inaccessible  seas,  that  are  covered  with  ice  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  herring  and  pilchard  find  a quiet  and  stire  retreat  from 
aU  their  numerous  enemies : thitiicr  neither  man,  nor  their  still  more  destructive 
enemy,  the  fin-fish,  or  the  cachalot,  dares  to  pursue  them.  'J’he  quantity  of  insect 
food  which  those  seas  supply,  is  very  great;  whence,  in  that  remote  situation, 
defended  by  the  icy  rigour  of  the  climate,  they  live  at  ease,  and  multiply  beyond 
expression.  From  this  most  desirable  retreat,  Anderson  supposes,  they  would 
never  depart,  but  that  their  numbers  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  migrate ; 
and,  as  vyith  bees  from  a hive,  they  arc  compelled  to  seek  for  other  retreats. 

For  this  reason,  the  great  colony  is  seen  to  set  out  from  the  icy  sea  about  the 

middle  of  winter;  composed  of  numbers, 
that,  if  alj  the  men  in  tlie  world  were  to  bo 
loaded  with  herrings,  they  would  not  carry 
file  thousandth  part  away.  But  they  no 
sooner  leave  their  retreats,  but  millions  of 
enemies  appear  to  thin  their  squadrons.  The 
lin-fisli  and  the  cachalot  swallow  barrels  at  a 
yawn  ; the  porpoises,  the  grampus,  the  shark,  and  the  whole  numerous  tribe  o 
dogdish,  find  them  an  easy  prey,  and  desist  from  making  war  upon  each  other: 
but  still  more,  the  unnumbered  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the 
pole,  walch  the  outset  of  their  dangerous  migration,  and  spread  extensive  ruin. 

In  this  exitrence,  th&  defenceless  emigrants  find  no  other  safety  but  by  crowd- 
ing closer  together  and  leaving  to  the 
outmost  bands  the  danger  of  being  the 
first  devoured  : thus,  like  sheen  when 
frighted,  that  always  run  together  in  a 
body,  and  each  finding  some  protec- 
tion in  being  but  one  of  many  that  are 
equally  liable  to  invasion,  they  are 
seen  to  separate  into  shoals,  one  body 
of  which  mo  ves  to  the  W'est,  and  pours 
down  along  the  coasts  of  America,  as 

prepared  from  vanous  kinds  of  fishes,  but 
flint  jirocurud  from  the  mackerel  was  always 
deemed  preferable ; the  best  was  said  to  be 
manufactured  .ni  Corthagena,  vast  quantities 
of  mackerel  baing  taken  uuac  an  adjacent 
isle,  called  fromi  that  cirGumstancu, . Sco7n^ 
bvaria. 

* Miquatiow  ov  the  Herrinq  and 
Mackerei.. — In  a recent  paper,  Major  W.  M, 

Morrison  supjiorts  that  view  of  the  migration, 
of  gregarious  fish  whiah  leads  to  the  suppo.. 
sitiun,  that  they  do  not  actually  travel  from 
north,  to  south,  but  that  in  accorrlance  with 
cliinatB,  successive  shoals  approach  the  coasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning ; and  this  view 
he  8up]x»rts  by  some  interesting  facts.  The 
nets  of  Hastings  are  always  cast  north  an^ 
south,  in  order  that  they  may  drift  with  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  which  takes 
the  direction  of  east  and  west  in  that  part  of 
the  British  Channel ; and  it  is  curious,  that 
while  those  fish  which  are  encumbered  with 
roes,  are  caught  in  great  numbers  on  the  east 
side  of  the  nets,  tbi  y are  not  met  with  in  a 
greater  ]>roportion  than  one  in  about  one  hun- 
dred without  roes  on  the  west  side. 


(Tlie  Uutterily  Flsh.)t 


The  Mackerel  which  are  met  with  off 
Hastings,  appear  to  be  of  a different  species 
from  those  caught  off  Mount’s  Bay  in  Corn- 
wall. 

The  fishermen  of  Cornwall,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  mackerel  moved  eastward 
along  the  coast,  have  endeavoured  repeatedly, 
on  their  return,  to  meet  them  off’  the  Pmul 
Point,  Portland  Race,  and  off'  the  Isle  of 
'Wight  without  success.  With  respect  to  the 
mackerel,  his  ideas  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
definite,  and  he  questions  whether  they  may 
not  move  north. — Arcana  of  Science. 

t The  Sprat. — The  sprat  is  a native  of 
the  European  seas,  greatly  resembling  the 
herring,  though  a good  deal  smaller,  and 
having  thirteen  rays  in  the  back  fin.  They 
are  caught  in  the  Thames  from  the  beginning 
of  November  till  Moichj  and  afford  a very 
seasonable  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Sprats  are  sometimes  pickled,  and  rendered 
in  flavour  scarcely  inferior  to  anchovies,  from 
which  they  are  only  to  b#  distinguished  by 
their  bones  being  indissoluble. 

t The  Butterfly  Fish. — The  head  la 


(Tlio  Spnit.)^ 
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far  south  as  Carolina,  and  but  seldom  farther.  In  Chcsepeak  Bay,  the  annual 
inundation  of  these  fish  is  so  great,  tliat  they  cover  the  shores  in  such  quantities 
ns  to  become  a nuisance.  Those  that  hold  more  to  the  east,  and  come  doivn 
towards  Europe,  endeavour  to  save  themselves  from  their  merci  ess  pursuers  by 
approaching  the  first  shore  they, can  hnd;  and  that  which  fi«t  oilers  in  their 
descent,  is  the  coast  of  Iceland,  in  the  beginning  of  March.  Upon  their  arrival 
on  that  coast,  their  phalanx,  which  has  already  suffered  considerable  diminu- 
tions, is  nevertheless  of  amazing  extent,  depth,  and  closeness,  covering  an 
extent  of  shore  as  large  as  the  island  itselt.  1 he  whole  water  seems  alive  ; and 
is  seen  so  black  with  them  to  a great  distance,  tliat  the  ^number  se^s  inex- 
haustible. 'Fhere  the  porpoises  and  the  shark  conUiiue  theindepredatioiis ; and 
The  birds  devour  what  quantities  they  please.  By  these  eiiemies  the  herrings 
are  cooped  np  into  so  close  a body,  that  a shovel,  or  any , hollow  vessel  put  into 
the  water,  takes  them  up  without  fartlier  trouble. 

That  body  which  comes  upon  our  coasts,  begins  to  appear  off  the  Shetland 

Isles  in  April.  These  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  grand  shoal 
ift'hich  descends  in  June;  while 
its  arrival  is  easily  announced, 
by  the  number  of  its  greedy  at- 
tendants, the  gannet,  (he  gull, 

the  shark,  and  the  porpoises.  (The  Anehory.) 

Wlien  the  main  body  is  arrived, 

its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  distinct  cohiinns,  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
broail ; while  the  water  before  them  curls  np,  as  if  forced  out  of  its  bed.  Some- 
times they  sink  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise  again  to  the 
surface ; and,  in  bright  weather,  reflect  a variety  of  splendid  colours,  like  a field 
bespangled  with  purple,  gold  and  azure.  The  fishermen  are  ready  prepared  to 
give  them  a proper  reception ; and,  by  nets  made  for  the  occasion,  they  take 
sometimes  above  two  thousand  barrels  at  a single  draught. 

From  the  Shetland  Isles,  another  body  of  this  great  army,  where  it  divides, 
goes  off  to  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  witli  a second  neces- 


long,  narrowed  at  the  side*,  and  large : the 
eyes  are  large,  prominent,  with  a black  pupil 
and  orange-coloured  iris  ; the  mouth  is  large  ; 
the  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  with  a row  of 
very  narrow  teeth  standing  close  to  each 
other;  the  tongue  is  broad,  but  short;  the 
gills  wide;  the  cheeks  are  large,  and  of  a 
silver  colour;  the  back  is  round,  and  of  a 
dark  green  ; the  belly  is  short,  but  broad  ; the 
ground  colour  of  the  fish  is  a dirty  green, 
with  brown  spots;  there  are  some,  however, 
whose  principal  colour  is  a clear  blue.  This 
fish  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; and  at 
Marseilles.  Sardinia,  and  Venice,  is  common 
in  the  markets  with  other  small  fish.  It 
attains  the  length  of  six  or  eight  inches  ; the 
flesh  is  lean,  and  therefore  not  much  es- 
teemed. It  lives  near  the  shores,  among  the 
rocks  and  weeds,  and  feeds  on  crabs  and 
small  shell-fish.  Its  scales  are  hardly  visible. 
Some  naturalists  describe  this  fish  as  having 
two  dorsal  fins,  while  others  say  it  has  but 
one  ; this  contradiction  must  arise  from  these 
fins  being  sometimes  united  by  a membrane, 
and  sometimes  not. — Macloc’s  Nat  Hist. 

* Thb  Anchovy. — The  anchovy  is  about 
Ikreo  inches  long,  tlvjugh  mention  is  made 


of  some  being  six  inches  and  a half.  The 
nose  is  pointed  ; the  edge  of  the  jaws  finely 
serrated,  the  upper  being  longer  than  the 
under ; the  eyes  are  large ; the  body  is  round 
and  slender  ; the  back  of  a dusky  green  co- 
lour ; the  sides  and  belly  of  a silvery  white  : 
behind  the  ventral  fins  it  has  a long  pointed 
scale ; and  the  tail  is  forked. 

At  difl'erent  seasons  it  frequents  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  passing 
through  tlie  Streights  of  Gilirnltar  towards 
the  Levant  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July.  The  greatest  fishery  is  at  Gorgono,  a 
small  isle  west  of  Leghorn,  where  they  are 
taken  at  night  in  nests ; into  which  they  ar« 
allured  by  lights  fixed  to  the  stern  of  the  ves- 
sels. When  cured,  their  heads  are  cut  off’, 
their  galls  and  entrails  taken  out,  then  salted 
and  packed  in  barrels.  It  scarce  needs  to  be 
mentioned,  that,  being  put  on  the  fire,  they 
<lis8olve  in  almost  any  liquor.  They  are  well 
tasted,  when  fresh.  But  it  has  been  found 
by  experience,  that  anchovies  taken  thus  by 
torch-light,  are  neither  so  firm,  so  good,  nor 
so  proper  for  keeping,  as  those  that  are  taken 
otherwise.— Macloc’s  Nat.  IIistohv. 
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sity  of  dividing.  The  one  takes  to  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is  soon  lost  in  that 
extensive  ocean ; the  other  passes  into  the  Irish  sea,  and  furnishes  a very  con- 
siderable capture  to  the  natives. 

In  this  manner,  the  herrings,  expelled  from  their  native  seas,  seek  those  bays 
and  shores  where  they  can  find  food,  and  the  best  defence  against  their  unmer- 
ciful pursuers  of  the  deep.  In  general,  the  most  inhabited  shores  are  the  places 
where  the  larger  animals  of  the  deep  are  least  fond  of  pursuing,  and  these  are 
chosen  by  the  herring  as  an  asylum  from  greater  dangers.  Thus,  along  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  the  German  shores,  and  the  northern  shores  of  France,  these 
animals  are  found  punctual  in  their  visitations.  In  these  different  places  they 
produce  their  young;  which,  when  come  to  some  degree  of  maturity  attend  the 
general  motions.  After  the  destruction  of  such  numbers,  the  quantity  that 
attempts  to  return  is  but  small;  and  Anderson  doubts  whether  they  ever 
return.'^ 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  migration  of  these  fishes,  by  one  who,  of  all 
others,  was  best  acquainted  with  their  history  ; and  yet  many  doubts  arise,  in 
every  part  of  the  migration.  The  most  obvious  which  has  been  made  is, 
that  though  such  numbers  perish  in  their  descent  from  the  north,  yet,  in 
comparison  to  those  that  survive,  the  account  is  trifling : and  it  is  supposed 
that  of  those  taken  by  man,  the  proportion  is  not  one  to  a million.  Their 
regularly  leaving  the  shore  also  at  a stated  time,  would  imply  that  they  are  not 
in  these  visits  under  the  impulse  of  necessity.  In  fact,  there  seems  one  circum- 
stance that  shows  these  animals  governed  by  a choice  with  respect  to  the  shores 


* Importance  op  the  Herring  Fish- 
ery.— There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  indus- 
try, the  importance  of  which  has  been  so 
much  over-rated  as  that  of  the  herring  fish- 
eiy.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  company 
ufier  company  has  been  formed  for  its  prosecu- 
tion. fishing  villages  have  been  built,  piers  con- 
structed, boards  and  regulations  established, 
and  vast  sums  expended  in  bounties,  and  yet 
t he  fishery  remains  in  a very  feeble  and  un- 
healthy state.  The  false  estimates  that  have 
been  long  current  with  respect  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery,  contri- 
buted more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  to 
the  formation  of  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
importance  of  this  business.  That  the  Hol- 
landers prosecuted  it  to  a greater  extent,  and 
with  far  greater  success,  than  any  other 
people  is,  indeed,  most  tnie.  There  is  not, 
however,  the  shadow  of  a ground  for  believ- 
ing that  they  ever  employed,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  about  450,000  individuals  in  the 
fishery,  and  the  employments  immediately 
siiliservieiit  to  it.  We  question  whether  they 
ever  employed  as  many  as  50,000.  At  the 
lime  when  the  Dutch  carried  on  the  fishery  to 
the  greatest  extent,  the  entire  population  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  did  not  certainly 
exceed  •2,400,000  ; and  deducting  a half  for 
women,  and  from  a half  to  two  thirds  of  the 
remaining  1,‘2()0,0()0  for  boys  and  old  men, 
it  would  follow,  according  to  the  statement 
in  (piestion,  that  every  able  bodied  man  in 
Holland  must  have  been  engaged  in  the 
Herring  fishery  ! Had  they  been  sifted  ever 
so  little,  their  falsehood  would  have  been 
obvious ; and  we  should  have  saved  many 
hundreds  ol  thousands  of  pounds  that  have 


been  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  rival  that 
which  never  existed.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, within  the  limits  of  this  note,  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  the  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  at  different  periods  to 
encourage  and  bolster  up  the  herring  fishery. 
The  grand  object  of  the  herring  fishery 
“ Board”  has  been  to  enforce  such  a system 
of  curing  as  would  bring  British  henings  to 
a level  with  those  of  the  Dutch.  In  this, 
however,  they  have  completely  failed  : Dutch 
herrings  generally  fetching  double,  and  some- 
times even  three  times  the  price  of  British 
herrings  in  every  market  of  Europe.  Neither 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  consumers  of 
Dutch  herrings  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Gennan  towns,  who  use 
them  rather  as  a luxury  than  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  who  do  not  gnidge  the  price  that  is 
necessary  to  have  them  in  the  finest  onler. 
The  consumers  of  British  herrings,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  negroes  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  jioor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Cheapness  is  the  prime  requisite  in  the  esti- 
mation of  such  pei-sons  ; and  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd,  than  that  a public  Board 
should  endeavour  to  force  the  fish  curers  to 
adopt  such  a si  stem  in  the  preparation  of 
herrings,  as  must  infallibly  raise  their  price 
beyond  the  means  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
bought. 

Of  the  181,654  barrels  of  herrings  exported 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  April,  1880,  89,680  went  to  Ireland, 
67,672  to  places  out  of  Europe  (chiefly  the 
West  Indies),  and  24,302  to  places  in  Eu- 
rope other  than  Ireland. — M'Culloch’s  Dic- 
tionary OE  COUMIIRCE. 
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(Streaked  Gilt  Head.)' 


they  pitch  upon : and  not  blindly  drove  from  one  shore  to  another.  What  I 
mean  is,  their  fixing  upon 
some  shores  for  several  sea- 
sons, or  indeed,  for  several 
ages  together ; and  after 
having  regularly  visitedthem 
every  year,  then  capriciously 
forsaking  them  never  more 
to  return.  The  first  great 
bank  for  herrings  was  along 
tlie  shores  of  Norway.  Be- 
fore the  year  1584,  the 
number  of  ships  from  all 

parts  of  Europe  tliat  resorted  to  that  shore,  exceeded  some  thousands, 
quantity  of  herrings  that  were  then 
assembled  there,  was  stich,  that  a 
man  who  should  put  a spear  in  the 
water,  as  Olaus  Magnus  asserts, 
would  see  it  stand  on  end,  being 
prevented  from  falling.  But  soon 
after  that  period,  these  animals 
were  seen  to  desert  the  Norway 
shores,  and  took  up  along  the  Ger- 
man coast,  where  the  Hanse-towns 
drove  a very  great  trade  by  their 
capture  and  sale;  but,  for  above  a 
century,  the  herrings  have,  in  a great 
measure,  forsaken  tliem ; and  their 


Tlie 


(The  Parrot  Fi8h.)t 


greatest  colonies  are  seen  in  the  British 
channel,  and  upon 


(The  8tai'Gaier.)t 


the  Irish  shores.  It 
is  not  easy  to  assign 
a catise  for  this 
seemingly  caprici- 
ous desertion  : whe- 
tlicr  the  number  of 
their  finny  enemies 
increasing  along 
the  northern  coasts. 


* Thr  Streaked  Gii-t  Head. — ^The  head 
of  this  fish  is  compressed,  and  bare  of  scales 
as  far  os  the  eyes ; the  mouth  is  large ; the 
jaws  are  of  equal  length,  with  two  strong 
canine  teeth  in  front  of  each  ; the  back  teeth 
are  flat,  resembling  the  grinders  of  qua- 
drupeds ; the  palate  and  tongue  are  smooth ; 
the  nostrils  are  single,  and  near  the  eyes ; 
these  last  are  smaill,  with  a black  pupil 
in  a blue  iris:  the  aperture  of  the  gills  is 
wide,  and  the  membrane  mostly  uncovered  : 
the  body  is  of  a yellow  colour,  with  six  or 
seven  brown,  transverse  stripes ; the  scales 
are  broad  thin,  smooth,  and  extend  over  part 
of  the  anal,  tail,  and  dorsal  fins : the  lateral 
line  goes  straight  along  the  back  to  the  end 
of  the  doisal  fin  ; it  begins  again  about  the 
middle  of  the  tail,  and  is  lost  in  the  fin.  This 
fish  inhabits  tire  shores  of  Japan,  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

f Tub  Parrot  Fish. — The  head  of  this 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  carp.  Thu 


body  is  broad,  the  tail  narrow : the  ground 
colour  is  rod,  which  is  beautifully  reliovod  by 
broad  silvery  stripes  all  along  the  body;  the 
belly  is  white.  The  fins  are  small  ; the 
scales  broad,  thin,  finely  radiated,  and  very 
loose  : the  pectoral,  tail,  anil  ventral  fins,  are 
yellow  at  their  origin,  and  grey  at  the  extre- 
mities ; and  a kind  of  spine  runs  along  the 
root  of  the  ventral  fin.  _ 

This  species  is  found  in  both  Indies;  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  Isle  of  St.  (hoix  at 
the  Antilles,  from  whence  a specimen  of  it 
was  received. 

J The  Star  Gazer.— Tire  head  is  large, 
quadrangular,  and  covered  with  a rough  lu'l- 
met,  which  ends  in  two  spines  above,  uixl  in 
five  smaller  ones  below : the  mouth  opens 
upwards;  and  when  the  lower  jaw  is  removed, 
the  tongue  appears,  which  is  thick,  short,  aud 
strong,  and  full  of  small  teeth.  There  is  a 
membrane  inside  the  lower  jaw,  terminating 
by  a long  filament;  the  fish  opening  iu< 
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terrified  die  herrme  tribe  from  their  former  places  of  resort;,  ol,  wb^ 
r?the  q.Sry  of  Ld  bel.,g  greater  in  the  Britieh  ehannel,  may  not  allut. 

"'ifawy  Enel^'”!  Urn  sS’imidshos  an  abundant  and  lulurions  repaat, 

and  the  fresh  waters  an  in- 
nocent and  harmless  pas- 
time ; where  the  angler, 
in  cheerful  solitude,  strolls 
by  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
and  fears  neither  the  coiled 
snake,  nor  the  lurking 
crocodile ; where  he  can 
retire  at  night,  with  his 
few  trouts,  to  borrow  the 
pretty  description  of  old 


(The  Flying  Fbh.)* 


Wlton,  to  some  friendly  cottage,  where  the  landlady  is  good,and  the  daughter 
innocent  and  beautiful ; where  the  room  is  cleanly,  with  lavender  in  the  sheete, 
and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  wall ! There  he  can  enjoy  the  company  ot  a 
talkative  brother  sportsman,  have  his  trouts  dressed  for  supper,  tell  tales,  sing 
old  tunes,  or  make  a catch  ! There  he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  nature  with 
learned  admiration,  or  find  some  harmless  sport  to  content  him,  and  pass  away 
a little  time,  without  offence  to  God,  or  injury  to  man  If 


mouth,  sets  this  in  motion,  which  attracts 
little  fishes,  who  endeavour  to  seize  it,  and 
are  presently  devoured : there  are  two  barbies 
from  each  lip,  which  serve  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ; and  this  fish  often  conceals  itself  among 
the  sea-weed,  leaving  only  the  barbies  visible, 
when  watching  for  prey.  There  are  two  oval 
apertm%8  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  several  little 
barbies  in  the  lower ; near  each  eye  is  a round 
aperture.  The  eyes  lie  quite  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  very  close  together,  and  prominent,  as  if 
staring  upward : the  pupil  is  black,  iris 
yellow. 

The  star  gazer  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  in  deep  places  near  the  shore.  It  sel- 
dom exceeds  a foot  in  length,  'ind  lives  on 
small  fishes  and  worms. 

* Thb  Flyinq  Fish.— The  winged  flying 
fish,  if  we  except  its  head  and  flat  back,  has, 
in  the  form  of  its  body,  a great  resemblance 
to  the  herring.  It  is  generally  nine  inches 
long,  and  full  four  round  at  the  thickest  part. 
The  skin  is  uncommonly  firm,  and  the  scales 
are  long  and  silvery.  The  pectoral  fins  are 
very  long ; and  the  dorsal  fin  is  small,  and 
placed  near  the  tail,  which  is  forked : the  eye, 
in  consequence  of  the  largeness  of  the  head, 
is  admirably  situated  for  discovering  dangers 
or  prey  ; and  when  pushed  out  ot  the  socket, 
which  the  fish  can  do  considerp.bly,  its  sphere 
of  vision  is  greatly  increased. 

The  flying  fish  inhabits  the  European,  the 
American,  and  the  Red  Seas;  but  is  cliiefly 
found  within  the  Tropics.  The  wings,  with 
which  they  have  the  power  of  raising  tliem- 
selves  into  the  air,  are  nothing  more  than 
large  pectoral  fins,  composed  of  seven  or  eight 
ribs,  or  rays,  connected  by  a flexible,  trans- 
parest,  and  glutinous  membrane ; they  have 


their  origin  near  the  gills,  and  are  capable  of 
considemble  motion  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
these  fins  are  used,  also,  to  aid  the  motion  of 
the  fish  in  the  water;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  great  length  and  surface  of  the  oars, 
comparatively  with  the  size  of  the  body,  the 
fish  should  be  able  to  cut  its  way  through  the 
water  with  great  velocity. 

In  flying,  as  it  is  termed,  not  only  the 
wings  and  fins  of  this  fish  are  much  expand- 
ed, but  also  its  tail ; it  skims  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  deep,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a swallow,  but  in  straight  lines ; and  from 
the  blackness  of  its  back,  the  whiteness  of  its 
belly,  and  forked  expanded  tail,  it  has  much 
the  appearance.  It  flies  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
at  one  stretch ; and  repeats  the  exertion  again 
and  again  by  a momentary  touch  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which  gives  vigour  for  a 
new  departure. 

It  has  been  inconsiderately  remarked,  that 
nil  animated  nature  seems  combined  arainst 
this  little  fish,  and  that  it  possesses  the  double 
powers  of  swimming  and  flying,  oilly  to  sub- 
ject it  to  greater  danger;  for  if  rt  escape  its 
enemies  of  the  deep,  it  is  only  to  be  devoured 
by  the  sea-fowl,  which  are  waiting  its  ap- 
pearance in  tire  air.  Its  destiny  is,  however, 
by  no  means,  peculiarly  severe ; we  shonld 
consider  that,  as  a fish,  it  often  escapes  the 
attack  of  birds  ; and,  in  its  winged  character, 
it  often  throws  itself  out  of  the  power  of  the 
aquatic  race. 

f Fish  in  British  Streams,  Lakes,  aot 
Ponds. — To  an  industrious  Correspondent  in 
that  interesting  and  admirable  Miscellany, 
the  Mirror,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
pages  on  the  fresh-water  fish  of  Great  Britain, 
which  must  be  valuable,  especially  to  tlw 
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tf«cipn  of  Walton  and  lover  of  the  rod,  ac- 
coin|Kinied  as  it  is  with  practical  remarks  on 
angling. — Ko. 

fhere  is  no  pursuit  that  unites  a pjreatei 
variety  of  exercise  than  angling:  the  robust 
and  adventurous  are  required  in  some  branches 
of  this  art  to  endure  the  utmost  fatigue,  as  in 
Bullion  fishing,  in  particular;  and  to  exjiose 
themstilves  to  all  sorts  of  incltiniencitis  and 
inconvonienciea  in  the  attainment  of  their 
object.  The  fretful  and  initable  have  been 
recommended  to  iiddlct  themselves  to  some 
of  its  gentler  exercise,  to  learn  the  indis])eii- 
sable- lessons  of  patience  and  sett-denial; — 
while  the  valetudinarian,  the  infirm,  and  the 
age<l,  may  indulge  themselves  in  float-fishing, 
and  other  branches  ot  the  art,  which  reipiire 
little  or  no  exertion.  In  a word,  it  is  cheap, 
simple,  and  inexhaustible  as  a sport ; calcu- 
lated to  relieve  many  a weary  hour;  in  the 
ingenious  preparations  which  it  re(iuires  at 
home,  and  the  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  nature  that  it  presents  abroad. 
A pursuit  so  innocent  and  so  attractive  cannot 
form  an  unacceptable  subject  for  the  readers 
of  the  Mirror  ; and  it  is  for  their  amusement 
and  instruction  that  I purpose  in  a few  pages 
to  present  them  with  a short  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  tackle  the  angler  requires.  2.  A 
detailed  list  or  account  of  the  fish  usually 
taken  by  anglers  in  Great  Britain ; and,  3. 
With  a Table,  which  will  form  a summary  of 
the  art,  and  in  which  various  baits  are  in- 
cluded. not  mentioned  in  the  list. 

Tackle  for  Angling. 

In  the  choice  of  his  rod,  the  angler  will 
generally  be  directed  by  local  circumstances. 
The  cane  rods  are  lightest ; an<l  where  fish- 
ing-tackle  are  sold,  they  most  commonly  have 
the  preference ; but  in  retired  country  places, 
tlie  rod  is  often  of  the  angler’s;  own  manufac- 
ture, and  he  should,  at  any  rate;  be  capable 
of  supplying  himself  with  one  ujkju  an  emer- 
gency- No  wood,  as  a whole,  is  better 
a<la])ted  for  this  purjHise  than  the  common 
hazel ; and  if  to  this  he  can  add  a sound 
ash  stock,  or  butt-end,  and  a whalfehone  top, 
he  is  as  well  furnished  with  materials  as  he 
need  desire  to  be.  To  prepare  against  acci- 
dents, let  the  young  angler  furnish  himself, 
in  the  decline  of  the  year,  with  six  or  nine 
wands  of  hazel,  tapering  towards  the  size  of 
each  other,  in  sets  of  three  or  four,  and  dry 
them  in  a chimney  during  the  winter.  On 
long  excursions  in  the  fishing  season,  a set 
of  these  wands  will  be  a prudent  addition  to 
his  baggage ; and  by  sloping  off  their  ends 
to  the  length  of  two  inches,  and  fasfeiting 
them  together  with  shoemakers’  thread  ho 
will  quickly  form  a useful  rod.  If  he  'can 
varnish  the  whole  over  with  India  rubber 
dissolved  in  linseed  oil,  with  a small  quantity 
of  seed  or  shell  lac,  it  will  be  an  excellent 
preservative  against  the  weather.  A whale- 
boM  top  is  always  an  agreeable  addition  to  a 
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rod,  but  not  an  essentia!  one.  Salmon  rods 
are-  sometimes  wholly  -rade  of  ash,  with  a 
whalebone  top.  Other  rods  may  be  formed 
thus:— a yellow  deal  joint  of  seven  feet;  a 
straight  hazel  of  six  feet;  a piece  of  fine- 
grained yew,  tapered  tb  a whalebone  top,  and 
measuring  together  about  two  feet.  Always 
•Jarry  a joiuteil  roil,  wb*-n  not  in  use,  tightly 
looped  up. 

The  line,  like  the  rod,  should  gradually 
diminish  towanl  the  further  extremity ; and 
no  materials  excel  strong,  clear  horse  hair. 
II  you  make  it  yourself,  the  hairs  from  the 
middle  of  the  tail  are  best,  and  those  of  a 
young  and  healthy  grey  or  white  stallion; 
sort  them  well,  that  the  hair  of  every  link 
may  be  of  equal  size  with  each  other;  and  if 
you  wash  them,  do  not  dry  them  too  rapidly, 
lor  ground-fishing,  brown  or  dark  hairs  are 
best,  as  resembling  the  colour  of  the  bottom. 
Silk  lines  are  more  showy  than  useful.  They 
soon  rot  and  catch  weeds. 

Your  hook  should  readily. bend  without 
breaking,  and  yet  retain  a sharp  point,  which 
may  be  occasionally  renewed  by  a whetstone. 
It  should  be  long  in  the  shank  and  deep  in 
the  bed ; the  point  straight,  and  true  to  the 
level  of  the  shank ; and  the  b.arh  long.  From 
the  difficulty  of  tempering  and  making  them, 
few  .anglers  ever  undertake  the  task.  Be 
careffil  to  provide  youself  with  a variety  ac- 
cordingly. Their  sizes  and  sorts  must,  of 
course,  entirely  depend  on  the  kind  of  fish 
for  which  you  mean  to  angle. 

Floats  are  formed  of  cork,  porcupine  quills, 
goose  and  swan  quills,  &c.  For  heavy  fish, 
or  strong  streams,  use  a cork  float ; in  slow 
water,  and  for  lighter  fish,  quill  floats.  To 
make  the  former,  take  a sound,  common  cork, 
and  bore  it  with  a small  red-hot  iron  through 
the  centre,  lengthways ; then  taper  it  down 
across  the  grain,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
length,  and  round  the  fop,  forming  it,  as  a 
whole,  into  the  shape  of  a pear.  Load  your 
floats  so  as  just  to  sink  them  short  of  the  top. 

FISU  tJSU.U.LY  TAKEN  BY  ANQLBRS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Barbel — Directions  for  fishing  for  Barbel^ 

Anecdote — Bl  fok — Bream — Bull  Head — 

Carp. 

The  Barbel,  sr  called  from  its  four  barbs, 
two  of  which  at*  at  the  corners  of  its  month, 
and  the  others  at  the  end  of  its  snout,  is  a 
heavy,  dull  fish,  and  gives  very  inferior  sport 
to  the  angler,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and 
strength.  The  barbel  begin  to  shed  their 
spawn  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  come 
in  season  about  a month  or  six  weeks  after. 
In  their  usual  haunts,  among  weeds,  &c., 
they  are  fond  of  rooting  with  their  nose  like 
the  pig.  In  summer,  they  frequent  the  most 
powerful  and  rapid  currents,  and  settle  among 
logs  of  wood,  piles,  and  weeds,  where  they 
"emaiu  for  a long  time  apparently  immovable 
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— during  the  winter  time,  they  return  to  deep  fish,  where  they  will  thrive  in  the  greatest 
bottomsr  The  most  killing  baits  for  the  perfection ; and  have  been  known  to  weigh 
barbel  are  the  spawn  of  trout,  salmon,  or,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  In  fishing  for 
indeed,  of  any  other  fish,  especially  if  it  be  them,  the  angler  should  be  very  silent,  and 
fresh,  respecting  which,  the  barbel  is  very  take  all  possible  care  to  keep  conce.iled  from 
cunning ; the  pastes  that  imitate  it  must,  the  fish,  which  are  angled  for  near  the  bot- 
therefore,  be  well  made,  and  of  fresh  flavour,  tom.  His  tackle  must  also  be  strong.  This 
It  is  also  an  advisable  plan  to  bait  the  water  fish,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  a native  of 
over  night,  by  spawn  or  a quantity  of  cut  many  parts  of  Europe,  inhabiting  the  still 
worms.  The  barbel  will  also  bite  well  at  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  sometimes  found  even 


cob-worm,  gentles,  and  cheese,  soaked  in 
honey.  The  rod  and  line,  with  which  you 
fish  for  barbel,  must  both  be  extremely  long, 
with  a running  plummet  attached  to  the 
latter,  as  they  swim  very  close  to  the  bottom. 
By  a gentle  inclination  of  the  rod,  you  may 
easily  ascertain  when  there  is  a bite ; imme- 
diately upon  which  the  fish  should  be  struck, 
and  seldom  escapes,  unless  he  break  the  line. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  mentions  a curious 
anecdote  relating  to  barbel  fishing.  Living, 
some  years  ago,  in  a village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  j.  was  used,  in  the  summer 
months,  to  be  much  in  a boat  on  the  river. 
It  chanced  that  at  Shepperton,  where  I had 
been  for  a few  days,  I frequently  passed  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  his  boat,  who  appeared 
to  be  fishing  at  different  stations  for  barbeL 
After  a few  salutations  had  passed  between  us, 
and  we  were  become  a little  better  acquainted, 
I took  occasion  to  inquire  of  him  what  diver- 
sion he  had  met  with.  “ Sir,”  said  he,  “ I 
have  had  but  bad  luck  to-day,  for  I fish  for 
barbel,  and  you  know  they  are  not  to  be 
caught  like  gudgeons  1” — “ It  is  very  true,” 
answered  I ; “ but  what  you  want  in  tale,  I 
suppose,  you  make  up  in  weight.” — “ Why, 
Sir,”  says  he,  “ that  is  just  as  it  happens  ; it 
is  true,  I like  the  sport,  and  love  to  catch 
fish,  but  my  great  delight  is  in  going  after 
them.  I’ll  tell  yo\i  what.  Sir,”  continued  he, 
“ I am  a man  in  years,  and  have  used  the 
sea  all  my  life  (he  had  been  an  Indian  cap- 
tain), but  I mean  to  go  no  more,  and  have 
bought  that  little  house,  which  you  see  there, 
for  the  sake  of  fishing : I get  into  this  boat 
(which  he  was  then  mopping)  on  a Monday 
morning,  and  fish  on  till  Saturday  night  for 
barbel,  as  I told  you,  for  that  is  my  delight ; 
and  this  I have  done  for  a month  together, 
and  in  all  that  while  have  not  had  a single 
bite !” 

The  Bleak,  Or  Blay,  is  a common  river 
fish,  so  called  from  its  bleak  or  white  appear- 
ance, that  spawns  in  March,  and  is  fond  of 
many  of  the  baits  for  trout.  It  is  usually 
caught  with  a small  artificial  fly  of  a brown 
colour;  and  the  hook  should  be  suited  in 
size  to  the  fly.  The  bleak  seldom  exceeds 
six  inches  in  length ; its  flesh  is  highly 
valued  by  epicures,  and  beads  are -made  of  its 
scales. 

Bream  shed  their  spawn  about  Midsum- 
mer, and  although  they  are  occasionally  met 
in  slow  running  rivers,  are  reckoned  a pond 


in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Bull  Head,  or  Miller's  Thumb,  is  a small, 
ugly  fish,  which  hides  itself  in  brooks  and 
rivers,  under  a gravelly  bottom.  They  sp.awn 
in  April,  and  their  average  length  is  from 
four  to  five  inches.  When  their  gill-fins  are 
cut  off,  they  serve  as  good  baits  for  pike  and 
trout,  and,  like  the  Cray  fish,  when  boiled, 
their  flesh  turns  red. 

Carp  is  a fish,  that,  by  its  frequency  of 
spawning  and  quickness  of  growth,  is  greatly 
used  to  stock  ponds,  where  it  thrives  better 
and  lives  longer  than  in  rivers.  Gesner  speaks 
of  one  who  lived  to  one  hundred  years  old  ; 
there  is  much  doubt  about  its  general  age, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a very  long-lived 
fish.  They  spawn  three  or  four  times  a-year, 
but  the  earliest  time  is  about  the  commence- 
ment of  May.  They  are  observed  to  live  un- 
commonly long  out  of  water ; and  in  Holland 
are  frequently  kept  alive  for  three  weeks,  or  a 
month,  in  a cool  place,  by  being  hung  with 
wet  moss  in  a net,  and  fed  with  bread  stee])ed 
in  milk.  In  angling  for  carp,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  a strong  tackle,  with  a fine 
gut  next  the  hook,  and  a float  formed  of  the 
quill  of  a goose.  They  bite  almost  close  to 
the  bottom;  and  are  rarely  caught  if-  angled 
for  in  a boat  From  its  subtlety,  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  water-fox. 

The  river  carp  is  accustomed  to  haunt,  in 
the  winter,  the  most  quiet  and  broad  ports  of 
the  stream.  In  summer  they  live  in  deep 
holes,  reaches,  and  nooks,  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  among  great  banks  of  weeds,  until 
these  are  in  a rotten  condition.  The  pond 
carp  loves  a rich  and  fat  soil,  and  will  seldom 
or  never  thrive  in  cold,  hungpry  waters.  The 
carp  ponds  of  Germany  yield  a considerable 
income  to  the  g^entry. 

Chub — Dace — Eel — Pinnock — Grayling — 
Gudgeon — Loach — Minnow. 

The  Chub,  or  Chevin,  is,  like  the  perch, 
a very  bold  biter ; and  will  rise  eagerly  at  a 
natural  or  artificial  fly.  They  spawn  in  June, 
or  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  at  which  time 
they  are  easily  caught  by  a fly,  a beetle  with 
his  legs  and  wings  cut  off',  or  still  more  suc- 
cessfully by  a large  snail.  When  they  are 
fished  for  at  mid-water,  or  at  bottom,  a float 
should  be  marie  use  of;  when  at  top,  it  is 
customary  to  dib  for  Ihem,  or  to  use  a fly,  as 
if  a trout  were  the  angler’s  object.  Strong 
tackle  is  also  requisite,  as  they  ore  a heavy 
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fish,  and  uRtuilIy  rcqniro  a landinp-nct  to  pull 
them  out.  Their  average  length  ih  from  ten 
to  fourteen  inches.  This  fish  is  the  squalus 
of  Varro,  and  very  common  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Dace,  Dart,  or  Dare,  are  a very  active  and 
cautious  fish,  and  rise  to  a fly,  either  real  or 
artificial.  It  is  necessary  in  angling  for  them 
to  remain  in  concealment  as  much  as  possible. 
They  spawn  in  February  and  March,  and  they 
are  but  inferior  in  point  of  flavour.  They 
frequent  gravelly,  clayey,  and  sandy  bottoms, 
leaves  of  the  water-lily,  and  doep  holes,  if 
well  shaded.  In  sultry  weather  they  are  fre- 
quently caught  in  the  shallows ; and  during 
that  period  are  best  taken  with  grasshoppers 
or  gentles.  In  fishing  at  the  bottom  for  roach 
or  dace,  which  are  similar  in  their  haunts  and 
disposition,  bread,  soaked  in  water  and  knead- 
ed to  a good  consistency,  and,  then  made  up 
together  with  bran  into  round  balls,  and 
thrown  into  the  plnce  where  it  is  proposed  to 
angle,  will  be  found  very  serviceable,  but 
must  always  be  thrown  up  the  stream.  There 
is  a moile  of  intoxicating  dace,  and  by  this 
means  rendering  them  an  easy  prey ; but  this 
is  no  part  of  the  real  angler’s  sport.  The 
Thames  is  well  known  to  abound  in  dace ; 
and  the  graining  of  the  Mersey  is  thought  to 
be  a variety  of  the  same  species. 

The  Eel  is  rarely  angled  for,  but  it  is  usu- 
ally caught  by  the  process  of  sniggling  or 
bobbing  with  night-lines,  &c.  Being  fond 
of  quiet  in  tho  day-time,  all  who  eocpect  much 
Bjiort  in  eel-fishing  must  devote  their  even- 
ings, and  even  whole  nights,  to  the  pursuit 
The  method  of  sniggling  for  eels  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Take  a common  needle,  attached  in 
the  middle  by  fine  waxed  twine  to  a pack- 
thread line,  or  a strong,  small  hook  fixed  to 
this  kind  of  line  ; place  a large  lob-worm,  by 
tho  head  end,  on  your  needle  or  hook,  and 
draw  him  on  to  his  middle;  affix  another 
needle  to  tlie  end  of  a long  stick,  and  guide 
our  bait  with  it  into  any  of  the  known 
aunts  of  the  fish,  between  mill-boards,  or 
into  clefts  of  banks  or  holes,  holding  the  line 
in  your  hand  ; now  give  the  eel  time  to  gorge 
the  bait,  and  then,  by  a sharp  twitch,  fix  the 
neeflle  across  his  throat,  or  the  hook  into  liis 
body ; tire  him  well,  and  your  triumph  is  cer- 
tain. Although  this  is  not  strictly  a method 
of  angling,  the  lovers  of  that  sport  will  find 
it  so  successful  a mode  of  diyersifying  their 
pursuits,  where  eels  are  common,  that  the 
present  appeared  the  most  convenient  place 
to  insert  it.  Bobbing  is  a Tough  species  of 
angling.  The  best  method  is  to  provide  your- 
self with  a considerable  number  of  good-sized 
worms,  and  string  them  from  head  to  tail,  by 
a needle,  on  fine  strong  twine,  viz.,  to  the 
amount  of  a pound  or  a pouiul  and  a half  in 
weight.  Wind  them  round  a card  into  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  links,  and  secure  tho  two 
•ode  of  each  'ink  by  thread*  Now  tie  a 


strong  cord  to  the  bundle  of  string  worms, 
about  a foot  from  which  put  on  a lioivd 
plummet,  and  angle  with  a line  from  two  to 
three  feet  lung,  attached  to  a stout  taiiering 
pole.  Eels,  and  perhaps  pike,  are  found  in 
no  part  of  Great  Britain  in  such  numbers  or 
variety  os  in  the  marshy  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln.  Of  two  rivers  of 
the  latter,  it  is  said,  in  an  old  proverb — 

**  Ankhom  eel,  and  Withnm  pike. 

Id  all  England  is  uoue  like.” 

And  a considerable  district  of  the  former  is 
supposed  to  have  been  called  after  the  fish  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  the  Isle  of  Ely ; 
from  which,  says  Fuller,  the  courts  of  the 
kings  of  England  were  anciently  supplied 
with  eels.  ITie  silver  eel  is  the  finest,  and  is 
very  common  in  Scotland. 

The  manner  in  which  this  fish  is  propa- 
gated has  long  been  a matter  of  dispute. 
They  have  neither  spawn,  melt,  nor  known 
organs  of  generation.  Walton  gravely  argues 
for  their  being  bred  of  corruption,  “ as  some 
kind  of  bees  and  wasps  are others  strongly 
contend  for  their  being  viviparous.  It  is  a 
subject,  indeed,  upon  which  qpturalists  have 
no  certain  information.  Eels  bite  in  a shower, 
and  in  windy,  gloomy  weather,  at  the  lob  and 
garden  worm,  designed  for  other  fish,  parti- 
cularly trout  Unlike  other  fish,  they  are’ 
never  out  of  season.  They  are  a very  greedy 
fish  ; and  if  you  wish  to  angle  for  them  in 
the  ordinary  way,  they  will  take  a lamprey, 
wasp,  grubs,  minnows,  &c. ; but  particularly  I 
the  first. 

The  Pinnock,  or  Hirling,  is  a species  of 
sea-trout,  which  usually  attains  the  length  of 
from  nine  to  fourteen  inches,  and  is  princi- 
pally known  In  Scotland  ; th»  whirling,  ano- 
ther species,  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  long.  They  will  both  rise  equally  at 
an  artificial  fly,  but  require  generally  a more 
showy  one  than  the  common  trout. 

The  Grayling,  or  Umber,  spawns  in  May, 
and  is  in  the  best  condition  in  November. 
They  will  greedily  take  all  the  baits  that  a 
trout  does,  and  frequent  the  same  streams. 
They  are  said  to  have  the  fragrant  smell  of 
the  plant  thymallus.  Their  average  length, 
is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  ; and  tliey 
must  be  angled  for  with  very  fine  tackle,  as 
they  are  a remarkably  timid  fish.  When 
hooked,  they  must  also  be  cautiously  worked, 
as  the  hold  in  their  mouth  easily  gives  way; 
but  they  will  speedily  return  to  the  bait.  It  is 
fine  eating;  unknown  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

The  Gitdgeon  is  a fish  in  some  request, 
both  for  its  flavour  and  the  sport  it  afloitls  to 
the  inexperienced  angler.  It  Is  very  simple, 
and  is  allured  with  ^most  any  kind  of  hart. 
It  spawns  two  or  three  times  during  the  year, 
is  generally  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  anil 
fond  of  gentle  streams  with  a gravelly  bottom. 
In  angling  for  gudgeon,  the  bottom  should 
be  previously  stirred  ' p us  this  rouses  Iheia 
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troin  A Rtatu  of  inactivity,  and  collects  them 
in  shuuls  together.  Some  anglers  use  two  or 
th  n-e  hooks  in  gudgeon-fishing.  A float  is 
always  used,  but  the  fish  should  not  be  struck 
on  the  first  motion  of  it;  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  nibble  the  bait  before  they  swallow 
It.  It  frequently  happens  that,  in  angling 
for  gudgeons,  perch  are  caught. 

The  L mch,  or  Groundling,  sheds  its  spawn 
in  April,  and  remains  in  the  gravel;  where 
they  are  usually  caught  with  a small  red 
worm.  They  are  principally  found  in  the 
north  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  streams  of 
the  mountainous  parts.  They  are  about  three 
inches  in  length ; and  their  flesh  is  pleasant 
and  wholesome.  Tliis  fish  is  recommended 
by  Gesner,  and  other  learned  physicians,  as 
very  nourishing  and  extremely  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  stomach  of  sick  persons. 

Thu  Minnow,  or  Minim,  one  of  the  small- 
•st  river  fish,  seldom  exceeds  two  inches  in 
length.  They  spawn  generally  about  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  swim  together  in 
shoals,  in  shallow  waters,  where  they  are  very 
free  and  bold  in  biting.  They  serve  also  as 
excellent  baits  ^for  pike,  trout,  chub,  perch, 
and  many  other  fish,  which  prey  upon  them 
and  devour  them  greedily. 

The  Par,  or  Samlet — Perch — Pike — Pope 
— Roach,  and  Rud. 

The  Par,  or  Samlet,  is  a fish  that  is  known 
by  different  names  in  diflerent  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  river  Wye  it  is  usually  called 
a skirling;  in  Yorkshire,  a brandling;  in 
Northumberland,  a rack-rider;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Kngland,  a fingering,  fiom  the  resem- 
blance of  its  spotted  stream  to  the  human 
fingers.  Par,  os  samlet,  is  its  Scottish  name, 
and  in  that  part  of  Britain  it  is  best  known. 
Some  have  affirmed,  that  it  is  the  blended 
spawn  of  the  trout  and  salmon.  This  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
usually  frequenting  the  same  haunts  with  the 
salmon  and  sea-trout,  and  their  being  forked 
in  their  tail  like  the  former. 

The  Perch  is  a very  bold  biting  fish,  and 
iifl'ords  excellent  amusement  to  the  angler. 
He  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his 
colours,  and  by  a large  erection  on  his  back, 
strongly  armed  with  stifif  and  sharp  bristles, 
which  he  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure. 
Defended  by  this  natural  excrescence,  he  bids 
defiance  to  the  attacks  of  the  ravenous  and 
enormous  pike,  and  will  even  dare  to  attack 
one  of  his  own  species.  Perch  spawn  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  measure  from 
eight  to  fourteen  inches.  In  fishing  for  perch 
with  a minnow,  or  brandling,  the  hook  sboiild 
be  run  through  the  back  fin  of  the  bait,  which 
must  hang  about  six  inches  from  the  ground. 
A large  cork  float  sluudd  be  attached  to  the 
line,  which  should  be  loaded  about  nine  inches 
from  the  hook.  It  mu- 1 be  observed  that  they 
invariably  refuse  a fly. 


The  Pike,  Luce,  or  Jack,  is  a fish  of  enor- 
mous siso,  and  the  greatest  voracity ; indeed, 
so  notorious  is  he  for  the  latter  quality,  as  to 
have  gained  the  appellation  of  the  fresh-water 
shark.  They  are  also  great  breeders.  Ac- 
cording to  a common  but  fallacious  account, 
they  were  originally  brought  to  England  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  were  cer- 
tainly at  that  time  considered  as  great  rarities. 
Their  usual  time  of  spawning  is  about  March, 
in  extremely  shallow  waters.  Tlie  finest  pike 
are  those  which  feed  in  clear  rivers  ; those  of 
fens  or  meres  being  of  very  inferior  quality. 
They  grow  to  a vast  size  in  these  last-men- 
tioned places,  where  they  feed  principally  on 
frogs,  and  such-like  nutriment  They  are 
reckoned  to  be  the  most  remarkable  for  lon- 
gevity of  all  fresh-water  fish ; are  solitary  and 
melancholy  in  their  habits,  generally  swim- 
ming  by  themselves,  and  remaining  alone  in 
their  haunts,  until  compelled  by  hunger  to 
roam  in  quest  of  food.  A high  wind,  or  a 
dark,  cloudy  day,  promises  the  best  sport  in 
angling  for  this  fish;  os  their  appetite  is 
keener  at  those  periods. 

There  are  three  modes  of  catching  pike . 
by  the  ledger,  the  trolling,  or  walking  bait, 
and  the  trimmer.  The  ledger  is  a bait  tixerl 
by  a stick  driven  into  the  ground,  in  one  par- 
ticular spot,  or  the  angler’s  rod  may  be  so 
secured ; a live  bait  is  attached  to  the  hook, 
such  as  dace,  gudgeon,  or  roach;  and,  if  a 
frog  is  made  use  of,  the  largest  and  yellowest 
will  be  found  the  most  tempting.  Sufficient 
line  must  be  left  free  to  allow  the  pike  to 
carry  the  bait  to  his  haunts.  When  fish  are 
used  as  baits,  the  hook  must  be  securely 
struck  through  the  upfier  lip;  and  the  lino 
should  be  between  twelve  and  fourteen  yards 
in  length.  If  a frog  should  be  made  use  of 
for  a bait,  the  arming  wire  of  the  hook  should 
be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the  side, 
and  the  hinder  leg  of  one  side  should  be  fas- 
tened to  it  with  strong  silk.  The  second 
method,  or  trolling  for  pike,  is  the  most  ge- 
neral, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  divert- 
ing way  of  catching  them.  There  are  several 
small  rings,  which  are  fixed  to  each  joint 
of  the  trolling-rod  ; and  on  the  bottom  and 
thickest  joint  a reel  is  placed.  To  this  reel 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  line,  acetirding  to 
the  option  of  the  angler,  are  not  uncommonly 
attached  ; the  line  passes  through  each  ring 
of  the  rod,  and  is  then  joined  to  the  gymp, 
or  wire,  to  which  the  hook,  or  hooks,  are  sus- 
pended. Two  la,;jge  hooks  are  use<l,  about 
the  size  adapted  to  perch-fishing,  which  are 
placed  back  to  hack.  There  is  also  a little 
chain,  which  hangs  between  the  two  hooks, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  chain  is  a leaden  plum- 
met, sewn,  or  fastened  in  some  secure  way, 
into  the  mouth  of  a dead  fish,  ond  the  hooks 
are  left  exposed  on  the  outside.  The  bait, 
when  it  is  thus  fastened,  is  constantly  moved 
about  in  the  water ; that,  by  the  confinuance 
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•nd  variety  «»f  its  irKJvementS  (being  some- 
tinies  raised,  and  sometimes  kept  sinking), 
now  going  with  the  stream,  now  against  it, 
the  rt'semblance  to  life  may  appear  more 
striking  and  probable.  The  pike,  if  he  be 
near,  no  sooner  perceives  this  bait,  than  he 
immediately  darts  at  it  with  velocity,  suppos* 
ing  it  to  be  a living  fish,  and  drags  it  with 
him  to  his  hole,  where,  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  he  voraciously  devours  it,  and  im- 
plants the  two  hooks  in  his  body.  When  ho 
IS  thus  secured,  you  must  allow  him  ample 
time  to  futigue  and  weary  himself,  then  drag 
him  slowly  and  carefully  to  shore,  and  land 
him  with  your  net,  being  cautious  of  his 
bite. 

The  third  mode  by  which  pike  are  occa- 
sionally caught,  is  by  the  trimmer,  a small 
wooden  cylinder,  round  which,  about  the 
middle,  in  a small  diameter,  twenty  or  thirty 
yanls  of  strong  platted  silk,  or  packthread, 
are  wound.  A yard,  or  perhaps  more,  as  oc- 
casion suits,  is  suffered  to  hang  down  in  the 
water,  tieil  to  the  armed  wire  of  a hook,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  baited  with  a 
living  fish,  commonly  a roach.  The  trimmer 
is  now  permitted  to  go  wherever  the  current 
drives  it.  and  the  angler  silently  follows,  until 
a fish  has  poached  the  bait,  when  he  comes 
up  and  secures  his  prey,  and  retires  with  it  to 
the  reeds,  near  the  shore.  Whatever  fish  are 
mode  use  of  in  catching  pike,  they  should  be 
fresh,  and  preserved  in  a tin  kettle,  the  water 
of  which,  if  changed  frequently,  will  consi- 
derahly  improve  them. 

It  may  he  noted  in  this  place,  that  pike  are 
denominated  jack  until  they  have  attained 
the  length  of  twentj'-four  incites  : their  usual 
haunts  are  shady,  still,  unfrequented  waters, 
near  which  are  dark,  overhanging  boughs, 
and  abundance  of  weeds  ; they  are  also  to  be 
met  with  in  standing  waters  or  ditches,  which 
are  partly  overspread  with  that  green,  slimy 
substance,  which  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  duck-weed.  In  such  places  he  is  sometimes 
discovered  at  the  top,  and  occasionally  in  the 
middle  of  the  water ; but  in  cold  weather  he 
is  almost  always  at  the  bottom. 

The  Pope,  or  Ruff,  is  a fish  very  similar 
in  its  iiaturo  and  appearance  to  the  perch ; 
and  is  frequently  caught  when  fishing  for  the 
latter.  They  spawn  in  March  and  April,  and 
ttre  taken  with  a brandling,  gentles,  or  caddjs. 
They  are  extremely  voracious  in  their  dispo- 
sition, and  will  devour  a minnow,  which  is 
almost  as  big  as  themselves.  In  their  favourite 
haunts  of  gentle,  deep  streams,  overhung  by 
trees,  they  swim  in  shoals  together;  and  you 
may  fish  for  them  either  at  the  top  or  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  as  they  are  known  to 
bite  in  almost  any  weather,  and  in  any  situa- 
tion. Their  average  length  is  from  six  to 
seven  inches. 

Rudch  .are  frecinently  taken  with  flies  under 
vater.  They  will  bite  at  all  the  baits  which 


are  prepared  for  chub  or  dace,  and  are  consi- 
dered  a simple  and  foolish  fish.  They  spawn 
in  May,  and  turn  red  when  boiled.  The 
compactness  of  their  flesh  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb — “ Sound  as  a roach.”  The  roach 
haunts  shallow  and  gentle  streams,  and  the 
mouths  of  small  streams  which  run  into 
larger  ones.  In  angling  for  roach,  the  tackle 
must  be  strong,  and  the  float  large  and  well 
leaded. 

The  Rud,  or  Fintcale,  is  a very  scarce 
fish,  found  only  in  the  river  Cherwell,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  a few  of  the  lakes  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  It  sheds  its  spawn  in 
April,  will  take  all  kinds  of  worms,  and  will 
rise  at  an  artificial  float  Its  colour  is  a 
kind  of  yellowish  brown,  and  its  average 
length  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches. 

Salmon — Smelts — Stickleback — and  Tench. 

Salmon  are  accustomed  to  quit  the  fresh 
waters,  and  retire  into  the  sea  at  the  a;)- 
proach  of  winter,  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  April,  they  usually  leave  for  rivers  ; 
but  the  Wye  and  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire, 
and  the  Exe,  in  Devonshire,  • have  them  in 
season  during  the  six  wintry  months.  The 
finest  species  are  caught  in  the  Exe,  Thames, 
and  Tamar;  but  not  so  abundantly  as  in 
many  other  places.  Salmon  prefer  more 
chilly  streams,  and  are  consequently  found 
in  greater  numbers  northward,  in  the  rivers 
of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Tweed,  the 
Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Tay.  In  the  latter, 
they  occasionally  are  found  of  the  weight  of 
70  pounds ; and  in  the  Tweed  and  Clyde  of 
about  50  or  60  pounds  weight  They  ap 
pear  some  time  in  the  rivers  before  they  are 
in  a healthy  state ; and  the  best  season  for 
the  angler  to  commence  his  operations,  is,  in 
the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  or  the  early 
part  of  June.  The  usual  time  for  the  salmon 
to  deposit  their  spawn,  is  from  the  1 st  of 
September  to  the  latter  end  of  October,  when 
they  grow  very  sickly  both  in  appearance  and 
flavour.  Previous  to  this,  they  generally  retiiw 
to  brooks  which  branch  out  irregularly  from 
the  main  river,  or  remain  in  shallows,  where 
they  sometimes  are  scarcely  covered  with 
water.  Here  they  fabricate  a kind  ol  trough, 
in  the  gravel,  as  a depository  for  the  eggs  of 
the  female,  over  which  the  male  sheds  a fltiid 
of  a white  appearance.  On  the  completion 
of  this  task,  the  male  and  female  unite  to 
cover  the  whole  with  gravel,  and  conceal  it 
with  the  greatest  industry.  The  male  is  so 
diligent  in  accomplishing  his  share  of  the 
formation  and  subsequent  concealment  of 
the  trough,  that  he  frequently  fatigues  himself 
to  death ; and  is  always  much  longer  in  re- 
covering his  original  state  of  health  than  the 
female. 

The  vivification  of  the  secreted  spawn 
usnally  occurs  about  the  comniencuinent  of 
.^‘^tl.  When  the  sun  has  acquired  sufficient 
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strength  to  warm  the  bottom  parts  of  the 
shoals  in  which  it  is  deposited.  It  takes 
place  with  considerable  rapidity ; and,  when 
the  shoals  are  swelled  by  the  sprinj^  floods, 
•the  younp  fry  intuitively  (or,  probably,  from 
an  inability  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
torrents)  hurry  downward  to  the  sea.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  generally  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  they  return  to 
the  same  rivers  which  they  left  in  the  spring, 
and  continue . until  the  commencement  df 
December,  when  they  re-visit  the  sea ; and 
upon  their  return  to  the  fresh  waters  after 
their  lost  emigration,  they  attain  the  size, 
appearance,  and  flavour  of  genuine  salmon. 
It  appears,  that  these  fish  ate  forced  from 
their  salt  water  residence  by  an  insect,  which 
adheres  closely  to  their  body  (called  by  fish- 
ermen, the  sea-louse,)  and  which  gradually 
drops  off  on  their  return  to  the  rivers.  It  is, 
also,  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  they  rarely 
or  never  forsake  their  parent  streams.  From 
this  period,  salmon  are  subject  to  u gradual 
decline  of  their  strength,  health  and  appear- 
ance ; their  heads  grow  very  largo : their 
skin  acquires  a dirty  colour,  widely  different 
lioin  the  silvery  appearance  which  pervailed 
them  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  rivers; 
their  flesh  is  louse  and  insipid ; their  scales 
look  as  if  they  had  been  almost  rubbed  off ; 
and  their  gills  are  dreadfully  infested  by  the 
lionea  solmonea.  In  this  state  they  ore  called 
shotteii  salmon.  On  their  departure  for 
the  sea,  their  debility  is  so  excessive,  that 
they  make  frequent  stops,  in  still  waters 
during  their  passage,  and  are  a longtime  in 
reaching  the  object  of  their  destination.  The 
male  shoots  out  a gristly  excrescence  from 
the  lower  jaw,  which  sometimes  penetrates 
through  the  up^ier,  aud  resembles  the  beak 
of  a binl. 

Srdmon  are  greatly  delighted  with  rivers 
which  take  their  rise  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  a deep  gravelly  bottom,  which  is 
totally  clear  of  any  kind  of  slime  or  filth,  that 
may  impregnate  the  water,  and  sidly  its 
crystal  clearness.  They  also  uniformly  avoid 
streams  which  flow  upon  ore,  or  among  cal- 
careous formations  of  any  kind.  In  summer, 
wliere  the  warmth  is  most  intense,  they  oc- 
cusiunally  seek  the  shelter  of  trees  and  other 
shiubs,  nut  rarely  continue  long  under  their 
piotection.  They  appear  remarkably  sen- 
sible of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather;  and 
are  fiequently  observed  to  leap  about,  as  if 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  an  approaching 
shower.  To  thunder  storms,  however,  they 
have  a great  antipathy ; every  peal  appears 
to  affect  them,  and  induces  them  to  seek  a 
closer  shelter  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers. — 
Duririg  their  residence  in  fresh  water,  it  is  a 
well-authenticated  circumstance,  that  they 
always  lie  with  their  heads  pointing  up  the 
river;  aud  never  swim  down  the  stream, 
unless  during  the  period  of  their  emigruttuu 


to  the  sea,  or  when  their  position  is  molesti-d. 
This  “ dainty  and  wholesome  fish,”  says 
old  Fuller,  “ is  a double  riddle  in  nature: — 
first,  for  its  strange  leaping,  or  flying  rather, 
so  that  some  will  have  them  termed  salmons 
ft  saliendo.  Being  both  bow  and  arrow,  it 
will  shout  itself  out  of  the  water  an  incredible 
height  and  length;  secondly  for  its  invisible 
feeding,  no  man  alive  having  ever  found  any 
meat  in  the  maw  thereof.”  Some  few  in- 
stances, however,  have  been  related,  of  sprats, 
and  other  small  fish,  having  been  discovered 
in  their  stomachs  during  their  residence  in 
the  sea,  or  when  they  have  been  caught  on 
the  friths  or  headlands.  The  salmon  leap  is, 
indeed,  an  extraordinary  exertion.  Erecting 
themselves  on  their  fins,  as  if  to  survey  the 
obstacle  before  them  fully,  these  fish  will 
crowd  to  the  bottom  of  a fall  of  10  or  12 
feet  perpendicular,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  first  flood  or  flush  of  water  that  will 
assist  them,  they  spring  up  the  precipice  with 
the  greatest  confidence;  aud  though  fre- 
quently unsuccessful  in  a first  attempt,  they 
renew  it  with  ardour,  until  they  have  reached 
the  summit.  There  is  a cataract  in  Scotland 
on  the  river  Erich,  called  the  Keith,  of  13 
feet  fall,  where  the  ■w'hole  stream  enters 
through  a cleft  of  a few  feet  broad,  which 
the  salmon  uniformly  leap. 

Having  thus  briefly  premised  the  general 
character,  size,  haunts,  &c.  of  the  salmon,  we 
must  proceed  to  the  artifices  best  adapted  for 
his  caj)ture. — The  primary  and  most  import- 
ant articles  with  which  the  angler  for  salmon 
should  be  provided  are  rods,  reels,  and  artifi- 
cial flier  a bait  to  which  the  salmon  is  much 
attached  The  length  of  the  rod  should  be 
from  17  fo  20  feet,  which,  however,  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  breadth  and  gene- 
ral size  of  the  river  in  which  the  angler  pur- 
sues his  operations.  The  reel,  which,  on 
these  occasious,  forms  the  most  material  ap- 
pendage to  the  rod,  is  made  of  brass : it 
shoidd  be  constructed  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
and  capable  of  the  swiftest  circumvolutions. 
The  line,  which  is  fastened  to  the  reel,  may 
be  composed  either  of  strong  silk  or  twisted 
horse-hair,  gradually  diminishing  at  the  top, 
and  having  a loop  at  the  end  of  the  wheel, 
and  another  at  the  cast  lines,  to  fasten  them 
to  each  other.  Let  this  cast  line  be  veiy  care- 
fully twisted  with  the  fingers,  and  shorter 
than  the  rod,  so  that  none  of  the  knots  may 
come  within  the  top  ring ; sixteen  to  twenty 
horse  hairs  may  be  used  in  the  upper  links, 
but  they  must  be  diminished  toward^the  hook, 
where  they  are  best  made  of  three  small, 
round,  twisted  silk-worm  guts,  or  a few  strong 
horse  hairs.  The  artificial  flies  should  Iw 
generally  of  large  dimensions,  and  of  a gaudy 
and  glittering  colour.  The  materials  that 
compo.se  them  are  hairs,  furs,  and  wools,  of 
every  variety  that  can  be  collected,  mingled 
witli  the  tail  feathers  of  oocks  and  game,  and 
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•Bcurcd  together  hy  plated  wire,  or  gold  and 
ailrer  thread,  niarlnng  silk,  shoemakers’  wax, 
bees’  wax,  Skc.  Their  wings  may  bo  made  of 
the  feathers  of  domestic  fowls,  or  any  others 
of  a showy  colour.  Imitate  principally  the 
natural  flies  that  will  be  recommended  here- 
after ; but  you  may  safely  indulge  your  fancy, 
rather  than  depart  without  a bite : for  many 
anglers  succeerl  with  the  most  monstrous  and 
cajmcious  baits  of  this  kind.  A raw  cockle, 
or  muscle,  taken  out  of  the  shell,  prawns,  and 
minnows  have  also  been  recommended  as 
salmon  bait.  The  mode  of  angling  with 
these  is  to  drop  the  line,  which  most  be 
totally  unencumbered  with  shot,  into  some 
shallow  which  approximates  to  the  edge  of  a 
hole  of  considerable  depth,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion to  sufflir  it  to  be  carried  in  by  the  current. 
The  noviciate  in  angling  will,  at  first,  expe- 
rience considerable  difficulty  in  throwing  his 
line  to  any  great  extent.  For  this  we  can 
give  no  recipe,  but  a most  inflexible  determi- 
natiou  to  proceed,  and  the  most  consummate 
patience  in  disappointment.  It  should  always 
be  thrown  across  the  river,  and  on  the  ofl-sido 
from  the  spot  where  you  expect  the  fish  to 
rise.  Wlien  you  imagine  that  the  salmon 
has  l)een  stnick,  be  cautious  in  giving  him 
time  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  poach  his 
bait,  that  is,  to  swallow  it  firmly  and  securely. 
After  this,  fix  the  hook  firmly  in  him  by  a 
gentle  twitch.  On  the  first  sensation  of  this 
pain,  the  salmon  will  plunge  and  spring  with 
great  violence,  and  use  every  endeavour  of 
strength  and  cunning  to  effect  his  escapie. 
He  will  then,  perhaps,  run  away  with  a con- 
siderable len^h  of  line,  which  is  to  b«  kept 
in  u gently  relaxed  situation,  so  that  h may 
always  yield  with  facility  to  his  obstinate 
resistance : nor  can  you  give  him  too  much 
line,  if  you  do  but  clear  it  of  weeds  and  in- 
cumbrances. If  he  now  become  sullen  and 
quiet  in  the  water,  rouse  him  gently  by  fling- 
ing in  a few  stones ; and  when  he  once  more 
commences  resistance,  do  not  be  too  eager  in 
checking  his  career,  but  let  him  gradually 
exhaust  himself  of  his  strength  ; follow  him 
down  the  stream,  or  allow  him  to  cross  it ; 
while,  at  every  opportunity,  you  keep  winding 
up  your  line,  until  you  approach  him  in  this 
wearied  state,  and  take  him  softly  by  the  gills 
out  of  the  water. 

The  salmon  peal  may  be  caught  in  the 
same  manner:  he  is  smaller  than  the  salmon, 
and  seldom  exceeds  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length.  Before  we  coi'.clude  this  account 
of  Uie  salmon,  we  may  remark,  that  a fresh 
wind  after  a flood,  and  when  the  sun  shines 
watery,  is  the  best  weather  for  catching  them 
— or  when  the  water  is  slightly  urged  by  the 
tide ; but  it  must  not  be  thick  or  muddy. 

Smelts  are  more  properly  a sea-fish,  and 
not  often  caught  with  a ro<l  and  line  in  rivers; 
but,  when  this  is  attempted,  they  rise  to  any 
<'iece  of  sniallet  fish  on  a Paternoster  line,  or 


one  that  is  armed  with  many  hooks,  at  a 
smtdl  distance  from  each  other.  A remark- 
able abundance  of  smelts  occurred  in  the 
Thames,  in  the  year  1720,  at  which  time 
women  and  children  lined  the  banks  to  angle 
for  them,  between  London  and  Greenwich. 

The  Stickleback  is  a small  prickly  fish, 
that  serves  well  as  baits  when  the  prickles 
are  cut  off.  It  spawns  in  May,  on  aquatic 
plants,  and  is  found  in  rivers,  ponds,  and 
ditches.  Trout  and  pike  will  rise  eagerly  at 
them ; and  this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which 
they  are  caught. 

Tench,  like  the  carp,  are  generally  consi- 
dered pond  fish,  although  they  have  been 
frequently  caught  in  the  river  Stour.  They 
shed  their  spawn  about  the  commencement 
of  July,  and  are  in  season  from  September  to 
the  latter  end  of  May..  They  will  bite  very 
freely  during  the  sultry  months.  Their  haunts 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  carj),  except  that 
they  frequent  the  foulest  and  muddiest  la)i- 
toms,  where  they  may  shelter  themselves 
among  an  infinite  quantity  of  reeds ; hence 
you  must  angle  for  them  very  near  the  bot- 
tom, and  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  gorge 
the  bait.  Use  strong  tackle,  and  a goose- 
quill  float  without  a cork.  The  general  length 
of  the  tench  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches; 
though  some  have  been  occasionally  caught 
which  weighed  upwards  of  ten  pounds ; such 
occurrences,  however,  are  very  rare. 

Trout. — Trout  is  consider^  as  one  of  the 
finest  river  fish  that  this  country  can  produce. 
Its  colours  are  beuutitully  varied  at  difietenl 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  according  to  tho 
nvere  it  frequents. 

They  abound  in  the  generality  of  our 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  aru  usually 
angled  for  with  an  artificial  fly.  Tlveir  weight 
also  difters  from  half  a pound  to  three;  some 
few  have  been  caught  which  weighed  up- 
wards of  four  pounds.  Trout  are  extremely 
vuriicious ; and,  by  their  activity  and  eager- 
ness, atibrd  famous  rliversion  to  the  angler. 
They  are  remarkable  for  coining  to  their  size 
quicker  than  any  other  fish,  though  they  fat- 
ten slow  ; as  also  for  being  very  short-livetl. 
They  die  when  taken  out  of  water  soonei 
than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Previous  to  their  spawning,  they  are  observed 
to  force  a passage  through  weirs  and  fioutL 
gates  against  the  stream  ; and  how  they  urs 
enabled  to  overcome  some  of  these  ini|>vdi- 
ments  is  a subject  of  much  conjecture.  Their 
general  time  of  shedding  their  spawn  is  about 
October  or  November:  in  some  rivers,  liow- 
ever,  it  is  much  sooner,  in  others  later.  They 
ore  also  met  with  in  eddies,  where  they  n>- 
main  concealed  from  observation  behind  * 
stone,  or  tog,  or  a bank  that  projects  into  tbs 
stream  : during  the  latter  part  of  the  summei^ 
they  are  frequently  caught  in  a mill-tail,  an4 
sometimes  under  the  hollow  of  a bank,  or  tiha 
roots  of  a tree. 
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In  anfifting  for  trout,  thCTO  are  raanj  thing* 
worthy  of  particular  observation : — Ist,  That 
(he  day,  on  which  the  sport  is  undertaken,  be 
a little  wind^,  or  partially  overcast ; and  the 
south  wind  is  superior  to  all  others,  if  it  do 
not  too  much  disturb  your  tackle.  2nd.  The 
siiortvtnan  should  remain  as  Car  os  possible 
from  the  stream,  fish  it  downwards,  the  line 
never  touching  the  water,  as  the  agitation 
proceeding  from  the  fall  might  disturb  the 
fish,  and  preclude  all  possibility  of  caphiring 
them.  3rd.  Clear  streams  are  famous  for 
sport ; and  in  fishing  in  them,  a small  fly 
with  slender  wings  must  be  attached  tp  the 
hook.  When  the  water  is  thick,  and  the 
sight  more  imperfect  from  this  disadvantage, 
a larger  species  of  bait  must  of  necessity  be 
used.  4th.  The  line  should,  on  an  average, 
be  about  twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  unless  in 
cases  of  emergency,  when  the  number  and 
variety  of  trees  exclude  the  probability  of  a 
successful  throw,  if  at  any  distance.  £th. 
Let  the  fly  be  made  to  suit  the  season.  After 
a shower,  when  the  water  becomes  of  a brown 
apiiearance,  the  most  killing  bait  is  the 
orange-fly ; in  a clear  day,  the  light-coloured 
fly ; and,  on  a gloomy  day,^  in  overshadowed 
streams,  a dark  fly.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  angler,  particularly  in  fly- 
fishing for  trout,  cannot  be  too  quick  in  per- 
ception, or  too  active  in  striking  on  the  first 
rise  of  the  fish. 

The  trout  may  bo  caught  at  the  top,  the 
middle,  or  the  bottom  of  the  water.  In  an- 
gling for  him  at  the  top,  with  a natural  fly, 
use  the  green-drake  and  the  ^tone-fly ; but 
these  two  only  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  mode  of  fishing  in  this  way 
is  called  dipping,  and  is  thus  {lerformed  ; — 
If  there  be  little  or  no  wind  to  disturb  your 
tackle  and  agitate  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
make  use  of  a line  half  the  length  of  the  rod. 
If  there  be  a wind,  increase  the  length  of  the 
line  by  one  half.  Let  the  line  fly  up  or  down 
the  river,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind  ; and  when  you  are  aware  of  the  rise  of 
a fish,  guide  the  fly  over  him,  as  in  case  of 
striking  him,  you  have  no  length  of  lino 
with  which  to  weaiy  him  : the  capture  must 
be  eflected  by  main  force ; and  if  the  tackle 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  struggles 
of  the  fish,  the  angler,  after  a short  contest, 
may  insure  himself  a triumph.  Trout-angling 
at  mid-water  is  eflected  by  means  of  a s-mall 
minnow,  or  with  a caddis-gnib,  or  any  other 
species  of  worm.  In  angling  with  a minnow, 
the  moderately-sized  and  whitest  ones  will  be 
found  to, be  the  most  killing  bait.  It  should 
be  placed  upon  a large  hook,  to  enable  it  to 
turn  about  when  drawn  against  the  stream ; 
cuusequentlv  the  hook  should  be  inserted  in 


the  mouth,  and  drawn  out  of  the  gflls,  <», 
perhaps,  three  or  four  inches  beyond  it  would 
be  necessary.  It  should  be  again  drawn 
through  the  month  with  the  point  to  the  tail 
of  the  minnow ; this  finished,  the  hook  and 
bait  should  be  tied  neatly  together,  b)r  which 
means  the  evolutions  of  the  bait  will  be  more 
^ectually,  and  at  the  same  time  more  natur- 
ally, performed.  The  slock  of  the  line  should 
then  be  pulled  bock,  so  that  the  body  shall 
be  nearly  straight  on  the  hook.  If  the  min- 
now do  not  turn  nimbly  enough  for  yovr  pur- 
pose, let  the  bait  be  moved  a little  to  tlie 
right  or  to  the  left,  ns  occasion  shall  direct ; 
which  process,  by  inlaying  the  orifice  made 
in  the  body  of  the  minnow,  will  greatly  facili- 
tate its  movements.  Some  have  preferred 
the  loach,  as  a bait,  to  the  minnow ; by  those 
who  are  nice  in  these  matters,  the  same  ]we- 
cautions  in  attaching  it  should  be  scrupu- 
lously observed.  In  angling  with  a worm  or 
caddis,  a cork  float  and  the  finest  kind  of 
tackle  must  necessarily  be  made  use  of,  as 
the  success  of  the  young  {iractitioner,  in  this 
enchanting  amusement,  will  greatly  depend 
on  his  choice  of  articles.  In  muddy  waters^ 
the  lob-worm  is  considered  the  best  bait; 
in  clear  streams,  the  brandling : the  first  is 
generally  used  fur  large  trout ; the  second, 
where  smaller  ones  are  expecterL 

There  are  two  methods  of  angling  at  bot- 
tom, either  with  a cork,  or  any  other  kind  of 
float,  or  with  the  hand.  The  best  way  of 
angling  with  the  hand,  is  by  means  of  a 
ground  bait,  and  a long  line,  which  should 
have  no  more  than  one  hair  next  the  hook, 
and  just  above  it  one  small  spot  for  a jihimb  ; 
the  hook  should  be  small,  and  the  brandling 
well  secured,  and  only  one  fastened  on  at  a 
time ; thus  the  worm  must  always  be  kept  in 
motion,  and  drawn  towards  the  person  who  is 
fishing.  The  best  mode  of  angling  at  bot- 
tom, with  a float,  is  with  a c^dis,  which 
may  be  put  upon  the  hook  two  or  three  at  the 
same  time ; the  caddis  is  sometimes  advan- 
tageously joined  to  the  worm,  and  occasion- 
ally even  to  an  artificial  fly,  which  should  b« 
placed  u]>un  the  hook,  so  os  merely  to  cover 
its  points ; the  finest  kind  of  tackle  must  be 
used  in  this  experiment,  and  it  is  generally 
reputed  a very  killing  bait,  for  either  trout  or 
grayling,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is 
moreover  a very  common  method  to  angle 
with  a caddis  at  the  top  of  the  water.  The 
caddis  may  be  easily  imitated  by  forming  the 
head  of  the  insect  of  black  silk,  and  the  body 
of  yellow  chamois  leather.  It  must  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  trout  will  seldom 
or  never  rise  at  a caddis  when  the  stream  is 
iiiipregnated  with  mud. 
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CRUSTACfiOUS  PISIIffil. 


CHAP.  I. 

' THE  DIVISION  OF  SHELL-FISH. 


In  describing  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  a class  of  animals  occur,  that  man 
kind,  from  the  place  of  their  residence,  have  been  content  to  call  fish ; but  that 
naturalists,  from  their  formation,  have  justly  agreed  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name 
Indeed,  the  affinitjf  many  of  this  kind  bear  to  the  insect  tribe,  may  very  well 
plead  for  the  historian  who  ranks  them  rather  as  insects.  However,  the  common 
language  of  a country  must  not  be  slightly  invaded  ; the  names  of  things  may 
remain,  if  the  philosopher  be  careful  to  give  precision  to  our  ideas  of  them. 

There  are  two  classes  of  animals,  therefore,  inhabiting  the  water,  which 
commonly  receive  the  name  of  fishes,  entirely  different  from  those  we  have 
been  describing,  and  also  very  distinct  from  each  otlier.  These  are  divided  by 
naturalists  into  Crustaceous  and  Testaceous  animals;  both,  totally  unlike  fishes 
to  appearance,  seem  to  invert  the  order  of  nature  ; and  as  those  have  their 
bones  on  the  inside,  and  their  muscles  hung  upon  them  for  the  purposes  of  life 
and  motion,  these,  on  the  contrary,  have  all  their  bony  parts  on  the  outside, 
and  all  their  muscles  within.  Not  to  talk  mysteriously — all  who  have  seen  a 
lobster  or  an  oyster  perceive  that  the  shell  in  these  bears  a strong  analogy  to  the 
bones  of  other  animals  ; and  that,  by  these  shells,  the  animal  is  sustained  and 
defended. 

Crustaceous  fish,;  such  as  the  crab  and  the  lobster,  have  a shell  not  quite  of  a 
stony  hardness,  butrather  resembling  a firm  crust,  and  in  some  measure  capable 
of  yielding.  Testaceous  fishes,  such  as  the  oyster  or  cockle,  are  furnished  with 
a shell  of  a stony  hardness ; very  brittle,  and  incapable  of  yielding.  Of  the 
crustaceous  kinds  are  the  Lobster,  the  Crab,  and  the  Tortoise : of  the  testa- 
ceous, that  numerous  tribe  of  Oysters,  Muscles,  Cockles,  and  Sea  Snails,  which 
offer  with  infinite  variety. 

The  crustaceous  tribe  seem  to  hold  the  middle  rank  between  fishes,  properly 
BO  called,  and  those  snail-like  animals  that  receive  the  name  of  testaceous  fishes. 

Their  muscles  are  strong  and  firm,  as  in  the  former ; their  shell  is  self-pro- 
duced, as  among  the  latter.  They  have  motion,  and  hunt  for, food  with  grea( 
avidity,  like  the  former.  They  are  incapable  of  swimming,  but  creep  along  the 
bottom,  like  the  latter : in  short,  they  form  the  link  that  unites  these  classes  that 
seem  so  very  opposite  in  their  natures. 

Of  testaceous  fishes  we  will  speak  hereafter.  As  to  animals  of  the  crustaceous 
kind,  they  are  very  numerous,  their  figure  offers  a hundred  varieties ; but  as  to 
their  nature,  they  are  obviously  divided  into  two  very  distinct  kinds,  differing 
in  their  habits  and  their  conformation.  The  chief  of  one  kind  is  the  Lobster; 
the  chief  of  the  other,  the  Tortoise.  Under  the  Lobster  we  rank  the  Prawn,  the 
Cray  Fish,  the  Shrimp,  the  Sea  Crab,  the  Land  Crab,  and  all  their  varieties. 
Under  the  Sea  Tortoise,  the.  Turtle,  the  Hawkabill  Turtle,  the  Land  TortoiM, 
and  their  numerous  varietieB. 
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CHAP.  II. 

t:RUSTACEOUS  ANIMALS  OF  THE  LOBSTER 

KIND. 

However  different  in  figure  tlie  lobster  and  the  crab  may  seem,  their  manners 
and  conformation  are  nearly  the  same. 

With  all  the  voracious  appetites  of 
Jishes,  they  are  condemned  to  lead  an 
insect  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ; 
and  though  pressed  by  continual  hun- 
ger, tliey  are  often  obliged  to  wait  till 
accident  brings  them  their  prey.  Though 
witliout  any  warmth  in  their  bodies, 
or  even  without  red  blood  circulating 
through  tlieir  veins,  they  are  animals 
wnnderfiilly  voracious.  Whatever  they 
seize  upoti  that  has  life  is  sure  to  perish,  though  never  so  well  ‘defended : they 
even  devour  each  other;  and,  to  increase  our  surprise  still  more,  they  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  said  to  eat  themselves  ; as  they  change  their  shell  and  tlieir 
stomach  every  year,  and  their  old  stomach  is  generally  the  first  morsel  that 
serves  to  glut  the  new. 

The  lobster  is  an  animal  of  so  extraordinary  a form,  that  those  who  first  see 
it  are  apt  to  mistake  the  head  for  the  tail;  but  it  is  soon  discovered  that  the 
animal  moves  with  its  claws  foremost ; and  that  the  part  which  plays  within 
itself  by  joints,  like  a coat  of  armour,  is  the  tail.  The  two  great  claws  are  the 
lobster’s  infitrunionts  of  provision  and  defence : these,  by  opening  like  a pair  of 
nipper.^,  have  great  strength,  and  take  a firm  hold ; they  are  usually  notched, 
like  a saw,  which  still  more  increases  their  tenacity.  Reside  these  powerful 
instruments,  which  may  be  considered  as  arms,  the  lobster  has  eight  legs,  four 
on  each  side  ; and  these,  with  the  tail,  serve  to  give  the  animal  its  progressive 
and  sideling  motion.  Between  the  two  claws  is  the  animal’s  head,  very  small, 
and  furnished  with  eyes  that  seem  like  two  black  horny  specks  on  each  side  ; 
and  these  it  has  a power  of  advancing  out  of  the  socket,  and  drawing  in  at 
pleasure.  The  moutli,  like  that  of  insects,  opens  the  long  way  of  the  body  ; not 
cross  ways,  as  with  man,  and  the  higher  race  of  animals.  It  is  furnished  with 
two  teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its  food  ; but  as  these  are  not  sufficient,  it  has 
three  more  in  the  stomach;  one  on  each  side,  and  the  other  below.  Between 
the  two  teeth  there  is  a fleshy  substance,  in  the  shape  of  a tongue.  I'he  intes- 
tines con.sist  of  one  long  bowel,  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent ; but 
what  (his  animal  differs  in  from  all  others,  is,  that  the  spinal  marrow  is  in  the 
breast-bone.  It  is  furnished  with  two  long  feelers,  or  horns,  that  issue  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  that  seem  to  correct  the  dimness  of  its  sight,  and  apprize  the 
animal  of  its  danger,  or  of  its  prey.  The  tail,  or  that  jointed  instrument  at  Uie 
other  end,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  motion ; and  with  this  it  can  raise  itself  in 
the  water.  Under  this  we  usually  see  lodged  the  spawn  in  grefit  abundance ; 
every  pea  adhering  to  the  next  by  a very  fine  filament,  which  is  scarcely  per- 
ceivable. Every  lobster  is  a hermaphrodite,  and  is  supposed  to.  be  self-impreg- 
rated.’'^  The  ovary,  or  place  where  the  spawn  is  first  produced,  is  backwards, 
toward  the  tail,  where  a red  substance  is  always  found,  and  which  is  nothing 
but  a cluster  of  peas  that  are  yet  too  small  for  exclusion.  From  this  receptacle 

• The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  by  no  posited  under  the  tail  of  the  females,  which 
means  hermaphrodites,  but  are  found  dis-  for  that  purpose  is  often  much  broader  than 
tiuctly  male  and  female.  The  eggs  are  de-  tliat  of  the  males. 
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there  go  two  canals,  that  open  on  each  side  at  the  jointures  of  the  shell  at  the 
belly;  and  through  these  passages  the  peas  descend  to  be  excluded,  and  placed 
under  the  tail,  where  the  animal  preserves  them  from  danger  for  some  time, 
until  they  come  to  maturity  ; when,  being  furnished  with  limbs  and  motion,  they 
drop  off  into  the  water. 

When  the  young  lobsters  leave  the  patent,  they  immediately  seek  for  refuge 
m the  smallest  cleiu  of  rocks,  and  in  such-like  crevices  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  the  entrance  is  but  small,  and  the  opening  can  be  easily  defended. 
There,  without  seeming  to  take  any  food,  they  grow  larger  in  a few  weeks’  time, 
from  the  mere  accidental  substances  which  the  water  washes  to  their  retreats. 
By  this  time,  also,  they  acquire  a hard,  firm  shell,  which  furnishes  them  with 
both  offensive  and  defensive  armour.  They  then  begin  to  issue  from  their  for- 
tresses, and  boldly  creep  along  the  bottom,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  more  dimi- 
nutive plunder.  The  spawn  of  fish,  the  smaller  animals  of  their  own  kind,  but 
chiefly  the  worms  that  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  supply  them  with  plerfty. 
Thev  keep  in  this  manner  close  among  the  rocks,  busily  employed  in  scratching 
up  tno  sand  with  their  claws  for  worms,  or  surprising  such  heedless  animals  as 
fall  within  their  grasp : thus  they  have  little  to  apprehend,  except  from  each 
other;  for  in  them,  as  among  fishes,  the  large  are  the  most  formidable  of  all 
other  enemies  to  the  small. 

But  this  life  of  abundance  and  security  is  soon  to  have  a most  dangerous 
interruption ; for  the  body  of  the  lobster  still  continuing  to  increase,  while  its 
shell  remains  unalterably  the  same,  the  animal  becomes  too  large  for  its  habi- 
tation, and  imprisoned  within  the  crust  that  has  naturally  gathered  round  it, 
there  comes  on  a necessity  of  getting  free.  The  young  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
that  grow  faster,  as  1 am  assured  by  the  fishermen,  change  their  shell  oftener 
than  the  old,  who  come  to  their  full  growth,  and  wlio  remain  in  the  same  shell 
often  for  two  years  together.  In  general,  however,  all  these  animals  change 
their  shell  once  a year;  and  this  is  not  only  a most  painful  operation,  but  also 
subjects  them  to  every  danger.  Tlieir  molting  season  is  generally  about  tfae 
beginning  of  summer  ; at  which  time  their  food  is  in  plenty,  and  th^ir  strength 
and  vigour  in  the  highest  perfection.  But  soon  all  their  activity  ceases  : they 
are  seen  forsaking  the  open  parts  of  the  deep,  and  seeking  some  retired  situa- 
tion among  the  rocks,  or  some  outlet,  where  they  may  remain  in  safety  from  the 
attacks  of  their  various  enemies.  For  some  davs  before  their  change,  the  animal 
discontinues  its  usual  voraciousness : it  is  no  longer  seen  laboriously  harrowing 
up  the  sand  at  the  bottom^  or  fighting  with  others  of  its  kind,  or  hunting  its 
prey;  it  lies  torpid  and  motionless,  as  if  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  approach- 
ing change.  Just  before  casting  its  shell,  it  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  strikes 
its  claws  against  each  other,  and  every  limb  seems  to  tremble  ; its  feelers  are 
agitated,  and  the  whole  body  is  in  violent  motion  : it  then  swells  itself  in  an 
unusual  manner,  and  at  last  the  shell  is  seen  beginning  to  divide  at  its  junctures 
— particularly  it  opens  at  the  junctures  of  the  belly  where — like  a pair  of  jumps, 
it  was  before  but  seemingly  united.  It  also  seems  turned  inside  out ; and  its 
stomach  comes  away  with  its  shell.  After  this,  by  the  same  operation,  it  disen- 
gages itself  of  the  claws,  which  burst  at  the  joints ; the  animal,  with  a tremulous 
motion,  casting  them  off  as  a man  would  kick  off  a boot  that  was  too  big  for 
him. 

Thus,  in  a short  time,  this  wonderful  creature  finds  itself  at  liberty ; but  in 
so  weak  and  enfeebled  a state,  that  it  continues  for  several  hours  motionless. 
Indeed,  so  violent  and  painful  is  the  operation,  that  many  of  them  die  under  it ; 
and  those  which  survive,  are  in  such  a weakly  state  for  some  time  that  they  neither 
take  food,  nor  venture  from  their  retreats.  Immediately  after  this  change,  they 
liave  not  only  the  softness,  but  the  timidity  of  a worm.  Every  animal  of  the 
deep  is  then  a powerful  enemy,  which  they  can  neither  escape  nor  oppose ; and 
this,  in  fact,  is  the  time  when  the  dog-fish,  the  cod,  and  (he  ray  devour  them  by 
hundreds.  But  this  state  of  defenceless  imbecility  continues  for  a very  short 
time  : the  animal,  in  less  than  two  days,  is  seen  to  have  ihe  skin  that  covered 
its  body  grown  almost  as  hard  as  before  ; its  appetite  is  seen  to  increase  ; and. 
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strange  to  behold ! the  first  object  that  tempte  its  gluttonj  is  hi  own  stomachy 
winch  it  so  lately  was  disengaged  from.  This  it  devours  with  great  eagerness; 
and  sotne  time  after  eats  even  its  former  shell.  In  about  forty-eight  hours,  in 
proporhon  to  the  animal’s  health  and  strength,  the  new  shell  is  perfectly  formed, 
hard  as  that  which  was  but  just  thrown  aside 

j.'J.  yet  well-known  animal  there  are  many  varieties,  with 

some  differences  in  the  claws,  but  little  in  the  habits  or  conformation.  It  is 

lound  above  three  feet  long;  and  if  we  mav  admit  the  shrimp  and  the  prawn 
nito  the  class,  though  unfurnished  with  claws,  it  is  seen  not  above  an  incL 
Lhese  all  live  in  the  water,  and  can  bear  its  absence  for  but  a few  hours.  The 
shell  13  black  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  but  turns  red  by  boiling.  The  most 
common  way  of  taking  the  lobster  is  in  a basket,  or  pot,  as  the  fishermen  call 
it,  made  of  wicker-work,  in  whicli  they  put  the  bait,  and  then  throw  it  to  the 
bottoin  of  the  sen,  in  six  or  ten  fathoms’  water.  The  lobsters  creep  into  this  for 
the  sake  ol  the  bait,  but  are  not  able  to  get  out  again.  The  river  crawfish  differs 

little  from  the  lobster,  but  that  the  one  will  live  only  in  fVesh  water,  and  the 

other  will  thrive  only  in  the  sea. 

Iho  crab  is  adf^ animal  found  equally  in  fresh  and  salt  water;  as  well  upon 

land  as  in  the  ocean.  In  shape  it  differs  very  much 
from  the  lobster,  but  entirely  resembles  it  in  habits 
and  conformation.  The  tail  in  this  animal  is  not  so 
apparent  as  in  the  former,  being  that  broad  flap  that 
seems  to  cover  a part  of  the  belly,  and  when  lifted 
discovers  the  peas  or  spawn  situated  there  in  great 
abundance.  It  resembles  the  lobster  in  the  number 
of  its  claws,  which  are  two,  and  its  legs,  which  are 
eight,  four  on  either  side.  Like  the  lobster,  it  is  a 
bold,  voracious  animal  ; and  such  an  enmity  do 
crabs  bear  each  other,  that  those  who  carry  them 
for  sale  to  market  often  tie  their  claws  with  strings  to  prevent  their  figliting  and 
maiming  themselves  by  the  way.  In  short,  it  resembles  the  lobster  in  every 
thing  but  the  amazing  bulk  of  its  body  compared  to  the  size  of  its  head,  and  the 
length  of  its  intestines,  which  have  many  convolutions. 

As  the  crab,  however,  is  found  upon  land  as  well  as  in  the  water,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  situation  produces  a differ- 
ence in  its  habitudes  which  it  is  proper 
to  describe.  The  Land  Crab  is  found 
in  some  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  great  abundance  in  all  the 
tropical  climates  in  Africa  and  America. 

Tliey  are  of  various  kinds,  and  endued 
with  various  properties ; some  being 
healthful,  delicious,  and  nourishing 
food — others,  poisonous  or  malignant 
to  the  last  degree ; some  are  not  above 
half  an  inch  broad,  others  are  found  a 
foot  over;  some  are  of  a dirty  brown,  and  others  beautifully  mottled.  Tlial 
Inimal,  called  the  Violet  Crab  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  is  the  most  noted,  both 
/or  its  shape,  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  the  singularity  of  its  manners. 

The  violet  crab  somewhat  resembles  two  hands  cut  through  the  middle  and 
joined  together ; for  each  side  looks  like  four  fingers,  and  the  two  nippers  or 
claws  resemble  the  thumbs.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a shell  as 
large  as  a man’s  band,  and  bunched  in  the  middle,  on  the  fore  part  of  which 
there  are  two  long  eyes  of  the  size  of  a grain  of  barley,  as  transparent  as  crystal 
and  as  hard,  as  horn.  A little  below  these  is  the  mouth,  covered  with  a sort  of 
barbs,  under  which  there  are  two  broad,  sharp  teeth,  as  white  as  snow.  They 
are  not  placed,  as  in  other  animals,  crossways,  but  in  the  opposite,  direction, 
not  much  unlike  the  blades  of  a pair  of  scissors.  With  these  teeth  they  can 
easily  cut  leaves,  fruits,  and  rotten  wood,  which  is  their  usual  food.  But  their 


(The  Crab.) 


(The  Soldier  Crab.) 
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principal  insfriimerit  for  cntlinp  and  seizing  their  food  Ls  their  nippers,  which 
cntch  such  a hold,  that  the  anitnal  lo^es  the  limb  sooner  than  its  grasp,  and  M 
oUen  seen  scampering  off,  having  left  its  claw  still  holding  fast  upon  eneBay. 
'I’lie  faithful  claw  seems  to  perform  its  dirty,  and  keeps  for  above  a minute  fas 
toned  upon  the  linger  while  the  orab  is  making  off.(^)  In  fact,  it  loses  no  great 
matter  by  leaving  a leg  or  an  arm,  for  they  soon  grow  again,  and  the  animal  is 
found  as  perfect  as  before. 

'riiis,  however,  is  the  least  su^rising  part  of  this  creature’s  history:  and 
what  l am  going  to  relate,  were  it  not  as  well  known  and  as  confidently  con- 
firmed as  any  other  circumstance  in  natural  history,  it  might  well  stagger  our 
belief.  These  animals  live  not  only  in  a kind  of  orderly  society  in  their  retreats 
in  the  mountains,  but  regularly  once  a year  inarch  down  to  the  sea-side  in  a 
body  of  some  millions  at  a time.  As  the;^  multiply  in  great  numbers,  they 
choose  the  months  of  April  or  May  to  begin  their  expedition  ; and  then  sally 
out  by  thousands  from  the  stumps  of  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
from  the  holes  which  they  dig  for  themselves  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At 
that  time  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adventurers  ; there  w 
no  setting  down  one’s  foot  without  treading  upon  thcm.(^'’)  I*  their 

place  of  destination,  and  to  that  they  direct  their  march  with  nght-lined  preci- 
sion. ^o  geometrician  could  send  them  to  their  destined  station  by  a shorter 
course  ; they  neither  turn  to  the  right  nor  left,  whatever  obstacles  intervene ; 
and  even  if  they  meet  with  a house,  they  will  attempt  to  scale  the  walls  to  keep 
the  unbroken  tenor  of  their  way.  But  though  this  be  the  general  order  of  their 
route,  they,  upon  other  occasions,  are  compelled  to  conform  to  the  lace  of  the 
country ; and  if  it  be  intersected  by  rivers,  they  are  then  seen  to  wind  along 
the  course  of  the  stream.  The  procession  sets  forward  from  the  mountains  vvith 
the  regularity  of  an  army  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  commander. 
’I'hey  are  commonly  divided  into  three  battalions  ; of  which,  the  first  consists  of 
the  .strongest  and  boldest  males,  that,  like  pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear  the 
route  and  face  the  greatest  dangers.  These  are  often  obliged  to  halt  for  want 
of  rain,  and  go  into  the  most  convenient  encampment  till  the  weather  changes. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  is  composed  of  females,  which  never  leave  the 
mountains  till  the  rain  is  set  in  for  some  time,  and  then  descend  in  regular 
baltalia,  being  formed  into  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad  and  three  miles  deep, 
and  so  close  that  they  almost  cover  the  ground.  Three  or  four  days  alter  this 
the  rear-guard  follows  ; a straggling,  undisciplined  tribe,  consisting  of  males 
and  females,  but  neither  so  robust  nor  so  numerous  as  the  former.  The  night 
is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding ; but  if  it  rains  bj'  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit 
by  the  occasion ; and  they  continue  to  move  forward  in  their  slow,  unitorm 
manner.  When  the  sun  shines  and  is  hot  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
then  make  a universal  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  When  they 
are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a confused,  disorderly  manner,  holding  up 
their  nippers,  with  which  they  sometimes  tear  off  a piece  of  the  skin,  and  then 
leave  the  weapon  where  they  inflicted  the  wound.  'Fhey  even  try  to  intimidate 
their  enemies  ; for  they  often  clatter  their  nippers  together,  as  il  it  were  to 
threaten  those  that  come  to  disturb  them.  But  though  they  thus  strive  to  be 
formidable  to  man,  they  are  much  more  so  to  each  other ; lor  they  are  passessed 
of  one  most  unsocial  property,  which  is,  that  if  any  of  them  by  accident  is 
maimed  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding,  the  rest  fall  upon 
and  devour  it  on  the  spot,  and  then  pursue  their  journey.  ^ ^ 

This  animal,  when  possessed  of  its  retreats  in  the  mountains,  is  impregnable ; 
for  only  subsisting  upon  vegetables,  it  seldom  ventures  out ; and  its  habitation 
being  in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  it  remains  for  a great  part  of  the  season 
in  perfect  security.  It  is  only  when  impelled  by  the  desire  of  bringing  lortli  its 
young,  and  when  compelled  to  descend  into  the  flat  country,  that  it 
At  that  time  the  natives  wait  for  its  descent  in  eager  expectation,  and  destroy 
thousands^ 


(g)  Brown’s  Jamaica,  p.  42.3. 
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These  crabs  arc  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  natives ; and  tlic  slaves  very 
often  feed  entirely  upon  them.''^  , 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  TORTOISE  AND  ITS  KINDS. 


(The  TortoUo.) 


Having  described  the  lobster  and  the  crab  as  animals  in  some  measure  approach- 
ing to  the  insect  tribes,  it  will  appear  like  in- 
justice to  place  the  Tortoise  among  the  num- 
ber, that,  from  its  strength,  its  docility,  the 
warm  red  blood  that  is  circulaiing  in  its  veitis, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  even  above  the  fishes. 
Hut  as  this  animal  is  covered,  like  the  lobster, 
with  a shell,  as  it  is  of  an  ainpiiibious  nature, 
and  brings  forth  its  young  from  the  egg  widi- 
out  hatching,  we  must  be  content  to  degrade 
it  among  animals  that  in  every  respect  it  infi- 
nitely surpasses. 

Tortoises  are  usually  divided  into  those  that  live  upon  land,  and  those  that 
subsist  in  the  water  ; and  use  has  made  a distinction  even  in  the  name  ; the  one 
being  called  Tortoises,  the  other  Turtles.  However,  Seba  has  proved  that  all 
tortoises  are  amphibious  : that  the  land  tortoise  will  live  in  the  water,  and  that 
the  .sea  turtle  can  be  fed  upon  land. 

All  tortoises,  in  their  external  fogm,  pretty  much  resemble  each  other;  their 
outward  covering  being  composed  of  two  great  shells,  the  one  laid  upon  the 
other,  and  only  touching  at  the  edges  : however,  when  we  come  to  look  closer, 
we  shall  find  that  the  upper  shell  is  composed  of  no  less  than  thirteen  pieces, 
wl^ich  are  laid  flat  upon  the  ribs  like  the  tiles  of  a house,  by  wliich  the  shell  is 
kept  arched  and  supported.  'Fhc  shells  both  above  and  below  that,  which  seem, 
to  an  inattentive  observer,  to  make  each  but  one  piece,  are  bound  together  a* 
the  edges  by  very  strong  and  hard  ligaments,  yet  with  some  small  share  of 
motion.  There  are  two  holes  at  either  edge  ot  this  vaulted  body  ; one  for  a 
very  small  head,  shoulders,  and  arms,  to  peep  through ; the  other,  at  the  oppo- 
site edge,  for  the  feet  and  the  tail.  'Fhese  shells  the  animal  is  never  disengaged 
from  ; and  they  serve  for  its  defence  against  every  creature  but  man. 

The  tortoise  has  but  a small  head,  with  no  teeth;  having  only  two  bomy  ridges 
in  the  place,  serrated  and  hard.  These  serve  to  gather  and  grind  its  food ; and 
such  is  the  amazing  strength  of  the  Jaws,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  them 


• Land  Crabs  ok  Jamaica. — Crabs  abound 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica  at  all  seasons, 
but  are  considered  to  be  best  in  those  months, 
the  names  of  which  contain  the  letter  r. 
They  are  not  plentiful  in  May,  the  season  at 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  or  run,  as  the 
negroes  express  it,  and  when  the  earth  is  life- 
rally  covered  with  them.  At  this  season  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the  houses, 
or  even  out  of  the  bed-rooms,  where,  at  ouc 
time,  scratching  with  their  large  claws,  and, 
at  another,  rattling  across  the  floor,  they 
make  a noise  that  would  nut  a little  astunisu 
uid  alarm  a ftrarger.  Occasioually  they  'ill 


lodge  themselves  snugly  in  a boot,  and  if  a 
person  puts  his  foot  uprrn  them  inadvertently 
he  has  quick  intimation  of  the  intruder  by  a 
grasp  of  his  nipper.  For  a few  weeks  in  this 
season,  they  may  be  gathered  in  any  quanti- 
ties ; and  the  negroes  sometimes  hurt  them- 
selves by  making  too  free  use  of  them.  Kven 
the  hogs  catch  them,  although  not  always 
with  impunity,  as  a crab  sometimes  gets  hold 
of  one  of  them  by  the  snout,  from  which  he 
is  nut  easily  disengaged  ; and  the  terrified 
animal  runs  about  squeaking  p great  distress. 
— Kuinuumou  Nkw  FuiiAisunuiCAL.  Jouis> 
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where  they  once  have  fafltened.  Even  when  the  head  is  cut  off.  the  jaws  si 
keep  tlieir  hold;  and  th^  muscles,  in  death,  preserve  a tenacious  rigidity.— 
Indeed,  the  animal  is  possessed  of  equal  strength  in  all  other  parts  of  its  body; 
the  legs,  though  short,  are  inconceivably  strong ; and  torpid  as  the  tortoise  may 
appear,  it  has  been  known  to  carry  nve  men  standing  upon  its  back,  with 
apparent  ease  and  unconcern.  Its  manner  of  ^oing  forwara  M by  moving  its 
legs  one  after  the  other ; and  the  claws,  with  which  the  toes  are  furnished,  sink 
into  the  ground  like  the  nails  of  an  iron-shod  wheel,  and  thus  assist  its  progres- 
sion. 

The  land  tortoise  is  generally  found,  as  was  observed  above,  from  one  foot  to 
five  feet  long,  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; and  from  five 
inches  to  a foot  and  a half  across  the  back.^  it  has  a small  head,  somewhat 


• Tub  Land  Tortoisb. — The  Rev.  Gil- 
bert White  gives  the  following  account  of 
one  of  these  uiiiinuls  in  his  possession  : — 

“ While  1 was  in  Sussex  last  autumn,  my 
residence  was  at  the  village  near  Lewes,  from 
wlience  I had  formerly  the  pleasure  of  writing 
to  you.  On  the  1 st  of  KTovember,  I remarked 
that  the  old  tortoise,  formerly  mentioned, 
began  first  to  dig  the  ground,  in  order  to  the 
forming  of  its  hybemaculum,  which  it  had 
fixeil  on  just  beside  a great  turf  of  hepaticas. 
It  scrapes  out  the  ground  with  its  fore  feet, 
and  throws  it  up  Over  its  back  with  its  hind  ; 
hut  the  motion  of  its  legs  is  ridiculously 
slow,  little  exceeding  the  hour  hand  of  a 
clock,  and  suitable  to  the  composure  of  an 
animal  said  to  be  a whole  month  in  perform- 
ing oue  feat  of  copulation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  assiduous  than  this  creature  night  and 
day  in  scooping  the  earth,  and  forcing  its 
great  laxly  into  the  cavity ; but,  as  the  noons 
of  that  season  proved  unusually  warm  and 
sunny,  it  was  continually  intemipted,  and 
called  forth,  by  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ; and,  though  I continued  there  till  the 
13th  of  November,  yet  the  work  remained 
unfinished.  Harsher  weather,  and  frosty 
mornings  would  have  quickened  its  opera- 
tions. 

“ No  part  of  its  behaviour  ever  struck  me 
more  than  the  extreme  timidity  it  always 
expresses  with  regard  to  rain ; for  though  it 
has  a shell  that  would  secure  it  ag^ainst  the 
wheel  of  a loaded  cart,  yet  does  it  discover  as 
much  solicitude  about  rain  as  a lady  dressed 
in  all  her  best  attire,  shuffling  away  on  the 
first  sprinklings,  and  running  ita  be^  up  in 
a corner.  If  attended  to,  it  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent weather-glass ; for  as  sure  as  it  walks 
date,  and  as  it  were  on  tiptoe,  feeding  with 
great  earnestness  in  a morning,  so  sure  will 
it  rain  before  night.  It  is  totally  a diurnal 
animal,  and  never  pretends  to  dir  after  it 
becomes  dark.  The  tortoise,  like  other  rep- 
tiles, has  an  arbitrary  stomach,  as  well  as 
lungs;  and  can  refrain  from  eating  as  well 
as  breathing  for  a great  part  of  the  year. 
When  first  awakened  it  cats  nothing ; nor 
again  in  the  autumn,  iHifore  it  retires ; through 
the  height  of  the  summer,  it  feeds  voraciously, 


devouring  all  the  food  that  comes  in  its  way. 
I was  much  taken  with  its  sagacity  in  dis- 
cerning those  that  do  it  kind  offices ; fur,  as 
soon  as  the  good  old  lady  comes  in  sight  who 
has  waited  on  it  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
it  hobbles  towards  its  benefactress  with 
awkward  alacrity,  but  remains  inattentive  to 
strangers.  Thus  not  only  ‘ the  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master’s  crib,’ 
but  the  most  abject  reptile  and  torpid  of 
beings  distinguishes  the  hand  that  feeds  it, 
and  IS  touched  with  the  feelings  of  gratitude. 

*•  In  about  three  days  after  I left  Sussex, 
the  tortoise  retired  into  the  ground  under  the 
hepatica. 

“ Because  we  call  this  creature  an  abject 
reptile,  we  are  too  apf-to  undervalue  his  abi- 
lifies,  and  depreciate  his  powers  of  instinct. 
Yet  he  is,  as  Mr.  Pope  says  of  his  lord. 

Much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a well ; 
and  has  so  much  discernment  as  nut  to  fall 
down  a haha,  but  to  stop  and  withdraw  from 
the  brink  with  the  readiest  precaution. 

“ Though  he  loves  warm  weather,  he  avoids 
the  hot  sun ; because  his  thick  shell,  when 
once  heated,  would,  as  the  poet  says  of  solid 
armour,  ‘ scald  with  safety.’  He  therefore 
spends  the  more  sultry  hours  under  the  um- 
brella of  a large  cabbage  leaf,  or  amidst  the 
waving  forests  of  an  asparagus  bed. 

“ But  as  he  avoids  the  heat  in  summer, 
so,  in  the  decline  of  the  year,  he  improves  the 
faint  autumnal  beams,  by  getting  within  the 
reflection  of  a fmit  wall ; and,  though  ha 
never  has  read  that  planes  inclining  to  the 
horizon  receive  a greater  share  of  warmth,  he 
inclines  his  shell,  by  tilting  it  against  the 
wall,  to  collect  and  admit  every  feeble  ray. 

“ Pitiable  seems  the  condition  of  this  poor 
embarrassed  reptile ; to  be  cased  in  a suit  of 
ponderous  armour,  which  he  cannot  lay  aside 
— to  be  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  within  his 
own  shell,  must  preclude,  we  should  suppose, 
all  activity  and  disposition  for  enterprise. 
Yet  there  is  a season  of  the  year  (usually  the 
beginning  of  June)  when  his  exertions  are 
remarkable.  He  then  walks  on  tiptoe,  and 
is  stirring  by  five  in  the  morning ; and,  tra- 
versing ffle  garden,  examines  every  wicket 
aud  interstice  in  tiw  fitaait  Uuougfa  which 
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resembling  that  of  a serpent ; an  eye  without  the  upper  litl ; the  under  eyelid 
serving  to  tover  and  keep  that  organ  in  safety.  It  has  a strong,  scaly  (ail,  like 
the  lizard.  Its  head,  the  animal  can  put  out  and  hide  at  pleasure  under  the 
great  penthouse  of  its  shell : there  it  can  remain  secure  from  all  attacks  ; there, 
defended  on  every  side,  it  can  fatigue  the  patience  of  the  most  formidable  animal 
of  the  forest,  that  makes  use  only  of  natural  strength  to  destroy  it.  As  the  tor- 
toise lives  wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  it  never  seeks  the  encounter ; yet,  if 
any  of  the  smaller  animals  attempt  to  invade  its  repose,  they  are  sure  to  suffer 
The  tortoise,  impregnably  defended,  is  furnished  with  such  a strength  of  ja\r, 
that,  though  armed  only  with  bony  plates  instead  of  teetli,  wherever  it  fasten* 
it  infallibly  keeps  its  hold  until  it  has  taken  out  the  piece. 

'Fhough  peaceable  in  itself,  it  is  formed  for  war  in  another  respect,  for  it  seen* 
almost  endued  with  immortality.  Notliing  can  kill  it;  the  depriving  it  of  one 
of  its  members  is  but  a slight  injury  ; it  will  live,  though  deprived  of  the  brain  ; 
it  will  live,  though  deprived  of  its  head.  Redi  informs  us  that,  in  making  some 
experiments  upon  vital  motion,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  November, 
took  a land  tortoise,  made  a large  opening  in  its  skull  and  drew  out  all  the  brain^ 
washed  the  cavity,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  part  remaining,  and  then! 
leaving  the  hole  open,  set  the  animal  at  liberty.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  tor- 
toise marched  away  without  seeming  to  have  received  the  smallest  injury ; only 
it  shut  the  eyes  and  never  opened  them  afterwards.  Soon  after  the  hole  in  the 
skull  was  seen  to  close  ; and,  in  three  days,  there  was  a complete  skin  covering 
the  wound.  In  this  manner  the  animal  lived,  without  a brain,  for  six  months* 
walking  about  unconcernedly,  and  moving  its  limbs  as  before.  But  the  Italian 
philosopher,  not  satisfied  with  this  experiment,  carried  it  still  farther  ; for  he  cut 
oft’ the  head,  and  the  animal  lived  twenty-three  days  after  its  separation  from  the 
body.  The  head  also  continued  to  rattle  the  jaws,  like  a pair  of  castanets,  for 
above  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Nor  are  these  animals  less  long-lived  than  difticult  in  destroying.  Tortoises 
are  commonly  known  to  exceed  eighty  years  old:  and  there  was  one  kept  in 
the  Archoishop  of  Canterbury’s  garden,  at  Lambeth,  that  was  remembered 
above  a hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  at  last  killed  by  the  severity  of  a frost, 
from  which  it  had  not  sufficiently  defended  itself  in  its  winter  retreat,  which 
was  a heap  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden."^ 

The  usual  food  of  the  land  tortoise  seems  not  so  nourishing  as  to.supply  tnie 
extraordinary  principle  of  vitality.  It  lives  upon  vegetables  in  its  retreats  in  the 
mountains  or  the  plain  ; and  seldom  makes  its  prey  of  snails  or  worms,  but 
when  other  food  is  not  found  in  grateful  plenty.  It  is  fond  also  of  fruits  ; and 
when  the  forest  affords  them,  is  generally  found  not  fair  from  where  they  grow. 
As  it  can  nove  but  slowly,  it  is  not  very  delicate  in  tlie  choice  of  its  food,  so 
that  it  usually  fills  itself  with  whatever  offers.  Those  that  are  kept  in  a domestic 
state  will  eat  anything  ; leaves,  fruits,  corn  bran,  or  grass. 

It  is  common  enough  to  take  these  animals  into  gardens,  as  they  are  thought  to 
destroy  insects  and  snnils  in  great  abundance.  We  are  even  told  that,  in  hot 
countries,  they  are  admitn.-tl  into  a domestic  state,  as  they  are  great  destroyers  of 
bugs.  How  so  large  and  heavy  an  animal  is  capable  of  being  expert  at  such  petty 
prey,  is  not  easv  to  conceive  : but  I have  seen  several  of  them  about  gentle- 
men’s houses,  that,  in  general,  appear  torpid,  harmless,  and  even  fond  oi 
employment.  Children  have  somebmes  got  upon  tlie  back  of  a tortoise ; and 
such  was  the  creature’s  strength  that  it  never  seemed  overloaded,  but  moved 
off  with  its  burthen  to  -where  it  expected  to  be  fed,  but  would  carry  them  no 


he  will  escape  if  passible;  and  often  has 
eluded  the  care  of  the  gardener,  and  wan- 
dered to  some  distant  field.  The  motives 
that  impel  him  to  undertake  these  rambles 
seem  to  be  of  the  amorous  kind : his  fancy 
then  becomes  intent  on  sexual  attachments, 
which  tran8))ort  him  beyond  his  usual  gravity, 
and  induce  him  to  target  for  a time  his  ordi- 


nary solemn  deportment.*’ — History  ov  Skl- 

BORNB. 

* Longevity  op  the  Tortoise. — A tor- 
toise was  placed  in  the  Episcop.!!  palace  ot 
Fulham,  by  Bishop  Laud,  in  1025,  and  died 
in  1753,  128  years;  another  is  mentioned 
220  years  old,  and  one  lately  in  Exeter  ’Chant:* 
800. 
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further.  In  winter  they  regularljr  find  out  a place  to  sleep  in;  but  in  those 
warm  countries  in  which  the  tortoise  is  found  larger,  and  in  greater  plenty  than 
in  Europe,  they  live  without  retiring  the  whole  year  round. 

I’lie  Sea  Tortoise,  or  Turtle,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  generally  found  larger 
than  the  former.  This  element 
is  possessed  with  the  property  of 
increasing  the  magnitude  of  those 
animals  which  are  common  to  the 
land  and  the  ocean.  The  sea  pike 
is  larger  than  that  of  fresh  water ; 
the  sea  bear  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  mountains  ; and  the  sea  turtle 
exceeds  the  land  tortoise  in  the 
same  proportion.  It  is  of  different 
magnituefes,  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent kinds;  some  turtles  being 
not  above  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  (TheTurUe.) 

some  above  eight  hundred.* 

The  Great  Mediterranean  Turtle  is  the  largest  of  the  turtle  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  it  is  found  from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  and  from  six  to 
nine  hundred  pounds  weight.  But,  unluckily,  its  utility  bears  no  proportion  to 
its  size,  as  it  is  unfit  for  food,  and  sometimes  poisons  those  who  eat  it.  'I'he 
shell,  also,  which  is  a tough,  strong  integument,  resembling  a hide,  is  unfit  for 
all  serviceable  purposes. 

But  of  all  animals  of  the  tortoise  kind,  the  green  turtle  is  the  mo.<it  noted  and 
the  most  valuable.  The  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  its  nutritive  qualities,  together 
with  the  property  of  being  easily  digested,  were,  for  above  a century,  known 
only  to  our  seamen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  where  they  were  taken. 
It  was  not  till  by  slow  degrees  the  distinction  came  to  be  made  between  such  as 
were  malignant  and  such  as  were  wholesome.  The  controversies  and  contra- 
dictions of  our  old  travellers  were  numerous  upon  this  head  ; some  asserting 
that  the  turtle  was  delirious  food  ; and  others  that  it  was  actual  poison.  Dim- 
pier,  that  rough  seaman,  who  has  added  more  to  natural  history  than  half  of  the 
philosophers  that  went  before  him,  appears  to  be  the  first  who  informed  us  of 
their  distinctions  ; and  that,  while  the  rest  might  be  valuable  for  other  purposes, 
the  green  turtle  alone  was  chiefly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  He  never 
imagined,  however,  that  this  animal  would  make  its  way  to  the  luxurious  tables 
of  Europe  ; for  be  seems  chiefly  to  recommend  it  as  salted  up  for  ship’s  provi- 
rion, in  case  of  necessity. 

At  present  the  turtle  is  very  well  known  among  us;  and  is  become  the 
fevourite  food  of  tliose  that  are  desirous  of  eating  a great  deal  without  tho 
danger  of  surfeiting.  This  is  a property  the  flesh  of  the  turtle  seems  peculiarly 
possessed  of ; and  by  the  importation  of  it  alive  amon^  us,  gluttony  is  freed 
from  one  of  its  greatest  restraints.  The  flesh  of  turtle  is  become  a branch  of 
commerce;  and,  therefore,  ships  are  provided  with  conveniences  for  supplying 
them  with  water  and  provision,  to  bring  them  over  in  health  from  Jamaica  and 
other  West  India  islands.  This,  however,  is  not  always  effected  ; for,  though 
they  are  very  vivacious,  and  scarce  require  any  provision  upon  the  voyage,  yet, 
by  the  working  of  the  ship,  and  their  beating  against  tlie  sides  of  the  boat  that 
contains  them,  they  become  battered  and  lean ; so  that  to  eat  this  animal  in  the 
highest  perfection,  instead  of  bringing  the  turtle  to  the  epicure,  he  ought  to  be 
transported  to  the  turtle. 


* Fresh  Water  Turtles. — The  Tor- 
tuga or  large  iresh-water  turtle  travels  far  at 
times.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  sand  with 
surprising  address.  The  land  hirtles,  it  is 
said,  are  most  stupid  in  this  particular,  drop- 
ping their  eggs  one  hy  one,  as  they  hobble 
over  tho  ground,  neither  covering  nor  taking 
any  case  ni  them  whatever,  nor  paying  tiny 


regard  to  their  offspring.  The  tortuga,  on 
the  contrary,  covers  its  eggs  so  accurately  as 
to  leave  no  signs  perceptible  of  its  nest ; and, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  she  so  arrangee 
it  08  to  make  her  track  appear  unbroken  ores 
the  sands,  and,  after  laying  her  eggf,  “hn 
p^roceeds  on  again  in  the  same  direction  I 
complete  the  deception. 
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Tlii9  animal  is  caUed  the  green  turtle,  from  the  colouf  of  its  shell,  which  is 
rather  greener  than  that  of  others  of  this  kind.  It  is  generally  found  about 
two  hundred  weight ; though  some  are  five  hundred,  and  others  not  above  fifty 
Dampier  tells  us  of  one  that  was  seen  at  Port-Royal,  in  Jamaica,  that  was  six 
feet  broad  across  the  back : he  does  not  tell  us  its  other  dimensions ; but  says 
that  the  son  of  Captain  Roach,  a boy  about  ten  years  old,  sailed  in  the  shell,  as 
in  a boat,  from  the  shore  to  his  father’s  ship,  which  was  above  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  land.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  size  of  some  turtles  the  ancients 
speak  of.  iSlim  assures  us  that  the  houses  in  the  Island  of  Taprobane  are 
iisimlly  covered  with  a single  shell.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  a people, 
neighbouring  on  Ethiopia,  called  the  Turtle-eaters,  coasted  along  the  shore  in 
boats  made  of  the  upper  shell  of  this  animal ; and  that  in  war,  when  they  had 
eaten  the  flesh,  the  covering  served  them  as  a tent.  In  this  account,  Pliny  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  ancients  agree ; and  as  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth,  we  are  not  lightly  to  contradict  their  testimony. 

At  present,  however,  they  are  not  seen  of  such  amazing  dimensions.  We 
ace  told  by  Laet,  that,  on  the  isle  of  Cuba,  they  grow  to  such  a size  as  tliat  five 
men  can  stand  on  tlie  back  of  one  of  them  together ; and,  what  is  more  surpris- 
ing still,  that  the  animal  does  not  seem  overloaded,  but  will  go  off  with  them 
upon  its  back,  with  a slow,  steady  motion,  towards  the  sea. 

'rhey  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  island  of  Ascension ; where, 
for  several  years,  they  are  taken  to  be  salted  to  feed  the  slaves,  or  for  a supply 
of  ship’s  provision.  Their  value  at  present  seems  to  be  better  known. 

This  animal  seldom  comes  from  the  sea  but  to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  now  and 
then  to  sport  in  fresh  water.  Its  chief  food  is  a submarine  plant  that  covers 
the  bottom  of  several  parts  of  the  sea  not  far  from  the  shore.  There  the  turtles 
are  seen,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  feeding  in  great  numbers,  like  flocks  of  sheep, 
several  fathoms’  deep  upon  the  verdant  carpet  below.  At  other  tiroes  they  go 
to  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  they  seem  to  find  gratification  in  fresh  water 
After  some  time  thus  employed,  they  seek  their  former  stations  ; and  when  done 
feeding,  they  generally  float  with  their  heads  above  water,  unless  they  are 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  hunters  or  birds  of  prey,  in  which  case  tliey  sud- 
denly plunge  to  the  bottom.  They  often  seek  their  provision  among  the  rocks, 
feeding  upon  moss  and  sea-weed  ; and,  it  is  probable,  will  not  disdain  to  prey 
upon  insects  and  other  small  animals,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  flesh  when  taken 
and  fed  for  the  table. 

At  the  time  of  breeding,  they  are  seen  to  forsake  their  former  haunts  and 
heir  food,  and  to  take  someti  ?e  of  nine  hundred  miles  to  deposit 


coasts  they  always  resort  to  upon 


their  eggs  on  some  favourite 


nese  occasions  are  those  that  are  low,  flat,  and  sandy;  for  being  heavy  animals, 
they  cannot  climb  a bold  shore  ; nor  is  any  bed  so  proper  as  sand  to  lay  their 
eggs  on.  They  couple  in  March,  and  continue  united  till  May  ; during  a great 
part  of  which  time  they  are  seen  locked  together,  and  almost  incapable  of  sepa 
ration.  The  female  seems  passive  and  reluctant ; but  the  male  grasps  her  with 
his  claws  in  such  a manner  that  nothing  can  induce  him  to  quit  his  hold.  It 
would  seem  that  the  grasp,  as  in  frogs,  is  in  some  measure  convulsive,  and  that 
the  animal  is  unable  to  relax  its  efforts. 

At  present,  from  the  great  appetite  that  man  lias  discovered  for  this  animal, 
they  are  not  only  thinned  in  their  numbers,  but  are  also  grown  very  shy.  There 
are  several  other  ways,  therefore,  contrived  ^or  taking  them.  Due  is,  to  seize 
them  when  coupled  together,  at  the  breeding  season,  when  they  are  very  easily 
approached,  and  as  easily  seen ; for  these  animals,  though  capable  of  living  for 
some  time  under  water,  yet  rise  every  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  breathe.  As  soon 
as  they  are  thus  perceived,  two  or  three  people  draw  near  tliem  in  a canoe,  and 
slip  a noose  either  round  their  necks  or  one  of  their  leet.  II  they  have  no  line, 
they  lay  hold  of  them  by  the  n ►ck,  where  thev  have  no  shell,  with  their  hands 
culv  • and  bv  this  means  thev  Dually  catch  them  both  to  < ther.  But  some- 
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»n  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  feeding  on  the  bottom . whe  — uarpoon  is 
skilfully  darted,  it  sticks  fast  in  the  shell  of  the  back  ; the  wood  then  disengages 
from  the  iron,  and  the  line  is  long  enough  for  the  animal  to  take  its  range  for 
if  the  harpooner  should  attempt  at  once  to  draw  the  animal  into  his  boat  till  it  is 
weakened  by  its  own  struggling,  it  would  probably  get  free.  Thus  the  turtle 
struggles  hard  to  get  loose,  but  all  in  vain  ; for  they  take  care  the  line  fastened 
to  the  harpoon  shall  be  strong  enough  to  hold  it. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  SHELL  OF  TESTACEOUS  FISHES. 

One  is  apt  to  combine  very  dissimilar  objects  in  the  same  group,  when  hur/ied 
into  the  vortex  of  method.  No  two  animals 
are  more  unlike  each  other  than  the  whale  . 
and  the  limpet,  the  tortoise  and  the  oyster. 

Yet,  as  these  animals  must  find  some  place 
in  the  picture  of  animated  nature,  it  is  best 
to  let  them  rest  in  the  station  where  the 
generality  of  mankind  have  assigned  them  ; 
and  as  they  have  been  willing  to  give  them 
all,  from  their  abode,  the  name  of  fishes,  it  is 
wisest  in  us  to  conform.  C^iie  Snail.) 

Hut  before  I enter  into  any  history  of  shell-fish,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
oliserve,  that  naturali.sts  who  have  treated  on  this  part  of  history,  have  entirely 
attended  to  outward  forms  ; and,  as  in  many  other  instances,  forsaking  the  de- 
s<^  ption  of  the  animal  itself,  have  exhausted  all  their  industry  in  describing  the 
h oitation.  In  consequence  ol  this  radical  error,  we  have  volumes  written  upon, 
the  sulyect  of  shells,  and  very  little  said  on  the  history  of  shell  fish. 

As  1 have  only  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  animated  nature,  the 
variety  of  shells,  and  their  peculiar  spots  or  blemishes,  do  not  come  within 
my  design. 

With  respect  to  the  figure  of  shells,  Aristotle  has  divided  them  into  three 
kinds  ; and  his  method  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  conformable  to  nature.  These 
are,  first,  the  Univalve,  or  Turbinated,  which  con.sist  of  one  piece,  like  the  box 
of  a snail ; secondly,  the  Bivalve,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  united  by  a hinge, 
like  an  oyster ; and  thirdly,  the  Multivalve,  consisting  of  more  than  two  pieces, 
as  the  acorn-shell,  which  has  not  less  than  twelve  pieces  that  go  to  its  composi- 
tion. All  these  kinds  are  found  in  the  sea  at  different  depths ; and  are  valuable 
in  proportion  to  their  scarceness  or  beauty. 

From  the  variety  of  the  colours  and  figure  of  shells,  we  may  pass  to  that  of 
their  place  and  situation.  Some  are  found  in  the  sea;  some  in  fresh  water 
rivers  ; some  alive  upon  land  ; and  a still  greater  quantity  dead  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  But  wherever  shells  are  found,  they  are  universally  known  to  be 
composed  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  They  are  formed  of  an  animal  or 
calcareous  earth,  that  ferments  vvith  vinegar  and  other  acids,  and  that  burns  into 
lime,  and  will  not  easily  melt  into  glass.  Such  is  the  substance  of  which  they 
are  composed;  and  of  their  spoils,  many  philo.sophers  think  that  a great  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed  at  present.  It  is  supposed  by  them,  that 
chalks,  marles,  and  all  such  earths  as  ferment  with  vinegar,  are  nothing  mpre 
tlian  a composition  of  shells,  decayed,  and  eruinbled  down  to  one  uniform 
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1 Sea-shella  are  either  found  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  they  are  cast  empty 
and  forsaken  of  thoir  animals  upon  shore.  Those  which  are  lished  np  from  the 
deep,  are  called  by  the  Latin  name  Pelagii ; those  that  are  cast  upoii  shore,  are. 
called  Uttorales,  Many  of  the  pelagii  are  never  seep  upon  shore;  they  con-^ 
tinue  in  the  depths  where  they  are  bred ; and  we  owe  their  capture  only  to  acci- 
dent. These,  therefore,  are  the  most  scarce  shells  ; and  consequently,  the  most 
viduable.  The  littorales  are  more  frequent ; and  such  as  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  pelagii  are-not  so  beautifuL  As  they  are  often  empty  and  forsaken,  and 
as  their  animal  is  dead  and  perhaps  putrid  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  they  by. 
this  means  lose  the  whiteness  and  the  brilliancy  qf  their  colouring.  They  are 
not  unfrequently  also  found  eaten  through,  either  by  worms,  or  by  each  other  : , 
and  they  are  thus  rendered  less  valuable : but  what  decreases  their  price  still 
more  ia,  when  they  are  scalqd  and  worn  by  lying  too  long  empty  at  the  bottom, 
or  exposed  upon  the  shore.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  sea-shells  exceed  either 
laud  or  fossil  shells  in  beauty  ; they  receive  the  highest  polish,  and  exhibit  the 
most  brilliant  and  various  colouring. 

Fresh-water  shells  are  neitlier  so  numerous,  so  various,  nor  so  beautiful  as 
those  belonging  to  the  sea.  They  want  that  solidity  which  the  others  have : their 
clavicle,  as  it  is  called,  is  neither  so  prominent  nor  so  strong ; and  not  having  a 
saline  substance  to  tinge  the  surface  of  the  shell,  the  colours  are  obscure.  In 
fresh-water  there  are  but  two  .kinds  of  shells ; namely,  the  bivalved  and  the 
turbinated. 

Living  land  shells  are  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  various  as  those  of  fresh- 
water ; and  some  not  inferior  to  sea-shells  in  beauty.  They  are  indeed  but  of 
one  kind,  namely,  the  turbinated  ; but  in  that  there  are  found  four  or  live  very 
beautiful  varieties. 

Of  fossil,  or,  as  they  are  called,  extraneoua  shells,  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  there  are  great  numbers,  and  as  great  a variety.  In  this  class  there  are 
as  many  kinds  as  in  the  sea  itself.  There  are  found  the  turbinated,  tlie  bivalve, 
and  tlie  multivalve  kinds ; and  of  all  these,  many  at  present  are  not  to  be  found 
even  in  the  ocean.  Indeed,  the  number  is  so  great,  ivnd  the  varieties  so  many,, 
that  it  was  long  tlie  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  they  were  merely  the  capricious 
productions  of  Nature,  and  had  never  given  retreat  to  animals  whose  habitations 
they  resembled.  They  were  found,  not  only  of  various  kinds,  but  in  different 
states  of  preservation  : some  had  the  shell  entire,  composed,  as  in  its  primitive 
state,  of  a white  calcareous  earth,  and  tilled  with  earth  or  even  empty ; others 
were  found  with  the  shell  entire,  but  tilled  with  a subsUiiice,  which -was  petrified 
by  time  ; others,  and  these  in  great  numbers,  were  found  with  tlie  shell  entirely 
mouldered  away,  but  the  petrified  substance  that  filled  it  still  exhibiting  the 
figure  of  the  shell;  others  still,  that  had  been  lodged  near  earth  or  stone,  im- 
pressed their  print  upon  these  substances,  and  left  the  impression,  though  they 
themselves  were  decayed:  lastly,  some  shells  were  found  half  mouldered  away, 
their  parts  scaling  off  from  each  other  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally formed.  However,  these  different  stages  of  the  shell,  and  even  their  fer- 
menting with  acids,  were  at  first  insufficient  to  convince  those  who  had  l>efore 
assigned  them  a different  origin.  They  were  still  considered  as  accidentally  and 
sportively  formed,  and  deposited  in  the  various  repositories  where  they  were 
found,  but  no  way  appertaining  to  any  part  of  animated  nature.  This  put  suc- 
ceeding inquirers  upon  more  minute  researches  ; and  they  soon  began  to  find, 
that  often  where  they  dug  up  petrified  shells  or  teeth,  they  could  discover  the 
petrified  remains  of  some  other  bony  parts  of  the  body.  They  found  that  the 
shells  which  were  taken  from  the  earth,  exhibited  the  usual  defects  and  mis- 
chances, which  the  same  kind  are  known  to  receive  at  sea.  They  sliowed  them 
not  only  tinctured,  with  a salt-water  crust,  but  pierced  in  a peculiar  manner  by 
the  sea-worms,  that  make  the  shells  of  fishes  their  favourite  food.  These  de- 
monstrations were  sufficient  at  last  to  convince  all  but  a few  philosophers  who 
died  away,  and  whose  erroneous  systems  died  with  them. 

Every  shell,  therefore,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  now  considered  as  the  spoil  of 
some  animal,  that  once  found  shelter  therein,  it  matters  not  by  what  unac- 
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countable  mean*  they  may  have  wandered  from  the  sea ; but  they  exhibit  ad 
and  the  most  certain  marks  of  their  origin.  From  their  itumbers  and  situation, 
we  are  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  sea  reached  the  places  where  they  are  found  ; 
and  from  their  varieties  we  leam  how  little  we  know  of  all  the  sea  contains  at 
present ; as  the  earth  furnishes  many  kinds  which  our  most  exact  and  indus 
trious  shell-collectors  have  not  been  able  to  fish  up  from  the  deep.  It  is  most 
probable,  that  thousands  of  ditferent  forms  still  remain  at  the  bottom  unknown ; 
so  that  we  may  justly  say  with  the  philosopher ; En  quce  acimut  aunt  para  mu 
nima  eorum  qucs  ignoramua. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  mankind,  that  the  defect  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is,  of  all  parts  of  learning,  that  which  may  be  most  easily  dispensed  with. 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  shells,  would  throw  but  very  few  lights  upon  the 
history  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  them.  For  such  information  we  are  obliged 
to  those  men  who  contemplated  something  more  than  the  outside  of  the  objects 
before  them.  To  Reaumur  we  are  obliged  for  examining  the  manners  of  some 
with  accuracy ; but  to  Swammerdam  for  more.  In  fact,  this  Dutchman  has 
lent  an  attention  to  those  animals,  that  almost  exceeds  credibility : he  has  ex- 
celled even  the  insects  he  dissected,  in  patience,  industry,  and  perseverance. 
It  was  in  vain  that  this  poor  man’s  father  dissuaded  him  trom  v^at  the  world 
considered  as  a barren  pursuit ; it  was  in  vain  that  an  habitual  disorder,  brought 
on  by  his  application,  interrupted  his  efforts ; it  was  in  vain  that  mankitid 
treated  him  with  ridicule  while  living,  as  they  suffered  his  works  to  remain  long 
unprinted  and  neglected  when  dead : still  the  Dutch  philosopher  went  on,  peep- 
ing into  unwholesome  ditches,  wading  through  fens,  dissecting  spiders,  and  enu- 
merating the  blood-vessels  of  a snail;  like  the  bee,  whose  heart  he  could  not  only 
distinguish,  but  dissect;  he  seemed  instinctively  impelled  by  his  ruling  passion, 
although  he  found  nothing  but  ingratitude  from  man,  and  though  his  industry 
was  apparently  becoming  fatal  to  himseIC  From  him  1 will  take  some  of  the 
leading  features  in  the  histoi^  of  those  animals  which  breed  in  shells ; previously 
taking  my  division  from  Aristotle,  who,  as  was  said  above,  divides  them  into 
three  classes : the  Turbinated,  or  those  of  the  Snail  Kind;  the  Bivalved,  or 
those  of  the  Oyster  Kind ; and  the  Miiltivalved,  or  those  of  the  Acorn-shell 
Kind.  Of  each  1 will  treat  in  distinct  chapters. 
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CHAP.  II. 

TURBINATED  SHELL-FISH  OF  THE  SNAIL 

KIND. 


To  conceive  the  manner  in  which  those  animals  subsist  that  are  hid  from  us  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  one  of  a similar  nature 
and  formation  that  we  know.  The  history  of  the  garden-snail  has  been  more 
copiously  considered  than  that  of  the  elephant,  and  its  anatomy  is  as  well,  if 
not  better^  known. 

What  IS  most  surprising  in  the  formation  of  this  animal  are  the  parts  that 
■erve  for  generation.  Every  snail  is  at  once  male  and  female;  ana  while  it 
impregnates  another,  is  itself  impregnated  in  turn.  The  vessels,  supplying  the 
fluid  for  this  purpose,  are  placed  chiefly  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  extend 
themselves  over  the  body ; but  the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation  are 
always  found  united,  and  growing  together.  There  is  a large  opening  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck  which  serves  for  very  different  purposes  As  an  anus  U 
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Rives  a passage  to  the  excrements ; as  a month  it  serves  for  an  opening  for  respi- 
rtilion  : and,  also,  as  an  organ  of  generation,  it  dilates  when  the  desire  of  propa- 
gation begins.  Within  thilf  each  animal  has  those  parts,  or  something  similar 
thereto,  which  continue  the  kind. 

For  some  days  before  coition,  the  snails  gather  together,  and  lie  quiet  near 
each  other,  eating  very  little  in  the  mean  time ; but  they  settle  their  bodies  in 
such  a posture,  that  the  neck  and  head  are  placed  upright.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  apertures  on  the  side  of  the  neck  being  greatly  dilated,  two  organs,  resem- 
bling intestines,  are  seen  issuing  from  them,  which  some  have  thought  to  be  the 
instruments  of  generation.  Beside  the  protrusion  of  these,  each  animal  is  pos- 
sessed of  another  peculiarity;  for,  from  the  same  aperture,  they  launch  forth  a 
kind  of  dart  at  each  other,  which  is  pretty  hard,  barbed,  and  ending  in  a very 
sharp  point.  This  is  performed  when  the  apertures  approach  each  other ; and 
then  the  one  is  seen  to  shoot  its  weapon,  which  is  received  by  the  otlier,  though 
it  sometimes  falls  to  the  ground : some  minutes  after,  the  snail  which  received 
the  weapon,  darts  one  of  its  own  at  its  antagonist,  which  is  received  in  like 
manner.  They  then  softly  approach  still  nearer,  and  apply  their  bodies  one  to 
the  other,  as  closely  as  the  palms  and  fingers  of  the  hands  when  grasped  together. 
At  that  time  the  horns  are  seen  variously  moving  in  ail  directions ; and  this 
sometimes  for  three  days  together.  'I'lie  coupling  of  these  animals  is  generally 
thrice  repeated,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days  each,  and,  at  every  time,  a new  dart 
is  mutually  emitted. 

At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  days,  the  snails  produce  their  eggs  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  neck,  and  hide  them  in  the  earth  with  the  greatest  solicitude  and 
industry.  These  eggs  are  in  great  numbers,  round,  white,  and  covered  with  a 
soft  shell : they  are  also  stuck  to  each  other  by  an  imperceptible  slime,  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  of  about  the  size  of  a small  pea. 

When  the  animal  leaves  the  egg,  it  is  seen  with  a very  small  shell  on  its  back, 
which  has  but  one  convolution  ; but  in  proportion  as  it  grows,  the  shell  increases 
in  the  number  of  its  circles.  The  shell  always  receives  its  additions  at  the 
mouth;  the  first  centre  still  remaining:  the  animal  sending  forth  from  its  body 
that  slime  which  hardens  into  a stony  substance,  and  still  is  fashioned  into 
similar  volutions.  The  garden  snail  seldom  exceeds  four  rounds  and  a half ; 
but  some  of  the  sea  snails  arrive  even  at  ten. 

The  snail,  thus  fitted  with  its  box,  which  is  light  and  firm,  finds  itself  defended 
in  a very  ample  manner  from  all  external  injury.  Whenever  it  is  invaded,  it  is 
but  retiring  into  this  fortress,  and  waiting  patiently  till  the  danger  is  over.  Nor 
is  it  possessed  only  of  a power  of  retreating  into  its  shell,  but  of  mending  it 
when  broken.  Sometimes  these  animals  are  crushed  seemingly  to  pieces,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  utterly  destroyed  ; yet  still  they  set  themselves  to  work,  and, 
in  a few  days,  mend  all  their  numerous  breaches. 

As  the  snail  is  furnished  with  all  the  organs  of  life  and  sensation,  it  is  not 
wonderful  to  see  it  very  voracious.  It  chiefly  subsists  upon  the  leaves  of  plants 
and  trees ; but  is  very  delicate  in  its  choice.  When  the  animal  moves  to  seek 
its  food,  it  goes  forward  by  means  of  that  broad,  muscular  skin,  which  some- 
times is  seen  projecting  round  the  mouth  of  the  shell ; this  is  expanded  before, 
and  then  contracted  with  a kind  of  undulating  motion,  like  a man  attempting 
to  move  himself  forward  by  one  arm  while  lying  on  his  belly.  But  the  snau 
has  another  advantage,  by  which  it  not  only  smooths  and  planes  its  way,  but 
also  can  ascend  in  the  most  perpendicular  direction.  I'his  is  by  that  slimy  sulv 
stance  with  which  it  is  so  copiously  furnished,  and  which  it  emits  wherever  it 
moves.  Upon  this  slime,  as  upon  a kind  of  carpet,  it  proceeds  slowly  along, 
without  any  danger  of  wounding  its  tender  body  against  the  asperities  of  the 
pavement ; by  means  of  this  it  moves  upwards  to  its  food  upon  trees,  and  by 
this  descends,  without  danger  of  falling,  and  breaking  its  shell  by  the  shock. 

The  appetite  of  these  animals  is  very  great;  and  the  damage  gardeners,  in 
particular,  sustain  from  them,  makes  them  employ  every  method  for  their 
destruction.  Salt  will  destroy  them  as  well  as  soot ; but  a tortoise  in  a gaiden 
is  said  to  banish  them  much  more  efiectually. 
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At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  Bnail  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  or  retires  to 
Bomc  hole,  to  continue  in  a torpid  state  during  the  severity  of  the  season.  It 
is  sometimes  seen  alone  ; but  more  frequently  in  c?fhipany  in  its  retreat ; several 
being  usually  found  together  apparently  deprived  of  life  and  sensation.  For  the 
purposes  of  continuing  in  greater  vi'armth  and  security,  the  snail  forms  a cover 
or  lid  to  the  mouth  of  its  shell  with  its  slime,  which  stops  it  up  entirely,  and  thus 
protects  it  from  every  external  danger.  The  matter  of  which  the  cover  is  coitv- 
posed  is  whitish,  somewhat  like  plaster,  pretty  hard  and  solid,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  porous  and  thin,  to  admit  air,  which  the  animal  cannot  live  without.  When 
tlie  cover  is  formed  too  thick,  the  snail  then  breaks  a little  hole  in  it,  which  cor- 
rects the  defect  of  that  closeness  which  proceeded  from  too  much  caution.  In 


this  manner,  sheltered  in  its  hole  from 
cover,  it  sleeps  during  the  winter;  and, 
out  fond  or  motion,  until  the  genial  call 
its  activity.^ 

• On  the  Revivification  of  Animai.s. 
— It  has  lieen  mentioneil  ns  a fact  long  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  that  in  that  coun- 
try, when  the  wet  season  commences,  the 
rain  falls  so  abundantly  as  to  form  ponds  of 
considerable  depth  in  hollow  places,  where, 
for  several  months  previous,  not  any  moisture 
could  be  observed  ; not  even  so  much  as  to 
give  nourishment  to  any  kind  of  plant  what- 
ever. No  sooner,  however,  does  the  rain 
begin  to  fall,  than  in  the  fields,  which  were 
in  general  utterly  destitute  of  the  most  remote 
appearance  of  vegetation,  vegetation  com- 
mences ; and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
verdure  can  be  distinctly  perceived.  But  the 
most  wonderful  circumstance  that  is  repre- 
Bcnted  to  occur  on  this  occasion  is,  that 
almost  as  soon  as  verdure  is  perceptible,  the 
new-formed  ponds  abound  with  fishes,  which 
are  not  only  fit  for  food,  but  are  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  The  precise  time  that  occurs 
betwt;j;n  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
Beason  and  the  taking  of  the  fish,  is  not 
mentioned ; but  it  is  stated,  that  they  have 
been  eaten  within-  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
former  period. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ponds  have 
communication  with  rivers  ; but  to  this  it  is 
answered,  that  fishes  are,  in  like  manner, 
found  even  in  islands  where,  during  the  dry 
season,  there  is  not  any  running  water. 

As  in  some  measure  analogous  to  this  Cir- 
cumstance, we  shall  detail  «i!other,  which 
may,  jierhaps,  be  deemed  still  more  extraor- 
•dinaty : — 

In  forming  a collection  of  shells,  gn^-at 
diligence  had  been  employed  to  obtain  a va- 
riety of  the  snails  of  this  country,  which,  after 
being  cleaned  and  dried,  were  placed  in  a 
cabinet.  In  this  state  they  remained  for 
many  years,  during  which  time  they  were 
occasionally  inspected,  and  not  any  idea  was 
entertained  but  that  life  was  utterly  extinct. 
One  day,  however,  the  snails  were  found  dis- 
iMirsed  throughout  the  cabinet,  crawling  in  a 
state  of  perfect  life  and  complete  activity ; 
and  it  was  discov<vft)d,  upon  examination,  that 


the  weather,  defended  in  its  shell  by  a 
for  six  or  seven  months,  continues  with- 
of  spring  breaks  its  slumber  and  excites 

water  had  obtained  access,  so  as  to  moisten 
the  snails,  by  which  means  they  were  restored 
to  life  after  they  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
dissection  of  all  their  members,  been  wholly 
deprived  of  action  for  many  years,  witliout, 
however,  the  principle  of  life  lieing  entirely 
destroyed. 

Contradictory' to  the  common  operations  of 
nature  as  these  instances  may  appear,  they 
are  not  on  that  account  to  be  reji>cted  as  un- 
entitled to  credit,  since  it  is  known  to  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  minute 
objects  of  animated  nature,  that  some  ol 
these  can  be  preserved  in  a dry  state  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  liable  to  be  revived 
at  pleasure  by  being  moistened  witli  water ; 
it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  till  the 
occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  here  men- 
tioned, it  had  never  been  suspected  that  any 
animal  body,  of  a magnitude  in  any  respect 
approaching  to  the  size  of  a snail,  could 
admit  of  having  its  life  prolonged  after  this 
manner. 

The  winter  sleep  of  bats  and  several  other 
animals  is  a fact  well  known  ; this,  though 
not  a privation  of  life,  is  yet  a suspension  of 
the  principal  animal  iunctiuns  tor  many 
months  together,  and  seems  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  influence  of  a certain  degree  of  cold, 
which  retards,  if  it  does  not  put  a stop  to,  tho 
circulation,  during  the  continuance  of  its  in- 
fluence. While,  however,  the  germ  of  life 
exists,  putrefaction  is  prevented  from  t.aking 
place  ; and  the  parts  of  the  body,  being  un- 
altered during  this  period,  are  in  a conditio*' 
to  perform  their  functions  once  more  after  the 
fluids  are  set  in  motion.  In  the  instance  of 
the  snails,  it  would  seem  that  the  want  of 
moisture  produced,  in  the  suspension  of  the 
animal  functions,  an  effect  similar  to  that 
which  cold  occasions  with  regard  to  the  sleep- 
ing animals,  but  in  a far  more  powerful 
degree. 

To  a similar  cause  we  might  he  induced 
to  attribute  the  presence  of  the  fishes  already 
alluded  to,  were  we  not  told,  that  the  hollowB 
in  which  the  ]>onds  ore  formed  do  not  poe 
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T^e  snail,  having  slept  for  so  long  a season,  wakes  one  of  the  first  fine  days 
01  April ; breaks  open  its  cell,  and  sallies  forth  to  seek  for  nourishment.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  so  long  a fast  should  have  thinned  it,  and  rendered  it  very 
voracious.  At  first,  therefore,  it  is  not  very  difficult  in  the  choice  of  its  food  ; 
almost  any  vegetable  that  is  green  seems  welcome  ; but  the  succulent  plants  of 
the.  garden  are  chiefly  grateful ; and  the  various  kinds  of  pulse  are,  at  some 
seasons,  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  their  numbers.  So  great  is  the  multipli- 
cation of  snails,  at  some  years,  that  gardeners  imagine  they  burst  from  the 
earth.  A wet  season  is  generally  favourable  to  their  production  ; for  this  animal 
cannot  l>ear  very  dry  seasons,  or  dry  places,  as  they  cause  too  great  a consump- 
bon  of  Its  slime,  without  plenty  of  which  it  cannot  subsist  in  health  and  vigour. 
Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  history  of  this  animal ; and  this 
may  serve  as  a general  picture,  to  which  the  manners  and  habitudes  of’  the 
other  tribes  of  this  class  may  be  compared  and  referred.  These  are,  the  sea 
snail,  of  which  naturalists  have,  from  the  apparent  difference  of  their  shells, 
mentioned  fifteen  kinds  \(^)  the  fresh-water  snail,  of  which  there  are  eight  kinds; 
and  the  land  snail,  of  which  there  are  five.  These  all  bear  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  garden  snail,  in  the  formation  of  their  shdl,  in  their  hermaphrodite  natures, 
in  the  slimy  substance  with  which  they  are  covered,  in  the  formation  of  their 
intestines,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hole  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which 
serves  at  once  for  the  discharge  of  the  faeces,  for  the  lodging  the  instruments  of 
generation,  and  for  respiration,  when  tlie  animal  is  under  a necessity  of  taking 
in  a new  supply. 

But  in  nature  no  two  kinds  of  animals,  however  like  each  other  in  figure  or 
conformation,  are  of  manners  entirely  the  same.  Though  the  common  garden 
snail  bears  a very  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  fresh  water  and  that  of  the  sea, 
yet  there  are  differences  to  be  found,  and  those  very  considerable  ones. 

If  we  compare  them  with  the  fresh-water  snail,  though  we  shall  find  a general 
resemblance,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  remarkable  distinctions : and  first,  the 
fresh-water  snail,  and,^  as  I should  suppose,  all  snails  that  live  in  water,  ar<* 
peculiarly  furnished  with  a contrivance  by  Nature  for  rising  to  the  surface  or 
sinking  to  the  bottom.  The  mannei  in  which  this  is  performed,  is  by  opening 
and  shutting  the  orifice  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  is  furnished  with 
muscles  for  that  purpose.  The  snail  sometimes  gathers  this  aperture  into  an 
oblong  tube,  and  stretches  or  proterids  it  above  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  in 
order  to  draw  in  or  expel  the  air,  as  it  finds  occasion.  This  may  not  only  be 
seen,  but  heard,  also,  by  the  noise  which  the  snail  makes  in  moving  the  water. 
By  dilating  this  it  rises;  by  compressing  it,  the  animal  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
This  is  effected  somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  little  images  of  glass  are  made 
to  rise  or  sink  in  water,  by  pressing  the  air  contained  at  the  mouth  of  the  tubes, 
so  that  it  shall  drive  the  water  into  their  hollow  bodies,  which  before  were  filled 
only  with  air,  and  thus  make  them  heavier  than  the  element  in  which  they  swim. 
In  tins  manner  does  the  fresh-water  snail  dive  or  swim,  by  properly  managing 
the  air  contained  in  its  body. 

during  the  dry  season,  any  appearances  upon  posing  that  on  the  approach  of,  diy  weatlier, 
which  the  revivifying  principle  could  be  sup-  these  fishes  have  buried  themselves  deep  in 
posed  so  to  act  as  to  produce  them ; nor  can  the  mud,  into  which  they  would  naturally 
they  be  considered  as  produced  from  spawn  dive  as  low  a.s  possible  in  search  of  moisture, 
deposited  during  the  previous  wet  season,  as  till  at  last,  when  that  entirely  failed  them, 
they  are  represented  to  be  at  their  first  coming  they  were  there  dried  up  like  the  snails,  and 
of  such  a size  as  to  admit  of  being  caught  their  animal  functions  suspended,  without 
with  nets.  ^ ^ _ being  deprived  of  life,  until  the  return  of 

That  such  multitudes  of  living  creatures,  moisture  revived  them,  when  they  instantly 
arrived  at  such  a size  in  so  short  a period  of  returned  to  their  natural  element  in  that  state 
time,  should  be  found  under  such  peculiar  of  growth  to  which  they  had  attained  before 
circumstances,  remains,  therefore,  a mystery  the  period  of  their  desiccation.  — Coiuibb- 
which  cannot  readily  be  solved,  but  which  fondint  of  tub  Mikkor. 
has  beeu  attempted  to  be  explained,  by  sup- 

(g)  D’Argenville’s  Conchylioligie. 
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But  what  renders  these  animals  far  more  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  they  are 
viviparous,  and  bring  forth  their  young  not  only  alive,  but  with  their  shells  upon 
their  backs.  This  seems  surprising;  yet  it  is  incontestably  true,  the  young 
come  to  some  degree  of  perfection  in  the  womb  of  the  parent;  there  they  re- 
ceive their  stony  coat ; and  from  thence  are  excluded,  with  a complete  appa- 

'‘‘«'®On’^th^wtffth  o^  says  Swammerdam,  ‘"I  began  my  obseiwations 

upon  this  snail,  and  collected  a great  number  o the  kind,  which  1 put  into  a 
large  basin  filled  with  rain-water,  and  fed  for  a long  time  with  potter  s earth. 
disLlved  in  the  water  about  them.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  J 
opened  one  of  these  snails,  when  I found  nine  bving  snails  in  its  womb:  the 
largest  of  these  were  placed  foremost,  as  the  first  'candidates  for  exclusion.  I 
puf  them  into  fresh-water,  and  they  lived  to  tlie  eighteenth  of  the  same  month 
moving  and  swimming  like  snails  full  grown  : nay,  their  manner  of  swimming 
was  much  more  beautiful.”  Thus,  at  whatever  time  of  the  year  these  snails  are 
opened,  they  are  found  pregnant  with  eggs,  or  with  living  snails;  or  with 

**°This^^ik^iiig  difference  between  the  fresh-watef  and  the  garden  snail,  obtains 
also  in  some  of  the  sea  kind;  among  which  there  are  some  that  are  found  vivi- 
parous, while  others  lay  eggs  in  the  usual  manner.  Of  this  kindare  one  or  two 

oftheBiiccinums;  within  which,  living  young  have  been  frequently  found,  upon 
their  dissection.  In  general,  however,  the  rest  of  this  iiiimeroiis  class  bring 
forth  eggs  ; from  whence  the  animal  bursts  at  a proper  state  of  maturity,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  a house,  which  the  moistness  of  the  element  where  it 
resides  does  not  prevent  the  inhabitant  from  enlarpng.  How-  the  soft  slime  of 
the  snail  hardens,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  into  the  stony  substance  of  a shell 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  ! This  slime  must  at  least  be  possessed  of  very  powerlul 

^’^Of^alf  serTimils,  that  which  is  most  frequently  seen  swimming  upon  the 
surface,  and  whose  shell  is  the  thinnest 
and  most  easily  pierced,  is  the  Nautilus. 

Whether,  upon  these  occasions,  it  is 
employed  in  escaping  its  numerous 
enemies  at  the  bottom,  or  seeking  for 
food  at  the  surface,  1 will  not  ventuie 
to  decide.  It  seems  most  probable, 
that  the  former  is  the  cause  of  its  fre- 
quently appearing ; for,  upon  opening 
the  stomach,  it  is  found  to  contain 
^■hiefly  that  food  which  it  finds  at  the 
bottom.  Thisanimars  industry, there- 
fore, may  be  owing  to  its  lyars;  and 
ail  those  arts  of  sailing,  which  it  has 
taught  mankind,  may  have  been  origi- 
nally the  product  of  necessity.  But  the 
nautilus  is  loo  famous  not  to  demand  a 

more  ample  description.  , i,  , i-  -j  j 

Although  there  be  several  species  of  the  nautilus,  yet  they  all  may  be  divided 
into  two : the  one  with  a white  shell,  as  thin  as  paper,  which  it  often  is  seen  to 
quit,  and  again  to  resume  ; the  other  with  a thicker  shell,  sometimes  of  a beau- 
tiful motlier-ofipearl  colour,  and  that  quits  its  shell  but  rarely.  This  shell  ouL- 
wardly  resembles  that  of  a large  snail,  but  is  generally  six  or  eight  inches  across : 
within,  it  is  divided  into  forty  partitions,  that  communicate  with  each  other  by 
doors,  if  I may  so  call  them,  through  which  one  could  not  thrust  a goose-quill; 
almost  the  whole  internal  part  of  the  shell  is  filled  by  the  animal;  the  body  of 
winch,  like  its  habitation,  is  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  chambers 
in  its  shell:  all  the  parts  of  its  body  communicate  with  each  other,  through  the 
doors  or  openings,  by  a long  blood-vessel,  which  runs  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
thus  the  body  of  the  animal  if  taken  out  of  the  shell,  mav  h“  '•'-«»?ed  to  a uum 


(The  Nautilu*.) 
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urr  of  8,ii  oits  of  flesh,  of  which  there  are  forty,  threaded  upon  a strinp^.  From 
this  extraordinary  conformation,  one  would  not  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  nau- 
tilus .sometimes  quitted  its  shell,  and  returned  to  it  again  ; yet  nothing,  though 
seemingly  more  impossible,  is  more  certain.  The  manner  by  which  it  contrives 
to  (hsengage  every  part  of  its  body  from  so  intricate  an  habitation  ; by  which  it 
makes  a substance,  to  appearance  as  thick  as  one’s  wrist,  pass  through  forty 
doors,  each  ol  which  would  scarcely  admit  a goose  quill,  is  not  yet  discovered  : 
but  the  lact  is  certain;  for  the  animal  is  often  found  without  its  shell;  and  the 
shell  more  frequently  destitute  of  the  animal.  It  is  most  probable,  that  it  has  a 
povver  ol  making  the  substance  of  one  section  of  its  body  remove  up  into  that 
winch  is  next ; and  thus,  by  multiplied  removals,  it  gets  free. 

Hut  this,  though  very  strange,  is  not  the  peculiarity  for  which  the  nautilus  has 
been  the  must  distinguished.  Its  spreading  the  thin  oar,  and  catching  the  flying 
^alo,  to  use  the  poet’s  description  of  it,  has  chiefly  excited  human  curiosity.'^ 
J’hese  atiimals,  particularly  those  of  tlie  white,  light  kind,  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  Mediterranean ; and  scarce  any  who  have  sailed  on  that  sea,  but  must  often 
luive  seen  them.  When  the  sea  is  calm,  they  are  observed  floating  on  the  sur- 
face ; some  spreading  their  little  sail;  some  rowing  with  their  feet,  as  if  for  life 
and  death  ; and  others  still,  floating  upon  their  mouths,  like  a ship  with  the  keel 
upward.  If  taken  while  thus  employed,  and  examined,  the  extraordinary  me- 
chanism of  their  limbs  for  sailing  will  appear  more  manifest.  The  nautilus  is 
furnished  with  eight  feet,  which  issue  near  the  mouth,  and  may  as  properly  be 
called  barbs  : these  are  connected  to  each  other  by  a thin  skin,  like  that  between 
the  toes  of  a duck,  but  much  thinner  and  more  transparent.  Of  these  eight  feet 
tfius  connected,  six  are  short,  and  these  are  held  up  as  sails  to  catch  the  wind 
in  .sailing:  the  two  others  are  longer,  and  are  kept  in  the  water;  serving,  like 
paddles,  to  steer  their  course  by.  When  the  weather  is  quite  calm,  and  the 
animal  is  pursued  from  below,  it  is  then  seen  expanding  only  a part  of  its  sail, 
and  rovying  with  the  rest : whenever  it  is  interrupted,  or  fears  danger  from 
above,  it  instantly  furls  the  sail,  catches  in  all  its  oars,  turns  its  shell  mouth 
downward,  and  instantly  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  also  it  is  seen  pump- 
ing the  water  from  its  leaking  hulk;  and,  when  unfit  for  sailing  deserts  its  shell 
entirely.  'Fhe  forsaken  hulk  is  seen  floating  along,  till  it  dashes,  by  a kind  of 
shipwreck,  upon  the  rocks  or  the  shore. 

From  the  above  description,  I think  we  may  consider  this  animal  rather  as 
attempting  to  save  itself  from  the  attacks  of  its  destroyers,  than  as  rowing  in 
pursuit  of  food.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  creature  of  the  deep  has  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  enemies.  Its  shell  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  perfect  preser- 
vation ; but  is  generally  seen  to  bear  some  marks  of  hostile  invasion.  Its  little 
arts,  therefore,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  may  have  been  given  it  for  protec- 
tion ; and  it  may  be  thus  endued  with  comparative  swiftness,  to  avoid  the  crab, 
the  sea-scorpion,  the  trochus,  and  all  the  slower  predacious  reptiles  that  lurk  for 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

From  this  general  view  of  snaiks,  they  appear  to  be  a much  more  active,  ani- 
mated tribe,  than  from  their  figure  one  would  at  first  conceive.  ’I’hey  seem,  to 
an  inattentive  spectator,  as  mere  inert  masses  of  soft  flesh,  rather  loaded  than 
covered  with  a shell,  scarcely  capable  of  motion,  and  insensible  to  all  the  objects 
around  them.  W^hen  viewed  more  closely,  they  are  found  to  be  furnished  witfi 
the  organs  of  life  and  sensation  in  tolerable  perfection:  they  are  defended  wiih 
armour,  that  is  at  once  both  light  and  strong  ; they  are  as  active  as  their  neces- 
sities require  ; and  are  possessed  of  appetites  more  poignant  than  tiiose  of 
animals  that  seem  much  more  perfectly  formed.  In  short,  they  are  a fruitful 
industrious  tribe  ; furnished,  like  all  other  animals,  with  the  powers  of  escape 
and  invasion  ; they  have  their  pursuits  and  their  enmities  ; and,  of  all  creatures 
of  the  deep,  they  have  most  to  fear  from  each  other. 

• The  words  of  the  poet  alluded  to  by  Gold-  Tlie  arts  of  buildiui;  from  the  lx>e  receive. 


mith,  are,- 
" Thu*,  then,  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake, — 
Go,  from  tiie  creutures  thy  instruction  take: 

Leoru  from  tliu  Irinis  what  food  tlie  thickets  yield : 
Loam  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  Held: 


Learn  of  the  mole  to  pliin){b,  the  worm  to  weave; 
Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  tlw  driving  gale." 
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BIVALVED  SHELL-FISH,  OR  SHELLS  OF  THE 

OYSTER  KIND. 


It  may  seem  whimsical  to  make  a distinction  between  the  animal  perfections  of 
turbinated  and  bivalved  shell-fish,  or  to  grant  a degree  of  superiority  to  the  snail 
above  the  oyster.  Yet  this  distinction  strongly  and  apparently  obtains  in 
nature  ; and  we  shall  find  the  bivalved  tribe  of  animals  in  every  respect  inferior 
to  those  we  have  been  describing.  Inferior  in  all  their  sensations ; inferior  in 
their  powers  of  motion  ; but  particularly  inferior  in  their  system  of  animal  gene- 
ration. The  snail  tribe,  as  we  saw,  are  hermaphrodite,  but  require  the  assist- 
ance of  each  other  for  fecundation ; all  the  bivalve  tribe  are  hermaphrodite  in 
like  manner,  but  they  require  no  assistance  from  each  other  towards  impregna- 
tion ; and  a single  muscle  or  oyster,  if  there  were  no  other  in  the  world,  would 
quickly  replenish  the  ocean.  As  the  land  snail  from  its  being  best  known  took 
the  lead  in  the  former  class,  so  the  fresh-water  muscle,  for  the  same  reason,  may 
take  lead  in  this.  The  life  and  manners  of  such  as  belong  to  the  sea  will  be 
best  displayed  in  the  comparison. 

The  muscle,  as  is  well  known,  whether  belonging  to  fresh  or  salt-water,  con- 
sists of  two  equal  shells,  joined  at  the  back  by  a strong  muscular  ligament  that 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  a hinge,’^  By  the  elastic  contraction  of  these,  the 


* Tub  MoscLte. — The  muscles,  the  Pinnie, 
some  pectens  and  Arcee,  are  moored  by  what 


(The  Muscle.) 

is  vulgarly  called  the  beard  of  the  fish,  but  in 
the  language  of  science  the  byssus.  This 
consists  of  a bundle  of  blackish  homy  fibres 
or  threads,  connected  to  the  animal  within 
the  shell  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  rock  on 
the  other.  These  threads  are  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier  and  most  authors,  of  a glutinous 
matter,  secreted  by  a conglomerate  gland 
placed  at  the  base  of  thu  foot,  and  drawn  out 
by  the  evolutions  of  this  organ  to  their  proper 


length,  and  moulded  to  their  shape  in  a lon- 
itudinal  groove  on  its  surface.  Blainville, 
owever,  considers  this  an  erroneous  ac- 
count ; for,  according  to  him,  the  byssus  is  a 
collection  of  dried  muscular  fibres.  The  ad- 
ductor muscle,  he  says,  of  these  genera  is  at 
first,  like  those  of  other  Mollusca,  contractile 
and  living ; but  being  protmded  beyond  the 
shell,  and  attached  to  the  rock,  it  becomes 
drierl  and  inirritable  to  a certain  extent,  and 
the  fibres  by  their  exsiccation  become  loose 
from  the  thready  cable,  such  as  we  observe 
it.  I know  not  which  of  these  explanations 
to  commend  to  your  choice,  for  neither  of 
them  exactly  corresponds  with  the  observations 
I have  made  to  satisfy  myself ; but  my  exa- 
mination having  been  confined  to  the  com- 
mon muscle  (^lytilus  eddlis,)  I will  not  aver 
that  the  following  description  of  this  part  is 
generally  applicable.  From  each  side  of  the 
shell,  in  front  of  the  great  adductors,  a cylin- 
drical tendinous  muscle  arises,  see  the  Vxit, 
(a)  and  running  forward  obliquely,  it  meets 
its  fellow  near  tlie  centre,  and  opposite  to  the 
hinge,  where  they  unite,  and  where  they  are 
met  by  other  two  similar,  muscles  (i)  which 
arise  near  the  beaks,  anterior  to  the  lesser  ad- 
ductors, and  run  backward.  From  the  place 
of  union  between  these  muscles  originates 
the  byssus  (c)  by  a single  root  or  stalk.  This 
is  firm,  cylindric.d,  cartilaginous,  and  of  a 
clear  amber  colour,  continuing  simple  for  a 
short  space,  when  it  divides,  in  a very  irre- 
gular manner,  into  a few  branches  which  are 
again  divided  into  numerous  entangled 
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afitmar  mn  open  its  sheik  at  pleasure,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  each 
other.  I he  lish  is  fixed  to  cither  shell  by  four  tendons,  by  means  of  which  it 
shuts  them  close,  and  keeps  its  body  firm  from  being  crushed  by  any  shock 
against  the  walls  of  its  own  habitation.  It  is  furnished,  like  all  other  animals  of 
this  kind,  with  vital  organs,  though  these  are  situated  in  a very  extraordinary 
manner.  It  has  a mouth  furnished  with  two  fleshy  lips;  its  intestine  begins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  passes  through  the  brain,  and  makes  a number  of  cir- 
cumvolutions through  the  liver  ; on  leaving  this  organ,  it  goes  on  straight  into 
the  heart,  which  it  penetrates,  and  ends  in  the  anus ; near  which  the  lungs  are 
placed,  and  through  which  it  breathes,  like  those  of  the  snail  kind  ; and  in  this 
manner  its  languid  circulation  is  carried  on.  {g) 

But  the  organs  of  generation  are  what  most  deserve  to  excite  our  curiosity. 
These  consist  in  each  muscle  of  two  ovaries,  which  are  tlie  female  part  of  its 
furniture,  and  of  two  seminal  vessels  resembling  what  are  found  in  the  male. 
Each  ovary  and  each  seminal  vessel  has  its  own  proper  canal ; by  the  ovary 
canal  the  eggs  descend  to  the  anus  ; and  there  also  the  seminal  canals  send  their 
fluids  to  impregnate  them.  By  this  contrivance,  one  single  animal  suffices  for 
the  double  purposes  of  generation  ; and  the  eggs  are  excluded  and  impregnated 
by  itself  alone. 

As  the  muscle  is  thus  furnished  with  a kind  of  self-creating  power,  there  are 
few  places  where  it  breeds  that  it  is  not  found  in  great  abundance.  The  ovaries 
usually  empty  themselves  of  their  eggs  in  spring,  and  they  are  replenished  in 
autumn.  For  this  reason  they  are  found  empty  in  summer  and  full  in  winter. 
They  produce  in  great  numbers,  as  all  bivalved  shell  fish  are  found  to  do.  The 
fecundity  of  the  snail  kind  is  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  fertility  of  these. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a general  rule  in  nature,  that  the  more  helpless 
and  contemptible  the  animal,  the  more  prolilic  it  is  always  found.  Thus  alt 
creatures  that  are  incapable  of  resisting  their  destroyers  have  nothing  but  their 
quick  multiplication  for  the  continuation  of  their  existence. 

The  multitude  of  these  animals  in  some  places  is  very  great;  but  from  their 
defenceless  state,  the  number  of  their  destroyers  is  in  equal  proportion. 

‘ But,  notwithstamiing  the  number  of  this  creature’s  animateil  enemies,  it  seems 
still  more  fearful  of  the  agitations  of  the  element  in  which  it  resides  ; for  if 
diished  against  rocks,  or  thrown  far  on  the  beach,  it  is  destroyed  without  a 
power  of  redress.  In  order  to  guard  against  these,  which  are  to  this  animal  the 
commonest  and  the  most  fatal  accidents,  although  it  has  a power  of  slow  motion, 
which  I shall  presently  describe,  yet  it  endeavours  to  become  stationary,  and  to 
attach  itself  to  any  fixed  object  it  happens  to  be  near.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
furnished  with  a very  singular  capacity  of  binding  itself  by  a number  of  thread:^ 
to  whatever  object  it  approaches  ; and  these,  Keanmur  supposed,  it  spun  artifl- 
crally,  as  spiders  their  webs  which  they  fasten  against  a wail.  Of  this,  however. 
Inter  philosophers  have  found  vary  great  reason  to  doubt.  It  is,  tlierefore,  sup- 
posed that  these  threads,  which  are  usually  called  the  beard  of  the  muscle,  are 
the  natural  growth  of  the  animal’s  body,  and  by  no  means  produced  at  pleasure.. 
Indeed,  the  extreme  length  of  this  beard  in  some,  which  tar  exceeds  the  lengih 
of  the  body,  seems  impossible  to  be  manufactured  by  the  thrusting  out  and 
drawing  in  of  the  tongue,  with  the  glutinous  mntter  of  which  the  French  philo- 
sopher supposed  those  threads  were  formed.  It  is  even  found  to  increase  with 

threads.  These  are  attached  to  the  foreign  should  be  a fleshy  sheath,  which,  indeed, 
externul  bodies  by  means  of  the  foot,  a tongue-  does  surround  the  base;  and  the  transition, 
shaped  organ  lying  at  the  base  of  the  byssus,  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  muscle  to 
distinguisherl  by  its  dark  violet  colour,  and  the  horny  structure  of  the  byssus,  is  so  ahnipt, 
capable  of  considerable  extension  and  retroc-  that  this' looks  rather  like  a new  organ  than  a 
tion.  There  is  a furrow  drawn  along  its  modification  of  the  one  to  which  it  is  attached, 
middle,  probably  of  use  in  holding  the  threads  as  Blainville  supposes.  The  aecom^muying 
while  they  are  fixed  without ; but  you  do  not  figure  will  give  a good  idea  of  what  has 
perceive  any  glandular  apparatus  by  which  just  been  described. — Akcana  of  Scienck, 
the  laiter  might  be  secreted,  unless  this  1832. 
t . (^>)  M.  Mery.  Auat.  des  Moulus  d’Etang. 
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the  prow-th  of  the  animal;  and  as  the  muscle  becomes  ktfger  and  older,  the 
beard  becomes  longer  and  its  filaments  more  strong.  I have  seen  the  beards 
a foot  and  a half;  and  of  this  substance  the  natives  of  Palermo  sometimes  make 
gloves  and  stockings 

From  this  animal  the  oyster  differs  very  little,  except  in  the  thickness  of  its 
shell  and  its  greater  imbecility.  The  oyster,  like  the  muscle,  is  formed  with 
organs  of  life  and  respiration,  with  intestines  which  are  very  voluminous,  a liver, 
Inngs,  and  heart.  Like  the  muscle,  it  is  self-impregnated ; and  the  shell,  which 
tiie  animal  soon  acquires,  serves  it  for  its  future  habitation.  Like  the  muscle, 
it  opens  its  shell  to  receive  the  influx  of  water,  and,  like  that  animal,  is  strongly 
attached  to  its  shells  both  above  and  below. 

But  it  differs  in  many  particidars.  In  the  first  place,  its  shells  are  not  equal, 
the  one  being  cupped,  the  other  flat:  upon  the  cupped  shell  it  is" always  seen  to 
rest ; for  if  it  lie  upon  the  flat  side,  it  would  then  lose  all  its  water.  It  difiers, 
also,  in  the  thickness  of  its  shells,  which  are  so  strongly  lined  and  defended, 
that  no  animal  will  attempt  to  pierce  them.  But  though  the  oyster  be  secured 
from  the  attacks  of  the  small  reptiles  at  the  bottom,  yet  it  often  serves  as  an 
object  to  which  they  are  attached.  Pipe-worms  and  other  little  animals  fix  fheir 
habitation  to  the  oyster’s  sides,  and  in  this  manner  continue  to  live  in  security. 
Among  the  number  of  these  is  a little  red  worm,  that  is  often  found  upon  the 
shell ; which  some,  from  never  seeing  oysters  copulate,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  male  by  which  their  spawn  was  impregnated. 

'I'he  oyster  difiers  also  from  the  muscle  in  being  utterly  unable  to  change  its 
situation.  The  muscle,  as  we  have  observed,  is  capable  of  erecting  itself  on 
an  edge,  and  going  forward  with  a slow,  laborious  motion.  The  oyster  is  whollj 
passive,  and  endeavours,  by  all  its  powers,  to  rest  fixed  to  one  spot  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  entirely  without  that  tongue  which  we  saw  answer  the  purposes  of  an 
arm  in  the  other  animal ; but,  nevertheless,  is  often  attached  very  firmly  to  any 
object  it  happens  to  approach.  Rocks,  stones,  pieces  of  timber,  or  sea-weeds, 
all  seem  proper  to  give  it  a fixture,  and  to  secure  it  against  the  agitation  of  the 
waves.  Nothing  is  so  common  in  the  rivers  of  the  tropical  climates  as  to  see 
oysters  growing  even  amidst  the  branches  of  the  forest.  Many  trees  which 
grow  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  often  bend  their  branches  into  the  water, 
and  particularly  the  mangrove,  which  chiefly  delights  in  a moist  situation.  To 
these  the  oysters  hang  in  clusters,  like  apples  upon  the  most  fertile  tree;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  weight  of  the  fish  sinks  the  plant  into  the  water,  where  it 
still  continues  growing,  the  number  of  oysters  increase,  and  hang  upon  the 
branches.  Thus  there  is  nothing  that  these  shell-fish  will  not  stick  to : they  are 
often  even  found  to  stick  to  each  other.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a glue 
proper  to  themselves,  which,  when  it  cements,  the  joining  is  as  hard  as  the 
shell,  and  is  as  difficultly  broken.  The  joining  substance,  however,  is  not 
always  of  glue,  but  the  animal  grows  to  the  rocks,  somewhat  like  the  muscle, 
by  threads : although  these  are  only  seen  to  take  root  in  the  shell,  and  not,  as 
in  the  muscle,  to  spring  from  the  body  of  the  fish  itself. 

Oysters  usually  cast  their  spawn  in  May,  which  at  first  appear  like  drops  of 
candle-grease,  and  stick  to  any  hard  substance  they  fall  upon.  These  are 
covered  with  a shell  in  two  or  three  days  ; and  in  three  years  the  animal  is  large 
enough  to  be  brought  to  market.  As  they  invariably  remain  in  the  places  where 
tliey  are  laid,  and  as  they  grow  without  any  other  seeming  food  than  the  afilux 
of  sea-water,  it  is  the  custom  at  Colchester,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  tide  settles  in  marshes  on  land,  to  pick  up  great  quantities  of  small 
oysters  aleng  the  shore,  which,  when  first  gathered,  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a 
sixpence.  ’Fhese  are  deposited  in  beds  where  the  tide  comes  in,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  grow  to  a tolerable  size.  They  are  said  to  be  better  tasted  for  being 
thus  sheltered  from  the  agitations  of  the  deep  ; and  a mixture  of  fresh  water 
entering  into  these  repositories  is  said  to  improve  their  flavour,  and  to  increase 
fheir  growth  and  fatness. 

* Oystkh  Spawn. — After  the  month  of  spawn  adhering  to  stones,  old  oyster-shells, 
May  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  coltch  (the  &c.),  and  punishable  to  take  any  oysters. 
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'Fhe  oysters,  however,  which  are  prepared  in  this  manner,  are  by  no  means 
BO  large  as  those  found  slicking  to  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  usually  called 
rock  oysters.  These  are  sometimes  found  as  broad  as  a plate,  and  are  admired 
by  some  as  excellent  food.  But  what  is  the  size  of  these  compared  to  the 
ovsters  of  the  East  Indies,  some  of  whose  shells  1 have  seen  two  feet  over  ! 
1 he  oysters  found  along  tlie  coast  of  Coromandel  are  capable  of  furnishing  a 
plentiiul  meal  to  eight  or  ten  men  ; but  it  seems  universally  agreed  that  they 
are  no  way  comparable  to  ours  for  delicacy  or  flavour.* 


except  those  of  the  size  of  a half-crown  piece, 
or  such  as,  when  the  two  shells  are  shut,  will 
admit  of  a shilling  rattling  between  them. 

The  liquor  of  the  oyster  contains  incredible 
multitudes  of  small  embryo  oysters,  covered 
with  little  shells,  perfectly  ti^iiisparent,  swim- 
ming nimbly  about.  One  hundred  aod  twenty 
of  these  in  a row  would  extend  one  inch. 
Besides  these  young  oysters,  the  liquor  con- 
tains a great  variety  of  animalcules,  five 
hundred  times  less  in  size,  which  emit  a 
pho.sphoric  light.  The  list  of  inhabitants^ 
however,  does  not  conclude  here,  fur,  besides 
these  last  mentioned,  there  are  three  distinct 
species  of  worms  (called  the  oyster-worm), 
half  an  inch  long,  found  in  oysters,  which 
shine  in  the  dark  like  glow-worms.  The 
sea-st^r,  cockles,  and  muscles,  are  the  great 
enemies  of  the  oyster.  The  first  gets  within 
the  shell  when  they  gape,  and  sucks  them 
out. 

While  the  tide  is  flowing,  oysters  lie  with 
the  hollow  side  downwards,  but  when  it  ebbs 
they  turn  on  the  other  side. — Akcana  oy 
ScieNCB,  Ib29. 

* Oysters  and  th^ir  Properties. — 
Oysters  are  conceitedly  said  to  be  in  season 
in  every  month  of  the  year  that  has  an  a in 
its  name,  beginning  with  September  and 
ending  with  April ; but  the  season  in  many 
places  extends  from  August  to  May.  Every 
city  has  its  favourite  oyster-bank.  In  Lou- 
don, the  Colchester  and  Milton  oysters  are 
held  in  most  esteem;  Edinburgh  has  her 
“ whis|)ered  Pandores,”  and,  latterly,  Aber- 
dour  oysters ; and  Dublin,  the  Carliugfurd 
and  “ Powldoodies  of  Burran.”  For  the 
convenience  of  obtaining  a ready  supply  of 
oysters,  they  are  often  transported  from  their 
original  beds,  and  laid  down  on  proper  places 
of  the  coast ; but  these  exiles  are  seldom 
found  in  such  jajrfection  as  those  which  are 
called  natives — that  is,  such  as  h^i^ve  never 
Iwfii  rudely  torn  from  their  native  homes,  and 
sent  on  voyages  of  profit.  Oysters,  when  just 
dredged,  may  be  so  packed  in  small  barrels 
as  to  keep  good  for  a week  or  ten  days ; and 
in  this  state  they  were  sent  to  distant  places. 
They  may  also  be  preserved  good  for  some 
time  by  feeding  ; and  custom,  which  brings 
gourmands  to  ^mire  game  most  when  in  a 
state  of  putridity,  has  taught  them  to  relish 
the  flavour  of  stide  oysters  better  than  those 
recently  taken  from  the  beds.  The  fresher 
oysters  are  thev  are  the  better  *o 


be  kept,  lay  them,  bottom  downwards,  in  a 
tub,  or  any  vessel  suited  to  the  quantity  to 
be  preserved,  and  cover  them  with  water  in 
which  a good  deal  of  salt  is  dissolved ; — 
change  the  water  every  twelve  hours.  Most 
cooks  direct  that  this  delicate  animal  should 
be  fed  with  oatmeal  or  flour  sprinkled  in  the 
water;  and  others,  on  the  principle  which 
leads  a mother  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  to 
bathe  her  new-born  darling  in  a drop  of  gin, 
are  for  feeding  them  with  white  wine  and 
bread  crumbs  1 It  is  said,  by  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  fish-ponds,  that  “ fish  will  eat 
nothing  but  what  comes  out  of  the  sea ;” 
now,  though  we  are  not  perfectly  convinced 
of  this  fact,  we  can  at  least  believe  that  salt- 
water gruel  is  not  over  well  suited  to  the 
delicate  stomach  of  an  oyster.  Those  large, 
fat  oysters,  called  Pandores,  which  are  so 
much  prized  in  Edinburgh,  are  said  to  owe 
their  superior  excellence  to  the  brackish  con- 
tents of  the  pans  of  the  adjacent  salt-works 
of  Prestonpans  flowing  out  upon  the  beds,  a 
subject  worthy  the  serious  investigation  of 
the  oyster  amateur,  who  may  here  receive 
some  excellent  hints  for  fattening  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  his  favourite  morsel. 

Shell-fish,  and  the  oyster  above  all,  have 
long  been  deemed  highly  restorative  and  easy 
of  digestion : they  are  therefore  recommended 
for  the  food  of  the  delicate  and  declining, 
and  of  those  whose  digestive  powers  have 
been  impaired  by  excess.  When  eaten  for 
health,  an  oyster  is  best  swallowed  with  its 
own  liquor,  the  moment  the  shell  is  o|)ened  : 
or  if  found  too  cold  for  the  stomach,  a sprink- 
ling of  black  pepper  may  be  allowed.  Vine- 
gar counteracts  the  efiect  of  eating  oysters  to 
enrich  the  blood,  or  render  it  more  balsamic ; 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  by  the 
declining.  As  there  are  no  reasonable  bounds 
to  oyster-eating,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice 
here  that,  when  too  many  of  these  or  other 
shell-fish  are  swallowed,  the  unpleasant  feel- 
ing may  be  removed  by  drinking  half  a pint 
of  hot  milk.  Consumptive  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  use  hut  mUk  after  their  oysters  at 
all  times. 

Oysters,  says  the  learned  author  of  Tabella 
Cibaria,  were  not  common  at  Rome,  and, 
consequently,  fetch^#*  ‘here  a very  high  price ; 
yet  Macrobi'w  -osures  us,  that  the  Homan 
puntitfii  r.ever  failed  to  have  them  every  day 
" iheir  tables.  From  the  fourth  century  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  IV.  they  wer*»  neiuly  for- 
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The  difierenceB  are  few  between  bivalved  shell-hab : in  llie  ^reat  OTitlincs  of 
their  nature  they  exactly  resemble  each 
other.  It  is  particularly  in  this  class  of 
shell-fish  that  pearls  are  found  in  great- 
est abundance ; and  it  is  in  the  internal 
parts  of  those  shells,  that  are  of  a shin- 
ing, silvery  colour,  that  these  gems  are 
usually  generated  ; but  the  pearl  is  also 
found  to  breed  as  well  in  the  muscle  or 
the  scallop  as  in  the  oyster.  Jn  fact;,  it 
is  found  in  all  bivalved  shells,  the  in- 
sides of  which  resemble  that  well-known 
substance  called  mother  of  pearl. 

Whether  pearls  be  a disease  or  an 
accident  in  the  animal,  is  scarce  worth 
inquiry. The  common  opinion  is. 
that  they  are  a kind  of  calculous  concretion  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  some- 
what resembling  a stone  in  the  bladder,  and  are  consequently  to  be  considered 
as  a disorder. 


(The  Cockle.) 


gotten ; hut  they  soon  came  again  into  vogue, 
an(i  from  that  time  have  kept  up  their  repu- 
tation. Gastronomers,  we  know,  can  swallow 
from  three  to  four  dozen  before  dinner,  and 
then  sit  down  and  eat,  and  perhaps  better 
than  if  they  had  abstained  from  them.  They 
clear  the  stomach  of  accidental  phlegm,  and 
increase  the  gastric  juices ; and,  by  their  na- 
tural coolness,  condense  the  air  which  may 
be  fixed  in  the  organs  of  digestion.  When 
good,  they  are  wholesome,  but  poisonous  when 
bad.  The  Athenians  held  oysters  in  great 
esteem,  says  the  same  learned  authority  on 
the  matters  of  the  table ; and  so,  we  may 
add,  that,  in  the  Modem  Athens,  they  are 
held  in  equal  regard. 

The  principal  taverns  of  the  Old  City  used 
to  be  calletl  oyster  taverns,  in  honour  of  this 
favourite  viand  ; and  this  name  is  still  kept 
u|)  in  some  modem  places  of  genteel  resort. 
“ How  many  celebrated  wits  and  bon  vivants, 
now  quite  chop-fallen,”  said  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  “ have  dived  into  the  dark  defifes 
of  closes  and  wynds  in  pursuit  of  this  deli- 
cacy, and  of  the  wine,  the  wit,  the  song,  that 
gave  it  zest.  1 have  heard  my  learned  and 
facetious  friend,  the  late  Professor  Creech — 
for  it  was  rather  out  of  my  day — say,  that 
before  public  amusements  were  much  known 
in  our  Presbyterian  capital,  an  oyster  play, 
which  always  included  music  and  a little 
dance,  was  the  delight  of  the  young  fashion- 
ables of  both  sexes.” 

The  municipal  authorities  were  wont  to 
pay  considerable  attention  to  the  “ feast  of 
shells,”  both  as  regarded  the  supply  and  the 
price ; and,  for  aught  we  know,  they  may  do 
so  still.  .4.t  the  commencement  of  the  dredg- 
ing season,  a voyage  was  boldly  undertaken 
to  the  oyster-beds  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  by 
the  public  functionaries,  with  something  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  wedding 
his  Adriatic  bride.  Kven  \he  plodding  fish- 


ermen of  our  bleak  coasts  seem  to  catch  in- 
spiration from  this  delicate  creature.  Instead 
of  the  whiskey  inspiration,  which  supports 
them  in  dragging  the  herring-nets,  or  throw- 
ing the  cod-lines,  like  the  fishermen  of  Sici- 
lian seas,  they 

•'  .Sing  to  charm  the  spirits  of  the  deep,” 
as  they  troll  the  dredglng-nets.  There  is, 
indeed,  a poetical  notion  that  the  oyster, 
among  his  other  gentle  qualities,  is  inclined 
to  minstrelsy : — 

” The  herrini;  loves  the  merry  moonlight. 

The  mncKercl  loves  the  wind. 

But  the  oyster  loves  the  drcd^iiig-song, 

For  he  comes  of  gentle  kinA” 

Mirbok. 

• Thb  Pbarl  in  the  Oyster. — Pearls  are 
not,  os  poets  have  feigned, 

" rain  from  the  sky. 

Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea,” 
but  th^  are  the  morbid  secretions  of  an  oys- 
ter, Several  species  of  bivalved  shell-fish 
produce  them,  but  the  greater  number,  the 
finest  and  the  largest,  are  procured  from  the 
Meleagrina  margaritifera  (Lamarck),  a na- 
tive of  the  sea,  and  of  various  coasts. 

A considerable  number  are  likewise  taken 
from  the  Unto  margaritifera,  which  inhabits 
the  rivers  of  Europe ; and  it  is  singular,  as 
remarked  by  Humboldt,  that  though  several 
species  of  this  genus  abound  in  the  rivers  of 
South  America,  no  pearls  are  ever  found  in 
them.  The  pearls  ore  situated  either  in  tlie 
body  of  the  oyster,  or  they  lie  loose  between 
it  and  the  shell ; or,  lastly,  they  are  fixed  to 
the  latter  by  a kind  of  neck  ; and  it  is  said 
they  do  not  appear  until  the  animal  has 
reached  its  fourth  year.  They  have  a beau- 
tiful lustre,  which  must  be  familiar  to  the 
reader;  but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
their  chemical  composition,  consisting  merely 
of  carbonate  of  lime. — gy  Science 

1831. 
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All  oysters,  and  most  shell-li.sh,  are  fi*-  to  contain  pearls  ; but  tWt  which 
particularly  obtains  the  name  of  the  pearl  oyi  Mjf,  has  a large,  strong,  whitish  shell, 
wrinkled  and  rough  witho\it,  and  within  smooth  and  of  a silver  colour.  From 
these  the  mother-of  pearl  is  taken,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  internal  coats 
of  the  shell,  resembling  the  pearl  in  colour  and  consistence.  This  is  taken  out 
and  shaped  into  the  variety  of  utensils  which  are  found  so  beautiful ; but  the 

Kearl  itself  is  chiefly  prized  ; being  found  but  in  few  oysters,  and  generally  ad- 
ering,  sometimes  making  a print  in  the  body  of  the  shell,  sometimes  at  large 
within  the  substance  of  the  fish.  ^ 

There  are  a great  number  of  pearl  fisheries*  in  America  and  Asia;  but  as  pearls 
bear  a worse  price  than  formerly,  those  of  America  are  in  a great  measure  dis- 
continued. The  most  famous  of  all  the  Asiatic  fisheries  is  in  the  Persian  Gulph. 
near  the  Isle  of  Bahren. 

The  wretched  people  that  are'destined  to  fish  for  pearls,  are  either  negroes  or 
soine  of  the  poorest  of  the  natives  of  Persia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
divided  into  tyrants  and  slaves,  d'he  divers  are  not  only  subject  to  the  dangers 
of  the  deep,  to  tempests,  to  suflbeation  at  the  bottom,  to  being  devoured  by 
sharks,  but  from  their  profession  univer.sally  labour  under  a spitting  of  blood, 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  air  upon  their  lungs  in  going  down  to  the  bottom. 
The  most  robust  and  healthy  young  men  are  chosen  for  this  employment,  but 
they  seldom  survive  it  above  five  or  .six  years.  Their  fibres  become  ngid;  their 
eye-balls  turn  red  ; and  they  usually  die  consumptive. 

It  is  amazing  how  very  long  they  are  seen  to  continue  at  the  bottom.  Some, 
as  we  are  assured,  have  been  known  to  continue  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under 
water  without  breathing ; and  to  one  unused  to  diving,  ten  minutes  would  sufl'oeate 
the  strongest. 

They  fish  for  pearls,  or  rather  the  oysters  that  contain  them,  in  boats  twenty 
eight  feet  long ; and  of  these  there  are  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred  at  a 
time,  with  each  seven  or  eight  stones,  which  serve  for  anchors.  There  are  from 
five  to  eight  diverf^  belonging  to  each,  tliat  dive  one  after  another.  They  are 
quite  naked,  except  that  they  have  a net  hanging  down  from  the  neck  to  put 
their  oysters  in,  and  gloves  on  their  hands  to  defend  them  while  they  pick  the 
wsters  from  the  holes  in  the  rocks  ; for  in  this  manner  alone  can  they  be  gathered. 
Every  diver  is  sunk  by  means  of  a stone,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  tied  to  the  rope 
by  which  he  descends.  He  places  his  foot  in  a kind  of  stirrup,  and  laying  hold 
of  the  rope  with  his  left  hand,  with  his -right  he  stops  his  nose  to  keep  in  hi.s 
breath,  as  upon  going  down  he  takes  in  a very  long  inspiration.  They  arc  no 
sooner  come  to  the  bottom,  but  they  give  the  signal  to  those  who  are  in  the  boat 
to  draw  up  the  stone  ; which  done,  they  go  to  work,  filling  their  net  as  fast  as 
they  can  ; and  then  giving  another  signal,  Xhe  boats  above  pull  up  the  net  loaded 
with  oysters,  and  shortly  after  the  diver  himself,  to  take  a new  inspiration. 
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CHAP.  IV 

MULTIVALVE  SHELL-FISH. 


(St^a  Urchiu.) 


MtiLTfvALVE  Sheli>Fish  may  be  considered  as  animals  shut  up  in  round  hot 
’I'd  view  their  habitations  externally, 
one  would  be  little  apt  to  consider 
them  as  the  retreats  of  living  crea- 
tures ; fend  still  less,  to  suppose  that 
some  of  them  carry  their  boxes  with 
a tolerable  share  of  swiftness,  so  as 
to  escape  their  pursuers.  Of  these 
there  are  principally  two  kinds ; such 
as  move,  and  such  as  are  stationary  : 
the  first  are  usually  known  in  our 
cabinets  by  the  name  of  sea-eggs 
the  others  are  as  oft#ii  admired,  from 
the  cavities  which  they  scoop  out  for  their  habitation  in  the  hardest  ntarble.  The 
first  are  called,  by  naturalists,  Elchini,  or  Urchins  : the  latter  are  called  Phobdes, 
nr  File  Fish.  Ol  both  there  are  several  sorts ; but,  by  describing  these  two,  we 
shall  have  a competent  idea  of  all  the  rest. 

To  a slight  view,  the  sea-urchin  may  be  compared  to  the  husk  of  a chestnut ; 
being  like  it  round,  and  with  a number  of  bony  prickles  standing  out  on  every 
side.  To  exhibit  this  extraordinary  animal  in  every  light — if  we  could  conceivo 
a turnip  stuck  full  of  pins  on  every  side,  and  running  upon  these  pins  with  some 
degree  of  swiftness,  we  should  have  some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  creature 
ITie  month  is  placed  downwards  ; the  vent  is  above  ; the  shell  is  a hollow  vase, 
rej^^embling  a scooped  apple ; and  chin  filled  with  a soft,  muscnlar  substance, 
through  which  the  intestines  whid  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  mouth, 
which  is  placed  undermost,  is  large  and  red,  furnished  with  five  sharp  teeth, 
which  are  ea.sily  discerned.  'Fhe  jaws  are  strengthened  by  five  small  bones,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a small  fleshy  tongue  ; and  from  this  the  intestines  make  a 
winding  6f  five  spires,  round  the  intern^  ndes  of  the  shell,  ending  at  top,  where 
the  excrements  are  excluded.  But  what  makes  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
this  animal’s  conformation,  are  its  horns  and  its  spines,  that  point  from  every 
part  of  the  body,  like  the  horns  'of  a snail,  and  that  serve  at  once  as  legs  to  move 
upon,  as  arms  to  feel  with)  an{l  as  in^ruments  of  capture  and  defence.  Between 
tin  sc  horns  it  has  also  spines  tlia't  are  not  endued  with  such  a share  of  motion, 
i'he  s|)ines  and  the  horns  issue  from  every  part  of  its  body ; the  spines  being 
hard  and  prickly  ; the  horns  being  soft,  longer  than  the  spines,  and  never  seen 
except  in  the  water.  They  are  p»it  forwaiy  and  withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  a 
snail,  and  are  hid  at  the  bases  of  the  spines,  serving,  as  was  said  before,  for  pro- 
curing food  and  motion.  All.  this  apparatus,  however,  is  only  seen  when  the 
animal  is  hunting  its  prey  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; fora  few  minutes  alter  it 
is  taken,  all  the  horns  are  withdrawn  into  the  body,  and  most  of  the  spines  dioj)  oil 

It  is  generally  said  of  insects,  that  those  which  have  the  greatest  mnnher  ot 
legs,  always  mov#the  slowest:  but  this  animal  seems  to  be  an  excei)tion  to  the 
rule  ; for  though  furnished  with  two  thousand  spines,  and  twelve  hundred  horns, 
all  serving  for  legs,  and  from  their  number  seeming  to  impede  each  oihei’s 
motion,  yet  it  runs  with  some  share  of  swiftness  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  .some- 
times no  easy  matter  to  overtake  it.  It  is  often  taken  upon  the  ebb.  by  follow  ing 
It  in  shallow  water,  either  in  an  ozier  basket,  or  simply  with  the  hand.  Botn  the 
spine.s  and  the  horns  assist  its  motion  ; and  the  animal  is  usually  seen  running 
w'itu  tlie  mouth  downward. 

Some  kinds  ol  this  animal  are  as  good  eating  as  the  lobster;  and  its  eggs, 
which  are  of  n deep  red,  are  considered  as  a very  great  delicacy.  But  ol  others 
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llip  taste  IS  Imt  indiflereiit ; and  in  all  places,  except  the  Mediterranean,  they  are 
Millie  sini<];lit  for,  except  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

< )|  all  animals  of  the  shelly  tribe,  the  Pliolades  are  the  most  wonderful.  From 
llii'ir  fireat  powers  of  penetration,  compared  with  their  apparent  imbecility,  they 
justly  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  curious  observer.  'I'hese  animals  are  found 
in  ilillerent  places;  sometimes  clothed  in  their  proper  shell,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  ; sometimes  concealed  in  lumps  of  marly  earth  ; and  sometimes  lodged, 
sliell  and  all,  in  the  body  of  the  hardest  marble.  In  their  proper  shell  they 
assume  dilTerent  figures;  but,  in  general,  they  .somewhat  resemble  a muscle, 
except  that  their  shell  is  found  actually  composed  of  five  or  more  pieces,  the 
smaller  valves  serving  to  close  up  the  openings  left  by  the  irregular  meeting  of 
the  two  principal  shells.  But  their  penetration  into  rocks,  and  dieir  residence 
there,  make  up  the  most  wonderful  part  of  their  history. 

/I'his  animal,  when  divested  of  its  shell,  resembles  a roundish,  soft  pudding, 
with  no  instrument  that  seems  in  the  least  fitted  for  boring  into  stones,  or  even 
penetrating  the  softest  substances.  It  is  furnished  with  tivo  teeth  indeed  ; but 
these  are  placed  in  such  a situation  as  to  be  incapable  of  touching  the  hollow 
surface  of  its  stony  dwelling  : it  has  also  two  covers  to  its  shell,  that  open  and 
shut  at  either  end  ; but  these  are  totally  unserviceable  to  it  as  a miner.  The 
instrument  with  which  it  performs  ail  its  operations,  and  buries  itself  in  the  hardest 
rocks,  is  only  a broad,  ieshy  substance,  somewhat  resembling  n tongue,  that  is 
sceii  i.ssuing  from  the  bottom  of  its  shell.  With  this  soft,  yielding  instrument,  it 
perforates  the  most  solid  marbles  ; and  having,  while  yet  little  and  young,  made 
Its  way,  by  a very  narrow  entrance,  into  the  substance  of  the  stone,  it  then  begins 
to  grow  bigger,  and  thus  to  enlarge  its  apartment. 

'I’he  seeming  unfitness,  however,  of  this  animal  for  penetrating  into  rocks,  and 
there  forming  an  habitation,  has  induced  many  philosophers  to  suppose  that  they 
entered  the  rock  while  it  was  yet  in  a soft  state,  and  from  the  petrifying  quality 
of  the. water,  tliat  the  whole  rock  afterwards  hardened  round  them  by  degrees. 
Thus  any  penetrating  quality,  it  was  thought,  was  unjustly  ascribed  to  them,  as 
they  only  bored  into  a soft  substance,  that  was  hardened  by  time.  This  opinion, 
however,  has  been  confuted,  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  by  Doctor  Bohads 
who  observed,  that  many  of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Puteoli,  were 
penetrated  by  these  animals.  From  thence  he  very  justly  concludes,  that  the 
pholas  must  have  pierced  into  them  since  they  were  erected ; for  no  workmen 
would  have  laboured  a pillar  into  form,  if  it  had  been  honey-combed  by  worms  in 
the  quarry.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pillars  were  perfectly 
sound^  when  erected  ; and  diat  the  pliolades  have  attacked  them,  during  that  time 
in  which  (hey  continued  buried  under  water,  by  means  of  the  earthquake  that 
swallowed  up  the  city,  {g) 

From  hence  it  appears  that,  in  all  nature,  there  is  not  a greater  instance  of 
perseverance  and  patience  than  what  this  animal  is  seen  to  exhibit.  Furnished 
with  the  bluntest  and  softest  aiigre,  by  slow,  successive  applications,  it  effects 
what  other  animals  are  incapable  ot  performing  by  Ibrce  ; penetrating  tlie  hardest 
bodies  only  with  its  toneue.  VVlicn,  whi«,  yet  naked  and  very  small,  it  has 
effected  an  entrance,  and  has  buried  its  body  i.  the  stone,  it  there  continues  for 
lile  at  its  ease  ; the  sea-water  that  enters  at  the  little  aperture  supplying  it  with 
luxurious  plenty. 

But  they  are  not  supplied  only  with  their  rocky  habitation  ; they  have  also  a 
shell  to  protect  them  : this  shell  grows  upon  them  ir  the  body  of  the  rock,  and 
seems  a very  unnecessary  addition  to  their  defence,  which  they  have  procured 
tiieinselvcs  by  art.  These  shells  take  different  forms,  and  are  often  compo.sed  of 
a different  number  of  valves;  sometimes  six;  sometimes  but  three;  sometimes 
the  sliell  resembles  a tube  with  holes  at  either  end,  one  for  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  for  voiding  the  excrements. 

As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  is  found  in  greatest  numbers  at  Ancona,  in  Italy  , 
it  is  ioiiiid  along  the  shores  of  Normandy  and  Poitou,  in  France  ; it  is  found  also 
ujion  some  ol  the  coasts  ot  Scotland  ; and,  in  general,  is  c.msidered  as  a very 
great  delicacy,  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

iiuhudsch  (le  Aiiimulibus  Marinis,  p.  I £3. 
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CHAP.  I. 

FROGS  AND  TOADS  IN  GENERAL. 

If  we  emerge  from  the  deep,  the  first  and  most  obvious  class  of  amphibioiu 
animals  that  occur  upon  lana  are  frogs  and  toads. 

To  describe  the  form  of  animals  so  well  known  would  be  superfluous  ; to  mark 
those  differences  that  distinguish  them  from  each  other  may  be  necessary.  1’he 
frog  moves  by  leaping  ; the  toad  crawls  along  the  ground : the  frog  is  in  general 
less  than  the  toad ; its  colour  is  brighter,  and  with  a more  polished  surface  : the 
toad  is  brown,  rough,  and  dusty.  The  frog  is  light  and  active,  and  its  belly 
comparatively  small;  the  toad  is  slow,  swollen,  and  incapable  of  escaping.  The 
frog,  when  taken,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  have  a lump  on  its  back ; the  toad’s 
back  is  straight  and  even.  Their  internal  parts  are  nearly  the  same,  except  that 
the  lungs  of  the  toad  are  more  cpmpact  than  those  of  the  frog:  they  haye  fewer 
air-bladders,  and  of  consequence  the  animal  is  less  fitted  for  living  under  water. 
Such  are  the  differences  with  respect  to  figure  and  conformation  ; their  habitudes 
and  manners  exhibit  a greater  variety,  and  require  a separate  description. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  FROG  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


The  external  figure  of  the  Frog  is  too  well  known  to  need  a description.  Itj 
power  of  taking  large  leaps  is  remark- 
ably great,  compared  to  the  bulk  of  its 
body.  It  is  the  best  swimmer  of  all  four- 
footed  animals  ; and  Nature  hath  finely 
adapted  its  parts  for  those  ends,  the  arms 
being  light  and  active,  the  legs  and  thighs 
long,  and  furnished  with  very  strong 
muscles. 

If  we  examine  this  animal  internally, 
we  shall  find  that  it  has  a very  little  brain  - 

for  its  size ; a very  wide  swallow ; a ' ^ 

stomach  seemingly  small,  but  capable  of  great  distension.  The  heart  in  the  frog, 
.as  in  all  other  animals  that  are  truly  ampliibious,  has  but  one  ventricle  ; so  that 
the  blood  can  circulate  without  the  assistance  of  the  lungs,  while  it  keeps  under 
water.  The  lungs  resemble  a number  of  small  bladders  joined  together,  like  the 
cells  of  a honey-comb:  they  are  connected  to  the  hack  by  muscles,  and  can  be 
distended  or  exhausted  at  the  animal’s  pleasure.  Tlie  male  has  two  testiculi 
lying  near  the  kidneys;  and  the  female  has  two  ovaries,  lying  near  the  same 
place  : but  neither  male  nor  female  have  any  of  the  external  instruments  of 


generation. 

The  Common  Brown  Frog  begins  to  couple  early  in  the  season,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ice  is  thawed  from  the  stagnating  waters.  Jn  some  places  the  cold  protracts 
their  genial  appetite  till  April ; but  it  generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  March. 
'1  he  male  is  usually  of  a greyish  brown  colour;  the  female  is  more  inclining  *o 
yellow,  speckled  with  brown.  When  they  couple,  the  colours  of  both  are  nearly 
alike  on  the  back  ; but  as  they  change  their  skins  almost  every  eighth  day,  the 
del  Miip  fnlling'  cfl  in  the  ionii  oi  iimcii.s,  the  ni&Ie  ^rows  3 ellower,  fliid  the  ferns.*© 
lore  blown  In  the  malea  the  arms  and  legs  are  much  stronger  than  in  the 
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Ceinalcs  ; and,  at  the  time  of  coupling,  they  have,  upon  their  thumbs,  a kind  of 
fleshy  excrescence,  which  they  lix  firmly  to  the  breast  of  the  female.  This  Lin- 
nasiis  supposed  to  be  the  male  instrument  of  generation  ; but,  by  closer  inspection. 
It  is  found  only  of  service  in  holding  the  female  in  a more  strict  embrace.  It  may 
be  cut  off,  and  the  impregnation  continue  unimpaired  : it  is  sometimes  found  in 
Uie  opposite  sex  ; and  some  of  the  males  are  found  entirely  without  it : however, 
when  it  is  cut  off,  the  male  cannot  hold  the  female  so  strongly  as  before. 

The  sex  couple  only  once  a year  : and  then  continue  united  sometimes  for  four 
days  together.  Al  this  time  they  both  have  their  bellies  greatly  swollen  ; that 
of  the  female  being  fiUed  with  eggs  : the  male  having  the  skin  of  the  whole  body 
distended  with  a limpid  water,  which  is  ejected  in  impregnation.  As  soon  as  the 
male  has  leaped  upon  the  female,  he  throws  his  fore  legs  round  her  breast,  and 
closes  them  so  firmly,  that  it  is  impossible  with  the  naked  hands  to  loose  them. 
The  male  clasps  his  fingers  between  each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  people 
when  they  are  praying ; the  thumbs  press  with  their  thickest  sides  against  the 
breast  of  the  female  ; and  though  she  should  struggle  ever  so  much,  nothing  can 
induce  him  to  let  go  his  hold.  The  grasp  seems  involuntary  and  convulsive , 
they  cannot  be  easily  torn  asunder;  and  they  swim,  creep,  and  live  united  for 
some  days  successively,  till  the  female  has  shed  her  spawn,  which  at  length  she 
does  almost  in  an  instant  But  how  the  impregnation  is  performed,  without  any 
apparent  instruments  of  generation,  has  long  been  an  object  of  inquiry  ; and  still 
continues  in  great  obscurity, 

A single  female  produces  from  six  to  eleven  hundred  eggs  at  a time  ; and,  in 
general,  she  throws  them  all  out  together  by  a single  effort ; though  sometimes 
she  is  an  hour  in  performing  this  task.  While  she  is  thus  bringing  forth,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  male  acts  the  part  of  a midwife,  and  promotes  the  expulsion 
of  the  eggs  by  working  with  his  thumbs,  and  compressing  the  female’s  body 
more  closely.  The  eggs  which  were  compressed  in  the  womb,  upon  being 
emitted,  expand  themselves  into  a round  form,  and  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  while  the  male  swims  off,  and  strikes  with  his  arms  as  usual,  though  they 
had  continued  so  long  in  a state  of  violent  contraction. 

When  the  spawn  is  emitted  and  impregnated  by  the  male,  it  drops,  as  was 
said,  to  the  bottom,  and  there  the  white  quickly  and  sensibly  increases.  The 
eggs,  which  during  the  four  first  hours  suffer  no  perceptible  change,  begin  then 
to  enlarge  and  grow  lighter ; by  which  means  they  mount  to  the  surface  ^ the 
water.  At  the  end  of  eight  hours,,  the  white  in  which  they  swim  grows  thicker, 
the  eggs  lose  their  blackness,  and  as  thev  increase  in  si/e,  somewhat  of  their 
spherical  form.  The  twenty-first  day  the  egg  is  seen  to  open  a little  on  one  side, 
and  the  beginning  of  a tail  to  peep  out,  which  becomes  more  and  more  distinct 
everyday.  The  thirty-ninth  day  the  little  animal  begins  to  have  motion;  it 
moves  at  intervals  its  tail ; and  it  is  perceived  that  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  cir- 
cumfused,  serves  it  for  nourishment.  In  two  days  more,  some  of  these  little 
creatures  fall  to  the  bottom  ; while  others  remain  swimming  in  the  fluid  around 
them,  while  their  vivacity  and  motion  is  seen  to  increase  I'hose  which  fall  to 
the  bottom  remain  there  the  whole  day ; but  having  lengthened  themselves  a 
little,  for  hitherto  they  are  doubled  up,  they  mount  at  intervals  to  the  muois 
which  they  had  quitted,  and  are  seen  to  feed  upon  it  with  great  vivacity.  The 
next  day  they  acquire  their  tadpole  form.  In  three  days  more  they  are  perceived 
to  have  two  little  fringes,  that  serve  as  fins  beneath  the  head  ; and  these  in  four 
days  after  assume  a more  perfect  form.  It  is  then  also  that  they  are  seen  to  feed 
very  greedily  upon  the  pond-weed  with  which  they  are  to  be  supplied ; and, 
leaving  their  former  food,  on  this  they  continue  to  subsist  till  they  arrive  at 
maturity.  When  they  come  to  be  ninety-two  days  old,  two  small  feet  are  seen 
beginning  to  burgeon  near  the  tail ; and  the  head  appears  to  be  separate  from 
the  body.  The  next  day,  tlie  legs  are  considerably  enlarged ; four  days  after 
they  refuse  all  vegetable  food ; their  mouth  appears  furnished  with  teeth ; and 
their  hinder  legs  are  completely  formed.  In  two  days  more  the  arms  are  com- 
pletely produced  ; and  now  the  frog  is  every  way  perfect,  except  that  it  still 
txmtinues  to  carry  the  tail  in  this  odd  situation  the  animal,  resembling  at  oqc« 
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both  H frnp  iiiid  aliKnrd,  is  seen  freqiientlj  rising  to  the  surface,  not  totaVefoo(^ 
blit  til  l^iTiillie.  In  this  state  it  contiiiiiesTor  about  six  or  eight  hours;  and  then 
the  tail  ilropping  oil'  by  degrees,  the  aniniai  appears  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

'I'hits  the  frog,  in  less  than  a day,  having  changed  its  tigure,  is  seen  to  change 
its  appetites  also.  So  extraordinary  is  this  transformation,  that  the  food  it  fe^ 
upon  so  greedily  but  a few  days  before,  is  now  utterly  rejected  ; it  would  eve% 
starve  if  supplied  with  no  other.  As  soon  as  the  animal  acquires  its  perfect  state, 
from  having  fed  upon  vegetables  it  becomes  carnivorous,  and  lives  entirely  upon 
worms  and  insects.  But  as  the  water  cannot  supply  tliese,  it  is  obliged  to  quit 
its  native  element,  and  seek  for  fond  upon  land,  where  it  lives  by  bunting  worms 
and  taking  insects  by  surprise. 

'file  frog  lives  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  water ; but  when  the  cold  nights 
begin  to  set  in,  it  returns  toils  native  element,  always  choosing  stagnant  waters, 
where  it  can  lie  without  danger  concealed  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  it  con- 
tinues torpid,  or  with  but  very  little  motion,  all  the  winter:  like  tlie  rest  of  the 
dormant  race,  it  requires  no  food  ; and  the  circulation  is  slowly  carried  on  without 
anv  assistance  from  the  air. 

It  is  at  the  approach  of  spring  that  all  these  animals  are  roused  from  a state 
..  slumber  to  a state  of  enjoyments.  A short  time  after  they  rise  from  the  bottom 
they  begin  to  pair,  while  those  that  are  as  yet  too  young  come  upon  land  before 
the  rest. 

By  comparing  their  slow  growth  with  their  other  habitudes,  it  would  appear, 
that  they  live  about  twelve  years;  but  having  so  many  enemies,  both  by  land 
and  water,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  them  arrive  at  the  end  of  tlieir  term. 

Frogs  live  upon  insects  of  all  kinds ; but  they  never  eat  any,  unless  they  have 
motion.  'Phey  continue  fixed  and  immovable  till  their  prey  appears  ; and  just 
when  it  comes  sufficiently  near,  they  jump  forward  with  great  agility,  dart  out 
their  tongues,  and  seize  it  with  certainty.*  The  tongue,  in  this  animal,  as  in  the 
toad,  lizard,  and  serpent  kinds,  is  extremely  long,  and  formed  in  such  a manuer 
that  it  swallows  the  point  down  its  throat ; so  that  a length  of  tongue  is  thus 
drawn  out,  like  a sword  from  its  scabbard,  to  assail  its  prey.  This  tongue  is 
furnished  with  a glutinous  substance ; and  whatever  insect  it  touches,  inlallibly 
adheres,  and  is  thus  held  fast  till  it  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

As  the  frog  is  thus  supplied  with  the  power  of  catching  its  prey,  it  is  also  very 
vivacious,  and  able  to  bear  hunger  for  a very  long  time.  I liave  known  one  of 
them  continue  a month  in  summer  without  any  other  food  than  the  turf  on  which 
it  was  placed  in  a glass  vessel. 


• The  Froq  taking  its  Food. — A Corres- 
pondent of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
says,  the  friend  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
having  first  called  my  attention  to  this  amus- 
ing exhibition,  happened  to  be  repotting  some 
green-house  plants,  and  meeting  with  a mode- 
rate-sised  worm  among  the  roots  of  one  of 
them,  he  carelessly  threw  it  aside  into  a damp 
corner  near  the  green-house.  Almost  imme- 
diately a frog  issued  from  his  lurking-place 
hard  by,  commenced  his  attack  upon  the 
Worm,  and  soon  despatched  it.  Another  worm 
was  thrown  to  him,  which  he  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  But  the  amusing  part  of  the 
business  is  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  the 
frog  first  notices  his  prey;  and  this  I can 
compare  to  nothing  so  aptly  as  to  what,  in- 
dee<l,  it  very  much  resembles,  a pointer-dog 
Setting  his  game ; he  makes,  in  short,  a dead 
set  at  it,  oftentimes,  too  (if  the  relative  (xisi- 
tiun  of  the  two  animals  so  require  it),  with  a 
^ight  bend  or  inclination,  mure  or  less,  of  the 
(Mupart  of  the  body  to  one  side,  just  as  wu 


often  see  a pointer  turn  suddenly,  when  the 
game  is  on  one  side  of  him,  and  he  has  a]>- 
proached  yeiy  near  before  he  has  perceived  it. 
After  a pause  of  some  seconds  or  more,  the 
frog  makes  a dart  at  the  worm,  endeavouring 
to  seize  it  with  his  mouth  ; in  this  attempt  he 
frequently  fails  more  than  once  ; and  generally 
waits  for  a short  interval,  acting  the  pointer, 
as  it  were,  between  each  attack.  Having  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  getting  the  wonii  into  his 
mouth,  if  it  be  a large  one,  he  is  unable  ta 
swalloiy  it  immediately  and  all  at  once ; and 
the  portion  of  the  worm  which  yet  remains 
unswallowed,  and  extends  out  of  the  mouth  of 
its  destroyer,  of  course  wreaths  about,  and 
slmggles  with  a tortuous  motion.  With  much 
but  somewhat  grotesque,  dexterity,  the  froj 
then  employs  his  two  fore  feet,  shoving  ano 
bandying  the  worm,  first  with  one,  and  thel 
with  the  other,  in  ortler  to  keep  it  as  nearly  a« 
may  be  in  the  centre  of  his  mouth,  till  ths 
whole  is  swallowed. 
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Not  hi  the  firop  Icsa  tenacioiia  of  life.  It  will  live  nnd  jump  nbout  several  liriirs 
■tier  ltd  head  has  been  cut  oil.  It  will  continue  active,  though  (dl  its  bowels  are 
taken  out ; and  it  can  live  some  days,  tliough  entirely  stripped  of  its  skin.  This 
cruel  trick,  which  is  chiefly  practised  among  schoolioys,  of  skinning  frogs,  an 
operation  which  is  done  in  an  instant,  seems  for  some  hours  no  way  to  abate  their 
vigour.  I am  assured  that  some  of  them  get  a new  skin,  and  recover  after  this 
painful  experiment. 

The  croaking  ol  frogs  is  well  known ; and  from  thence,  in  some  countries, 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  ludicrous  title  of  Dutch  Nightingales.  Indeed,  tlie 
aquatic  frogs  of  Holland  are  loud  beyond  what  one  would  imagine.  We  could 
hardly  conceive  that  an  animal,  not  bigger  than  one’s  fist,  should  be  able  to  send 
lorth  a note  that  is  heard  at  three  miles’  distance  ; yet  such  is  actually  the  case.(^) 
1 he  large  water  Irogs  have  a note  as  loud  as  the  bellowing  of  a bull ; and,  for 
tins  purpose,  puff  up  the  cheeks  to  a surprising  magnitude.  Of  all  frogs,  how- 
ever, the  male  only  croaks  ; the  female  is  silent,  and  the  voice  in  the  other  seems 
to  be  the  call  to  courtship.  It  is  certain,  that  at  these  times  when  they  couple, 
tlie  loudness  of  their  croaking  is  in  some  places  very  troublesome  : for  then  the 
whole  lake  seems  vocal;  and  a thousand  dissonant  notes  perfectly  stun  the 
neighbourhood.  At  other  times,  also,  before  wet  weather,  tlieir  voices  are  in  full 
exertion  ; they  are  then  heard  with  unceasing  assiduitjr,  sending  forth  their  call, 
and  welcoming  the  approaciies  of  their  favourite  moisture.  No  weather-glass 
was  ever  so  true  as  a frog  in  foretelling  an  approaching  change  ; and,  in  fact,  a 
German  surgeon,  it  is  said,  kept  his  frog  for  that  purpose.  It  was  always 
heard  to  croak  at  the  approach  of  wet  weather;  but  was' as  mute  as  a fish  when 
it  threatened  a continuance  of  fair.  This  may  probably  serve  to  explain  an  opinion 
which  some  entertain,  that  there  is  a month  in  the  year,  called  Paddock  Moor! 
in  which  the  frogs  never  croak : the  whole  seems  to  be  no  more  than  that,  in  the 
hot  season,  when  the  moisture  is  dried  away,  and  consequently  when  tliese  animals 
neither  enjoy  the  quantity  of  health  nor  food  that  at  other  times  they  are  supplied 
with,  they  show,  bv  their  silence,  how  much  they  are  displeased  wkn  the  weather. 
All  very  dry  weather  is  hurtful  to  their  health,  and  prevents  them  from  getting 
their  prey.  They  subsist  chiefly  upon  worms  and  snails  ; and  as  drought  prevents 
these  Irom  appearing*  the  frog  is  thus  stinted  in  its  provisions,  and  also  wants 
that  grateful  humidity  which  moistens  its  skin,  and  renders  it  alert  and  active,* 


• SuowEss  OP  Faoos^This  is  a.  strange 
phenomenon,  of  which  many  instances  are  on 
record.  The  following  paragraph  is  extracted 
from  a late  number  of  the  Belfast  Chronicle : 
— “ As  two  gentlemen  wtJre  sitting  conversing 
on  a causey  pillar,  near  Bushmills,  they  were 
very  much  surprised  by  an  unusually  heavy 
shower  of  frogs,  half  formed, /a//»Hg  in  all  di- 
rections ; some  of  which  are  preserved  in  spi- 
rits of  wine,  and  are  now  exhibited  to  the 
curious  by  the  two  resident  apothecaries  in 
Bushmills.” 

Mr.  Loudon  says, — “When  at  Rouen,  in 
September,  1828,1  was  assured  by  an  English 
family,  resident  there,  that,  during  a very 
heavy  thunder  shower,  accompanied  by  violent 
wind,  and  almost  midnight  darkness,  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  young  frogs  fell  on 
and  around  the  house.  The  roof,  the  window- 
sills, and  the  gravel  walks,  were  covered  with 
them ; they  were  very  small,  but  perfectly 
fonned ; all  dead  ; and  the  next  day  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  they  were  dried  up  to  so  many 
points,  or  pills,  about  the  size  of  the  heads  of 

(g)  Ra 


pins.  The  most  obvious  way  of  accounting 
for  this  phenomenon,  is  by  supposing  the  water 
and  frogs  of  some  adjacent  ponds  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  wind  in  u sort  of  whirl,  or  tor- 
nado.”— Mxqazinb  ov  Nat.  Hist. 

Froo-Eatinu.— Frogs  at  Vienna  are  a great 
delicacy.  Both  the  edible  {esculetita)  aiul  the 
common  frog  (teniporaria)  are  eaten  ; but  the 
latter  is  much  less  esteemed,  as  its  tiesh  is  not 
so  white.  The  hind  legs  are  in  most  re<iuest. 
Two  pairs  of  them  cost  about  three  halfpence ; 
the}'  are  therefore  by  no  means  a cheap  dish. 
The  fore-legs  and  livers  are  mostly  used  for 
soup.  These  poor  animals  are  brought  from 
the  country,  thirty  0t  forty  thouKand  at  a time, 
and  sold  to  the  great  dealers,  who  have  con- 
servatories of  them.  These  are  large  holes, 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  ground,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  covered  with  a board,  and 
with  straw  in  severe  weather.  In  the  hard 
frosts  they  never  become  quite  torpid,  when 
hi  these  conservatories.  There  are  only  three 
dealers ; and  most  of  those  which  are  bruifght 
to  the  market  ore  ready  for  the  cook, 
el,  ibid. 
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CHAP.  III. 


THE  TOAD  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


Jr  wc  regard  the  figure  of  the  Toad,  there  seems  nothing  in  it  that  should  dis- 
gust more  than  that  of  the  frog.  Its 
form  and  proportions  are  nearly  flie 
same ; and  it  chiefly  differs  in  colour, 
which  is  blacker ; and  its  slow  and 
heavy  motion,  which  exhibits  nothing 
of  the  agility  of  the  frog:  yet  such  is 
the  force  of  habit,  begun  in  early  pre- 
judice, that  those  who  consider  the  one 
as  a harmless,  playful  animal,  turn 
from  the  other  with  horror  and  disgust. 

The  frog  is  considered  as  a useful  as- 
sistant, in  ridding  our  grounds  of  ver-  (The  Toad.) 

min  ; the  toad,  as  a secret  enemy,  that 
only  wants  an  opportunity,  to  infect  us  with  its  venom.'* 

The  imagination,  in  this  manner  biassed  by  its  terrors,  paints  out  the  toad  in 
the  most  hideous  colouring,  and  clothes  it  in  more  than  natural  deformity.  Its 


* The  Toad. — The  progress  of  natural  phi- 
losophy has  destroyed  half  the  beauty  of  the 
celebrated  similie  of  Shakspeare : — 

" Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 

■Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
'Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  its  head." 

Though  the  toad  is  still  reputed  venomous, 
yet  no  one  imagines  it  to  have  a jewel  in  its 
head.  This  was  however  believed  in  Shak- 
speare’s  days.  Mr.  Steevens,  the  commentator, 
tells  us.  that  it  was  the  current  opinion,  that 
in  the  heatl  of  an  old  toad  was  to  be  found  a 
stone,  or  pearl,  to  which  great  virtues  were 
ascriberl.  ThomasLupton,  in  his  First  Booke 
of  Notable  Thitigs,  4to.  hi.  1.,  bears  repeated 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  “tode-stone, 
called  Crapaudina.”  In  his  Seventh  Booke 
he  instructs  how  to  procure  it;  and  after- 
wards tells  us,  “ You  shall  knowe  whether 
the  tode-stone  be  the  lyght  and  perfect  stone 
or  nut.  Ilolde  the  stone  before  a tode,  so  that 
he  may  see  it ; and  if  it  be  a rj’ght  and  true 
stone,  the  tode  will  leape  towarde  it;  and 
make  as  though  he  would  snatch  it.  He  envi- 
eth  so  much  that  man  should  have  that  stone.” 
It  is  hanlly  necessary  to  say  anything  more 
about  this  jewel,  which  is  of  course  a mere 
fantastic  invention. 

Modem  writers  express  themselves  with 
some  doubt  when  speaking  of  the  supposed 
Venomous  nature  of  the  toad.  Beck  sa}r8,  in 
his  Medical  Jurisprudence,  “ It  is  doubted  at 
the  present  day,  though  formerly  it  was  be- 
lieved. King  John  of  England  is  supposed  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  a drink  in  which  mat- 
ter from  a living  toad  hud  been  infused.  Pel- 
letier has  anulyzed  the  venom  of  the  coiuinoii 


toad,  and  states  it  to  consist  of  an  acid,  a 
veiy  bitter  and  even  caustic  fat  matter,  and 
an  animal  matter  having  some  analogy  to 
gelatine.  No  experiments,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  made  with  it.”  No  scepticism 
on  this  point,  however,  appears  to  have  dis- 
turbed that  eminent  novelist  Boccaccio,  who 
has  a tale  of  which  the  tragic  interest  depends 
on  the  mortal  venom  of  a toad.  Two  young 
lovers,  Pasquino  and  Simona,  are  wandering 
in  a garden,  and  happen  to  find  a large  cluster 
of  sage  plants ; Pasquino  plucks  a leaf,  and 
begins  to  mb  his  teeth  and  gums  with  it,  ob- 
serving that  it  is  very  good  to  do  this  after 
eating.  He  continues  his  conversation,  but  in 
a few  minutes  a sudden  change  comes  over 
his  countenance,  and  he  expires.  Simona  is 
immediately  accused  by  a friend  of  the  de- 
ceased of  having  poisoned  him,  and  taken 
before  a magistrate.  This  respectable  func- 
tionary, desirous  of  investigating  the  matter 
thoroughly,  proceeds  with  the  parties  to  the 
spot  where  the  fatal  accident  took  place,  and 
where  the  body  of  Pasquino  is  lying,  swelled 
up  like  a toad.  Simona,  in  order  to  show  the 
exact  manner  of  her  lover’s  death,  plucks  an- 
other sage  leaf,  and  uses  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  dies  suddenly  on  the  spot  The  ma- 
gistrate, astonished  at  the  catastrophe,  observes 
that  this  sage  is  poisonous,  which  is  not  usual 
in  the  sage.  Accordingly,  he  orders  the  plant 
to  be  rooted  up,  which  is  immediately  done, 
when  the  cause  of  the  death  of  these  unfortu- 
nate lovers  becomes  manifest.  Under  this 
plant,  says  the  Italian  novelist,  there  was  a 
wonderfully  large  toad,  by  whose  venomous 
breath  they  j>erceived  that  the  sage  had  itself 
become  poisonous. 
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body  is  broad  ; its  back  flat ; covered  with  a dusky,  pimpled  hide ; the  belly  is 
large  and  swagging ; the  pace  laboured  and  crawling;  its  retreat  gloomy  and 
filthy;  and  its  whole  appearance  calculated  to  excite  disgust  and  horror:  yet 
upon  mj’  first  seeing  a toad,  none  of  all  these  deformities  in  the  least  affected  me 
with  sensations  of  loathing:  born,  as  I was,  in  a country  where  there  are  no 
toads,  1 had  prepared  my  imagination  for  some  dreadful  object;  but  there 
seemed  nothing  to  me  more  alarming  in  the  sight,  than  in  that  of  a common 
xxru  ’ ^2°’  'P*!®**®*  some  time,  1 mistook  and  handled  the  one  for  the  other. 
When  first  informed  of  my  mistake,  I very  well  remember  my  sensations;  I 
wondered  how  1 had  escaped  with  safety,  after  handling  and  dissecting  a toad, 

u u i"®  ® ^ ® of  horror  against 

though  convinced  they  are  harmless,  I shall  never  get  rid 
of.  My  first  imaginations  were  too  strong  not  only  for  my  reason,  but  for  the 
conviction  of  my  senses. 

As  the  toad  bears  a general  resemblance  of  figure  to  the  frog,  so  also  it  re- 
sembles that  animal  in  its  nature  and  appetites.  Like  the  frog,  the  toad  is 
amphibious  ; like  that  animal,  it  lives  upon  worms  and  insects,  which  it  seizes  by 
darting  out  its  length  of  tongue  ; and  in  the  same  manner  also  it  crawls  about  in 
mout  weather.  'I  he  male  and  female  couple  as  in  all  the  frog  kind  ; their  time 
of  propagation  being  very  early  in  the  spring. 

When,  like  the  frog,  they  have  undergone  all  the  variations  of  their  tadpole 
state,  they  forsake  the  water ; and  are  often  seen,  in  a moist  summer’s  evening, 
crawling  up  by  myriads  from  fenny  places,  into  drier  situations.  There,  having 
found  out  a retreat,  or  having  dug  Jiemselves  one  with  their  mouths  and  hands, 
they  lead  a patient,  solitary  life,  seldom  venturing  out,  except  when  the  moisture 
of  a summer’s  evening  inviles  them  abroad.  At  that  time  the  grass  is  filled  with 
snails,  and  the  pathways  covered  with  worms,  which  make  their  principal  food. 
Insects  also  of  every  kind  they  are  fond  of ; and  we  have  the  authority  of  Lin- 
naeus for  it,  that  they  sometimes  continue  immovable,  with  the  mouth  open,  at 
the  bottom  of  shrubs,  where  the  butterflies,  in  some  measure  fascinated,  are  seen 
to  fly  down  their  throats,  [g) 

- In  a letter  from  Mr.  Arscott,  there  are  some  curious  particulars  relating  to  this 
animal,  which  throws  great  light  upon  its  history.^  ''  Concerning  tlie  toad," 

* Rbolaimsd  Toads.  — '^ere  have  been  greater  number  of  days,  and  much  longer  than 
many  instances  of  toads  being  tamed.  Mr.  those  which  were  forced  to  remain  under  water. 
Arecott  mentions  one  which  lived  upwards  of  This  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
thirty-five  y^rs.  Not  the  least  wonderful  phenomena  which  the  history  of  the  physi- 
part  of  the  history  of  the  toad,  is  the  circum-  ology  of  reptiles  can  furnish,  and  seems  to  be 
stance  of  its  being  frequently  found  alive  in  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  air  is  indispen- 
the  heart  of  solid  rocks,  and  internal  cavities  sable  to  animal  life.  It  appears,  however, 
of  trees.  In  1777,  Herissaat  undertook  some  that  in  the  above  instance,  some  air  did  pene- 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  tiuth  of  what  has  trate  the  plaster,  as  Dr.  Edwards  afterwards 
been  related  on  this  point.  He  shut  up  three  proved  by  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  plaster 
toads  in  sealed  boxes  in  plaster,  and  they  which  inclosed  them  was  placed  under  water, 
were  deposited  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  toads  perished.  The  opponents  of  Ileria- 
At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  the  boxes  sant  were  therefore  justified  to  a certain  ex-  * 
were  opened,  and  one  of  these  toads  was  dead,  tent  in  their  scepticism.  Still  the  facts  of  ani- 
but  the  other  two  were  still  living.  Nobody  mals  existing  so  long  a time  under  such  cir- 
could  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  fact;  yet  cumstances,  even  with  a little  air,  is  most 
the  experiments  were  severely  criticized,  as  surprising,  and  calculated  to  produce  veiy 
well  as  the  observations  which  they  seemed  strange  reflections.  If  these  reptiles  lived  in 
to  confirm.  It  was  contended  that  the  air  this  manner  longer  than  they  would  have  done 
must  have  come  to  these  animals  through  in  the  open  dry  air,  the  reason  must  be, 
some  imperceptible  hole,  which  escaped  the  that  they  had  lost  less  by  transpiration ; and 
notice  of  the  observer.  Some  probability  was  if  they  died  much  later  than  they  would  have 
given  to  this  supposition  by  the  researches  of  done  in  water,  it  was  because  the  air  certainly 
Dr.  Edwards,  published  in  1817.  He  has  ob-  had  some  access  to  them, 
served,  that  toads  shut  up  totally  in  plaster.  Professor  Bucklaiid  has  recently  made  some 
and  absolutely  deprived  of  air,  lived  for  a experiments,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  this 

ig")  Amnnit,  vol.  vi.  p.  201. 
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mys  he,  “ that  lived  so  many  years  with  us,  and  wm  ao  trreat  a favourite,  the 
greatest  curiosity  was  its  becoming  so  remarkably  tame  : u frequented  som* 
steps  before  our  hall  door  some  years  before  mjr  acquaintance  commenced  with 
it,  and  had  been  admired  by  my  father  for  its  size  (being  the  largest  I ever  met 
with),  who  constantly  paid  it  a visit  every  evening.  1 knew  it  myself  above  thirty 
years ; and  by  constantly  feeding  it,  brought  it  to  be  so  tame,  that  it  always 
came  to  the  candle  ^nd  looked  up,  as  if  expecting  to  be  taken  up  and  brought 
upon  the  table,  where  I always  fed  it  with  insects  of  all  sorts.  It  was  f^-dest  of 
flesh  maggots,  which  I kept  in  bran  ; it  would  follow  them,  and  when  wiiniu  » 
proper  distance,  woqld  fijf  his  eyes  and  remain  motionless,  for  near  a quarter  ui 
a minute,  as  if  preparing  for  the  stroke,  which  was  an  instantaneous  throwing  its 


obscure  subject.  Two  blocks  of  stone  were 
taken,  one  of  porous  oolite  limestone,  and 
one  of  a compact  silicious  sandstone ; twelve 
cells,  five  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep, 
were  cut  in  the  sandstone,  and  twelve  othere, 
five  inches  wide,  and  twelve  ipches  deep,  in 
the  limestone.  In  I^pvember,  18^5,  one  live 
toad  was  placed  ip  epch  pf  tfie  twenty-four 
cells,  its  weight  being  previou%  ascertained 
with  care.  A glass  plate  was  placed  over  each 
cell  as  a covet,  with  a circular  slate  above  to 
protect  it ; and  the  two  blocks  of  stone,  with 
the  immured  toads,  were  buried  in  Dr.  Buck- 
land’s  garden  under  three  feet  of  earth.  They 
were  uncovered  after  the  lapse  of  a year,  in 
December,  1826.  All  the  toads  in  the  small 
cells  of  compact  sandstone  wpre  dead,  and 
their  bodies  so  much  dpcayed  as  to  prove  that 
they  had  beep  dead  fer  some  months.  The 
greater  nuipher  of  the  tpads  in  the  larger 
cells  of  porous  limestone  were  alive  ; but  they 
were  pll  a good  deal  empeinted.  except  two, 
which  had  increased  in  weight,  the  one  from 
ene  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
grains  to  one  thousand  twp  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  the  other  from  nine  hundred  and  ei^^- 
eight  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen. With  regard  to  these  two.  Dr.  Buckland 
thinks  they  had  both  been  nourished  by  in- 
sects, which  had  got  into  the  one  cell  through 
a crack  found  in  the  glass  cover,  and  into  the 
other  probably  by  some  small  aperture  in  the 
luting,  which  was  not  carefully  examined.  No 
insects  were  found  in  either  cell,  but  an  as- 
semblage of  insects  were  found  on  the  outside 
of  another  glass,  and  a number  within  one  of 
the  cells  whose  cover  was  cracked,  and  where 
the  animal  was  dead.  Of  the  emaciated  toads, 
one  hail  diminished  in  weight  from  nine  hun- 
dre<l  and  twenty-four  grains  to  six  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  and  one  from  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-six  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
“The  results  of  the  experiments,”  says  Dr. 
Buckland,  “ amount  to  this  : — All  the  toads, 
both  large  and  small,  inclosed  in  the  sand- 
stone, and  the  small  toads  inclosed  in  the 
limestone  also,  were  dead  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen months.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year,  all  the  large  ones  also  were  dead. 
These  were  exaniitu-rl  several  times,  during 
the  second  year,  thioiigh  the  glass  covers  of 
U»e  cells,  but  witho'.if  - —"«’ing  them  to  admit 


air.  They  appeared  always  awake,  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  never  in  a state  of  torpor,  their 
meagreness  increasing  at  each  interval,  until 
at  length  they  were  found  dead.  Those  which 
had  gained  an  increase  of  weight  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  were  then  carefully  closed 
up  again,  were  emaciated  and  dead  before  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year.”  Four  toads, 
inclosed  in  cavities  cut  in  the  trunk  of  an 
apple  tree,  and  closed  up  by  plugs  so  tightly 
as  to  exclude  insects,  and  “ appparently  air,” 
were  found  dead  at  the  end  of  a year. 

The  phenortlena,  then,  of  live  toads  inclosed 
in  rocks,  he  explains  in  this  way.  The  young 
toad,  08  soon  as  it  leaves  its  tadpole  state,  and 
emerges  from  the  water,  seeks  shelter  in  holes 
and  crevices  of  rocks  and  trees.  One  may 
thus  enter  a small  opening  in  a rock,  an4 
when  there  find  food,  by  catching  the  insects 
whicji  seek  shelter  in  the  same  retreat ; an4 
its  increase  of  size  may  prevent  it  frpm  getting 
out  again  by  the  same  opening.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  some  small  apertures  in  all  the 
stones  in  which  toads  are  found,  though  they 
escape  the  notice  of  the  workmen,  who  have 
no  motive  to  induce  them  to  make  a narrow 
examination.  In  other  cases,  there  may  have 
been  an  opening,  which  had  been  closed  up, 
after  the  anim^  was  imnanred.  hv  ■lolactitic 
incrustation.  Deprived  of  food  and  air,  it 
might  fall  into  that  state  of  torpor,  or  sus- 
pended animation,  to  which  certain  animals 
are  subject  in  winter;  but  how  long  it  might 
continue  in  this  state  is  uncertain. 

The  Rev.  George  Young,  in  his  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  second  edi 
tion,  1828,  mentions  several  recent  instancei 
of  living  toads  having  been  found  witnin  sulic 
blocks  of  sandstone.  “ We  are  the  more  pap 
ticular  in  recording  these  facts,”  he  observes 
“ because  some  modem  philosophers  have  at 
tempted  to  explode  such  accounts  as  whollj 
fabulous.”  Mr,  Jesse  informs  us,  that  hi 
knew  a gentleman  who  put  a toad  into  a smul 
flower-pot,  and  secured  it,  so  that  no  insee 
could  penetrate  it,  and  then  buried  it  so  dee| 
in  his  garden  that  it  was  secured  against  tin 
influence  of  frost.  At  the  end  of  twenty  yeap 
he  took  it  up,  and  found  the  toad  increased  ii 
bulk,  and  healthy. — Whitx’s  Natukal  Hu 
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tongue  at  a great  distance  upon  the  insect,  which  stuck  to  the  tip  by  a glutinous 
matter.  1 he  motion  is  quicker  than  the  eye  can  follow.  I cannot  say  how  long 
my  lather  had  been  acquainted  with  the  toad  before  I knew  it,  but  when  I was 
nrst  acquainted  with  it,  he  used  to  mention  it  as  the  old  toad  I have  known  so 
many  years.  1 can  answer  for  thirty-six  years.  This  old  toad  made  its  appear- 
ance tw  soon  as  the  warm  weather  came ; and  I always  concluded  it  retired  to 
some  dry  bank  to  repose  till  spring.  When  we  new  layed  the  steps,  1 had  two 
holes  made  in  the  third  step,  on  each  with  a hollow  of  more  than  a yard  long  for 
it , in  which  I imagine  it  slept,  as  it  came  from  thence  at  its  first  appearance.  It 
was  seldom  provoked.  Neither  that  toad,  nor  the  multitudes  [ have  seen  tor- 
mented with  great  cruelty,  ever  showed  the  least  desire  of  revenge,  by  spitting 
or  emitting  any  juice  from  their  pimples.^  Sometimes,  upon  taking  it  up,  it 
would  let  out  a great  quantity  of  clear  water,  which,  as  I have  often  seen  it  do 
the  same  upon  the  steps  when  quite  quiet,  was  certainly  its  unne,  and  no  more 
than  a natural  evacuation.  Spiders,  millepedes,  and  flesh  maggots,  seem  to  be 
tins  anirnars  favourite  food.  I imagine  if  a bee  was  td  be  pnt  before  a toad,  it 
vyou Id  certainly  eat  it  to  its  cost ; {g)  but  as  bees  are  seldom  stirring  at  the  samd 
time  that  toads  are,  they  rarely  come  in  their  way  ; as  they  do  not  appear  after 
sun-rising,  or  before  sun-set.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the  mouth 
of  their  hole,  1 believe  for  air.  J once,  from  my  parlour  window,  observed  a 
large  toad  f had  in  the  hank  of  a bowling-green,  about  twelve  at  noon,  a very 
hot  day,  very  ^usy  and  active  upon  the  grass.  So  uncommon  an  appearance 
made  me  go  out  to  see  what  it  was ; when  I found  an  innumerable  swarm  of 
winged  ants  had  dropped  round  his  hole  ; which  temptation  was  as  irtesistible  as 
a turtle  would  be  to  a luxurious  alderman.  In  respect  to  its  end,  had  it  not  been 
for  a tame  raven,  1 make  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  been  now  living.  This 
bird,  one  day  seeing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  pulled  it  out,  and,  although  I 
rc.'-cued  it,  pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt  it  so,  that  notwithstanding  its  living  a 
twelvemonth,  it  never  enjoyed  itself,  and  had  a difficulty  of  taking  its  food, 
missing  the  mark  for  want  of  its  eye.  Before  that  accident,  it  had  alt  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  health.” 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  with  what  injustice  this  animal  has  hitherto  been 
treated.  It  has  undergone  every  reproach ; and  mankind  have  been  taught  to 
consider  as  an  enemy  a creature  that  destroys  that  insect  tribe  which  are  their 
real  invaders.  We  are  to  treat,  therefore,  as  fables,  those  accounts  that  repre- 
sent the  toad  as  possessed  of  poison  to  kill  at  a distance ; of  its  ejecting  its 
venom,  which  bums  wherever  it  touches;  of  its  infecting  those  vegetables  near 
which  it  resides ; of  its  excessive  fondness  for  sage,  which  it  renders  poisonous 
by  its  approach : these,  and  a hundred  others  of  the  same  kind,  probably  took 
rise  from  an  antipathy  which  some  have  to  all  animals  of  the  kind.  It  is  a harm- 


• Imputed  Venom  of  the  Toad. — The 
Toad  is  truly  a venomous  rejitile,  but  its  venom 
lies  all  in  its  skin,  in  the  protuberances  on  its 
back.  When  provoked  or  hurt,  it  will  dis- 
charge at  these  protuberances  small  particles 
of  white  poison  ; hence  there  are  few  dogs 
that  will  worry  a toad  ; but  a good  dog  will 
fasten  upon  anything.  I have  seen  the  mouths 
of  dogs  swelled  fearfully  from  worrying  toads. 
CoKIlKSPONDENT  MaO.  OF  NaT.  HisT. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing,  at  a re- 
cent lecture  by  Dr.  K.  J.  Clarke  on  this  sub- 
ject, quoted  in  the  Mirror,  that  gentleman 
says,  “ The  opinions  of  the  vulgar  are  gene- 
rally founded  upon  something.  Tliat  the  toad 
spits  poison  has  been  treated  as  ridiculous ; 
but  though  it  may  be  untrue  that  what  the 

(g)  Rscsel  tried  a frog ; it  swallowed  the  b( 
vomited  it  up  again. 


creature  spits  affects  man,  yet  I am  of  opinion 
that  it  does  spit  venoih.  A circumstance  re- 
lated to  me  by  a friend  of  mine,  has  tended  to 
strengthen  thy  opinion.  He  was  a timber 
merchant,  and  had  a favourite  cat,  who  was 
accustomed  to  stand  by  him  while  he  was  re- 
moving the  timber;  when  (as  was  often  the 
case)  a mouse  was  found  concealed  among  it, 
the  cat  used  to  kill  it.  One  day  the  gentle- 
man was  at  his  usual  employment,  and  the 
cat  standing  by  him,  when  she  jumped  on 
what  be  supposed  to  be  a mouse,  and  imme- 
diately uttered  a loud  cry  of  agony ; she  then 
stole  away  into  a corner  of  the  yard,  and  died 
in  a few  minutes.  It  turned  out  that  she  had 
jumped  on  a toad.” 

! alive  : its  stomach  was  stung,  and  the  auimal 
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less,  defenceless  creature,  torpid  and  unvenomous,  and  seeking  the  darkest 
retreats,  not  from ‘the  malignity  of  its  nature,  but  the  multitude  of  its  enemies. 

Like  all  of  the  frog  kind,  the  toad  is  torpid  in  winter.  It  chooses  then  for  a 
retreat  either  the  hollow  root  of  a tree,  the  cleft  of  a rock,  or  sometimes  the 
bottom  of  a pond,  where  it  is  found  in  a state  of  seeming  insensibility.  As  it  is 
very  long-lived,  it  is  very  diillcult  to  be  killed  ; its  skin  is  tough,  and  cannot  be 
easily  pierced;  and,  though  covered  with  wounds,  the  animal  continues  to  show 
signs  of  life,  and  every  part  appears  in  motion.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  its 
living  for  centuries  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  a rock,  or  cased  within  the  body  of 
an  oak  tree,  without  the  smallest  access  on  any  side,  either  for  nourishment  or 
air,  and  yet  taken  out  alive  and  perfect ! Stories  of  this  kind  it  would  be  as  rash 
to  contradict  as  difficult  to  believe ; we  have  the  highest  authorities  bearing 
witness  to  their  truth,  and  yet  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  seems  to  arraign 
them  of  falsehood.  Bacon  asserts  that  toads  are  found  in  this  manner ; Doctor 
Plot  asserts  the  same ; there  is  to  this  day  a marble  chimney-piece  at  Chats- 
worth  with  the  print  of  the  toad  upon  it,  and  a tradition  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  found.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  an  account 
of  a toad  found  alive  and  healthy  in  the  heart  of  a very  thick  elm,  without  the 
smallest  entrance  or  egress,  (g)  In  the  year  1731,  there  was  another  found  near 
Nants,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  without  the  smallest  issue  to  its  cell ; and  the 
discoverer  was  of  opinion,  from  the  size  of  the  tree,  that  the  animal  could  not 
have  been  confined  there  less  than  eighty  or  a hundred  yearS)|without  suste- 
nance, and  without  air.  To  all  these  we  can  only  oppose  the  strangeness  of  the 
facts ; the  necessity  this  animal  appears  under  of  receiving  air  ; and  its  dying, 
like  all  others,  in  the  air-pump,  wnen  deprived  of  this  all-sustaining  fluid.  But 
whether  these  be  objections  to  weigh  against  such  respectable  and  disinterested 
authority,  I will  not  pretend  to  determine  ; certain  it  is,  that,  if  kept  in  a damp 
place,  the  toad  will  live  for  several  months  without  any  food  whatsoever.* 


* Fkoqs  and  Toads.  — Dr.  Edwards,  an 
Englishman,  resident  at  Paris,  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  several  important  ex^ieri- 
inents  for  ascertaining  the  influence  of  physi- 
cal agents  on  life.  He  inclosed  10  out  of  15 
frogs  in  thick  wooden  boxes,  and  filled  the 
interstices  with  plaster,  covering  them  over 
with  the  same  substance,  the  toads  lying  each 
in  a central  hole  or  bed.  The  other  five  toads 
were  at  the  same  time  submersed  in  water, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  8 hours  they  were 
found  to  be  dead.  In  16  hours  mure  one  toad 
was  taken  from  a box  and  found  to  be  lively, 
and  was  reconsigned  to  its  prison.  On  the 
16th  day  the  toads  in  the  boxes  were  dis- 
covered alive,  and  thus  the  fact  was  esta- 
blished that  these  animals  can  live  far  longer 
uv  a state  of  asphyxy  confined  in  solid  sub- 


stances, than  when  submersed  in  water.  This 
was  confirmed  by  rei>eated  trials  on  sala- 
manders, frogs,  and  toads.  The  frogs  perished 
quickest. 

Thus  an  extraordinary  fact  is  established  os 
regarding  reptiles,  since  it  affords  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  that  all  animals  re- 
quire a CONSTANT  supply  of fresh  air  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  existence.  Similar  trials 
were  repeated  in  sand,  and  with  the  same  re- 
sults. Dr.  Edwards  found,  that  although  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  enters  the  boxes  and 
sand,  yet  that  it  is  far  too  little  to  maintain 
life.  His  conclusion,  therefore,  stands,  that 
animals  of  the  kind  employed  can  live  lunger 
in  solid  substances  than  in  a limited  quantity 
of  dry  air. — Bkandk’s  Juiiknal. 


(g)  Vide  the  year  1719. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


LIZARDS  IN  GENERAL. 


1 HERB  is  scarcely  a naturalist  that  has  treated  of  Lizards,  but  has  a particulai 
manner  of  ranking  them,  in  the 
scale  of  animated  nature.  Ray, 
rather  struck  with  the  number 
ol  their  legs,  than  their  habits 
and  conformation,  has  exalted 
them  among  quadrupeds ; while 
Linnaeus,  attentive  only  to  their 

long  slender  forms,  has  de-  (The  Warty  Lizard.) 

Sraded  them  among  serj^nts. 

risson  gives  them  a distinct  class  by  themselves,  under  the  name  of  Reptiles. 
It  IS  indeed  no  easy  matter  to  tell  to  what  class  in  nature  lizards  are  cliiellv 
allied.  •' 


As  hzards  thus  differ  from  every  other  class  of  animals,  they  also  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  With  respect  to  size,  no  class  of  beings  has  its  ranks  so 
opposite.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  rnore  removed  than  the  small  Chameleon, 
^ inch  long,  and  the  Alligator  of  the  river  Amazons,  above  twenty-seven  feet? 
To  an  inattentive  observer,  they  would  appear  entirely  of  different  kinds  ; ami 
Se^ba  wonders  how  they  ever  came  to  be  classed  together."^  * 

Ihe  colour  of  these  animals  also  is  very  various,  as  they  are  found  of  a 
hundred  different  hues,  green,  blue,  red,  chestnut,  yellow,  spotted,  streaked,  and 
marbled.  Were  colour  alone  cajaable  of  constituting  beauty,  the  lizard  would 
often  please ; but  there  is  something  so  repressing  in  the  animal’s  figure,  that 
the  brilhanc)'  of  its  scales,  or  the  variety  of  its  spots,  only  tend  to  give  an  air  of 
more  exquisite  venom  of  greater  malignity.  The  figure  of  these  animals  is  not 
less  various : sometimes  swollen  in  the  belly ; sometimes  pursed  up  at  the  throat ; 
sometimes  with  a rough  set  of  spines  on  the  back,  like  the  teeth  of  a saw  ; some- 
times with  teeth,  at  others  with  none  ; sometimes  venomous,  at  others  harmless, 
and  even  philanthropic ; sometimes  smooth  and  even  ; sometimes  with  a long, 
slender  tajl ; and  often  with  a shorter  blunt  one. 

But  their  greatest  distinction  arises  from  their  manner  of  bringing  forth  their 
young.  Firstly,  some  of  them  are  viviparous.  Secondly,  some  are  oviparous  ; 
and  which  may  be  considered  in  three  distinct  ways.  Thirdly,  some  bring  forth 
small  spawn,  like  fishes.  The  Crocodile,  the  Iguana,  and  all  the  larger  kinds, 
bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  : the  animals  tliat 
issue  from  them  are  complete  upon  leaving  the  shell ; and  their  first  efforts  are 
to  run  to  seek  food  in  their  proper  element.  The  viviparous  kinds,  in  which  are 
all  the  salamanders,  come  forth  alive  from  the  body  of  the  female,  perfect  and 
active,  and  suffer  no  succeeding  change. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  of  this  tribe  there  are  three  distinct  kinds,  differ- 
ently produced,  and  most  probably  very  different  in  their  formation.  But  the 
history  of  these  animals  is  very  obscure  ; and  we  are  as  yet  incapable  of  laying 


• Stupendous  Lizard. — Mr.  Bullock,  in  his 
Travels  (lately  published),  relates,  that  he  saw 
near  New  Orleans,  “ what  are  believed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a stupendous  crocodile,  and 
which  are  likely  to  prove  so,  intimating  the 
former  existence  of  a lizard  at  least  160  feet 
long ; for  I measured  the  right  side  of  the 
under  jaw,  which  I found  to  be  21  feet  along 
the  curve,  and  4 feet  6 indies  wide;  the 


others  consisted  of  numerous  vertebns,  ribs, 
femoral  bones,  and  toes,  all  corresponding  in 
size  to  the  jaw : there  were  also  some  teeth  ; 
these,  however,  were  not  of  proportionate  mag- 
nitude. These  remains  were  discovered  a 
short  time  since,  in  the  swamp  near  Fort 
Philip,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  mighty 
skeleton  are,  it  is  said,  in  the  same  p«tof 
the  swamp.” 
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tlip  line  that  separates  them.  All  we  know,  as  was  said  before,  is,  that  the 
animals  of  this  kind  are  mostly  produced  perfect  from  the  egg ; the  salamandere 
are  I'entrally  viviparous ; and 
so7ne  of  the  water  lizards  imper- 
fectly produced.  In  all  these 
most  unfinished  productions  of 
Nature,  if  I may  so  call  them, 
the  varieties  in  their  structure 
ihcreases  in  proportion  to  their 
imperfections.  A poet  would  say, 
that  Nature  grew  tired  of  the  nau- 
seous formation ; and  leil  acci- 
dent to  hnish  the  rest  of  her 
handy  work. 

However,  the  three  kinds  have 
many  points  of  similitude  ; and,  in  all  their  varieties  of  figure,  colour,  and  pro- 
duction, this  tribe  is  easily  distinguished,  and  strongly  marked.  They  have  all 
four  short  legs  ; the  two  tore  feet  somewhat  resembling  a man’s  band  and  arm. 
They  have  tails  almost  as  thick  as  the  body  at  the  beginning,  and  that  generally 
run  tapering  to  a point.  They  are  all  amphibious  also  ; equally  capable  of  living 
upon  land  and  water : and  formed  internally  in  the  same  manner  with  the  tortoise, 
and  other  animals,  that  can  continue  a long  time  without  respiration  : in  other 
words,  their  lungs  are  not  so  necessary  to  continue  life  and  circulation,  but  that 
their  play  may  be  stopped  for  some  considerable  time,  while  the  blood  performs 
its  circuit  round  the  body  by  a shorter  communication. 

These  are  differences  that  suQiciently  separate  lizards  from  all  other  animals ; 
but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  that  distinguish  the  three  kinds  from 
each  other.  The  crocodile  tribe,  and  its  affinities,  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest,  by  their  size  and  fierceness ; tlie  salamander  tribe  is  distin- 
guished by  their  deformity,  their  frog-like  heads,  the  shortness  of  their  snouts, 
their  swollen  belly,  and  their  viviparous  production.  With  regard  to  the  rest, 
which  we  may  denominate  the  chameleon  or  lizard  kind,  some  of  which  bring 
forth  from  the  egg,  and  some  of  which  are  imperfectly  formed  from  spawn,  we 
must  group  them  under  one  head,  and  leave  time  to  unravel  the  rest  of  their 
history.’'^ 


(The  Monitor  LUard.) 


* Bicbfhalods  Lizard. — On  the  9th  of 
May,  M.  Beltrami  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  some  curious 
particulars  relative  to  a two-headed  lizard, 
which  lived  five  months  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Rigal,  an  apothecary  at  Argelles.  It  used 
its  two  heads  simultaneously  for  eating  when 
it  could  seize  its  food  as  it  liked.  If  a single 
insect  were  presented  to  it,  both  heads  at- 
tempted to  seize  it,  and  the  one  which  failed 
endeavoured  to  snatch  it  from  the  other. 
When,  however,  one  head  was  satiated,  the 
other  refused  food,  but  if  water  were  offered, 
the  head  which  had  not  eaten  w’ohld  drink  for 
the  other,'  which  then,  in  its  turn,  icffiised  to 
drink  when  its  companionwas  satisfied.  The 
animal  has  five  feet,  four  of  which,  plkCed  in 
the  usual  positionj  served  it  for  loconiotion ; 
the  fifth  is  situated  at  the  point  of  jimction  of 
the  two  necks,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  com- 
mon body.  It  has  nine  distin(^  toeA,  evidently 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  fore-fwt. 
This  foot,  or  paw,  served  it  to  Clean  itself,  and 
fb  ciny  the  food  idtemately  to  the  two  mouths  ; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  it  nerer  presented 


food  fo  the  same  head  twice  in  succession,  and 
if  it  had  commenced  with  the  right  hand  one, 
it  invariably  finished  with  the  left.  The  two 
head&  and  hecks  ate  of  equal  dimensions,  and 
perfectly  vtell  formed.  M.  Rigal  had  endea- 
voured to  preserve  the  animal  from  the  cold  of 
the  winter  before  last,  by  keeping  it  in  bed 
during  the  night,  and  found  it  one  morning 
smothered  to  death.  It  has  been  preserved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy. — Jourmal  ok  thr 
Royal  Institution. 

The  WiNOSD  Lizard. — The  pterodkctylus, 
or  winged  lizard,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
naty  productions  of  the  fossil  world,  is  an 
animid  which  forms  the  intermediate  link, 
hitherto  deemed  to  exist  only  in  fable,  between 
birds  ahd  rbptiles. 

This  eteature,  previously  known  in  two 
formations'  upOn  the  continent,  has  been  le- 
cehtly  recognised  in  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  intro- 
duce this  remarkable  animal  in  the  language 
of  Professor  Bucklaud  : — 

“ In  size  and  general  form,  and  in  the  dis- 
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CHAP.  V. 


THE  CROCODILE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


The  crocodile  is  an  animal  placed  at  a happy  distance  from  the  inhabitants 

of  Kurope,  and  formidable  only 
in  those  regions  where  men  are 
scarce,  and  arts  are  but  litlle 
known.  In  all  the  cultivated 
and  populous  parts  of  the  world, 
the  great  animals  are  entirely 
banished,  or  rarely  seen.  'I'he 
appearance  of  such  raises  at  once 
a whole  country  up  in  arms  te 
oppose  their  force  ; and  their 
lives  generally  pav  the  forleit  of 
their  temerity.  The  crocodile, 
therefore,  that  was  once  so  ter- 
rible along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nile,  is  now  neither  .so 
large,  nor  its  numbers  so  great 


(The  CrocodUe.) 


as  formerly.  The  arts  of  mankind  have,  through  a course  of  ages,  powerfully 
operated  to  its  destruction  ; and,  though  it  is  sometimes  seen,  it  appears  com 
paratively  timorous  and  feeble.*^ 

To  look  for  this  animal  in  all  its  natural  terrors,!  grown  to  an  enormous  .size, 
propagated  in  surjirising  numbers,  and  committing  unceasing  devastations,  we 
must  go  to  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Africa  and  America,  to  those  immense 


position  and  character  of  its  wings,  this  fossil 
genus,  according  to  Cuvier,  somewhat  re- 
sembled our  modem  bats  and  vampyres,  but 
had  its  beak  elongated,  like  the  bill  of  a 
woodcock,  and  armed  with  teeth,  like  the 
snout  of  a crocodile ; its  vertebrae,  ribs,  pelvis, 
lugs,  and  feet,  resembled  those  of  a lizard ; its 
three  anterior  fingers  terminated  in  long 
hooked  claws,  like  that  on  the  fore-fingerof  the 
bat : and  over  its  body  was  a covering,  neither 
composed  of  feathers,  as  in  the  bird,  nor  of 
hair,  as  in  the  bat,  but  of  scaly  armou):,  like 
that  of  an  iguana : in  short,  a monster,  re- 
sembling nothing  that  has  ever  been  seen  or 
heard  of  upon  earth,  excepting  the  dragons 
of  romance  and  heraldry.  Moreover,  it  was 
probably  noctivagous  and  insectivorous,  and 
in  both  these  points  resembled  the  bat ; but 
differed  from  it,  in  having  the  most  important 
bones  in  its  body  constructed  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  of  reptiles.  With  fiocks  of  such 
like  creatures  flying  in  the  air,  and  shoals  of 
no  less  monstrous  ichthyosauri  and  plesiosaiiri 
swarming  in  the  ocean,  and  gigantic  croco- 
diles and  tortoises  crawling  on  the  shores  of 
the  primeval  lakes  and  rivers, — air,  sea,  and 
land  must  have  been  strangely  tenanted  in 
those  early  periods  of  our  infant  world.” — M. 
R.  C.  Taylor’s  Illustuatiurs  or  Ants- 
OILUVIAM  ZoOLOOT. 


• Thb  Lsviathan  of  Scripture — The 
Israelites,  to  whoqn,  from  their  residence  in 
Egypt,  the  products  of  that  country  were  fa- 
miliar, appear  to  have  had  an  acciuate  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  this  terrific  monster. 
We  find  in  chap.  zli.  of  Job,  the  graphic  and 
sublime  description  of  an  apimal  under  the 
name  of  leviathan,  which  well  applies  to  that 
species  which  infested,  and  still  infests,  the 
prolific  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  crocodile  is 
an  animal  which  attains  an  enormous  size ; 
some  have  been  found,  it  is  said,  measiuing 
upwards  of  twenty  feet.  Its  skin  (if  skin  it 
may  be  called)  consists  of  horny  plates  or 
lamins,  of  great  strength  and  thickness,  so 
as  to  be  proof  on  the  back  against  a musket- 
balL  “ His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  up  to- 
gether as  with  a close  seal hence,  befera 
modern  weapons  were  known,  it  mitst  have 
appeared  madness  to  attack  him, — “ Ganat 
thou  fell  his  akin  with  barbed  irous,  or  hia 
head  with  fish-spears  ? Lay  thine  hand  upon 
him,  remember  the  battle;  do  no  more.” 
The  crocodile  darts  upon  his  victim,  cleaving 
the  waters  like  an  arrow,  and  leaving  a track 
behind  him  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  pro- 
gress : “ he  maketh  a path  to  shine  after  him ; 
one  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary.” 

f Habits. — In  reference  to  the  passage  in 
Job  respecting  the  habits  of  the  crocudi^  mo 
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nvers  that  roll  throngh  extensive  and  desolate  kingdoms,  where  arts  have  never 
penetrated,  where  force  only  makes  distinction,  and  the  most  powerful  animals 
exert  their  strength  with  confidence  and  security.  Those  that  sail  up  the  river 
Amazons,  or  the  river  Niger,  well  know  how  numerous  and  terrible  those  animals 
are  in  such  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  this  terrible  animal  there  are  two  kinds ; the  Crocodile,  properly  so  called, 
snd  the  t’ayman  or  Alligator.  Travellers,  however,  have  rather  made  the  dis- 
tinction than  nature  ; for  in  the  general  outline,  and  in  the  nature  of  these  two 
animals  they  are  entirely  the  same.  It  would  be  speaking  more  properly  to  c«ll 
these  animals  the  crocodiles  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  world ; for  in  books 
of  voyages,  they  are  so  entirely  confotmded  together^  that  there  is  no  knowing 
whether  the  Asiatic  animal  be  the  crocodile  of  Asia,  or  the  alligator  of  the 
western  world.  The  distinctions  usually  made  between  the  crocodile  and  alli- 
gator are  these  : the  body  of  the  crocodile  is  more  slender  than  that  of  the’alli- 
gator ; its  snout  runs  off  tapering  from  the  forehead,  like  that  of  a greyhound ; 
while  that  of  the  other  is  indented,  like  the  nose  of  a lap-dog.  The  crocodile  has 
a much  wider  swallow,  and  is  of  an  ash-colour;  the  alligator  is  black,  varied 
with  white,  and  is  thought  not  to  be  so  mischievous.  All  these  distinctions, 
however,  are  very  slight,  and  can  be  reckoned  little  more  than  minute  variations. 

These  animals  grow  to  a great  length,  being  sometimes  found  thirty  feet  long, 
from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail : their  most  usual  length,  how- 
ever, is  eighteen.^ 

They  are  seen,  in  some  places,  lying  for  whole  hours,  and  even  days,  stretched 
in  the  sun,  and  motionless ; so  that  one  not  used  to  them,  might  mistake  them 
for  trunks  of  trees,  covered  with  a rough  and  dry  bark  ; but  the  mistake  would 
soon  be  fatal,  if  not  prevented  : _for  the  torpid  animal,  at  the  near  approach  of 
any  living  thing,  darts  upon  it  with  instant  swiftness,  and  at  once  drags  it  down 
to  the  bottom.  In  the  times  of  an  inundation,  they  sometimes  enter  the  cot- 
tages of  the  natives,  where  tlie  dreadful  visitant  seizes  the  first  animal  it  meets 
with.  There  have  been  several  examples  of  their  taking  a man  out  of  a canoe 
in  the  sight  of  his  companions,  without  their  being  able  to  lend  him  any 
assistance. 

The  strength  of  every  part  of  the  crocodile  is  very  great;  and  its  arms,  both 
offensive  and  defensive,  irresistible.  We  have  seen,  from  the  shortness  of  its 
legs,  the  amazing  strength  of  the  tortoise  : but  what  is  the  strength  of  such  an 
animal,  compared  to  that  of  the  crocodile,  whose  legs  are  very  short  and  whose 
size  is  so  superior.  The  back-bone  is  jointed  in  the  firmest  manner ; the  muscles 
of  the  fore  and  hinder  legs  are  vigorous  and  strong  ; and  its  whole  form  calcu- 
lated for  force.  Its  teeth  are  sharp,  numerous,  and  formidable ; its  claws  are 
long  and  tenaceous ; but  its  principal  instrument  of  destruction  is  the  tail : with 
a single  blow  of  this  it  has  often  overturned  a canoe,  and  seized  upon  the  poor 
savage  its  conductor.- 

Though  not  so  powerful,  yet  it  is  very  terrible  even  upon  land.  The  crocodile 
seldom,  except  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  with  a view  of  depositing  its  eggs, 
leaves  the  water.  Its  usual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the  surface  and  seize 
whatever  animals  come  within  its  reach  ; but  when  this  method  fails,  it  then  goes 
closer  to  the  bank.  Disappointed  of  its  fishy  prey,  it  there  waits  covered  up 
among  the  sedges,  in  patient  expectation  of  some  land  animal  that  comes  to 


may  notice  a fact  related  by  travellers  who 
have  witnessed  the  manners  of  this  animal  in 
its  native  country.  An  enormous  crocodile, 
basking  among  the  reeds  near  the  shore,  will 
sometimes  suddenly  dart  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  lagoon,  glaring  with  his  eyes,  swelling 
out  his  body  to  the  utmost,  and  then  whirling 
round  and  round,  uttering  a horrible  sound, 
and  lashing  furiously  with  his  tail,  till  the 
water  has  been  worked  into  a foam ; this 
ended,  he  again  darts  away  to  his  reedy  covert, 


and  lies  inactive  and  motionless  as  before: 
“ He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a pot,  he 
maketh  the  sea  like  a pot  of  ointment.”  Mr. 
Waterton  describes  the  bellowing  of  the  alli- 
gator as  commencing  in  “ a suppressed  sigh, 
suddenly  bursting  forth  so  loudly  that  you 
might  hear  it  above  a mile  off.”  This  may 
have  pven  rise  to  the  story  of  the  crocodile 
imitating  the  cry  of  a human  being  in  dis- 
tress, for  the  purpose  of  alluring  a victim, 
which  is  altogether  fabulous. — £d. 
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bull,  the  tiger,  or  man  himself.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of 
the  insiduous  destroyer  as  the  animal  approaches;  nor  is  its  retreat  discovered 
till  It  be  too  late  for  safety.  It  seizes  the  victim  with  a spring,  and  goes  at  a 
bound  much  faster  than  so  unwieldy  an  animal  could  be  thought  capable  of  ex- 
erting: then  haying  secured  the  creature  with  both  teeth  and  claws,  it  drags  i. 
into  the  water,  instantly  sinks  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this  manner  quickly 
drowns  it.^ 

A crocodile  seizes  and  destroys  all  animals,  and  is  equally 

dreaded  by  all.  There  is  no  animal  but  man  alone  that  can  combat  it  with 
success.  We  are  assured  by  Labat,  that  a negro,  with  no  other  weapons  than 
a knite  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  round  with  a cow-hide, 
ventures  boldly  to  attack  this  animal  in  its  own  element.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  crocodile,  he  presents  his  left  arm,  which  the  animal  swallows  most 
greedily ; but  sticking  in  its  throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  several  stabs 
under  the  throat ; and  the  water  also  getting  in  it  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held 
^ bloated  up  as  big  as  a tun,  and  expires. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  these  accounts,  certain  it  is  that  crocodiles  are  taken 
by  the  Siamese  in  great  abundance.  The  natives  of  that  empire  seem  particu- 
*^iy  tondof  the  capture  of  all  the  great  animals  with  which  their  country  abounds. 
We  have  already  seen  their  success  in  taking  and  taming  the  elephant;  nor  are* 
they  less  powerful  in  exerting  their  dominion  over  the  crocodile.  The  manner 
of  taking  it  in  Siam  « by  throwing  three  or  four  strong  nets  across  a river  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other ; so  that  if  the  animal  breaks  through  the  first 
It  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  rest.  When  it  is  first  taken,  it  employs  the  tail 
which  is  the  grand  instrument  of  strength,  with  great  force;  but  after  many  un’ 
successful  struggles,  the  animal’s  strength  is  at  last  exhausted.  Then  the  natives 
approach  their  prisoner  in  boats,  and  pierce  him  with  their  weapons  in  the  most 
tender  parts  till  he  is  weakened  with  the  loss  of  blood.  When  he  has  done 
stirring,  they  begin  by  tying  up  his  mouth,  and  with  the  same  cord  they  fasten 
his  head  to  his  tail,  which  last  they  bend  back  like  a bow.  However,  they  are 
not  yet  perfectly  secure  from  his  fury  ; but,  for  their  greater  safety,  they  tie  his 
fore  feet  as  well  as  titose  behind  to  the  top  of  his  back.  These  precautions  are 
not  useless  ; for  if  they  were  to  omit  them,  the  crocodile  would  soon  rocover 
strength  enough  to  do  a great  deal  of  mischief. 

The  crocodile  thus  brought  into  subjection,  or  bred  up  young,  is  used  to  di- 
vert and  entertain  the  great  men  of  the  east  It  is  often  managed  like  a horse  ; 
a curb  is  put  into  its  mouth,  and  the  rider  directs  it  as  he  thinks  proper.f 


* Alligators  Swallowing  Stones. — 
The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko  as- 
sert, that  previously  to  an  alligator  going  in 
search  of  prey,  it  always  swallows  a large 
stone,  that  it  may  acquire  ailditioq^  weight 
to  aid  it  in  diving  and  dragging  its  victims 
under  water.  A traveller  being  somewhat 
incredulous  on  this  point,  Bolivar,  to  convince 
him,  shot  several  with  his  rifle,  and  in  all  of 
them  were  found  stones  varying  in  weight 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The 
largest  killed  was  about  17  feet  in  length, 
and  had  within  him  a stone  weighing  about 
60  or  70  pounds. 

Audubon,  the  American  naturalist,  affirms 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  substances  found  was 
hard  as  stones,  which  outwardly  they  re- 
semble very  much.  He  says  they  more  look 
like  petrified  wood.  These  masses  appeared 
to  be  useful  to  the  animal  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  like  those  found  in  the  craws  of 
seme  species  of  birds. — Jameson’s  Journal. 

'I_B'UiiNa  ON  TiiE  Back  a Chocouilb. 


--Many  people  on  possessing  the  original  and 
highly  interesting  fVand^ngs  in  South 
America,  by  Charles  Waterton,  hisq.,  alto- 
gether disbelieve  his  account  of  catching  the 
crocodile,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  cayman, 
and  laugh  at  the  extreme  improbability  of  his 
having  “ jum])ed  on  his  back,”  in  order  to 
conquer  him.  This  the  greater  ])art  of  his 
readers  have  looked  upon  as  a fiction;  and 
others  have  considered  it  as  a downright 
falsehood.  The  following  observations,  thero 
fore,  will  tend  to  counteract  this  idea,  and  to 
show  that  it  has  actually  been  the  custom, 
among  some  nations,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  to  mount  on  the  backs  of  cro- 
corliles,  that  these  animals  may  be  taken  with 
more  facility  and  safety. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hittory,  describes 
the  manner  of  catching  crocodiles,  (which  is 
thus  translated) : — 

“ There,  is  a race  of  men  hostile  to  the  cro- 
codile, called  Tentyritse,  from  an  island  in  the 
Nile  itself,  which  they  inhabit.  Their  staiura 
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Tlioiiph  awkwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of 
swiftness ; and  is  thought  to  move  as  fast  as  some  of  the  most  unwieldy  of  our 
own  animals,  the  hog  or  the  cow.  Some,  indeed,  assert  that  no  animal  could 
escape  it,  but  for  its  difficulty  in  turning  ; but  to  this  resource  we  could  wish 
none  would  trust  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  find  themselves  in  danger 

Along  the  rivers  of  Africa  this  animal  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  shark.  Several  Europeans  go  together  in  a large  boat,  and  throw  out  a 
piece  of  beef  upon  a hook  and  strongly  fortified  line,  which  the  crocodile  seizing 
and  swallowing,  is  drawn  along,  floundering  and  struggling  until  its  strength  is 
quite  exhausted,  when  it  is  pierced  in  the  belly,  which  is  its  tenderest  part;  and 
thus  after  numberless  wounds  i.s  drawn  ashore.  In  this  part  of  the  world  also 
as  well  as  at  Siam,  the  crocodile  make^  an  object  of  savage  pomp  near  the 
palaces  of  their  monarchs.  Philips  informs  us  that  at  Sabi,  on  the  Slave-coast, 
there  are  two  pools  of  water  near  the  royal  palace,  where  crocodiles  are  bred  as 
we  breed  carp  in  our  ponds  in  Europe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  smell  of  musk,  which  all  these  animals  exhale,  may 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  savages  of  that  part  of  Africa.  They  are  often 
known  to  take  the  part  of  this  animal  which  contains  the  musk,  and  wear  it  as  a 
perfume  about  their  persons.  Travellers  are  not  agreed  in  what  part  of  the 
body  these  musk-bags  are  contained : some  say  in  the  ears  ; some,  in  the  parts 


is  small,  but  their  courage  in  this  practice  is 
wonderful.  This  beast  is  terrible  to  them 
that  flee  from  him,  but  runs  away  from  his 
pursuers,  and  these  men  alone  dare  attack 
him.  Moreover,  they  swim  after  him  in  the 
river,  and  mounting  on  his  hack,  like  horse- 
men, as  he  opens  his  jaws  to  bite,  with  his 
head  turned  up,  they  thrust  a club  into  his 
mouth,  and  holding  the  ends  of  it,  one  in  the 
right  hand,  and  the  other  in  the  left,  they 
bring  him  to  shore  captive,  as  if  with 
bridles,  and  so  frightened  with  their  shouts 
only,  that  they  compel  him  to  disgorge  the 
bodies  he  had  but  just  swallowed,  in  order  to 
be  buried.” 

In  a rare  and  very  singular  book  of  field- 
sports,  containing  one  hundred  and  one 
coloured  plates,  to  which  are  annexed  four 
lines  in  Latin,  descriptive  of  each  subject, 
tab.  88,  represents,  most  probably  from  this 
account  of  Pliny,  some  men  riding  on  croco- 
diles, and  bringing  them  to  land  by  means  of 
a pole  across  their  mouths,  whilst  others  are 
killing  the  beasts  with  large  clubs.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  verses  under  it  (translated) : 

“ Tentyra.  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  Eg3rpt, 
is  inhabited  by  an  intrepid  people,  who  climb 
the  crocodile’s  back,  and  bridling  his  mouth 
with  a staff,  force  him  out  of  the  river,  and 
•lay  him.” 

Dr  Pocoke,  in  his  observations  on  Ep;ypt, 
mentions  a method  of  taking  the  crocodile 
still  more  like  that  which  our  author  ]iractised 
in  South  America.  He  says,  “ they  make 
some  animal  cry  at  a distance  from  the  river, 
and  when  the  crocodile  comes  out,  they  thrust 
a specr  into  his  body,  to  which  a rope  is  tied  ; 
they  then  let  him  go  into  the  water  to  spend 
himself,  and  afterwards  drawing  him  out.  run 
a pole  into  his  mouth,  and,  jumping  on  his 
back,  tie  his  jaws  together.” 


Now.  Mr.  Waterton  and  his  Indians  hav- 
ing secured  a monster  of  the  Essequibo,  by  a 
baited  hook  fastened  to  a long  rope,  “ they 
pulled  the  cayman,’’ as  he  describes,  “ within 
two  yards  of  me ; I saw  he  was  in  a state  of 
fear  and  perturbation,  I instantly  dropped 
the  mast,  sprung  up,  and  jumped  on  his  back, 
turning  half  round  as  I vaulted,  so  that  I 
gained  my  seat  with  my  face  in  a right  posi- 
tion. I immediately  seized  his  fore-legs,  and 
by  main  force  twisted  them  on  his  back ; thus 
they  served  me  for  a bridle.” 

Herodotus  relates  a diflerent  way  of  catch- 
ing this  animal  on  the  Nile. 

“ When  they  have  fixed  a piece  of  swine’s 
flesh  on  a hook,  they  cast  it  into  the  middle 
of  the  river;  and  on  the  bank  they  have  a 
live  pig,  which  they  beat.  The  crocodile, 
hearing  the  squeaking,  goes  to  the  noise ; and 
having  seized  the  flesh,  devours  it : they  then 
pull  him  ; and  when  they  have  dragged  him 
on  shore,  they  first  of  all  fill  his  eyes  with 
mild  ; ai)d  having  done  this,  he  is  very  easily 
despatched.” 

Tab.  87,  of  Johannes  Stradaen’s  Hunlings, 
represents  the  manner  of  taking  these  beasts, 
as  described  by  Herodotus,  and  the  lines  be- 
low it  are  (tran'  lated)  : — 

“ The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  is  taken  with  a 
hook  baited  with  a dead  pig  The  reptile, 
allured  to  the  shore  by  the  squeaking  of  a 
live  pig,  devours  bait  and  liook,  and  is  over- 
whelmed with  mud  and  sand.” 

Although  a ride  on  the  back  of  a crocodile 
is  not  likely  ever  to  become  very  fashionable, 
as  a morning’s  exercise  or  amusement,  even 
in  this  age  of  the  “ march  of  intellect,”  yet  it 
is  seen,  from  the  above  authorities,  that  it 
really  is,  and  long  has  been,  adopted  in  the 
process  of  killing  these  monsters  of  the  deep. 
— Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist. 
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to.  »;riieration  ; but  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  mushy  substance  is 
atiiRssecl  in  glands  under  the  legs  and  arms.  From  whatsoever  part  of  the  body 
this  odour  proceeds,  it  is  very  strong  and  powerful,  tincturing  the  6esh  of  the 
whole  body  v^th  its  taste  and  smell.  The  crocodile’s  flesh  is  at  best  very  bad, 
tough  eating ; but  unless  the  musk-bags  be  separated  it  is  insupportable.  Tlw 
negroes  themselves  cannot  well  digest  the  flesh  ; but  then,  a crocodile's  egg  is 
to  them  the  most  delicate  morsel  in  the  world.  Even  savages  exhibit  their  epi- 
cures as  well  as  we ; and  one  of  true  taste  will  spare  neither  pains  nor  danger  to 
furnish  himself  with  his  favourite  repast.  For  this  reason,  he  often  watches  the 
jilaces  where  the  female  comes  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  upon  her  retiring  seizes  the 
booty. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  fresh  waters  ; and  though  they  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  sea,  yet  that  may  be  considered  rather  as  a place  of  excursion  than  abode. 
They  produce  their  young  by  eggs,  as  was  said  above  : and  for  this  purpose  the 
female  when  she  comes  to  lay,  chooses  a place  by  the  side  of  a river,  or  some 
fresh-water  lake,  to  deposit  her  brood  in.  She  always  pitches  upon  an  exten- 
sive, sandy  shore,  where  she  may  dig  a hole  without  danger  of  detection  from 
the  ground  being  fresh  turned  up.  The  shore  must  also  be  gentle  and  shelving 
to  the  water,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  animal’s  going  and  returning ; 
and  a convenient  place  must  be  found  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  that  the 
young  may  have  a shorter  way  to  go.  When  all  these  reqursites  are  adjusted, 
the  animal  is  seen  cautiously  stealing  up  on  shore  to  deposit  her  burthen.  The 
presence  of  a man,  a beast,  or  even  a bird,  is  sufficient  to  deter  her  at  that  time; 
and  if  she  perceives  any  creature  looking  on,  she  infallibly  returns.  If,  however, 
nothing  appears,  she  then  goes  to  work,  scratching  up  the  sand  with  her  fore- 
pav>'s,  and  making  a hole  pretty  deep  in  the  shore.  There  she  deposits  from 
eighty  to  a hundred  eggs,  of  the  size  of  a tennis-ball,  and  of  the  same  figure, 
covered  with  a tough. white  skin  like  parchment.  . She  takes  above  an  hour  to 
perform  this  task ; and  then  covering  up  the  place  so  artfully  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  perceived,  she  goes  back  to  return  again  the  next  day.  Upon  her  return, 
with  the  same  precaution  as  before,  she  lays  about  the  same  number  of  eggs ; 
and  the  day  following  also  a like  number.  Thus  having  deposited  her  whole 
quantity,  and  having  covered  them  close  up  in  the  sand,  they  are  soon  vivified 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  young  ones  begin  to 
break  open  the  shell.  At  this  time  the  female  is  instinctively  taught  that  her 
young  ones  want  relief ; and  she  goes  up  on  land  to  scratch  away  the  sand  and 
set  them  free.  Her  brood  quickly  avail  themselves  of  their  liberty ; a part  run 
unguided  to  the  water;  another  part  ascend  the  back  of  the  female,  and  are 
carried  thither  in  greater  safety.  But  the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  water,  all 
natural  connexion  is  at  an  end:  when  the  female  has  introduced  her  young  to 
their  natural  element,  not  only  she,  but  the  male,  become  among  the  number  of 
their  most  formidable  enemies,  and  devour  as  many  of  them  as  they  can.  The 
whole  brood  scatters  into  different  parts  at  the  bottom ; by  far  the  greatest 
number  are  destroyed  ; and  the  rest  find  safety  in  their  ability  or  minuteness. 

But  it  is  not  the  crocodile  alone  that  is  thus  found  to  thm  their  numbers  ; the 
eggs  of  this  animal  are  not  only  a delicious  feast  to  the  savage,  but  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  every  beast  and  bird  of  prey.  The  ichneumon  was  erected  into 
a deity  among  the  ancients  for  its  success  in  destroying  the  eggs  of  these  mon- 
sters: at  present  that  species  of  the  vulture  called  the  gallinazo  is  their  inost 
prevailing  enemy.  All  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  for  thousands  of  miles 
the  crocodile  is  seen  to  propagate  in  numbers  that  would  soon  over  run  the  earth 
but  for  the  vulture,  that  seems  appointed  bj  Providence  to  abridge  its  fecundity. 
These  birds  are  ever  found  in  greatest  numbers  where  the  crocodile  is  most 
numerous ; and  hiding  themselves  within  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees  that 
shade  the  banks  of  the  river,  (hey  watch  rlie  female  in  silence,  and  permit  her  to 
lay  all  her  eggs  without  interruption.  Then  when  she  has  retired,  they  en- 
courage each  other  with  cries  to  the  spoil ; and  flocking  all  together  upon  the 
hidden  treasure,  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour  them  in  a much  quicker  time 
than  they  were  deposited.  Nor  are  they  less  diligent  in  attending  the  female 
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while  she  is  carrying  her  young  to  the  water;  for  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
drop  by  the  way,  it  is  sure  to  receive  no  mercy. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by  late  travellers  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  animal;  an  account  adopted  by  Linnseus  and  the* most  learned 
naturalists  of  the  age.(^)  Yet,  if  one  might  argue  from  the  general  analogy  of 
nature,  the  crocodile’s  devouring  her  own  young  when  she  gets  to  the  water 
seems  doubtful.  This  may  be  a story  raised  from  the  general  idea  of  this 
animal’s  rapacious  cruelty  ; when,  in  fact,  the  crocodile  only  seems  more  cruel 
than  other  animals  because  it  has  more  power  to  do  mischief.  It  is  probable 
that  it  is  not  more  divested  of  parental  tenderness  than  other  creatures  ; and  1 
am  the  more  led  to  think,  so  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  one  of  the  crocodile 
kind.  This  is  called  the  open  bellied  crocodile,  and  is  furnished  with  a false 
belly  like  the  opossum,  where  the  young  creep  out  and  in  as  their  dangers  or 
necessities  require.  The  crocodile  thus  furnished  at  least  cannot  be  said  to  be 
an  enemy  to  her  own  young,  since  she  thus  gives  them  more  than  parental  pro- 
tection. It  is  probable  also  that  this  open  bellied  crocodile  is  viviparous,  and 
fosters  her  young  that  are  prematurely  excluded  in  this  second  womb,  until 
they  come  to  proper  maturity. 

liow  long  the  crocodile  lives  we  are  not  certainly  informed ; if  we  may  be- 
lieve Aristotle,  it  lives  the  age  of  a man  ; but  the  ancients  so  much  amused 
themselves  in  inventing  fables  concerning  this  animal,  that  even  truth  fr6m  them 
is  suspicious.  What  we  know  for  certain  from  the  ancients  is,  that  among  the 
various  animals  that  were  produced  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  the 
combat  of  the  crocodile  was  not  wanting.  Marcus  Scaurus  produced  them 
living  in  his  unrivalled  exhibitions  ; and  the  Romans  considered  him  as  the  best 
citizen,  because  he  furnished  them  with  the  most  expensive  entertainments.  But 
entertainment  at  that  corrupt  time  was  their  only  occupation. 


* Thr  Services  which  the  little  Bird 

CALLED  TuOCHILOS  RENDERS  TO  THE  CrO- 

coDii.K. — On  the  28th  of  January,  1828,  M. 
Geofiroy  St-Hilaire  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a paper  upon 
two  sjiecies  of  animals  called  Trochilos  and 
bdella  by  Herodotus.  The  author  began  by 
annoiinciug  that  his  memoir  was,  properly 
speaking,  only  a commentary  on  a short  pa-s- 
sage  from  Herodotus.  “ When  the  croco- 
dile,” says  this  great  historian,  “ feeds  in  the 
Nile,  the  inside  of  his  mouth  is  always  covered 
with  bdella  (a  term  which  the  translators  have 
rendered  by  that  of  leech.')  All  birds  except 
one  fly  from  the  crocodile,  but  this  one  bird, 
the  trochilos,  on  the  contrary,  flies  towards 
him  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  renders 
him  a very  great  service ; for  every  time  that 
the  crocodile  comes  to  the  land  to  sleep,  and 
when  he  lies  stretched  out  with  his  jaws  open, 
the  iruchilus  enters  and  establishes  itself  in 
his  mouth,  and  frees  him  from  the  bdella 
which  he  finds  there.  The  crocodile  is  grate- 
ful, and  never  dues  any  harm  to  the  little  bird 
who  performs  for  him  this  good  oflBce.” 

This  passage  is  one  of  those  which  has 
most  exercised  the  sagacity  of  commentators. 
Some  have  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a plea- 
sant story,  while  others,  in  order  to  justify 
Herodotus,  have  pushed  their  zeal  so  far  h.s  to 
create  an  animal  which  could  impose  ujum 
tile  crocodile,  and  be  capable  of  all  the  actions 

(ff)  Ulloa. 


attributed  to  the  trochilos.  M.  Geoffrey  St- 
Hilaire  proposes  to  show  that  Herodotus  has 
been  defended  as  awkwardly  as  he  has  been 
attacked  unjustly.  During  his  long  residence 
in  Egypt,  M.  Geoffroy  harl  repeated  occasion 
to  ascertain  that  the  story  ot  Herodotus, 
though  correct  in  substance,  was  inexact  only 
in  some  particular  details.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  a little  bird  does  exist,  which  flies 
incessantly  from  place  to  place,  searching 
everywhere,  even  in  the  crocodile’s  mouth,  for 
the  insects  which  form  the  principal  part  of  its 
nourishment.  This  bird  is  seen  everywhere 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ; and  Geoffroy  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  procuring  one,  recognised  it 
as  belonging  to  a species  already  described 
by  Hasselquist,  under  the  name  of  Chara- 
drius  jEgyptius.  There  is  in  France  a bird 
very  like  it,  if  not  precisely  the  same,  namely, 
the  synall  ringed  plover.  With  his  slender 
beak  this  bird  can  take  nothing  but  the 
smallest  insects,  the  spawn  of  fish,  or  those 
molecular  debris,  those  fragments  of  animal 
detritus  which  the  action  of  the  waters  throws 
incessantly  upon  the  banks. 

If  the  trochilos  is  in  reality  the  little  plover, 
the  animals  described  by  Herodotus  under  the 
name  of  bdella  cannot  be  leeches,  (besides, 
leeches  do  nut  exist  in  the  running  wateis  of 
the  Nile,)  but  a very  small  insect  of  that 
species  which  swarm  in  those  damp  and  warm 
regions,  known  by  the  name  of  gnats  in 

(^)  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  26 
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CHAP.  VI. 


THE  SALAMANDER. 


The  ancients  have  described  a lizard  that  Is  bred  from  heat,  that  lives  in  the 
flames,  and  feeds  upon  fire  as  its  proper  nourishment.  As  they  saw  every  other 
element,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  water,  inhabited,  fancy  was  set  to  work,  to  find 
or  make  an  inhabitant  in  fire ; and  thus  to  people  every  part  of  nature.  It  will 
be  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  animal  existing  ; and  that,  of  all  others, 
the  modern  salamander  has  the  smallest  affinity  to  such  an  abode. 

Not  only  this,  but  many  others  of  the  lizard  tribe  are  said  to  have  venom ; 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  mankind,  for  their  own  happiness,  would  examine 
into  the  foundation  of  this  reproach.  Hy  that  means  many  of  them,  that  are 
novy  shunned  and  detested,  might  be  found  inoffensive;  their  figure,  instead  of 
exciting  eitlier  horror  or  disgust,  would  then  only  tend  to  animate  the  general 
scene  of  nature;  and  speculation  might  examine  their  manners  in  confidence 
and  security.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  of  the  lizard  kind  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted in  this  country,  are  perfectly  harmless  ; and  it  is  equally  true  that,  for 
a long  time,  till  our  prejudices  were  removed,  we  considered  not  only  the  newt, 
but  the  snake  and  the  blind-worm,  as  fraught  with  the  most  destnictive  poison. 
At  present  we  have  got  over  these  prejudices  ; and,  it  is  probable,  that,  if  other 
nations  made  the  same  eflbrls  for  information,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  ma- 
lignity of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  lizard  tribe,  was  only  in  the  imagination. 

With  respect  to  the  salamander,  the  whole  tribe,  from  the  moron  to  the  gek- 
ko,  are  said  to  be  venomous  to  the  last  degree  ; yet,  when  experiments  have 
been  tried,  no  arts,  no  provocations,  could  excite  these  animals  to  the  rage  of 
biting.  They  seem  timid  and  inoffensive,  only  living  upon  worms  and  insects ; 
quite  destitute  of  fangs,  like  the  viper ; their  teeth  are  so  very  small,  that  they 
are  hardly  able  to  inflict  a wound. 

The  salamander  best  known  in  Europe,  is  from  eight  to  eleven  inches  long, 
usually  black,  spotted  with  yellow ; and  when  taken  in  the  hand  feeling  cold  to 
a great  degree.  There  are  several  kinds.  Our  black  water  newt  is  reckoned 
among  the  number.  The  idle  report  of  its  being  inconsumable  in  fire,  has 
caused  many  of  these  poor  animals  to  be  burnt ; but  we  canuot  say  as  philoso- 
phical martyrs  ; since  scarce  any  philosopher  could  think  it  necessary  to  make 
the  experiment.  When  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  animal  is  seen  to  burst  with  the 
heat  of  its  situation,  and  to  eject  its  fluids.  We  are  gravely  told  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  that  this  is  a method  the  animal  taken  to  extinguish  the 
flames. 


Europe,  and  of  maringouins  in  America.  My- 
riads of  these  insects  dance  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Nile,  and  when  the  crocodile  reposes  on 
the  land  he  is  attacked  by  their  innumerable 
swarms.  His  mouth  is  not  so  hermetically 
sealed  as  to  prevent  them  from  introducing 
themselves ; and  they  penetrate  in  such  vast 
numbers,  that  the  inner  surface  of  his  palate, 
which  is  naturally  of  a bright  yellow,  appears 
to  be  covered  with  a brownish  black  crust. 
All  these  sucking  insects  drive  their  stings 
into  the  orifice  of  the  glands,  which  wo 
numerous  in  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile.  It 
ii  then  that  the  little  plover,  who  follows  him 
ever}’ where,  comes  to  his  succour,  and  delivers 
him  from  his  troublesome  enemies ; — and  that 
without  any  danger  to  himself,  for  the  croco- 


dile is  always  careful  when  he  is  going  to 
shut  his  mouth  to  mako  some  motion  which 
warns  the  little  bird  to  fly  away.  At  St.  Do- 
mingo there  is  a crocodile  which  so  nearly 
resemWes  those  of  Egypt,  that  M.  Geoff'roy 
could  not  distinguish  them  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. This  crocodile  is  also  attacked  by 
the  gnats,  from  which  he.  would  have  nt> 
means  of  delivering  himself,  (his  tongue,  like 
that  of  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  being  fixedj 
if  a bird  of  a particular  species  did  nut  give 
him  the  same  assistance  that  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile  receives  from  the  little  plover.  These 
facts  explain  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  and 
demonstrate  that  the  animal  which  is  there 
called  bdella  is  not  a leech,  but  a flying 
sect,  similar  to  our  gnat. 
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When  examined  internally,  the  salamander  exhibits  little  different  from  other 
animals  of  the  lizard  kind.  It  is  furnished  with  lungs^hat  sometimes  serre  for 
the  offices  of  breathing  ; with  a heart  that  has  its  communications  open,  so  that 
the  animal  cannot  easily  be  drowned.  The  ovary  in  the  female  is  double  the 
size  of  what  it  is  in  others  of  this  tribe  ; and  the  male  is  furnished  with  four  tes- 
ticuli  instead  of  two.  But  what  deserves  particular  notice  is  the  manner  of  this 
animal’s  bringing  forth  its  young  alive. (^)  “The  salamander,”  says  my  author, 
“ begins  to  show  itself  in  spring,  and  chiefly  during  heavy  rains.  When  the 
warm  weather  returns,  it  disappears  ; and  never  leaves  its  hole,  during  either 
great  heats  or  severe  colds,  both  which  it  equally  fears.  When  taken  in  the 
hand,  it  appears  like  a lump  of  ice  ; it  consequently  loves  the  shade,  and  is 
found  at  the  feet  of  old  trees  surrounded  with  brush-wood  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
fond  of  running  along  new-ploughed  grounds  ; probably  to  seek  for  worms, 
which  are  its  ordinary  food.  One  of  these,”  continues  my  author,  “ 1 took  alive 
some  years  ago  in  a ditch  that  had  been  lately  made.  I laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  upon  coming  home,  and  there  it  disgorged  from  the  throat  a worm  three 
inches  long,  that  lived  for  an  hour  after,  though  wounded  as  i suppose  by  the 
teeth  of  the  animal.  I afterward.s  cut  up  another  of  these  lizards,  and  saw  not 
less  than  fifty-young  ones,  resembling  the  parent,  come  from  its  womb,  all  alive, 
and  actively  running  about  the  room.”  It  were  to  be  wished  the  author  had 
used  another  word  beside  that  of  worm  ; as  we  now  |are  in  doubt  whether  he 
means  a real  worm,  or  a young  animal  of  the  lizard  species : had  he  been  more 
explicit,  and  had  it  appeared  that  it  was  a real  young  lizard,  which  I take  to  be 
his  meaning,  we  might  here  see  a wonder  of  nature,  brought  to  the  proof,  which 
many  have  asserted,  and  many  have  thought  proper  to  deny: — I mean  the  refuge 
which  the  young  of  the  shark,  the  lizard,  and  the  viper  kinds,  are  said  to  take, 
by  running  down  the  throat  of  the  parent,  and  there  finding  a temporary  se- 
curity. The  fact,  indeed,  seems  a little  extraordinary ; and  yet  it  is  so  fre 
quently  attested  by  some,  and  even  believed  by  others,  whose  authority  is 
respectable,  among  the  number  of  whom  we  find  Mr.  Pennant,  that  the  argu- 
ment of  strangeness  must  give  way  to  the  weight  of  authority. 

They  are  all  amphibious,  or  at  feast  are  found  capable  of  subsisting  in  either 
element,  when  placed  there  : if  those  taken  from  land  are  put  into  water,  they 
continue  there  in  seeming  health  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  those  taken  from  the 
water  will  live  upon  land.  In  water,  however,  they  exhibit  a greater  variety  in 
their  appearance;  and  what  is  equally  wonderful  with  the  rest  of  their  history, 
during  the  whole  spring  and  summer  this  Vvater  lizard  changes  its  skin  every 
fourth  or  fifth  day  ; and  during  the  winter  every  fifteen  days. 

The  whole  of  the  lizard  kind  are  also  tenacious  of  life  in  another  respect,  and 
the  salamander  among  the  number.  They  sustain  the  want  of  food  in  a sur- 
prising manner.  One  of  them,  brought  from  the  Indies,  lived  nine  months, 
without  any  other  food  than  what  it  received  from  licking  a piece  of  earth  on 
which  it  was  brought  over : (^)  another  was  kept  by  Seba  in  an  empty  vial  for 
six  months,  without  any  nourishment;  and  Redi  tafks  of  a large  one,  brought 
from  Africa,  that  lived  for  eight  months,  without  taking  any  nourishment  what- 
ever. Indeed,  as  many  of  this  kind,  both  salamanders  and  lizards,  are  torpid, 
or  nearly  so,  during  the  winter,  the  loss  of  their  appetite  for  so  long  a time  is  the 
Iciis  surprising. 

{g)  Acta  Hafniensia.  ann.  1676.  Observ.  11.  Memoites  de  I’Academis  Royale  des  BcienrM. 
tom.  iii.  part  3,  p.  80. 

(g)  Ptil.  Trww.  ann.  1661.  N.  21,  art  T 
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CHAP.  VII. 

i riE  CHAMELEON,  IGUANA,  AND  LIZARDS  OF 
DIFFERENT  KINDS. 


It  were  to  be  wished  that  animals  could  be  so  classed,  that  by  the  very  men- 
tioning their  rank,  we  should 
receive  some  insight  into  their 
history.  This  1 have  endea- 
voured in  most  instances ; but 
in  • the  present  chapter  all 
method  is  totally  unservice- 
able, Here  distribution  gives 
no  general  ideas:  for  some  of 
the  animals  to  be  here  men- 
tioned produce  by  eggs,  some 
by  spawn,  and  some  are  vivi- 
parous, The  peculiar  manner 
of  propagating  in  each,  is  very 
indistinctly  known.  The  Iguana  and  the  Chameleon,  we  know  bring  forth  eggs; 
»ome  others  also  produce  in  the  same  manner:  but  of  the  rest,  which  naturalists 
make  amount  to  above  fifty,  we  have  but  very  indistinct  information. 

In  the  former  divisions  of  this  tribe,  we  had  to  observe  upon  animals,  formid- 
able from  their  size,  or  disgusting  from  their  frog-like  head  and  appearance;  in 
the  present  division,  all  the  animals  are  either  beautiful  to  the  eye,  or  grateful  to 
tile  appetite.  The  lizards,  properly  so  called,  are  beautifully  painted  and  mot- 
tied  ; their  frolicsome  agilitv  is  amusing  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  ap- 
pearance ; and  the  great  affection  which  some  of  them  show  to  man,  should,  in 
some  measure,  be  repaid  with  kindness.  Others,  such  as  the  iguana,  though 
not  possessed  of  beauty,  are  very  serviceable,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ous feasts  the  tropical  climates  can  boast  of. 

The  iguana,  which  deserves  our  notice,  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  the  body 
about  as  thick  as  one’s  thigh : the  skin  is  covered  with  small  scales,  like  those 
of  a serpent;  and  the  back  is  furnished  wi(h  a row  of  prickles,  that  stand  up, 
like  the  teeth  of  a saw  : the  eyes  seem  to  be  but  half  opened,  except  when  the 
animal  is  angry,  and  then  they  appear  large  and  sparkling  ; both  the  jaws  are 
full  of  very  sharp  teeth,  and  the  bite  is  dangerous,  though  not  venomous,  for  it 
never  lets  loose  till  it  is  killed.  The  male  has  a skin  hanging  under  his  throat, 
which  reaches  down  (o  his  breast;  and,  when  displeased,  he  pufi's  it  up  like  a 
bladder:  he  is  one-thiri  larger  and  stronger  than  the  female;  though  the 
strength  of  either  avails  them  little  towards  their  defence.  The  males  are- ash- 
coloured,  and  the  females  are  green. 

The  flesh  of  these  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  delicacy  of  Africa  and 
America  ; and  the  sportsmen  of  those  climates  go  out  to  hunt  the  iguana,  as  we 
do  in  pursuit  of  the  pheasant  or  the  hare.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when 
the  great  floods  of  the  tropical  climates  are  past  away,  and  vegetation  starts  into 
universal  verdure,  the  sportsmen  are  seen,  with  a noose  and  a stick,  wandering 
along  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  to  take  the  iguana.  'I'his  animal,  (hough  apparently 
formed  for  combat,  is  the  most  harmless  creature  of  all  the  forest  ; it  lives 
among  the  trees,  or  sports  in  the  water,  without  ever  offering  to  offend  : there, 
having  fed  upon  the  flowers  of  the  iiiahot,  and  the  leaves  of  the  mapou,  that 
grow  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  it  goes  to  repose  upon  the  branches  of  the 
trees  that  hang  over  the  water.  Upon  land  the  animal  is  swiff  of  foot;  but 
when  once  in  possession  of  a tree,  it  seems  conscious  of  the  security  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  never  offers  to  stir.  There  the  sportsman  easily  finds  it,  and  as  easily 
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fastens  his  noose  round  its  neck  : if  tlie  head  be  placed  in  stich  a manner  that 
the  noose  cannot  readily  be  fastened,  by  hitting  the  animal  a blow  on  the  nose 
with  the  stick,  it  lifts  the  head,  and  offers  it  in  some  measure  to  the  noose.  In 
this  manner,  and  also  by  the  tail,  the  iguana  is  dragged  from  the  trees,  and 
killed  b^  repeated  blows  on  the  head. 

The  Chameleon  is  a very  different  animal ; and  as  the  iguana  satisfies  the  appe- 
tites of  the  epicure,  this  is  rather  the  feast  of  the  philosopher.  Like  the  crocodile, 
this  little  animal  proceeds  from  an  egg ; and  it  also  nearly  resembles  that  for- 
midable creature  in  form  ; but  it  differs  widely  in  its  size  and  its  appetites  ; being 
not  above  eleven  inches  long,  and  delighting  to  a*t  upon  trees,  being  afraid  of 
serpents,  from  which  it  is  unable  to  escape  on  the  ground."^ 


* Account  of  the  Chaublbon. — During 
his  visit  to  the  East,  Le  Bruyn  purchased  se- 
veral chameleons,  for  the  ])ur[)ost?of  preserving 
thvm  alive,  and  making  uliservations  on  their 
nature  and  manners  ; hut  the  most  interesting 
account  of  this  curious  animal,  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  enterprising  aud  lamented  Bel- 
eoni,  which  we  transcribe.  There  are  three 
species  of  chameleons,  whose  colours  are  pe- 
culiar to  themselves ; for  instance,  the  com- 
monest sort  are  those  which  are  generally 
green  ; that  is  to  say,  the  body  all  green,  and, 
when  content,  beautifully  marked  on  each  side 
regularly  on  the  green  with  black  and  yellow, 
not  in  a confused  manner,  but  as  if  drawn. 
This  kind  is  in  great  plenty,  and  never  have 
any  other  colour,  except  a light  green  when 
they  sleep,  and  when  ill,  a very  pale  yellow. 
Out  of  near  forty  I had  the  first  year  when  I 
was  in  Nubia,  1 had  but  one,  and  that  a very 
small  one,  of  the  second  sort,  which  had  red 
marks.  One  chameleon  lived  with  me  eight 
months,  and  most  of  that  time  I had  it  fixed 
to  the  button  of  my  coat ; it  used  to  rest  on 
my  shoulder,  or  on  my  head.  I have  ob- 
served, when  I have  kept  it  shut  up  in  a 
room  for  some  time,  that  on  bringing  it  out  in 
the  air,  it  would  begin  drawing  the  air  in ; 
and  on  putting  it  on  some  matjoram,  it  has 
had  a wonderful  effect  on  it  immediately : its 
colour  became  most  brilliant.  I believe  it 
will  puzzle  a good  many  to  say  what  cause  it 
proceeds  from.  If  they  did  not  change  when 
shut  up  in  a house,  but  only  on  taking  them 
into  a garden,  it  might  be  supposed  the  change 
of  the  colours  was  in  consequence  of  the  smell 
of  the  plants ; but  when  in  a house,  if  it  is 
watched,  it  will  be  seen  to  change  every  ten 
minutes  : some  moments  a plain  green,  at 
others,  all  its  beautiful  colours  will  come  out, 
and  when  in  a passion,  it  becomes  a deep 
black,  and  will  swell  itself  up  like  a balloon  ; 
and  from  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ani- 
mals, it  becomes  one  of  the  most  ugly.  It  is 
true  they  are  extremely  fond  of  the  fresh  air ; 
and,  on  taking  them  to  a window  where  there 
is  nothing  to  bo  seen,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the 
pleasure  they  certainly  take  in  it : they  begin 
to  gulp  dowu  the  air,  and  their  colour  becomes 
brighter.  1 think  it  jnoceeds,  in  a great  de- 
gree, from  the  temper  they  are  in  : a little 


thing  will  put  them  in  a bad  humour.  If,  in 
crossing  a table,  for  instance,  you  stop  them, 
and  attempt  to  turn  them  another  road,  they 
will  not  stir,  and  are  extremely  obstinate  ; on 
opening  the  mouth  at  them,  it  will  set  them 
in  a passion : they  begin  to  ann  themselves, 
by  swelling  and  turning  black,  and  will  some- 
times hiss  a little,  but  not  much. 

The  third  I brought  from  Jerusalem,  was 
the  must  singular  of  all  the  chameleons  I ever 
harl : its  temper,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  was 
extremely  sagacious  and  cunning.  This  one 
was  not  of  the  order  of  the  green  kind,  but  a 
disagreeable  drab,  and  it  never  once  varied  in 
its  colour  for  two  months.  On  my  arrival  at 
Cairo,  I used  to  let  it  crawl  about  the  room 
on  the  furniture.  Sometimes  it  would  get 
down,  if  it  could,  and  hide  itself  away  from 
me,  but  in  a place  where  it  c^ld  see  me; 
and  sometimes,  on  my  leaving  the  room,  and 
on  entering  it,  would  draw  itself  so  thin  as  to 
make  itself,  nearly  on  a level  with  whatever  it 
might  be  on,  so  that  I might  not  see  it  It 
had  often  deceived  me  so.  One  day,  having 
missed  it  for  some  time,  I concluded  it  was 
hid  about  the  room ; after  looking  for  it  in 
vain,  I thought  it  had  got  out  of  the  room, 
and  made  its  escape.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  after  the  candle  was  lighted,  I went 
to  a basket  that  had  a handle  across  it : I saw 
my  chameleon,  but  its  colour  entirely  changed, 
and  different  to  any  I ever  had  seen  before ; 
the  whole  body,  head  and  tail,  a brown,  with 
black  spots,  and  beautiful,  deep  orange-co- 
loured spots  round  the  black.  I certainly  was 
much  gratified.  On  being  disturbed,  its  co- 
lours vanished,  unlike  the  others ; but  after 
this,  I used  to  observe  it  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  when  it  would  have  the  same  co- 
lours. Their  chief  food  was  flies : the  fly 
does  not  die  immediately  on  bein^  swallowed, 
for,  on  taking  the  chameleon  up  in  my  hands, 
it  was  easy  to  feel  the  fly  buzzing,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  air  they  draw  in  their  inside : 
they  swell  much,  and  particularly  when  they 
want  to  fling  themselves  off  a great  height,  by 
filling  themselves  up  like  a balloon.  On  falling, 
they  get  no  hurt,  except  on  the  mouth,  which 
they  bruise  a little,  as  that  comes  first  to  the 
ground.  Sometimes  they  w>'l  not  drink  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  when  they  begin  they 
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llte  head  of  a large  chameleon  is  almost  two  inches  long  ; and  from  thence  to 
ttie  beginning  of  the  tail^  four  and  a half : the  tail  is  five  inches  long ; and  the 
feet  two  and  a half : the  thickness  of  the  body  is  different  at  different  times  ; for 
sometimes,  from  the  back  to  the  belly,  it  is  two  inches,  and  sometimes  but  one  ; 
tor  it  can  blow  itself  up,  and  contract  itself,  at  pleasure.  This  swelling  and  con- 
traction is  not  only  of  the  back  and  belly,  but  of  the  legs  and  tail. 

These  different  tumours  do  not  proceed  from  a dilatation  of  the  breast  in 
breathing,  which  rises  and  falls  by  turns ; but  are  very  irregular,  and  seem 
adopted  merely  from  caprice.  The  chameleon  is  often  seen,  as  it  were,  blown  up 
for  two  hours  together ; and  then  it  continues  growing  less  and  less  insensibly  ; 
for  the  dilatation  is  always  more  quick  and  visible  than  the  contraction.  Jn  this 
last  state  the  animal  appears  extremely  lean ; the  spine  of  the  back  seems  sharp, 
and  all  the  ribs  may  be  counted;  likewise  the  tendons  of  the  legs  and  arms  may 
be  seen  very  distinctly. 

'rhis  method  of  puffing  itself  up,  is  similar  to  that  in  pigeons,  whose  crops  are 
sometimes  greatly  distended  with  air.  The  chameleon  has  a power  of  driving  the 
air  it  breathes  over  every  part  of  the  body : however,  it  only  gets  between  the 
skin  and  tlie  muscles  , for  the  muscles  themselves  are  never  swollen.  The  skin 
is  ver)  cold  to  the  touch ; and  though  the  animal  seems  so  lean,  there  is  no 
feeling  the  beating  of  the  heart.  The  surface  ot  the  skin  is  unequal,  and  has  a 
grain  not  unlike  shagreen,  but  very  soft,  because  each  eminence  is  as  smooth  as 
if  it  were  polished.  Some  of  these  little  protuberances  are  as  large  as  a piti’s 
head,  on  the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail;  but  on  the  shoulders  and  head  they  are 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  a little  larger;  those  under  the  throat  are  ranged  in  the 
form  of  a chaplet,  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  breast  The  colour  of  all  these 
eminences,  when  the  chameleon  is  at  rest  in  a shady  place,  is  of  a blueish  grey, 
and  the  space  between  is  of  a pale  red  and  yellow. 

But  when  the  animal  is  removed  into  the  sun,  then  comes  the  wonderful  part 
of  its  history.  At  first  it  appears  to  suffer  no  change  of  colour,  its  greyish  spots 
still  continuing  the  same  : but  the  whole  surface  soon  seems  to  imbibe  the  rays 
of  light ; and  the  simple  colouring  of  the  body  changes  into  a variety  of  beautiful 
hues.  Wherever  the  light  comes  upon  the  body,  it  is  of  a tawny  brown ; but 
that  part  of  the  skin  on  which  the  sun  does  not  shine,  changes  into  several 
brighter  colours,  pale  yellow,  or  vivid  crimson  ; which  form  spots  of  the  size  of 
half  oiie’s  linger:  some  of  these  descend  from  the  spine  halt  way  down  the 
liack  ; and  others  appear  on  the  sides,  arms,  and  tail.  When  the  sun  has  done 
shining,  the  original  grey  colour  returns  by  degrees,  and  covers  all  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  animal  becomes  all  over  spotted  with  brown  spots,  of  a greenish 
cast.  W hen  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a white  linen  cloth  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
the  natural  colour  bccotnes  much  lighter;  but  not  quite  white,  as  some  authors 
liave  pretended  : however,  from  hence  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  chame- 
leon assumes  the  colour  of  the  objects  which  it  approaches  ; this  is  entirely  an 
error,  and  j^rnbably  has  taken  its  rise  liom  the  continual  changes  it  appears  to 
undergo.'^ 


arc  about  half  an  hour  drinking.  I have  held 
a glass  in  one  hand,  while  the  chameleon 
rested  its  two  fore  paws  on  the  edge  of  it,  the 
two  hind  ones  resting  on  my  other  hand.  It 
stood  upright  while  drinking,  holding  its  head 
up  like  a fowl.  By  flinging  its  tongue  out  of 
its  mouth,  the  length  of  its  body,  and  instan- 
taneously catching  the  fly,  it  would  go  back 
like  a spring.  They  will  drink  mutton  broth. 
“ When  in  Italy,  a gentleman,  a professor  of 
natural  history,  had  two  sent  him  from  the 
coast  of  liarbary,  but  they  did  not  live  long ; 
he  dissecled  them,  and  his  idea  on  the  change 
of  colour  is,  that  he  IouikI  they  had  four  skins 
Lxlicun.ly  flue,  which  occasioiierl  the  dittcu'iit 


colours.  It  may  be  so  , but  of  this  I am  posi- 
tively certain,  whatever  it  may  proceed  from, 
they  have  their  different  colours  peculiar,  dis. 
tinct,  and  independent  of  each  other,  aud  ol 
themselves.”  lie  adds,  in  another  place,  that 
the  chameleons  are  very  inveterate  towards 
their  own  kind,  biting  off  each  others’  tails 
and  legs,  if  shut  up  in  the  same  cage. 

• The  Chameleon’s  Antipathy  to  Bi.acx. 
— Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  seems 
to  be  certain,  that  the  chameleon  has  an  anti- 
jiathy  to  things  of  a black  colour.  One,  which 
Forbes  kept,  uniformly  avoided  a black  board 
which  was  hung  up  in  the  chamber;  and, 
what  is  must  reuiarkable,  when  it  was  forcibly 
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To  this  class  of  liTiards  we  may  refer  the  Dragon,  a most  terrible  animal,  but 
most  probably  not  of  Nature’s  formation.  (.)f  this  death-dealing  creature  all 
people  have  read  ; and  the  most  barbarous  countries,  to  this  day,  paint  it  to  the 
imagination  in  all  its  terrors,  and  fear  to  meet  it  in  every  forest.  It  is  not  enough 
that  Nature  has  furnished  those  countries  with  poiso-ns  of  various  malignity ; 
with  serpents  forty  feet  long ; with  elephants,  lions,  and  tigers,  to  make  their 
situation  really  dangerous  ; the  capricious  imagination  is  set  at  work  to  call  up 
new  terrors ; and  scarce  a savage  is  found  that  does  not  talk  of  winged  serpents 
of  immoderate  length,  flying  away  with  the  camel  or  the  rhinoceros,  or  destroying 
mankind  by  a single  glare.  Happily,  however,  such  ravagers  are  no  where  found 
to  exist  at  present ; and  the  whole  race  of  dragons  is  dwindled  down  to  the 
Flying  Lizard,  a little'  harmless  creature,  that  only  preys  upon  insects,  and  even 
seems  to  embellish  the  forest  with  its  beauty 


CHAP.  VIII. 

SERPENTS  IN  GENERAL 


We  now  come  to  a tribe  that  not  only  their  deformity,  their  venom,  their  ready 
malignity,  but  also  our  prejudices,  and 
our  very  religion,  have  taught  us  to  de- 
test. The  serpent  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  the  enemy  of  man ; and  it 
has  hitherto  continued  to  terrify  and 
, annoy  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts 
which  have  been  practised  to  destroy  it. 

Put  though  we  have  reduced  these 
noxious  reptiles,  we  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  wholly  removing  them  : in  many 
parts  of  the  world  they  still  rage  with 
all  their  ancient  malignity.  Nature 
seems  to  have  placed  them  as^entinels 
to  deter  mankind  from  spreading  too  widely,  and  from  seeking  new  abodes  til 
they  have  thoroughly  cultivated  those  at  home.  In  the  warm  countries  that  lie 
within  the  tropic,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants are  few,  the  serpents  propagate  in  equal  proportion.  But  of  all  countries 
those  regions  have  them  in  the  greatest  abundance  where  the  ifelds  are  un- 
peopled and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate  supplies  warmth  and  humidity.  All 
along  the  swampy  banks  of  the  river  Niger,  or  Oronoko,  where  the  sun  is  hot, 
the  torests  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  serpents  cling  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and  carry  on  an  unceasing  war  against  all  other 
animals  in  their  vicinity. 

We  are  not  to  reject  as  wholly  fabulous,  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients 
of  the  terrible  devastations  committed  by  a single  serpent.  It  is  probable,  in 
early  times,  when  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  mankind  were  but  thinly 
.scattered  over  the  earth,  that  serpents,  continuing  undisturbed  possessors  of  the 
I'orest,  grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude  ; and  every  other  tribe  of  animals  fell 
before  them.  It  then  might  have  happened,  that  serpents  reigned  the  tyrants  of 

biought  before  the  black  board,  it  trembled  which  makes  bulls  and  tuikev-cucks  dislike 
violently,  and  ussuvned  a black  colour.—  the  colour  of  scarlet,  a fact  of  which  there  can 
OuiKNTAi.  Meuoias.  be  no  doubt.— Magazine  ok  Natural 

It  inuy  lie  soinething  of  the  same  kind  IIis'iory. 
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a district  for  centuries  together.  To  animals  of  this  kind,  grown  by  time  and 
nijiacity  to  a hundred,  or  a hundred  and  lifty  feet  in  length,  the  tiger, 

and  even  the  elephant  itself,  were  bnl  fcel)le  opponents.  ITie  dreadful  monster 
spread  desolation  round  him  ; every  creature  tliat  had  life  was  devoured,  or  tied 
to  u distance.  That  horrible  Jestor  which  even  the  commonest  and  the  most 
harmless  snakes  are  still  found  to  diffuse,  might,  in  these  larger  ones,  become  too 
powerful  for  any  living  being  to  withstand  ; and  while  they  preyed  without  dis 
tinction,  they  might  thus  also  have  poisoned.the  atmosphere  around  them.^ 

But  happily  for  us,  we  are  placed  at  such  a distance  as  to  take  a view  of  this 
trilie,  without  fearing  for  our  safety;  we  can  survey  their  impotent  malignity 
witli  the  same  delight  with  which  the  poet  describes  the  terrors  of  a dead  monster. 

I 

Neqtteant  explnri  cordn  tuendo 
Terribiles  oculos  vitlusaque  seiis  pectore. 

To  us  their  slender  form,  their  undulating  motion,  their  vivid  colouring,  their 
horrid  stench,  their  forky  tongue,  and  their  envenomed  fangs,  are  totally  harm- 
less ; and  in  this  country  their  uses  even  serve  to  counterbalance  the  mischief 

they  sometimes  occasion,  i i i i 

11  we  take  a survey  of  serpents  in  general,  they  have  marks  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  animated  nature.  They  have  the  length  and 
the  supplene.'-s  ot  the  eel,  but  want  fins  to  swim  with;  they  have  the  scaly 
covering  and  pointed  tail  of  the  lizard,  but  they  want  legs  to  walk  with ; they 
have  the  crawling  motion  of  the  worm,  but,  unlike  that  animal,  they  lungs 
to  breathe  with  : like  all  the  reptile  kind,  they  are  resentful  when  oflended ; and 
Nature  has  supplied  them  with  terrible  arms  to  revenge  every  injury. 

^riiough  they  are  possessed  of  very  different  degrees  of  malignity,  yet  they  are 
all  formidable  to  man,  and  have  a strong  similitude  of  form  to  each  other,  VVitli 
respect  to  their  conformation,  all  serpents  have  a very  wide  mouth,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  head;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  can  gape  and 
sw'allow  the  head  of  another  animal  which  is  three  times  as  big  as  their  own.  1 
have  seen  a toad  taken  out  ot  the  belly  of  a snake,  at  Lord  bpencer  s,  near 
London,  the  body  of  which  was  thrice  the  diameter  ot  the  animal  that  swallowed 
it.  However,  it  is  no  way  surprising  that  the  skin  ot  the  snake  should  .stretch  to 
receive  so  large  a morsel ; the  wonder  seems  how  the  jaws  could  take  it  in.  I o 
explain  this,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  jaws  ot  this  animal  do  not  open  as  oiirs, 
in  the  manner  of  a pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  are  applied  to  bones,  and  pity 
upon  one  ijnother;  on  the  contrary,  the  serpent's  jaws  are  held  together^ at  tlie 
roots  by  a stretching  muscular  skin  ; by  which  means  they  open  as  widely  as 
the  animal  chooses  to  stretch  them,  and  a Imit  .il  a prey  much  thicker  than  the 
snake’s  own  body.  The  throat,  like  stretcliing  leather,  dilates  to  admit  the 
morsel ; the  stomach  receives  it  in  part;  and  the  rest  remains  m the  gullet,  till 
putrefaction  and  the  juices  of  the  serpent’s  body  unite  to  dissolve  it.  ^ 

As  to  the  teeth,  1 will  talk  more  of  them  when  I come  to  treat  ot  the  viper  s 
poison  ; it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  some  serpents  have  langs,  or 


* Serpents  op  Oi.i>. — We  are  told,  that 
while  Kegnlus  led  his  army  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Bagrada,  in  Africa,  an  enormous 
serpent  disputed  his  passage  over.  We  are 
assured  by  Bliuy,  who  says  that  he  himself 
saw  the  skin,  that  it  was  a hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  destroyed 
many  of  the  army.  At  last,  however,  the 
battering  engines  were  brought  out  against 
it ; and  these  assailing  it  at  a distance,  it  was 
soon  destroyed.  Its  spoils  were  carried  to 
Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed  an  ovation 
for  his  success.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  facts 
better  ascertained  in  history  than  this : an 
ovation  was  a remarkable  bononr;  and  wa« 


given  only  for  some  signal  exploit,  that  did 
not  deserve  a triumph:  no  historian  would 
offer  to  invent  that  part  of  the  story  at  least, 
without  being  suhiect  to  the  most  shameful 
detection.  The  skin  was  kept  for  several 
years  after  in  the  capitol ; and  Pliny  says,  h« 
saw  it  thete  : now,  though  Pliny  was  a credu- 
lous writer,  he  was  by  no  means  a false  one  ; 
and  whatever  he  says  he  has  seen,  we  may 
very  safely  rely  on.  At  present,  indeed,  such 
ravages  from  serpents  are  scarce  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  world  ; not  but  that  in  Africa  and 
America,  some  of  them  are  |)owerful  enough 
to  I rave  the  assaults  of  men  to  this  day. 
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canine  teeth,  and  others  are  without  them.  The  teeth  in  all  are  crooked  and 
hollow;  and,  hy  a peculiar  contrivance,  are  capable  of  being  erected  or  de- 
pres.sed  at  pleasure. 

The  eyes  of  all  serpents  are  small,  if  compared  to  the  length  of  the  body ; and 
thoueh  differeiitly  coloured  in  different  kinds,  yet  the  appearance  of  all  is  malign 
and  heavy ; and  from  their  known  qualities,  they  strike  the  imagination  with  the 
idea  of  a creattire  meditating  mischief.  In  some,  the  upper  eyelid  is  wanting, 
and  the  serpent  winks  only  with  that  below ; in  others,  the  animal  has  a nicti- 
tating membrane,  or  skin,  resembfing  that  which  is  found  in  birds,  which  keeps 
the  eye  clean,  and  preserves  the  siffht.  The  substance  of  the  eye  in  all  is  hard 
and  horny  ; the  chrystalline  humour  occupying  a great  part  of  the  globe. 

The  holes  for  hearing  are  very  visible  in  all ; but  there  are  no  conduits  for 
smelling ; though  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  enjoy  that  sense  in  tolerable 
perfection. 

The  tongue  in  all  these  animals  is  long  and  forky.  It  is  composed  of  two  long 
fleshy  substances,  which  termi- 
nate in  sharp  points,  and  are  very 
pliable.  At  the  root  it  is  con- 
nected very  strongly  to  the  neck 
by  two  tendons,  that  give  it  a 
variety  of  play.  Some  of  the 
viper  kind  have  tongues  a fifth 
part  of  the  length  of  their  bodies ; 
they  are  continually  darting  them 
out,  but  they  are  entirely  harm- 
less, and  only  terrify  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  real  situation 
of  their  poison. 

If  from  the  jaws  we  go  on  to  the  gullet,  we  shall  find  it  very  wide  for  the 
animal’s  size,  and  capable  of  being  distended  to  a great  degree ; at  the  bottom 
of  this  lies  the  stomach,  which  is  not  so  capacious,  and  receives  only  a part  of 
the  prey,  while  the  rest  continues  in  the  gullet  for  digestion.  When  the  substance 
in  the  stomach  is  dissolved  into  chyle,  it  passes  into  the  intestines,  and  from 
thence  goes  to  nourishment,  or  to  be  excluded  by  the  vent. 

Like  most  other  animals,  serpents  are  furnished  with  lungs,  which  I suppose 
are  serviceable  in  breathing,  though  we  cannot  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
this  operation  is  performed  ; for  though  serpents  are  often  seen  apparently  to 
draw  in  their  breath,  yet  we  cannot  find  the  smallest  signs  of  their  ever  respiring 
it  again.  Their  lungs,  however,  are  long  and  large,  and  doubtless  are  necessary 
to  promote  their  languid  circulation.  The  heart  is  formed  as  in  the  tortoise,  the 
frog,  and  the  lizard  kinds,  so  as  to  work  without  the  assistance  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  single,  the  greatest  part  of  the  blood  flowing  from  the  great  vain  to  the  great 
artery  by  the  shortest  course.  By  this  contrivance  of  Nature  we  easily  gather 
two  consequences  ; that  snakes  are  amphibious,  being  equally  capable  of  living 
on  land  and  in  the  water ; and,  that  also  they  are  torpid  in  winter,  like  the  bat, 
the  lizard,  and  other  animals  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  vent  in  these  animals  serves  for  the  emission  of  the  urine  and  the  faeces, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  generation.  The  instrument  of  generation  in  the  male  is 
double,  being  forked  like  the  tongue  ; the  ovaries  in  the  female  are  double  also; 
and  the  aperture  is  very  large,  in  order  to  receive  the  double  instrument  of  the 
male.  They  copulate  in  their  retreats  ; and  if  is  said  by  the  ancients,  that  in  this 
situation  they  appear  like  one  serpent  with  two  heads  ; but  how  far  this  remark 
is  founded  in  truth,  1 do  not  find  any  of  the  moderns  that  can  resolve  me. 

As  the  body  of  this  animal  is  long,  slender,  and  capable  of  bending  in  every 
direction,  the  nun)ber  of  joints  in  the  backbone  are  numerous  beyond  what  one 
would  imagine.  In  the  generality  of  quadrupeds  they  amount  to  not  above 
thirty  or  forty  ; in  the  serpent  kind  they  amount  to  a hundred  and  forty-five  from  / 
the  head  to  the  vent,  and  twenty-five  more  from  that  to  the  tail,  (g)  he  number 

(g)  Vide  Charat.  Anatom. 
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of  these  joints  must  give  the  backbonr  a .surprising  degree  of  pliancy  ; but  tins 
is  still  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  each  of  these  joints  is  locked  into  the 
other.  In  man  and  quadrupeds,  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  laid  one  against 
the  other,  and  bound  tight  by  sinews  ; but  in  serpents  the  bones  play  one  within 
the  other  like  ball  and  socket,  so  that  they  have  full  motion  upon  each  other  in 
every  direction.  (^)  Thus,  if  a man  were  to  form  a machine  composed  of  so 
many  joints  as  are  found  in  the  back  of  a serpent,  he  would  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  give  it  such  strength  and  pliancy  at  the  same  time.  The  chain  of  a watch  is 
but  a bungling  piece  of  workmanship  in  comparison. 

Though  the  ntimber  of  joints  in  the  backbone  is  great,  yet  that  of  the  ribs  is  still 
greater  ; for,  from  the  head  to  the  vent,  there  are  two  ribs  to  every  joint,  which 
make  their  number  two  hundred  and  ninety  in  all.  These  ribs  are  furnished 
with  muscles,  four  in  number  ; which  being  inserted  into  the  head,  run  along  to 
the  end  of  the  tall,  and  give  the  animal  great  strength  and  agility  in  all  its 
motions. 

The  skin  also  contributes  to  its  motions,  being  composed  of  a number  of 
scales  united  to  each  other  by  a transparent  membrane,  which  grows  harder  as  it 
grows  older,  until  the  animal  changes,  which  is  generally  done  twice  a year. 
This  cover  then  bursts  near  the  head,  and  the  serpent  creeps  from  it,  by  an  un- 
dulatory  motion,  in  a new  skin,  much  more  vivid  than  the  former.  If  the  old 
slough  be  then  viewed,  every  scale  will  be  distinctly  seen,  like  a piece  of  net- 
work, and  will  be  found  greatest  where  the  part  of  the  body  they  covered  was 
largest. 

^fhere  is  much  geometrical  neatness  in  the  disposal  of  the  serpent’s  scales,  for 
assisting  the  animal’s  sinuous  motion  As  the  edges  of  the  foremost  scales  lie 
over  the  ends  of  their  following  scales,  so  those  edges,  when  the  scales  are 
erected)  which  the  animal  has  a power  of  doing  in  a small  degree,  catch  in  the 
ground,  like  the  nails  in  the  wheel  of  a chariot,  and  so  promote  and  facilitate 
the  animal’s  progressive  motion.  The  erecting  these  scales  is  by  means  of  a 
multitude  of  distinct  muscles,  with  which  each  is  supplied,  and  one  end  of  which 
is  tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing. 

Jn  some  of  the  serpent  kind  there  is  the  exactest  symmetry  in  these  scales, 
m others  they  are  disposed  more  irregularly.  In  some  there  are  larger  scales  on 
the  belly,  and  often  answering  to  the  number  of  ribs ; in  others,  however,  the 
animal  is  without  them.  Upon  this  slight  difference,  Linnseus  has  founded  his 
distinctions  of  the  various  classes  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Human  curiosity,  how- 
ever, and  even  human  interest,  seem  to  plead  for  a vep^  different  method  of  dis- 
tribution. It  is  not  the  number  of  scales  on  a formidable  animal’s  belly,  nor 
their  magnitude  or  variety,  that  any  way  excite  our  concern.  The  first  question 
that  every  man  will  naturally  ask,  when  he  hears  of  a snake,  is,  whether  it  be 
large?  the  second,  whether  it  be  venomous  ? In  other  words,  the  strongest  lines 
in  the  animal’s  history  are  those  that  first  excite  our  attention  ; and  these  it  i.s 
every  historian’s  business  to  display.’^ 


* Comparison  of  Serpents. — When  we 
come  to  compare  serpents  with  each  other, 
the  first  great  distinction  appears  in  their 
size  ; no  other  tribe  of  animals  differing  so 
widely  in  this  particular.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  so  remotely  sejjarated  as  the  Great 
Liboya  of  Surinam,  that  grows  to  thirty-six 
feet  long ; and  the  Little  Serpent,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  north  of  the  river 
Senegal,  that  is  not  above  three  inches,  and 
covers  whole  sandy  deserts  with  its  multi- 
tudes ! This  tribe  of  animals,  like  that  of 
fishes,  seems  to  have  no  bounds  put  to  their 
growth : their  bones  are  in  a great  measure 
^rtilaginous.  and  they  are  consequently  ca- 


pable of  great  extension  ; the  older,  therefore, 
a serpent  becomes,  the  larger  it  grows  ; and 
as  they  seem  to  live  to  a great  age,  they  ar- 
rive at  an  enonnous  size. 

Leguat  assures  us,  that  he  saw  one  in 
Java  that  was  fifty  feet  long.  Carli  mentions 
their  growing  to  above  forty  feet;  and  we 
have  now  the  skin  of  one  in  the  Museum  that 
measures  thirty-two.  Mr.  Wentworth,  who 
hud  large  concerns  in  the  Brebices,  in  Ame- 
rica, assures  me,  that,  in  that  country,  they 
grow  to  an  enormous  length.  He  one  day 
sent  out  a soldier,  with  an  Indian,  to  kill  wild 
fowl  for  the  table  ; and  they  accordingly  went 
some  miles  from  the  fort ; in  pursuing  their 
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Tlie  Inst  (listmctiori,  then,  that  1 shall  mention,  but  the  most  material  am«iiig 
serpents  is,  that  some  are  venoinons  and  some  inofl'ensive.  If  we  consider  the 
poison  ol'serpeiits  as  it  relates  to  man,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a scourge 
and  an  allliction.  The  various  calamities  that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  capable 


game,  the  Indiun,  who  generally  marched 
heluic  beginning  to  fire  went  to  rest  himselt' 


Upon  his  return  to  the  fort,  and  telling  what 
had  happened,  Mr.  Wentworth  ordered  the 
animal  to  be  brought  up,  when  it  was  mea- 
sured, and  found  to  be  thirty-six  feet  long, 
tie  had  the  skin  stuffed,  and  then  sent  to 
Europe,  as  a present  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  whose  cabinet  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Hague;  but  the  skin  has  shnink,  by  drying, 
two  or  three  feet. 

In  the  East  Indies  they  grow  also  to  an  enor- 
mous size  ; paiticularly  in  the  Island  of  Java, 
where,  we  are  assured,  that  one  of  them  will 
destroy  and  devour  a buffalo.  In  a letter, 
printed  in  the  German  Ephemerides.  we  have 
an  accotint  of  a combat  between  an  enormous 
serpent  and  a buffalo,  by  a person  who  assures 
us  that  he  was  himself  a spectator.  The  ser- 
pent had  for  some  time  been  waiting  near  the 
brink  of  a pool,  in  expectation  of  its  prey  ; 
when  a buffalo  was  the  first  that  offered. 
Having  darted  upon  the  affrighted  animal, 
it  instantly  began  to  wrap  it  round  with  its 
voluminous  twistings  ; and  at  every  twist  the 
bones  of  the  buffalo  were  heard  to  crack  al 
most  ns  loud  as  the  report  of  a cannon.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  poor  animal  struggled 
and  bellowed ; its  enormous  enemy  entwined 
it  too  closely  to  get  free  ; till  at  length,  all  its 
hones  being  maslied  to  pieces,  like  those  of  a 
malefactor  on  the  wheel,  and  the  whole  body 
I iduced  to  one  uniform  ma.ss,  the  serpent  uu- 
t wined  its  folds  to  swallow  its  prey  at  leisure. 
To  prepare  for  this,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
body  slip  down  the  throat  more  glibly,  it  was 
seen  to  lick  the  whole  body  over,  and  thus 
cover  it  with  its  mucus.  It  then  begun  to 


upon  the  fallen  trunk  of  a tree,  as  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  ; but  when  he  was  just  going 
to  sit  down,  the  enormous 
monster  began  to  move,  and 
the  poor  savage  perceiving 
that  he  had  approached  a 
Liboya,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  serpent  kind,  droppied 
ilown  m an  agony.  The 
soldier,  who  perceived  at 
some  distance  what  had 
liappened,  levelled  at  the 
serpent's  head,  and,  by  a 
lucky  aim,  shot  it  dead ; 
however,  he  continued  his 
fire  until  he  was  assured 
that  the  animal  was  killed  ; 
and  then  going  up  to  rescue 
his  couqiaiuon,  who  Wiis 
talleii  motionless  by  its  side, 
he.  to  his  astonishment, 
found  him  deatl  likewise, 
being  killed  by  the  fright, 
swallow  it  at  that  end  that  offered  least  re- 
sistance ; while  its  length  of  body  was  di- 
lateil  to  receive  its  prey,  and  thus  took  in  at 
once  a morsel  that  was  three  times  its  own 
thickness.  We  are  assured  by  travellers,  that 
these  animals  are  ofieu  found  with  the  body 
of  a stag  in  their  gidlet.  while  the  horns, 
which  they  are  unable  to  swallov/,  keep  stick- 
ing out  at  their  mouths. 

but  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  ra^ 
pacity  of  these  fiightftd  cieatures  is  often 
their  punishment ; for  whenever  any  of  the 
serpent  kind  have  gorged  themselves  in  this 
manner,  whenever  their  body  is  seen  paiticu- 
lai'ly  distended  with  food,  they  then  become 
toqrid.  and  may  be  aiiproachcd  and  destroyed 
with  safety.  Patient  of  hunger  to  a surprising 
degree,  whenever  they  seize  and  swallow  their 
prey,  they  seem,  like  surfeited  gluttons,  un- 
wieldy, stupid,  Irelpless,  .md  sleepy:  they  at 
that  time  seek  some  retreat,  where  they  may 
lurk  for  several  days  together,  and  digest  their 
meal  in  safety : the  smallest  effort  at  that 
time  is  capable  of  destroying  them  ; they  can 
scarce  make  any  resistance : and  they  are 
equally  unqualified  for  flight  or  opposition  : 
that  is  the  happy  opportunity  of  attacking 
them  with  success;  at  that  time  the  naked 
Indian  himself  dues  not  fear  to  assail  them. 
But  it  is  otherwise,  when  this  sleepy  interval 
of  digestion  is  over ; they  then  issue,  with 
famished  appetites,  from  their  retreats,  and 
with  accumulated  tenors,  while  every  uuinuiJ 
of  the  forest  Hies  before  them. 

Boa  CoNS'J'uiCToii  — The  length  of  a 
of  Boa  Constrictors  when  they  wu^ 
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of  producing,  are  not  only  inflicted  by  the  animal  itself,  but  by  men  more  mis- 
chievous even  than  serpents,  who  prepare  their  venom  to  destroy  each  other. 
With  this  the  savages  poison  their  arms,  and  also  prepare  their  revengeful 
potions.  The  ancients  were  known  to  preserve  it  for  the  purposes  of  suicide  ; 
and  even  among  semi-barbarous  countries  at  this  day,  the  venom  of  snakes  is 
used  as  a philtre. 

But,  though  the  poison  be  justly  terrible  to  us,  it  has  been  given  to  very  good 
purposes  for  the  animal’s  own  proper  support  and  defence.  W itliout  this,  ser- 
pents, of  all  other  animals,  would  be  the  most  exposed  and  defenceless  ; without 
feet  for  escaping  a pursuit ; without  teeth  capable  of  inflicting  a dangerous 
wound,  or  without  strength  for  resistance;  incapable,  from  their  size,  of  finding 
security  in  very  small  retreats  like  the  earth-worm,  and  disgusting  all  fnun  their 
deformity,  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  a speedy  extirpation.  But  furnished  as 
they  are  with  powerful  poison,  every  rank  of  animals  approach  them  with  dread, 
and  never  seize  them  but  at  an  advantage.  Nor  is  this  all  the  advantage  they 
derive  from  it.  The  malignity  of  a few  serves  for  the  protection  of  all.  'I  hough 
not  above  a tenth  of  their  number  are  actually  venomous,  yet  the  similitude  they 
all  bear  to  each  other  excites  a general  terror  of  the  whole  tribe  ; and  the  unc,er- 
tainty  of  their  enemies  in  which  the  poison  chiefly  resides,  makes  even  the  most 
harmless  formidable.  Thus  Providence  seems  to  have  acted  with  double  pre- 
caution ; it  has  given  some  of  them  poison  for  the  general  defence  of  a tribe 
naturally  feeble;  but  it  has  thinned  the  numbers  of  those  which  are  venomous, 
lest  they  should  become  too  powerful  for  the  rest  of  animated  nature. 

It  is  in  man  that  these  venomous  creatures  find  the  most  dangerous  enemy. 
'Phe  Psylli  of  old  were  famous  for  charming  and  destroying  serpents.  Some 
moderns  pretend  to  the  same  art.  Casaiibon  says,  that  he  knew  a man  who 
could  at  any  tune  summon  a hundred  serpents  together,  and  draw  them  into 
the  fire.  Upon  a certain  occasion,  when  one  of  them  bigger  than  the  rest  woidd 
not  be  brought  in,  he  oidy  repeated  his  charm,  and  it  came  forward,  like  the 
rest,  to  submit  to  the  flames.  Philostratus  describes  particularly’  how  the  Indians 
< liarm  serpents.  “ They  take  a scarlet  robe  embroidered  with  golden  letters, 
Olid  spread  it  before  a serpent’s  hole.  The  golden  letters  have  a fa.scinating 
I ower;  and  by  looking  stedfastly,  the  serpent’s  eyes  are  overcome  and  laid 
asleep.”  These  and  many  other  feats  have  been  often  practi.sed  upon  these 
animals  by  aitful  men,  who  had  first  prepared  the  serpents  for  their  exercise,  and 
then  exhibited  them  as  adventitiously  assembled  at  their  call.  In  India  there  is 
nothing  so  common  as  dancing  serpents,  which  are  carried  about  in  a broad,  flat 
ves.sel  somewhat  resembling  a sieve.  These  erect  and  put  themselves  in  motion 
at  the  word  of  command.  Wlien  their  keeper  sings  a slow  tune,  they  seem  by 
their  heads  to  keep  time;  when  he  sings  a quicker  measure,  they  appear  to 
move  more  brisk  and  lively.  All  animals  have  a certain  degree  of  docility  ; and 


was  eighteen  inches  long ; but  we  are  in- 
formed by  a letter  from  our  correspondent  in 
India,  dated  10th  of  October,  1826,  that  they 
have  increased  to  thirty-eight  inches,  having 
grown  twenty  inches  in  fifteen  months. — 
Bhkwstkh’s  Journal. 

Breatjunq-Tube  or  the  Boa. — Several 
years  ago  I had  an  opprtunity  (the  only  one 
in  my  life)  of  witnessing  the  rare  sight  of  a 
boa  feeding.  Its  prey  was  a rabbit;  and 
when  the  little  animal  was  drawn  into  its 
mouth,  up  to  the  shoulders,  it  became  matter 
of  wonder  to  me  how  the  reptile  supported 
respiration,  for  its  mouth  and  nostrils  seemed 
to  be  completely  stopped.  Stooping  down  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  process  of  deglu- 
tition more  closely,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  aitpearaiice  of  a breathing-tube,  about 
a quarlet  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  proiecting 


from  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
or  more  out  of  the  mouih,  as  if  an  elongation 
of  the  trichea  : it  lay  close  iqi  to  the  breast 
of  the  rabbit,  and  was,  of  course,  concealed 
by  its  body.  The  keeper  of  the  reptile  had 
before  noticed  this  singular  air-tube, 
and  it  was  as  much  a matter  of  astonishment 
to  him  as  to  myself ; but  having  no  kind  of 
familiarity  or  intimacy  with  each  other,  he 
felt  disinclined  to  allow  me  to  prosecute  the 
investigation  any  further : indeed,  I believe, 
he  feared  lest  the  serpent  might  receive  some 
injury  from  being  handled.  However,  I dis- 
covered quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  mind 
that  tins  curious  formation  was  of  service  to 
the  serpent,  by  aflbrding  it  free  respiration 
when  its  mouth  and  nostrils  were  closed  by 
the  body  of  the  rabbit. — Courksi>onui;ni'  or 
I-ovdon’s  Magazine  or  Naturai,  Hist. 
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we  find  that  serpents  themselves  can  be  brought  to  move  and  approach  at  the 
voice  of  their  master.*  From  this  trick,  successfully  practised  before  the  igno- 
rant, it  is  most  probable  has  arisen  all  the  boasted  pretensions  which  some  have 
made  To  charming  of  serpents;  an  art  to  which  the  native  Americans  pretend  at 
this  very  day.  One  of  Linnaeus’s  pupils,  we  are  told,  purchased  the  secret  from 
an  Indian,  and  then  discovered  it  to  his  master;  but,  like  all  secrets  of  the  kind, 
it  is  probable  this  ended  in  a few  unmeaning  words  of  no  efficacy. 

Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard  this  formidable  race  with  horror,  yet 
there  have  been  some  nations,  and  there  are  some  at  this  day,  that  consider  them 
with  veneration  and  regard.  The  adoration  paid  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  a 
serpent  is  well  known:  many  of  the  nations  at  present  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  retjun  the  same  unaccountable  veneration.  Upon  the  gold  and  slave 
coasts,  a stranger,  upon  entering  the  cottages  of  the  natives,  is  often  surprised  to 


* The  Viphh  ok  Schipturb. — The  in- 
cautatiun  of  serpents  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  facts  in  natural  history. 
This  wonderful  art.  which  disanns  the  fury, 
and  soothes  the  wrath  of  the  deadliest  snake, 
and  renders  it  obedient  to  the  charmer’s 
voice,  is  not  an  invention  «f  modern  times  : 
for  we  discover  miuufest  traces  of  it  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.  It  is  asserted,  that 
Orpheus,  who  probably  flourished  soon  after 
letters  were  introduced  into  Greece,  knew  how 
to  still  the  hissing  of  the  ai)proacliing  snake, 
and  to  extinguish  the  poison  of  the  creeping 
serpent.  The  .Argonauts  are  said  to  have 
subdued  by  the  power  of  song,  the  terrible 
dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece ; and 
Ovid  ascribes  the  same  effect  to  the  suporific 
influence  of  certain  herbs,  and  magic  sen- 
tences. It  was  the  custom  of  others  to  fasci- 
nate the  serpent,  by  touching  it  with  the  hand. 
Of  this  method  Virgil  takes  notice,  in  the 
seventh  book  of  tlie  yEniad.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  general  persuasion  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  principal  power  of  the 
charmer  lay  in  the  sweetness  of  the  music. 
Pliny  says,  accordingly,  that  serpents  were 
drawn  from  their  lurking-places  by  the  power 
of  music.  Seneca  held  the  same  opinion. 

The  wonderful  effect  which  music  produces 
on  the  serpent  tribes  is  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  several  respectable  moderns.  Adders 
swell  at  the  sound  of  a flute,  raising  them- 
selves up  on  the  one  half  of  their  body,  turn- 
ing themselves  round,  beating  proper  time, 
and  following  the  instrument.  Their  head, 
naturally  round  and  lung  like  an  eel,  becomes 
broad  and  flat  like  a fan.  The  tame  serpents, 
many  of  which  the  Orientals  keep  in  their 
houses,  are  known  to  leave  their  holes  in  hut 
weather,  at  the  sound  of  a musical  instrument, 
and  to  run  upon  the  performer.  Dr.  Shaw 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a number  of 
servients  keep  exact  time  with  the  Dervishes 
in  their  circulating  dances,  running  over  their 
heads  and  arms,  turning  when  they  turned, 
and  stopping  when  they  stopped. 

The  rattle  snake  acknowledges  the  power 
of  music  us  muck  as  any  of  his  family ; of 
which  the  following  instance  is  a decisive 


proof.  When  Chateaubriand  was  in  Canada, 
a snake  of  this  species  entered  their  encamp- 
ment ; a young  Canadian,  one  of  the  party, 
who  could  play  on  the  flute,  to  divert  his  as- 
sociates, advanced  against  the  seriient  with 
his  new  species  of  weapon.  “ On  the  a])- 
proach  of  his  enemy,  the  haughty  reptile 
curled  himself  into  a spiral  line,  flattened  his 
heail,  inflated  his  .cheeks,  contracted  his  lips, 
displayed  his  envenomed  fangs,  and  his 
bloody  throat ; his  double  tongue  glowed  like 
two  flames  of  fire ; his  eyes  were  burning 
coals ; his  body,  swoln  with  rage,  rose  and 
fell  like  the  bellows  of  a forge ; hia  dilated 
skin  assumed  a dull  and  scaiy  appearance, 
and  hi.s  tail,  which  sounded  the  deuunciatioa 
of  death,  vibraterl  with  so  great  rapidity,  as 
to  resemble  a light  vapour.  The  Canadian 
now  began  to  play  upon  his  flute ; the  ser- 
pent started  with  surprise,  and  drew  back  his 
head.  In  proportion  as  he  was  struck  with 
the  magic  effect,  his  eyes  lost  their  fierceness, 
the  oscillations  of  his  tail  became  slower,  and 
the  sound  which  it  emitted  became  weaker, 
and  gradually  died  away.  Less  perpendicular 
upon  their  spiral  line,  the  rings  of  the  fasci- 
nated serpent  were  by  degrees  expanded,  and 
sunk  one  after  another  upon  the  ground  in 
concentric  circles.  The  shades  of  azure  green, 
white,  and  gold,  recovered  their  brilliancy  on 
his  quivering  skin,  and  slightly  turning  his 
head,  he  remained  motionless  in  the  attitude 
of  attention  and  pleasure.  At  this  moment 
the  Canadian  advanced  a few  steps,  produc- 
ing with  his  flute  sweet  and  simple  notes. 
The  reptile  inclining  his  variegated  neck, 
opened  a passage  with  his  head  through  the 
high  grass,  and  began  to  creep  after  the  mu- 
sician, stopping  when  he  stopped,  and  begin- 
ning to  follow  him  again  as  soon  as  he 
moved  forward.”  In  this  manner  ho  was  led 
out  of  the  camp,  attended  by  a great  number 
of  spectators,  both  savages  and  Europeans, 
who  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  when 
they  beheld  this  wonderful  effect  of  hannony. 
The  assembly  unanimously  decreed,  that  the 
serpent  which  had  so  highly  entertained 
them,  should  be  pennitted  to  escape. — Natu- 
ral History  ok  tub  Biule 
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•ee  the  roof  swarming  with  serpents,  that  cling  there  without  molesting  and 
molested  by  the  natives.  But  his  surprise  will  increase  upon  going  farther  soutli- 
ward  to  the  kingdom  of  Widah,  when  he  finds  that  a serpent  is  the  god  of  the 
country.  This  animal,  which  travellers  describe  as  a huge  overgrown  creature, 
has  its  habitation,  its  temple,  and  its  priests.  These  impress  the  vulgar  with  an 
opinion  of  its  virtues ; and  numbers  are  daily  seen  to  offer  not  only  their  goods, 
their  provisions,  and  their  prayers,  at  the  shrine  of  their  hideobs  deity,  but  also 
their  wives  and  daughters.  These  the  priests  readily  accept  of,  and  after  some 
days  of  penance,  return  them  to  their  suppliants,  mucn  benefited  by  flu:  serpent’s 
supposed  embraces.  Such  a complicated  picture  of  ignorance  and  imposture 
gives  no  verv  favourable  impressions  of  our  fellow-creatures ; but  we  may  say, 
in  defence  of  human  nature,  that  the  most  frightful  of  reptiles  is  worshipped  by 
the  most  uncultivated  and  barbarous  of  mankind. 

From  tills  general  picture  of  the  serpent  tribe,  one  great  distinction  obviously 
presents  itself;  namely,  into  those  that  are  venomous  and  those  that  are  wholly 
destitute  of  poison.  To  the 'first  belong  the  viper,  the  rattlesnake,  the  cobra  di 
capello,  and  all  their  affinities:  to  the  other,  the  common  black  snake,  the  li- 
boya,  the  boiguaca,  the  amphisbmna,  and  various  others  that,  though  destitute 
of  venom,  do  not  cease  to  be  formidable.  I will,  therefore,  give  their  history 
separately,  beginning  with  the  venomous  class  as  they  have  the  strongest  claims 
to  our  notice  and  attention. 
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. CHAP.  IX 

VENOMOUS  SERPENTS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  poison  of  serpents  has  been  for  ages  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human 

consideration.  To  us  who 
seldom  feel  the  vengefiil 
wound,  it  is  merely  a sub- 
ject of  curiosity ; but  to 
those  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  who  are 
every  day  exposed  to  some 
new  disaster,  it  becomes  a 
mattejr  of  the  most  serious 
Importance.  To  remedy  the 
bite  of  a serpent  is  cnn3i- 
dered  among  our  physicians 
(T}»e  Viper.)  jjg  one  of  the  slightest  ope- 

rations in  medicine ; but  among  the  physicians  of  the  east,  the  antidotes  for  this 
calamity  make  up  the  bulk  of  their  dispensaries.  In  our  colder  climates,  the 
venom  does  not  appear  with  that  instantaneous  operation  which  it  exhibits  in 
the  warmer  regions ; for  either  its  powers  are  less  exquisite,  or  our  fluids  are  not 
carried  round  in  such  rapid  circulation.  . 

In  all  countries,  however,  the  poison  of  the  serpent  is  suflaciently  formidable 
to  deserve  notice,  and  to  excite  our  attention  to  its  nature  and  effects.  It  will, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  be  proper  to  describe  its  seat  in  the  animal,  as  also 
the  instrument  by  which  the  wound  is  made  and  the  poison  injected.  In  all  this 
venomous  class  of  reptiles,  whether  the  viper,  the  rattle-snake,  or  the  cobra  di 
capello,  there  are  two  large  teeth  or  fangs  that  issue  from  the  upper  jaw,  and 
that  hang  out  beyond  the  lower.  The  rest  of  the  snake,  tribe  are  destitute  of 
these ; and  it  is  most  probable  that  wherever  these  fangs  are  wanting,  the  ani- 
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mal  is  hartniess;  on  the  contrary,  wherever  they  are  fonnd  it  is  to  be  avoided  as 
tlie  most  pestilent  enemy,  lliese  are  the  instruments  that  seem  to  place  the  true 
distinction  between  animals  of  the  serpent  kind ; the  wounds  which  these  fangs 
inflict  produce  the  most  dangerous  symptoms;  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
teeth  only,  are  attended  with  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  consequences  at- 
tending the  bite  of  any  other  animal.  Our  first  great  attention,  therefore,  upon 
seeing  a serpent  should  be  directed  to  the  teeth.  If  it  hsis  the  fang  teeth,  it  is  to 
be  placed  among  the  venomous  class ; if  it  wants  them,  it  may  be  set  down  as 
inolfensive.  1 am  not  ignorant  that  many  serpents  are  said  to  be  dangerous 
whose  jaws  are  unfurnished  with  fanp;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  our  terrors 
only  have  furnished  these  animals  with  venom;  for  of  all  the  tribe  whose  teeth 
are  thus  formed,  not  one  will  be  found  to  have  a bag  for  containing  poison,  nor 
a conduit  for  injecting  it  into  the  wound.  The  black  snake,  the  liboya,  the 
blind  worm,  and  a hundred  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  their  teeth  of 
an  equal  size,  fixed  into  the  jaws,  and  with  no  other  apparatus  for  inflicting  a 
dangerous  wound  than  a dog  or  a lizard  ; but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  venomous 
tribe  we  are  now  describing  ; these  are  well  furnished,  not  only  with  an  elabo* 
ratory  where  the  poison  is  formed,  but  a canal  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the 
jaw,  a bag  under  the  tooth  for  keeping  it  ready  for  every  occasion,  and  also  an 
aperture  in  the  tooth  itself  for  injecting  it  into  the  wound.  The  venom  contained 
in  this  bladder  is  a yellowish,  thick,  tasteless  liquor,  which  injected  into  the  blood 
is  death,  yet  which  may  be  swallowed  without  any  danger. 

The  fangs  that  give  the  wound  come  next  under  observation ; they  are  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  that  bears  them ; crooked,  yet  sharp 
enough  to  inflict  a ready  wound.  They  grow  one  on  each  side,  and  sometimes 
two,  from  two  movable  bones  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  by  sliding  backward  or 
forward,  have  a power  of  erecting  or  depressing  the  teeth  at  pleasure.  In  these 
bones  are  also  fixed  many  teeth,  but  no  way  venomous,  and  only  serving  to  take 
and  hold  the  animal’s  prey.  Besides  this  apt  disposition  of  the  fan^s,  they  are 
hollow  within,  and  have  an  opening  towards  the  point  like  the  sht  of  a pen, 
through  which  when  the  fang  is  pressed  down  upon  the  bladder  where  it  grows, 
there  is  seen  to  issue  a part  of  the  venom  that  lies  below. 

In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  number  of  noxious  se^ents  is  various ; in 
this  country  we  are  acquainted  only  with  one.  The  viper  is  the  only  animal  in 
Great  Britain  from  whose  bite  we  have  any  thing  to  lear.  In  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, the  rattle-snake,  the  whip-snake,  and  the  cobra  di  capello,  are  the  most 
formidable,  though  by  no  means  the  most  common.  From  the  general  noto- 
riety of  these  particular  serpents,  and  the  universal  terror  which  they  occasion, 
it  would  seem  that  few  others  are  possessed  of  such  powerful  malignity. 

Vipers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  this  island ; but  the  dry,  stony,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  chalky,  countries  abound  with  them.*  This  animal  seldom  grows  to 


* ViPBKs  IN  England. — Providence  has 
been  sc  indulgent  to  us  as  to  allow  of  but  one 
venomous  reptile  of  the  serpent  kind  in  these 
kingdoms,  and  that  is  the  viper.  As  you 
propose  the  good  of  mankind  to  be  an  object 
of  your  publications,  you  will  nut  omit  to 
mention  common  salad  oil  as  a sovereign 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  the  viper.  As  to 
the  blind-worm,  {anguis  fragilis,  so  called 
because  it  snaps  in  sunder  with  a small  blow,) 
1 have  found,  on  examination,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly innocuous.  A neighbouring  yeoman 
(to'whom  1 am  indebted  fur  some  good  hints) 
killed  and  opened  a female  viper  about  the 
37th  of  May : he  found  her  filled  with  a 
chain  of  eleven  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those 
af  a blackbird  ; hut  none  of  them  were  ad- 
vanced so  far  towunls  a state  of  maturity  as 
Id  contain  any  rudimeuts  of  vuung.  Though 


they  are  oviparous,  yet  they  are  viviparou* 
also,  hatching  their  young  within  their  bellies, 
and  then  bringing  them  forth.  Whereas 
snakes  lay  chains  of  eggs  every  summer  in 
ray  melon-beds,  in  spite  of  all  that  my  people 
can  do  to  prevent  them ; which  eggs  do  not 
hatch  till  the  spring  following,  as  1 have  often 
experienced.  Several  intelligent  folks  assure 
me,  that  they  have  seen  the  vij>er  oi>en  her 
mouth  and  admit  her  helpless  young  down 
her  throat  on  sudden  surprises,  just  os  the  fe- 
male opossum  dues  her  brood  into  the  pouch 
under  her  belly,  u]>ou  the  like  emergencies ; 
and  yet  the  Lunduu  vijier-catchers  insist  on 
it,  to  Mr.  Barrington,  that  no  such  thing  ever 
happens.  The  serpent  kind  eat,  1 believe, 
but  once  in  a year ; or-  other,  but  only  just 
at  one  season  of  year.  Country  people 
talk  much  '■*'  water-snake,  but.  1 am  psettf 
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a ifreater  length  than  two  feet ; though  sometimes  they  are  found  above  three. 
The  ground  colour  of  their  bodies  is  a dirty  yellow ; that  of  the  female  is  deeper. 
The  back,  is  marked  the  whole  length  with  a series  of  rhomboid  black  spots, 
touching  each  other  at  the  points  ; the  sides  with  triangular  ones,  the  belly  en- 
tirely black.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  common  black  snake  by  the 
colour,  which  in  the  latter  is  more  beautifully  nlottled,  as  well  as  by  the  head, 
which  is  thicker  than  the  body  ; but  particularly  by  the  tsiil,  which  in  the  viper, 
though  it  ends  in  a point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  so  great  a length  as  in  the 
other.  When,  therefore,  other  distinctions  fail,  the  diflerence  of  the  tail  can  be 
discerned  at  a single  glance. 

'fhe  viper  differs  from  most  other  serpents  in  being  much  slower,  as  also  in 
excluding  its  young  completely  formed,  and  bringing  them  forth  alive.  The 
kindness  of  Providence  seems  exerted  not  only  in  diminishing  the  speed,  but 
also  the  fertility,  of  this  dangerous  creature,  'rhey  copulate  in  May,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  about  three  months  before  they  bring  forth,  and  have  seldom 
above  eleven  eggs  at  a time.  These  are  of  the  size  of  a blackbird’s  eggs,  and 
chained  together  in  the  womb  like  a string  of  beads.  Each  egg  contains  from 
one  to  four  young  ones  ; so  that  the  whole  of  a brood  may  amount  to  about 
twenty  or  thirty.  They  continue  in  the  womb  till  they  come  to  such  perfection 
as  to  be  able  to  burst  from  the  shell ; and  they  are  said  by  their  own  efforts  to 
creep  from  their  confinement  into  the  open  air,  where  they  continue  for  several 
days  without  taking  any  food  whatsoever.'^ 

The  viper  is  capable  of  supporting  very  long  abstinence,  it  being  known  that 
some  have  been  kept  in  a box  six  months  without  food ; yet  during  the  whole 
time  they  did  not  abate  of  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a small  part  of  the 
year,  but  never  during  their  confinement ; for  if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  should 
at  that  time  be  thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill,  yet  they  will  never 
eat  them.  When  at  liberty,  they  remain  torpid  throughout  the  winter:  yet, 
when  confined,  have  never  been  observed  to  take  their  annual  repose.  Their 
poison,  however,  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confinement ; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  the  virtues  of  the  animal’s  flesh  are,  by  the  same  restraints, 
coiisidenibly  lessened. 

They  are  usually  taken  with  wooden  tongs,  by  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  may 
be  done  without  danger;  for,  while  held  in  that  j^osition,  they  are  unable  to 
wind  themselves  up  to  hurt  their  enemy  : yet,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
the  viper-catchers  are  frequently  bit  by  them  ; but,  by  the  application  of  olive- 
oil,  the  bite  is  effectually  cured.f 


sure,  without  any  reason ; for  the  common 
snake  {coluber  natrix)  delights  much  to  sport 
in  the  water,  perhaps  with  a view  to  procure 
frogs,  and  other  food. 

* Habits  ok  thk  Vipkr. — We  have  been 
often  a:-8ured  (says  Mr.  Pennant)  by  intelli- 
gent people,  of  the  truth  of  a fact,  that  the 
young  of  the  viper  when  terrified  will  run 
down  the  throat  oi  the  parent,  and  seek  shel- 
ter in  its  belly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
young  of  the  ojxrssuin  retire  into  the  ventral 
pouch  of  the  old  one.  From  this  (continues 
he)  some  have  imagined  that  the  viper  is  so 
unnatural  as  to  devour  its  own  young ; but 
this  deserves  no  credit,  as  these  animals  live 
upon  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  and  young  birds, 
which  they  swallow  whole,  though  the  morsel 
is  often  three  times  as  thick  as  their  own 
body. 

t Snakb-catckbrs. — The  secret  of  ren- 
dering doede,  and  handling  with  impunity, 
the  most  venomous  serjieuts,  which  has  so 
long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants 


of  Western  India,  is  not  unknown  in  China. 
It  is  observed  that  the  native  snake-catchers 
here  rub  their  hands,  previously  to  taking 
hob'  u.  the  snake,  with  an  antidote  composed 
of  pounded  herbs.  The  virtue  of  the  prepara- 
tion is  such,  that  they  hold  with  the  naked 
hand,  and  provoke  fearlessly  the  deadly  cobra 
di  capello,  or  spectacle  viper,  a serpent  which, 
next  to  the  rattle-snake  of  North  America,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  dangerous  reptiles  in 
existence.  This  serpent,  in  common  with 
others  of  a similar  nature,  are  not  uufre- 
quently  met  with  in  Canton  in  the  jiossession 
ol  these  men,  who,  for  a trifling  gratuity,  ex- 
hibit them  to  the  curious  spectator. — Cam- 
TON  Rkoistxk. 

Bubs  ok  Venomous  Rbptilks. — M.  le 
Dr.  Kecord,  sen.,  discoveied.  during  a long 
residence  in  .\niencu,  what  he  considers  a 
sure  mode  of  preventing  mischief  from  such 
bites.  It  IS  sutticienl,"’  he  says,  *•  to  jxinr 
a few  drops  of  tincture  of  cantharides  on  the 
wound,  to  cause  a redness  and  vesication; 
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The  ratlle-snake  is  bred  in  America,  and  in  no  part  of  the  old  world.  Some 

are  as  thick  as  a man’s  leg, 
and  six  feet  in  length ; but 
the  most  usual  size  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  long.  In 
most  particulars  it  resembles 
the  viper:  like  that  animal, 
having  a large  head  and  a 
small  neck,  being  of  a diiskv 
colour,  and  furnished  with 
fangs  that  inflict  the  most 
terrible  wounds.  It  differs, 
however,  in  having  a large 
scale,  which  hangs  like  a 
penthouse  over  each  eye 
The  eye  also  is  furnished  with  a nictitating  membrane,  that  preserves  it  from 
dust;  and  its  scales  are  of  a considerable  degree  of  hardness.  'I'hey  are  of  an 
orange,  tawny,  and  blackish  colour  on  the  back ; and  of  an  ash-colour  on  the 
belly,  inclining  to  lead.  The  male  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  fe- 
male, by  a black,  velvet  spot  on  the  head,  and  by  the  head  being  smaller  and 
longer.  But  that  which,  besides  their  superior  malignity,  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  animals,  is  their  rattle,  an  instrument  lodged  in  their  tail,  by 
which  they  make  such  a loud  rattling  noise,  when  they  move,  that  their  ap- 
proach may  readily  be  perceiVed,  and  the  danger  avoided.  I'his  rattle,  which 
ip  placed  in  the  tail^  somewhat  resembles,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  the  curb 
chain  of  a bridle:  it  is  composed  of  several  thin,  hard,  hollow  bones,  linked  to 
each  other,  and  rattling  upon  the  slightest  motion.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that 
the  snake  acquires  an  additional  bone  every  year;  and  that,  from  hence,  its  age 
rnav  be  precisely  known : however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  young 
snakes,  of  a jear  or  two  old,  have  no  rattles  at  all ; while  many  old  ones  have 
lieen  killed,  that  had  from  eleven  to  thirteen  joints  each.  They  shake  and  make 
a noise  with  these  rattles  with  prodigious  quickness  when  they  are  disturbed; 
however,  the  peccary  and  the  vulture  are  no  way  terrified  at  the  sound,  but 
hasten,  at  the  signal,  to  seize  the  stiake,  as  their  most  favourite  prey. 

It  is  very  dillerent  with  almost  every  other  animal.  The  certain  death  which 
ensues  from  this ‘terrible  creature’s  bite,  makes  a solitude  wherever  it  is  heard. 
It  moves  along  with  the  most  majestic  rapidity  ; neither  seeking  to  offend  the 
larger  animals,  nor  fearing  their  insults.  If  unprovoked,  it  never  meddles  with 
any  thing  but  its  natural  prey ; but  when  accidentally  trod  upon,  or  pursued  to 
be  destroyed,  it  then  makes  a dreadful  and  desperate  defence.  It  erects  itself 
upon  its  tail,  throws  back  the  head,  and  inflicts  its  wound  in  a moment ; then 
parts,  and  inflicts  a second  wound : after  which,  we  are  told,  by  some,  that  it 
remains  torpid  and  inactive,  without  even  attempting  to  escape. 

The  very  instant  the  wound  is  inflicted,  though  small  in  itself,  it  appears  more 
painful  than  the  sting'  of  a bee.  This  pain,  which  is  so  suddenly  felt,  far  from 
abating,  grows  every  moment  more  excruciating  and  dangerous  : the  limb 
swells  ; the  venom  reaches  the  head,  which  is  soon  of  a monstrous  size,  the  eyes 
are  red  and  fiery  ; the  heart  beats  quick,  with  frequent  interruptions:  the  pain 
becomes  insupportable,  and  some  expire  under  it  in  five  or  six  hours ; but  others, 
who  are  of  stronger  constitutions,  survive  the  agony  for  a few  hours  longer, 
only  to  sink  under  a general  mortification,  which  ensues,  and  corrupts  the  whole 
body.^ 

not  only  is  the  poison  rendered  hannleBS,  but  proved  a den  of  rattle-snakes.  Warmed  by 
the  stings  of  the  reptiles  are  removed  with  the  first  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the  cabin,  the 
the  epidermis  that  the  blister  raises.” — Rk-  terrible  reptiles  issued  in  numbers,  and,  of 
VUE  Mko.  88.  course,  in  rage,  by  night,  into  the  room  where 

* A Den  or  Rattle-snakes. — An  emi-  the  whole  family  slept.  As  happens  in  those 
grant  family  inadvertently  fixed  their  cabin  cases,  some  slept  on  the  flour,  and  some  in 
shelviuy  declivity  of  a ledge,  that  beds.  The  reptiles  spread  in  every  part  of 


(The  Rattle-snake.) 
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A»  a tjentleman  in  Virginia  waa  walking  in  the  fields  for  his  amusement,  ho 
arridentaliy  trod  upon  a rattle-snake,  that  had  been  lurking  in  a ston^  place ; 
whicli,  enraged  by  the  pressure,  reared  up,  bit  his  hand,  and  shook  its  rattle, 
'fhe  gentleman  readily  perceived  that  he  was  in  the  most  dreadful  danger  ; but 
unwilling  to  die  unrevenged,  he  killed  the  snake,  and  carrying  it  home  in  his 
hand,  threw  it  on  the  ground  before  his  family,  crying  out,  I am  killed,  and  there 
is  my  murderer  ! In  such  an  extremity,  the  speediest  remedies  were  the  best. 
His  arm,  which  was  beginning  to  swell,  was  tied  up  near  the  shoulder,  the 
Wound  \vas  anointed  with  oil,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  stop  the  infection." 
By  the  help  of  a very  strong  constitution  he  recovered ; but  not  without  feeling 
the  most  various  and  dreadful  symptoms  for  several  weeks  together.  His  arm, 
below  the  ligature,  appeared  of  several  colours,  with  a writhing  among  the 
muscles,  that,  to  his  terrified  imagination,  appeared  like  the  motions  of  the  ani- 
mal that  had  wounded  him.  A lever  ensued  ; the  loss  of  his  hair,  giddiness, 
drought,  weakness,  and  nervous  faintings : till,  by  slow  degrees,  a very  strong 
habit  overpowered  the  latent  malignity  of  the  poison. 

Several  remedies  have  been  tried  to  alleviate  this  calamity.  A decoction  of 
the  Virginian  snake-root  is  considered  as  the  most  efiectual  ; and  at  the  same 
time  the  head  of  the  animal  bruised  and  laid  upon  the  part  affected,  is  thought  to 
assist  the  cure.  In  general,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  fatal ; and  the  Indians, 
sensible  of  this,  take  care  to  dip  their  arrows  ia  the  poison  under  the  rattle- 
snake’s fangs,  when  they  desire  to  take  a signal  revenge  of  their  enemies.’^' 


the  room,  and  mounted  on  every  bed.  Chil- 
dren  were  stung  in  the  arms  of  their  parents, 
and  in  each  Other’s  arms.  Imagination  dares 
not  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  such  a scene. 
Most' of  the  family  were  bitten  to  death  ; and 
those  who  escaped,  finding  the  whole  cabin 
occupied  by  these  horrid  tenants,  hissing,  and 
shaking  their  rattles,  fied  from  the  house  by 
beating  oft’  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and 
escaping  in  that  direction. — Fi.int’s  Gboo. 
Ann  Hist,  ok  the  United  States. 

• Death  by  the  Bite  ok  a Rattle- 
snake— At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  France  on  the  9th  of  April,  1IS27, 
some  documents  were  presented  by  M.  Du- 
merel,  connected  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Drake 
by  the  bite  of  a rattle-snake,  forming  part  of 
a collection  of  reptiles  which  that  person  had 
exhibited  at  London,  and  had  taken  to  France 
for  the  same  purpose.  These  documents  were 
transmitted  to  the  Academy  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  and  seem  to  have  excited 
fears  in  some  of  the  members,  lest,  the  cli- 
mate of  France  being  favourable,  some  of  these 
dangerous  reptiles  might  escape  and  pro- 
pagate. 

From  these  documents  it  appears,  that  Mr. 
Drake  arrived  at  an  inn  in  Rouen  on  the  8th 
of  February,  with  three  live  rattle-snakes  and 
some  young  crocodiles,  aud  that,  notwith- 
standing his  care  to  preserve  them  from  cold 
on  the  road,  he  saw  with  grief  on  his  arrival 
that  the  finest  of  the  three  was  dead.  The 
dead  animal  was  removed  from  the  cage,  and 
the  cage  itself,  with  the  other  two,  were  taken 
into  the  dining-room,  and  placed  near  the 
stove.  Here  Mr.  Drake  endeavoured  to  rouse 
them  with  a stick;  but.  jierceiving  that  one 
hH  the  two  gave  no  signs  of  animation,  he 


opened  the  cage,  took  the  serpent  by  the  head 
and  tail,  and  approaching  a window  to  ascer- 
tain by  handling  if  life  was  extinct,  the  ani- 
mal turned  its  head  half  round,  and  fixed  one 
of  its  fangs  in  the  posterior  external  part  of 
the  left  hand.  Mr.  Drake  shrieked,  pro- 
nounced some  words  in  Rnglish,  according  to 
the  report,  and  was  replacing  the  serpent  in 
the  cage,  when  it  again  bit  him  on  the  jialni 
of  the  same  hand.  Mr.  Drake  now  ran  out 
into  the  court  calling  eagerly  for  a surgeon  ; 
aud,  nut  finding  water  readily,  rubbed  his  hand 
upon  some  ice.  which  he  tbund  at  the  door. 
Two  minutes  after,  having  procured  a cord, 
he  himself  made  a ligature  on  the  arm  above 
the  hand.  Nutwitlistaiiding  these  precau- 
tions, his  agitation  from  ihe  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences continued  to  increase  till  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Pihorel.  The  presence  of  this  gentle- 
man somewhat  composed  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
]>rake  ; and  he  saw  with  eager  joy  the 
chafing-dish  and  irons  arrive,  with  which  the 
wounds  were  to  be  cauterized.  This  opera- 
tion was  instantly  performed,  and  the  patient 
took  internally  half  a glassful  of  olive  oil. 
Drake  seemed  now  to  have  resumed  his  tran- 
quillity. But  in  a few  minutes  more  symp- 
toms made  their  apjiearance  which  rendered 
the  case  hopeless,  and  he  died  in  eight  hours 
and  three  quarters  after  the  bites. 

The  body  was  afterwards  opened.  The  in- 
ternal organs  appeared  healthy ; the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  were  unaltered.  The  membrane 
which  covered  these  parts,  however,  was  ob- 
served to  have  a reddish  tinge.  The  vein* 
presented  no  trace  of  inflammation  ; and  the 
only  appearance  of  derangement  in  the  sys- 
tem, consisted  in  the  veins  of  the  ofiected  itda 
having  tlie  blood  curdled  or  clotted. 
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Thiu  nmch  concerning  this  animal  is  agreed  upon  by  erery  naturahat ; t^ra 
are  other  cironmstanocs  in  its  historjr,  which  are  not  so  well  pertained.  And 
first  its  motion,  which  some  describe  as  the  swiftest  imaginable;  asserting 
that' its  Indian  name  of  Ecafoalt,  which  signifies  the  wind  serpent,  implies  its 
agility : others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  is  the  slowest  and  the  mc^ 
sluggish  of  all  serpents;  and  that  it  seldom  moves  from  one  place.  In  this 
opposition  of  opinions,  there  are  others,  who  assert,  that  on  even  ground  if 
moves  but  slowly  ; but  then,  among  rocks,  that  it  goes  at  a great  rate.  11  we 
may  argue  from  analogy,  the  opinion  ol  those  who  contend  for  its  slow  motion 
seems  the  moat  probable  ; as  the  viper,  which  it  so  very  much  resembles,  is  re- 
markable among  serpents  for  its  inactivity.  /•  1 • 

It  is  said  also  by  some,  that  the  rattle-snake  has  a power  of  charming  lU  prey 
into  its  mouth  ; and  this  is  as  strongly  contradicted  by  others.  The  inhabitanti 
of  Pennsylvania  are  said  to  have  opportunities  of  observing  this  strange  iMcinatio* 
every  day.  The  snake  is  often  seen  basking  at  the  foot  ol  a tree,  where  birds 
and  squirrels  make  tlieir  residence.  There,  coiled  upon  its  tail,  its  jaws  ex- 
tended, and  its  eyes  shining  like  fire,  the  rattle-snake  levels  its  dreadlul  glara 
upon  one  of  the  little  animals  above.  The  bird  or  the  squirrel,  whichever  il 
may  be,  too  plainly  perceives  the  mischief  meditating  against  it,  and  hops  Iron* 
branch  to  branch,  with  a timorous,  plaintive  sound,  wishing  to  avoid,  yet  m 
capable  of  breaking  through  the  fascination  : thus  it  continues  for  sonie  tim* 
its  feeble  efforts  and  complaints,  but  is  still  seen  approaching  lower  and  lowei 
towards  the  bottom  branches  of  the  tree,  until,  at  last,  as  it  overcome  by  th* 
potency  of  its  fears,  it  jumps  down  from  the  tree  directly  into  the  throat  of  iti 

frightful  destroyer.  • . , 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  story,  a mouse  was  put  into  a large  iroi 
cage,  where  a rattle-snake  was  kept,  and  the  effect  carefully  observed.  I M 
mouse  remained  motionless  at  one  end  of  the  cage;  while  the  snake,  at  th* 
other,  contiiMied  fixed,  with  its  eyes  glaring  full  on  tlie  little  ani^mal,  and  its  jaw* 
opened  to  their  widest  extent:  the  mouse  for  some  time  seemed  eager  to  escape  ; 
but  every  effort  only  served  to  increase  its  terrors,  and  to  draw  it  still  nearer  the 


In  a curious  memoir  on  the  habits  of  the 
rattle-snake,  read  lately  by  M.  Audubon  at 
the  Wernerian  Society,  that  gentleman  men- 
tioned a circumstance  which  tends  to  show 
that  the  poisonous  fangs  of  this  reptile,  even 
when  withdrawn  from  the  animal,  retain  their 
virulence  for  years.  A person  had  been  bitten 
by  a rattle-snake  in  the  woods  through  a 
strong  boot.  He  died  without  the  cause  of 
his  death  being  properly  investigated,  "^e 
hoots  descended  to  his  son,  who,  after  putting 
them  on,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  also 
died.  The  effects  of  this  last  were  brought 
to  sale ; and  a younger  brother  fancying  the 
boots,  or  wilting  to  preserve  some  memorial 
of  his  father  and  brother,  was  the  purchaser. 
He  used  them  only  once,  when  he  ^so  fell  ill 
and  died.  The  medical  men,  whom  such  an 
occurrence  had  led  to  investigate  its  cause,  at 
last  ripped  up  the  fatal  boot,  and  found, 
firmly  fixed  iu  the  substance  of  the  leather, 
the  fang  of  the  rattle-snake,  which  had  thus 
caused  the  death  of  three  individuals.  Rattle- 
snakes, M.  Audubon  further  oliserved,  are 
often  found  coiled  up  and  torpid  when  the 
temperature  is  low  ; and  he  himself  once  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  perhaps  a serious  accident, 
in  trusting  to  their  continued  torpidity.  He 
had  fouu^  X excellent  specimen  coiled  up 


and  torpid,  which  he  put  in  his  knapsack 
along  with  some  wild  ducks  which  he  had 
shot.  The  motion  and  heat  of  his  body,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  heat  afforded  by  a 
sportsman’s  fire  at  a meal  in  the  woods,  had, 
however,  revived  the  animal ; and  the  motions 
of  his  knapsack,  observed  from  the  outside, 
indicated  life  within.  M.  Audubon  at  first 
thought  that  some  of  his  ftucks,  imperfectly 
killed,  had  found  their  situation  irksome,  and 
were  testifying  their  impatience  ; but  the  r» 
collection  of  the  rattle-snake  flashing  at  ones 
on  his  mind,  he  threw  off  his  bag,  ducks,  an* 
reptile,  altogether.  The  removal  of  the  ani 
mal  to  a colder  temperature  brought  on  agais 
its  torpidity.  He  carried  the  snake  home, 
and  the  id^tical  8|)ecimen,  if  we  rightly  un 
derstood  him,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  thi 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York.— 
Bkbwstkr’s  Journal. 

Poison  oh  Ratti.r-snakbs. — M.  E.  Rou» 
seau  has  ascertained,  by  experiments  mads 
with  the  fangs  of  a dead  rattle-snake,  that  ths 
venom  of  these  animals  preserves  its  injurioiu 
(jualities  for  a long  time,  even  in  our  climates, 
and  at  a veiy  ndvaiiceil  part  of  the  year.  A 
pigeon  wounded  by  them  died  in  a very  short 
jieriod. — Bul.  Phil. 
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enemy;  till,  nfter  seveml  inefftictual  attempts  to  break  the  fascination,  it  wa* 
seen  to  run  into  the  jaws  of  the  rattle-snake,  where  it  was  instantly  killed.* 

To  this  torinidnble  class  might  be  added  the  Asp,  whose  bite,  however,  is  not 
attended  with  those  drowsy  symptoms  which  the  ancients  ascribed  to  it.  Ihe 
Jacuhis  of  Jamaica,  also, 
is  one  of  the  swiftest  of 
the  serpent  kind.  The 
Hsemorrhois,  so  called 
from  the  haemorrhages 
which  its  bite  is  said  to 
produce  ; the  Seps,  whose 
wound  18  very  venomous, 
and  causes  the  part  affect- 
ed to  corrupt  in  a very 
short  time ; the  Coral  Ser-  (The  Egyptian  Asp.) 

pent,  which  is  red,  and 

whose  bite  is  said  to  be  fatal.  But  of  all  others,  the  Cobra  di  Capello,  or  Hooded 
Serpent,  inflicts  the  most  deadly  and  incurable  wounds.  Of  this  formidable 
creature  there  are  five'or  six  different  kinds  ; but  they  are  all  equally  dangerous, 
and  their  bite  followed  by  speedy  and  certain  death.  It  is  from  three  to  eight 
feet  long,  with  two  large  fangs  hanging  out  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  has  a broad 
neck,  and  a mark  of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead : which,  when  viewed  front- 


• Ok  the  Fascikation  of  Seuprnts. — 
It  appears  to  me,  says  Dr.  Hancock,  that  that 
pruiierty  of  seq>ents  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  fascination,  does  not  exclusively  be- 
long to  any  certain  species,  but  that  it  is  in 
some  measure  common  to  all  the  serpent 
rate ; and  that  there  are  a few  of  the  more 
sulitlie  and  cunning  ones,  who  know  how  to 
improve  by  their  natural  endowments,  and  to 
turn  those  powers  to  advantage  in  their  pre- 
datory pursuits. 

1 am  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  the  ob- 
servations I have  been  able  to  make,  as  well 
as  from  the  testimony  of  others,  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  such  property  a.s  fascination  in 
serpents.  It  is  not  a faculty  of  charming  or 
of  fascinating,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  which  enables  certain  serjients  to  take 
birds;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  hideous 
form  and  gestures,  which  strikes  the  timid 
animals  with  impressions  of  horror,  stupify- 
ing  them  with  terror,  and  depriving  them  of 
their  proper  sensations,  which  renders  them 
unfit  lor  any  exertion. 

How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  that  a form  so 
terrific  and  forbidding  as  that  of  the  crotalus, 
should  be  possesserl  of  a power  to  render  itself 
agreeable  or  inviting.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  terrifying, 
not  the  charming,  principle  by  which  serpents 
of  the  most  disgusting  or  hideous  forms  are 
molt  successful  in  taking  birds ; and  this  we 
find  to  be  actually  the  case,  for  those  serjients 
to  which  has  been  ascribed  the  power  of  fas- 
cinating, are  among  the  most  terrific  of  the 
tribe. 

The  torpedo  benumbs  its  prey  with  an 
electrical  shock ; but  the  serpent  disables  the 
nwra  timid  birds  by  the  mere  presentation  of 


his  horrible  front.  The  one  hurtful  or  de- 
structive agent  is  communicated  by  the 
touch,  or  some  conducting  medium,  as  water, 
and  acts  with  energy  upon  the  muscular 
fibre  ; the  other  finds  its  way  by  the  organ  of 
vision,  and  exerts  its  infiuence  ujion  the  sen- 
sorium  commune  or  brain,  and  thence  para- 
lyzing the  whole  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tem. No  wonder  that  these  small  birds,  so 
feebly  constituted,  and  the  most  sensible  per- 
haps of  alb  animals  to  impressions  of  fear, 
should  fall  insensibly  into  the  devouring  jaws 
of  their  terrific  adversary. 

Thus  the  fascinating  power  attributed  to 
serpents,  if  properly  viewed,  falls  entirely  to 
the  ground.  It  is  not  the  timid  little  bird  or 
rabbit  alone  which  is  thus  overcome,  but  the 
larger  animals  also,  and  even  man  in  some 
instances.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  is  re- 
lated of  a negro,  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Henley,  who,  in  the  swamp  of  Pomeroon,  fell 
in  with  a serpent  of  great  magnitude,  as  the 
negroes  asserted,  and  was  so  dreadfully  terri- 
fied that  he  fainted  away,  and  was  picked  up 
for  dead  by  his  companion.  The  serpent  was 
said  to  be  a camudi  {boa  scytale),  and  might 
have  made  an  easy  prey  of  the  man,  but  was 
overgorged.  They  rarely,  however,  attack 
man,  unless  much  provoked.  , 

In  the  Oronoko,  cats  are  said  to  be  a mortal 
enemy  to  the  serpent  tribe  ; that  they  kill  the 
crotalus,  and  even  the  coral  snake,  which  is 
considered  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  very  poi- 
sonous, though,  I believe,  it  is  harmless; 
and  it  is  said  are  not  iinfrequently  killed  in  a 
conflict  with  the  former.  1 was  told  that,  on 
some  of  the  Llanos,  where  rattle-snakes 
abound,  cats  are  frequently  kept  for  this  pur- 
poM  ^ 'He  IxHobitants. — Jameson’s  Joumm. 
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wise,  looks  like  a pair  of  spectacles ; but  behind,  like  the  head  of  a cat.  'Ilia 
eyes  are  6erce,  and  full  of  fire  ; the  head  is  small,  and  the  nose  flat,  though 
covered  with  very  large  scales,  of  a yellow  ash-colour ; the  skin  is  white,  and  the 
large  tumour  on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  covered  with  oblong,  smooth  scales.  The 
bite  of  this  animal  is  said  to  be  incurable,  the  patient  dying  in  about  an  hour 
after  the  wound;  the  whole  frame  being  dissolved  into  one  putrid  mana  of 
corruption.* 


* Snakes  ov  Dembrara. — Snakes  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  woods  betwixt  the 
sea-coast  and  the  rock  Saba,  chiefly  near  the 
creeks  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  They 
are  large,  beautiful,  and  formidable.  The 
rattle-snake  seems  partial  to  a tract  of  ground 
known  by  the  name  of  Canal,  No.  3;  there 
the  effects  of  his  poison  will  be  long  remem- 
ber«-<l. 

The  camoudi  has  been  killed  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  long ; though  not  venomous,  his 
size  renders  him  destnictive  to  the  passing 
animals.  The  Spaniards  in  the  Oroonoque 
positively  affirm  that  he  grows  to  the  length 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  that  he  will 
destroy  the  strongest  and  largest  bull.  His 
name  seems  to  confirm  this;  there  he  is 
called  “ matatoto,”  which  literally  means 
“ bull  killer.”  Thus  he  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  deadly  snakes;  for  it  comes 
Dearly  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  whether 
the  victim  dies  by  poison  from  the  fangs 
which  corrupts  his  blood  and  makes  it  stink 
horribly,  or  whether  his  body  be  crushed  to 
mumray,  and  swallowed  by  this  hideous 
beast. 

The  whip-snake,  of  a beautiful  changing 
green,  and  the  coral,  with  alternate  broad 
traverse  bars  of  black  and  red,  glides  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  may  be  handled  with 
safety ; (hey  are  harmless  little  creatures. 

The  laborri  snake  is  speckled,  of  a dirty 
brown  colour,  and  can  scarry  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  gprouud  or  stump  on  which  he  is 
coiled  up ; he  grows  to  the  length  of  about 
eight  feet,  aud  his  bite  often  proves  &tal  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Unrivalled  in  his  display  of  every  lovely 
colour  of  the  rainbow,  and  unmatched  in  the 
effects  of  his  deadly  poison,  the  counacouchi 
glides  undaunted  on,  sole  monarch  of  these 
forests  ; he  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
bf  the  bush-master.  Both  man  and  beast  fly 
before  him,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  an  un- 
Alisputed  path.  He  sometimes  grows  to  the 
'^gth  of  fourteen  feet. 

few  small  caimen,  from  two  to  twelve 


feet  long,  may  be  observed  now  and  then 
in  passing  up  and  down  the  river ; they 
just  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  a 
stranger  would  not  know  them  from  a rotten 
stump. 

Snakes  in  these  wilds  are  certainly  an  an- 
noyance, though,  perhaps,  more  in  inuigina- 
tion  than  reality,  for  you  must  recollect  that 
the  serpent  is  never  the  fust  to  offend ; his 
poisonous  fang  was  nut  given  him  fur  con- 
quest ; he  never  inflicts  a wound  with  it  but 
to  defend  existence.  Provided  you  walk  cau- 
tiously, and  do  not  absolutely  touch  him,  you 
may  pass  in  safety  close  by  him.  As  he  is 
often  coiled  up  on  the  ground,  and  amongst 
the  branches  of  the  trees  al)ove  you,  a ilegree 
of  circumspection  is  necessary,  lest  you  un- 
warily disturb  him.  One  morning  I had  been 
following  a new  species  of  paruuquet,  and 
the  day  being  rainy,  I had  taken  an  umitrella 
to  keep  the  gun  dry,  and  had  let!  it  under  a 
tree ; whilst  searching  about  for  it  I observed 
a young  coulocanara,  ten  feet  long,  moving 
slowly  onwards  in  a path  where  timber  ha<l 
formerly  been  dragged  along ; 1 saw  he  was 
not  thi^  enough  to  break  my  arm  in  CH.se  be 
got  twisted  round  it.  There  was  not  a mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  I laid  hold  of  his  tail  with 
the  left  hand,  one  knee  being  on  the  ground ; 
with  the  right  I took  off  my  hat,  and  held  it 
as  you  would  hold  a shield  fur  defence.  The 
snake  instantly  turned  and  came  on  at  me 
with  his  head  about  a yard  from  the  ground, 
as  if  to  ask  roe  what  business  I had  to  take 
liberties  with  his  tail.  1 let  him  come,  hiss- 
ing and  open-mouthed,  witliin  two  feet  of 
my  face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  1 was 
master  of,  I drove  my  fist,  shielded  by  my 
hat,  full  in  his  jaws.  He  was  stunned  and 
confounded  by  the  blow,  and  ere  he  could  re- 
cover himself  I had  seized  his  throat  with 
both  hands  in  such  a position  that  he  could 
not  bite  me  ; 1 then  allowed  him  to  coil  him- 
self round  iny  body,  and  marched  off  with 
him  os  my  lawful  prize.  He  pressed  me 
hard,  but  not  alarmingly  so. — Watbbtun’s 

WANOKHIMaO. 
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CHAP.  X. 

SERPENTS  WITHOUT  VENOM. 


1 HE  class  of  serpents  without  poison,  may  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are 
venomous,  by  their  wanting  the  fang  teeth  : their  heads  also  are  not  so  thick  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies  ; and,  in  ge-  * 
neral,  they  taper  off  to  (he  tail  more 
gradually  in  a point.  But  notwithstand- 
ing iheir  being  destitute  of  venom,  they 
do  not  cea.se  to  be  formidable  : some 
grow  to  a size  by  which  they  become 
the  most  powerful  animals  of  the  forest ; 
and  even  the  smallest  and  most  harm- 
less of  this  slender  tribe,  find  protection 
from  the  similitude  of  their  form. 

I he  fangs  make  the  great  distinction  among  serpents;  and  all  this  tribe  arc 
without  them.  I’heir  teeth  are  short,  numerous,  and,  in  the  smaller  kinds,  per 
fectly  inotleusive : they  lie  in  either  jaw,  as  in  frogs  and  tishes,  their  points 
lyeuding  liackwards,  the  better  to  secure  their  prey,  'fhev  want  that  artificial 
mechanism  by  which  the  poisonous  tribe  inflict  such  deadly  wounds  : (hey  have 
no  gland  in  the  head  lor  preparing  venom  ; no  conduits  for  conveying  it  to  the 
there ; no  liollow  in  the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  wound. 
I heir  bite,  when  the  teeth  hap|  en  to  be  large  enough  to  penetrate  the  skin,  for 
in  general  (hey  are  too  small  for  this  purpose,  is  attended  with  no  other  symptoms 
than  those  ot  an  ordinary  punc-ure;  and  many  of  this  tribe,  as  if  sensible  ot  their 
(Hvn  impotence,  cannot  be  provoked  to  bite,  though  never  so  rudely  assaulted. 
I hey  hiss,  dart  out  their  forky  tiuigues.  erect  themselves  on  the  tail,  and  call  up 
all  their  terrors  to  intimidate  their  aggre.<sors  ; but  .seem  to  consider  their  teeth 
as  unnecessary  instruments  of  defence,  and  never  attempt  to  use  them. 

From  hence  we  may  distinguish  the  unvenomoiis  tribe  into  two  kinds:  first, 
into  those  vvhich  are  seldom  found  ot  anv  considerable  magnitude,  and  that 
never  ollend  animals  larger  or  more  powerful  than  themselves,  but  which  find 
tlieir  duet  protection  in  fliglit,  or  in  the  doubtfulness  of  their  form  ; secondly, 
into  s*>i'h  as  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  fear  no  enemy,  but  indi.scriminatelv 
attack  all  other  animals  and  devour  them.  Of  the  first  kind  is  the  Common 
Black  hnake,  the  Blind  Worm,  the  Esculapian  Serpent,  the  Amphisbaeiui,  and 
.several  others.  Ot  the  second,  the  Eiboya,  the  Boiguacu,  the  Depona,  and 
the  lioi(|uatrara. 

riie  Black  Snake  is  the  largest  of  English  serpents,  sometimes  exceeding 
our  feet  in  length.  1 he  neck  i.s  slender;  the  middle  of  the  body  thick  ; the 
back  and  sides  covered  with  small  scales;  the  belly  with  oblong,  narrow,  trans- 
ver.se  plates : the  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  are  of  a dusky  brown  ; the 
middle  ot  the  back  marked  with  two  rows  of  small  black  spots,  running  from 
the  head  to  the  tail ; the  plates  on  the  belly  are  dusky  ; the  scales  on  the  sides 
are  o(  a bluish  white  ; the  teeth  are  small  and  serrated,  lying  on  each  side  ol 
the  jaw  ill  two  rows.  I he  whole  species  is  perfectly  inoffensive  ; taking  shelter 
111  dunghills,  and  among  bushes  in  moist  places ; from  whence  they  seldom 
remove,  unless  in  the  midst  ol  the  day,  in  summei,  when  they  are  called  out  by 
the  heat  to  bask  themselves  in  the  sun.  If  disturbed  or  attacked,  thev  move 
away  among  the  brambles  with  great  swiftness  , but  if  too  closely  pursued,  tlw^y 
hiss  and  threaten,  and  thus  render  themselves  I'oriiiidable.  though  incapable  of 
offending.* 

* Hahitb  ok  THU  Common  Snake  in  good  season,  both  for  vegetables  and  aniiniils. 

CTiviTY  — Ihis  has  lieeu  ii  reiniirkably  It  has  been  a singular  time  for  adders,  knalita, 
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111*'  l)lack.  snake  preys  upon  IVojjs,  insects,  worms,  mice,  and  young  birds 
rttid,  considering  tlie  smallness  of  tlie  neck,  it  is  amazing  how  large  an  animal  it 
will  swallow.  The  black  snake  of  Virginia,  which  is  larger  than  ours,  and 
generally  grows  to  six  feet  long,  takes  a prey  proportionable  to  its  size  ; par- 


and  lizards : I never  saw  so  uiuny  as  I have 
seen  this  year  in  all  my  life.  I have  been  try- 
ing, a great  part  of  this  summer,  to  domesti- 
cate a common  snake,  and  make  it  familiar 
with  me  and  my  children ; hut  all  to  no  pur- 
jiose,  notwithstanding  I favoured  it  with  my 
most  particular  attention.  It  was  a most 
beautiful  creature,  only  two  feet  seven  inches 
long.  I did  not  know  how  long  it  hud  been 
without  food  when  1 caught  it ; but  I pre- 
sented it  with  frogs,  toads,  worms,  beetles, 
spiders,  mice,  and  every  other  delicacy  of  the 
season.  I also  tried  to  charm  it  with  music, 
and  my  children  stroked  and  caressed  it ; but 
all  in  vain  : it  would  be  no  more  familiar  with 
any  of  us  than  if  we  had  been  the  greatest 
strangers  to  it,  or  even  its  greatest  enemies. 
I kept  it  in  an  old  barrel,  out  of  doors,  for  the 
first  three  weeks:  during  that  time,  I can 
aver,  it  ate  nothing ; but,  after  a very  wet 
night,  it  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  cold.  I 
then  put  it  into  a glass  vessel,  and  set  it  on 
the  parlour  chimney-piece,  covering  the  vessel 
with  a piece  of  silk  gauze.  I caught  two  live 
mice,  and  put  them  in  to  it ; but  they  would 
sooner  have  died  of  hunger  than  the  snake 
would  have  eaten  them ; they  sat  shivering 
on  its  back,  while  it  lay  coiled  up  as  round  as 
a ball  of  worsted.  I gave  the  mice  some 
boiled  potatoes,  which  they  ate : but  the  snake 
would  eat  neither  the  mice  nor  the  potatoes. 
My  children  freijuently  took  it  out  in  their 
hands,  to  show  it  to  their  schoolfellows ; but 
my  wife,  and  some  others,  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  it.  1 one  day  took  it  in  my  hand, 
and  o^iened  its  mouth  with  a penknife,  to 
show  a gentleman  how  different  it  was  from 
that  of  the  adder,  which  I had  dead  by  me  : 
its  teeth  being  no  more  formidable  or  terrific 
than  the  teeth  of  a trout  or  eel ; while  the 
mouth  of  the  adder  had  two  fangs,  like  the 
claws  of  a cat,  attached  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  no  way  connected  with  its  jaw-teeth. 
While  examining  the  snake  in  this  manner, 
it  began  to  smell  must  horridly,  and  filled  the 
room  with  an  abominable  odour ; 1 also  felt, 
or  thought  I felt,  a kind  of  prickly  numbness 
in  the  hand  I held  it  in,  and  did  so  for  some 
weeks  afterwards.  In  struggling  for  its 
liberty,  it  twisted  itself  round  my  arm,  and 
discharged  its  excrements  on  my  coat-sleeve, 
which  seemed  nothing  more  than  milk,  or 
like  the  chalkings  of  a woodcock.  It  made 
its  escape  from  me  several  times  by  boring  a 
hole  through  the  gauze ; I had  lost  it  for 
some  days  at  one  time,  when  at  length  it  was 
ol'scrved  peeping  out  of  a mouse-hole  behind 
one  of  the  cellar  steps.  Whether  it  had 
caught  any  beetles  or  spiders  in  the  cellar,  I 


cannot  say  ; but  it  looked  as  fierce  os  a hawk, 
and  hissed  and  shook  its  tongue,  as  in  open 
defiance.  I could  not  think  of  hurting  it  by 
smoking  it  out  with  tobacco  or  brimstone ; 
but  called  it  my  fiery  dragon  which  guarded 
my  ale  cellar.  At  length  I caught  it,  coiled 
up  on  one  of  the  steps.  I put  it  again  into 
an  American  flour-barrel ; but  it  hap]>ened 
not  to  be  the  same  as  he  had  been  in,  and  I 
observed  a nail  protruding  through  the  staves 
about  half  way  up.  This.  I suppo.se,  he  had 
made  use  of  to  help  his  escape  ; for  he  was 
missing  one  morning  about  ten  o’clock : 1 
had  seen  him  at  nine  o’clock ; so  I thought 
he  could  not  be  far  oS‘.  I looked  about  fur 
him  fur  half  an  hour,  when  1 gave  up  the 
hunt  in  des])air.  However,  at  one  o'clock,  us 
the  men  were  going  from  dinner,  one  of  them 
observed  the  rogue  hiding  himself  under  a 
stone,  fifty  yards  from  the  house.  “ Dang 
my  buttons.”  said  he,  “ if  here  is  not  master’s 
snake.”  He  came  back  and  told  my  wife, 
who  told  him  to  go  and  kill  it.  It  happened 
to  be  washhig-day  : the  washerwoman  gave 
him  a ]iailful  of  scalding  soapsuds  to  throw 
on  it  ; hut  whether  he  was  most  afraid  of  me 
or  of  the  snake  is  still  a question:  however, 
the  washerwoman  brought  it  home  with  the 
tongs,  and  dropped  it  into  the  dolly-tub.  It 
dashed  round  the  tub  with  the  velocity  of 
lightning ; my  daughter,  seeing  its  agony, 
snatched  it  out  of  the  scalding  liquid,  but  too 
late  : it  died  in  a few  minutes.  I was  nut  at 
all  angry  with  my  wife : I had  had  my 
whim,  and  she  had  hers.  I ha<l  gut  all  the 
knowledge  I wanted  to  get ; I had  learned 
that  it  was  of  no  use  for  a human  being,  who 
requires  food  three  times  a day,  to  domesticate 
an  .mimal  which  can  live  weeks  and  months 
without  food : lor,  as  the  saying  is,  “ Hunger 
will  tame  any  thing and  without  hunger 
you  can  tame  nothing.  I have  also  learned 
that  the  serpent,  instead  of  being  the  emblem 
of  wisdom,  should  have  been  an  emblem  of 
stupidity. 

The  stench  emitted  by  the  common  snake, 
when  molested,  is  superlatively  noisome  ; and 
is  given  off  so  powerfully  and  copiously,  that 
it  infects  the  air  around  to  a diameter  of  se- 
veral yards.  This  I witnessed  on  observing  a 
bitch  dog  kill  a rather  large  snake  ; in  which 
act  two  points  besides  the  odour  effused  were 
notable.  The  coils  of  the  snake  formed,  as  >* 
were,  a circular  wall ; and  in  the  circular  spact 
between  it,  the  snake  sunk  its  head,  os  if  for 
protection.  The  dog's  efforts  were  to  catch 
and  crush  the  head  ; and,  shrivelling  up  her 
fleshy  lips,  “ which  all  the  while  ran  froth.” 
she  kept  thrusting  the  ])uints  of  her  jaws  iut# 
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tridges,  chickens,  and  vnunp  ducks.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hen-roost,  and  will  devour  the  eggs  even  while  the  hen  is  sitting  upon 
tliein:  these  it  swallows  wliole  ; and  olteii,  after  it  has  done  the  mischiet,  will 
coil  itself  round  in  tljp  ne.st. 

The  whole  of  this  tribe  are  oviparous,  excluding  eighty  or  a hundred  eggs  at  a 
time,  which  are  laid  in  dunghills  or  hot-beds ; tne  heat  ot  whi<'h.  aided  by  that 
of  the  sun,  brings  them  to  maturity.  During  winter  they  He  torpid,  in  banks  of 
hedges,  and  under  old  trees. 

The  Blind  Worm  is  another  harmless  reptile,  with  a formidable  appearance. 
1'he  usual  lenerth  of  this  species  is  eleven  inches.  The  eyes  are  red  ; the  head 
small ; the  neck  still  more  slender  : from  that  part  the  body  grows  suddenly, 
and  continues  of  an  equal  bulk  to  the  tail,  which  ends  quite  blunt;  the  colour  of 
the  back  is  sinereoiis,  marked  with  very  srnal'  lines,  composed  of  minute  black 
specks;  the  sides  are  of  a reddish  ca.st;  the  belly  dusky  ; and  marked  like  the' 
back.  The  motion  of  this  serpent  is  slow  ; from  which,  and  from  the  smallness 
of  the  eyes,  are  derived  its  names;  some  calling  it  the  Slow, and  some  the  Blind 
Worm.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  kind  in  our  climates,  they  lie  torpid  during 
winter;  and  are  sometimes  found,  in  vast  numbers,  tvyisted  together.  This 
animal,  like  the  former,  is  perfectly  innocent ; however,  like  the  viper,  it  brings 
lorth  its  young  alive.  Gesner  tells  us,  that  one  of  tliese  being  struck  on  the 
iicad  when  it  was  pregnant,  it  immediately  cast  forth  its  young. 

But  in  the  larger  tribe  of  serpents,  there  is  nothing  but  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended. 'I’his  formidable  class,  though  without  venom,  have  something  frightful 
in  their  colour,  as  well  as  their  size  and  form.  They  want  that  vivid  hue  witn 
which  the  .savages  are  so  much  pleased  in  the  lesser  kinds ; they  are  all  found  of 
a dusky  colour,  with  large  teeth,  which  are  more  formidahle  than  dangerous. 

The  hrst  of  this  tla.ss,  is  the  Great  Jibo^a  of  Java  and  Brazil,  which  Legaut 
atlirms,  he  has  seen  Hfty  feet  long.  Nor  is  he  singular  in  this  report,  as  many 
of  the  missionaries  affirm  the  same  ; and  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  ol 
historians  as  a further  proof.  The  largest  animal  of  this  kind,  which  has  been 
brought  into  Europe,  is  but  thirty-six  feet  long  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  much 
greater  have  been  seen  and  destroyed,  before  they  were  thought  worth  sending 
so  far  to  satisfy  European  curiosity.  The  most  usual  length,  however,  of  the 
jiboya,  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  thickness  in  proportion.  The  teeth  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  body  ; nor  are  they  used  but  when  it  seizes  the 
.smallest  prey,  it  lies  in  wait  for  wild  animals  near  the  path,  and  when  it  throws 
it.self  upon  them,  it  wraps  them  round  so  closely  as  to  break  all  the  bones ; then 
moistening  the  whole  body  over  with  its  slaver,  it  makes  it  lit  tor  deglutition, 
and  swallows  it  whole. 

'Phe  Boiguacu  is  supposed  to  be  the  next  in  magnitude,  and  has  often  been 
•seen  to  swallow  a goat  whole.  It  is  thickest  m the  rniddle  of  the  body,  and 
grows  shorter  and  smaller  towards  the  head  and  the  tail:  on  the  middle  of  the 
oack,  there  is  a chain  of  small  black  spots  running  along  the  length  of  it  ; and 
on  each  side,  there  are  large,  round,  black  spots,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  which  are  white  in  the  centre : between  these,  near  the  belly,  there  are 
two  rows  of  lesser  black  spots,  which  run  parallel  to  the  back.  It  has  a double 
row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  of  a white  colour,  and  shining  like  mother-of- 
pearl.  I he  head  is  broad  ; and  over  the  eyes  it  is  raised  into  two  prominences  • 
near  the  extremity  of  the  tail  there  are  two  claws,  resembling  those  of  birds. 

These  serpents  lie  hid  in  thickets,  from  whence  they  sally  out  unawares,  and 
raising  themselves  upright  on  their  tails,  will  attack  both  men  and  beasts.  They 
make  a loud  hissing  noise  when  exa.sperated ; and  sometimes  winding  up  trees, 
will  dart  down  upon  travellers,  and  twist  themselves  so  closely  round  their 
bodies,  as  to  dispatch  them  in  a very  few  minutes.  Condamme,  howevei 

the  circular  pit  aforesaid,  and  catching  at  and  at  the  conquered  snake.  The  dog  was  a most 
fracturing  the  heail.  During  the  progress  of  determined  vermin-killer,  and  in  rats,  &c., 
these  acts,' she,  every  few  seconds,  snorted,  quite  au  accomplished  one;  but  snakes  did 
aud  shook  otl  ihe  fioth,  of  which  she  seeineil  not  often  come  in  her  way.— Couubsconuen  i 
sedulously  careful  to  tree  herself,  and  barked  ok  tiiu  Mauazinu  ok  Ivatv  iiac  lysToav. 
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aflirms,  that  their  bite  is  not  dangerous,  for  though  the  teeth  are  so  large  as  U 
inspire  the  beholder  with  terror,  yet  the  wound  they  make  is  attended  with  no 
dangerous  consequences  whatever.  Dellon  affirms,  that  they  generally  liaunt 
desert  places  ; and  though  they  are  sometimes  seen  near  great  towns,  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  yet  it  is  generally  after  some  great  inundation:  '.e  never  saw 
any  but  what  were  dead ; and  they  appeared  to  him  like  the  trunk  oi  a great  tree 
lying  on  the  ground. 

To  this  class  of  large  serpents  we  may  refer  the  Depona,  a native  of  Mexico, 
with  a very  large  head  and  great  jaws. 

Such  are  the  most  noted  animals  of 
the  serpent  tribe : bin  to  recount  all, 
would  be  a vaii%  as  well  as  a usele.s8  en- 
deavour, In  those  countries  where  they 
abound,  their  discriminations  are  .so 
numerous,  and  their  colours  so  various, 
that  every  thicket  seems  to  produce  a 
new  animal.  The  same  serpent  is  often 
tfound  to  bring  forth  animals  of  eight  or 
ten  different  colours  : and  the  naturalist 
who  attempts  to  arrange  them  by  that 
mark,  will  find  that  he  has  made  dis- 
tinctions which  are  entirely  disowned 
by  Nature  : however,  a very  consider- 
able number  might  be  added  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue  ; but  having  supplied  a 
general  history,  the  mind  turns  away 
from  a subject  vyhere  every  object  presents  something  formidable  or  loathsome 
to  the  imagination,  indeed,  the  whole  tribe  resemble  each  other  .so  nearly, 
that  the  history  of  one  may  almost  serve  for  every  other.  They  are  all  terrible 
o the  imagination,  all  frightful  to  behold  in  their  fury,  and  have  long  been  con- 
idered  as  a race  of  animals  between  whom  and  man  there  is  a natural  antijiathv. 
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chap.  I. 

OF  INSECTS  IN  GENER__.. 


Having  gone  through  the  upper  ranks  of  nature,  we  descend  to  that  of  iiiPects.  a 
subject  almost  inexhaustible,  from  the  number  of  its  tribes  and  the  variety  of 
their  appearance.  Those  who  have  professedly  written  on  this  subject  seem  to 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind,  as  the  most 
pleasing  in  animated  nature.  “ After  an  attentive  examination,”  say.s  Swam- 
merdam, “of  the  nature  and  anatomy  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest 
animals,  I cannot  help  allowing  the  least  an  equal,  or  perhaps  a superior,  degree 
of  dignity.  If,  while  we  dissect  with  care  the  larger  animals,  we  are  tilled  with 
wonder  at  the  elegant  disposition  of  their  parts,  to  what  an  height  is  our  astonish- 
ment raised,  when  we  discover  all  these  parts  arranged  in  the  least  in  the  same 
regular  manner  ! Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  ants,  nothing  hinders  our 
preferring  them  to  the  largest  animals  ; if  we  consider  either  their  unwearied 
diligence,  their  wonderful  strength,  or  their  inimitable  propensity  to  labour. 
Their  amazing  love  to  their  young  is  still  more  unparalleled  among  the  larger 
clasps.  They  not  only  daily  carry  them  to  such  places  as  may  afford  them  food, 
but  il  by  accident  they  are  killed,  and  even  cut  into  pieces,  they,  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  will  carry  them  away  piecemeal  in  their  arms.  Who  can  show  such 
an  example  among  the  larger  animals,  which  are  digniried  with  the  title  of  per- 
lect . Who  can  find  an  instance  in  any  other  creature  that  can  come  in  com- 
petition with  thi8?”t  . ^ 

• Inskcts. — The  term  insect  is  often  aj>- 
plied  not  only  to  the  grasshopper,  the  fly, 
and  the  beetle,  but  to  other  small  animals, 
such  as  slugs  and  worms.  If,  however,  one 
of  the  former  be  examined,  its  body  will  ap- 
pear iusected,  being  divided,  as  it  were,  into 
three  jirincipal  pieces  ; the  head,  the  trunk, 
and  the  abdomen  ; and  it  is  only  where  such 
a division  is  more  or  less  obvious,  that  this 
name  can  properly  be  given.  A recollection 
that  the  English  word  is  probably  a corruption 
or  contraction  of  a Latin  term,  that  signifies 
“ cut  between,”  will  efiectually  guard  agairist 
the  mistake. — £o. 

+ Instincts  ov  Nature. — As  Nature  has 
endued  physical  bodies  with  peculiar  pro- 
jierties,  such  as  gravity,  attraction,  and  the 
like,  so  has  she  bestowed  others  on  animal 
bodies ; and,  il  I may  be  allowei  the  expres- 
sion, incorporated  the  most  essential  maxims 
ol  her  wisdom  iiilo  tiling  machines,  just  as 

•in? 


an  artist  makes  an  automaton  that  performs 
certain  human  actions,  but  in  other  respects 
can  do  no  more  than  any  other  machine.  Tlie 
whole  animal  kingdom  is  full  of  instances  of 
this  sort.  It  is  not  out  of  respect,  ns  every 
reader  will  easily  believe,  that  aceitain  beetle 
described  by  naturalists,  buries  the  dead 
•moles  and  toads  which  it  finds,  but  the  in- 
stinct which  teaches  it  to  subsist  upon  those 
animals,  and  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  them,  iui- 
pols  it  to  this  action.  The  pigeons  which 
ore  trained  to  carry  letters  to  distant  places 
are  not  more  sensible  than  other  pigeons  : 
nothing  but  the  blind  instinct  to  return  to 
their  young  governs  them  in  this  proceeding. 
It  is  requisite  that  they  should  have  left 
young  at  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  fly  • 
and  lest  they  should  take  a fancy  to  stop  by 
the  way  to  drink  or  to  wash  themselves,  their 
feet  are  dipjied  at  their  departure  in  vinegar. 
The  Soland  geese  in  St.  Kilda,  steal,  as 
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Such  is  the  language  of  a man  who  by  long  study  became  enamoured  of  kis 
subject;  but  to  those  who  judge  less  partially,  it  will  be  found  that  the  insect 
tribe,  for  every  reason,  deserve  but  the  last  and  lowest  rank  in  animated  nature. 
As  m mechanics  the  most  complicated  machines  are  required  to  perform  the 
nicest  operations,  so  in  anatomj  the  noblest  animals  are  most  variously  and 
wonderfully  made.*  Of  all  living  beings,  man  offers  the  most  wonderful  varietv 


Martin  informs  us,  me  grass  out  of  one  an- 
other’s nests,  not  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  but 
because  they  pick  up  grass  wherever  they 
find  it,  to  form  a soft  depository  for  their 
eggs : and  us  these  geese  live  together  in 
flocks  of  many  thousands,  they  find  it  every 
where  in  the  nests  of  their  companions. 
Highly  as  Ulloa  extols  the  almost  human 
caution  and  intelligence  manifested  by  the 
mules  in  America  in  descending  the  lofty 
mountains,  yet  a closer  examination  will  show 
that  it  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  falling  at 
the  sight  of  the  precipices,  which  occasions 
all  their  caution,  without  any  farther  con- 
sideration. If  at  Lima  they  stand  with  their 
legs  wide  apart  when  they  hear  a subter- 
raneous rumbling,  this  proves  nothing  mure 
than  an  habitual  mechanical  action  acquired 
by  frequent  repetition ; because  when  the 
earth  shakes,  they  are  obliged  to  assume  a 
firmer  position  with  their  burdens,  and  they 
take  the  noise  and  the  earthquake  I'or  one 
and  the  same  thing,  since  the  one  invariably 
accompanies  the  other.  Such  is  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  supposed  intelligence  and  cunning 
of  animals.  Nature  must  have  known  how 
far  it  was  necessary  fur  the  skill  which  she 
conferred  on  animal  bodies  to  extend,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of 
self-preservation,  self-defence,  and  the  pro- 
{lugatiun  of  their  kind.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  all  these  instincts  have  their  appointed 
limits,  beyond  which  no  animal  can  go ; and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  animals,  so  long  as  they 
follow  their  instincts,  perform  actions  of  aji- 
pareutly  astonishing  intelligence,  but  in  other 
respects  are  so  stupid  as  not  to  manifest  the 
slightest  trace  of  cunning  in  their  operations. 
A hen,  whose  providence  and  perseverance 
we  admire,  when  she  lays  her  eggs  in  some 
sequestered  spot,  where  she  sits  on  and  turns 
them,  and  almost  sacrifices  herself  in  her  at- 
tention to  them,  bestows  the  same  pains  on 
a lump  of  chalk  which  is  put  under  her. 
She  leads  her  chickens  about  that  they  may 
learn  to  scratch  up  the  ground  and  to  seelc 
worms  and  insects.  At  the  same  time  she 
will  tread  upon  one  of  them,  and  afirighted 
at  the  cries  which  the  pain  extwrts  from  it, 
she  clucks  to  warn  and  to  soothe  it ; but  yet 
she  has  not  the  sense  to  raise  &er  foot  and  to 
set  it  at  liberty.  A lobster  will,  with  incou- 
•eivable  dexterity,  snap  oil'  his  leg  when  one 
of  his  fellows  seizes  it  with  his  claw  : but  if 
rou  put  one  of  his  legs  between  his  own 
cUw,  he  will  nut  have  the  sense  to  open  his 
Claw  and  10  remove  his  leg,  but  breaks  it  uli. 


as  if  there  was  no  other  methcd  of  releasing 
himself.  The  ostrich  hatches  her  eggs,  as  it 
would  appear,  for  the  purpose  ol'  having 
young  ostriches  ; she  nevertheless  quits  them 
for  every  trifle,  and  leaves  them  to  perish  ; 
nay,  she  will  even  break  most  of  them  her- 
self, for  the  purpose  of  feeding  with  them  the 
oung  ones  which  she  already  has.  — This  bird 
as,  moreover,  the  silly  instinct  to  swallow 
eveiy  thing  that  comes  in  its  way,  without 
discriminating,  like  other  animals,  whether 
it  is  hurtful  to  it  or  nut.  An  ostrich  swal- 
lowed, in  Shaw’s  presence,  several  leaden 
bullets  hut  from  the  muidd.  It  will  greedily 
devour  its  own  excrements  and  those  of  other 
birds,  and  of  course  manifests  nut  the  least 
choice  in  obeying  the  instinct  of  appetite. 
The  crocodile  would  multiply  with  dangerous 
rapidity,  were  it  not  so  stupid  as  to  devour  its 
own  young,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Ulloa.  Thus,  too,  the  male  tiger  destroys  its 
own  species  in  its  young ; and  it  is  observed 
of  one  of  the  bug  family,  iliat  ihe  female  is 
obliged  to  use  the  greatest  precaution  to  de- 
fend her  eggs  and  her  young  from  the  male. 
The  ascent  and  descent  of  larks  are  the  re- 
sult of  an  instinct  implanted  in  those  birds, 
which  they  follow  without  any  consideration  ; 
for  they  do  the  very  same  over  the  sea  as  ujiou 
land,  and  hence  frequently  perish  in  the 
water.  A thousand  other  examples  of  this 
kind  might  be  adduced.  They  prove  that 
these  actions,  which  seem  to  manifest  so 
much  intelligence,  are  but  the  actions  of  a 
machine,  adapted  to  certain  particular  ])ur- 
puses,  and  that  to  those  purposes  alone  this  a[>- 
parent  intelligence  extends. — New  Monthly 
Mauazinb. 

* Insect  History  Fascinating  to 
Youth. — If  the  bias  of  opening  curiosity  be 
properly  directed,  there  is  not  any  branch  of 
natural  history  so  fascinating  to  youth  as  the 
study  of  insects.  It  is,  indeed,  a common 
practice  in  many  families,  to  teach  children, 
from  the  earliest  infancy,  to  treat  the  greater 
number  of  insects  as  if  they  were  venomous 
and  dangerous,  and,  of  course,  meriting  to  be 
destroyed,  or,  at  least,  avoided  with  horror. 
Associations  are  by  this  means  linked  with 
the  very  appearance  of  insects,  which  becoma 
gradually  more  inveterate  with  advancing 
years ; provided,  as  most  frequently  happens, 
the  same  system  be  persisterl  in,  of  avoiding 
or  destroying  almost  every  insect  which  is  un- 
lucky enough  to  attract  observation.  How 
much  rational  amusement  and  innocent  plea- 
sure is  thus  thuughtles.sly  lost  ; and  bow 
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in  liis  internal  conformation;  quadrupeds  come  next : and  otliei  animals  follow 
in  proportion  to  their  powers  or  their  excellences.  Insects  seem  of  all  others 
the  most  imperfectly  formed  • from  their  minuteness,  tlie  dissecting  knife  ran  go 
but  a short  way  in  the  investigation  ; but  one  thing  argues  an  evident  imper- 
fection, which  is,  that  many  of  them  can  live  a long  time,  though  deprived  of 
those  organs  which  are  necessary  to  life  in  the  higher  ranks  of  r.ature  Many 
of  them  are  furnished  with  lungs  and  a heart  like  nobler  animals  ; yet  the  cater- 
pillar continues  to  live,  though  its  heart  and  lungs,  which  is  often  the  case,  are 
entirely  eaten  away. 

If  insects  be  considered  as  bearing  a relation  to  man,  and  as  assisting  him  in 
the  pleasures  or  necessities  of  life,  they  will,  even  in  this  respect,  sink  in  the 
comparison  with  the  larger  tribes  of  nature.  It  is  true,  that  the  bee,  the  silk- 
worm, the  cochineal  fly,  and  the  cantharides.  render  him  signal  services ; but 
how  many  others  of  this  class  are  either  noxious,  or  totally  unserviceable  to  him."' 

'Pheir  amazing  number  is  also  an  argument  of  their  imperfection.  It  is  a rule 
that  obtains  through  all  nature,  that  the  nobler  animals  are  slowly  produced,  and 
that  nature  acts  with  a kind  of  dignified  economy;  but  the  meaner  births  are 
lavished  in  profusion,  and  thousands  are  brought  forth  merely  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  more  favourite  objects  of  creation.  Of  all  other  productions 
in  nature,  insects  are  the  most  numerou8.t 


many  disagreeable  feelings  are  thus  createrl, 
in  the  most  absurd  inunner!  “In  order  to 
show,”  says  a writer  iu  the  Magazme  of  Na- 
tural History,  “ that  the  study,  or  (if  the 
word  he  disliked)  the  observation  of  insects  is 
peculiarly  fascinating  to  children,  even  in 
their  early  infancy,  we  may  refer  tq  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  family  of  a friend,  who  is 
partial  to  this,  as  well  as  to  all  the  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  Our  friend’s  chil- 
dren, a boy  and  a girl,  were  taught,  from  the 
moment  they  could  distinguish  insects,  to 
treat  them  as  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity, 
and  nut  to  be  afraid  even  of  those  which 
wore  the  most  repulsive  appearance.  The 
little  girl,  for  example,  when  just  beginning 
to  walk  alone,  encountered  one  day  a large 
staphylinus  ((jroe/'iMS  olens  ? Stephens  ; vulgo, 
</jc  devil's  c.oach- horse'),  which  she  fearlessly 
seized,  and  did  not  quit  her  hold,  though  the 
insect  grasped  one  of  her  fingers  in  his  for- 
midable jaws.  The  mother,  who  was  by, 
knew  enough  of  the  insect  to  be  rather 
alarmed  for  the  consequences,  though  she 
prudently  concealed  her  feelings  from  the 
child.  She  did  well;  for  the  insect  was  not 
strung  enough  to  break  the  skin,  and  the 
child  took  no  notice  of  its  attempts  to  bite  her 
finger.  A whole  series  of  disagreeable  asso- 
ciations with  this  formidable  looking  family 
of  insects  was  thus  averted,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a different  morle  of  acting  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  would  have  produced  the 
contrary  efi'ect.  For  more  than  two  years 
after  this  occurrence,  the  little  girl  aud  her 
brother  assisted  in  adding  numerous  speci- 
mens to  their  father’s  collection,  without  the 
parents  ever  having  had  cause,  from  any  acci- 
dent, to  repent  of  their  employing  themselves 
111  this  manner.  The  sequel  of  the  little  girl’s 
history  strikingly  illustrates  the  position  for 
which  we  contend.  The  child  happened  to 


be  sent  to  a relative  in  the  country,  where  she 
was  not  long  in  having  carefully  instilled  into 
her  mind  all  the  usual  antipathies  iq'ainst 
‘ every  thing  that  creejieth  on  the  earth  ;’  and 
though  she  afterwards  returned  to  her  paternal- 
home,  no  persuasion  nor  remonstrance  could 
ever  again  persuade  her  to  touch  a common 
beetle,  much  less  a staphyliniis,  with  its  tail 
turtfed  up  in  a threatening  attitude,  and  its 
formidable  jaws  ready  extended  for  attack  or 
defence.”  We  do  not  wish  that  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  expose  themselves  to 
danger,  in  their  encounters  with  insects.  They 
should  be  taught  to  avoid  those  few  which  are 
really  noxious — to  admire  all — to  injure  none. 
— Insect  Ahcuitkctuhe. 

Anecuote. — The  study  of  insects  may, 
or  may  not,  be  of  importance  ; but  a little  in- 
cident deserves  to  be  recorded  from  the  con- 
sequences which  resulted  from  a devotion  to 
this  study.  — Quartremire  d’lsjouval  was  a 
state  prisoner  in  Holland  in  the  latter  part  of 
1794,  when  the  French  army  under  Pichegiu 
invaded  that  country.  He  found  means  to 
carry  on  a correspondence  with  the  French 
general,  and,  having  carefully  watched  the 
operations  of  his  spiders,  he  wrote  to  Pichegni 
that  he  was  here ; and  from  his  observations 
upon  the  spiders,  that  a severe  winter  was  at 
hand,  which  would,  of  course,  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  invading  army.  The  French 
general,  who  had  already  thought  of  retreating 
acted  upon  this  hint,  aud  in  a few  days  afle. 
took  possession  of  the  whole  country  which 
would  have  been  inaccessible  to  him  had  it 
not  been  for  the  ice,  which  was  soon  sutli 
ciently  strong  to  allow  the  French  army  to 
cross  the  rivers. — Kn. 

j-  Study  ov  Insects. — It  has  been  objected 
to  the  study  of  insects,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
^^ural  Historj’  in  general,  that  i*  tends  to 
withdraw  the  mind  Itoni  subjects  01  liighei 
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III  this  class  of  animals  there  are  numerous  distinctiuns,  and  a general  descrip' 
tion  will  by  no  means  serve  for  all.  Almost  every  species  has  its  own  distinct 
history  ; aiid  exhibits  manners,  appetites,  and  modes  of  propagation,  peculiarly 
its  own.*  In  the  larger  ranks  of  existence,  two  animals  that  nearly  resemble 
each  other  in  form  will  be  found  to  have  a similar  history  ; but  here  insects 
almost  entirely  alike  will  be  often  found  perfectly  dissimilar,  as  well  in  their 
manner  of  bringing  forth  and  subsisting,  as  in  the  changes  which  they  tindergo 
during  their  short  lives.  Thus,  as  this  class  is  prolific  beyond  computation,  se 
are  its  varieties  multiplied  beyond  the  power  of  description. f 


muineut ; that  it  cramps  and  narrows  the 
range  of  tliought ; and  that  it  destroys,  or  at 
least  weakens,  the  finer  creations  of  the  fancy. 
Now,  we  should  allow  this  objection  in  its 
fullest  extent,  and  even  be  disposed  to  carry 
it  further,  than  is  usually  done,  if  the  collect- 
ing of  specimens  only,  or,  as  the  French  ex- 
pressively call  them,  chips  {echaniillons),  be 
called  a study.  But  the  mere  collector  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  justly  considered  as  a natural- 
ist ; and.  taking  the  term  naturalist  in  its  en- 
larged sense,  we  can  adduce  some  distin- 
guished instances  in  opposition  to  the  objec- 
tion. Rousseau,  fur  example,  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  Linneean  botany,  even  to  the  driest 
ininutise  of  its  technicalities  ; and  yet  it  dues 
nut  appear  to  have  cramped  his  mind,  or  im- 
|>overished  his  .imagination.  If  Rousseau, 
however,  be  objected  to  as  an  eccentric  being, 
from  whose  pursuits  no  fair  inference  can  be 
drawn,  we  give  the  illustrious  example  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  may  add  the  names 
ul  our  distinguished  poets,  Goldsmith,  Thom- 
son, Gray,  and  Darwin,  who  were  all  enthu- 
siastic naturalists.  We  wish  particularly  to 
insist  upon  the  example  of  Gray,  because  he 
was  very  partial  to  the  study  of  insects.  It 
may  lie  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  who 
are  tauiiliar  with  the  Elegy  in  a Country 
( 'liinchyard,  to  be  told  that  its  author  was  at 
the  pains  to  turn  the  characteristics  of  the 
Liiinrean  orders  of  insects  into  Latin  hex- 
ameters, the  manuscript  of  which  is  still 
pre.served  in  his  interleaved  copy  of  the 
*•  Systema  Naturae.”  Further,  to  use  the 
soniewhat  exaggerated  words  of  Kirby  and 
Spence,  whose  work  on  Entomology  is  one  of 
the  must  instructive  and  pleasing  books  on 
the  science,  “ .\ristotle  among  the  Greeks, 
and  Pliny  the  Elder  among  the  Romans,  may 
be  denoiniiiated  the  fathers  of  Natural  His- 
tory, as  well  as  the  greatest  philosophers  ot 
their  day;  yet  both  these  made  insects  a 
|irinci]iai  object  of  their  attention:  and  in 
more  recent  times,  if  we  look  abroad,  what 
names  greater  than  those  of  Redi,  Malpighi, 
Vallisiiieri,  Swammerdam,  Leeuwenhoek, 
K^auinuj:,  Linnseus,  De  Geer,  Bonnet,  and 
the  Hubers  ? aud  at  home,  what  jihilosophers 
have  done  more  honour  to  their  country  and 
to  human  nature  than  Ray,  Willoughby,  Lis- 
ter, and  Derham  P Yet  lill  these  made  the 
study  of  insects  one  of  their  most  favourite 
pursuits.” — Insjjct  Akciutbctcke. 


* On  the  Sexual  Instinct  ov  Insects. 
— It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  circuitous 
flight  of  the  butterfly  tribe  arises  from  one 
sex  pursuing  through  the  air  the  track  of  the 
other  ; and  that,  if  an  unimpregnated  female 
of  the  Phalasna  quercus  (egger  moth)  be 
carried  in  a gauze  cage  into  the  haunts  of 
that  species,  numbers  of  the  males  will  be  at- 
tracted, so  as  to  be  easily  captured.  I have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  this 
fact ; but,  from  a circumstance  which  oc- 
curred to  me  during  the  past  year,  I have  no 
doubt  of  its  correctness. 

I was  engaged  in  rearing  lepidopterous  in- 
sects from  the  larvte.  and  had  a great  variety 
of  the  pupae  of  c’irterent  s|)ecies.  One  even 
ing,  I found  a female  Sphinx  ocellata  just 
emerged,  which,  in  lifting  from  the  fliair, 
ran  up  my  arm  and  round  the  collar  of  my 
coat : two  hours  alter,  on  returning  to  my 
study  from  shutting  some  glass  frames  in  the 
garden,  a very  tine  male  of  the  same  species 
was  fluttering  on  my  shoulder,  where  the 
female  had  previously  crawled.  But  a still 
more  curious  fact,  which  must  appear  almost 
incredible,  remains  to  be  stated.  Two  females 
of  the  sphinx  populi  were  evolved.  The  next 
day  I found  three  males  in  the  room.  As  no 
one  had  entered  it  in  the  interval,  nor  was 
there  apparently  any  mode  by  which  they 
could  gain  access,  1 was  somewhat  puzzled 
to  account  for  their  appearance.  The  same 
evening,  however,  the  mode  of  entrance  was 
made  apparent,  by  two  more  males,  of  the 
same  species,  coming  down  the  chimney: 
one  of  which  fell  into  a vase  standing  on  the 
fire-place,  where  I captured  it  before  it  could 
extricate  itself.  Afterwards,  upon  occasion 
of  the  evolution  from  the  pupa  state  of  fe- 
males of  the  Phulcena  bn-cephala  and  Phu- 
lama  xuticis,  the  windows  of  my  study  were 
completely  besieged  by  males  of  the  same 
species,  which,  upon  throwing  open  the  win- 
dows. eagerly  rushed  in. — Couhespondbnt 
ov  Buanue’s  Jouunal. 

f Fecunuitx  of  the  Aniual  Kinquom  ; 
PAiiTicuLARLY  Insects.  — A single  plant- 
louse  {Aphis)  may  be  the  living  progenitor 
of  6.904,900,000  descendants,  and  the  queen 
of  the  warrior  white  ants  ( Tenues  beiUcosus, 
Smeathm.),  produces  31,636,000  eggs  in  one 
year. 

We  may  illustrate  this  subject  by  an  ex 
tract  exemplifying  the  proportionate  fecunditv 


INSKOI'S  IN-  GENERx\L. 


Strammerdiim,  Reaumer,  and  Linneeiis,  have  each  attempted  to  abridge  the 
task  of  description,  by  throwing  a number  of  similar  animals  into  distinct 
classes,  and  thus  making  one  general  history  stand  for  all.  1 will  avail  myselt 
ol  their  labours;  and  uniting  their  general  distinctions,  throw  the  whole  class  of 
insects  into  four  separate  distributions,  giving  under  each  the  history  ot  every 
species  that  seems  to  me  considerable  enough  to  deserve  our  notice. 

In  our  cursory  inspection  of  the  insect  tribe,  the  first  animals  that  offer  them- 
selves are  those  which  want  wings,  that  appear  crawling  about  on  every  plant, 
and  on  every  spot  of  earth  we  regard  with  any  degree  of  attention.  Of  these, 
some  never  obtain  wings  at  any  period  of  their  existence,  but  are  destined  to 
creep  on  the  vegetable,  or  the  spot  of  earth  where  they  are  stationed,  for  their 
whole  lives.  On  the  contrary,  others  are  only  candidates  for  a more  happy 
situation ; and  only  wait  their  growing  wings,  when  they-  may  be  said  to  arrive 
at  their  state  of  full  perfection. 

Those  fhat  never  have  wings,  but  creep  about  till  they  die,  may  be  considered 
as  constitming  theirs/  class  of  insects. 

The  second  order  of  insects  consists  bf  such  as  have  wings ; but  which,  when 
produced  from  the  egg,  have  those  wings  cased  up  in  such  a manner  as  not  tt> 
appear. 

The  third  order  of  insects  is  of  the  moth  and  butterfly  kind.  These  all 
have  four  wings,  each  covered  with  a mealy  substance  of  various  colours, 
which,  when  handled,  comes  off  upon  the  fingers ; and,  if  examined  by  the 
microscope,  will  appear  like  scales,  with  which  the  wing  is  nicely  embroidered 
all  over. 

The  fourth  order  is  of  those  winged  insects  which  come  from  a worm  instead 


of  the  animal  kingdom  in  general.  “ Com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  animated  nature,” 
says  Dalyell,  “ infusion  sinimalcula  are  surely 
the  most  numerous : next  are  worms,  insects, 
or  fishes ; amphibia  and  serpents,  birds,  quad- 
rupeds ; and  last  is  man.  The  human  female 
produces  only  one  at  a time,  that  after  a con- 
siderable interval  from  birth,  and  but  few 
during  her  whole  existence.  Many  quad- 
rupeds are  subject  to  similar  laws ; some  are 
more  fertile,  and  their  fecundity  is  little,  if  at 
‘all,  inferior  to  that  of  certain  birds,  for  they 
will  produce  ten  or  twenty  at  once.  Sevend 
birds  will  breed  frequently  in  a year,  and  have 
more  than  a single  egg  at  a time.  How  pro- 
digious is  the  difference,  on  descending  to 
fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  insects,  and  worms  1 
Yet  among  them  the  numbers  cannot  be 
more  difierent.  According  to  naturalists,  a 
scorpion  will  produce  sixty-five  young ; » 
common  fly  will  lay  144  eggs  ; a leech,  150; 
and  a spider,  170.  1 have  seen  a hydrachna 

produce  600  eggs,  and  a female  moth  1,100. 
A tortoise,  it  is  said,  will  lay  1 ,000  eggs,  and 
a frog  1,100.  A gall  insect  has  laid  5,000 
eggs ; a shrimp  6,000  ; and  10,000  have  been 
found  in  the  ovary,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be 
that  part,  of  an  ascarides.  Ono  naturalist 
found  above  12,000  eggs  in  a lobster,  and  an- 
other above  21,000.  An  insect  very  similar 
to  an  ant  {Muiilla  f)  has  produced  80,000  in 
a single  day ; and  Leeuwenhoeck  seems  to 
compute  four  millions  in  a crab.  Many 
fishes,  and  those  which  in  some  countries 
seldom  occur,  pniduce  incredible  numbers  of 


eggs.  Above  36,000  have  been  counted  in  a 
herring;  38,000  in  a smelt;  1,000,000  in  a 
sole;  1,130,000  in  a roach;  3,000,000  in  a 
species  of  sturgeon ; 342,000  in  a carp  ; 

383.000  in  a tench  ; 546,000  in  a mackerel ; 

992.000  in  a perch ; and  1 ,357,000  in  a 
flounder.  But  of  all  fishes  hitherto  discovered, 
the  cod  seems  the  most  fertile.  One  natu- 
ralist computes  that  it  produces  more  than 

3.686.000  eggs ; another  9,000,000 ; and  a 
third  9,444,000.  Here,  then,  are  eleven 
fishes,  which,  probably,  in  the  course  of  one 
season,  will  produce  above  thirteen  millions 
of  eggs ; which  is  a number  so  astonishing 
and  immense,  that,  without  demonstration, 
we  could  never  believe  it  tnie.” 

The  fecundity  of  insects  is  no  less  remark- 
able than  that  of  fishes.  In  some  instances, 
particularly  in  those  already  mentioned,  the 
numbers  produced  from  the  eggs  of  a single 
female,  far  exceed  the  progeny  of  any  other 
class  of  animals.  It  is  this  extraordinary 
fecundity  which,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, produces  countless  swarms  of  insects 
that  give  origin  to  the  opinion  of  their  lieing 
spontaneously  generated  by  putrefaction,  or 
brought  in  some  mysterious  way  by  blighting 
winds.  The  numerous  accidents,  however, 
to  which  insects  are  exposed  from  the  depo- 
sition of  the  egg  till  their  final  transforma- 
tion, tend  to  keep  their  numbers  from  be- 
coming excessive,  or  to  reduce  them  when 
they  are  at  any  time  more  than  commralv 
numerous. — Inskct  TftANsvoKiiaTinvv 
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of  a caterpillar,  and  yet  go  througli  changes  similar  to  those  which  nioths'and 
butterflies  are  seen  to  undergo.  In  this  class  we  may  place  the  numerous  tribes 
of  gnats,  beetles,  beea,  and  flies. 

Having  thus  given  a general  distribution  of  insects,  1 will  proceed  to  descnbc 
each  claims  in  the  order  1 have  mentioned  them  ; beginning  with  insects  without 
wings,  as  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  higher  ranks  of  nature,  as  well  in  their 
habits  as  their  conformation.'^ 


• ItCTRODOOTION  TO  THE  StUDY  OP  _In- 
SECTS. — To  assist  the  reader  in  estimating 
description  of  the  changes  which  in- 
sects undergo,  with  correct  illustrations, 
which  will  prevent  much  misconception 
and  confusion  in  what  follows. 

Eoos  OP  Insects. — It  was  of  old  be- 
lieved that  ioseots  were  produced  spon- 
taneously by  putrefying  substances  ; and 
Virgil  gives  the  details  uf  a pruceys  for 
treating  a,  swam  of  bein  out  of  the 
carcass  of  a bull : but  Redi,  a celebrated 
Italian  naturalist,  proved  hy  rigid  ex- 
periments that  they  are  always,  in  such 
eases,  hatched  fVom  egea  previously  laid. 

Most  insects,  indeed,  lay  eggs,  though 
some  few  are  viviparous,  and  some,  like 
serpents,  propagate  both  ways.  The 
eggs  of  insects  are  very  varioue  in  form, 
and  seldom  shaped  like  those  of  birds. 

We  have  figured  those  of  several  species, 
as  they  appear  under  the  microscope. 

Lxrvje  of  Insects. — When 
an  insect  first  issues  from  tiie 
egg,  it  is  called  by  naturalists 
larva,  and,  popularly,  a cater- 
pillar, a grub,  or  a maggot.  The 
distinction,  in  popular  language, 
seems  to  be,  that  caterpiliara  are 
produced  fVom  the  eggs  of  moths 
or  butterflies ; gruSa,  ftom  the 
eggs  of  beetles,  Dees,  wasps,  &c. ; 
ana  maggota  (which  are  without 
feet)  from  blow-flies,  house-flies, 
cheese-flies,  8to>,  though  this  is 
not  very  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
common  parlance.  Maggots  are 
also  sometimes  called  taortna,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  meal-wonn; 
but  the  common  earth-worm  is 
not  a larva,  nor  is  it  by  modern 
naturalists  ranked  among  insect^. 

Larvae  are  remarkably  smalt;  at  first,  but 
grow  rapidly.  The  full-grown  caterpillar  of 
the  goat-moth  {Coaatta  Itgntperda)  is  thus 
seventy  - two  thousand  times  heavier  than 
when  it  issues  from  the  egg ; and  the  maggot 
of  the  blow-fly  is,  in  twenty-four  hours,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  times  heavier  them  at 
its  birth.  Some  larvee  have  feet,  others  are 
without : none  have  wings.  They  cannot 
propagate.  They  fl?ed  voraciously  on  coarse 
-substances ; and  as  they  increase  in  sire, 
which  they  do  very  rapidiy,  they  cast  their 
skins  three  or  foui  times.  In  defending 


the  wonders  of  this  part  of  the  snimml  king- 
dom, it  may  be  useful  to  insert  here  e brief 


(LarvB,  Grubs, 

themselves  from  iiyury,  ^ud  in  preparing  for 
their  change  by  the  'constructipu  of  secure 
abodes,  they  manifest  great  ingenuity  and 
mechanical  ’ skifi.  The  figure^  exemplify 
various  fornn^  uf  insects  in  this,  stage  pf  tlmir 
existence. 

Fvpm  op  Insects. — Wh.en,  larvse  are  fol! 
grown,  they  cast  theit  skins  for  tfie  last  timi^ 
undergo  a complete  change  pf  form,  and 
with  a few  exceptions,  cease  to  pat,,  and  rc 
main  nearly  motionless.  Whpti  an  iusec 
alter  this  change,  does  not  lose  its  legs,  > 
continues  to  eat  and  move,  it  is  popular 


INSECTS  WriHOUT  WINGS. 


CHAP.  II. 

INSECTS  without  WINGS. 

Every  moment’s  observation  funiishes  us  Ttith  lusttlhces  6f  insects  without 
wings;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  those  which  arfe  condemned  continu- 
ally to  lead  reptile  lives,  from  such  as  only  wait  the  hsppy  moment  of  trans- 
mutation. For  this,  nothing  but  a long  and  intimstfe  dcquatntknfce  will  suffice  ; 
hut,  in  general,  all  animals  resembling  the  flea,  the  Itrtiste,  the  Itpider,  the  bug, 
the  ’wood-louse,  the  water-louse,  and  the  scorpion,  never  feicquire  wings,  but  ai« 
produced  from  the  egg  in  that  form  which  they  never  change  afterwards. 

If  we  consider  this  class  as  distinct  from  others,  we  shall  find  them  in  general 
longer  lived  than  the  rest,  and  often  continuirtg  their  term  beyond  one  season, 
which  is  the  ordinary  period  of  an  insect’s  existence. 

They  come  to  perfection  in  the  egg,  as  was  said  before  ; and  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  when  the  animal  is  interrupted  in  performing  the  offices  of  exclu- 
sion, the  young  ones  burst  the  shell  within  the  parent’s  body,  and  are  thus 


calltsl  a Nymph  ; and  when  the  inner 
skin  of  the  larva  is  converted  into  a 
membranous  or  leathery  covering,  which 
wraps  the  insect  closely  up  like  a 
mummy,  it  is  termed  Pupa,  from  its 
resemblance  to, an  infant  in  swaddling 
bands.  From  the  pupae  of  many  of 
the  butterflies  appearing  gilt  as  if  with 
gold,  the  Greeks  called  them  Chry- 
sutidei,  and  the  itbmans  Aurelia,  and 
hence  naturalists  frequently  call  a pupa, 
chrysalin,  even  when  it  is  not  gilt.  We 
shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  the  curious 
conilifances  resorted  to  for  protecting 
insects  in  this  helpless  state. 

Pehkbct  Insects. — After  a certain 
time,  the  insect  which  has  remained  in 
its  pupa-case,  like  a mass  bf  jelly  with- 
out shape,  is  gradually  preparing  for 
its  final  change,  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  a perfect  insect.  This  state  was 
called  by  Libnaeus,  Imago,  because  the 
insect,  having  thrown  off  its  mask,  be- 
comes 11  perfect  image  of  its  s^^cies. 
Of  some,  this  last  portion  of  their  ex- 
istence is  very  short,  others  live  through 
a year,  and  some  exist  for  longer  periods. 
They  feed  lightly,  and  never  increase  in 
sis*.  The  chief  object  of  all  is  to  per- 
petuate their  species,  after  which  the 

S eater  number  quickly  die.  It  is  in 
is  state  that  they  exercise  those  re- 
markable instincts  for  the  preservation 
of  their  race,  which  are  exhibited  in 
their  preparations  for  the  shelter  of  their 
eggs,  and  the  nourishment  of  their 
Urva.  The  foregoing  are  examples  of 
insects  ip  the  imago,  or  perfect  state. — 
IvsKCT  Akohitbctuke. 


(Pups,  or  Chrysalides.) 


r Insects  in  the  Imsgo,  or  oeifect  state.) 
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brought  forth  alire.'^  Thk  not  unfrequeiitly  happens  with  the  wood-louse,  and 
otliers  of  the  kind,  which  are  sometimes  seen  producing  eggs,  and  sometimes 
young  ones  perfectly  formed. 

'Phough  these  creatures  are  perfect  from  the  beginning,  yet  they  are  often, 
during  their  existence,  seen  to. change  their  skin:  this  is  a faculty  which  they 
' possess  in  common  with  many  of  the  higher  ranks  of  animals,  and  which 
answers  the  same  purposes.  However  tender  their  skins  may  seem  to  onr  feel, 
yet,  if  compared  to  the  animal’s  strength  and  size,  they  will  be  found  to  resemble 
a coat  of  mail,  or,  to  talk  more  closely,  the  shell  of  a lobster.  By  this  skin 
these  animals  are  defended  from  accidental  injuries,  and  particularly  from  the 
attacks  of  each  other.  Within  this  they  continue  to  grow,  till  their  bodies  be- 
come so  large  as  to  be  imprisoned  in  their  own  covering,  and  then  the  shell 
bursts,  but  is  quickly  replaced  by  a new  one. 

Lastly,  these  animals  are  endued  with  a degree  of  strength  for  their  size,  that 
at  first  might  exceed  credibility. — Had  man  an  equal  degree  of  strength,  bulk 
for  bulk,  with  a louse  or  flea,  the  history  of  Samson  would  be  no  longer  miracu- 
lous.—A flea  will  draw  a chain  a hundred  times  heavier  than  itself ; and  to  com- 
pensate lor  this  force,  will  eat  ten  times  its  own  size  of  provision  in  a single  day. 


CHAP.  III. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  ITS  VARIETIES 


The  animal  that  deserves  our  first  notice  in  this  principal  order  of  insects,*i8  the 
spider,  whose  manners  are  of  all 
others  the  most  subtle,  and  whose 
instincts  are  most  various. 

In  this  country,  where  all  the  in- 
se.  t tri;  es  are  kept  under  by  human 
assiduity,  the  spiders  are  but  small 
and  harmless.  We  are  acquainted 
with  tew  but  the  house-spider,  which 
weaves  its  web  in  neglected  rooms ; 
the  garden-spider,  that  spreads  its 
toils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  rests  in 
the  centre;  the  wandering  - spider, 
that  has  no  abode  like  the  rest;  and 
the  field-spider,  that  is  sometimes 
seen  mounting,  web  and  all,  into  the 
clouds.  ’Fliese  are  the  chief  of  our 
native  spiders ; which,  though  re- 
puted venomous,  are  eqtireljy  inof- 
fensive. But  they  form  a much  more 
terrible  tribe  in  Africa  and  America. 

In  those  regions,  where  all  the  insect 
species  acquire  their  greatest  growth, 
where  the  butterfly  is  seen  to  expand 
a wing  as  broad  as  our  sparrow,  and 
the  ant  to  build  a habitation  as  tall  as 

a man,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  spiders  are  seen  bearing  a propor 


(The  Garden  Spider.) 


• Mai.k  IxsBci's  Hatcubu  Fiitsr. — Na-  of  insects  invariably  appear  earlier  than  the 
turaiists  Itavu  observed  that  the  mule  broods  lemule  broods.  Frufessur  Kennie  notices, 
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tionabi  magnitude.  In  fact,  the  bottom  of  the  Martinico  ■pider's  body  is  as 
krge  as  a hen's  egg,  and  covered  all  over  with  hair.  Its  web  is  strong,  and  its 
bite  dangerous.  It  is  happy  for  us,  however,  that  we  are  placed  at  a distance 
from  these  formidable  creatures,  and  that  we  can  examine  their  history  without 
feeling  their  resentment.  , , 

Every  spider  has  two  divisions  in  its  body.  The  fore  part,  containing  the 
head  and  breast,  is  separated  from  the  hinder  part,  or  belly,  by  a very  slender 
thread,  through  which,  however,  there  is  communication  from  one  part  to  the 
otner.  The  fore  part  is  covered  with  a hard  shell,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which 
adhere  to  the  breast.  The  hinder  part  is  clothed  with  a supple  skin,  beset  all 
over  with  hair.  They  have  several  eyes  all  round  the  head,  brilliant  and  acute  ; 
these  are  sometimes  eight  in  numbe^  sometimes  but  six  ; two  behind,  two 
before,  and  the  rest  on  each  side.  Like  all  other  insects,  their  eyes  are  im- 
movable ; and  they  want  eyelids ; but  this  organ  is  fortified  with  a transparent, 
horny  substance,  which  at  once  secures  and  assists  their  vision.  As  the  animal 
procures  its  subsistence  by  the  most  watchful  attention,  so  large  a number  of 
eyes  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  earliest  information  of  the  capture  of  its  prey. 
They  have  two  pincers  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  rou^h,  with  strong  points, 
toothed  like  a saw,  and  terminating  in  claws  like  those  ot  a cat  A little  below 
the  point  of  the  claw  there  is  a small  hole,  through  which  the  animal  emits  a 
poison,  which,  though  harmless  to  us,  is  suflBciently  capable  of  instantly  d^ 
stroying  its  prey.  This  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  they  have  against  their 
enemies  ; they  can  open  or  extend  these  pincers  as  occasion  may  require  ; and 
when  they  are  undisturbed,  they  suffer  them  to  lie  one  upon  the  other,  never 
opening  them  but  when  there  is  a necessity  for  their  exertion.  They  have  all 
eight  legs,  jointed  like  those  of  lobsters,  and  similar  also  in  another  respect; 
for  if  a leg  be  torn  away,  or  a joint  cut  off,  a new  one  will  quickly  grow  in  its 
place,  and  the  animal  will  find  itself  fitted  for  combat  as  before.  At  the  end  of 
each  leg  there  are  three,  crooked,  movable  claws ; namely,  a small  one,  placed 
higher  up,  like  a cock’s  spur,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it  adheres  to  the 
threads  of  its  web.  There  are  two  others  larger,  which  meet  together  like  a 
lobster’s  claw,  by  which  they  can  catch  hold  of  the  smallest  depressions, 
walking  up  or  down  the  very  polished  surfaces,  on  which  they  can  find  ine- 
qualities that  are  imperceptible  to  our  grosser  sight. 

The  spider,  though  thus  formidably  equipped,  would  seldom  prove  successful 
in  the  capture,  were  it  not  equally  furnished  with  other  instruments  to  assist  its 
depredations.  As  it  lives  wholly  upon  flies,  and  is  without  wings  to  pursue 
them,  it  is  obvious  they  must  for  ever  escape  so  impotent  an  adversary  ; but  the 
spider  is  a most  experienced  hunter,  and  spreads  its  nets  to  catch  those  animals 
it  is  unable  to  pursue.  The  spider’s  web  is  generally  laid  in  those  places  where 
flies  are  most  apt  to  come  and  shelter;  in  the  corners  of  rooms,  round  the  edges 
of  windows,  and  in  the  open  air  among  the  branches  of  trees.  There  the  little 
animal  remains  for  days,  nay  weeks  together,  in  patient  expectation,  seldom 
changing  its  situation,  though  never  so  unsuccessful.  • i • i 

For  the  purposes  of  making  this  web,  nature  has  supplied  this  animal  with  a 
large  quantity  of  glutinous  matter  within  its  body,  and  five  dugs,  or  teats, 
for  spinning  it  into  thread."^  This  substance  is  contained  in  a little  bag^  and 
at  first  sigiit  it  resembles  soft  glue  ; but  when  examined  more  accurately,  it  will 
be  found  twisted  into  many  coils  of  an  agate  colour,  and  upon  breaking  it,  the 

that  upon  the  leaf  of  a poplar  tree,  of  three  hatching  could  not  depend  upon  any  atmo*. 
ejrgs  of  the  puss  moth,  {ceruravinuln,)  which  phetical  cause. — Nat.  Hist,  ov  Sblbornb. 
he  found,  two  were  hatched  about  a fortnight  • Thread  anu  Spinnbrbts  of  a Spidbh. 
before  the  other.  The  first  were  males,  and  — Leeuwenhoeck,  in  one  of  his  extraordinary 
the  last  a female ; thus  distinctly  proving,  microscopical  observations  on  a young  spider 
Jiat  eggs  from  which  females  are  produced  not  bigger  than  a grain  of  sand,  upon  enu- 
are  longer  of  hatching.  As  they  were  found  merating  the  threadlets  in  one  of  its  threes, 
on  the  same  leaf,  they  were  of  course  pre-  calculated  that  it  would  require  four  millions 
Burned  to  be  laid  by  the  same  parent ; at  the  of  them  to  be  as  thick  as  a hair  of  his  beard, 
same  time,  the  difl'erence  in  the  time  of  — Insect  Ahcuitkctuhe. 
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content*  may  be  easily  drawn  out  into  threads^  from  the  tenacity  of  the  sub- 
stance, not  from  those  threads  bein{; 
already  formed.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  machine  by  which  wire  is  spun,  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  animal  forms  the  threads  of  its 
little  net,  the  orihces  of  the  five  teats 
above  mentioned,  through  whieh  the 
thread  is  drawn,  contracting  or  dilating 
at  pleasure.  The  threads  which  we  see, 
and  appear  so  fine,  are,  notwithstand 
ing,  composed  ol  five  joined  together 
and  these  are  many  times  doubled  whe 
the  web  is  in  formation. 

When  a house-spider  proposes  to  h 
gin  a web,  it  first  makes  choice  of  so; 
commodious  spot,  where  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  plunder  and  security.  The 
animal  then  distils  one  little  drop  of  its 
glutinous  liquor  hicb  is  very  tenacious, 
and  then  creeping  up  the  wall,  and  join- 
in  g its  thread  as  it  proceeds,  it  darts  itse  if 


(Thread  and  of  a dpider.) 


in  i rery  surprising  manner,  as  I have  often  seen,  to  the  opposite  place,  where 
the  other  end  of  the  web  is  to  be  fastened.  The  first  thread  thus  formed,  drawn 
tight,  and  fixed  at  each  end,  the  spider  then  runs  upon  it  backward  and  forward, 
still  assiduously  employed  in  doubling  and  strengthening  it,  as  upon  its  force 
depends  the  strengtn  and  stability  of  the  whole.  The  acaflfolding  thus  completed, 
the  spider  riiakes  a number  of  threads  parallel  to  the  first,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  then  crosses  them  with  others ; the  clammy  substance  of  whibh  they  are 
formed  serving  to  bind  them,  when  newly  made,  to  each  other. 

The  insect  after  this  operation,  doubles  and  trebles  the  thread  that  borders  itM 
web,  by  opening  all  its  teats  at  once,  and  secures  the 
edges,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  the  work 
away.  The  edges  being  thus  fortified,  the  retreat  i* 
next  to  be  attended  to ; and  this  is  formed  like  a funnel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  web,  where  the  little  creature  lies 
concealed.  To  this  are  two  passages,  or  outlets,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below,  very  artfully  contrived,  to 
give  the  animal  an  opportunity  of  making  excursions  at 
ptoper  seasons,  of  prying  into  every  corner,  and  clean- 
irtg  those  parts  which  are  observed  to  be  clogged  or  in- 
cumbered. Still  attentive  to  its  web,  the  spider,  from 
time  to  time,  cleans  away  the  dust  that  gathers  round  it, 
which  might  otherwise  clog  and  incommode  it : for  this 
purpose,  it  gives  the  whole  a shake  with  its  paws  ; still, 
noweVer,  proportioning  the  blow  so  as  not  to  endanger 
the  fabric.  It  often  happens  also,  that  from  the  main 
vteb  there  arO  several  threads  extended  at  some  distance 
oh  every  side : these  are,  in  some  measure,  the  outworks 
of  the  fortification,  which,  whenever  touched  from  with- 
out, the  spider  prepares  for  attack  or  selfdefehre.  If 
the  insect  impinging  be  a fly,  it  springs  forward  with 
great  agility ; if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  assault  of  an 
enemy  stronger  than  itself,  it  keeps  Within  its  fortress, 
and  never  ventures  out  till  the  danger  be  over.  Another 
advanta(|e  which  the  spider  reaps  from  this  contrivance 


m 


(The  Spldw’i  Web.) 


of  a cell  or  retreat  behind  the  web  is,  (hat  it  serves 
creature  can  fea.st  upon  its  came  with  all  safety,  and 
■ ‘ it  h 


for  a place 
conceal  the 


where  the 
fragment* 


of  thMc  carcasses  which  it  has  picked,  without  exposing  to  public  view  (he 
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leait  trace  of  barbanty,  that  might  create  a suspicion  in  any  insects  that  their 
enemy  was  iiear.^  j 

It  often  happens,  liowever,  that  the  wind,  or  the  rustling  of  the  brandies,  or 
flie  approach  ol  some  large  animal,  destroys  in  a minute  the  labours  of  an  age. 
In  ti^  c^e,  the  spider  is  obliged  to  remain  a patient  spectator  of  the  universai 
nun  1 when  the  danger  is  passed  away,  it  sets  about  repairing  the  calamity. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  furnished  with  a large  store  of  the  glutinous  substance  of 
winch  the  web  is  made  ; and  with  this,  it  either  makes  a new  web,  or  patches 
up  the  old  one.  In  piieral,  however,  the  animal  is  much  fonder  of  mending 
than  making  as  it  is  furnished  originally  with  but  a certain  quantity  of  glutinous 
matter,  which  when  euhauated,  nothing  can  renew.  The  time  seldom  fails  to 
come,  when  their  reservoirs  are  entirely  dried  up,  and  the  poor  animal  is  left  to 
all  the  chances  of  irretrievable  necessity.  An  old  spider  is  thus  frequently  in- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremity ; its  web  is  destroyed,  and  it  wants  the  materials 
^ ^ animals  have  been  long  accustomed  to  a life 

of  shitting,  it  hunts  &bout  to  tind  out  the  web  of  another  spider,  younger  and 
wea^ker  than  itseli,  with  whom  it  ventures  a battle.  The  invader  generally  suc- 
ceeds ; the  young  one  is  driven  out  to  make  a new  web,  and  the  old  one  remains 
to  quiet  pos^ssion.  If,  however,  the  spider  is  unable  to  dispossess  any  other  of 
lU  web.  It  then  endeavours,  for  awhile,  to  subsist  upon  accidental  depredation ; 
but  in  two  or  three  months  it  inevitably  dies  of  hunger. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  that  the  spider  was  in  itself  both 

male  and  female  ; but  Lister  has  been 
able  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  and  to 
perceive  that  the  males  were  much  less 
in  size  than  the  females. 

The  female  generally  lays  from  nine 
hundred  to  a thousand  eggs  in  a seaison  ; 
they  are  of  a bluish  colour,  speckled 
with  black,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  a glutinous  substance,  not  un- 
like frog  spawn  water. 

When  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  spider  has  brought  forth  have  remained 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  dry  after  exclusion,  the  little 
animal  then  prepares  to  make  them  a bag,  where  the^ 
re  to  be  hatched  until  they  leave  the  shell.  For  thu 
purpose,  she  spins  a web  four  or  five  times  stronger 
than  that  made  for  catching  flies ; and,  besides,  lines 
it  within  side  by  a down,  which  she  plucks  from  hei 
own  breast.  This  bag,  when  completed,  is  as  thick 
as  paper,  is  smooth  within  side,  but  rougher  without. 

Within  this  they  deposit  their  eggs ; and  it  is  almost 
incredible  to  relate  the  concern  and  industry  which 
they  bestow  in  the  preservation  of  it.  They  stick  it 
by  means  of  their  glutinous  fluid  to  the  end  of  their 
body ; so  that  the  animal,  when  thus  loaded,  appears 
as  if  she  had  one  body  placed  behind  another.  If  this 
bag  be  separated  from  her  by  any  accident^  she  em 
ploys  all  her  assiduity  to  stick  it  again  in  its  former 
situation,  and  seldom  abandons  her  treasure  but  with 
her  life.  When  the  young  ones  are  eiicluded  frem 
their  shells,  within  the  bag,  they  remain  for  some  time 
in  their  confinement,  until  the  female,  instinctively 
knowing  their  maturity,  bites  open  their  prison,  and 
sets  them  free.  But  her  parental  care  does  not  ten. 
minate  with  their  exclusion ; she  receives  them  upon  her  back  'or  some  time, 

• Stiobh’s  Waa. — The>  annexed  cut  fllus-  of  spider  (mygale  svicularia).  It  was  disco, 
bates  the  fabric  constructed  by  some  species  vered  in  Uie  Wrazils^  in  tlie  hedges,  s 


(Niil*u  ou  a Bualk^ 
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until  they  have  strength  to  provide  for  themselves,  when  they  leave  her  never  to 
return,  and  each  begin  a separate  manufactory  of  its  own.*  The  young  ones 
begin  to  spin  when  they  can  scarcely  be  discerned  ; and  prepare  for  a life  of 
plunder  before  they  have  strength  to  overconie.  Indeed,  nature  seems  to  have 
formed  them  in  every  respect  for  a life  of  hostility.  No  other  insect  is  possessed 
of  such  various  powers  of  assault  and  defence ; and  they  are  able  to  destroy 
animals  ten  times  bigger  than  themselves.  Even  after  a severe  defeat,  they 
quickly  recover  of  their  wounds ; and  as  for  their  legs,  they  consider  the  loss  of 
them  as  but  a small  misfortune,  as  they  grow  again  very  speedily  to  their  fonner 
magnitude. 

'I'lius  there  is  no  insect  to  which  they  are  not  an  enemy ; but  what  is  more 
barbarous  still,  spiders  are  the  enemies  of  each  other.  Reaumur,  who  was  fond 
of  making  experiments  upon  insects,  tried  to  turn  the  labours  of  the  snider  to 
human  advantage,  and  actually  made  a pair  of  gloves  from  their  webs.  For  this 
purpose,  he  collected  a large  number  of  those  insects  together:  he  took  care  to 
nave  them  constantly  supplied  with  flies,  and  the  ends  of  young  feathers,  fresh 
picked  from  chickens  and  pigeons,  which  being  full  of  blood,  are  a diet  that 
spiders  are  particularly  fond  of.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  care,  he  was  soon 
convinced  that  it  was  impracticable  to  rear  them,  since  they  were  of  such  a 
malignant  nature,  that  they  could  never  be  brought  to  live  in  society;  but  in- 
stead of  their  usual  food,  chose  to  devour  each  other.f 


miles  from  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  road  to  the 
gold  mines  of  Tejuco.  The  structure  was 
tpimpet  shaped,  perfectly  circular,  and  three 
feet  in  length.  A cylindrical  gallery,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  traversed  this  truncated 
cone  from  end  to  end,  and  preserved  its  cen* 
tral  position  by  lateral  lines  of  attachment  in 
the  form  of  radii  converging  toward  the  cen- 
tral orifice  at  the  greater  end  of  the  web, 
which  was  10  inches  in  diameter. — J.  Mv^ 
HAY.  IN  Mao.  Nat.  Hist. 

J)r.  Walsh  describes  a species  of  spider  in 
Brazil,  whose  weh  extends,  as  thick  aud  tena- 
cious 08  a veil  of  gauze,  and  extending  like  a 
canojiy  from  tree  to  tree.  One  of  these  webs 
he  saw  covered  with  large  spiders,  with  yellow 
spatted  bodies,  and  snining  polished  legs, 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a small  crab  : they 
were  all  of  different  sizes  and  ages,  and  the 
colony  consists  of  above  one  hundred  insects, 
young  and  old,  who  all  seemed  to  live  tog;e- 
ther  in  peace  and  gpod  will. 

• N|»us  ON  A Rush. — The  annexed  cut 
represen  Is  a nidus  or  nest  attached  to  a rush  ; 
the  nest  in  the  figure  being  half  its  natural 
size.  1 discovered  it  whilst  botanizing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  and  so  closely  does 
it  resemble  a flower,  that  I mistook  it  for  one, 
even  alter  it  was  in  my  hand.  It  is  perfectly 
white,  and  of  manufacture  the  most  finished. 
The  lower  eYid  is  quite  flat,  with  edges  as 
sharp  in  proportion  os  those  of  the  crown  of- 
a hat,  which  I consider  a great  peculiarity, 
as  1 cannot  recollect  any  insect  manufacture 
of  a web-like  material,  whether  nidus  of 
spider,  or  cocoon  of  caterpillar,  except  such  as 
are  round  or  oval,  and  certainly  none  with 
sharp  edges  such  as  I describe.  As  I found 
two  of  them,  1 cut  one  open,  and  found  about 
a dosen  eggs  sticking  to  the  base  at  a,  but 


not  occupying  one-tenth  of  the  interior.— 
Mao.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  6. 

De  Geer  has  given,  in  detail,  an  account  of 
some  similar  ones  that  he  met  with  both  in 
Hollaud^and  Sweden.  The  first  he  observed 
were  suspended  in  a hay  chaipher,  anil  he 
noticed  others  afterirards  in  sithdar  jilaces. 
He  describes  them 'as  catnposed  oPSilk  of  a 
dirty  white,  in  forny'of  little  oval  hags, 
suspended  by  a slender  hut  strong  thread. 
They  were  nearly  of  the  sha^ie  of  hens’  eggs, 
and  were  so  thin  that  the  eggs  they  contained 
might  be  seen  through  them.,  When  the 
eggs  hatched,  they  jirodiiced  a spider,  which 
he  names  aranea  tubercuUta.  He  afterwards 
found,  suspended  to  stalks  of  grass,  &c.  other 
nests,  more  nearly  resembling  those  figured 
above,  which  he  describes  as  of  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  of  the  shape  of  a bottle,  with  the 
bottom  flat,  containing  about  a dozen  eggs, 
which  also  produced  spiders.  Most  jirohably, 
the  nidus  described  contained  the  eggs  of  some 
spider  frequenting  the  water. — Ibid.  No.  9. 

f Sii.K  VROM  Spidbrs. — At  the  last  anni- 
versary of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the«8ilver  isis 
medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Rolt  for 
obtaining  silk  from  the  garden  spider.  We 
find  the  details  in  the  volume  of  the  society’s 
transactions  lately  published. 

“ The  subject  of  Mr.  Rolt’s  experiments 
has  bfeen  the  garden  spider  (aranea  diadema), 
the  webs  of  which,  in  autumn,  are  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  surface  of  shrubs  and  in  other 
similar  situations.  On  allowing  one  of  these 
animals  to  crawl  over  his  hand,  he  found  that 
it  drew  a thread  with  it  wherever  it  went : he 
likewise,  without  any  difficulty,  wound  some 
of  this  thread  over  his  hand,  finding  that  the 
spider  continued  spinning  while  the  thread 
was  winding  up.  .j 
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Of  tins  animal  there  are  several  kinds,  slightly  differing  from  each  other, 

either  in  habits  or  conformation.*  The 
water-spider  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  number.  This  insect  resembles  the 
common  spider  in  its  appearance,  ex- 
cept that  its  hinder  part  is  made  rather 
in  the  shape  of  a nine-pin  than  a ball. 
They  differ  in  being  able  to  live  as  well 
by  land  as  water;  and  in  being  capable 
of  spinning  as  well  in  one  element  as  the 
other.  Their  appearance  under  water  is 
very  remarkable;  for  though  they  in- 
habit the  bottom,  yet  they  are  never 
touched  by  the  element  in  which  they  re- 
side, but  are  inclosed  in  a bubble  of  air 
(The  Great  American  Spider.)  that,  like  a box,  surrounds  them  on 

every  side.  This  bubble  has  the  bright 
appearance,  at  the  bottom,  of  quicksilver;  and  within  this,  they  perform  their 
several  functions  of  eating,  spinning,  and  sleeping,  without  its  ever  bursting  or 
in  the  least  distuibing  their  operations : sometimes,  the  bubble  is  seen  divided 
into  three  distinct  apartments;  and  in  the  spring,  the  male  enters  one  of  those 


“ On  this  hint,  he  connected  a small  reel 
with  the  steam-engine  of  the  factory  in  which 
ho  is  occupied,  and  putting  it  in  motion,  at 
the  rate  of  150  feet  per  minute,  found  that 
the  spider  would  thus  continue  to  afford  an 
nnbroken  thread  during  from  three  to  five 
minutes.  The  specimen  of  this  silk,  which 
accompanies  Mr.  Rolfs  communication,  was 
wound  off  from  twenty-four  spiders  in  about 
two  hours.  Mr.  R.  estimates  its  length  at 
18,000  feet : its  colour  is  white,  and  its  lustre 
is  brilliant,  and  completely  metallic,  owing, 
probably,  to  its  great  opacity.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  by  him  to  combine  two  or 
more  filaments  into  one  by  winding,  nor,  of 
course,  to  form  it  into  thread  by  throwing. 

“ The  thread  of  the  garden  spider  is  so 
much  finer  than  that  of  the  silk-worm,  that 
the  united  strength  of  five  of  the  former  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Rolt,  equal  only  to  one  of 
the  latter ; and,  assuming  that  the  weight  is 
in  proportion  to  the  strength,  and  that  a 
spider  will  yield  twice  a year  a thread  750 
feet  long,  while  that  produced  by  a single 
silk-worm  is  1,900  feet,  it  follows  that  the 
produce  of  one  silk-worm  is  equal  to  that  of 
6'3  spiders.  Now,  as  on  an  average  it  takes 
about  3,500  silk-worms  to  produce  a pound 
of  silk,  it  would  take  about  22,000  spiders  to 
produce  an  equal  quantity.  Besides,  spiders 
are  not  so  easily  confined  as  silk-worms,  and 
whenever  two  come  in  contact,  a battle  en- 
sues, which  ends  in  the  destruction  of  the 
weaker  one.  Spiders  kept  for  silk  must, 
therefore,  be  each  in  separate  dens  or  cells  ; 
and  the  apparatus  contrived  by  Mr.  Rolt  for 
this  purpose,  although  very  ingenious  and 
well  adapted  to  carry  on  a course  of  experi- 
ments with  a hundred  or  two,  would  mani- 
fest^ be  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  purpose 


of  commercial  utility.  Mr.  Rolt  has,  how- 
ever, made  some  interesting  additions  to  the 
histoiT  of  the  garden  spider,  and  has  obtained 
the  silk  in  its  natural  state,  exhibiting  all  its 
peculiar  lustre ; his  method,  likewise,  of 
winding  the  silk  directly  from  the  animal  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  efiectual  and  inire- 
nious.’» 

It  should  be  added  that  **  the  society  are 
of  opinion  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
employ  spider’s  silk,  beautiful  as  it  is,  in  any 
profitable  manufacture;  but  have  thought 
proper  to  confer  a reward  on  this  gentleman 
for  his  communication,  as  forming  an  inte- 
resting addition  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
spider.” 

• Huntinq  Spiders.— There  is  a tribe  of 
hunting  spiders,  that  leap  like  tigers  on  their 
prey ; and,  what  is  more  extraonlinary,  liave 
the  faculty  of  doing  so  sideways.  One  of 
these  jumped  two  twt  on  an  humble  liee. 
They  approach  the  object  of  their  inleiuled 
attack  with  the  noiseless  and  imperceptible 
motion  of  the  shadow  of  a sun-dial.  H'  the 
fly  move,  the  spider  moves  also,  backwards, 
forwards, or  sideways;  and  that  with  so  much 
precision  as  to  time  and  distance,  that  the 
two  insects  appear  as  if  bound  together  by 
some  invisible  chain,  or  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit.  If  the  fly  take  wing  and  pitch  behind 
the  spider,  the  heail  of  the  latter  is  turned 
round  to  meet  it  so  quickly,  that  the  human 
eye  is  deceived,  and  the  spider  appears  to  Ihj 
motionless.  W hen  all  these  inanoBuvres  bring 
the  fly  within  its  spring,  the  leap  is  made 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  the  prey  struck 
down  like  lightning.  The  redeeming  trait  in 
these  cruel  creatures  is  their  afiectiou  for  their 
young. — Family  LanaARY. 
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to  impregnate  t.ie  female,  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  while  the  bubble  in 
which  he  was  contained  unites  with  the  other,  like  two  drops  of  water,  when  ap- 

{)rnached  to  each  other.  They  spin  their  webs  as  well  in  the  water  as  upon 
<ind ; and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  make  their  food  of  the  small  insects  of 
«ither  element 


CHAP.  rv. 

THE  FLEA. 


The  history  of  those  animals  with  which  we  are  the  best  acquainted,  are  the 

first  objects  of  our  chiefest  curiosity.  There  are 
few  but  are  well  informed  of  the  agility  and  the 
blood-thirsty  disposition  of  the  flea  ; of  the 
caution  with  which  it  comes  to  the  attack ; atid 
the  readiness  with  which  it  avoids  the  pursuit. 
This  insect,  which  is  not  only  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  but  of  the  dog,  cat,  and  several 
other  animals,  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  but  bites  with  greater  severity  in  some 
countries  than  in  others.  Its  numbers  in  Italy 
and  France  are  much  greater  than  in  England  , 
and  yet  its  bite  is  much  more  troublesome  here 
tlian  1 have  found  it  in  any  other  place.  It 
would  seem  that  its  force  increased  with  the  coldness  of  the  climate  ; and 
though  less  prolific,  that  it  became  more  predaceous. 

If  the  flea  be  examined  with  a microscope,  it  will  be  observed  to  have  a small 
head,  large  eyes,  and  a roundish  body.  It  has  two  feelers,  or  horns,  which  are 
short,  and  composed  of  four  joints ; and  between  'these  lies  its  trunk,  which  it 
buries  in  the  skin,  and  through  which  it  sucks  the  blood  in  large  quantities. 
The  body  appears  to  be  all  over  curiously  adorned  with  a suit  of  polished  sable 
armour,  neatly  jointed,  and  beset  with  multitudes  of  sharp  pins,  almost  like  the 
quills  of  a porcupine.  It  has  six  legs,  the  joints  of  which  are  so  adapted,  that  it 
can,  as  it  were,  fold  them  up  one  within  another;  and  when  it  leaps,  they  all 
spring  out  at  once,  whereby  its  whole  strength  is  exerted,  and  the  body  raised 
above  two  hundred  times  its  own  diameter.'^ 


* Muscui.xr  Stkenoth  op  Inskctb. — 
The  mascular  power  of  insects,  as  Baron 
Haller  remarks,  appears  to  excel  in  proportion 
to  their  (liminutiveness.  Of  this  we  have  a 
remarkable  example  in  the  common  flea, 
which  can  draw  seventy  or  eighty  times  its 
own  weight.  The  muscular  strength  of  this 
agile  creature  enables  it  not  only  to  resist  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  our  en- 
deavours to  crush  it,  but  to  take  leaps  to  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  times  its  own  length ; 
which  will  appear  more  surprising  when  wo 
consider  that  a man,  to  equal  the  agility -of  a 
flea,  should  be  able  to  leap  between  three  and 
four  hundred  yards.  The  flea,  however,  is 
excelled  in  leaping  by  the  cuckoo-spit  frog- 
hopper  (Jettigonia  rpumaria,  Olivier),  which 


will  sometimes  leap  two  or  three  yards,  that 
is,  more  than  2.0U  times  its  own  length ; as 
if  (to  continue  the  comparison)  a man  of  ordi- 
nary stature  should  vault  through  the  air  to 
the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile.  The 
minute  olmervation  by  which  such  unexpected 
facts  are  discovered  has  in  all  ages  been  a 
fertile  source  of  ridicule  for  the  wits,  from  the 
time  when  Aristophanes  in  his  Clouds  intro- 
duced Socrates  measuring  the  leap  of  a flea, 
up  to  Peter  Pindar’s  lampoon  on  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  the  emperor-butterfly.  To  all 
such  flippant  wit  we  have  merely  to  retort  the 
question  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Pluche,  “ if  the 
Deity  thought  insects  worthy  of  his  divine 
skill  in  forming  them,  ought  we  to  consider 
them  beneath  « Ziotice  ?” 
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riie  young  fleas  are  at  first  a sort  of  nits  or  eggs,  which  are  round  and 
Miiooth;  and  from  these  proceed  white  worms,  of  a shining  pearl  colour:  in  a 
nirtnight  s time  they  come  to  a tolerable  size,  and  are  very  lively  and  active ; 
but  it  they  are  touched  at  this  time,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  a ball : soon  after 
this  they  begin  to  creep,  like  silk-worms  that  have  no  legs;  and  then  they  seek 
a place  to  he  hid  in,  where  they  spin  a silken  thread  from /their  mouth,  and  with 
this^  ttiey  inclose  themselves  in  a small  round  bag  or  case,  as  white  within  as 
\vnting-paprr,  but  dirty  without : in  this  they  continue  for  a fortnight  longer  ; 
after  which  they  burst  (rom  their  confinement  perfectly  formed,  and  armed  with 
powers  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  emperor. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  LOUSE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  antipathies  of  mankind  are  various ; some  considering  the  toad,  some  the 

serpent,  some  the  spider,  and  some  the  beetle,  with  a 
strong  degree  of  detestation : but  while  all  wonder  at 
the  strangeness  of  each  other’s  aversions,  they  all  seem 
to  unite  in  their  dislike  to  the  Ipuse,  and  regard  it  as 
their  natural  and  most  nauseous  enemy.  Indeed,  it 
seems  the  enemy  of  man  in  the  most  odious  degree  ; 
for  wherever  wretchedness,  disease,  or  hunger  seize 
upon  him,  the  louse  seldom  fails  to  add  itself  to  the 
tribe,  and  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bis  calamities. 

In  examining  the  human  louse  with  the  microscope, 
its  external  deformity  first  strikes  us  with  disgust:  the 
shape  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  somewhat  oblong, 
that  of  the  hind  part  somewhat  round : the  skin  is  hard, 
and  being  stretched,  transparent,  with  here  and  there  several  bristly  hairs:  in 
the  fore  part  is  a proboscis  or  sucker,  which  is  seldom  visible  : on  each  side  ot 
the  head  are  antennm,  or  horns,  each  divided  into  five  joints,  covered  with  bristly 
hair  ; and  several  white  vessels  are  seen  through  these  horns:  behind  these  are 
the  eyes,  which  seem  to  want  those  divisions  observable  in  other  insects,  and 
appear  encompassed  with  some  few  hairs:  the  neck  is  very  short,  and  the  breast 
js  divided  into  three  parts  ; on  each  side  of  which  are  placed  six  legs,  cpnsist- 
ing  of  six  joints,  covered  also  with  bristly  hairs:  the  ends  of  the  legs  are  armed 
will:  two  smaller  and  larger  ruddy  claws,  serving  those  insects  as  a finger  and 
thumb,  by  which  they  catch  hold  of  such  objects  as  they  approach : the  end  of 
tli^  body  terminates  in  a cloven  tail,  while  the  sides  are  all  over  hairy;  the  whole 
resembling  clear  parchment,  and,  when  roughly  pressed,  cracking  with  a noise. 

When  we  take  a closer  view,  its  white  veins,  and  other  internal  parts  appear; 
as  likew  ise  a most  wonderful  motion  in  its  intestines,  from  the  transparency  of  its 
external  covering.  When  the  louse  feeds,  the  blood  is  seen  to  rush,  like  a tor- 
rent, into  the  stomach : and  its  greediness  is  so  great,  that  the  excrements  con- 
tained in  the  intestines  are  ejected  at  the  same  time,  to  make  room  for  this  new 
supply. 

'I  he  louse  has  neither  beak,  teeth,  nor  any  kind  of  mouth,  as  Dr.  Hooke  de- 
scribed it;  for  the  entrance  into  the  gullet  is  absolutely  closed.  In  the  place  of 
all  these,  it  has  a proboscis  or  trunk;  or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  called,  a 

Kn’nied  hollow  sucker,  with  which  it  pierces  tlu  skin,  and  sucks  the  linman 
ood  taking  that  for  foei  only.  'lai*  tflf  niih  i lodyevi  cartly  in  the  breast 
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niul  back  ; but  the  greatest  portion  of  it  is  in  the  abdomen.  When  swollen  with 
blood,  it  appears  of  a dark  brown  colour,  which  is  visible  through  the  skin ; and 
is  either  a faint  red,  or  a full  or  bright  brown,  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  more  or  less  changed.  When  it  is  empty,  it  is  colourless  ; but  when  filled, 
it  is  plainly  discernible,  and  its  motion  seems  very  extraordinary.  It  then  ap- 
pears working  with  very  strong  agitations,  and  somewhat  resembles  an  animal 
within  an  animal.  Superficial  observers  are  apt  to  take  this  for  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart;  but  if  the  animal  be  observed  when  it  is  sucking,  it  will  then  be  found 
that  the  food  takes  a direct  passage  from  the  trunk  to  the  stomach,  where  the 
remainder  of  the  old  aliment  will  be  seen  mixing  with  the  new,  and  agitated  up 
and  down  on  every  side. 

If  this  animal  be  kept  from  food  two  or  three  days,  and  then  placed  iipon  the 
back  of  the  hand,  or  any  soft  part  of  the  body,  it  will  immediately  seek  fur  food ; 
which  it  will  the  more  readily  find,  if  the  hand  be  rubbed  till  it  grows  red.  The 
animal  then  turns  its  head,  which  lies  between  the  two  fore  legs,  to  the  skin,  and 
diligently  searches  for  some  pore:  when  found,  it  fixes  the  trunk  therein  ; and 
soon  the  microscope  discovers  the  blood  ascending  through  the  head,  in  a very 
rapid,  and  even  frightful  stream.  The  louse  has  at  that  time  sufficient  appetite 
to  feed  in  any  posture  ; it  is  then  seen  sucking  with  its  head  downward,  and  its 
tail  elevated.  If,  during  this  operation,  the  skin  be  drawn  tight,  the  trunk  is 
bound  fast,  and  the  animal  is  incapable  of  disengaging  itself ; but  it  more  fre- 
quently suffers  from  its  gluttony,  since  it  gorges  to  such  a degree,  that  it  is 
crushed  to  pieces  by  the  slightest  impression. 

riiere  is  scarce  any  animal  that  multiplies  so  fast  as  this  unwelcome  intnider. 
It  has  been  pleasantly  said,  that  a louse  becomes  a grandfather  iu  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours:  tnis  fact  cannot  be  ascertained  ; but  nothing  is  more  true 
than,  that  the  moment  the  nit,  which  is  no  other  than  the  egg  of  the  louse,  gets 
rid  of  its  superfluous  moisture,  and  throws  off  its  shell,  it  then  begins  to  breed  in 
its  turn.  Nothing  so  much  prevents  the  increase  of  this  nauseous  animal,  as  cold 
and  want  of  humidity;  the  nits  must  be  laid  in  a place  tliat  is  warm,  and  mode- 
rately moist,  to  produce  any  thing.  This  is  the  reason  that  many  nits  laid  on 
flic  hairs  in  the  night-time,  are  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  the  succeeding  day  ; 
and  so  stick  for  several  months,  till  they  at  last  come  to  lose  even  their  exter- 
nal form. 

'Phe  louse  is  found  upon  every  part  of  the  human  body ; but  particularly  in 
the  heads  of  children.  Those  found  upon  the  miners  in  Sweden,  are  said,  by 
J.iinnE£U8,  to  be  very  large  ; and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  head  and  the  body- 
louse  differ  in  no  respect  from  each  other.  The  pthiriasis,  or  lousy  disease, 
tliongh  very  little  known  at  present,  was  frequent  enough  among  the  ancients : 
Herod,  .■\ntiochus,  Epiphanes,  Aleman  the  poet,  Pherecydes,  Oassander,  Cal- 
listhenes  and  Sylla,  all  died  of  this  disorder.  1’he  use  of  mercury,  which  was 
unknown  among  the  ancients,  may  probably  have  banished  it  from  among  the 
moderns  ; for  certain  it  is,  that  those  animals  seldom  attack  any  in  our  climate, 
but  such  as  from  sloth  or  famine  invite  their  company. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  human  louse,  which,  from  its  connexion  with  man- 
kind, deserves  first  notice  : but  it  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  various  tribes 
that  go  under  this  name,  and  swarm  upon  every  part  of  nature.  There  is  scarce 
an  animal,  and  scarce  even  a vegetable,  that  does  not  sniier  under  its  own  pecu- 
liar louse.  The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  hog,  and  the  elephant,  are  all  teased  by 
them  ; the  whale,  the  shark,  the  salmon,  and  the  lobster,  are  not  without  their 
company  ; w liile  every  hot-house,  and  every  garden,  is  infested  with  some  pe- 
culiarly destructive.  Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  he  once  found  a vegetable-louse 
upon  some  plants  newly  arrived  from  America  ; and  willing  to  trace  the  little 
animal  through  its  various  stages,  he  brought  it  with  him  from  London  to 
Leyden  ; where  he  carefully  preserved  it  during  the  winter,  until  it  bred  in  the 
spring:  but  the  louse  it  seems  did  not  treat  him  with  all  the  gratitude  he  ex- 
pected ; for  it  became  the  parent  of  so  numerous  a progmiy,  that  it  soon  over- 
run all  the  physic-garden  of  that  beautiful  city  ; and  leaves,  to  this  day,  many  a 
gardener  to  curse  the  Swede’s  too  indulgent  curiosity. 
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CHAP.  VI." 

THE  BUG  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

• 

The  bug  is  another  of  those  nauseous  insects  that  intrude  upon  the  retreats  of 

mankind  ; and  often  banishes  that  sleep,  which 
even  sorrow  and  anxiety  permitted  to  approach. 
This,  to  many  men,  is,  of  all  other  insects,  the 
most  troublesome  and  obnoxious.  The  night  is 
usually  the  season  when  the  wretched  have  rest 
from  their  labour;  but  this  seems' the  only  sea- 
son when  the  bug  issues  from  its  retreats,  to 
make  its  depredations.  By  day  it  lurks,  like  a 
robber,  in  the  most  secret  parts  of  the  bed ; takes 
the  advantage  of  every  chink  and  cranny,  to 
make  a secure  lodgment;  and  contrives  its  habi- 
tation with  so  much  art,  that  scarce  any  industry 
can  discover  its  retreat.  It  seems  to  avoid  the 
light  with  great  cunning ; and  even  if  candles  be 
kept  burning,  this  formidable  insect  will  not  issue  from  its  hiding-place.  But 
when  darkness  promises  seciirity,  it  then  issues  from  every  corner  of  the  bed, 
drops  from  the  tester,  crawls  from  behind  the  arras,  and  travels  with  great  assi- 
duity to  the  unhappy  patient,  who  vainly  wishes  for  rest  and  refreshment.  It  is 
generally  vain  to  destroy  one  only,  as  there  are  hundreds  more  to  revenge  their 
companion’s  fate ; so  that  the  person  who  thus  is  subject  to  be  bitten,  remains 
the  whole  night  like  a sentinel  upon  duty,  rather  watching  the  approach  of  fresh 
invaders,  than  inviting  the  pleasing  approaches  of  sleep. 

Nor  are  these  insects  less  disagreeable  from  their  nauseous  stench,  than  their 
unceasing  appetites.  When  they  begin  to  crawl,  the  whole  bed  is  infected  with 
the  smell ; but  if  they  are  accidentally  killed,  then  it  is  insupportable. 

These  are  a part  of  the  inconveniences  that  result  from  the  persecution  of 
these  odious  insects : but  happily  for  Great  Britain,  they  multiply  less  in  these 
Lslands  than  in  any  part  of  the  continent.’^  In  France  and  Italy  the  beds,  parti- 
cularly in  their  inns,  swarm  with  them ; and  every  piec«  of  furniture  seems  to 
afford  them  a retreat.  They  grow  larger  also  with  them  than  with  us,  and  bite 
with  more  cruel  appetite. 

The  male  and  female  of  these  animals  are  plainly  distinguishable  from  each 
other  ; and  the  parte  of  generation  are  obvious  enough.  Tliey  are  often  found 
coupling  tail  to  tail;  and  in  this  state  are  very  easily  destroyed.  The  female 
has  an  ovary  filled  with  eggs,  joined  together  like  a bunch  of  grapes;  each  egg 
being  oblong,  almost  cylindrical,  inclining  to  white,  and  pretty  transparent.  In 
about  two  days  after  impregnation  by  the  male,  she  deposits  her  eggs,  to  the 
number  of  about  a hundred  and  fifty,  in  some  convenient  place  where  they  are 
like  to  receive  no  disturbance.  There  they  continue  for  some  months  ; during 
which  time,  neither  cold  nor  heat,  neither  moisture  nor  fumigation,  can  in  the 
least  retard  their  exclusion  ; but  they  come  forth  active,  and  ready  for  mischief. 
It  is  this  hardiness  in  the  shell  that  seems  to  continue  the  breed  ; as  the  old  ones 
die  every  winter,  or  are  easily  destroyed  by  any  fumigation  that  is  used  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  eggs  seem  incapable  of  destruction  ; even  those  men  who 
make  a livelihood  by  killing  those  nauseous  insects,  though  they  can  answer  for 


(The  Bug.) 


* Bku  Bug. — The  common  bed  bug  is 
Bup;)ONed  to  have  been  iirst  introduced  to  this 
country  in  the  fir  timber  that  was  brought 
oVer  to  rebuild  London  after  it  hud  suffered 
by  the  great  fire ; for,  says  Biugley,  it  is 


generally  said  that  bugs  were  not  known  in 
England  before  that  time,  and  many  of  them 
were  found  almost  immediately  afterwards  iw. 
the  new-built  houses. — Eo. 
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tlie  parent,  can  never  be  sure  of  the  egg.  For  this  reason  they  usually  pay 
those  houses  to  which  they  are  called  a second  or  a third  visit,  and  at  last  exter- 
minate them  by  perseverance.  , , i*  -j  l 

The  manner  of  destroying  them  seems  rather  the  effects  of  assiduity  than  an- 
tidote ; for  the  men  called  in  upon  this  occasion,  take  every  part  of  the  furniture 
asunder,  brush  every  part  of  it  with  great  awiduit^,  anoint  it'  with  a liquid, 
which  1 take  to  be  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  having  performed  this 
operation  twice  or  thrice,  the  vermin  are  most  usually  destroyed. 

Cleanliness,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  remove  thwe  nauseous 
insects ; and  wherever  that  is  wanting,  their  increase  seems  but  a just  punish- 
ment. Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  found  in  such  numbers  among  old  furniture, 
and  neglected  chambers,  exposed  to  the  south,  that,  wanting  other  sustenance, 
they  devour  each  other.  They  are  also  enemies  to  other  vermin,  and  destroy 
fleas  very  effectually ; so  that  we  seldom  have  the  double  persecution  of  dif- 
ferent vermin  in  the  same  bed.  Of  the  bug  kind  Linnaeus  reckons  up  forty  .♦ 


..  — — ... 

CHAP.  VII. 

THE  WOOD-LOUSE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES 


The  common  wood-louse  is  seldom  above  half  an  inch  long,  and  a quarter  of  an 
inch  broad,  llie  colour  is  of  a livid  black,  especially  when  found  about  dung- 
hills, and  on  the  ground ; but  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  under  tiles,  and  m 
drier  places,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  an  ass.  It  has  fourteen  feet,  seven 
on  each  side ; and  they  have  only  one  joint  each,  which  is  scarcely  perceivable. 
It  has  two  short  feelers,  and  the  body  is  of  an  oval  shape.  When  it  is  touched, 
it  rolls  itself  up  into  a sort  of  a ball  ; and  the  sides,  near  the  feet,  are  dentated, 
like  a saw.  It  is  often  found  among  rotten  timber,  and  on  decayed  trees : in 
winter  it  lies  hid  in  the  crevices  of  walls  and  all  sorts  of  buildings.  The  male  is 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  female,  being  less,  and  more  slender.  The  eggs 
they  lay  are  white  and  shining,  like  seed  pearls,  and  are  very  numerous : how- 
ever, more  properly  speaking,  although,  when  excluded,  the  young  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  egg,  yet  they  are  alive,  and,  without  throwing  off  any  shell, 
stir  and  move  about  >vith  great  vivacity ; so  that  this  animal  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  viviparous.  The  little  worms  at  first  seem  scarce  able  to  stir;  but 
they  soon  feed,  and  become  very  brisk.  These  animals  are  of  great  use  in 


• The  Harvest  Bua. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  teasing  little  animals  in  nature.  Though 
bred  and  intended,  like  its  congener,  the  red 
spider,  to  live  on  vegetables,  as  currents,  rasp- 
berries, and  French  beaus,  yet  it  will  desert 
these,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  to  live 
on  and  annoy  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
portion  of  the  human  race.  These  insects 
are  so  minute,  that  they  are  only  visible  to  the 
keenest  eyes,  and  then  only  when  placed  on 
any  very  smooth  white  surface ; in  course, 
they  are  only  known  by  their  effects.  Ladies 
and  children  are  the  first  to  complain  of  their 
attacks ; and  chiefly  where  any  part  of  the 
dress  fits  closely  to  the  skin.  There  they  seat 
themselves  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines, 


and  lay  such  firm  hold  with  their  feet  and 
jaws,  that  they  cannot  be  displaced  by  rub- 
bing, nor  by  washing,  unless  a powerful  spirit 
or  acid  be  used.  A microscope  readily  detects 
them;  and,  by  its  assistance,  they  may  be 
dislodged  with  the  point  of  a muslin  neMlle, 
and,  if  placed  on  writing-paper,  will  be  seen 
to  have  eight  legs,  two  tentocula  or  feelers, 
and  an  abdomen  something  egg-shaped ; 
colour  livid  red ; and  in  size  no  bigger  than 
the  point  of  a small  needle.  They  lacerate 
the  epidermis  in  some  way  or  other,  as  a 
small  hole  is  observable  where  they  have  been 
seated  ; and  cause  extreme  itching  and  con- 
siderable inflammation  of  the  part. — Maoa- 
ziNE  Nat.  Hist. 
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medicine,  being  impregnated  with  a saline  quality,  which  is  diuretic  and  stinui- 
latmg.  Ol  this  insect  Linnmus  makes  three  speoies.’^ 


CHAP.  VIll. 


THE  SCORPION  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


There  is  scarce  an  insect  without  wings  that  is  not  obnoxious  to  man  : (he 

smallest  have  the  power  of  annoying  him,  either 
by  biting  or  stinging  him ; and  though  each  is 
in  itself  contemptible,  they  become  formidable 
from  their  numbers.  But  of  all  this  class,  there 
is  none  so  terrible  as  the  scorpion,  whose  shape 
is  hideous,  whose  size  among  the  insect  tribe  is 
enormous,  and  whose  sting  is  generally  fatal. 
Happy  for  England,  the  scorpion  is  entirely  a 
(The  Scorpion.)  stranger  among  us  ! Jn  several  parts  of  the 

continent  of  Europe  it  is  but  too  well  known, 
though  It  seldom  grows  above  four  inches  long  ; but  in  the  warm  tropical  cli- 
mates, it  is  seen  a foot  in  length,  and  in  every  respect  as  large  as  a lobster. 

^ The  scorpion  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  insect  tribe,  and  not  less  terrible  from 
its  size  than  its  malignity  It  resembles  a lobster  somewhat  in  shape,  but  is  in- 
finitely more  hideous.  There  have  been  enumerated  nine  different  kinds  of  this 


• Death  Watches. — These  little  crea- 
tures, whose  portentous  click  once  made  stout 
hearts  quail,  and  still  inflicts  no  small  terror 
on  many  an  ancient  dame,  even  in  these  days 
of  enlightenment,  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Carpenter ; — This  singular  noise  proceeds 
from  two  different  insects.  One  of  these,  the 
antkbium  tessellitum,  is  coleopterous,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  latter  end  of 
spring  it  commences  its  noise,  which  may  be 
considered  analogous  to  the  call  of  birds. 
This  is  caused  by  beating  on  hard  substances, 
with  the  shield  or  fore-part  of  its  head.  The 
general  number  of  successive  distinct  strokes 
IS  from  seven  to  nine,  or  eleven.  These  are 
given  in  pretty  quick  succession,  and  are  re- 
{leated  at  uncertain  intervals.  In  old  houses, 
where  the  insects  are  numerous,  they  may  be 
heard,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  almost  every 
hour  in  the  day.  In  beating,  the  insect  raises 
itself  upon  its  hinder  legs,  and,  with  the  burly 
somewhat  inclined,  beats  its  head,  with  great 
force  and  agility,  against  the  place  on  which 
it  stands.  This  insect,  which  is  the  real 
death-watch  of  the  vulgar,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  a minuter  insect,  nut  much  un- 
like a louse, which  makes  sticking  noise  like 
8 watch  ; but,  instead  of  beating  at  intervals, 
it  continues  its  noise  for  a considerable  length 


of  time  without  intermission.  This  latter  in- 
sect, the  tirmes  pulsatdrium  (Linnams),  be- 
longs to  a very  different  tribe  (neurdptera). 
It  IS  usually  found  in  old  woorl,  decayed  fur- 
niture, museums,  and  neglecterl  books.'  The 
female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  exceedingly 
small,  in  dry,  dusty  places,  where  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with  least  disturbance.  They 
are  generally  hatched  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  a little  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  weather.  Atter  leaving  the  eggs,  the  in- 
sects are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  discerned 
without  the  use  of  a glass.  They  remain  in 
this  larva  state  about  two  months,  somewhat 
resembling  in  appearance  the  mites  in  cheese ; 
after  which  they  undergo  their  change  into 
the  perfect  insect  They  feed  on  dead  flies 
and  other  insects  ; and  often,  from  their 
numbers  and  voracity^  very  much  deface  cabi- 
nets of  natural  history.  They  subsist  on 
various  other  substances,  and  may  often  bs 
observed  carefully  hunting  fur  nutritious  par- 
ticles amongst  the  dust  in  which  they  are 
found,  turning  it  over  with  their  heads,  and 
searching  about  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
swine.  Many  live  through  the  winter,  buried 
deep  in  the  dust,  to  avoid  the  frost.— Giix’s 
TKCiiNOLoaicAi.  ANn  MicnoscoriCAL  &zvtv 
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dangerous  Insect,  chiefly  distinguislied  by  their  colour : there  being  scorpions 
yellow,  brown,  and  ash-coloured  ; others  that  are  the  colour  of  rusty  iron,  green, 
pale  yellow,  black,  claret-colour,  white,  and  grey.  _ 

There  are  four  principal  parts  distinguishable  in  this  animal ; the  head,  the 
breast,  the  belly,  and  the  tail.  The  scorpion’s  head  seems,  as  it  were,  jointed  to 
the  breast ; in  the  middle  of  which  are  seen  two  eyes,  and  a little  more  forward, 
bvo  eyes  more,  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head ; these  eyes  are  so  small,  that 
they  are  scarcely  perceivable ; and  it  is  probable  the  animal  has  but  little  occa- 
sion for  seeing.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  two  jaws  ; the  undermost  is  di- 
vided into  two,  and  the  parts  notched  into  each  other,  which  serves  the  animal 
as  teeth,  and  with  which  it  breaks  its  food,  and  thrusts  it  into  its  mouth : these 
the  scorpion  can  at  pleasure  pull  back  into  its  mouth,  so  that  no  part  of  them 
can  be  seen.  On  each  side  of  the  head  are  two  arms,  each  composed  of  four 
joints,  the  last  of  which  is  large,  with  strong  muscles,  and  made  in  the  manner 
of  a lobster’s  claw.  Below  the  breast  are  eight  articulated  legs,  each  divided 
into  six  joints,  the  two  hindmost  of  which  are  each  provided  with  two  crooked 
claws,  and  here  and  there  covered  with  hair.  The  belly  is  divided  into  seven 
little  rings,  from  the  lowest  of  which  is  continued  a tail,  composed  of  six  joints, 
which  are  bristly,  and  formed  like  little  globes,  the  last  being  armed  with  a 
crooked  sting.  This  is  that  fatal  instrument  which  render's  this  insect  so  formid- 
able : it  is  long,  pointed,  hard,  and  hollow  ; it  is  pierced  near  the  base  by  two 
small  holes,  through  which,  when  the  animal  stings,  it  ejects  a drop  of  poison, 
which  is  white,  caustic,  and  fatal.  The  reservoir  in  which  this  poison  is  kept  is 
in  a small  bladder  near  the  tail,  into  which  the  venom  is  distilled  by  a peculiar 
apparatus.  If  this  bladder  be  gently  pressed,  the  venom  will  be  seen  issuing 
out  through  the  two  holes  above-mentioned ; so  that  it  appears,  that  when  the 
animal  stings,  the  bladder  is  pressed,  and  the  venom  issues  through  the  two 
apertures  into  the  wound. 

There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  or  more  truly  mischievous  than  the 
scorpion.  As  it  takes  refuge  in  a small  place,  and  is  generally  found  sheltering 
in  houses,  so  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  it  must  frequently  sting  those 
among  whom  it  resides.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  France,  in  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  that  torment  mankind  ; 
but  its  malignity  in  Europe  is  trifling,  when  compared  to  what  the  natives  of 
Africa,  and  the  East,  are  known  to  experience.  In  Batavia,  where  they  grow 
twelve  inches  long,  there  is  no  removing  any  piece  of  furniture,  without  the  ut- 
most danger  of  being  stung  by  them.  Bosman  assures  us,  that,  along  the  Gold- 
coast,  they  are  often  found  larger  than  a lobster,  and  that  their  sting  is  inevitably 
fatal.  In  Europe,  however,  they  are  by  no  means  so  large,  so  venomous,  or  so 
plentiful. 

'rhe  spirit  of  this  animal,  which  is  of  the  fiercest  nature,  is  dangerous  even  to 
its  own  species,  for  scorpions  are  the  cruelest  enemies  to  each  other.  Mauper- 
tiiis  put  about  a hundred  of  them  together  in  the  same  glass,  and  they  scarce 
came  into  contact,  when  they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in  mutual  destruction ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one  universal  carnage,  without  any  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  so  that,  in  a few  days,  there  remained  only  fourteen,  which  had 
killed  and  devoured  all  the  rest. 

But  their  unnatitral  malignity  is  still  more  apparent,  in  their  cnielty  to  their 
offspring.  He  inclosed  a female  scorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a glass  vessel,  and 
she  was  seen  to  devour  them  as  fast  as  they  were  excluded ; there  was  but  one 
only  of  the  number  that  escaped  the  general  destruction,  by  taking  refuge  on 
the  back  of  its  parent ; and  this  soon  after  revenged  the  cause  of  its  brethren 
by  killing  the  old  one  in  its  turn. 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  natare  of  this  insect,  which  neither  the 
bonds  of  society,  nor  of  nature  can  reclaim  : it  is  even  asserted  that,  when 
driven  to  an  extremity,  the  scorpion  will  often  destroy  itself.  The  following 
experiment  was  ineffectually  tried  by  Maupertuis,  but  I am  so  well  assured  of 
it  by  many  eye-witnesses,  who  have  seen  it  both  in  Italy  and  America,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  roiuainiiig  of  its  veracity.  A scorpion,  newly  caught,  is  placed 
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m the  n'l'Ist  of  a circle  of  burning  charcoal,  and  thus  an  egress  prevented  on 
eveo  side  ; the  scorpion,  as  I am  assured,  runs  for  about  a minute  round  the 
escapmp:,  but  finding  that  impossible,  it  stings  itself  on  the 
” f • Pf  ® j’  ^9'®  niafner  the  undaunted  suicide  instantly  expires.* 

♦k  • r worms  and  wisects ; and  upon  a proper  supply 

these,  their  lives  might  be  Ipgthened  to  their  natnrd  extent.  How  long  that 
may  be  we  are  not  told ; but  if  we  may  argue  from  analogy,  it  cannot  be  less 
than  seven  or  eight  years;  and  perhaps,  in  the  larger  kind,  double  that  dura- 
an;m=,]fn  ’7  t^e  form  of  the  lobster,  so  they  resemble  that 

u ‘•leir  skin,  since  it  is  softer  by  far 

than  the  covering  of  the  lobster,  and  set  with  hairs,  which  grow  from  it  in  great 

7 ^ JO"i>ngs-  The  young  lie  in  the  womb  of  the 

nnd  ^ covered  up  in  its  own  membrane,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  LEECH. 


The  last  of  this  wingless  tribe  that  1 shall  mention  is  the  leech,  which,  like  all 

the  former,  undergoes  no  va- 
rieties of  transformation ; but 
when  once  excluded  from  the 
bo(^  of  the  parent,  preserves 
its  first  figure  to  the  end.f 
The  leech,  from  its  uses  in 
medicine,  is  one  of  those  in- 
sects that  man  has  taken  care 
fc  ^provide  ; but,  of  a great  va- 


(The  Leech.) 


. !•  j I • , . i->iwviuc,  uiu,  oi  a great  va- 

riety, one  kind  only  is  considered  as  serviceable.  The  horse-leech  which  is  the 
largest  of  all,  and  grows  to  fdiir  inches  in  length,  with  a glossy  black  surface,  is 
oi  no  use,  as  It  will  not  stick  to  the  skin  ; the  snail-leech  is  but  an  inch  in  length, 
and  though  it  will  stick,  is  not  large  enough  to  extract  a sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  patient ; the  broad-tailed  leech,  which  grows  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  with  the  back  raised  into  a sort  of  a ridge,  will  stick  but  on  very 
few  occasions  : It  is  the  large  brpwn  leech,  with  a whitish  belly,  that  is  made 
use  oi  in  medicine,  and  whose  history  best  merits  our  curiosity. 


• The  poet  has  converted  the  fact  into  a 
striking  illustration  when  treating  of  the 
6ercer  passions. — £o. 

The  roinri  that  bruodi  o'er  guilty  woes. 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows. 

Till,  inly  searched  by  thuusaud  throes. 

And  maddeiiiug  in  her  ire. 

One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  kuows. 

The  sting  she  nourished  for  lier  foes, 

Wliose  venom  never  yet  waa  vain, 

^ Gives  but  oue  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 

And  darts  into  lier  desperate  brain ; 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 

Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  Are. — Btron. 

^ Thb  Fluho  Leech — Is  conunon  in  the 


jungles  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon ; and  the 
uative  troops,  on  their  march  to  Canely,  suf- 
fered very  severely  from  their  bite,  occasion- 
ally even  to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  : their  legs 
were  covered  with  them,  and  streamed  with 
blood.  I saw  one  of  these  animals  in  a 
horse’s  leg.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the 
common  leech,  the  largest,  when  at  rest,  be- 
ing not  more  than  hall  an  inch  long,  and  may 
be  extended  till  it  becomes  a fine  string-— the 
smaller  ones  are  very  minute.  They  possess 
the  power  of  springing,  by  means  of  a fila- 
ment. too  considerable  distance.— Hebar’i 
NaRRATI>'X. 
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The  leech  has  the  general  figure  of  a worm,  and  is  about  as  long  as  one’s 
middle  finger.  Its  skiti  is  composed  of  rings,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possessed 
of  its  agility,  and  swims  in  vvater.  It  contracts  itself,  when  out  of  water,  in  such 
a manner,  that,  when  touched,  it  is  not  above  an  inch  long.  It  has  a small 
head,  and  a black  skin,  edged  with  a yellow  line  on  each  side,  with  some  yel- 
lowish spots  on  the  back.  The  belly  also,  which  is  of  a reddish  colour,  is 
marked  with  whitish  yellow  spots.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  animal 
is  the  mouth,  which  is  composed  of  two  lips,  that  take  whatever  form  the  insect 
finds  convenient.  When  at  rest,  the  opening  is  usually  triangular,  and  within 
it  are  placed  three  very  sharp  teeth,  capable  of  piercing  not  only  the  human 
skin,  but  also  that  of  a liorse  or  an  ox.  Still  deeper  in  the  head,  is  discovered 
the  tongue,  which  is  composed  of  a strong  fleshy  substance,  and  which  serves 
to  assist  the  animal  in  sucking,  when  it  has  inflicted  its  triple  wound  ; for  no 
sooner  is  this  voracious  creature  applied  to  the  skin  than  it  buries  its  teeth 
therein,  then  closes  its  lips  round  the  wound  which  it  has  made,  and  thus,  in  tlie 
manner  of  a cupping-glass,  extracts  the  blood  as  it  flows  to  the  different  orifices. 

In  examining  this  animal’s  form  farther  towards  the  tail,  it  is  seen  to  have  a 
gullet  and  an  intestinal  canal,  into  which  the  blood  flows  in  great  abundance. 
On  each  side  of  this  are  seen  running  along  several  little  bladders,  which,  when 
the  animal  is  empty,  seem  to  be  filled  with  nothing  but  water ; but  when  it  is 
gorging  blood,  they  seem  to  communicate  with  the  intestines,  and  receive  a 
large  portion  of  the  blood  which  flows  into  the  body.  If  these  bladders  should 
be  considered  as  so  many  stomachs,  then  every  leech  will  be  found  to  have 
twenty-four.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all  in  this  animal’s  formation  is, 
that  theugh  it  takes  so  large  a quantity  of  food,  it  has  no  anus  or  passage  to 
eject  it  from  the  body  when  it  has  been  digested.  On  the  contrary,  the  blood 
which  the  leech  has  thus  sucked  remains  for  several  months  clotted  within  its 
body,  blackened  a little  by  the  change,  but  no  way  putrefied,  and  very  little 
altered  in  its  texture  or  consistence.  In  what  manner  it  passes  through  the 
animal’s  body,  or  how  it  contributes  to  its  nourishment,  is  not  easily  accounted 
for.  ' The  water  in  which  they  are  kept  is  very  little  discoloured  by  their  con- 
tinuance ; they  cannot  be  supposed  to  return  the  blood  by  the  same  passage 
through  which  it  was  taken  in  ; it  only  remains,  therefore,  that  it  goes  off 
through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  that  tliese  are  sufBcientl)  large  to  permit  its 
exclusion.’^ 

But  it  is  not  in  this  instance  alone  that  the  leech  differs  from  all  other  insects. 
It  was  remarked  in  a former  chapter,  that  the  whole  insect  tribe  had  the  opening 
into  their  lurtgs  placed  in  their  sides  ; and  that  they  breatlied  through  those 
apertures  as  other  animals  through  the  mouth.  A drop  of  oil  poii  id  on  tlia 
sides  of  a wasp,  a bee,  or  a worm,  would  quickly  suffocate  them,  by  st  ipping  uiJ 
the  passages  through  which  they  breathe ; but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  leech,  fo 
this  animal  may  be  immersed  in  oil  without  injury  ; nay,  it  will  live  therein ; 
and  the  only  damage  it  will  sustain  is,  that  when  taken  out  it  will  be  seen  to  cast 
a tine  pellucid  skin  exactly  of  the  shape  of  the  animal,  after  which  it  is  as  alert 
and  vigorous  as  before.  It  appears  from  hence  that  the  leech  breathes  through 
the  mouth ; and,  in  fact,  it  has  a motion  that  seems  to  resemble  the  act 
of  respiration  in  more  perfect  animals  ; but  concerning  all  this  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark. 

'Phis  animal  seems  to  differ  from  all  others  in  several  respects  ; the  resi  of  th» 
reptile  tribe  are  brought  forth  from  eggs  ; the  leech  is  viviparous,  and  produces 
its  young  one  after  the  other,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a birth.f  It  is 

• Communication  oe  Disease  by  Leeches,  that  the  previous  affection  of  the  first  patient 
—In  a journal  entitled  the  fyentphuelincher  was  not  infectious. — Meu.  Kbp. 

Anzeiger,  a case  is  recorded  where  some  t Reproduction  of  Leeches.  — It  has 
leeches,  which  had  been  employed  first  on  a been  found  by  M.  Pallas,  that  after  leeches 
syphilitic  patient  and  afterwards  on  an  infant,  have  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  they 
communicated  the  disease  to  the  latter.  This  are  most  reproductive.  He  jnits  them  into  a 
warns  us  not  to  apply  leeches  to  a second  box  with  argillaceous  earth,  six  inches  deep 
iM:rsun  without  having  sufficient  assurance  at  any  time  from  the  middle  of  August  tfU 
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probable  that,  like  the  snail,  each  insect  contains  the  two  sexes,  and  that  it  im- 
pregnates, and  is  impregnated,  in  the  same  manner.  The  young  ones  are  chiefly 
(ound  in  the  month  of  July,  in  shallow  running  waters,  and  particularly  where 
they  are  tepified  by  tlie  rays  of  the  sun.  The  large  ones  are  chiefly  sought 
after ; and  being  put  into  a glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  they  remain  for 
months,  nay,  for  years,  without  taking  any  other  Subsistence.  lint  they  never 
breed  in  tliis  confinement ; and,  consequently,  what  regards  that  part  of  their 
history  still  remains  obscure. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  they  seldom  grow  to  above  four  inches  ; but  in 
America  and  the  East  they  are  found  from  six  to  seven.  Their  pools  there 
abound  witli  them  in  such  numbers,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  bathing  there, 
if  for  no  other  consideration.'^ 

When  leeches  are  to  be  applied,  the  best  way  is  to  take  them  from  the  water 
n which  they  are  contained  about  an  hour  before,  for  they  thus  become  more 
/oracious,  and  fasten  more  readily.  When  saturated  with  blood,  they  generally 
fall  off  of  themselves  ; but  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  take  them  from  the 
wound,  care  should  be  used  to  pull  them  very  gently,  or  even  to  sprinkle  them 
with  salt  if  they  continue  to  adhere  ; for  if  they  be  plucked  rudely  away,  it  most 
frequently  happens  that  they  leave  their  teeth  in  the  wound,  which  makes  a very 
troublesome  inflammation,  and  is  often  attended  with  danger.  If  they  be  slow 
in  fixing  to  the  part,  they  are  often  enticed  by  rubbing  it  vyith  milk  or  blood,  or 
water  mixed-  with  sugar.  As  salt  is  a poison  to  most  insects,  many  people 
throw  it  upon  the  leech  when  it  has  dropped  from  the  wound,  by  which  means 
it  disgorges  the  blood  it  has  swallowed,  and  it  is  then  kept  for  repeated  applica- 
tion. They  seldom,  however,  stick  after  this  operation  ; and  as  the  price  is  but 
small,  fresh  leeches  should  always  be  applied  whenever  such  an  application  is 
thought  necessary .f 


the  end  of  September.  In  five  months  co- 
coons will  be  found,  each  containing  twelve 
individuals.  The  cocoons  are,  on  the  outside, 
light,  porous,  and  woolly,  to  keep  out  mois- 
ture and  regulate  the  temperature;  on  the 
inside  they  are  fibrous  and  dense,  inclosing  a 
thin  multilocular  pellicle,  which  contains 
germs. — Buli.etin  des  Sciences. 

As  the  medicinal  leech  is  a native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  by  no  means  uncommon  in  lakes 
and  pools  in  marshes,  the  preceding  experi- 
ments of  M.  Pallas  might,  perhaps,  be  turned 
to  profitable  account  in  the  breedilfg  of  ani- 
mals in  such  extensive  demand"  as  leeches. 
The  greater  number,  it  may  be  supposed,  of 
the  leeches  which  have  been  used,  die  soon 
afterwards;  but  if  they  were  employed  as 
breeders,  and  since  M.  Pallas  says  they  are 
the  best  breeders,  it  would  be  turning  a loss 
into  a considerable  profit. — Loudon’s  Maga- 
zine OF  Natukau  History. 

* American  War. — Our  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, who  in  the  American  war  were  obliged 
to  walk  in  those  countries  through  marshy 
grounds,  talk  with  terror  of  the  number  of 
leeches  that  infested  them  on  their  maich. 
Even  in  some  parts  of  Europe  they  increase 
so  as  to  become  formidable  Sedelius.  a Ger. 
n*an  rdiysician,  relates,  that  a girl  ol  nine 


years  old,  who  was  keeping  sheep  near  the 
city  of  Bomst,  in  Poland,  perceiving  a soldiet 
making  up  to  her,  went  to  hide  herself  in  a 
neighbouring  marsh  among  some  bushes ; 
but  the  number  of  leeches  was  so  great  in 
that  place,  and  they  stuck  to  her  so  close* 
that  the  poor  creature  expired  from  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  which  she  lost  by  their  united 
efforts.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  one  of  those  insects,  that,  when  empty, 
generally  weighs  but  a scruple,  will,  when 
gorged,  weigh  more  than  two  drachms. — G. 

f Preservation  of  Leeches.  — A new 
vessel  of  deal,  large  enough  to  contain  suffi- 
cient water  for  five  hundred  leeches,  is  to  be 
furnished  with  a stoj>-cock  to  draw  oft  the 
water.  It  is  to  be  half  filled  with  the  mud 
from  the  lake  or  pond  whence  the  leeches 
have  been  taken,  and  two  or  three  roots  of 
the  Florence  Iris  {Calamus  Aromaticus)  are 
to  be  set  in  the  mud.  The  leeches  like  this 
plant.  The  usual  precautions  as  to  tempera- 
ture, frequent  change  of  water,  &c.,  are  to  be 
taken  ; the  water  is  to  be  changed  slowly, 
and  the  fresh  water  added  by  means  of  a 
funnel  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
This  method  has  been  found  preferable  to  all 
others  tried  at  the  hospital  of  Bamberg.— 
Bui.l.  Univ. 
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CHAP.  1. 

THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 


In  the  former  part  we  gave  a concise  history  of  the  most  considerable  insects 
that,  without  wings,  were  produced  in  a perfect  state ; either  fiom  the  body  or 
the  parent  alive,  like  quadrupeds,  or 
from  the  egg,  in  the  manner  of  birds. 

We  come  now  to  a second  order  of  in- 
sects, that  are  produced  from  the  egg, 
like  the  former,  but  not  in  a perfect 
state  ; for  when  first  excluded,  they  are 
without  wings.  This,  however,  does 
not  hinder  the  exercise  of  their  animal 
functions  ; the  insect,  although  not  yet 
come  to  perfection,  walks,  leaps,  and 
eats  ; nor  is  it  ever  deprived  of  mo- 
tion, only  that  it  rests  a little  when  it 
is  about  to  cast  that  part  of  its  skin  pre- 
vious to  its  state  of  perfection.  It  is 
then  seen  to  assume  two  wings,  which, 
like  a budding  flower,  burst  through 
the  case  that  contained  them,  and  the  (The  Sarinam  Bug.) 

animal  becomes  a winged  insect  in  its 

state  of  highest  perfection.  I'o  this  order  we  may  refer  the  Libella,  or  Dragon- 
Fly;  the  Formica  Leo,  or  Lion-Ant;  the  Grasshopper;  the  Locust;  the 
Cricket;  the  Wood-Cricket ; the  Mole-Cricket;  the  Flea-Locust;  the  Flying- 
Bug  ; the  Tipula  ; the  Water-Scorpion  ; the  Notonecta,  or  Water-Fly  ; and 
many  others. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  LIBELLA,  OR  DRAGON-FLY. 


Of  all  the  flies  which  adorq  or  diversify  the  face  of  Nature,  thes“  are  the  most 
various  and  the  most  beautiful ; they  are  of  all  colours ; green,  blue,  crimson, 
scarlet,  white  ; some  unite  a variety  of  the  most  vivid  lints,  and  exhibit  in  one 
animal  more  different  shades  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  rainbow. 

Dragon-flies,  though  there  are  three  or  four  difierent  kinds,  yet  agree  in  the 
most  striking  parts  of  their  history,  and  one  account  may  serve  for  all.  The 
largest  sort  are  generally  found  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  their  tail  i.s 
forked;  their  body  divided  into  eleven  rings  ; their  eyes  are  large,  horny,  and 
transparent,  divided  by  a number  of  intersections  ; and  their  wings,  that  ^ways 
lie  flat  when  they  are  at  rest,  are  of  a beautiful  glossy  transparency  ; sometimes 
shining  like  silver,  and  sometimes  glistening  like  gold.  Within  the  mouth  are 
to  be  seen  two  teeth  covered  with  a beautiful  lip ; with  these  the  creatures  bite 
fiercely  when.they  are  taken  ; but  their  bite  is  perfectly  harmless,  as  I have  ex- 
perienced more  than  once. 

These  insects,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  produced  from  eggs,  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  water,  where  they  remain  for  .some  time  without  seeming  life  or 
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motion.  They  are  ejected  by  the  female  into  the  water  in  clusters,  like  a bunc  h 
of  grapes,  where  they  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their  natural  weight,  and  continue 
in  that  state  till  the  young  ones  find  strength  enough  to  break  the  shell,  and  to 
separate  from  each  other.  The  form  in  which  they  first  show  life,  is  that  of  a 
worm  with  six  legs,  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  the  dragon-fly  in  its  winged 
state,  exc^t  that  the  wings  are  yet  concealed  within  a sheath  peculiar  to  this 
animal.  The  rudiments  of  these  appear  in  bunches  on  the  back,  within  which 
the  wings  are  folded  up  into  each  other,  while  all  the  colours  and  varieties  of 
painting  appear  transparent  through  the  skin.  These  animals,  upon  quitting  the 
egg,  still  continue  in  the  water,  where  they  creep  and  swim,  but  do  not  move 
swiftly.  They  have  likewise  a sharp  sight,  and  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom 
if  any  one  comes  to  the  places  wherein  they  live,  nr  whenever  they  perceive  the 
least  uncommon  object.  Their  food  at  that  time  is  soft  mud  and  the  glutinous 
earthw  substances  that  are  found  at  the  bottom. 

When  these  animals  prepare  to  change  from  their  reptile  to  their  flying  state, 
they  then  move  out  of  the  water  to  a dry  place  ; as  into  grass ; pieces  of  wood, 
stone,  or  any  thing  else  they  meet  with.  They  there  firmly  fix  their  acute  claws; 
and,  for  a short  time,  continue  quite  immovable,  as  if  meditating  on  the  change 
they  are  to  undergo.  It  is  then  observed,  that  the  skin  first  opens  on  the  head 
and  back  ; and  out  of  this  opening  they  exhibit  their  real  head  and  eyes,  and  at 
length  their  six  legs ; whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  the  hollow  and  empty  skin,  or 
slough  of  their  legs,  remains  firmly  fixed  in  its  place.  After  this,  the  inclosed 
creature  creeps  forward  by  degrees  ; and  by  this  means  draws  first  its  wings  and 
then  its  body  out  of  the  skin;  and  proceeding  a little  farther,  sits  at  rest  for 
some  time,  as  if  immovable.  During  this  time,  the  wings,  which  were  moist 
and  folded,  begin  b>  degrees  to  expand  themselves,  and  to  make  smooth  and 
even  all  those  plaits  which  were  laid  against  each  other,  like  a closed  fan.  The 
body  is  likewise  insensibly  extended,  until  all  the  limbs  have  obtained  their 
proper  size  and  dimensions.  All  these  surprising  and  diflicult  operations  are  ac- 
complished by  the  force  of  the  blood  and  the  circulating  humours.  The  creature 
cannot  at  first  make  use  of  its  new  vvings,  and  therefore  is  forced  to  stay  in  the 
same  place  until  all  its  limbs  are  drie«  by  the  circumambient  air.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, begins  to  enter  upon  a more  noble  life  than  it  had  hitherto  led  in  the  bottom 
•f  the  brook;  and  from  creeping  slowly  and  living  accidentally,  it  now  wings 
the  air,  and  makes  choice  from  amidst  the  variety  of  its  provisions. 

Indeed,  no  animal  is  more  amply  fitted  for  motion,  subsistence,  and  enjoy- 
ment.  As  it  haunts  and  seeks  after  its  food  flying  in  the  air.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided it  with  two  large  eyes,  whicli  make  almost  the  whole  head,  and  which 
resemble  glittering  mother-of-pearl  * It  has  also  four  expansive  silver-coloured 


* On  the  EYK.S  OF  Flies. — The  eyes  of 
flies  are  of  a reticulated  texture,  and  each  re- 
ticulated eye  of  this  kind  is  truly  an  assem- 
blage of  multitudes,  often  of  many  thousands 
of  small  but  perfect  eyes.  Mr.  Hook  com- 
puted 14,000  hemispheres  in  two  eyes  of  a 
drone  ; Mr.  Leeuwenhoeck  reckoned  6,2.'i6  in  a 
silk-worm’s  two  eyes  in  its  fly  state  ; 3,181  in 
each  eye  of  a beetle ; and  8,000  in  the  two 
eyes  of  a common  fly.  The  pearl  eyes  of  the 
dragon  fly  appear  with  a common  reading- 
glass  like  shagreen  ; and  Mr.  Leeuwenhoeck 
reckons  in  each  eye  of  this  insect  12,544 
lenses,  placed  in  an  hexangular  position,  each 
lens  having  six  others  round  it,  which  is  also 
the  order  most  common  in  other  eyes.  He 
likewise  obser\'ed  in  the  centre  of  each  lens  a 
minute  tran  parent  spot,  brighter  than  the 
rest,  and  supposed  to  be  the  pupil  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  are  transmitted  upon 
the  retina  This  spot  hud  three  circles  sur- 


rounding it,  and  seemed  seven  times  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  lens.  We  see  here 
(says  Bakerj,  in  each  of  these  exceedingly 
minute  lenticular  surfaces,  as  much  anatoiry 
in  the  figure  and  polish,  and  as  much  con- 
trivance and  beauty,  as  in  the  eye  of  a whale 
or  an  elephant ; and  how  delicate,  how  ex- 
quisitely delicate,  must  the  filaments  of  the 
retina  be,  which  serve  to  each  of  these,  since 
the  whole  picture  of  objects  painted  thereon 
must  be  millions  of  times  less  than  the  iina-’-es 
of  them  pictured  on  the  human  eye ! The 
above  are  striking  instances  of  Divine  geo- 
metry and  optics.  Adams  on  the  Micro-cope, 
page  376,  says,  “ the  eyes  (of  the  libellula,  or 
dragon-flies)  are  so  perfectly  smooth  and  po- 
lished, that  when  viewed  as  an  opaque  ob- 
ject, they  will,  like  so  many  mirrors,  reflect 
the  images  of  all  the  surrounding  objects. 
The  figure  of  a candle  may  be  .seen  multi- 
plied almost  to  infinity,  and  one  soldier  re- 
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winf?s,  wifi)  which,  as  with  oars,  it  can  turn  itself  with  prodigious  velocity; 
to  assist  these,  it  is  furnished  with  a very  long  body,  which,  like  a riiddrr. 
directs  its  motions.  As  the  wings  are  long,  and  the  legs  short,  they  seldom 
walk,  but  are  ever  seen  either  resting  or  flying.  For  this  reason,  they  always 
choose  dry  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  to  remain  on  ; and  when  they  have  re- 
freshed themselves  a little,  they  renew  their  flight.  Thus  they  are  seen,  adorning 
tiie  summer  with  a profusion  of  beauty,  lightly  traversing  the  air  in  a thousand 
directions,  and  expanding  the  most  beautiful  colours  to  the  sun.  The  garden, 
the  forest,  the  hedges,  and  the  rivulets,  are  animated  by  their  sports  ; and  there 
are  few  who  have  been  brought  np  in  the  country,  who  have  not  employed  a 
part  of  their  ch’ldhood  in  the  pursuit.'^ 

But  while  these  beautiful  flies  apfiear  to  us  so  idly  and  innocently  employed, 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  greatest  tyrants  of  the  insect  tribe ; and,  like  the  hawk 
'.rnong  birds,  are  only  hovering  up  and  down  to  seize  their  prey.  They  are  the 
strongest  and  the  most  courageous  of  all  winged  insects  ; nor  is  there  one,  how 
large  soever,  that  they  will  not  attack  and  devour.  The  blue  fly,  the  bee,  the 


elected  would  appear  an  army  on  their  sur- 
^ces,  shitting  its  beam  to  each  eye  according 
to  the  motion  given  it  by  the  observer’s  hands.” 
•— CoRRESPONUBNT  OP  THE  MiKUOR. 

On  the'Resplendent  Bea.uty  of  the 
Fire-Fi.y. — “ The  history  ot  this  beautiful 
insect,”  says  a correspondent  of  the  Mirror, 
“ as  related  by  Madame  Merian,  in  her  ac- 
count of  the  insects  of  Surinam,  is  truly  sur- 
prising. She  says,  ‘ Once,  when  the  Indians 
brought  me  a number  of  these  lantem-carriere, 
I put  them  into  a wooden  box,  without  being 
aware  of  their  shining  at  night — but  onB 
night,  being  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise, 
and  much  frightened,  1 jumped  out  of  bed  and 
ordered  a light,  not  knowing  whence  the  noise 
proceeded.  We  soon  perceived  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  the  box,  which  we  opened  with 
some  inquietude,  but  were  still  mure  alanned, 
alter  opening  it,  and  letting  it  fall  on  thd 
ground,  for  a flame  appeared  to  issue  from  it, 
which  seemed  to  receive  additional  lustre  as 
often  as  another  flew  out  of  it.  When  we 
jierceived  this  some  time,  we  recovered  from 
our  terror,  and  admired  the  splendour  of  these 
little  animals.’  These  remarks  are  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Grew,  who  says,  ‘ that  two  or  three  of 
these  insects  fastened  to  a stick,  or  otherwise 
conveniently  disposed  of,  will  give  suiflcient 
light  to  those  who  walk,  or  travel  in  the 
night.’  This  is  the  insect  to  which  Thomp- 
si>n  alludes  in  his  view  of  the  torrid  zone, 
thus — 

‘ From  Mennm's  orient  stream,  that  nightly  shines 
with  insect  lamps;' 

and  Mrs.  Barbauld  says, 

* Some  shoot  like  livinp  stars,  athwart  the  night. 

Amt  seatter  from  their  wings  a oim'd  tight. 

To  the  Indian  to  his  .tawny  love.s. 

As  tn.o’  tiki  woods  witli  cautious  steps  he  moves.’ 

“ These  are  Nature’s  gems  glittering  in  the 
pathless  wuutls  of  the  trojiical  regions.  Pere 
du  Tertre  declares,  in  his  Histoirc  /le-"* 
that  he  could  distinctly  read  hie 
\irayers  by  the  light  of  one  of  them  ; and  Les- 
sei.in  his  ThenUtpie  dea  hisectes,  aflirms,  that 


the  Indians  keep  them  in  their  houses, 
recpiire  no  other  light  in  the  night-time,  aa 
insect  of  this  sort  being  sufficient  so  far  to 
illuminate  an  apartment  of  moderate  size,  us 
to  enable  its  inhabitants  to  perform  whatever 
household  work  may  be  necessary.  When 
the  fly  is  dead,  their  bodies  will  still  afford 
considerable  light,  though  less  vivid  than 
before;  and  if  bniised,  and  rubbed  over  the 
hand  and  face,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark,  like  a board  besmeared  with  phospho- 
rus. They  have  a reddish,  brown  colour,  ami 
live  in  rotten  trees  in  the  day,  but  are  always 
abroad  in  the  night.  Under  the  belly,  is  a 
circular  patch,  which,  in  the  dark,  shines 
li|(e  a caudle  ; and  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
near  the  eyes,  is  a prominent  globular,  lumi- 
nous body,  in  size  about  one-third  larger  than 
a mustard  seed.  Each  of  these  bodies  is  like 
a rising  star,  emitting  a bright,  and  not  small 
light.  The  largest  species  of  fly  is  rather 
more  than  one  inch  in  length.  Another 
species  is  not  mure  than  half  that  size,  and 
their  light  proceeds  from  under  their  wings, 
and  is  seen  only  when  they  are  elevated,  like 
sparks  of  fire,  appearing  and  disappearing 
every  second.  Of  these  the  air  is  full  in  the 
night,  though  they  are  never  seen  in  the  day. 
They  are  common,  not  only  in  the  southern, 
but  northern  parts  of  America,  during  the 
summer.  In  Siam,  the  trees  on  the  bank.s 
of  the  river  Main,  in  summer,  are  beautifully 
illuminated’*'  with  swarms  of  fire-flies,  which 
emit  and  conceal  their  light  as  uniformly  as 
if  it  proceeded  fiom  a machine  of  the  most 
exact  contrivance.  Darwin  beautifully  says — 

■ You  bid  iu  air  tlie  triyic  b.-i‘tle  burn. 

And  fill  with  itolden  flame  Ids  winged  urn.* 

But  no  language  ean  depict  the  beauties  of 
this  splendid  tribe  ; for 

‘ Who  can  paint  like  nature? 

Can  imagination  bo<i..^t  amidst  its  gay  cnsitioii  tm-s 
like  hers  ?'  " 

’ ■■ tile  Cre-fly's  red  light. 

With  its  f|uic'k-glauciitg  8ii!i'inh"ir  illumin'''  the 
night." 
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wasp,  and  the  hornet,  make  their  constant  prey  ; and  even  the  butterfly,  that 
spreads  so  large  a wing,  is  often  caught  and  treated  without  mercy.  '^I'heir 
s®ems  to  know  no  bounds  ; they  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  pursuit, 
and  have  been  seen  to  devour  three  times  their  own  size  in  the  caj'tiire  of  a 
single  houi*.  They  seize  their  prey  flying  with  their  six  claws,  and  tear  it  ea‘'ily 
to  pieces  with  their  teetli,  which  are  capable  of  inflicting  troublesome  wounds. 


CHAP.  HI. 

THE  FORMICA  LEO,  OR  LION-ANT. 


Although  this  animal  properly  belongs  to  no  order  of  insects,  yet,  as  it  is 
changed  into  a fly  very  much  resembling  that  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  its  histon-  here.  If  we 
consider  the  life  of  this  animal  in  its  different  stages  of 
existence,  we  shall  find  it  equally  wonderful  in  all ; but 
as  it  changes  to  a dragon-fly,  what  we  have  said  of  that 
animal  above  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  lion-ant, 
in  its  reptile  state,  is  of  the  size  of  a common  wood- 
louse, but  somewhat  broader.  It  has  a pretty  long 
head  and  a roundish  body,  which  becomes  a little  nar- 
rower towards  the  tail.  The  colour  is  a dirty  grey, 
speckled  with  black,  and  the  body,  is  composed  of 
several  flat  rings,  which  slip  one  upon  another.  It  has 
six  feet,  four  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  breast  and  two 
to  the  neck.  The  head  is  small  and  flat,  and  before 
there  are  two.little  smooth  horns  and  feelers,  which  are 
hard,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  crooked  at 
the  ends.  At  the  basis  of  the  feelers  there  are  two  small, 
black,  lively  eyes,  by  which  it  can  see  the  smallest 
object,  as  is  easily  discovered  by  its  starting  from  every- 
thing that  approaches.  « >- 

To  a form  so  unpromising,  and  so  ill-provided  for  the  purposes  of  rapacity, 
this  animal  unites  the  most  ravenous  appetites  in  nature  ; but  to  mark  its  im- 
becility still  stronger,  as  other  animals  have  wings  or  feet  to  enable  them  to 
advance  towards  their  prey,  the  lion-ant  is  unprovided  with  such  assistance  from 
either.  It  has  legs  indeed  ; but  these  only  enable  it  to  run  backward,  so  that  it 
could  as  soori  die  as  make  the  smallest  progressive  motion.  Thus,  famished  and 
rapacious  as  it  ever  seertis,  its  prey  must  come  to  it,  or  rather  into  the  snare  pro- 
vided for  it,  or  the  insidious  assassin  must  starve. 

But  Nature,  that  has  denied  it  strength  or  swiftness,  has  given  it  an  equivalent 
in  cunning,  so  that  no  animal  fares  more  sumptuously,  without  ever  stirring 
from  its  retreat.  For  this  purpose,  it  chooses  a dry  sandy  place,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  or  under  some  shelter,  in  order  to  preserve  its  machinations  from  the  rain. 
The  driest  and  most  sandy  spot  is  the  most  proper  for  it ; because  a heavy 
clogged  earth  would  defeat  its  labour.  When  it  goes  about  to  dig  the  hole 
where  it  takes  its  prey,  it  begins  to  bend  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  which  is 
pointed,  and  thus  works  backward  ; making,  after  several  attempts,  a circular 
furrow,  which  serves  to  mark  out  the  size  of  the  hole  it  intends  making,  as  the 
ancients  marked  out  the  limits  of  a city  with  the  plough.  Within  this  first  furrow 
it  digs  a second ; tlien  a third  ; and  afterwards  others,  which  are  always  less 
than  the  preceding.  Then  it  begins  to  deepen  its  hole,  sinking  lower  and  lower 
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into  the  sand^  which  it  throws  with  its  horns,  or  feelers,  towards  the  edges,  as  we 
see  men  thro'v  up  sand  in  a gravel  pit.  Thus,  by  repeating  its  labours  all  round, 
the  sand  is  thrown  up  in  a circle  about  the  edge  of  the  pit,  until  the  hole  is 
quite  completed.  This  hole  is  always  formed  in  a perfect  circle  ; and  the  pit 
itselt  resembles  the  inside  of  an  inverted  funnel.  When  this  insect  first  leaves 
the  egg  and  is  newly  hatched,  the  first  pit  it  makes  is  very  small  : but  as  it  grows 
bigger,  it  makes  a larger  hole  ; which  is  destined,  like  a pit-fail,  to  e trap  its 
prev.  It  is  generally  about  two  inches  deep,  and  as  much  in  diameter. 

The  work  being  thus  with  great  labour  finished,  the  insidious  insect  places 
itself  in  ambush,  hiding  itself  in  the  bottom  under  the  sand  in  such  a manner, 
that  its  two  horns  encircle  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  All  the  sides  of  this  pit-fall  are 
made  of  the  most  loose  and  crumbling  materials  ; so  that  scarce  any  insect  can 
climb  up  that  has  once  got  down  to  the  bottom.  Conscious  of  this,  the  lion-ant 
remains  in  patient  expectation,  ready  to  profit  by  that  accident  which  throws 
some  heedless  little  animal  into  his  den.  If  then,  by  misfortune,  an  ant,  a wood- 
louse, or  a small  caterpillar,  walks  too  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  sand 
gives  way  beneath  them,  and  they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  they  meet 
inevitable  destruction.  The  fall  of  a single  grain  of  sand  gives  the  murderer 
notice  at  the  bottom  of  its  cave  ; and  it  never  fails  to  sally  forth  to  seize  upon  its 
prey.  It  happens  sometimes,  however,  that  the  ant  or  the  wood-louse  is  too 
nimble,  aqd  runs  up  the  sides  of  the  pit-fall  before  the  other  can  make  ready  to 
seize  it.  The  lion-ant  has  then  another  contrivance,  still  more  wonderful  than 
the  former ; for,  by  means  of  its  broad  head  and  feelers,  it  has  a method  of 
throwing  up  a shower  of  sand,  which  falls  upon  the  struggling  captive  with  tre- 
mendous weight,  and  once  more  crushes  it  down  to  the  bottom.  When  the 
insect  is  once  fallen  thus  low,  no  efforts  can  retrieve  or  release  it;ithe  lion-ant 
seizes  it  with  its  feelers,  which  are  hollow,  and  darting  them  both  into  its  body, 
sucks  out  all  the  little  animal’s  Juices  with  the  utmost  rapacity."^ 


* Reflections  suggested  by  this  In- 
sect.— The  instance  of  the  ant-lion  naturally 
leads  iis  to  consider  the  design  of  the  Author 
of  Nature  in  so  nicely  adjusting,  in  all  ani- 
mals, the  mean’s  of  destruction  and  of  escape. 
As  the  larger  quadrupeds  of  prey  are  provided 
with  a most  ingenious  machinery  for  preying 
on  the  weaker)  so  are  these  furnished  with 
the  most  admirable  powers  of  evading  their 
destroyers.  In  the  economy  of  insects,  we 
constantly  observe,  that  the  means  of  defence, 
not  only  of  the  individual  creatures,  but  of 
their  larvae  and  pupae,  against  the  attacks  of 
other  insects,  and  of  birds,  is  proportioned, 
in  the  ingenuity  of  their  arrangements,  to  the 
weakness  of  the  insect  employing  them. 
Those  species  which  multiply  the  quickest 
have  the  greatest  number  of  enemies.  Brad- 
ley, an  English  naturalist,  has  calculated  that 
two  sparrows  carry,  in  the  course  of  a week, 
above  three  thousand  caterpillars  to  the  young 
in  their  nests.  But  though  this  is,  probably, 
much  beyond  the  truth,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  a great  and  constant  destruction  of 
individuals  going  forward;  and  yet  the 
species  is  never  destroyed.  In  this  way  a 
balance  is  kept  up,  by  which  one  portion  of 
animated  nature  cannot  usurp  the  means  of 
life  and  enjoyment  which  the  world  offers  to 
another  portion.  In  all  matters  relating  to 
reproduction.  Nature  is  prodigal  in  her  ar- 
rangements. Insects  have  more  stages  to 
pass  through  before  they  attain  their  perfect 


growth  than  other  creatures.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  species  is,  therefore,  in  many 
cases,  provided  for  by  a much  larger  number 
of  eggs  being  deposited  than  ever  become  fer- 
tile. How  many  larvae  are  produced,  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  which  pass  into  the 
pupa  state  ; and  how  many  pupae  perish  be- 
fore they  become  perfect  insects ! Every 
garden  is  covered  with  caterpillars ; and  yet 
how  few  moths  and  butterflies,  comparatively, 
are  seen,  even  in  the  most  sunny  season  ! In- 
sects which  lay  few  eggs  are,  commonly, 
most  remarkable  in  their  contrivances  for 
their  preservation.  The  dangers  to  which 
insect  life  is  exposed  are  manifold ; and 
theudbre  are  the  contrivances  for  its  preser- 
vation of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  invari- 
ably adapted  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  each 
tribe.  The  same  wisdom  determines  the 
food  of  every  species  of  insect ; and  thus 
some  are  found  to  delight  in  the  rose-tree, 
and  some  in  the  oak.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  balance  of  vegetable  life  would  not 
have  been  preserved.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  contrivances  which  an  insect  em- 
ploys for  obtaining  its  food  are  curious,  in 
proportion  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  its 
structure.  The  ant-lion  is  carnivorous,  but 
he  has  not  the  quickness  of  the  spider,  nor 
can  he  spread  a net  over  a large  surface,  and 
issue  from  his  citadel  to  seize  a victim  which 
he  has  caught  in  his  outworks.  He  is,  there- 
fore, taught  to  dig  a trap,  where  he  sits,  like 
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When  the  prey  is  thus  reduced  to  a husk,  and  nothing  but  the  external  form 
remains,  the  next  care  of  the  murderer  is  to  remove  the  body  from  its  cell ; since 
^PPearaii^s  9f  dead  carcasses  might  forewarn  other  insects  of  the  danger  of 
the  place.  [Die  insect,  therefore,  takes  up  tlie  wasted  trunk  with  its  feelers,  and 
throws  It,  with  wonderful  strength,  at  least  six  inches  from  the  edge  of  its  hole  ; 

patiently  sets  about  mending  the  breaches  which  its  fortifications  had 
engagement  Nothing  can  abate  its  industry,  its  vigilance, 
fSl^  k wm’  rapacity  It  will  work  for  a week  together  to  make  its  pit- 

rhi  annro  h f the  watch  for  more  than  a month,  patiently  expecting 

let  itSi  thJ  ’•  quantities  than  is  needfu^ 

yet  still  the  little  voracious  creature  will  quit  the  insect  it  has  newly  killed 

and  leave  it  half  eaten,  to  kill  and  attack  any  other  that  happens  to  fafl  within 
the  sphere  of  its  malignity  : though  so  voracious,  it  is  surprisingly  patient  of 


CHAP.  IV . 


THE  GRASSHOPPER,  THE  LOCUST,  THE  CICADA. 
THE  CRICKET,  AND  THE  MOLE-CRICKET. 

Belonoino  to  the  second  order  of  insects,  we  find  a tribe  of  little  animals,  which 
though  differing  in  size  and  colour,  ’ 

strongly  resemble  each  other  in 
figure,  appetites,  nature,  and  trans- 
formation. But  though  they  all 
appear  of  one  family,  yet  man  has 
been  taught  to  hold  them  in  differ- 
ent estimation  ; for  while  some  of 
this  tribe  amuse  him  with  their  (The  Grawhopper.) 

chirpings,  and  banish  solitude  from 

the  fields,  others  come  in  swarms,  eat  up  every  thing  that  is  green,  and  in  a 
single  night  convert  the  most  delightful  landscape  into  a dreary  waste.  How- 
ever,  if  these  animals  be  separately  considered,  the  devouring  locust  is  not  in 
the  leMt  more  mischievous  than  the  musical  grasshopper ; the  only  difference 
species  comes  for  food  in  a swarm,  the  other  feeds  singly, 
lhat  animal  which  is  called  the  grasshopper  with  us,  differs  greatly  from  the 
cicada  of  antiquity  ; for  £w  our  insect  is  active  enough  in  hopping  ihroiieh  the 
long  grass,  from  whence  it  has  taken  its  name,  the  cicada  had  not  this  power 
but  eitlier  walked  or  fiew.  1 he  little  hissing  note  also  of  our  grasshopper  is 
very  different  from  the  song  of  the  cicada,  which  was  louder  and  far  more 
musical.  1 he  ™ainer  in  vvhich  this  note  is  produced  by  the  two  animals  is 
very  different;  for  the  cicada  makes  it  by  a kind  of  buckler,  which  the  male 
has  beneath  its  belly,  the  grassh^per  by  a transparent  membrane  that  covers  a 
hole  at  the  base  of  its  wings.  There  is  still  a greater  variety  in  all  these  with 
regard  to  shape  and  colour.  Some  are  green,  some  black,  some  livid,  and  some 


the  unwieldly  giants  of  fable,  waiting  for 
tome  feeble  one  to  cross  his  path.  How  la- 
borious and  patient  are  his  operations — how 
uncertain  the  chances  of  ■u^cets ! Yet  he 


never  shrinks  from  them,  because  hit  instinct 
tells  him  that  by  thinie  contrivances  alone 
can  he  preserve  his  own  existence,  and  con- 
tinue that  of  his  species. — Inssct  Ajichi. 
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variefrated,  bnt  many  of  them  do  not  show  all  their  colours  till  they  fly.  Some 
have  long  legs,  some  short;  some  with  more  joints,  others  with  I'ewer.'^  Some 
sing,  others  are  mute  ; some  are  innocent,  doing  no  damage  to  the  hiisbandman, 
while  others  do  such  prodigious  mischief,  that  they  are  looked  upon  in  some 
countries  as  one  of  the  terrible  scourges  of  the  incensed  Divinity. 

Of  this  variegated  tribe,  the  little  grasshopper  that  breeds  in  such  plenty  in 
every  meadow,  and  that  continues  its  chirping  through  the  summer,  is  best 
known  to  ns  ; and  by  having  its  history  we  shall  be  possessed  of  that  of  all  the 
re.->t.  This  animal  is  of  the  colour  of  green  leaves,  except  a line  of  brown  which 
streaks  the  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly  and  behind  the  legs.  It 
may  be  divided  into  the  head,  the  corslet,  and  the  belly.  The  head  is  oblong, 
regarding  the  earth,  and  bearring  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a horse.  Its 
mouth  is  covered  by  a kind  of  round  buckler  jutting  over  it,  and  armed  with 
teeth  of  a brown  colour,  hooked  at  the  points.  Within  the  mouth  is  perceivable 
a large  reddish  tongue,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  feelers  or  horns  are 
very  long,  tapering  off  to  a point ; and  the  eyes  are  like  two  black  specks,  a 
little  prominent.  The  corslet  is  elevated,  narrow,  armed  above  and  below  by 
two  serrated  spines.  The  back  is  armed  with  a strong  buckler,  to  which  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  are  firmly  bound,  and  round  these  muscles  are  seen  the 
vessels  by  which  the  animal  breathes,  as  white  as  snow.  The  last  pair  of  legs 
are  much  longer  and  stronger  than  the  first  two  pair,  fortified  by  thick  muscles, 
and  very  well  formed  for  leaping.  It  has  four  wings,  the  anterior  ones  spring- 
ing from  the  second  pair  of  legs,  the  posterior  from  the  third  pair.  The  hinder 
wings  are  much  finer  and  more  expansive  than  the  foremost,  and  are  the  prin- 
cip^  instruments  of  its  flight.  The  belly  is  considerably  large,  composed  of 

* Locomotion  ov  Insects. — Those  who  instances  of  this  in  some  of  the  bug  tribe,  be- 
have attended  to  the  paces  of  the  larger  ani-  cause  here  it  was  least  to  have  been  expected, 
mals,  are  well  aware  of  their  almost  infinite  In  our  earlier  entomological  researches,  we 
variety ; but  the  differences  between  the  frequently  noticed,  upon  a white-washed 
heavy  tread  of  the  elephant  or  the  waddling  wall,  a very  strange  looking  insect,  if  insect 
roll  of  an  overgrown  pig,  the  elegant  pace  of  it  might  be  called,  moving  about  in  the  most 
a blood-horse  or  the  sprightly  trip  of  an  ante-  awkward  manner  imaginable.  It  looked, 
lope,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  infi-  however,  more  like  a slip  of  grey  tree-bark, 
nite  diversities  observable  among  the  move-  not  half  the  breadth  of  a wheat-straw,  that 
ments  of  insects.  We  look  upon  the  long  had  been  accidentally  caught  on  some  strag- 
legs  of  the  giraffe  aad  the  crane  as  inelegant  gling  films  of  spiders’  web,  which  allowed  it 
and  disproportionate,  how  well  suited  soever  to  oscillate  irregularly  in  the  air,  than  a real 
they  may  be  to  their  mode  of  life  : but  living  creature, — for  the  long  gossamer  legs 
what  should  we  think  of  a species  of  girafie,  did  not,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  appear  to  move 
with  legs  long  enough  to  enable  it  to  overtop  at  all,  and  the  slender,  awkward  body  pro- 
the  tallest  trees,  so  as  to  browse  on  their  tops  gressed  by  interrupted  jerks  (if  such  slow 
as  oxen  do  on  the  grass  of  a meadow,  while  motions  may  be  so  termed),  resembling  the 
it  walked  at  ease  through  woods  and  forests ; movement  of  the  minute-hand  of  a clock, 
or  of  a wren  or  sparrow  with  legs  as  long  as  The  glass,  however,  showed  that  the  body 
the  hop-poles  among  which  it  prowled  to  prey  was  covered  by  the  folds  of  four  membranous 
upon  aphides  and  l^y-birds.  But  animals  of  wings,  prettily  mottled,  which  lay  in  a hollow 
such  descriptions,  wildly  imaginary  as  they  groove  on  the  back,  while  the  long  slender 
must  be  confessed  to  be,  may  be  readily  legs  were  elegantly  ringed  with  white.  It 
matched  in  the  insect  world.  The  pendulum  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  numerous  family  of 
"rane  fly  (tipuiti  motitatrix),  formerly  men-  plant-bugs  {tieides  elegans  ? Curtis),  which 
tioned.  as  well  as  the  shepherd  spider  {pha-  had  strayed  from  the  adjacent  garden  to  the 
langium  opilio),  described  in  the  same  place,  wall.  Another  occurred  in  the  same  place 
are  remarkable  examples  of  this ; and  we  somewhat  similar,  but  considerably  smaller 
have  still  more  striking  instances  in  the  large  and  stalked  along  with  equally  awkward  jerks, 
clouded-winged  crane  fly  {tipula  gigantea,  upon  only  its  four  hind-legs,  while  it  kept  its 
Meigen),  popularly  termed  father  long-legs,  two  fore-legs,  which  were  greatly  shorter, 
or  jenny-spinner,  their  stilted  legs  enabling  folded  up  under  its  belly,  in  readiness,  pro- 
these  insects  to  overtop  the  grass  as  they  bably,  to  seize  on  the  first  luckless  mite  or 
walk  in  the  meadows,  in  the  same  way  as  aphis  that  came  in  its  way.  The  latter  ap- 
onr  imaginary  girafie  would  overtop  the  trees  pears  to  be  the  wandering  plant-bug 
in  a forest.  We  have  been  mure  struck  with  vagabunda,  Scopoli). — Insect  Transl 
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eight  rings,  and  terminated  by  a forky  tail,  covered  with  down,  like  the  tail  of  a 
j j internally,  besides  the  gullet,  we  discover  a small  stomach 

and  behind  that  a very  large  one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  within  side;  lower 
down  there  is  still  a third  ; so  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  all  the  animals  of 
this  order  are  said  to  chew  the  cud,  as  they  so  much  resemble  ruminant  animals 
in  their  internal  conformation. 

A short  time  after  the  grasshopper  assumes  its  ivings,  it  fills  the  meadow  with 
Its  note,  which,  like  that  among  birds,  is  a call  to  courtship.  The  male  only  of 
this  tribe  IS  vocal ; and,  upon  examining  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  there  will  be 
lound  a little  hole  in  its  body,  covered  with  a fine  transparent  membrance.  This 
IS  thought,  by  Linnaeus,  to  be  the  instrument  it  employs  in  singing,  but  others 
are  of  opinion  the  sound  is  produced  by  rubbing  its  hinder  legs  against  each 
other:  however  this  be,  the  note  of  one  male  is  seldom  heard,  but  it  is  returned 
by  another;  and  the  two  little  animals,  after  many  mutual  insults  of  this  kind 
are  seen  to  meet  and  fight  desperately.  The  female  is  generally  the  reward  of 
victory  ; for,  after  the  combat,  the  male  seizes  her  with  his  teeth  behind  the 
neck,  and  thus  keeps  her  for  several  hours,  till  the  business  of  fecundation  is 
performed.  'I'hey  are  at  that  time  so  strongly  united,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
separated  without  tearing  asunder.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn  the  female 
prepares  to  deposit  her  burthen,  and  her  body  is  then  seen  greatly  distended 
with  her  eggs,  which  she  carries  to  the  number  of  a hundred  and  fifty.  In 
order  to  make  a proper  lodgment  in  the  earth  for  them,  nature  has  furnished 
her  with  an  instalment  at  her  tail,  somewhat  resembling  a two-edged  sword 
which  she  can  sheath  and  unsheath  at  pleasure  ; with  this  she  pierces  the  earth 
as  deep  as  she  is  able,  and  into  the  hole  which  her  instrument  has  made  she  de- 
posits her  eggs,  one  after  the  other. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  continuation  of  her  posterity,  the  animal  herself 

does  not  long  sur- 
vive ; but,  as  the 
winter  approaches, 
she  dries  up,  seems 
to  feel  the  effects  of 
age,  and  dies  from  a 
total  decay.  Some, 
however,  assert,  that 
she  is  killed  bv  the 
cold  ; and  others, 
that  she  is  eaten  by 
worms:  but  certain 
(The  Locust.)  it  is,  that  neither  the 

male  nor  female  are 

ever  seen  to  survive  the  winter.  In  the  meantime  the  eggs  which  have  been  de- 
posited continue  unaltered,  either  by  the  severity  of  the  season,  or  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  spring.  They  are  of  an  oval  figure,  white,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
horn  ; their  size  nearly  equals  that  of  a grain  of  anise  : they  are  enveloped  in 
the  body  within  a covering,  branched  all  over  with  veins  and  arteries  ; and 
when  excluded,  they  crack,  on  being  pressed  between  the  fingers:  their  sub- 
stance within  IS  a whitish,  viscous,  and  transparent  fluid.  In  this  manner  they 
remain  deposited  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  during  the  whole  winter,  till 
the  genial  return  of  spring  begins  to  vivify  and  hatch  them.  The  sun,  with  its 
w'armth,  beginning  to  animate  all  nature,  the  insect  eggs  feel  its  benign  influ- 
ence ; and  generally,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  every  egg  produces  an  insect, 
about  the  size  of  a flea.  These  at  first  are  of  a whitish  colour  ; at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days  they  turn  black,  and  soon  after  they  become  of  a reddish 
brown.  They  appear,  from  the  beginning,  like  grasshoppers  wanting  wings, 
and  hop  among  the  grass,  as  soon  as  excluded,  with  ^reat  agility. 

The  grasshopper,  that  for  above  twenty  days  from  its  exclusion  has  continued 
without  the  use  of  its  wings,  which  were  folded  up  to  its  body,  at  length  pre- 
pares for  its  emancipation,  and  for  a life  of  greater  liberty  and  pleasure.  To 
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make  the  proper  dispositions  for  the  approaching  change,  it  ceases  from  its 
grassy  food,  and  seeks  about  for  a convenient  place,  beneath  some  thorn  or 
thistle,  that  may  protect  it  from  an  accidental- sliower.  The  same  laborious 
writhings  and  workings,  heavings  and  palpitations,  which  we  have  remarked  in 
every  other  insect  upon  an  approaching  cUange,  are  exhibited  in  this.  It  swells 
up  his  head  and  neck,  it  then  seems  to  draw  them  in  again,  and  thus  alternately, 
for  some  time,  it  exerts  its  powers  to  get  free.  At  length,  the  skin  covering  the 
head  and  breast  is  seen  dividing  above  the  neck,  the  head  is  seen  issuing  out 
first  from  the  bursting  skin  ; the  efforts  still  continuing,  the  other  parts  follow 
Successively,  so  that  the  little  animal,  with  its  long  feelers,  legs  and  all,  works 
its  way  from  the  old  skin,  that  remains  fixed  to  the  thistle  or  the  thorn.  It  is, 
indeed,  inconceivable  how  the  insect  can  thus  extricate  itself  from  so  exact  a 
sheath  as  that  which  covered  every  part  of  its  body. 

The  grasshopper,  thus  disengaged  from  its  outer  skin,  appears  in  its  perfect 
form ; but  then  so  feeBle,  and  its  body  so  soft  and  tender,  that  it  may  be 
molded  like  wax.  It  is  no  longer  of  that  obscure  colour  which  it  exhibited  be- 
fore, but  a greenish  white,  which  becomes  more  vivid  as  the  moisture  on  the 
surface  is  dried  away.  Still,  however,  the  animal  continues  to  show  no  signs 
of  life,  but  appears  quite  spent  and  fatigued  with  its  labour  for  more  than  an 
hour  together.  During  this  time,  the  body  is  drying,  and  the  wings  unfolding 
to  their  greatest  expansion  ; and  the  curious  observer  wilt  perceive  them,  fold 
after  fold,  opening  to  the  sun,  till  at  last  they  become  longer  than  the  two  hinder 
legs.  The  insect’s  body  also  is  lengthened  during  this  operation,  and  it  becomes 
much  more  beautiful  than  before. 

These  insects  are  generally  vocal  in  the  midst  of  summer ; and  they  are  heard 
at  sun-setting  much  louder  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  are  fed  upon 
grass,  and,  if  their  belly  be  pressed,  they  will  be  seen  to  return  the  juices  of  the 
plants  they  have  last  fed  upon.  Though  unwilling  to  fly,  and  slow  in  flight, 
particularly  when  the  weather  is  moist  or  cool,  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  fly  to 
considerable  distances.  If  they  are  caught  by  one  of  the  hinder  legs,  they 
quickly  disengage  themselves  from  it,  and  leave  the  leg  behind  them.  This, 
however,  does  not  grow  again,  as  with  crabs  or  spiders ; for  as  they  are  animals 
but  of  a single  year’s  continuance,  they  have  not  sufficient  time  for  repairing 
those  accidental  misfortunes.  The  loss  of  their  leg  also  prevents  them  from 
flying  ; for,  being  unable  to  lift  themselves  in  the  air,  they  have  not  room  upon 
the  ground  for  the  proper  expansion  of  their  wings.  If  they  be  handled  roughly, 
they  will  bite  very  fiercely ; and  when  they  fly,  they  make  a noise  with  their 
wings.  They  generally  keep  in  the  plain,  where  the  grass  is  luxuriant,  and  the^ 
ground  rich  and  fertile  : there  they  deposit  their  eggs,  particularly  in  those  cracks' 
which  are  formed  by  the  heat  of  the  suii."^ 

Such  are  the  habits  and  nature  of  those  little  vocal  insects,  that  swarm  in  our 
meadows,  and  enliven  the  landscape.  The  larger  kinds  only  differ  from  them 
in  size,  in  rapidity  of  flight,  and  the  powers  of  injuring  mankind,  by  swarming 
upon  the  productions  of  the  earth.  The  quantity  of  grass  which  a few  grass- 
hoppers that  sport  in  the  fields  can  destroy  is  trifling ; but  when  a swarm  of  lo- 
custs, two  or  three  miles  long,  and  several’  yards  deep,  settle  upon  a field,  the 
consequences  are  frightful.  The  annals  of  every  country  are  marked  with  the 
devastation  which  such  a multitude  of  insects  produces ; and  though  they  sel- 
dom visit  Europe  in  such  dangerous  swarms  as  formerly,  yet,  in  some  of  the 
■outlicru  kingdoms,  they  are  still  formidable.  'Those  which  have  at  uncertain 
•itervals  visited  Europe,  in  our  memory,  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Africa, 
and  tlie  animal  is  called  the  great  brown  locust.  It  was  seen  in  several  parts  of 
England  in  the  year  1748,  and  many  dreadful  consequences  were  apprehended 

* Dbiitruction  ok  OiiASSHOPPERs’  Eoas.  sures  each  had  been  sent  in.  The  total 
—Last  year  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  offered  a re-  quantity  of  eggs,  estimated  as  above,  would 
ward,  for  all  the  grasshoppers’  eggs  that  be  worth  46,000  piastres  to  those  who  col- 
should  be  delivered  to  him,  of  1 ^ piastres  per  lected  them,  or  about  40,000/.  — Asiatic 
measure.  By  a letter  from  Acre,  it  appeared  Journal. 
that  in  October  last  40  garavas  of  72  mea- 
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from  its  appearance.  This  insect  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  has  two  honis 
or  feelers,  an  inch  in  length.  The  head  and  horns  are  of  a brownish  colour,  it  is 

blue  about  the  mouth,  as 
also  on  the  inside  of  the 
larger  legs.  The  shield  that 
covers  the  back  is  greenish, 
and  the  upper  side  of  the 
body  brown,  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  under  side 
purple.  Tlie  upper  wings 
are  brown,  with  small  dusky 
spots,  with  one  larger  at  the 
tips;  the  under  wings  are 
more  transparent,  and  of  a 
light  brown,  tinctured  with 
green,  but  there  is  a dark 
cloiid  of  spots  near  the  tips. 
This  is  that  insect  that  has  threatened  us  so  often  with  its  visitations,  and  that  is 
BO  tndy  terrible  in  the  countries  where  it  is  bred.  There  is  no  aninial  in  the 
creation  that  multiplies  so  fast  as  these,  if  the  sun  be  warm,  and  the  soil  in  which 
their  eggs  are  deposited  be  dry.  Happily  for  us,  the  coldness  of  our  climate, 
and  the  humidity  of  our  soil,  are  iio  way  favourable  to  their  production  ; and  as 
they  are  but  the  animals  of  a year,  they  visit  us  and  perish. 

The  Scripture,  which  was  written  in  a country  where  the  locust  made  a dis- 
tinguished feature  in  the  picture  of  nature,  has  given  us  several  very  striking 
images  of  this  animal’s  numbers  and  rapacity.  It  compares  an  army,  where  the 
numbers  are  almost  infinite,  to  a swarm  of  locusts  : it  describes  them  as  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  where  they  are  produced  ; as  pursuing  a settled  march  to  de- 
stroy the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  co  operate  with  divine  indignation.^ 


• The  Locust. — Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels 
in  Tartary,  on  approaching  Cufik,  thus 
notices  the  number  of  locusts. 

“ We  now  began  to  perceive  the  tnith  of 
those  siuprising  relations  which  we  had  often 
heard  and  read  concerning  the  locust  in 
countries  infested  with  that  insect.  The 
ateppes  were  entirely  covered  by  their  bodies ; 
and  their  numbers  falling,  resembled  flakes 
of  snow,  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  and 
■preading  a thick  mist  over  the  sun.  Myriads 
fell  over  the  carriage,  the  horses,  and  the 
drivers.  The  stories  of  these  animals,  told  us 
by  the  Tartars,  vtere  more  marvellous  than 
any  we  had  before  heard.  They  said  that 
instances  had  occurred  of  persons  being  suf- 
focated by  a fall  of  locusts  in  the  steppes.  It 
was  now  the  season,  they  further  added,  in 
which  their  numbers  began  to  diminish. 
When  they  first  make  their  appeanmee,  a 
thick  dark  cloud  is  seen  very  high  in  the  air, 
which,  as  it  passes^  obscures  the  sun.  I had 
always  supposed  the  stories  of  the  locust  to 
exaggerate  their  real  appearance  ; but  found 
their  swarms  so  astonishing  in  all  the  steppes 
over  which  we  passed  in  this  part  of  our  jour- 
ney, that  the  whole  face  of  nature  might 
have  been  described  as  concealed  by  a living 
veil.  They  were  of  two  kinds ; the  grpllua 
Tartaricus,  and  the  gryllus  migrntorius,  or 
common  migratory  locust.  The  first  is  al- 
most twice  the  size  of  the  second,  and  since 


it  precedes  the  other,  bears  the  name  of  the 
herald  or  messenger.  The  migratory  locust 
has  red  legs,  and  its  inferior  wings  have  a 
lively  red  colour,  which  gives  a bright  fiery 
appearance  to  the  animal  when  fluttering  in 
the  sun’s  rays.  The  strength  of  limbs  pos- 
sessed by  it  is  amazing : when  pressed  down 
by  the  hand  upon  a table,  it  has  almost  power 
to  raise  the  fingers ; but  this  force  resides 
wholly  in  the  legs ; for  if  one  of  these  be 
broken  off,  which  happens  by  the  slightest 
accident,  the  power  of  action  ceases.  There 
is  yet  a third  variety  of  locust,  gryllus  viridis- 
simus  of  Linnseus,  found  near  the  Don  and 
the  Kuban,  which  is  entirety  of  a green 
colour.  This  last  I have  since  seen  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Cam  in  my  own  country,  and 
felt  for  the  moment  intimidated,  lest  such  a 
presage  should  be  the  herald  of  the  drearlful 
scourge  which  the  locust  bears  wherever  it 
abounds.  On  whatever  spot  these  animals 
fall,  the  whole  vegetable  produce  disappears. 
Nothing  escapes  them,  from  the  leaves  of  the 
ibrest  to  the  herbs  of  the  plain.  Fields, 
vineyards,  gardens,  pastures,  everything  is 
laid  waste ; and  sometimes  the  only  appear- 
ance left  upon  the  naked  soil  is  a disgusting 
superficies  caused  by  their  putrefying  bodies, 
the  stench  of  which  is  sufficient  to  breed  a 
pestilence.” 

Ravages  of  Locusts. — When  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  were  tixvelling  round  th« 
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It  would  be  endle.'Js  to  recount  all  the  mischiefs  which  these  famislied  insects 
have  at  different  times  occasioned:  but  what  can  have  induced  them  to  take 
such  distant  flights,  when  they  come  into  Europe,  is  not  so  easily  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  by  means  of  a very  dry  season  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  they  are  propagated  in  such  numbers,  that  the  vegetables  of  the  spot 
where  they  are  produced  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them.  Thus  being  obliged 
to  find  out  other  countries,  they  traverse  the  sandy  deserts,  where  they  can  find 
no  sustenance ; still  meeting  with  nothing  to  allure  them  from  their  height,  they 
proceed  forward  across  the  sea,  and  thus  come  into  Europe,  where  they  alight 
upon  the  first  green  pastures  that  occur.^ 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  turn  what  seems  a plague  to  their 


southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sen,  in  the 
end  of  May,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving these  insect  depredators.  “ In  the 
morning,”  say  they,  “ we  quitted  Shobek. 
On  our  way  we  passed  a swarm  of  locusts 
that  Were  resting  themselves  in  a gully ; they 
were  in  suilicient  numbers  to  alter  apparently 
the  colour  of  the  rock  on  which  they  had 
alighted,  and  to  make  a sort  of  crackling 
noise  while  eating,  which  we  heard  before  we 
reached  them.  Volney  compares  it  to  the 
foraging  of  an  army.  Our  conductors  told  us 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Gaza,  and  that 
they  pass  almost  annually.” 

Even  our  own  island  has  been  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  locusts,  a considerable 
number  having  visited  us  in  1743;  but  they 
happily  perished  without  propagating.  Other 
parts  of  Europe  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
In  1650,  a cloud  of  locusts  were  seen  to  enter 
Russia  in  three  different  places ; and  they 
afterwards  spread  themselves  over  Poland  and 
Lithuania  in  such  astonishing  multitudes, 
that  the  air  was  darkened,  and  the  earth 
covered  with  their  numbers.  In  some  places 
they  were  seen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each 
other  to  the  depth  of  four  feet;  in  others 
they  covered  the  surfape  of  the  ground  like  a 
blai'k  cloth  : the  trees  bent  with  their  weight, 
and  the  damage  the  country  sustained  ex- 
ceeded computatiou.  They  have  frequently 
come  also  from  Africa  into  Italy  and  Spain. 
In  the  year  591  an  infinite  army  of  locusts, 
of  a size  unusually  large,  ravaged  a consider- 
able part  of  Italy,  and  being  at  last  cast  into 
the  sea,  (as  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be 
tbeir  fate,)  a pestilence,  it  is  alleged,  arose 
from  their  stench,  which  carried  off  nearly  a 
million  of  men  and  beasts.  In  the  Venetian 
territory,  likewise,  in  1478,  more  than  30,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  a famine 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  lo- 
custs.— Insect  Tkanskoumation. 

On  tue  Rapiu  Fi.ioht  ov  Insects. — In 
passing  along  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
railway,  at  a speed  of  about  tweuty-fom  miles 
an  hour,  ascertained  by  a stop-watch,  I ob- 
served one  of  the  smaller  humble-bees,  I think 
^he  apis  suhinterrupta,  flying  for  a consider- 
able distance  and  keeping  pace  with  the  train 
apparently  without  the  slightest  effort;  in 


fact,  the  little  traveller  was  going  at  a rate 
far  more  rapid  than  ours,  for  it.s  accompani- 
ment was  not  in  a straight  line,  but  in  that 
well-known  zigzag  morle  of  flight  obtiervabie 
when  these  in.sects  are  hovering  from  flower 
to  flower  in  search  of  food.  Several  house, 
blue-bottle,  and  horse  flies  were  also  repeated 
visiters : our  rapid  motion  seemed  to  have  no 
manner  of  efiect  upon  them,  for  when  it 
suited  their  purpose  they  darted  onwards,  for 
a few  feet  or  yards,  or  balanced  themselvea 
steadily  over  any  given  point;  though  lu  an 
instant,  whenever  either  their  efforts  relaxed, 
or  they  thought  it  expedient  to  part  company, 
they  were  far  away  in  our  rear.  I should  ob- 
serve, moreover,  that  the  wind  at  the  time 
was  blowing  obliquely  against  us  with  a cur- 
rent of  such  strength,  that  I occasionally  bad 
some  ditflculiy  in  keeping  my  hat  on.  Under* 
all  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  wind’s  op- 
position and  their  irregidar  motion,  I con- 
sidered that  the  locomotive  powers  of  these 
insects  could  not  be  well  less  than  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  an  hour.  Compared  with  the 
beautifully  arranged  muscular  powers  of  these 
minute  beings  in  the  creation,  how  insignifl- 
cant  are  those  which  science,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages, has  hitherto  been  able  to  accoin- 
phsh  by  mechanical  means. — Phil.  Mao. 

* Mode  ok  Dispeusinq  Locusts. — Wo 
traversed  the  grand  steppe  or  desert  of  As- 
trakhan for  two  days.  On  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  August,  we  arrived  at  a Russian  vil- 
lage, which  was  surrounded  by  a considerable 
^ract  of  well-cultivated  laud.  While  chang- 
ing horses,  I witnessed  what  was  to  me  a 
very  curious  sight — a vast  flight  of  locusts, 
extending  fifteen  miles,  suddenly  made  tlieir 
appearance  from  the  east,  and  came' in  a 
huge  phalanx  to  attack  the  crops.  In  an 
instant  every  villager  was  on  the  road  to  his 
own  field.  Some  took  cfcgs,  others  were  on 
horseback,  and  others  ran  shouting  and  clap 
ping  their  hands  all  the  way,  the  inhabitants 
finding  from  experience  that  the  locusts  very 
much  dislike  noise.  My  fellow-traveller  told 
me.  that  in  the  colony  of  Karass,  when  the 
locusts  come  in  sight,  not  only  all  the  inha- 
bitants, but  the  military  turn  out,  and  en- 
deavour to  drive  them  off  by  drums  and  fifes, 
and  a perpetual  discharge  ui  musketry.  The 
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ewn  advantafje.  Locusts  are  eaten  by  the  natives  in  many  kingdoms  of  rlio 
east,  and  are  caught  in  small  nets  provided  for  that  purpose.  Tliey  parch  thenu 
over  the  lire  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  when  their  wings  and  legs  are  fallen  off, 
they  turn  reddish,  of  the  colour  of  boiled  shrimps.  Dampier  has  eaten  them  thus 
prepared,  and  thinks  them  a tolerable  dish.  The  natives  of  Barbary  also  eat 
them  fried  witli  salt;  and  they  are  said  to  taste  like  cray-fish. 

There  is  a locust  in  Tonquin,  about  the  bigness  of  the  top  of  a man’s  linger, 
and  as  long  as  the  first  joint.  It  breeds  in  the  earth,  in  low  grounds ; and  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  which  is  the  season  for  taking  them,  they 
issue  from  the  earth  in  vast  swarms.  At  first  they  can  hardly  fly,  so  that  they 
often  fall  into  the  rivers  in  great  numbers  : however,  the  natives  in  these  months 
watch  the  rivers,  and  take  them  up  in  multitudes  in  small  nets.  They  either  eat 
them  fresh,  broiled  on  the  coals,  or  pickle  them  for  keeping.  They  are  con- 
sidered as  a great  delicacy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  well  by  the  rich  as  the 
poor.  In  the  countries  where  they  are  eaten,  they  are  regularly  brought  to 
market,  and  sold  as  larks  or  quails  in  Europe.  They  must  have  been  a common 
food  with  the  Jews,  as  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  permits  them  to  eat 
four  different  kinds  of  this  animal,  which  he  takes  care  to  specify.  'I’his  dish, 
however,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  kitchens  of  the  luxurious  in  Europe  ; 
and  though  we  may  admire  the  delicacies  of  the  east,  we  are  as  yet  happily  de- 
prived of  the  powers  of  imitation.’*^ 

Of  all  animals,  however,  of  this  noxious  tribe,  the  great  West  Indian  locust, 
individually  considered,  is  the  most  formidable.  It  is  about  the  thickness  of  the 
barrel  of  a goose-quill,  and  the  body  is  divided  into  nine  or  ten  joints,  in  the 
whole  about  six  or  seven  inches  long.  It  has  two  small  eyes,  standing  out  of  the 
head  like  those  of  crabs,  and  two  feelers  like  long  hairs.  The  whole  body  is 
studded  with  small  excrescences,  which  are  not  much  bigger  than  the  points  of ' 
pins.  ’I’he  shape  is  roundish,  and  the  body  diminishes  in  circumference  to  the 
tail,  vyhich  is  forked  into  two  horns.  Between  these,  there  is  a sort  of  a sheath, 
containing  a small,  dangerous  sting.  If  any  person  happens  to  ‘ouch  this  insect 
he  is  sure  to  be  stung  ; and  is  immediately  taken  with  a shivering  and  trembling, 
all  over  the  body,  which,  however,  may  soon  be  put  a stop  to,  by  rubbing  the 
place  that  was  affected  with  a little  palm  oflt 

From  the  locust  we  descend  to  the  cricket,  which  is  a very  inofl’ensive  and 
pretty  animal.  Though  there  be  a species  of  this  insect  that  lives  entirely  ir 
the  woods  and  fields,  yet  that  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the  house- 


enemy,  thus  repulsed,  make  a speedy  retreat, 
and  commit  their  depredations  on  the  land  of 
* New  Locust. 

— A notice  appears 
to  have  been  read 
to  the  Imperial  So- 
ciety of  Naturalists 
in  Moscow,  at  its 
sitting  immediately 
following  the  elec- 
tion of  its  new  pre- 
sident, Prince  Ga- 
litsin ; and  is  pub- 
lished principally, 
perhaps,  as  a speci- 
men of  a large  work 
on  the  orthopterous 
insects  of  Russia, 
preparing  by  M.  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  the 
learned  director  of  that  society.  The  memoir 
contains  the  announcement  of  a new  genus 
(tettig6psig')  belonging  to  the  family  of  lo- 
custs, the  characters  of  which  are  given  in 
detail,  and  four  species  described.  Of  these. 


those  who  are  less  on  the  alert  to  resist  them 
— Capt.  Keppbi.’s  Travei.s. 


(The  New  Loviut.) 

one,  brought  from  the  sieppes  near  Sarpa,  is 
considered  new  and  rare.  The  annexed  out 
line  reduced  one  half  from  the  original  (igurw 
will  convey  a distinct  idea  of  the  general  np- 
pearance  of  the  insect  to  our  readers. — MAttA- 
SINE  Nat.  Hist. 
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crictet,  whose  voice  is  so  well  known  behind  a country  fire  in  a winter's  even- 
ing.''^ There  is  something  so  unusual  in  hearing  a sound  while  we  do  not  see 
the  animal  producing  it,  nor  discover  the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  that 
among  the  country  people  the  chirping  of  the  cricket  is  always  held  ominous ; 
and  whether  it  deserts  the  fire-sids,  or  pays  an  unexpected  visit,  the  credulous 

Eeasautry  always  find  something  to  be  afraid  of.  In  general,  however,  the 
filing  of  a cricket  is  considered  as  a most  unlucky  omen ; and  though  their 
company  is  not  much  desired,  yet  no  methods  must  be  taken  to  remove  them. 

The  cricket  very  much  resembles  the  grasshopper  in  its  shape,  its  manner  of 
ruminating,  its  voice,  its  leaping,  and  methods  of  propagation.  It  differs  in  its 
colour,  which  is  uniformly  of  a rusty  brown  ; in  its  food,  which  is  more  various ; 
and  in  its  place  of  residence,  which  is  most  usually  in  the  warmest  chinks  behind 
a country  hearth.  They  are,  in  some  measure,  obliged  to  the  bad  masonry  em- 
ployed in  making  peasants’  houses  for  their  retreats.  The  smallest  chink  serves 
to  give  them  shelter ; and  where  they  once  make  their  abode  they  are  sure  to 
propagate.  They  are  of  a most  chilly  nature,  seldom  leaving  the  fire-side  ; and, 
if  undisturbed,  are  seen  to  hop  from  their  retreats  to  chirrup  at  the  blaze  in  the 
chimney .f  fhe  wood-cricket  is  the  most  timorous  animal  in  nature ; but  the 


• Tub  Hodse-crickbt.- 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  ou  the  earth. 

II  PMSeroto, 

White,  in  his  Selborne,  has  the  following  in- 
teresting  chapter  on  this  little  insect : 

While  many  other  insects  must  be  sought 
after  in  fields,  and  woods,  and  waters,  the 
grylliu  domesticus,  or  house-cricket,  re- 
sides altogether  within  our  dwellings,  in- 
truding itself  upon  our  notice  whether  we 
will  or  not  This  species  delights  in  new- 
built  houses,  being,  like  the  spider,  pleased 
with  the  moisture  of  the  walls ; and,  besic^s, 
the  softness  of  the  mortar  enables  them*to 
burrow  and  mine  between  the  joints  of  the 
bricks  or  stones,  and  to  open  communications 
from  one  room  to  another.  They  are  particu- 
larly loud  of  kitchens  and  bakers’  ovens,  on 
account  of  their  perpetual  warmth. 

Tender  insects  that  live  abroad  either  en- 
joy only  the  short  period  of  one  summer,  or 
else  doze  away  the  cold  uncomfortable  months 
in  profound  slumbers ; but  these,  residing  as 
it  were  in  a torrid  zone,  are  always  alert  and 
merry ; a good  Christmas  fire  is  to  them  like 
the  heats  of  the  dog-<lays.  Though  they  are 
frequently  heard  by  day,  yet  is  their  natural 
time  of  motion  only  in  the  night.  As  soon 
as  it  grows  dusk,  the  chirping  increases,  and 
they  come  running  forth,  and  are  from  the 
size  of  a flea  to  that  of  their  full  stature.  As 
one  should  suppose,  from  the  burning  atmo- 
sphere which  they  inhabit,  they  are  a thirsty 
race,  and  show  a great  propensity  for  liquids, 
being  found  frequently  drowned  in  pans  of 
water,  milk,  broth,  or  the  like.  Whatever  is 
moist  they  afiect ; and,  therefore,  often  gnaw 
holes  in  wet  woollen  stockings  and  aprons 
that  are  hung  to  the  fire  ; they  are  the  house- 
si  fo’s  barometer,  foretelling  her  when  it  will 
<ain ; and  are  prognostics  sometimes,  she 
thinks,  of  ill  or  good  luck  ; of  the  death  of  a 


near  relation,  or  the  approach  of  an  absent 
lover.  By  being  the  constant  companions  of 
her  solitary  hours,  they  naturally  become  the 
objects  of  her  superstition  These  crickets 
are  not  only  very  thirsty,  but  very  voracious ; 
for  they  will  eat  the  scummings  of  pots,  and 
east,  salt,  and  crumbs  of  bread,  and  any 
itchen  offal  or  sweepings.  In  the  summer 
we  have  observed  them  to  fly,  when  it  became 
dusk,  out  of  the  windows,  and  over  the 
neighbouring  roofs.  This  feat  of  activity  ac- 
counts for  the  sudden  manner  in  which  they 
often  leave  their  haunts,  as  it  does  for  the 
method  by  which  they  come  to  houses  where 
they  were  not  known  before.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  many  sorts  of  insects  seem  never  to  use 
their  wings  but  when  they  have  a mind  to 
shift  their  quarters  and  settle  new  colonies. 
When  in  the  air,  they  move  volatu  undoto, 
in  waves,  or  curves,  like  woodpeckers,  open- 
ing and  shutting  their  wings  at  every,  stroke, 
and  so  are  always  rising  or  sinking. 

When  they  increase  to  a great  degree,  as 
they  did  once  in  the  house  where  I am  now 
writing,  they  become  noisome  pests,  flying 
into  the  candles,  and  dashing  into  people’s 
faces ; but  may  be  blasted  and  destroyed  by 
gunpowder  discharged  into  their  crevices  and 
crannies.  In  families,  at  such  times,  they 
are,  like  Pharaoh’s  plague  of  frogs,  “ in  their 
bed-chambers,  and  upon  their  beds,  and  in 
their  ovens,  and  in  their  kneading-troughs.” 
Their  shrilling  noise  is  occasioned  by  a brisk 
attrition  of  their  wings.  Cats  catch  hearth- 
crickets,  and,  playing  with  them  as  they  do 
with  mice,  devour  them.  Crickets  may  bo 
destroyed,  like  wasps,  by  phials  half  filled 
with  beer,  or  any  liquid,  set  in  their  haunts  ; 
for,  being  always  eager  to  drink,  they  will 
crowd  in  till  the  bottles  are  full. — Natbiu.l 
History  ov  Sblborrb. 

f Hybernation  ov  the  Cricket. — The 
following  observations  on  this  subject  by  Mr 
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chimiiey-crrcket,  use*^  to  noises,  disregards  not  only  those,  but  the  ap- 

pearance of  people  near  it.  Whether  the  voice  of  this  animal  is  formed  in  the 
same  manner  with  that  of  the  grasshopper,  by  a fine  membrane  at  the  base  of 
the  winM,  which  is  moved  by  a muscle,  and  which  being  coiled  up,  gives  a 
sound  like  a quail-pipe,  is  not  yet  ascertained  ; nor  do  we  well  know  the  us^  o| 
this  voice,  since  anatomical  inspection  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  smabvst 
organs  of  hearing.  Still,  however,  we  can  make  no  doubt  of  their  power  of  dis 
tinguishing  sounds,  thoimh  probably  not  in  the  same  manner  with  the  more  pei 
feet  ranks  of  nature.  Certain  it  is  that  1 have  often  heard  them  call,  and  thi 
call  was  as  regularly  answered  by  another,  although  none  but  the  males  ar* 
vocal. 

As  the  cricket  lives  chiefly  in  the  dark,  so  its  eyes  seem  fornled  for  the 
gloominess  of  its  abode  ; and  those  who  would  surprise  it,  have  only  to  light  a 
candle  unexpectedly,  by  which  it  is  dazzled,  and  cannot  find  the  way  back  to 
its  retreat.  It  is  a very  voracious  little  animal,  and  will  eat  bread,  ilour,  and 
meat ; but  it  is  particularly  fond  of  sugar.  They  never  drink,  but  keep  for 
months  together  at  the  back  of  the  chimney,  where  they  could  possibly  have  had 
no  moisture.  The  warmth  of  their  situation  only  serves  to  increase  their  mirth 
«nd  loquacity.  Except  iu  the  very  coldest  weather,  they  never  cease  their  chir- 
ruping, but  continue  that  little  piercing  note,  which  is  as  pleasing  to  some  as  it 
is  disagreeable  to  others.  The  great  Scaliger  was  particularly  delighted  with 
the  chirruping  of  crickets,  and  kept  several  of  them  for  his  amusement,  inclosed 
in  a box,  which  he  placed  in  a warm  situation.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  think 
there  is  something  ominous  and  melancholy  in  the  sound,  and  use  every  endea- 
vour to  banish  this  insect  from  their  houses.  Ledelius  tells  us  of  a woman  who 
was  very  much  incommoded  by  crickets,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  every  method 
of  banishing  them  from  her  house.  She  at  last  accidentally  succeeded ; for, 
having  one  day  invited  several  guests  to  her  house,  where  there  was  a wedding, 
in  order  to  increase  the  festivity  of  the  entertainment,  she  procured  drums  and 
trumpets  to  entertain  them.  The  noise  of  these  was  so  much  greater  than  what 
tlie  little  animals  were  used  to,  that  they  instantly  forsook  their  situation,  and 
were  never  heard  in  that  mansion  more. 

But  of  all  the  cricket  kind,  that  which  is  called  the  mole-cricket  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  all  the  insects  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  this  country,  being  two  inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  colour  is  of  a dusky  brown  ; and  at  the 


Gough,  of  Manchester,  are  curious  and  inte- 
resting. “ Those,”  says  he,  “ who  have  at- 
tended to  the  manners  of  the  hearth-cricket 
{acheia  doniestica)  know  that  it  passes  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer  in  sunny  situa- 
tions, concealed  in  the  crevices  of  walls  and 
heaps  of  rubbish.  It  quits  its  summer  abode 
about  the  end  of  August,  and  fixes  its  resi- 
dence by  the  fire-side  of  kitchens  or  cottages, 
where  it  multiplies  its  species,  and  is  as 
merry  at  Christmas  as  other  insects  in  the 
dog-days.  Thus  do  the  comforts  of  a warm 
hearth  afford  the  cricket  a safe  refuge,  not 
from  death,  hut  from  temporary  torpidity, 
which  it  can  support  for  a long  time,  when 
deprived  by  accident  of  artificial  warmth. — I 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,”  con- 
tinues Mr.  Gough,  “ by  planting  a colony  of 
these  insects  in  a kitchen,  where  a constant 
fire  was  kept  through  the  summer,  but  which 
is  discontinued  from  November  till  June, 
with  the  exception  of  a day  once  in  six  or 
eight  weeks.  The  crickets  were  brought 
a distance,  and  let  go  in  this  rofin,  in 


the  beginning  of  September,  1806 ; here  they 
increased  considerably  in  the  course  of  two 
months,  but  were  not  heard  or  seen  after  the 
fire  was  removed.  Their  disappearance  led 
me  to  conclude  that  the  cold  had  killed  them ; 
but  in  this  I was  mistaken ; fur  a brisk  fire 
being  kept  up  for  a whole  day  in  the  winter, 
the  warmth  of  it  invited  my  colony  from  their 
hiding-place,  but  not  before  the  evening: 
after  which  they  continued  to  skip  about  and 
chirp  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day, 
when  they  again  disappeared;  being  com- 
pelled, by  the  returning  cold,  to  take  refuge 
in  their  former  retreats.  They  left  the  chiro 
ney  corner  on  the  25th  of  May,  1807,  after  « 
fit  of  very  hot  weather,  and  revisited  theiv 
winter  residence  on  the  illst  of  August.  Here 
they  spent  the  summer  merely,  and  lie  torpid 
at  present  (January  1808)  in  the  crevices  of 
the  chimney,  with  the  exception  of  those  days 
on  which  they  are  recalled  to  a temporary  ex- 
istence by  the  comforts  of  a fire.” — Ruave, 
Essay  on  tub  Tokpiuity  ov  Aniualb 
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extremity  of  the  tall  there  are  two  hairy  excreseences,  reaertbling  in  some  ^nse 
the  tail  of  a mouse.,  'I'he  body  consists  of  eight  scaly  joints  or  separate  folds. 

is  brown  on  the  upper  part,  and  more  deeply 
tinged  below.  The  wings  are  long,  narrow, 
and  terminate  in  a sharp  point,  each  having 
a blackish  line  running  down  it:  however, 
when  they  are  extended,  they  appear  to  be 
much  broader  than  could  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
posed. The  shield  of  the  breast  is  of  a firm 
texture,  of  a blackish  colour  and  hairy.  The 
fore-feet,  which  are  this  animal’s  principal  in- 
struments of  burrowing  into  the  earth,  are 
strong,  webbed,  and  hairy;  it  generally,  however,  runs  backward;  but  it  is 
commonly  under  ground,  where  it  burrows  even  faster  than  a mole.  It  is 
thought  also  to  be  amphibious,  ard  capable  of  living  under  water,  as  well  as 

underground.'^  ■ i • u -j  • 

Of  all  insects  this  is  the  ino.st  detested  by  gardeners,  as  it  chiefly  resides  in 
that  ground  wliich  lies  light,  and  where  it  finds  sufficient  plenty  under  the  sur 
face  Thus,  in  a single  night’s  time,  it  will  run  along  a furrow  which  has  been 
newly  sown,  and  rob  it  of  all  its  contents.  Its  legs  are  formed  in  such  a man 
ner  that  it  can  penetrate  the  earth  in  every  direction  ; before,  behind,  and  above 
it  At  night  it  ventures  from  its  under-ground  habitation,  and,  like  the  cncket, 
has  its  chirping  call.  \Vhen  the  female  is  fecundated,  she  makes  a cell 
clammy  earth,  the  inside  of  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  two  hazle-nuts,  and 
in  this  she  lays  her  eggs.  The  whole  nest  is  about  the  size  of  a common  heri  s 
egg^  closed  up  on  every  side,  and  well  defended  from  the  smallest  breath  of  air. 
I’he  eggs  generally  amount  to  the  number  of  a hundred  and  fifty,  being  white, 
and  about  the  size  of  a carraway  comfit.  They  are  thus  carefully  covered,  as 
well  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  from  the  attacks  of  the 
black  beetle  ; that  being  itself  an  under-ground  inhabitant,  would,  but  for  this 
precaution,  devour  or  destroy  them.  To  prevent  this,  the  female  mole-cricket 
IS  olten  posted  as  a sentinel  near  the  nest,  and  when  the  black  invader  plunges 
in  lo  seize  its  prey,  the  guardian  insect  seizes  him  behind,  and  instantly  bites 

” Nodiing  can  exceed  the  care  and  assiduity  which  these  animals  exhibit  in  tb« 
preservation  of  their  young. 

Wherever  the  nest  is  placed, 
there  seems  to  be  a fortification, 
avenues  and  intrenchments, drawn 
round  it:  there  are  numberless 
winding  ways  that  lead  to  it,  and 
a ditch  drawn  about  it,  which  lew 
of  its  insect  enemies  are  able  to 
pass.  But  their  care  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  only ; for,  at  the  ai> 
proacb  of  winter,  they  carry  their 
nest  entirely  away,  and  sink  u- 
deep.er  in  the  ground,  so  that  tht 
frost  can  have  no  influence  in  re- 
tarding the  young  brood  from 
coming  to  maturity  t As  the 
weather  grows  milder,  they  raise 


(The  Gignntic  Cock  ■o»ch.) 


• MocE-cnicwETS. — Anatomists  who  have 
examined  the  intestines  ef  these  insects, 
astonish  me  with  their  accounts ; for  they 
say,  that  from  the  structure,  position,  and 
number  of  their  stomachs  or  maws,  there 
weems  to  be  gooil  reason  to  suppose  that  this, 


and  the  two  former  species,  ruminate,  or  chew 
the  cud,  like  many  of  the  quadrupeds.”— 
White,  Nat.  Hist.  Sei.borne.  _ _ _ 

•j-  The  Egos  ov  Insects. — It  is  surprising 
the  degree  of  cold  which  the  eggs  and  chrisa- 
lids  of  insects  can  endure,  without  destroying 
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•lieir  magazine  in  proportion,  till  at  last  they  bring  it  as  near  the  surface  as  they 
■ an,  to  receive  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  without  wholly  exposing  it  t* 
view  ; yet,  should  the  frost  unexpectedly  return,  they  sink  it  again  as  before. 


CHAP.  V. 


THE  EARWIG,  THE  FROTH  INSECT,  AND  SOME  ’ 
OTHERS  BELONGING  TO  THE  SECOND  ORDER 
OF  INSECTS. 


We  should  still  keep  in  memory  that  all  insects  of  the  second  order,  though  no 
produced  quite  perfect  from  the  egg,  yet  want  very  little  of  their  perfectioa 
and  require  but  a very  small  change  to  arrive  at  that  state  which  fits  them  for 
flight  and  generation.  The  natural  functions  in  these  are  never  suspended 
from  the  instant  they  leave  the  egg,  they  continue  to  eat,  to  move,  to  leap,  and 
pursue  their  prey : a slight  change  ensues  ; a skin  that  inclosed  a part  of  theii 
body  and  limlis,  bursts  behind,  like  a woman’s  stays,  and  gives  freedom  to  a 
set  of  wings,  with  which  the  animal  expatiates,  and  flies  in  pursuit  of  its  mate. 

Of  all  this  class  of  insects,  the  earwig  undergoes  the  smallest  change.’^  This 
animal  is  so  common,  that  it  scarce  needs  a description  : its  swiftness  in  the  rep- 
tile state  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  indefatigable  velocity  when  upon  the 
wing.  That  it  must  bp  very  prolific,  appears  from  its  numbers ; and  that  it  is 
very  harmless,  every  one’s  experience  can  readily  testify.  It  is  provided  with 
six  feet,  and  two  feelers : the  tail  is  forked  ; and  with  this  it  often  attempts  to 
defend  itself  against  every  assailant.  Bat  its  attempts  are  only  the  threats  of 
•inpotence ; they  draw  down  the  resentment  of  powerful  animals,  but  no,  way 
serve  to  defend  it.  The  deformity  of  its  figure,  and  iLs  slender  make,  have  also 
subjected  it  to  an  imputation,  which,  though  entirely  founded  in  prejudice,  has 
more  than  once  procured  its  destruction.  It  is  supposed,  as  the  name  imports, 
that  it  often  enters  into  the  ears  of  people  sleeping,  thus  causing  madness,  from 


the  vital  principle ; nor  is  it  less  astonishing 
the  degree  of  heat  they  are  capable  of  sustain- 
ing. Spallanzani,  and  John  Hunter,  have 
made  some  curious  experiments  on  these  sub- 
jects. “ Intense  cold,”  says  Spallanzani, 
'•  does  not  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects.”  The 
year  1709  was  celebrated  tor  the  intensity  of 
its  cold,  and  its  fatal  I'fi'ects  on  animals  and 
plants.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  fell  to  one 
degree.  “ Who  can  believe,”  exclaims  Boer- 
haave,  “ that  the  severity  of  this  winter  did 
not  destroy  the  eggs  of  inspcts,  especially 
those  exposed  to  its  influence  in  open  fields, 
on  the  bare  earth,  or  on  the  exposed  branches 
of  trees ! Yet  the  genial  warmth  of  spring 
having  again  tempered  the  air,  these  eggs 
were  hatched,  and  as  numerously  as  in  the 
mildest  winters.”  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  winters  still  more  severe,  for,  in  France, 
as  well  lus  in  several  other  European  states,  in 
Uecember,  17hfl,  the  thermometer  fell  con- 


siderably beneath  that  of  1709. — Nat.  Hist. 
Selboknb. 

* The  Earwio. — The  name  of  this  iisect, 
in  almost  all  European  languages,  has  given 
it  a character  which  causes  a feeling  of  alarm 
even  at  the  sight  of  it.  Whether  or  not  they 
.ever  did  enter  the  human  ear  is  doubtful, — 
that  they  might  endeavour  to  do  so,  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  is  more  than  probable ; and 
this,  perhaps,  has  been  the  origin  of  their 
name,  and  the  universal  prejudice  against 
them.  As  it  is  said  that  anatomists  deny  the 
possibility  of  their  deep  or  dangerous  entrance 
into  the  ear,  it  is  a pity  that  this  is  not  gene- 
rally known,'  as  it  might  defend  the  constitu. 
tionally  timid  from  unnecessary  alann,  and 
give  a more  favourable  idea  of  a part  of  ani- 
mal creation,  which  forms  a most  iiecessaiy 
link  in  the  chain  of  being. — BKANua’t 
Journal. 
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tlie  intolerable  pain,  and  soon  after  death  itself.  Indeed,  the  French  name, 
which  signifies  the  ear-piercer,  urges  the  calumny  against  this  harmless  insect 
in  very  plain  terms  ; yet  nothing  can  be  more  tinjust:  the  ear  is  already  tilled 
with  a substance  which  prevents  any  insect  from  entering;  and  besides,  it 
well  lined  and  defended  with  membranes,  which  would  keep  out  any  little  ani- 
mal, even  though  the  e^ar-wax  were  away.  These  reproaches,  therefore,  are  en 
tirely  groundless : but  “it  were  well  if  the  accusations  which  gardeners  bring 
against  the  earwig  were  as  slightly  founded.*  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  it  lives  among  flbwers,  and  destroys  them.  When  fruit  also  has  beeti 
wounded  by  flies,  the  earwig  generally  comes  in  for  a second  feast,  and  sucks 
those  juices  which  they  first  began  to  broach.  Still,  however,  this  insect  is  not 
so  noxious  as  it  would  seem;  and  seldom  is  found  but  where  the  mischief  has 
been  originally  begun  by  others.  Like  all  of  this  class,  the  earwig  is  hatched 
from  an  egg.  As  there  are  various  kinds  of  this  animal,  so  they  choose  different 
places  to  breed  in  : in  general,  however,  they  lay  their  eggs  under  the  bark  of 
plants,  or  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  when  beginning  to  decay.  They  proceed  from 
the  egg  in  that  reptile  state  in  which  they  are  most  commonly  seen,  and,  as  they 
grow  larger,  the  wings  bound  under  the  skin  begin  to  burgeon.  It  is  amazing 
how  very  little  room  four  large  wings  take  up  before  they  are  protruded  : for  no 
person  could  ever  conceive  such  an  expansion  of  natural  drapery  could  be  rolled 
up  in  so  small  a packet.  The  sheath  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  folds  and 
covers  them  so  neatly,  that  the  animal  seems  quite  destitute  of  wings  (g) ; and 
even  when  they  are  burst  from  their  confinement,  the  animal,  by  tlie  power  of 
the  muscles  and  joints  which  it  has  in  the  middle  of  its  wings,  ran  closely  fold 
them  into  a very  narrow  compass.  When  the  earwig  has  become  a winged  in- 
sect, it  flies  in  pursuit  of  the  female,  ceasing  to  feed,  and  is  wholly  employed  in 
the  business  of  propagation.  It  lives,  in  its  winged  state,  but  a few  days  ; and 
having  taken  care  for  the  continuance  of  posterity,  dries  up,  and  dies,  to  all  ap- 
pearance consumptive. 

I’o  this  order  of  insects  we  may  also  refer  the  Cuckow  Spit,  or  Froth  Worm, 
that  is  often  found  hid  in  that  frothy  matter  which  we  find  on  the  surface  of 
plants.  It  has  an  oblong,  obtuse  body,  and  a large  bead,  wiih  small  eyes. 
The  external  wings,  for  it  has  four,  are  of  a dusky  brown  colour,  marked  with 
two  white  spots  ; the  head  is  black.  'I'he  spume  in  which  it  is  found  wallowing 
is  all  of  its  own  formation,  and  very  much  resembles  frothy  spittle.  It  proceeds 
from  the  vent  of  the  animal,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ; and  if  it  be  wiped 
away,  a new  quantity  will  be  quickly  seen  ejected  from  the  little  animal’s  body. 
Within  this  spume  it  is  seen  in  time  to  acquire  four  tubercles  on  its  bacK, 
wherein  the  wings  are  inclosed ; these  bursting,  from  a reptile  it  becomes  a 
winged  animal;  and  thus  rendered  perfect,  it  flies  to  meet  its  mate,  and  propa- 
gate its  kind. 

'Phe  Water  Tipula  also  belongs  to  this  class.  It  has  an  oblong,  slender  body, 
with  four  feet  fixed  upon  the  breast,  and  four  feelers  near  the  mouth.  It  has  four 
weak  wings,  which  do  not  at  all  seem  proper  for  flying,  but  leaping  only.  But 
what  this  in.sect  chiefly  demands  our  attention  for  is,  the  wonderful  lightness 
wherewith  it  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  scarcely  to  put  it  in  motion. 

It  is  sometimes  seen  in  rivers,  and  on  their  banks,  especially  under  shady  trees, 
and  generally  in  swarms  of  several  together. 

The  Common  W ater-lly  also  breeds  in  the  same  manner  with  those  above- 
mentioned.  This  animal  is  by  some  called  the  Notonecta,  because  it  does  not 
swim,  in  the  usual  manner,  upon  its  belly,  but  on  its  back  ; nor  can  we  help  ad- 
miring that  fitness  in  this  insect  for  its  situation,  as  it  feeds  on  the  under  side  of 
plants  which  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  thus  formed 
with  its  mouth  upwards,  to  take  its  food  with  greater  convenience  and  ease.f 

• A small  insect,  the  harvest  bug,  does  I Marink  ANiUAi.cui..aE. — Although  not 
sometimes  get  into  the  ear,  and  produces  a strictly  referring  to  this  class  of  insects,  we 
r.uiiMiiutiun,  but  no  real  injury. — Ed.  may  here  observe  on  a species  which  may  l>o 

(g)  Swammerdam,  p.  114. 
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^Vc  may  also  add  the  Water  Scorpion,  which  is  a large  insect,  being  near  an 
lilt’ll  in  lengtli,  and  about  halt  an  inch  in  breadth.  Its  body  is  nearly  oval,  but 
very  flat  and  thin,  and  its  tail  long  and  pointed.  The  head  is  small,  and  the 


said  to  outnumber  all  that  the  earth  produces, 
and  is  of  importance  should  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  young  naturalist. 

Lukinuusness  o¥  the  Sea.  — An  ex* 
ceedingly  interesting  paper  upon  this  phe- 
nomenon will  be  found  in  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History  (Na.  14,  July  1830,)  it 
was  originally  read  before  the  Plinian  Society, 
by  W.  Baird,  £sq.,  an  ingenious  member. 
The  contribution  occupies  nearly  a sheet,  or 
1 6 pages,  of  the  Magazine,  and  is  abundantly 
illustrated  with  wood  engravings.  Some  of 
them,  the  writer  thinks,  represent  new  species 
of  the  animals  which  produce  this  ocean- 
light  : we  can,  however,  only  quote  one  of  his 
engravings,  and  its  accompanying  explana- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  animals,  all  of  which 
may  be  (lerhaps  referred  to  the  Meddsa  and 
Actinia  tribe,  there  occurred  two  other  bodies 
of  a different  figure  and  construction,  and  ap- 
parently animals.  The  first  of  these  (see  the 
cut  a)  occurred  in  considerable  quantity, 
especially  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  in 
the  Java  Sea;  and  though  I cannot  say  I 
observed  these  bodies  distinctly  luminous, 
they  seldom  occurred  except  at  such  times  as 
when  the  sea  was  vividly  so.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a series  of  short,  oval,  hollow  tubes, 
rjuite  transparent,  finely  jointed  to  each  other 
by  a narrow  neck,  and  so  exceedingly  brittle 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing 
but  fragments  for  examination.  About  the 
centre  of  each  tube  or  division  there  apjieared 
a dent  or  depression,  marked  by  a dark  line, 
and  in  this  hollow  lay  a small,  round  body 
like  an  ovum.  Nearer  the  extremities,  also, 
were  to  be  seen  a number  of  small  round 
bodies,  shaped  like  nails,  and  pretty  regularly 
disposed.  Li  some,  as  in  a,  the  tubes  or 
joints  seemed  almost  detached  from  each 
other,  except  where  they  were  united  by  a 
small  point.  In  others,  aei  in  b,  they  seemed 
to  enter  each  other  by  a sharp  point  at  the 
extremity  : this  difference  most  probably  aris- 
ing from  the  position  of  the  objects  while 
under  examination.  The  natural  size  of  each 
joint  appeared  to  be  not  larger  than  a grain 
of  sand.  The  other  body,  c,  only  occurred 
once  to  me,  and  it  appeared  also  to  be  a frag- 
ment. It  was  coiled  round  in  a circular 
manner  like  a snake,  not  forming  a perfect 
circle,  as  the  extremities,  which  were  both 
open,  did  not  meet.  Through  its  whole 
length  it  was  separated  into  a great  many 
divisions  or  short  tubes,  each  band  of  division 
or  septum  being  double,  and  each  division 
containing  a dark  spot  in  its  centre  like  an 
ovum.  Natural  size  about  the  sixth  of  an 
inch  in  circumference. 


These  eight  species  of  animals  all  bidong 
to  the  acaiepha  of  Cuvier ; but  there  are 
other  animals,  more  perfect  and  of  a higlier 
organization,  which  have  also  been  found  to 
produce  this  luminousness  in  the  sea.  Several 
of  these  I have  already  mentioned,  as  two  or 
three  species  of  cancer,  &c.;  but  there  are  also 
a good  many  of  the  cnist&cea,  belonging  to 
the  order  Entomostraca  of  Muller,  which  pos- 
sess this  property. 

One  of  these  Entomostraca,  which  occurred 
several  times  and  in  considerable  abundance 
when  the  sea  was  most  luminous,  is  figured 
in  d.  The  head  and  body  are  in  one,  flat,  of 
an  oval  shape ; tail  double,  each  portion  ter- 
minated by  a fasciculus  of  fine  hairs ; an- 
tennsetwo,  linear,  armed  with  hairs  or  bristles 
on  both  sides,  which  point  forwards ; eyes 
two,  situated  laterally,  and  near  the  upjier 
part  of  the  body.  Near  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  body,  close  to  the  tail,  were  two  dark 
substances  projecting  outwards,  most  probably 
the  ovaries.  The  body  of  the  animal  was 
quite  transparent,  and  showed  the  viscera  and 
the  red  blood  in  motion ; natural  size  a grain 
of  sand.  This  little  animal  bears  a consi- 
derable resemblance  to  one  of  Muller’s  figures,, 
a species  of  cyclops ; but  as  that  genus  is 
characterized  as  having  only  one  eye,  and  as 
I made  out  distinctly  two  in  this  specimen,  i 
cannot,  till  another  opportunity  occurs  of 
farther  examination,  refer  it  to  that  genus. 
Two  other  little  creatures,  however,  occurred, 
which  I have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  the 
cyclops  of  Muller  (e  and  f')  One  or  two 
species  have  been  ascertained,  by  Sir  C.  Gie- 
8eck6  in  Greenland,  to  be  luminous,  and  Dr. 
Macculloch  has  added  thirty-three  new  spe- 
cies in  our  own  seas,  all  of  them  highly  lumi- 
nous. The  first  of  these  which  I have  repre- 
sented, e,  is  an  exceedingly  nimble  little 
creature  ; and,  not  being  larger  than  a pin’s 
point,  it  required  great  attention  to  be  able  to 
follow  its  movements.  The  body  is  of  an 
oval  shape,  divided  into  five  segments;  an- 
tennae two,  linear,  covered  with  prickles  or 
hairs,  and  fully  the  length  of  the  body ; feet 
about  five  on  each  side ; tail  double,  each 
division  terminated  by  a number  of  fine  hairs  ; 
eye,  one  ; the  round  spots  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  are  ova.  This  species  some- 
what resembles  tbe  C.  riibens  of  Muller  (En- 
toinostraca,  tab.  xvi.  fig.  3.) ; it  is,  however,  a 
very  distinct  species,  f is  also  a cyclops, 
possessing  great  rapidity  of  motion,  and  al- 
most eluding  obsei'vat’on  as  it  darts  through 
the  water;  body  oblong,  divided  into  six  seg- 
ments ; tail  consisting  of  two  long,  fine  hairs 
or  sets,  fully  the  length  of  the  body  of  the 
animal ; eye,  one  : antennai  two,  linear,  beset 
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feelers  appear  like  legs,  resembling  llie  claws  of  a scorpion,  but  without  slian 
points.  This  insect  is  generally  found  in  ponds,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  mosc 
tyrannical  and  rapacious.  It  destroys,  like  a wolf  among  sheep,  twenty  times 


with  set® ; feet,  about  five  on  each  side ; a 
ver\’  distinct  species  from  the  la.st,  and  very 
different  from  any  of  Muller’s,  e is  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  occurring  in  the  Atlantic, 
Straits  of  Malacca,  &c.;  / I only  observed  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  ^belongs  to  a dif- 
ferent genus  altogether;  head  and  body  in 
one  ; very  obtuse  at  the  upper  extremity,  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  the  tail,  which 
consists  of  two  divisions,  each  terminated  by 
a cluster  of  fine  setae  ; eyes  two,  lateral  and 
inferior.  From  under  these,  on  each  side, 
are  projected  two  short  antennae.  I could 
only  see  this  animal  in  a prone  situation,  and 
on  that  account  could  only  see  two  legs  near 
his  lower  extremity  The  colour  of  this 
curious  little  creature  was  of  a beautiful 
silvery  hue,  with  a pearly  lustre ; the  body 
was  transparent,  and  his  viscera  and  red 
blood  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  constant  mo- 
tion. Natural  size,  a grain  of  sand;  found 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  h is  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  animal,  but  not  possessing  such 
celerity  of  motion  as  several  of  the  last  men- 
tioned ; head  rather  large  and  obtuse ; body 
oval,  connected  to  the  head  by  a narrower 
portion,  or  neck ; eyes,  two ; antenn®  four, 
the  inferior  of  the  two  shorter  than  the  upper 
ones  ; no  tail ; lower  extremity  of  the  body 
emarginate ; body  hairy  ; natatory  feet  col- 
lected into  three  clusters  on  each  side,  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  body.  This  animal 
was  (juite  transparent,  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  the  mouth  could  be  distinctly 
seen,  of  an  oval  shape,  opening  and  shutting 
at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Habitat,  Straits  of 
Malacca. 

These  little  animals  are  extremely  interest- 
ing in  many  respects ; but  there  was  one 
which  1 observed  still  more  so  than  any  other 
yet  described,  not  from  his  motions,  which 
were  surpassed  in  quickness  by  the  Cyclops, 
nor  from  his  colour,  which  was  far  exceeded 
by  g,  but  from  his  animal  economy  and  the 
curious  provisions  with  which  he  is  endowed 
for  catching  his  food.  This  extremely  inte- 
resting little  animal  is  represented  in  i,  and 
appears  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
last.  Body  oblong,  divided  into  five  seg- 
ments, the  upper  one  the  largest,  the  lower 
one  oval,  and  smaller  than  the  rest ; head 
large  and  obtuse ; eyes,  two ; anteun®  four, 
two  on  each  side,  one  much  shorter  than  the 
other;  natatory  feet  consisting  of  four  clus- 
ters, two  on  each  side,  as  long  as  the  body  of 
the  animal,  which  was  covered  at  the  sides 
with  long  hairs.  On  each  side,  about  the 
middle  of  the  head,  and  also  on  each  side  of 
the  last  segment  of  the  butly,  or  what,  per- 
haps, Ilia)  lie  termed  the  tail,  there  is  attached 


a circular  fasciculus  of  fine  short  hairs  ; the 
body  being  quite  transparent,  the  mouth  and 
viscera  could  be  plainly  seen.  Its  motion 
was  rather  slow,  the  lung  hairs  composing  its 
natatory  feet  were  gently  put  in  motion,  so  as 
slowly  and  gracefully  to  carry  him  a short 
distance  through  the  water ; he  would  then 
stop,  and  immediately  set  the  circular  fasci- 
culi of  short  hairs  already  mentioned,  at  his 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  in  motion,  which 
was  so  exceedingly  rapid  a,s  at  first  to  escape 
detection.  This  very  quick  circular  motion 
produced  a regular  whirlpool  in  the  water 
around  him,  which  extended  in  a very  short 
time  to  a considerable  distance,  the  mouth  of 
the  animal  forming  the  centre  of  the  vortex. 
The  objects  all  round  about  were  thus  put  in 
motion,  and  sucked  into  the  part  where  his 
mouth  is  situate,  which  at  such  times  was 
constantly  and  rapidly  contracting  and  dilat- 
ing, swallowing  some  objects  and  rejecting 
others,  the  viscera  at  the  same  time  having 
evidently  a strong  vermicular  motion.  It  aji- 
peared  to  be  very  rapacious,  as  the  whole  time 
it  was  under  the  microscope  it  seemed  to  be 
almost  constantly  in  search  of  food.  Found 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

1 have  still  two  other  animals  to  describe, 
belonging,  however,  to  dif*«rent  classes  from 
the  last  mentioned.  The  one  (it)  is  evidently 
a planiria,  in  its  motion  very  much  resem- 
bling the  leech:  natural  size,  a grain  of  sand  ; 
coloui,  white;  found  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
The  other  (/)  belongs  to  a genus  unknown  to 
mo.  It  is  exceedingly  nimble  in  its  motions  ; 
the  head,  which  is  rather  large  and  unshapely, 
was  enveloped  in  a membraneous  bag,  which 
seemed  also  extended  over  the  whole  body. 
It  was  quite  transparent,  the  body  spotted 
with  bars  of  a dark  colour.  Found  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  drawing  up  this  paper  for  the  society,  I 
have  not  gone  to  any  length  to  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  luminousness  of  the  sea  is 
caused  solely  by  the  presence  of  animalcules, 
and  this  for  the  following  re<ison,  viz.,  that 
there  scarcely  now  exists  a doubt  upon  the 
subject.  Any  arguments  which  I could  have 
produced  may  be  found  much  better  expressed 
and  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  referring  to 
Dr,  Macculloch  and  Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Baird  concludes  with  these  sensible 
observations : — It  is  an  ojiinion  held  by 
sailors,  and  which  is  to  be  found  as  having 
prevailed  amongst  that  class  of  people  from 
the  earliest  time.s,  that  the  luminousness  of 
the  sea  is  a forerunner  of  stormy  weather , 
and  this  opinion  has  even  been  taken  up  and 
defended  by  several  authors,  who  have  written 
upon  this  subject  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 


THE  EARWIG  KIND. 


as  many  as  its  hunger  requires.  One  of  these,  when  put  into  a basin  of  water, 
in  which  were  thirty  or  forty  worms  of  the  libellula  kind,  each  as  large  as  itself, 
destroyed  them  all  in  a few  minutes,  getting  on  their  b'*cks,  and  piercing  with 
its  trunk  through  their  body.  These  animals,  however,  though  so  formidable 
to  others,  are  nevertheless  themselves  greatly  overrun  with  a little  kind  of  louse, 
about  the  size  of  a nit,  which  very  probably  repays  the  injury  which  the  water- 
scorpion  indicts  upon  others. 

The  water-scorpions  live  in  the  water  by  day ; out  of  which  they  rise  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  into  the  air,  and  so  dying  from  place  to  place,  often  betake 
themselves,  in  quest  of  food,  to  other  waters.  The  insect,  before  its  wings  are 
grown,  remains  in  the  place  where  it  was  produced  ; but  when  come  to  its  state 
of  perfection,  sallies  forth  in  search  of  a companion  of  the  other  sex,  in  order  to 
continue  its  noxious  posterity.* 


that  very  frequently  these  little  animals  seem, 
like  many  others  of  tlie  animal  kingdom,  to 
be  aware  of  the  change  of  weather ; and,  in- 
stead of  giving  warning  by  their  shining 
brighter  at  such  times  tlian  they  did  before, 
they  disappear  altogether,  no  doubt  taking 
refuge  from  the  agitation  of  the  waves  by 
descending  to  a more  secure  situation  deep  in 
the  water.  And  even  when  at  times,  as  it  no 
doubt  occasionally  does  happen,  the  sea  in 
had  weather  is  particularly  luminous,  it  is 
evidently  produced  by  large  medusse.  such  as 
the  M.  pellOcens  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  other 
large  animals,  and  only  takes  place  when  tlie 
gale  has  already  arrived,  being  nothing  mure 
than  a concomitant,  not  the  forerunner,  of  an 
agitated  sea.  From  my  own  ub.servations 
upon  this  subject,  were  1 to  say  that  it  is  at 
^1  connected  with  meteorological  appear- 
ances, 1 should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
is  more  brilliant  and  more  generally  ditl'used 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  immediately  be- 
fore or  during  very  light  rain,  not  absolutely 
during  a calm,  but  when  there  is  only  a gen- 
tle breere  at  the  time.  I have  frequently  ob- 
served at  such  times  the  sea  particularly  lu- 
minous, and  have  also  heard  it  remarked  by 
seamen  as  a ibrerunner  of  rain.  This,  how- 
ever, like  every  other  prognostic,  frequently 
fails,  only  showing  how  little  all  such  prog- 
nostics are  to  be  attended  to. 

* Portuguese  Man-of-War  Insect. — 
By  aid  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
we  are  enabled  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
figure  of  this  curious  creature.  The  writer  of 
the  subsequent  description  is  a Correspondent 
of  the  above  popular  Journal. 

In  Stark’s  Elements  of  Natural  History 
it  will  be  found  under  the  division  Radiuta, 
class  Acal^pha:  it  is  the  Physalia,  or  Phy- 
salis  pelagica,  of  Lamarck.  When  seen 
iloating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of.  the  animal  appears  to  be 
an  oval  subtrigonal  membrane,  inflated  with 
air,  having  an  elevated  ridge  running  along 
its  back  like  a cock’s  comb,  strongly  marked 
with  indentations,  and  tinged  along  the  sum- 
mit of  a beautiful  rosy  hue,  the  extremities  of 
the  inflated  bladder  being  of  a fine  puqile 
and  violet  colour.  Underneath  the  membrane, 


and  nearest  to  the  larger  extremity,  are  at- 
tached numerous  ajipendages ; some  are  very 
short  and  thick,  while  others  are  very  long, 
many  upwards  of  30  inches  in  length.  Sk>me 
are  straight,  others  twisted,  and  a few  are 
spirally  twisted,  like  the  spring-wire  of  a bell. 
These  appendages,  according  to  Cuvier,  form 
the  suckers,  tentacula,  and  ovaries  (egg-bags), 
and  are  of  a beautiful  violet  and  blue  colour, 
intermixed  with  purple.  The  smaller  ex- 
tremity is  free,  and  the  animal  possesses  the 
power  of  lifting  it  out  of  the  water  altogether ; 
raising  it  aloft  into  the  air,  while  the  larger 
one  is  kept  floating  on  tlie  water  by  the 
weight  of  the  fleshy  appendages  already  men- 
tioned. They  have  the  power  of  contracting 
and  dilating  their  membranous  bag  at  plea- 
sure, and  no  doubt,  by  trimming  it  to  the 
wind,  make  it  act  the  part  of  a sail  to  propel 
themselves  through  the  water.  ••  They  are 
very  often  to  be  met  with  at  sea,”  says  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  ; “ and  seamen  do  affirm  that 
they  have  very  great  skill  in  sailing,  managing 
their  bladder  or  sail  with  judgment  fur  this 
pur]K)se,  according  to  the  difierent  winds  anj 
courses.”  (^Sloane' s k'oyage  to  •lamaica, 
vol.  i.  p.  7.)  Upon  attentively  examining  the 
narrow  or  free  extremity  of  the  bladder,  a 
small,  round  aperture  is  perceptible,  surrounded 
by  a circular  zone  of  fibres,  of  a beautiful 
red  colour,  like  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye.  Out  of  this  small  hole,  which  is 
not  larger  than  would  be  sufficient  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a very  fine  bristle,  I squeezed 
the  air  out  of  the  bladder.  It  is  by  this  ajier- 
ture  that  the  animal,  it  is  presumed,  expels 
the  air  from  the  bladder,  when  he  wishes  to 
sink  under  the  surface  of  the  water ; but 
whetlier  he  refills  it.  by  inhaling  the  air  by 
this  aperture,  or  secrets  it  from  his  blood,  is 
not  so  easily  determined.  They  possess,  in 
a high  degree,  the  stinging  quality  which 
has  procured  for  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
Radiata  the  term  sea  nettles.  They  aie  alsv 
endowed  with  the  luminous  property  whici 
belongs  to  so  many  murine  animals ; and  it 
is  observable,  when  they  have  been  numerous 
during  the  day,  that  the  sea  at  night  has  lieen 
brilliantly  illuminated. — Coruesi’onuknt  o» 
THE  Magazine  of  Naturai.  History. 
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CHAP.  1. 


CATERPILLARS  IN  GENERAL. 


If  we  take  a cursory  view  of  insects  in  general,  caterpillars  alone,  and  the 
butterflies  and  moths  they  give  birth  to,  will  make  a third  part  of  the  number. 
Wherever  we  move,  wherever  we  turn, 
these  insects,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
present  themselves  to  our  view.  Some, 
in  every  state,  offer  the  most  entertain- 
ing spectacle ; others  are  beautiful  only 
in  their  winged  form.  Many  persons, 
of  which  number  1 am  one,  have  an  in- 
vindible  aversion  to  caterpillars,  and 
worms  of  every  species ; there  is  something  disagreeable  in  their  slow,  crawling 
motion,  for  which  the  variety  of  their  colouring  can  never  compensate.  But 
others  feel  no  repugnance  at  observing,  and  even  handling  them  with  the  most 
atentive  application. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  butterfly  state,  so  beautiful  or  splendid  as  these  in- 
sects. They  serve,  not  less  than  the  birds  themselves,  to  banish  solitude  from 
our  walks,  and  to  fill  up  our  idle  intervals  with  the  most  pleasing  speculations. 
'Phe  butterfly  makes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  oriental  poetry  ; but,  in 
those  countries,  the  insect  is  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  with  us. 

Tlie  beauties  of  the  fly  may,  therefore,  very  well  excite  our  curiosity  to 
examine  the  reptile.  But  we  are  still  more  strongly  attached  to  this  tribe,  from 
the  usefulness  of  one  of  the  number.  The  silkworm  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
serviceable  of  all  other  animals ; since,  from  its  labours,  and  the  manufacture 
attending  it,  near  a third  part  of  the  world  are  clothed,  adorned,  and  supported.* 

Caterpillars  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  worms  or  maggots,  by  the 
number  of  their  feet ; and  by  their  producing  butterflies  or  moths.  When  the 
sun  calls  up  vegetation,  and  vivifies  the  various  eggs  of  insects,  the  caterpillars 
are  the  first  that  are  seen,  upon  almost  every  vegetable  and  tree,  eating  its 
leaves,  and  preparing  for  a state  of  greater  perfection.  They  have  feet  both 
before  and  behind  ; which  not  only  enable  them  to  move  forward  by  a sort  of 
steps  made  by  their  fore  and  hinder  parts,  but  also  to  climb  up  vegetables,  and 
to  stretch  themselves  out  from  the  boughs  and  stalks,  to  reach  their  food  at  a 
distance.  All  of  this  class  have  from  eight  feet  at  the  least,  to  sixteen  ; and  this 
may  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  worm  tribe,  that  never  have  so  many. 
The  animal  into  which  they  are  converted,  is  always  a butterfly  or  a moth  ; and 
these  are  always  distinguished  from  other  nies,  by  having  their  wings  covered 
over  with  a painted  dust,  which  gives  them  such  various  beauty.  The  wings  of 
flies  are  transparent,  as  we  see  in  the  common  flesh  fly  ; while  those  of  beetles 
are  hard,  like  horn  ; from  such  the  wing  of  a butterfly  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished ; and  words  would  obscure  their  differences.* 


tTlie  Caterpillar.} 


• Cleani.inbss  of  Animals. — Mr.  Ren- 
nie, in  an  interesting  paper  “ On  the  peculiar 
hahits  of  cleanliness  in  some  Animals,”  has 
the  following  illustration  in  the  grub  of  the 
glow-worm. 

After  watching  it  fur  some  time  (observes 
Mr.  K.),  my  attention  was  drawn  to  some 
very  singular  movements  which  it  made  with 
its  tail,  and  which  the  reader  will  understand 
better  if  he  has  observed  how  the  common 
earwig,  or  the  insect  popularly  called  the 
alevil’s  coach-horse  (f/'oeriuj  olent,  Stephens), 


bends  up  its  tail  over  its  back,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  a spaniel  when  it  trips  along 
well  pleased  before  its  master. 

There  appeared  to  be  something  so  uncom- 
mon in  these  movements,  that  my  curiosity 
was  excited  to  observe  them  more  minutely  ; 
and  as  the  creature  was  not  at  all  timid,  I 
could  easily  observe  it  through  a gla.ss  of 
some  power.  The  caudal  instrument  I dis- 
covered, by  this  means,  to  consist  of  a double 
row  of  white  cartilaginous  rays,  disposed  in  a 
circle,  one  row  within  the  other;  and,  what 
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From  hence  it  appears,  that  caterpillars,  whether  in  the  reptile  state,  or  ad- 
vanced  to  their  last  state  ol  perfection  into  biifterllies,  may  easily  be  distbi- 
giuslied  Irom  all  other  insects ; being  animals  peculiarly  formed,  and  also  of  a 

also  capable  of  being  bent  as  well  as  ex- 
tended, and  they  could,  therefore,  be  applied 
to  the  angles  or  depressions  of  an  uneven 
surface. 

1»  WM  not  long  before  I convinced  myseli 
that  this  singular  instrument  was  employed 


was  most  singular,  these  were  retracile,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  horns  of  tlie  snail.  The 
rays  were  united  by  a soft,  moist,  gelatinous 
membrane,  but  so  as  to  be  individually  ex- 
tensile , one  or  two  being  frequently  stretched 
beyond  the  line  of  the  others.  The  rays  were 
by  the  insect  for  cleaning  itself ; 
and  it  would  have  been  difRcidt 
to  devise  anything  more  effectual 
for  the  purpose,  though  its  action 
was  different  from  all  others  of 
this  kind  with  which  I was  ac- 
quainted, inasmuch  as  it  operated 
by  suction,  and  not  as  a comb,  a 
brush,  or  a wiper,  of  which  I 
shall  mention  some  examples  in 
the  sequel.  It  was,  moreover, 
furnished  in  the  interior  with  a 
sort  of  pocket,  of  a funnel  shape, 
formed  by  the  converging  rays, 
into  which  was  collected  what- 
ever dust  or  other  impurities  were 
detacheil  from  the  body,  till  it 
could  hold  no  mure,  when,  by  a 
vermicular  movement  of  the  rays, 
the  accumulated  pellet  was  ex- 
truded, and  placed  with  great  care  in  some 
place  where  it  might  be  out  of  the  way  of 
again  soiling  the  glossy  skin  of  the  insect. 
This  skin,  if  I may  call  it  so,  was  of  a soft, 
leathery  appearance  ; exhibiting,  when  mag- 
nified, a minute,  delicate  dotting,  similar  to 
shagreen — but  to  the  naked  eye  this  was  not 
apparent. 

The  instrument  just  described,  accordingly, 
when  expanded  over  a portion  of  this  sha- 
greened  surface,  was  subsequently  drawn  out, 
with  an  evident  effort  (repeated,  if  necessary), 
in  the  same  way  as  Iwys  draw  their  moist 
leather  suckers,  when  they  amuse  themselves 
in  dragging  stones  after  them.  Every  jiarticle 
•I  dust,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  is  thus 
detached  from  the  skin,  and,  by  a jHxuliiir 
movement  of  the  retractile  rays,  is  lodged  in 
the  funnel-shaped  pocket. 

This  singular  instmment  is  also  used  for 
tlie  very  different  purpose  of  assisting  the 
animal  to  walk,  and  particularly  to  maintain 
a position  against  gravity,  which  its  feet  are 
ill  calculated  to  effect. 

Though  not  directly  connected  with  mv 
immediate  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  ti 
many  readers  to  mention  that  the  above  grub 
distinctly  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  common 
doctrine  respecting  the  light  of  the  glow 
worm,  which  goes  to  maintain  that  it  is  a 
lamp,  lit  up  by  the  female,  to  direct  the 
darkling  flight  of  the  male.  “ Ce  sont,”  ex- 
claims Dumeril,  “ les  flambeaux  de  I’amour-- 
des  jiharesr— des  telegraphe#  nocturnes — qui 


(Larv  of  the  ^U>w.»orm  on  a teiidriUed  branch,  u . 
cleuuiiig  instrument.) 

brillent  et  signalent  au  loin  le  besoiti  de  la 
production  dans  le  silence  et  I’obscurite  des 
nuits.”  Mr.  Leonard  Knapp,  refining  upon 
this  notion,  conjectures  that  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  head  of  the  male  glow-worm 
is  intended  a.s  a converging  reflector  of  the 
light  of  the  female,  “always  beneath  him  on 
the  earth.”  “As  we  commonly,”  he  adds, 
“ and  with  advantage,  place  our  hand  over  the 
brow,  to  c'ostruct  the  rays  of  light  fulling  Irom 
above,  which  enables  us  to  sue  clearer  an  ob- 
ject on  the  ground,  so  must  the  projecting 
hood  of  this  creature  converge  the  visual  rays 
to  a point  beneath.” 

Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  grubs 

which  being  in  a state  of  infancy,  are  there- 
fore incapable  of  propagating— exhibit  a no 
less  brilliant  light  than  the  iierfect  insect. 
Dr.  Geer  says  the  light  of  the  grub  was 
paler,  but  in  the  one  which  1 had  it  was  not 
so.  He  also  remarked  the  same  light  in  the 
nymph  state,  which  he  describes  as  “ very 
lively  and  brilliant;”  and,  in  this  stage  of 
existence,  it  is  still  less  capable  of  propagating 
than  in  that  of  larva.  “ Of  what  use,  then  ” 
he  asks,  “ is  the  light  displayed  by  the  glow- 
worm ? It  must  serve  some  iiurpuse  yet  un- 
known. The  authors  who  have  sjxiken  of 
the  male  glow-worms,  say  positively  that  they 
shine  in  the  dark  as  well  as  the  females.” 
These  plain  facts  appear  completely  to  ex- 
tinguish the  ]H>etical  theory. — Jouunai,  ov 
tuk  Koyai,  Institution. 
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peculiar  nature.  The  transmutations  they  undergo,  are  also  more  ^numerous 
than  those  of  anv  insect  hitherto  mentioned  ; and,  in  consequence,  they  have 
been  placed  in  the  third  order  of  changes  by  Swammerdam,  who  has  thrown 
such  lights  upon  this  part  of  natural  history.  In  the  second  order  of  changes, 
mentioned  before,  we  saw  the  grasshopper  and  the  earwig,  when  excluded  from 
the  egg,  assume  a form  very  like  that  which  they  were  after  to  preserve  ; and 
seemed  arrived  at  a state  of  perfection,  in  all  respects,  except  in  not  having 
wings  ; which  did  not  bud  forth  until  they  were  come  to  maturity.  But  the  in- 
sects of  this  third  order,  that  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  go  through  a much 
greater  variety  of  transformations:  for,  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  egg, 
they  assume  the  form  of  a small  caterpillar,  which  feeds  and  grows  larger  every 
day,  often  changing  its  skin,  but  still  preserving  its  form.  When  the  animal  has 
come  to  a certain  magnitude  in  this  state,  it  discontinues  eating,  makes  itself  a 
covering  or  husk,  in  which  it  remains  wrapped  up,  seemingly  without  life  or 
motion ; and  after  having  for  some  time  continued  in  this  state,  it  once  more 
bursts  its  confinement,  and  comes  forth  a beautiful  butterfly.  Thus  we  see  this 
animal  put  on  no  less  than  three  different  appearances,  from  the  time  it  is  first 
excluded  from  the  egg.  It  appears  a crawling  caterpillar ; then  an  insensible 
aurelia,  as  it  is  called,  without  life  or  motion  ; and  lastly,  a butterlly,  variously 
painted,  according  to  its  difierent  kind.  Having  thus  distinguished  this  class  of 
insects  from  all  others,  we  will  first  survey  their  history  in  general ; and  then 
enter  particularly  into  the  manners  and  nature  of  a few  of  them,  which  most 
deserve  our  curiosity  and  attention. 


CHAP.  II. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  CATERPILLAR  INTO 
ITS  CORRESPONDING  BUTTERFLY  OR  MOTH. 

When  winter  has  disrobed  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  nature  then  seems  to  have 
lost  her  insects.  There  are  thousands  of  different  kinds,  with  and  without 
wings  ; which,  though  swarming  at  other  seasons,  then  entirely  disappear.  Our 
fields  are  re-peopled,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  bud,  by  the  genial  influence  of 
spring;  and  caterpillars,  of  various  sorts,  are  seen  feeding  upon  the  promise  of 
the  year,  even  before  the  leaves  are  completely  unfolded.  Those  caterpillars, 
which  we  then  see,  may  serve  to  give  us  a view  of  the  general  means  which 
nature  employs  to  preserve  such  a number  of  insects  during  that  season,  when 
they  can  no  longer  find  subsistence.  It  is  known,  by  united  experience,  that 
all  these  animals  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  butterflies  ; and  those  who 
observe  them  more  closely,  will  find  the  fly  very  careful  in  depositing  its  eggs 
in  those  places  where  they  are  likely  to  be  hatched  with  the  greatest  safety  ami 
success.  During  winter,  tlierefore,  the  greatest  number  of  caterpillars  are  in 
an  egg  state  ; and  in  this  lifeless  situation  brave  all  the  rigours  and  the  humidity 
of  the  climate  : and  though  often  exposed  to  all  its  changes,  still  preserve  the 
latent  principles  of  life,  which  is  more  fully  exerted  at  the  approach  of  spring. 

In  general,  however,  whether  the  animal  has  subsisted  in  an  egg  state  during 
the  winter;  or  whether  as  a butterfly,  bred  from  an  aurelia,  in  the  beginning  of 
spring  ; or  a butterfly  that  has  subsisted  during  the  winter,  and  lays  eggs  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  of  plants  are  shot  forward,  the  whole  swarm  of  caterpillars  are 
in  motion  to  share  the  banquet  that  Nature  has  provided.  There  is  scarce  a 
plant  that  has  nut  its  own  peculiar  insects  : and  some  are  known  to  support 
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several  of  difiereiit  kinds.  ()1  these,  many  are  hatched  from  the  egg,  at  the 
fnot  ot  the  tree,  and  climb  np  to  its  leaves  for  subsistence:  the  eggs  of  others 
have  been  glued  by  the  parent  butterfly  to  the  leaves;  and  they  are  no  sooner 
excluded  from  the  shell,  but  they  find  themselves  in  tiie  midst  of  plenty. 

When  the  caterpillar  first  bursts  from  tho  egg,  it  is  small  and  feeble ; its 
appetites  are  in  proj)ortion  to  its  size,  and  it  seems  to  make  no  great  con- 
sumption : but  as  it  increases  in  magnitud*#^  it  improves  in  its  appetites  ; so 
that,  in  its  adult  caterpillar  state,  it  is  the  most  ravenous  of  all  animals  what- 
soever. A single  caterpillar  will  eat  double  its  own  weight  of  leaves  in  a clay, 
and  yet  seems  no  way  disordered  by  the  meal — What  would  mankind  do,  if 
their  oxen  or  their  horses  were  so  voracious ! * 


* Ravaokh  ok  Catkiipii.i.ars. — Tliesud- 
den  appearance  of  great  numbers  of  these 
caterpillars  in  particular  years,  and  their 
scarcity  in  others,  is  in  some  deg^ree  explained 
by  a fact  stated  by  Mr.  Salisbury.  “ A gen- 
tleman of  Chelsea,”  he  says,  “ has  infonned 
me  that  he  once  took  a nest  of  moths  and 
bred  them ; that  some  of  the  eggs  came  the 
first  year,  some  the  second,  and  oihers  of  the 
same  nest  did  not  hatch  till  the  third  sea- 
son.” We  reared,  during  1829,  several  nests 
both  of  the  brown-tails  and  of  the  gulden- 
tails,  and  a number  of  the  females  deposited 
their  eggs  in  our  nurse-cages ; but,  contrary 
to  the  exjieriment  just  quoted,  all  of  these 
were  hatched  during  the  same  autumn.  The 
difference  of  temperature  and  moisture  in 
particular  seasons  may  produce  this  diversity. 

An  alarm,  similar  to  those  we  have  re- 
corder!, was  produced  in  France  in  1735,  by 
the  green  striped  cateqiillars  of  a moth  very 
common  in  Britain,  called  by  collectors,  from 
a mark  on  its  upjier  wings,  the  Y,  or  more 
properly,  tlie7  nioth(yVr«r«  Gamma,  Ochs.). 
Though  ranked  in  some  classifications 
amongst  the  nocturnal  moths,  it  flies  chiefly 
by  rlay,  and  may  be  seen  in  Battersea-fields, 
or  other  moist  meadows,  flitting  from  herb  to 
herb  and  flower  to  flower,  in  short  and  low 
flights ; for  it  seldom  soars  higher  than  the 
tallest  grass-stem,  or  the  crimson  flower-heads 
of  the  knaji-weed,  upon  whose  honey  it  some- 
times regales,  remaining  on  the  wing  all  the 
while  it  IS  sipping  it  During  the  cold,  rainy 
summer  of  1829,  it  was  almost  the  only  moth 
which  appeared  plentiful.  At  least  two  broods 
seem  to  be  produced  during  the  season  ; which 
may  account  for  its  being  found  from  May 
till  the  setting-in  of  the  winter  frosts. 

Notwithstanding  it  being  so  plentiful, 
however,  we  have  not  heard  of  its  having 
ever  been  so  destructive  here  as  in  France, 
where,  as  usual,  the  must  improbable  causes 
were  assigned  for  its  increase.  “ In  some 
places,”  says  R5auniur,  “ they  assured  me 
they  had  seen  an  old  soldier  throw  the  spell ; 
and  in  other  places  an  ugly  and  mischievous 
old  woman  bad  wrought  all  the  evil.”  These 
supposed  supernatural  agents,  however,  must 
have  been  either  very  numerous  or  very  aciive 
to  fill,  nut  only  the  gardens,  but  every  field. 


with  legions  of  those  caterpillars,  which  de- 
voured almost  every  green  thang,  and  left  only 
the  stalks  as  monuments  of  their  devastation. 
The  alarm  proceederl  farther,  for  it  began  to 
be  whispered  that  they  wens  poisoaous ; anil 
many  were  in  consequence  afraid  to  touch 
soups  or  salads.  Rt^aumur  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  refute  this  notion  at  some 
length  ; but  we  cannot  accept  bis  doctrine  as 
very  palatable,  when  he  tells  us  that  few 
dishes  of  soup  or  salad  are  ever  prepared 
without  containing  cateqiillars,  and  yet  all 
the  world  are  not  poisoned  thereby,  any  more 
than  by  eating  oysters  or  viper  broth.  lie 
endeavoured  also  to  account  by  calculation 
for  their  excess,  from  the  data  of  the  female 
moth  laying  about  four  hundred  eggs.  Now, 
if  there  were  only  twenty  caterjiillars  dis- 
tributetl  in  a garden,  and  all  lived  through 
the  winter,  and  became  moths  in  the  succeed- 
ing May,  the  eggs  laid  by  these,  if  all  fertile, 
would  produce  800,000,  a number  muc|^ 
more  than  sufficient  to  effect  great  destruc- 
tion. Did  not  Providence,  therefore,  put 
causes  in  operation  to  keep  them  in  duo 
bounds,  the  cateqiillars  of  this  moth  alone, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  2,000  other 
British  species,  would  soon  destroy  more  than 
halt  of  our  vegetation. — Insbct  Tuans. 

Tub  Paki.iament  ok  Paris. — It  is  not, 
therefore,  very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  ignorant,  who  are  so  prone  to  become  the 
victim  of  groundless  fears,  should  have  taken 
serious  alarm  on  having  so  unusual  a phe- 
nomenon forced  ujion  their  attention.  Some 
alarmists  accordingly  asserted  that  the  cater- 
pillars “ were  the  usual  presage  of  the 
plague ;”  and  others,  that  they  not  only  pre- 
saged it,  but  would  actually  cause  it,  “ for 
their  numbers  were  great  enough  to  render 
the  air  pestilential,”  while,  to  add  to  the  mis- 
chief, “ they  would  destroy  every  kind  of 
vegetation,  and  starve  the  cuttle  in  the  fields.” 
“ Almost  every  one,”  adds  Curtis,  “ ignorant 
of  their  history,  was  under  the  greatest  ap- 
prehensions concerning  them ; so  that  even 
prayers  were  offered  up  in  some  churches  to 
deliver  the  country  from  the  apprehended  ap- 
proaching calamity.” 

It  seems  to  have  been  either  the  same 
caterjiillar,  or  one  very  nearly  allied  to  it 
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These  vontrions  hablls,  with  its  slow,  crawling  motion,  but  still  more 
sf.iigiiig  like  llial  of  nettles,  which  follows  upon  handling  the  greatest  number  o 
them,  make  these  insects  not  the  most  agreeable  objects  of  human  curiosity 
However,  there  are  many  philosophers  who  have  spent  years  in  their  contem 
pistion  ; and  who  have  not  only  attended  to  their  habits  and  labours,  but 
minutely  examined  their  structure  and  internal  conformation. 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar,  when  anatomically  considered,  is  found  composed 
of  rings,  whose  circumference  is  pretty  near  circular  or  oval.  They  are  gene- 
rally twelve  in  number,  and  are  all  membranaceous ; by  which  caterpillars  may 
be  distinguished  from  many  other  insects,  that  nearly  resemble  them  in  form. 
The  head  of  the  caterpillar  is  connected  to  the  first  ring  by  the  neck  ; that  is 
generally  so  short  and  contracted,  that  it  is  scarce  visible.  All  the  covering  of 
the  head  in  caterpillars  seems  to  consist  of  a shell ; and  they  have  neither  upper 
nor  under  jaw,  for  they  are  botli  placed  rather  verticall5',  and  each  jaw  armed 
with  a large  thick  tooth,  which  is  singly  equal  to  number.  With  these  the 
animals  devour  their  food  in  such  amazing  quantities  ; and  with  these,  some  of 
the  kind  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies.  Though  the  mouth  be  kept 
shut,  the  teeth  are  always  uncovered;  and  while  the  insect  is  in  health,  they  ar< 
seldom  without  employment.  Whatever  the  caterpillar  devours,  these  teeth 
serve  to  chop  it  into  small  pieces,  and  render  the  parts  of  the  leaf  lit  for  swal- 
lowing. Many  kinds,  while  they  are  yet  young,  eat  only  the  succulent  part  of 
the  leaf,  and  leave  all  the  fibres  untouched  ; others,  however,  attack  the  whole 
leaf,  and  eat  it  clean  away.  One  may  be  amused,  for  a little  time,  in  observing 
the  avidity  with  which  they  are  seen  to  feed ; some  are  seen  eating  the  whole 
day;  others  have  their  hours  of  repast;  some  choose  the  night,  and  others  the 
day.  When  the  caterpillar  attacks  a leaf,  it  places  its  body  in  such  a manner 
that  the  edge  of  the  leaf  shall  fall  between  its  feet,  which  keeps  it  steady,  while 
the  teeth  are  employed  in  cutting  it:  these  fall  upon  the  leaf,  somewliat  in  the 
matuier  of  a pair  of  gardener’s  sheers;  and  every  morsel  is  swallowed  as  soon 
as  cut.  Some  caterpillars  feed  upon  leaves  so  very  narrow,  that  they  are  not 
broader  than  their  mouths;  in  this  case  the  animal  is  seen  to  devour  it  from 
the  point,  as  we  would  eat  a radish. 

§ As  there  are  various  kinds  of  caterpillars,  the  number  of  their  feet  are  various; 
some  having  eight,  and  some  sixteen.  Of  these  feet  the  six  foremost  are  covered 
with  a sort  of  shining  gristle  ; and  are,  therefore,  called  the  shelly  legs.  The 
hindmost  feet,  whatever  be  their  number,  are  soft  and  flexible,  and  are  called 
membranaceous.  Caterpillars,  also,  with  regard  to  their  external  figure,  are 
either  smooth,  or  hairy.  The  skin  of  the  first  kind  is  soft  to  the  touch,  or 


probably  that  of  the  goUleii-tail  {Portheaia 
Chiysorrhwtt),  which  in  1731-2,  produced  a 
similar  alarm  in  France.  Reaumur,  on  going 
from  Paris  to  Tours,  in  September,  1730, 
found  every  oak,  great  and  small,  literally 
swarming  with  them,  and  their  leaves  parched 
and  brown  as  if  some  burning  wind  had 
]msse<l  over  them ; for  when  newly  hatched, 
like  the^joung  buH-tips,  they  only  eat  one  of 
the  membranes  of  the  leaf,  and  of  course  the 
other  withers  away.  These  infant  legions, 
under  the  shelter  of  their  warm  nests,  sur- 
vived the  winter  in  such  numbers,  that  they 
threatened  the  destruction  not  only  of  the 
fruit-trees,  but  of  the  lorests, — every  tree,  as 
Reaumur  says,  being  over  run  with  them. 
'I’lie  Parliament  of  Pari.s  thought  that  ra- 
vages so  widely  extended  loudly  called  for 
their  interference,  and  they  accordingly  issued 
an  edict,  to  compel  the  people  to  uncater- 
pillar {(leclieniller^  the  trees  ; which  Keau- 
nmr  ridiculed  as  ini|>iactical)le,  at  least  iiitbc 


forests.  About  the  middle  of  May,  however, 
a succession  of  cold  rains  produced  so  much 
mortality  among  the  caterpillars,  that  the 
people  were  happily  releaseil  from  the  edict; 
for  it  soon  became  difficult  to  find  a single 
individual  of  the  species.  In  the  same  way 
the  cold  rains,  during  the  summer  of  1S29 
seem  to  have  nearly  annihilated  the  lackeys, 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
swarmed  on  every  hedge  around  London. 
The  ignorance  displayed  in  France  at  the 
time  in  question,  was  not  inferior  to  that  re- 
corded by  Curtis;  for  the  French  journalists 
gravely  asserted  that  part  of  the  caterpillars 
were'pioduced  by  spiders;  and  that  these 
spiders,  am’  not  the  cateqnllars,  constructed 
the  webs  of  the  slime  of  snails,  which  they 
were  said  to  have  been  seen  collecting  for  the 
purpose  ! “ Verily,”  exclaims  Reaumur, 

“ there  is  more  ignorance  in  our  age  than 
one  might  believe.” — Insect  Tkanskouj**- 

TIONS.  • 
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*'n  ® of  the  latter  is  hairy,  and,  as  it  were,  thorny  ; and 

generally,  if  handled,  flings  like  nettles.  Some  of  them  even  eaiise  this  stinging 
pain,  if  but  approached  too  nearly.  ^ ® 

Caterpillars,  in  general,  have  six  small  black  spots  placed  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  fore  nng,  and  a little  to  the  side  of  the  head.  Three  of  these  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  convex  and  transparent:  these  Reaumur  takes  to 
be  the  eyes  of  the  caterpillar;  however,  most  of  these  reptiles  have  very  little 
occasion  for  sight,  and  seem  only  to  be  directed  by  their  feeling. 

^ the  caterpillar’s  body  which  most  justly  demand  our  attention, 

are  the  stigmata,  as  thev  are  called  ; or  those  holes  on  the  sides  of  its  body! 
through  which  the  animal  is  supposed  to  breathe.  All  along  tins  insect’s  body 
on  each  side  these  holes  are  easily  discoverable.  'I'liey  are  eighteen  in  number 
nine  on  a side,  rather  nearer  the  belly  than  the  back  ; a hole  for  every  ring,  of 
w uch  the  animal  s body  is  composed,  except  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  last 
these  oval  openings  mav  be  considered  as  so  many  mouths,  through  which  the 
insect  brea  hes  ; but  with  this  difference,  that  as  we  have  but  one  pair  of  lungs, 
Oie  caterpillar  has  no  less  than  eighteen.  It  requires  no  great  anatomical  dex- 
tenty  to  discover  these  lungs  in  the  larger  kind  of  caterpillars : they  appear  at 
hrst  view  to  be  hollow  cartilaginous  tubes,  and  of  the  colour  of  mother-of-pearl. 

hese  tubes  are  often  seen  to  unite  with  each  other  ; some  are  perceived  to  open 
mto  the  intestines ; and  some  go  to  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
I hat  these  vessels  serve  to  convey  the  air,  appears  evidently,  from  the  famous- 
experiment  of  Malpighi  ; who,  by  stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  stigmata  with 
oh,  quickly  suffocated  the  anunal,  which  was  seen  to  die  convulsed  the  instant 
after.  In  order  to  ascertain  his  theory,  he  rubbed  oil  upon  other  parts  of  the 
insect  s hody,  leaving  the  stigmata  free  ; and  this  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon- 
the  animal  s health,  but  it  continued  to  move  and  eat  as  usual ; he  rubbed  oilon 
the  stigmata  of  one  side,  and  the  animal  underwent  a partial  convulsion,  but  re- 
covered soon  after. 

The  life  of  a caterpillar  seems  6ne  continued  succession  of  changes;  and  it  is 
seen  to  throw  off  one  skin  only  to  assume  another  ; which  also  is  aivested  in  its- 
: and  thus  for  eight  or  ten  times  successively.  We  must  not,  however,  con- 
found this  changing  of  the  skin  with  the  great  metamorphosis  which  it  is  after- 
wards to  undergo.  The  throwing  off  one  skin,  and  assuming  another,  seems,  in 
comparison,  but  a slight  operation  among  these  animals ; this  is  but  the  work  ol' 
• (lay  ; the  other  is  the  great  adventure  of  their  lives. 

In  prop(irfion  as  the  time  approaches  in  which  the  caterpillar  is  to  cast  its- 
old  skin.  Its  colours  become  more  feeble,  the  skin  seems  to  wither  and  grow 
dry,  and  in  some  measure  resembles  a leaf,  when  it  is  no  longer  supplied  witlh 
moisture  from  the  stock.  At  that  time,  the  insect  begins  to  find  itself  under  a 
necessity  of  changing  ; and  it  is  not  effected  without  violent  labour,  and  perhaps- 
pain.  A day  or  two  before  the  critical  hour  approaches,  the  insect  ceases  to- 
eat,  loses  its  usual  activity,  and  seems  to  rest  immovable.  It  seeks  some  place 
to  remain  in  security  ; and  no  longer  timorous,  seems  regardless  even  of  the 
touch.  It  is  now  and  then  seen  to  bend  itself  and  elevate  its  back  ; again  it 
stretches  to  its  utmost  extent;  it  sometimes  lifts  up  the  head,  and  then  lets  it 
fall  again  ; it  sometimes  waves  it  three  or  four  times  from  side  to  side,  and  thea 
remains  in  quiet.  At  length,  some  of  the  rings  of  its  body,  particularly  the  first 
and  second,  are  seen  to  swell  considerably,  the  old  skin  distends  and  bursts,  till 
by  repeated  swellings  an(l  contractions  in  every  ring,  the  animal  disengages 
Itself,  and  creeps  from  ifs  inconvenient  covering. 

How  laborious  soever  this  operation  may  be,  it  js  performed  in  the  space  of 
a ininiite ; and  the  animal,  having  thrown  off  its  old  skin,  seems  to  enjoy  new 
vigour,  as  well  as  acquired  colouring  and  beauty. 

The  caterpillar  having  in  this  manner  continued  for  several  davs  feeding  and 
at  intervals  casting  its  skin,  begins  at  last  to  prepare  for  its  change  into  an. 
aurelia. 

Preparatory  to  this  important  event,  the  caterpillar  most  usualK  .piifs  the 
plant,  or  the  tree  on  which  it  fed ; or  at  least  atlachcs  itself  to  the  sialk  or  Uie 
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stem,  more  fjladly  than  the  leaves.  It  forsakes  its  food,  and  prepares,  by  fasting, 
to  mulergo  its  transmutation.  In  this  period,  all  the  food  it  has  taken  ii 
(honmgldy  digested;  and  it  often  voids  even  the  internal  membrane  which 
lined  its  intestines.  Some  of  this  tribe,  at  this  period  also,  are  seen  entirely  to 
i-haiige  colour:  and  the  vivacity  of  the  tints  in  all,  seem  faded.  'I’hose  of  them 
which  are  capable  of  spinning  themselves  a web,  set  about  this  operation  ; those 
which  have  already  spun,  await  the  change  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able 
The  web,  or  cone,  with  which  some  cover  themselves,  hides  the  aurelia  con- 
tained within  from  the  view;  but  in  others,  where  it  is  more  transparent,  th 
caterpillar,  when  it  has  done  spinning,  strikes  into  the  claws  of  the  two  feet 
under  the  tail,  and  afterwards  forces  in  the  tail  itself,  by  contracting  those  claws, 
and  violently  striking  the  feet  one  against  the  other.  If,  however,  they  be  taken 
from  their  web  at  this  time^  they  appear  in  a state  of  great  langour;  and,  in 
< apablc  of  walking,  remain  on  that  spot  where  they  are  placed.  In  this  condition 
they  remain  one  or  two  days,  preparing  to  change  into  an  aurelia  ; somewhat 
in  the  manner  they  made  preparations  for  changing  their  skin.  They  then 
appear  with  their  bodies  bent  into  a bow,  which  they  now  and  then  are  seen  t/ 
straighten  : they  make  no  use  of  their  legs;  but  if  they  attempt  to  change  place 
do  it  by  the  contortions  of  their  body.  In  proportion  as  their  change  into  an 
aurelia  approaches,  their  body  becomes  more  and  more  bent ; while  their  exten- 
sions and  convulsive  contractions  become  more  frequent.  The  hinder  end  of  the 
body  is  the  part  w'hich  the  animal  first  disengages  from  its  caterpillar  skin ; that 
part  of  the  skin  remains  empty,  while  the  body  is  drawn  up  contracted  towards 
the  head.  In  the  same  manner  they  disengage  themselves  from  the  two  suc- 
ceeding rings  ; so  that  the  animal  is  then  lodged  entirely  in  the  fore  part  of  its 
caterpillar  covering:  that  half  w'hich  is  abandoned,  remains  flacid  and  empty  ; 
while  the  fore  part,  on  the  contrary,  is  swollen  and  distended.  The  animal, 
having  thus  quitted  the  hinder  part  of  its  skin  to  drive  itself  up  into  the  fore  part, 
still  continues  to  heave  and  work  as  before  ; 50  that  the  skull  is  soon  seen  to 
burst  into  three  pieces,  and  a longitudinal  opening  is  made  in  the  three  first 
rings  of  the  body,  through  which  the  insect  thrusts  forth  its  naked  body,  with 
strong  efforts.  'I'hiis,  at  last,  it  entirely  gets  free  from  its  caterpillar  skin,  and 
for  ever  forsakes  its  most  odious  reptile  form. 

The  caterpillar,  thus  stripped  of  its  skin  for  the  last  time,  is  now  become  an 
aurelia  ; in  which  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly  are  all  visible  ; but  in  so  soft 
a state,  that  the  smallest  touch  can  discompose  them.  The  animal  is  now 
become  helpless  and  motionless  : but  only  waits  for  the  assistance  of  the  air  to 
dry  up  the  moisture  on  its  surface,  and  supply  it  with  a crust  capable  of  resisting 
external  injuries.  Immediately  after  being  stripped  of  its  caterpillar  skin,  it  is 
of  a green  colour,  especially  in  those  parts  which  are  distended  by  an  extra- 
ordinary afflux  of  animal  moisture  ; but  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  being  thus 
exposed,  its  parts  harden,  the  air  forms  its  external  covering  into  a firm  crust, 
and  in  about  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  aurelia  may  be  handled  without  en- 
dangering the  little  animal  that  is  thus  left  in  so  defenceless  a situation.  .Such  is 
the  history  of  the  little  pod,  or  cone,  that  is  found  so  common  by  every  pathway, 
sticking  to  nettles,  and  sometimes  shining  like  polished  gold.  From  the  beautiful 
and  resplendent  colour,  with  which  it  is  thus  sometimes  adorned,  some  authors 
have  called  it  a Chrysalis,  implying  a creature  made  of  gold. 

•Such  are  the  efforts  by  which  these  little  animals  prepare  for  a state  of  per- 
fection ; but  their  care  is  still  greater  to  provide  themselves  a secure  retreat, 
during  this  season  of  their  imbecility.  It  would  seem  like  erecting  themselves  a 
monument,  where  they  were  to  rest  secure,  until  Nature  had  called  them  into  a 
new  and  more  improved  existence.  For  this  purpose,  some  spin  themselves  a 
cone,  or  web,  in  which  they  lie  secure  till  they  have  arrived  at  maturity  : others, 
that  cannot  spin  so  copious  a covering,  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail,  m some 
retreat  where  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  disturbances.  Some  mix  sand  with 
their  gummy  and  moist  webs,  and  thus  make  themselves  a secure  incrustation; 
while  others,  before  their  change,  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  and  thus  avoid 
the  numerous  dangers  that  might  attend  them.  Many  are  the  forms  which  these 
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animals  assume  in  this  helpless  state  ; and  it  ofien  happens,  .hat  the  most  de- 
formed butterflies  issue  from  the  most  beautiful  aurelias. 

In  pneral,  however,  the  aurelia  takes  the  rude  outline  of  the  parts  of  th** 
animal  which  is  contained  within  it;  but  as  to  the  various  colours  which  it  is 
seen  to  assume,  they  are  rather  the  effect  of  accident ; for  the  same  species  of 
insect  does  not  at  all  times  assume  the  same  hue  when  it  becomes  an  aurelia. 
In  some  the  beautiful  gold  colour  is  at  one  time  found  ; in  others,  it  is  wanting. 
I his  brilliant  hue  winch  does  not  fall  short  of  the  best  gilding,  is  formed  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  see  leather  obtain  a gold  colour,  though  none  of  that 
metal  ever  enters  into  the  tincture.  It  is  only  formed  by  a beautiful  brow,, 
varnish,  laid  upon  a white  ground;  and  the  white  thus  gleaming -through  the 
transparency  of  the  brown,  gives  a charming  golden  yellow.  These  two  colours 
are  found,  one  over  the  other,  in  the  aurelia  of  the  little  animal  we  are  describing  * 
and  the  whole  appears  gilded,  without  any  real  gilding. 

he  aurelia  thus  formed,  and  left  to  time  to  expand  into  a butterfly,  in  some 
measure  resembles  an  animal  in  an  egg,  that  is  to  wait  for  external  warmth  to 
natch  it  into  file  and  vigour. 

The  aurelia,  though  it  bears  a different  external  appearance,  nevertheless 
contains  within  it  all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  in  perfect  formation  ; and  lying 
each  in  a very  orderly  manner,  though  in  the  smallest  compass.  I hese,  how 
ever,  are  so  fast  and  tender,  that  it  is  impossible  to  visit  without  discomposing 
them.  When  either  by  warmth,  or  increasing  vigour,  the  parts  have  acquired 
^ f solidity,  the  butterfly  then  seeks  to  disembarrass  itself 

of  those  bands  which  kept  it  so  long  in  confinement  Some  insects  continue 
under  the  form  of  an  aurelia  not  above  ten  days ; some  twenty  ; some  several 
months ; and  even  for  a year  together.* 

Pile  butterfly,  however,  does  not  continue  so  long  under  the  form  of  an 
aurelia,  as  one  won  d be  apt  to  irnagine.  In  general,  those  caterpillars  that  pro- 
vide themselves  with  cones,  continue  within  them  but  a few  days  after  the  cono 
IS  completely  hnished.  Some,  however,  remain  Kt.rJed  in  this  artificial  covering 
tor  eight  or  nine  months,  without  taking  the  smallest  sustenance  during  the 
whole  time  : and  though  in  the  caterpillar  state  no  animals  were  so  voracious 
when  thus  transformed,  they  appear  a miracle  of  abstinence.  In  all,  sooner  or 
later,  the  buttery  bursts  from  its  prison  ; not  only  that  natural  prison  which  is 
formed  by  the  skin  of  the  aurelia,  but  also  from  that  artificial  one  of  silk,  or  any 
other  substance  in  which  it  has  inclosed  itself. 

The  efforts  which  the  butterfly  makes  to  get  free  from  its  aurelia  state,  are  by 
no  means  so  violent  as  those  which  the  insect  had  in  changing  from  the  cater- 
pillar into  the  aurelia.  The  quantity  of  moisture  surrounding  the  butterfly  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  that  attending  its  former  change  ; and  the  shell  of  the 
aurelia  IS  so  dry,  that  it  may  be  cracked  between  the  fingers. 

If  the  animal  ^ shut  up  within  a cone,  the  butterfly  always  gets  rid  of  the 
natural  internal  skin  of  the  aurelia,  before  it  eats  its  way  through  the  external 
covering  which  Its  own  industry  had  formed  round  it.  In  order  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  it  thus  gets  rid  of  the  aurelia  covering,  we  must  cut  open  the 
cone,  and  then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  insect’s  efforts 
to  emancipate  itself  from  its  natural  shell.  W^hen  this  operation  begins  there 
seems  to  be  a violent  agitation  in  the  humours  eontamed  within  the  little 
animal  s body.  Its  fluids  seem  driven,  by  a hasty  fermentation,  through  all  the 
vessels;  while  it  labours  violently  with  its  legs,  and  makes  several  other  violent 
struggles  to  get  free.  As  all  these  motious  concur  with  the  growth  of  the  insect’s 


* Fact  in  Entomology. — “I  have  lately 
observed  a curious  fact,  which  I have  never 
seen  noticed  in  any  book  which  has  fallen 
in  my  way  ; viz.,  that  it  is  the  tail  of  the 
caterpillar  which  becomes  the  head  of  the 
butterfly.  1 found  it  hard  to  believe  till  I 
hud  convinced  myself  of  it  in  a number  of 
instances.  Thu  caterpillar  weaves  its  web 


from  its  mouth,  finishes  with  the  head  down- 
wards, and  the  head,  with  the  six  front  legs, 
are  thrown  off'  from  the  chrysalis,  and  may  bo 
found  dried  up,  but  quite  distinguishable,  at 
the  bottom  ol  the  web.  The  butterfly  comes 
out  at  the  top.  Is  this  fact  generally  known  ?” 
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wings  an«l  body,  it  is  impossiblo  that  the  brittle  skin  which  oov<  rs  it  should 
•longer  resist : it  st  length  gives  way,  by  bursting  in  four  distinct  and  regular 
pieces.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  legs  first  separates ; then  the  skin  at  the  back 
•flies  open,  and  dividing  into  two  regular  portions,  disengages  the  back  and 
wings  : then  there  likewise  happens  another  rupture  in  that  portion  which 
covered  the  rings  of  the  back  of  the  aurelia.  After  this,  the  butterfly,  as  if 
fatigued  with  its  struggles,  remains  very  quiet  for  some  time,  with  its  wings 
pointed  downwards,  and  its  legs  fixed  in  the  skin  which  it  had  just  thrown  off. 
At  first  sight  the  animal,  just  set  free,  and  permitted  the  future  use  of  its  wings, 
seems  to  want  them  entirely : they  take  up  such  little  room,  that  one  wojild 
wonder  where  they  were  hidden.  But  soon  after,  they  expand  so  rapidly,  that 
the  eye  can  scarce  attend  their  unfolding.  From  reaching  scarce  half  the  length 
•of  the  body,  they  acquire,  in  a most  wonderful  manner,  their  full  extent  and 
oigness,  so  as  to  be  each  five  times  larger  than  they  were  before.  Nor  is  it  the 
wings  alone  that  are  thus  increased  : all  their  spots  and  paintings,  before  so 
minute  as  to  be  scarce  discernible,  are  proportionably  extended ; so  that,  what  a 
few  minutes  before  seemed  only  a number  of  confused,  unmeaning  points,  now 
become  distinct  and  most  beautiful  ornaments.  Nor  are  the  wings,  when  they 
are  thus  expanded,  unfolded  in  the  manner  in  which  earwigs  and  grasshoppers 
display  theirs,  who  unfurl  them  like  a lady’s  fan  : on  the  contrary,  those  of 
butterflies  actually  grow  to  their  natural  size  in  this  very  short  space.  'I’he  wing, 
at  the  instant  it  is  freed  from  its  late  confinement,  is  considerably  thicker  than 
afterwards ; so  that  it  spreads  in  all  its  dimensions,  growing  thinner  as  it  be- 
comes broader.  If  one  of  the  wing.i  be  pl..cked  from  the  animal  just  set  free, 
it  may  be  spread  by  the  fingers,  and  it  will  soon  becoitie  as  broad  as  the  other, 
which  has  been  left  behind.  As  the  wings  extend  themselves  so  suddenly,  they 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  dry  ; and  accordingly  appear  like  pieces  of  wet  paper, 
soft,  and  full  of  wrinkles.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  are  perfectly  dry,  their 
wrinkles  entirely  disappear,  and  the  little  animal  assumes  all  its  splendour.  The 
transmutation  being  tlms  n»-rfectly  finished,  the  butterfly  discharges  three  or 
four  drops  of  a blood-co. mired  liquid,  which  are  the  last  remains  of  its  super- 
fluous moisture.”  Those  aurelias  which  are  inclosed  within  a cone,  find  their 


* SnowEKs  ov  Bi/ooi)  Explained.  — It 
is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  when  insects 
•are  evolved  from  the  pupa  st^te,  they  always 
discharge  some  substance.  It  is  important 
<to  remark,  that  the  matter  voided  at  this 
period  by  many  butterflies  ( Vanessee,  &c.)  is 
•of  a red  colour,  resembling  blood,  while  that 
of  several  moths  is  orange  or  whitish.  It 
•could  not  readily  be  supposed  that  this  should 
become  the  object  of  superstitious  terror,  yet 
so  it  has  been  in  more  instances  than  one. 
•Mouflet  tells  us,  from  Sleidun,  that  in  the 
year  1553,  a prodigious  multitude  of  butter- 
flies swarmed  throughout  a great  poition  of 
Germany,  and  sprinkled  plants,  leaves,  build- 
ings, clothes,  and  men,  with  bloody  drops,  as 
if  it  had  raineil  blood.  Several  historians, 
indeed,  have  reconled  showers  of  blood  among 
the  prodigies  which  have  struck  nations  with 
•consternation,  as  the  supposed  omen  of  the 
•destruction  of  cities  and  the  overthrow  of 
•empires.  About  the  beginning  of  July,  1608, 
one  of  these  showers  of  blood  was  supjiosed 
to  have  fallen  in  the  suburbs  of  Aix,  and  for 
many  miles  around  it,  and  particularly  the 
walls  of  a churchyard  were  spotted  with  the 
blood.  This  occurrence  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  chronicled  in  history  as  a super- 


natural prodigy,  had  not  Aix  possessed  at 
this  time,  in  M.  Peiresc,  a philosopher,  who, 
in  the  eager  puisuit  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
had  not  neglected  the  study  of  insects.  It  is 
accordingly  related,  in  the  curious  life  of 
Peiresc,  by  Gassendi,  that  he  had,  about  the 
time  of  the  rumoured  shower  of  blood,  hap- 
pened to  find  a large  chrysalis,  the  beauty  of 
which  made  him  preserve  it  in  a box.  Some 
time  after,  hearing  a noise  in  the  box,  he 
opened  it,  and  found  a fine  butterfly,  which 
had  left  upon  the  bottom  a red  stain  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  apparently  of  ex- 
actly the  same  nature  with  the  drops  on  the 
stones,  popularly  supposed  to  be  blood.  He 
remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  were 
countless  numbers  of  butterflies  flying  about, 
which  confiitned  him  in  the  belief  of  his 
having  discovererl  the  true  cause ; and  this 
was  further  corroborated  by  his  finding  none 
of  the  red  drop  '-n  the  heart  of  the  city,  where 
the  butterflies  were  rarely  seen.  He  also  re 
marked,  that  the  drops  were  never  on  tiles, 
anu  seldom  on  the  upper  part  of  a stone,  as 
they  must  have  been  had  they  fallen  from  the 
heavens,  but  usually  appearerl  in  cavities  and 
parts  protected  by  some  angular  projection. 
What  Peiresc  had  thus  liscertaiued,  he  lo-st 
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exit  more  difficult,  as  they  have  still  another  prison  to  break  through : tin’s 
however  they  perform  in  a short  time  ; for  the  biftterfly,  freed  from  its  aurelia 
»kin,  butts  with  Its  head  violently  against  the  walls  of  its  artificial  prison ; and 


no  time  in  disclosing  to  many  persons  of 
knowledge  and  curiosity,  who  had  been 
puzzling  themselves  to  account  for  the  cir> 
cumstaace  by  far-fetched  reasonings,  such  as 
a supposed  vapour  which  had  carried  up  a 
supposed  red  earth  into  the  air  that  had 
tinged  the  rain ; — no  less  wide  of  the  truth 
than  the  popular  superstition  which  ascribed 
it  to  magic,  or  to  the  devil  himself.  Those 
who  are  curious  to  verify  the  discovery,  as  we 
may  well  call  it,  of  Peiresc,  may  easily  do  so 
by  rearing  any  of  the  spinous  caterpillars 
which  feed  on  the  nettle  till  they  are  trans- 
formed into  the.butterfly.  We  have  witnessed 
the  circumstance  in  innumerable  instances. 

It  is  a curious  and  interesting  probability 
that  the  crimson  snow  of  the  Alpine  nml 
Arctic  regions,  which  has  recently  excited  so 
much  scientific  inquiry,  should  be  referable 
to  a somewhat  similar  cause, — a circumstance 
which  will  apologize  for  our  taking  some 
notice  of  it  here  by  way  of  illustration.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Agardh,  red  snow  is  very 
common  in  all  the  alpine  districts  of  Europe, 
and  is  probably  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
brought  from  the  polar  regions  by  Captain 
Ross.  Saussure  saw  it  in  abundance  on 
Mont  Brevem,  in  Switzerland,  and  else- 
where ; Ramond  found  it  on  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  Sommerfeldt  in  Norway.  In  March, 
i808,  the  whole  country  about  Cadone,  Bel- 
luno,  and  Feltri,  is  reported  to  have  been 
covered  in  a single  night  with  rose-coloured 
snow ; and  at  the  same  time  a similar  shower 
was  witnessed  on  the  mountains  of  Valtelin, 
Brescia,  Cariutnia,  and  Tyrol.  But  the  most 
remarkable  red  snow  shower  was  that  which 
fell  on  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th 
of  March,  1823,  in  Calabria,  in  Abnizzo,  in 
Tu^any,  at  Bologna,  and  through  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Upon  the  return  of  Captain  Ross  from  the 
Polar  expedition  some  years  ago,  the  speci- 
mens of  red  snow  which  he  brought  home 
were  examined  by  three  of  our  most  distin- 
guished observers,  Wollaston,  Bauer,  and 
Robert  Brown,  who  all  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  of  a vegetable  nature,  but 
difiered  as  to  its  botanical  characteristics. 
Dr.  Wollaston  supoosed  it  to  be  the  seed  of 
some  moss ; Mr.  Brown  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  an  aJgSB,  related  to  Tremella  cruenta, 
a common  native  plant;  while  Mr.  Bauer 
thought  it  was  a fungus  of  the  genua  Urcdo. 
Professor  Ag^ardh  refers  it  with  Brown  to  the 
lowest  order  of  algre,  but  standing  as  a dis- 
tinct genus  upon  tiie  very  limits  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Saussure, 
indeed,  from  fiudi.^g  that  the  red  snow  of  the 
Alps  gave  out,  whea  burnt,  a smell  like  that 


of  plants,  concluded  that  it  was  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  supposed  it  to  consist  of  the 
farina  of  some  plant,  though  he  could  not 
trace  it  to  its  source.  Baron  Wrangel,  again, 
who  discovered  a production  similar  or  iden- 
tical with  Agardh ’s  Protococcus  nivalis 
growing  upon  limestone  rocks,  mentions  that 
it  was  easily  detached  when  placed  under 
water,  and  in  three  days  it  was  converted 
into  animated  globules  like  infusory  animal- 
cules, which  swam  about  and  were  made  prey 
of  by  other  infusoria.  Professor  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  of  Bonn,  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  minute  red  globules,  of  which  the  Proto- 
coccus consists,  are  the  vegetable  state  of 
bodies  which  had  gone  through  a previous 
animal  existence. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scoresby,  on  the  other  hand, 
conjectures  that  the  red  colour  of  the  snow 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
orange-coloured  ice  of  the  polar  seas,  which 
arises  from  innumerable  minute  animals  be- 
longing to  the  Radiata,  and  similai;  to  the 
Bcroe  globulosa  of  Lamarck.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  transparent,  and 
marked  with  twelve  brownish  patches  of  dots. 
In  olive -green  sea  water,  he  estimated 
110,592  of  these  in  a cubic  foot 

Agardh  remarks,  that  it  is  agreed  upon  all 
hands  that  the  crimson  snow  ^ways  I'alls  in 
the  night,  from  which  he  infers  that  it  has 
not  been  actually  seen  to  fall.  He  thinks  it 
is  called  into  existence  by  the  vivifying  power 
of  the  sun’s  light,  after  its  warmth  has 
caused  the  snow  to  dissolve,  accompanied  by 
the  incomprehensible  power  in  white  snow  of 
producing  a colour. 

R6aumur  says,  with  much  justice,  on  an 
other  occasion,  that  an  ordinary  spectator  fre- 
quently discovers  what  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  best  observers,  and  so  it  should  seem 
it  has  happened  in  the  present  ca.se, — the 
learned  naturalists  just  mentioned  having 
gone  as  wide  of  the  facts,  as  the  ijliilosojiheis 
at  Aixin  accounting  for  the  supposed  shower 
of  blood.  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  accom- 
panied with  two  other  gentlemen,  made  an 
excursion  on  the  24th  of  July,  1821,  to  So- 
wallick  Point,  near  Bushman’s  Island,  in 
Prince  Regent's  Bay,  in  quest  of  meteoric 
iron.  “The  summit  of  the  hill,”  he  says, 
“forming  the  point,  is  covered  with  huge 
masses  of  granite,  whilst  the  side  which 
forms  a gentle  declivity  towards  the  bay  was 
coveied  with  crimson  snow.  It  was  evident, 
at  first  view,  that  this  colour  wius  imparted  to 
the  snow  by  a substance  lying  outlie  surface. 
This  substance  lay  scattered  here  and  there 
in  small  masses,  bearing  some  resemblaiiCL 
to  powdered  cochineal,  surrounded  by  a lighter 
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probably  with  its  eyes,  that  are  rough  and  like  a file,  it  rubs  the  internal  surface 
away  ; till  it  is  at  last  seen  bursting  its  way  into  open  light ; and,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  animal  acquires  its  full  perfection. 

Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Swammerdam,  we  see  a little,  insignificant  creature 
distinguished,  in  its  last  birth,  with  qualifications  and  ornaments,  which  man, 
during  his  stay  upon  earth,  can  never  even  hope  to  acquire.  The  butterfly,  to 
enjoy  life,  needs  no  other  food  but  the  dews  of  Heaven  ; and  the  honeyed  juices 
which  are  distilled  from  every  flower  The  pageantry  of  princes  cannot  equal 
the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  invested  ; nor  the  rich  colouring  that  embellishes 
its  wings.  'Fhe  skies  are  the  butterfly’s  proper  habitation,  and  the  air  its 
element : whilst  man  comes  into  the  world  naked,  and  often  roves  about  with- 
out habitation  or  shelter;  exposed,  on  one  hand,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  damps  and  exhalations  of  the  earth  , both  alike  enemies  of 
his  happiness  and  existence. — A strong  proof  that,  while  this  little  animal  is 
raised  to  its  greatest  height,  we  are  as  yet,  in  this  world,  only  candidates  for 
perfection ! 


■p  CHAP.  III. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS. 


It  has  been  already  shown  that  all  Butterflies  are  bred  from  caterpillars  ; and 
we  have  exhibited  the 
various  circumstances  of 
. that  surprising  change. 

It  has  been  remarked, 
that  butterflies  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from 
flies  of  every  other  kind, 
by  their  wings;  for,  in 
others,  they  are  either 
transparent,  like  gauze, 
as  we  see  in  the  common 
flesh  fly ; or  they  are 
hard  and  crusted,  as  we 
see  in  the  wings  of  the 
beetle.  But  in  the  but- 
terfly, the  wings  are  soft,  (The  Trojan  Butterfly.) 

opake,  and  painted  over 

with  a beautiful  dust,  that  comes  off  with  handling. 


shadu,  which  was  produced  by  the  colouring 
matter  being  partly  dissolved  aud  diffused  by 
the  deliquescent  snow.  During  this  exami- 
nation, our  hats  and  upper  garments  were 
observed  to  be  daubed  with  a substance  of  a 
similar  red  colour,  and  a moment’s  reflection 
convinced  us  that  this  was  the  excrement  of 
the  little  auk  ( Uria  alle,  Teminiuck),  myriads 
0*  which  were  cuntinually  flying  over  our 
heads,  having  their  nests  among  the  loose 
masses  of  granite.  A ready  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  red  snow  was  now  presented 


to  us,  and  nut  a doubt  remained  in  the  mind 
of  any  that  this  was  the  correct  one.  The 
snow  on  the  mountains  of  higher  elevation 
than  the  nests  of  these  birds  was  perfectly 
white,  and  a ravine  at  a short  distance,  which 
was  filled  with  snow  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
which  afforded  no  hiding  pkee  for  these 
birds  to  form  their  nests,  presented  an  ap- 
pearance uniformly  white.” 

This  testimony  seems  to  be  as  clear  ana 
indisputable  as  the  explanation  given  by 
Peiresc  of  the  ejecta  of  the  butterflies  at  Aix. 
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The  MHtTiber  of  these  beautiful  atiimals  is  very  great ; and  though  Linnaeui 
has  reckoned  up  above  seven  hundred  and  sixty  different  kinds,  the  cafalogut 
IS  still  very  inconiplete.  Pjvery  collector  of  liutterflies  can  show  iindescrihed 
species : and  such  as  are  fond  of  minute  discovery,  can  here  produce  animals 
that  have  been  examined  only  by  himself.  In  general,  however,  tliose  of  the 
warm  climates  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  such  as  are  bred  at  home  ; 
and  we  can  easily  admit  the  beauty  of  the  butterfly,  since  we  are  thus  freed 
from  the  damage  of  the  caterpillar,  [t  has  been  the  amusement  of  some  to 
collect  these  animals  from  different  parts  of  the  world  ; or  to  breed  them  from 
caterpillars  at  home.  These  they  arrange  in  systematic  order,  or  dispose  so  as 
to  make  striking  and  agreeable  pictures  : and  all  must  grant,  that  this  specious 
idleness  is  far  preferable  to  that  unhappy  state  which  is  produced  by  a total 
want  of  employment. 

The  wings  of  butterflies,  as  was  observed,  fully  distinguish  them  from  flies  of 
every  other  kind.^  They  are  four  in  number;  and  though  two  of  them  be  cut 
off,  the  animal  can  fly  with  the  two  others  remaining.  I’hey  are,  in  tlieir  own 
substance,  transparent;  but  owe  their  opacity  to  the  beautiful  dust  with 
which  they  are  covered ; and  which  has  been  likened,  by  some  naturalists,  to 
the  feathers  of  birds  ; by  others,  to  the  scales  of  fishes  ; as  their  imaginations 
were  disposed  to  catch  the  resemblance.  In  fact,  if  we  regard  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly  with  a good  microscope,  we  shall  perceive  it  studded  over  with  a variety 
of  little  grains  of  different  dimensions  and  forms,  generally  supported  upon  a 
fbotsialk,  regularly  laid  upon  the  whole  surface.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beautiful  and  regular  arrangement  of  these  little  substances  ; which  thus  serve 
to  paint  the  butterfly’s  wing,  like  the  tiles  of  a house.  Those  of  one  rank  are  a 


But  though  it  will  account,  perhaps,  for  the 
red  snow  of  the  polar  regions,  it  will  not  ex- 
plain that  of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  which  are  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  visited  by  the  little  auk.  Thus  the 
matter  at  present  rests,  till  it  be  elucidated  by 
further  observations. — Insect  TitANSvouuA- 

TIONS. 

* Tub  WiNQs  of  Butterflies. — Every 
wing  consists  of  two  membranes,  more  or 
less  transparent,  applied  to  each  other : the 
upper  one  being  very  strongly  attached  to  the 
nervures  or  veins,  and  the  lower  adhering 
more  loosely,  so  ns  to  be  separable  from  them. 
The  nervures  are  a kind  of  hollow  tube, 
which  originate  in  the  trunk,  and  diminish 
gradually,  the  marginal  ones  excepted,  to 
their,  termination ; and  appear  to  contain  air- 
vessels.  The  expansion  of  the  wing  is  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a subtle  fluid  being  in- 
troduced into  these  vessels,  and  thus  an 
impulse  is  given  to  every  part  of  this  re- 
markable organ,  so  that  it  is  supported  in  its 
flight  like  u sail  by  its  cordage.  It  is  aided 
also  by  other  means  which  we  have  not  space 
paiticularly  to  describe. 

The  wings  of  butterflies,  sphinges,  and 
moths,  are  covereil  with  scales,  so  very 
minute  as  to  be  taken  for  extremely  fine 
du.st,  placed  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
having  a great  diversity  of  beautiful  colours. 
They  have  been  well  compared  to  Mosaic 
work,  produced  by  small  pieces  of  variously- 
coloured  glass,  stuck  in  a kind  of  paste,  yet 
so  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  ; looking 
rather  like  a picture  whose  parts  are  har- 


moniously combined.  But  here  art  is  in- 
finitely surpassed.  A piece  of  the  wing  of 
a peacock  butterfly,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
square,  was  placed  under  a microscope,  when 
seventy  rows,  each  containing  ninety  scales, 
were  counted ; there  were,  therefore,  six 
thousand  three  hundred  scales  on  one  side  of 
this  small  portion  of  wing,  and  a square  inch 
must  have  the  amazing  number  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
scales.  The  number  of  glass  pins  in  a square 
inch  of  fine  mosaic  is  only  eight  hundred 
and  seventy,  so  that  it  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  times  coarser  than  the  wing  of  this 
butterfly,  which  is  of  middle  size,  and  the 
scales  of  which  are  proportional  : whnt, 
then,  must  be  the  comparison  with  some  of 
the  smaller  tribes,  whose  whole  dimensions 
are  a quarter  of  an  inch  ! 

The  wing  of  a peacock  butterfly  jirema- 
turely  taken  out  of  a chiysalis,  proved  to  be 
nine  and  a quarter  times  finer  than  that  of 
the  perfect  insect ; so  that  it  was  ten  thousand 
and  sixty-three  times  finer  than  the  most 
boasted  mosaic. 

The  most  superb  of  ail  the  butterflies 
is  the  imperial  Trojan.  It  is  a native  of 
Amboyna,  of  an  exceedingly  rich  green 
colour,  having  a fine  golden  tinge  diflu.ied 
through  it ; and  “ it  may  be  doubted,"’  savs 
Liniueus,  “ whether  nature  has  produced  any 
object  more  beautifid  amongst  insects.”  It 
measures  upwards  of  seven  iiiches  and  a half 
from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other. 

Many  insects  can  lly  lu  all  directions  with 
out  turning. 
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little  covered  by  those  that  follow  ; they  are  of  many  figures  : on  one  fwrt  of  the 
wing  may  be  seen  a succession  of  oval  studs;  on  another  part,  a cluster  of  studs, 
each  in  the  form  of  a heart : in  one  place  they  resemble  a hand  open,  and  in  an- 
other they  are  long  or  triangular  ; while  all  are  interspersed  with  taller  studs, 
that  grow  between  the  rest,  like  mushrooms  upon  a stalk.  The  wing  itself  is 
composed  of  several  thick  nerves,  which  render  the  construction  very  strong, 
though  light ; and  though  it  be  covered  over  with  thousands  of  these  scales  or 
studs,  yet  its  weight  is  very  little  increased  by  the  number.  The  animal  is  with 
ease  enabled  to  support  itself  a long  while  in  air,  although  its  flight  be  not  v 'ry 
graceful.  When  it  designs  to  fly  to  a considerable  distance,  it  ascends  and 
descends  alternately ; going  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason.  Upon  closer  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  flies  thus  irregularly  in  pursuit  of  its  niate  ; and  as  dogs  bait  and  quarter 
the  ground  in  pursuit  of  their  game,  so  these  insects  traverse  the  air  in  quest  ot 
their  mates,  whom  they  can  discover  at  more  than  a mile’s  distance. 

If  we  prosecute  our  description  of  the  butterfly,  the  animal  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts ; the  head,  the  corslet,  and  the  body. 

But  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  butterfly,  let  us  turn  our  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  head.  The  eyes  of  butterflies  have  not  all  the  same  form  ; for, 
in  some  they  are  large,  in  others  small ; in  some  they  are  the  larger  portion  of  a 
sphere,  in  others  they  are  but  a small  part  of  it,  and  just  appearing  from  the 
head.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  outward  coat  has  a lustre,  in  which  may  be 
discovered  the  various  colours  of  the  rainbow.  When  examined  a little  closely, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  the  appearance  of  a multiplying  glass  ; having  a great 
number  of  sides,  or  facets,  in  the  manner  of  a brilliant  cot  diamond.  In  this 
particular,  the  eye  of  the  butterfly,  and  of  most  other  insects,  entirely  corres- 
pond ; and  Leuwenhoek  pretends,  there  are  above  six  thousand  facets  on  the 
cornea  of  a flea.  These  animals,  therefore,  see  not  only  with  great  clearness, 
but  view  every  object  multiplied  in  a surprising  manner.  Puget  adapted  the 
cornea  of  a fly  in  such  a position,  as  to  see  objects  through  it  by  the  means  of  a 
microscope  ; and  nothing  could  exceed  the  strangeness  of  its  representations  : 
a soldier,  who  was  seen  through  it,  appeared  like  an  army  of  pigmies  ; for 
while  it  multiplied,  it  also  diminished  the  object:  the  arch  of  a bridge  exhibited 
a spectacle  more  magnificent  than  human  skill  could  perform  ; the  flame  of  a 
candle  seemed  a beautiful  illumination.  It  still,  however,  remains  a doubt, 
whether  tlie  insect  sees  objects  singly,  as  with  one  eye;  or  whether  every  facet 
is  itself  a complete  eye,  exhibiting  its  own  object  distinct  from  all  the  rest. 

lintlerflies,  as  well  as  most  other  flying  insects,  have  two  instruments,  like 
horns,  on  their  heads,  which  are  commonly  called  feelers.  They  (lifter  from  the 
norns  of  greater  animals,  in  being  movable  at  their  base,  and  in  having  a great 
number  of  joints,  by  which  means  the  insect  is  enabled  to  turn  them  in  every  di- 
rection. 'I'hose  of  birtferflies  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  pretty  near  the 
external  edge  of  each  eye.  What  the  use  of  these  instr'iinents  may  be,  which 
are  thus  formed  with  so  much  art,  and  by  a workman  who  does  nothing  without 
reason,  is  as  yet  unknown  to  man.  They  may  serve  to  guard  the  eye  ; they  may 
re  ol  use  to  clean  it ; or  they  may  be  the  organ  of  some  sense  which  we  are 
ignoiiint  of;  but  this  is  only  explaining  one  difficulty  by  another. 

NS  e arc  not  so  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the  trunk,  which  few  insects  of  the  but- 
terfly kind  are  w dhout.  This  instrument 
is  placed  exactly  between  the  eyes  , 
when  the  animal  is  not  employed  in  seek- 
ing its  nourishment,  it  is  rolled  up,  like  a 
curl.  A butterfly,  when  it  is  feeding,  flies 
round  some  flower,  and  settles  upon  it. 
I’lic  trunk  is  then  uncurled,  and  thrust  out 
eilher  holly  or  in  part,  and  is  employed 
III  scan  lung  the  flower  to  its  very  bottom, 
let  it  be  ever  so  de<  p.  'I'his  search  being 
•iiie  I’lm  Motik)  repeated  seven  or  eight  times,  the  butter- 
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fly  ♦^en  passrt  to  nnotlier,  and  continues  to  lu'ver  over  those  a,frceablo  to  its 
like  H bird  over  ils  prey.  This  trunk  consists  of  two  equal,  hollow  tubes, 
nicely  joined  to  eiieli  other,  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  these  beautiful  insects,  tliat  cheer  our 

walks,  and  give  us  the  earliest  intima- 
tions of  summer.  lint  it  is' not  by  day 
alone  that  they  are  seen,  fluttering 
wantonly  from  flower  to  flower,  as  the 
greatest  number  of  them  fly  by  night, 
and  expand  the  most  beautiful  colouring 
at  those  hours  when  there  is  no  specta- 
tor. 'Idiis  tribe  of  insects  has,  therefore, 
been  divided  into  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
flies,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  into 
butterflies  and  moths ; the  one  only  fly- 
ing by  day,  the  other  most  usually  on  the 
wing  in  tlie  night.  They  may  be  ea.sily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  by  their  horns  or  feelers;  those  of  the  butterfly 
being  clubbed,  or  knobbed  at  the  end  ; those  of  the  moth,  tapering  finer  and 
finer  to  a point.  To  express  it  technically— the  feelers  of  butterflies  are  clavated, 
those  of  moths  are  filiform. 

'fhe  butterflies,  as  well  as  the  moths,  employ  the  short  life  assigned  them  in  a 
variety  of  enjoyments.  Their  whole  time  is  spent  eitlier  in  quest  of  food,  which 
every  flower  offers,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  female,  whose  approach  they  can  often 

[)erceive  at  above  two  miles’  distance.  Their  sagacit}  in  this  particular  is  not 
ess  astonishing  than  true  ; but  by  what  sense  they  are  thus  capable  of  distin- 
guishing each  other  at  such  distances,  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  It  cannot  be  by 
the  sight,  since  such  small  objects  as  they  arc  must  be  utterly  imperceptible,  at 
half  the  distance  at  which  they  perceive  each  other ; it  can  scarcely  be  by  the 
sense  of  smelling,  since  the  animal  has  no  organs  for  that  purpose.  Whatever 
be  tlieir  powers  of  perception,  certain  It  is,  that  the  mate,  after  haying  Antlered, 
as  if  carelessly,  about  for  some  time,  is  seen  to  take  wing,  and  go  forward,  some- 
times for  two  miles  together,  in  a direct  line  to  where  the  female  is  perched  on 

a flower.  , . , , , t j 

The  general  rule  among  insects  is,  that  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and 
this  obtains  particularly  in  the 
tribe  I am  describing.  The 
body  of  the  male  is  smaller 
and  more  slender ; that  of  the 
female,  thicker,  and  oval. 

Previous  to  the  junction  of 
these  animals,  they  are  seen 
sporting,  in  the  air,  pursuing 
and  flying  from  eacb  other, 
and  preparing,  by  a mock 
combat,  for  the  more  import- 
ant business  of  their  lives.’^ 

If  they  be  disturbed  while 
united,  the  female  flies  off 
with  the  male  on  her  back, 

who  seems  entirely  passive  (The  Sphtn*  Carohene.l 

upon  the  occasion. 

But  the  females  of  many  motlis  and  butterflies  seem  to  have  assumed  tliefr 


* Motions  op  Insects. — The  sporting  of  white  butterflies  of  our  gardens,  are  conten- 
biitterflies  in  pairs,  trios,  or  more,  has  been  tious  auimals,  and  drive  away  a rival  from 
looked  upon  by  some  as  pugnacious  skirmish-  their  haunts.  We  see  them  progressively 
ing.  “ A few  of  our  lepidupteruiis  creatures,”  ascending  into  the  air,  in  ardent  unheeding 
■ays  Mr.  Knapp,  “ especially  the  common  contest : and  thus  tliey  aiu  uhservud,  captured, 
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airy  form  for  no  other  reason  but  to  fecijndate  their  eggs,  and  lay  them.  They 
are  not  seen  fluttering  about  in  quest  of  food,  or  a mate  ; all  that  passes,  during 
tlieir  short  lives,  is  a junction  with  the  male  of  about  half  an  hour,  after  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  die,  without  taking  any  nourishment,  or  seeking 
any.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  the  females  of  tliis  tribe,  they  are 
impregnated  by  the  male  by  one  aperture,  and  lay  their  eggs  by  another. 

All  the  eggs  of  butterflies  are  attached  to  the  leaves  of  the  favourite  plant,  by 
a sort  of  size  or  glue;  where  they  continue,  unobserved,  unless  carefully  sought 
after.  The  eggs  are  sometimes  placed  round  the  tender  shoots  of  plants,  in  tlie 
form  of  bracelets,  consisting  of  above  two  hundred  in  each,  and  generally  sur- 
rounding  the  shoot,  like  a ring  upon  a finger.  Some  butterflies  secure  their 
eggs  from  the  injuries  of  air,  by  covering  them  with  hair,  plucked  from  their 
own  bodies,  as  birds  sometimes  are  seen  to  make  their  nests  ; so  that  their  eggs 
are  thus  kept  warm,  and  also  entirely  concealed. 

All  the  tribe  of  female  moths  lay  their  eggs  a short  time  after  they  leave  the 
aurelia  ; but  there  are  many  butterflies  that  flutter  about  the  whole  summer,  and 
do  not  think  of  laying  till  the  winter  begins  to  warn  them  of  their  approaching 
end  ; some  even  continue  the  whole  winter  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  do  not 
provide  for  posterity  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  leave  their  retreats, 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  die.  Their  eggs  soon  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influence 
of  the  season ; the  little  animals  burst  from  them  in  their  caterpillar  state,  to  be- 
come aurelias,  and  butterflies  in  their  turn,  and  thus  to  continue  the  round  of 
nature.^ 

and  consumed  in  a moment  by  some  watchful  these  butterfly  skirmishings  are  not  prompted 
bird ; but  we  have  few  more  jealous  and  pug-  by  testiness  nor  jealousy,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
nacious  than  the  little,  elegant,  blue  argus  gaiety  and  frolic — the  buoyant  feelings  aris- 
butterfly  {^potyommatus  alexis,  Stephens),  ing  from  the  air  expanded  in  their  wings  and 
noted  and  admired  by  all.  When  fully  ani-  bodies  by  the  warm  sunshine,  causing  the. 
mated  it  will  not  suffer  any  of  its  tribe  to  living  principle  to  increase  even  to  exube- 
cross  its  path,  or  approach  the  flower  on  ranee.  Were  these,  indeed,  actual  combats 
which  it  sits,  with  impunity ; even  the  large,  among  the  males,  like  those  which  take  place 
admirable  vanessa  atalanta,  at  these  times,  among  game  cocks  or  ruffs  {tringa  pugrinx, 
it  will  assail  and  drive  away.  There  is  an-  Linn.),  nature  would  probably  have  furnished: 
other  small  butterfly,  the  copper  (lycana  them  with  weapons  suited  to  such  warfare., 
phlcEUs,  Fabr.),  however,  as  handsome,  and.  But  butterflies  have  neither  spurs,  claws,  nor. 
perhaps,  still  more  quarrelsome,  frequenting  sharp  bills,  wherewith  to  assail  an  enemy ; 
too  the  same  station  and  flowers  ; and  a con-  and  though  they  might  flap  one  another  with.- 
stant  warfare  exists  between  them.  We  shall  their  wings,  till  their  tiny  feathers  flew  about 
see  these  diminutive  creatures,  whenever  they  like  a snow-shower,  yet  we  never  have  ob- 
come  near  each  other,  dart  into  action,  and  served  them  do  so,  as  Mr.  Knapp’s  descrip- 
continue  buffeting  one  another  about  till  one  tion  seems  to  imply.  On  the  Contrary,  they' 
retires  from  the  contest ; when  the  vietpr  re-  appear  actually  to  take  care  that  such  an 
turns  in  triumph  to  the  station  he  had  left,  accident  should  not  occur  while  they  frisk 
Bhuuld  the  enemy  again  advance,  the  combat  about  one  another,  rising,  falling,  and  per- 
is  renewed ; but  should  a cloud  obscure  the  forming  zigzag  pirouettes  in  the  air,  as  we: 
sun,  or  a breeze  chill  the  air,  their  ardour  ’see  kittens  or  puppies  do  on  the  ground,  in 
becomes  abated  and  contention  ceases.  The  their  more  clumsy  but  no  less  frolicsome 
copper  butterfly  enjoys  a combat  even  with  gambols.  Did  tliese  skirmishes,  besides,  ori-, 
its  kindred.  Two  of  them  are  seldom  dis-  ginate  in  rivalry  or  jealousy,  we  should  always 
turbed,  when  basking  on  a knot  of  asters  in  see  the  butterflies  combating  in  couples,  for 
September,  without  mutual  strife  ensuing,  we  never  see  two  or  three  game  cocks  set 
Being  less  affected  by  cold  and  moisture  than  upon  an  individual ; but  it  is  by  no  means, 
the  argus,  they  remain  with  us  longer,  and  uncommon  to  see  three,  and  we  have  observed 
these  contentions  are  protracted  till  late  in  the  as  many  as  five,  buttiirtties,  all  equally  en- 
autumn.  The  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  gaged  in  these  supposeil  battles,  and  each' 
argus  butterfly  soon  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  bouncing  and  popping  indiscriminately  at 
beauty;  and,  unless  captured  soon  after  its  the  others  without  ever  coming  to  blows.  It 
birth,  we  find  the  margins  of  its  wings  torn  seldom  happens  that  they  actually  touch  one 
and  jagged,  the  elegant  blue  plumage  rubbed  another,  however  long  they  may  be  at  play, — 
from  the  wings,  and  the  creature  become  dark  a circumstance  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
and  shabby.”—  Joorn.  ok  a Natuhai.ist.  prove  jur  position. — Insbc;'  Thans. 

■ We  are  of  opinion,  ou  the  other  hand,  that  * Dusi  ui  crivis  Mom. — This  moth  is 
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Nature,  though  it  has  renderr'l  some  animals  surprisingly  fruitful,  yet  ever 
takes  care  to  prevent  their  too  gniat  increase.  One  set  ot  creatures  is  generally 
opposed  to  another ; and  those  arc  chiefly  the  most  prolific,  that  are,  from  tiieir 
imbecility,  incapable  of  making  anv  effectual  defence.  I'he  caterpillar  has,  p«!r- 
iinps,  of  all  other  animals,  the  greatest  number  of  enemies,  and  seems  only  to 
erist  by  its  surprising  fecundity.  Some  animals  devour  them  by  hundreds; 
ethers,  more  minute,  yet  more  dangerous,  mangle  them  in  various  ways  : so  that, 
bow  great  soever  their  numbers  may  be,  their  destroyers  are  in  equal  proportion 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  mischiefs  these  reptiles  are  capable  of  occasioning, 
and  the  various  damages  we  sustain  from  their  insatiable  rapacity,  it  is  happy  for 
the  other  ranks  of  nature,  that  there  are  thousands  of  fishes,  birds,  and  even 
insects,  that  live  chiefly  upon  caterpillars,  and  make  them  their  most  favourite 
repast. 

When  we  described  the  little  birds  that  live  in  our  gardens,  and  near  our 
houses,  as  destructive  neighbours,  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  services 
whicli  they  are  frequently  found  to  render  us.  It  has  been  proved,  that  a single 
sparroiy  and  its  mate,  that  have  young  ones,  destroy  above  three  thousand  cater- 
pi  ar.s  in  a week  ; not  to  mention  several  butterflies,  in  which  numberless  cater- 
pdlnrs  are  (lestroyed  in  embryo.  It  is  in  pursuit  of  these  reptiles  that  we  are 
htviuired  with  the  visits  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  songsters,  that  amuse  us 
during  their  continuance,  and  leave  ns  when  the  caterpillars  disappear. 

I he  maxim  which  has  often  been  urged  against  man,  that  he,  of  all  other  ani 
mals,  IS  the  only  creature  that  is  an  enemy  to  his  own  kind,  and  that  the  human 
species  only  are  found  to  destrojj  each  otfier,  has  been  adopted  by  persons  who 
never  considi'red  the  history  of  insects.  Some  of  the  caterpillar  kind  in  parti- 
cular, that  seem  fitted  only  to  live  upon  leaves  and  plants,  will,  however,  eat  each 
other;  and  the  strongest  will  devour  the  weak,  in  preference  to  their  vegetable 
food.  1 hat  which  lives  upon  the  oak,  is  found  to  seixe  any  of  its  companions, 
winch  it  conveniently  can,  by  the  first  rings,  and  inflict  a deadly  wound  ; it  then 
leasts  Til  tranquillity  on  its  prey,  and  leaves  nothing  of  the  animal  but  the  husk. 

lint  It  IS  not  from  each  other  they  have  most  to  fear,  as  in  geileral  tiiey  are  in- 
oflensiye,  and  many  ot  this  tribe  are  found  to  live  in  a kind  of  society.  Many 
kind  ol  flies  lay  their  eggs  either  upon,  or  within  their  bodies  ; and  as  these  turn 
into  worms,  the  caterpillar  is  seen  to  nourish  a set  of  intestine  enemies  within  its 
body,  that  must  shortly  be  its  destruction  ; nature  having  taught  flies,  as  well  as 
all  other  animals,  the  surest  methods  of  perpetuating  their  kind.  “ Towards  the 
end  of  August,”  .says  Keanmur,  “ I perceived  a little  fly,  of  a beautiful  gold 
colour,  busily  employed  in  the  body  of  a large  caterpillar,  of  that  kind  which 
feeds  upon  cabbage.  I gently  separated  that  part  of  the  leaf  on  which  these  in- 
sects were  placed  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  placed  it  where  I miglit  observe 
llieiii  more  at’  my  ease.  The  fly,  wholly  taken  up  by  the  business  in  which  it 
was  employed,  walked  along  the  caterpillar’s  body,  now  and  then  rentaining 
fixed  to  a particular  spot.  Upon  this  occasion,  I perceived  it  every  now  and 
then  dart  a sting,  which  it  carried  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  into  the  caterpillar’s  body 
and  then  drew  it  out  again,  to  repeat  the  same  operation  in  anotlier  place.  It 
was  not  dilficidt  for  me  to  conjecture  the  business  which  engaged  this  animal  so 
earnestly  ; its  whole  aim  was  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  caterpillar’s  body,  which 

found  in  July,  os  Mr.  Samouclle  states,  in  St.  trees,  by  which  many  young  trees  might  be 
James  s Park,  against  trees.  We  would  saved,  and  much  information  accrue  to  ento- 
strongly  recommend,  to  gardeners  in  general,  mologisfs  in  that  partic-.iar  branch  of  the 
«i  closer  exanunatioa  of  the  stems science.  -CouHiiiu>o~.ui»i»  N.vt.  Ilib», 
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was  to  serve  as  a proper  retreat  for  brinffing  tl)em  to  perfection.  The  reptile 
thus  rudely  treated,  seemed  to  bear  all  very  patiently,  only  moving  a little  when 
stung  too  deeply  ; which,  however,  the  fly  seemed  entirely  to  disregard.  I took 
particular  care  to  feed  this  caterpillar,  which  seemed  to  me  to  continue  as  vora- 
cious and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  rest  of  its  kind.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  it 
changed  into  an  aurelia,  which  seemed  gradually  to  decline,  and  died:  upon 
examining  its  internal  parts,  the  animal  was  entirely  devoured  by  worms,  which, 
however,  did  not  come  to  perfection,  as  it  is  probable  they  had  not  enough  to 
sustain  them  within.” 

What  the  French  philosopher  perceived  upon  this  occasion,  is  every  day  to  be 
seen  in  several  of  the  larger  kinds  of  caterpillars,  whose  bodies  serve  as  a nest  to 
various  flies,  that  very  carefully  deposit  their  eggs  within  them.''’  The  large 
cabbage  caterpillar  is  so  subject  to  its  injuries,  that,  at  certain  seasons,  it  is  much 
easier  to  find  them  with  than  without  them.  The  ichneumon  fly,  as  it  is  called, 
particularly  infests  these  reptiles,  and  prevents  their  fecundity.  This  flv  is,  of 
all  others,  the  most  formidable  to  insects  of  various  kinds.  The  spider,  that  de- 
stroys the  ant,  the  moth,  and  the  butterfly,  yet  often  falls  a prey  to  the  ichneu- 
mon, who  pursues  the  robber  to  his  retjeat,  and,  despising  his  nets,  tears  him  in 

[lieces,  in  the  very  labyrinth  he  has  made.  This  insect,  as  redoubtable  as  the 
ittle  quadruped  that  destroys  the  crocodile,  has  received  the  same  name  ; and, 
from  its  destruction  of  the  caterpillar  tribe,  is  probably  more  serviceable  to 
mankind.  This  insect,  I say,  makes  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  the  place  for 
depositing  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty.  As  they  are  laid 
in  those  parts  which  are  not  mortal,  the  reptile  still  continues  to  live,  and  to  feed, 
showing  no  signs  of  being  incommoded  by  its  new  guests.  The  caterpillar 
changes  its  skin,  and  sometimes  undergoes  the  great  change  into  an  aurelia  ; but 
still  the  fatal  intruders  work  within,  and  secretly  devour  its  internal  substance, 
soon  after  they  are  seen  bursting  through  its  skin,  and  moving  away,  in  order  to 
spin  themselves  a covering,  previous  to  their  own  little  transformation.  It  is  in- 
deed astonishing  sometimes  to  see  the  number  of  worms,  and  those  pretty  large, 
that  thus  issue  from  the  body  of  a single  caterpillar,  and  eat  their  way  through 
its  skin ; but  it  is  more  extraordinary  still,  that  they  should  remain  within  the 
body,  devouring  its  entrails,  without  destroying  its  life.  The  truth  is,  they  seem 
instructed  by  nature  not  to  devour  its  vital  parts  ; for  they  are  found  to  feed 
only  upon  that  fatty  substance  which  composes  the  largest  part  of  the  caterpil- 
lar’s body.  When  this  surprising  appearance  was  first  observed,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  animal  thus  gave  birth  to  a number  of  flies,  diSerent  from  itself;  and 
that  the  same  caterpillar  sometimes  bred  an  ichneumon,  and  sometimes  a butter- 
fly : but  it  was  not  till  after  more  careful  inspection  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
ichneumon  tribe  were  not  the  caterpillar’s  oflspring,  but  its  murderers. 


• Grub  Parasite  m the  Snail. — ^The 
caterpillar  is  not  the  only  victim  of  the  rapa- 
city of  its  insect  neighbours  ; Mr.  Rennie  re- 
lates— “ During  the  summer  of  1 829,  we  dis- 
covered in  the  hole  of  a garden  post,  at 
Blackheath,  one  of  the  larger  grey  shells 
aspersa,  Muller),  with  three  white, 
suft-bo<lied  grubs,  burrowing  in  the  body  of 
the  snail.  They  evidently,  from  their  ap- 
pearance, belonged  to  some  species  of  beetle, 
and  we  carefully  preserved  them  in  order  to 
watch  their  economy.  It  appeared  to  us  that 
they  had  attacked  the  snail  in  its  strong  hold, 
while  it  was  laid  up  torpid  for  the  winter ; 
fur  mure  than  half  of  the  body  was  already 
devoured.  They  constructed  for  themselves 
ittle  ceils  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 


shell,  and  composed  of  a sort  of  fibrous 
matter,  having  no  distant  resemblance  to 
shag  tobacco,  both  in  form  and  smell,  ana 
which  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  remains 
of  the  snail’s  body.  Soon  after  we  took 
them,  appearing  to  have  devoured  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  poor  snail,  we  furnished  them 
with  another,  which  they  devoured  in  the 
same  manner.  They  formed  a cacoon  of  the 
same  fibrous  materials  during  the  autumiL 
and  in  the  end  of  October  appeared  in  their 
perfect  form,  turning  out  to  be  the  drilut 
Jinvescens,  the  grub  of  which  was  first  dis 
covered  in  France  in  1H24.  The  time  of  their 
appearance,  it  may  be  remarked,  coincides 
with  the  period  when  snails  became  tori)id.-“ 
IsHUiCT  AuCUiTECTUKE. 
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THE  SILK-WORM. 


(The  Silk-WormO 


Having  mentioned,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  damages  inflicted  by  the  caterpillar 

tribe,  we  now  come  to  an  animal  of 
this  kind,  that  alone  compensates 
for  all  the  mischief  occasioned  by 
the  rest.  This  little  creature,  which 
only  works  for  itself,  has  been  made 
of  the  utmost  service  to  man,  and 
furnishes  him  with  a covering  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  animal  can 
supply.  We  may  declaim  indeed 
against  the  luxuries  of  the  times, 
when  silk  is  so  generally  worn  ; but  were  such  garments  to  fail,  what  other  arts 
could  supply  their  deficiency  ? 

Though  silk  was  anciently  brought  in  small  quantities  to  Rome,  yet  it  was  so 
scarce  as  to  be  sold  for  its  weight  In  gold  ; and  was  considered  as  such  a luxuri- 
ous refinement  in  dress,  that  it  was  infamous  for  a man  to  appear  in  habits  of 
which  silk  formed  but  half  the  composition.  It  was  most  probably  brought 
among  them  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  east,  since  it  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  1 am  speaking,  scarcely  known  even  in  Persia.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth,  than  the  manner  in  which  their 
historians  describe  the  animal  by  which  silk  is  produced.  Pausanius  informs  us, 
that  silk  came  from  the  country  of  the  Seres,  a people  of  Asiatic  Scythia ; in 
which  place  an  insect,  as  large  as  the  beetle,  but  in  every  other  respect  re- 
sembling a spider,  was  bred  up  for  that  purpose.  They  take  great  care,  as  he 


• Introduction  ok  the  Use  ok  Silks. — 
Silk  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  from 
Persia  into  Greece  323  years  beiore  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  from  India  into  Rome  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  274.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  Tiberius,  a law  was 
made  in  the  senate,  forbidding  men  to  dis- 
grace themselves  by  wearing  silk,  Which  was 
only  fit  for  women ; and  so  little  were  the 
Europeans  acquainted  with  its  culture,  that 
it  was  then  supposed  to  grow  upon  trees  like 
cotton. 

In  the  year  555,  two  monks  brought  from 
• Cerinda,  in  the  E^t  Indies,  to  Constantino- 
ple, the  eggs  of  some  silk-worms,  which  hav- 
ing  hatched  in  a dung-hill,  they  fed  the  young 
insects  with  mulberry-leaves;  and  by  this 
management  they  soon  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree,  that  manufactories  of  silk  were  erected 
at  Constantinople,  at  Athens,  at  Thebes,  and 
at  Corinth. 

In  the  year  ll.'K),  King  Roger  of  Sicily, 
brought  manufacturers  of  silk  from  Greece, 
and  settled  them  at  Palermo,  where  they 
taught  the  Sicilians  the  art  of  breeding  silk- 
worms, and  of  spinning  and  weaving  their 
silk. 

From  .Sicily  the  art  was  carried  all  over 
Italy,  thence  to  Spain ; and  a little  before  the 


time  of  Francis  I.  it  reached  the  south  of 
France. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  was  at  great  pains  to 
introduce  manufactures  of  silk  into  his  king- 
dom, and  by  his  perseverance  at  last  brought 
them  to  tolerable  perfection. 

In  the  year  1286,  the  ladies  of  some  noble- 
men first  appeared  in  England  in  silks,  at  a 
ball  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  Warwickshire. 

In  the  year  1620,  the  art  of  weaving  silk 
was  first  introduced  into  England ; and,  in 
the  year  1719,  Lombe’s  machine  for  throwing 
silk  was  erected  at  Derby — a curious  piece  of 
mechanism,  containing  26^586  wheels  turned 
by  water.  The  perfect  model  of  this  machine 
is  now  preserved,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  silk  int<» 
England,  which  long  continued  to  be  too 
scarce  and  dear  to  be  applied  to  common  use. 

Henry  II.  of  France  was  the  first  European 
who  wore  silk  stockings.  In  the  reign  of  our 
Henry  VIII.  no  silk  stockings  had  appeared 
in  England.  Edward  VI.,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
with  the  first  pair  that  were  ever  seen  in  this 
country ; and  the  present  was,  at  that  time, 
much  talked  of  as  valuable  and  uncommon. — 
Tub  Mirror. 
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assures  us,  to  feed  and  defend  it  from  the  weather,  as  well  during  the  snmmet  j 
heat,  as  the  rigours  of  winter.  Tliis  insect,  he  observes,  makes  its  web  with  its 
feet,  of  which  it  has  eiglit  in  number.  It  is  fed,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  upon 
a kind  of  paste,  prepared  for  it,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  it  is  supplied 
with  the  leaves  of  the  green  willow,  of  which  it  is  particularly  fond.  It  then  feeds 
till  it  bursts  with  fat ; after  which  they  take  out  its  bowels,  which  are  spun  into 
the  beautiful  manufacture  so  scarce  and  costly. 

The  real  history  of  this  animal  was  unknown  among  the  Romans  till  the  timj 
of  Justinian  ; and  it  is  supposed  that  silkworms  were  not  brought  into  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Roger  of  Sicily  brought  work- 
men in  this  manufacture  from  Asia  Minor,  after  his  return  from  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  settled  them  in  Sicily  and  Lalabria.  From  these  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe  learned  this  manufacture  : and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  carried  on  among  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe."^- 
The  silk-worm  is  now  very  well  known  to  be  a large  caterpillar,  of  a whitish 
colour,  with  twelve  feet,  and  producing  a butterfly  of  the  moth  kind.  The  cone 
on  which  it  spins,  is  formed  for  covering  it  while  it  continues  in  the  aurelia  state  ; 
and  several  of  these,  properly  wound  off,  and  united  together,  form  those  strong 
and  beautiful  threads,  which  is  woven  into  silk.  The  feeding  these  worms,  the 
gathering,  the  winding,  and  twisting,  and  the  weaving  their  silk,  is  one  of  the 
principal  manufactures  of  Europe  ; and,  as  our  luxuries  increase,  seems  every 
day  to  become  more  and  more  necessary  to  human  happiness.f 
There  are  two  methods  of  breeding  silk-worms ; for  they  may  be  left  to  grow, 
and  remain  at  liberty  upon  the  irees  where  they  are  hatched,  or  they  may  be  kept 
in  a place  built  for  that  purpose,  and  fed  every  day  with  fresh  leaves.  'Fhe  first 
method  is  used  in  China,  Tonquin,  and  othei  hot  countries  ; the  other  is  used  in 
those  places  where  the  animal  has  been  artificially  propagated,  and  still  con- 
tinues a stranger,  in  the  warm  climates,  the  silk-worm  proceeds  from  an  egg, 
which  has  been  glued  by  the  parent  rnoth  upon  proper  parts  of  the  mulberry- 
tree,  and  which  remains  in  that  situation  during  the  winter.  'I'he  manner  in 
which  they  are  situated  and  fixed  to  the  tree,  keeps  them  unaflected  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather ; so  that  those  frosts  which  are  severe  enough  to  kill  the 
tree,  have  no  power  to  injure  the  silk-worm. 


* Sii.K  Manuvacture. — In  ancient  times, 
the  manufacture  of  silk  was  confined  to  the 
Kast  Indies  and  China,  where  the  insects  that 
produce  it  are  indigenous.  It  was  thence 
brought  to  Europe  in  small  quantities,  and  in 
early  times  sold  at  so  extravagant  a price, 
that  it  was  deemed  too  expensive  even  for 
royalty.  The  Emperor  Aurelian  assigned  the 
expense  as  a reason  for  refusing  his  empress 
a robe  of  silk ; and  our  own  James  I.,  before 
his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  had  to 
borrow  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  a pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings to  appear  in  before  the  English  ambas- 
sador,— a circumstance  which  probably  led 
him  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  silk  in 
England. — Shaw’s  Gen.  Zoonoax. 

The  insect  was  at  length  spread  into 
Persia;  and  eggs  were  afterwards,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  concealed 
in  hollow  canes  by  two  monks,  and  conveyed 
to  the  isle  of  Cos.  This  emperor,  in  the  sixth 
century,  caused  them  'to  be  introduced  into 
Constantinople,  and  made  an  object  of  public 
utility.  They  were  thence  successively  culti- 
vated in  Greece,  in  Arabia,  in  Spain,  in  Italy, 
in  France,  and  in  all  places  where  any  hope 
,juld  be  indulged  of  their  succeeding.  In 


America,  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm  was  in- 
tiorluced  into  Virginia  in  the  time  of  James 
I.,  who  himself  composed  a book  of  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  caused  mulberry- 
trees  and  silk-worms’  eggs  to  be  sent  to  the 
colony.  It!  Georgia,  also,  lands  were  granted 
on  condition  of  planting  one  hundred  white 
mulberry-trees  on  every  ten  acres  of  cleared 
land. — North  American  Review. 

t Silk  Spinners. — There  are  not  only 
several  varieties  of  the  common  silk-worm 
{boml/yx  mori),  but  other  species  of  caterjnl- 
lars,  which  spin  silk  capable  of  being  manu- 
fAcbored,  though  not  of  so  good  quMities  as 
the  common  silk.  None  of  our  European  in- 
sects, however,  seem  to  be  well  fitted  for  this 
purpose,  though  it  has  been  proposed  by 
Fabricius  and  others  to  try  the  crimson 
under-wing  {catocala  eponsu,  Schrank),  &c. 
M.  Latreille  quotes  from  the  R<‘creatioiis  of 
Natural  History,  by  Wilhelm,  the  statement 
that  the  cocoons  of  the  emperor  moth  (sufur- 
7iiu  pavonia)  had  been  successfully  tried  in 
Germany,  by  M.  Wentzel  Hegeer  de  Berch- 
toldsdorf,  under  an  imperial  patent. — Insect 
Arukiteoturb. 
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The  insect  never  proceeds  from  the  egg  till  nature  has  providea  it  ti  siifhcieni 
Kwppl}',  and  till  the  budding  leaves  are  furnished  in  siinicient  abundance  for  its 
support  When  the  leaves  are  put  forth,  the  worms  seem  to  feel  the  genia 
summons,  and  bursting  from  their  little  eggs,  crawl  upon  the  leaves,  where  they 
feed  with  a most  voracious  appetite.  Tims  they  become  larger  by  degrees ; antf 
after  some  months’  feeding,  they  lay,  upon  every  leaf,  small  bundles,  or  cones 
of  silk,  wliich  appear  like  so  many  golden  apples,  painted  on  a fine  green 
ground.  Such  is  the  method  of  breeding  them  in  the  east ; and  without  doubt 
it  is  best  for  the  worms,  and  least  troublesome  for  the  feeder  of  them.  But  it  is 
otherwise  in  our  colder  European  climates ; the  frequent  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  the  heavy  dews  of  our  evenings,  render  keepuig  them  all  night  exposed 
subject  to  so  many  inconveniences,  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy.’^  It  is  true,  that 
by  the  assistance  ol  nets,  they  may  be  preserved  from  the  insults  of  birds ; but 
the  severe  cold  whether,  which  often  succeeds  the  first  heats  of  summer,  as  well 
as  the  rain  and  high  winds,  will  destroy  them  all ; and,  therefore,  to  breed  them 
in  Europe,  they  must  be  sheltered  and  protected  from  every  external  injury .f 


* Sn.K-woRU  IN  Knolano. — The  growth 
of  the  silk-wonn  has  also  been  tried,  but  with 
no  great  success,  in  this  country.  Evelyn 
computed  that  one  mulberry-tree  would  feed 
as  many  silk-worms  annually  as  would  pro- 
duce seven  pounds  of  silk.  “ Acconling  to 
that  estimate,”  says  Barham,  “ the  two  thou- 
sand trees  already  planted  in  Chelsea  Park 
(which  take  up  one-third  of  it)  will  make 
] 4,000  lbs.  weight  of  silk;  to  be  commonly 
worth  but  twenty  shillings  a pound,  those 
trees  must  make  14,000/.  jier  annum.”  Dur- 
ing the  last  century,  seme  French  refugees  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  made  considerable  planta- 
tions of  the  mulberry,  and  had  begun  the 
cultivation  of  silk  with  every  appearance  of 
success ; but  since  their  removal  the  trees 
have  been  cut  down.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Loudon,  also,  a considerable  plantation  of 
mulberry-trees  were  purchased  by  the  British, 
Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company  in  1825; 
but  we  have  not  learned  whether  this  com- 
pany have  any  active  measures  now  in  ojie- 
ration. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1718,  at  Derby,  by  Mr. 
John  Lombe,  who  travelled  into  Italy  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  information  ; but  so  jealous 
were  the  Italians  of  ihis,  that,  according  to 
some  statements,  which  have  obtained  belief, 
he  fell  a victim  to  their  revenge,  having  been 
poisoned  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine. — 
InSBCT  AKCHirECTORK. 

f Effbcxs  ok  Cold  on  Inskcts. — It  is 
remarkable  the  extreme  of  cold  to  which  in- 
sects and  their  eggs  will  be  subjected  ere  the 
vital  principle  is  destroyed.  Spallanzani  ob- 
serves that — “ Intense  cold  does  not  destroy 
the  eggs  of  insects.  The  year  1709,  when 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  fell  to  1°,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  riguui  and  its  fatal  effects  on 
(ilants  and  animals.  Who  can  believe,  ex- 
claims Boerhuave,  that  the  severity  of  this 
winter  did  not  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects, 
-specially  those  exposed  to  its  influence  in 
the  open  &eldH,ou  the  naked  earth,  or  on  the 


branches  of  trees  ? Yet,  when  the  spring 
had  tempered  the  air,  these  eggs  produced  us 
they  usually  did  after  the  mildest  winters. 
Since  that  period  there  have  been  winters 
more  severe.  In  France,  during  December, 
1 788,  the  thermometer  fell  considerably  lower, 
and  in  several  other  temperate  Euroiiean 
climates. 

“ I have  exposed  eggs  to  a more  rigorous 
trial  than  the  winter  of  1799.  Those  of 
several  insects,  and  annong  others  the  silk- 
worm, moth,  and  elm  butterfly  {vaneasu 
polychhroa  f)  were  inclosed  in  a glass  vessel 
and  buried  live  hours  in  a mixture  of  ice  and 
sal  gem  (rock  salt) ; the  thermometer  fell  6° 
below  zero.  In  the  middle  of  the  following 
spring,  however,  caterpillars  came  from  all 
the  eggs,  and  at  the  same  time  as  from  those 
that  had  suffered  no  cold.  In  the  following 
year,  1 submitted  them  to  an  experiment  still 
more  hazardous.  A mixture  of  ice  and  sal 
gem  with  the  fuming  spirit  of  nitre  (nitrate 
of  ammonia),  reduced  the  thermometer  22° 
below  zeto,  that  is  23°  lower  than  the  cold  of 
1709.  They  were  not  injured,  as  I had  evi- 
dent proof  by  their  being  hatched. 

“ Combining  all  these  facts,  we  conclude 
that  cold  is  less  noxious  to  germs  and  eggs, 
than  to  animalcula  and  insects.  Germs  in 
general  can  support  2°  below  zero  ; whereas 
of  animalcula  some  die  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  some  at  about  20°.  The  eggs  of  many 
insects  continue  fertile  after  being  subjected 
to  a temperature  of  22°  below  zero,  while  in- 
sects themselves  die  at  16°  and  14°.  This  I 
have  ascertained  in  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm moth,  and  of  the  elm  butterfly ; and 
although  there  are  caterpillars  and  chiysa- 
lides  able  to  resist  great  cold,  I have  uni- 
formly found  it  to  be  in  a less  degree  than 
what  can  be  resisted  by  their  eggs.  What 
can  be  the  cause  of  so  great  a diflerence  ? 
Insects  killed  at  16°  and  14°  are  so  jiene- 
trated  and  frozen  by  the  cold,  that  their  mem- 
bers do  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
and  seem  perfect  ice  under  the  knife.  This 
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For  (bis  purpose,  a room  is  chosen  with  a south  aspert,  and  tlie  windows  are 
so  well  plazed.  as  not  to  admit  the  Isast  air ; the  walls  are  well  built,  and  the- 
planks  of  the  floor  exceedingly  close,  so  as  to  admit  neither  birds  nor  mice,  nor 
even  so  much  as  an  insect.  In  the  middle  there  should  be  four  pillars  erected, 
or  four  wooden  posts,  so  placed  as  to  form  a pretty  large  square.  Between 
these  are  different  stories  made  with  ozier  hurdles,  and  under  each  hurdle  there 
should  be  a floor,  with  an  upright  border  all  round.  These  hurdles  and  floors 
must  hang  upon  pulleys,  so  as  to  be  placed  or  taken  down  at  pleasure. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched,  some  tender  mulberry-leaves  are  provided, 
and  placed  in  the  cloth  or  paper  box  in  which  the  eggs  were  kid,  and  which  are 
large  enough  to  hold  a great  number.  When  they  have  acquired  some  strength, 
they  must  be  distributed  on  beds  of  mulberry-leaves,  in  the  ditferent  stories  of 
the  square  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  round  which  a person  may  freely  pass  on 
every  side.  They  will  fix  themselves  to  the  leaves,  and  afterqrards  to  the  sticks 
of  the  hurdles,  when  the  leaves  are  devoured.  They  have  then  a thread,  by 
which  they  can  suspend  themselves  on  occasion,  to  prevent  any  shock  by  a fall ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  silk  which  they  spin  afterwards 
in  such  abundance.  Care  must  be  taken  that  fresh  leaves  be  brought  every 
morning,  which  must  be  strewed  very  gently  and  equally  over  them  ; upon 


tloes  not  happen  to  eggs,  though  subjected  to 
cold  of  much  greater  intensity.  Their  con- 
tents remain  fluid,  even  at  the  greatest  cold, 
as  may  be  seen  by  crushing  them  with  the 
nail.  Perhaps  this  is  derived  from  consti- 
tuent spirituous  or  oleaginous  parts,  or  from 
some  principle  adapted  to  abate  the  power  of 
cold.  If  eggs  do  not  freeze,  it  is  probable 
the  included  embryos  do  not  freeze.  Is  there 
anything  wonderful,  therefore,  that  they  then 
survive  cold  which  is  fatal  to  them  when  pro- 
duced ? Probably  for  the  same  reason  (and 
I see  no  objection  that  can  apply),  animalcula, 
concentrated  in  the  germ,  can  support  a de- 
gree of  cold  they  are  incapable  of  when  de- 
velopwl. 

“ .A.S  the  tem|>erature  of  freezing  still  re- 
tains a portion  of  heat,  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  it  not  develope  the  germs  of  the  most 
minute  animalcula  ? Had  we  never  seen 
any  eggs  hatched  but  those  of  birds,  which 
recpiire  1 04°,  we  should  have  concluded  that 
all  others  require  the  same.  A little  initia- 
tion into  the  study  of  minute  animals  teaches 
how  many  kinds  produce  at  a temperature 
infinitely  less.  Such  are  the  eggs  of  butter- 
flies and  many  other  insects,  of  frogs,  lizards, 
tortoises,  down  to  some,  as  those  of  toads, 
which  I have  seen  produce  at  45°.  If  these 
eggs  hatch  at  59°  less  than  is  required  by 
those  of  binls,  what  repugnance  will  there  be 
to  suppose  that  at  1^  less,  or  the  freezing 
point,  the  eggs  of  other  animals  may  be 
hatched  ? Nor  should  it  surprise  me  to  be 
told  of  animals  whose  eggs  would  produce  at 
much  greater  cold,  after  knowing  that  there 
are  plants,  beings  so  similar  to  animals,  and 
many  of  them,  which  amidst  the  rigours  of 
winter  flourish  and  fructify.” 

It  is  remarked  by  John  Hunter,  that  an 
egg  will  freeze  by  a great  degree  of  cold  ; at 
the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  a living 


principle  which  enables  it  to  support  cold 
without  destruction,  and  when  once  that 
principle  is  destroyed,  cokl  more  easily  ope- 
rates. An  egg  was  thus  frozen  by  the  cold 
of  zero  ; after  thawing  and  again  exposing 
it  to  the  same  degree  of  cold,  it  froze  seven 
minutes  and  a half  sooner.  A new-laid  egg 
took  an  hour  to  freeze  in  15°  and  17°,  but 
when  thawed,  it  froze  at  25°  in  half  the  time. 

The  principle  of  vitality,  therefore,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  is  evidently  less  easily 
destroyed  in  the  egg  state  than  in  the  perfect 
animal ; and,  therefore,  the  inference  that  a 
rigorous  winter  promises  a diminution  of  in- 
sects in  the  summer  succeeding  commonly 
proves  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  recorded 
facts  prove  that  they  are  sometimes  even  more 
abundant  than  usual  after  severe  frosts. 
During  the  present  spring  of  1830,  accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding  the  severe  frosts  of 
the  preceding  winter,  we  have  observed  a 
much  greater  number  of  insects,  even  of  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  kinds  (aleyrudes, 
corethra,  alucita,  §-c.)  as  well  as  of  lurvse, 
both  those  just  hatched,  and  those  which 
have  lived  through  the  winter,  than  last  year, 
when  the  frost  was  not  so  severe.  We  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  larvae  of  some 
small  tipula  {boletophila  ?),  which  we  found 
in  abundance  in  Birch-wood,  Kent,  feeding 
on  a fungus  {l/oleivs  fomentarius,  Fries), 
and  which  were  so  beautifully  transparent 
and  soft,  that  we  could  not  understand  how 
they  had  escaped  being  frozen.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  in  connexion  with  this,  that 
the  migratory  birds  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  this  abundance  of  insects  by  their  apjiear- 
ing  earlier  than  usual.  We  saw  a ])air  of 
nightingales  at  Greenhithe  on  the  2l8t  of 
March,  and  a number  of  swallows  the  same 
week  at  Lee, — which  is  two  or  three  weeks 
before  their  average  lime. — Insecj-  Tkans. 
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which  the  silk-worms  will  forsake  the  remainder  of  the  old  leaves,  which  must 
be  carefully  taken  away,  and  everything  kept  very  clean;  for  nothing  hurts 
these  insects  so  much  as  moisture  and  uncleanliness.  For  this  reason  the 
leaves  must  be  gathered  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  kept  in  a dry  place,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  lay  in  a store.  As  these  animals  have  but  a short  time  to  live, 
they  make  use  of  every  moment,  and  almost  continually  are  spinning,  except  at 
those  intervals  when  they  change  their  skins.  If  mulberry-leaves  be  difficult  to 
be  obtained,  the  leaves  of  lettuce  or  holyoak  will  sustain  them ; but  they  do  not 
thrive  so  well  upon  their  new  diet,  and  their  silk  will  neither  be  so  copious  nor 
of  so  good  a quality. 

The  worm,  at  the  time  it  bursts  the  shell,  is  extremely  small,  and  of  a black 
colour,  but  the  head  is  of  a more  shining  black  than  the  rest  of  the  body  ; some 
dajs  after,  they  begin  to  turn  whitish,  or  of  an  ash-coloured  grey.  After  the 
skin  begins  to  grow  too  rigid,  or  the  animal  is  stinted  with  it,  the  insect  throws 
it  off,  and  appears  clothed  anew  ; it  then  becomes  larger  and  much  whiter, 
though  it  ha.s  a greenish  cast:  after  some  days,  which  are  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  heat  of  the  climate,  or  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  it  leaves  off 
eating,  and  seems  to  sleep  for  two  days  together;  then  it  begins  to  stir,  and  put 
itself  into  violent  motions,  till  the  skin  falls  off  the  second  time,  and  is  thrown 
aside  by  the  animal's  feet.  All  these  changes  are  made  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month’s  time ; after  wliicli  it  begins  to  feed  once  more,  still  in  its  caterpillar 
form,  but  a good  deal  differing  from  itself  before  its  change.  In  a few  days’ 
time  it  seems  to  sleep  again  ; and,  when  it  avvakes,  it  again  changes  its  clothing, 
and  continues  feeding  as  before.  When  it  has  thus-taken  a sufficiency  of  food, 
and  its  parts  are  disjvosed  for  assuming  the  aurelia  form,  the  animal  forsakes,  for 
the  last  time,  all  food  and  society,  and  prepares  itself  a retreat  to  defend  it  from 
external  injuries,  while  it  is  seemingly  deprived  of  life  and  motion. 

This  retreat  is  no  other  than  its  cone,  or  ball  of  silk,  which  nature  has  taught 
it  to  compose  with  great  art,  and  within  which  it  buries  itself  till  it  assumes  its 
winged  form.  This  cone  or  ball  is  spun  from  two,  little,  longisli  kind  of  bags  that 
lie  above  the  intestines,  and  are  filled  with  a gummy  fluid,  of  a marigold  colour. 
This  is  the  substance  of  which  the  threads  are  formed ; and  the  little  animal  is 
furnished  with  a surprising  apparatus  for  spinning  it  to  tlie  degree  of  fineness 
which  its  occasions  may  require.  This  instrument  in  some  measure  resembles 
a wire-drawer’s  macliine,  in  which  gold  or  silver  threads  are  drawn  to  any  de- 
gree of  minuteness ; and  through  this  the  animal  draws  its  threads  with  great 
assiduity.  As  every  thread  proceeds  from  two  gum-bags,  it  is  probable  that 
each  supplies  its  own,  which,  however,  are  united  as  they  proceed  from  the  ani- 
mal’s body,  if  we  examine  the  thread  with  a microscope,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  flatted  on  one  side,  and  grooved  along  its  length  ; from  hence  "e  may  infer, 
that  it  is  doubled  just  upon  leaving  the  body,  and  that  the  two  threads  stick  to 
each  other  by  that  gummy  quality  of  which  they  are  possessed.  Previous  to 
spinning  its  web,  the  silk-worm  seeks  out  some  convenient  place  to  erect  its  cell, 
without  any  obstruction.  When  it  has  found  a leaf,  or  a chink  fitted  to  its  pur- 
pose, it  begins  to  wreathe  its  head  in  every  direction,  and  fastens  its  thread  on 
every  side  to  the  sides  of  its  retreat.  Though  all  its  firs*  essays  seem  perfectly 
confused,  yet  they  are  not  altogether  without  design : there  appears,  indeed,  no 
order  or  contrivance  in  the  disposal  of  its  first  threads  ; they  are  by  no  means 
laid  artfully  over  each  other,  but  are  thrown  out  at  random,  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ternal shelter  against  rain  ; for  nature  having  appointed  the  animal  to  work 
upon  trees  in  the  open  air,  its  habits  remain,  though  it  is  brought  up  in  a warm 
apartment. 

Malpighi  pretends  to  have  observed  six  different  layers  in  a single  cone  of  silk  ; 
but  w;iiat  may  easily  be  observed  is,  that  it  is  composed  externally  of  a kind  of 
rough  colton-like  substance,  which  is  called  floss;  within,  the  thread  is  more 
distinct  and  even  ; and  next  the  body  of  the  aurelia,  the  apartment  seems  lined 
with  a substance  of  the  hardness  of  paper,  but  of  a much  stronger  consistence. 
It  must  not  be  suppo.sed  that  the  thread  which  goes  to  compose  the  cone  is 
rolled  round  as  we  roll  a bottom;  tui  the  cuntrarv.  it  lies  upon  it  in  a very  irre- 
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gnlar  maimer,  and  winds  off  nww  from  one  side  of  tlie  cone  and  then  from  the 
other.  This  whole  thread,  if  measured,  will  be  found  about  three  hundred  yards 
long,  and  so  very  fine,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  are  generally  rolled  oflf  into  one 
by  the  manufacturers.'^  The  cone,  when  completed,  is  in  form  like  a pigeon’s 
egg,  and  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other;  at  the  smaller  end  the  head  of 
the  anrelia  is  generally  found  ; and  this  is  the  place  that  the  insect,  when  con- 
verted into  a moth,  is  generally  seen  to  burst  through. 

It  is  generally  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  tlie  anrelia  is  changed  into  a 
moth ; but  no  sooner  is  the  winged  insect  completely  formed,  than,  having  di- 
vested itself  of  its  anrelia  skin,  it  prepares  to  burst  through  its  cone,  or  outward 
prison  : for  this  purpose  it  extends  its  head  towards  the  point  of  the  cone,  butts 
with  its  eyes,  which  are  rough,  against  the  lining  of  its  cell,  wears  it  away,  and 
at  last  pushes  forward,  through  a passage  which  is  small  at  first,  but  which  en- 
larges as  the  animal  increases  its  efforts  for  emancipation,  while  the  tattered 
remnants  of  its  aurelia  skin  lie  in  confusion  within  the  cone,  like  a bundle  of 
dirU  linen.f 

The  animal,  when  thus  set  free  from  its  double  confinement,  appears  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  seems  produced  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  transmit 
a future  brood.  It  neither  flies  nor  eats  ; the  male  only  seeking  the  female, 
whose  eggs  he  impregnates,  and  their  union  continues  for  four  days,  without 
interruption.  The  male  dies  immediately  alter  separation  from  his  mate,  and 
she  survives  him  only  till  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  which  are  not  batched  into 
worms  till  the  ensuing  spring. 

However,  there  are  few  of  these  animals  suffered  to  come  to  a state  of  ma- 
turity ; for,  as  their  bursting  through  the  cone  destroys  (he  silk,  the  manufac- 
turers take  care  to  kill  the  aurelia,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  before  the  moth 
comes  to  perfection.  This  done,  they  take  off  the  floss,  and  throw  the  cones 
into  warm  water,  stirring  them  till  the  first  thread  offers  them  a clue  for  winding 
all  off.  They  generally  take  eight  of  the  silken  threads  together,  the  cones  stiU 
kept  under  water,  till  a proper  quantity  of  the  silk  is  wound  off:  however,  they 
do  not  take  all,  for  the  latter  parts  grow  weak,  and  are  of  a bad  colour.  As  to 
the  paper-like  substance  which  remains,  some  stain  it  with  a variety  of  colours, 
to  make  artificial  (lowers,  others  let  it  lie  in  the  water,  till  the  glutinous  matter 
which  cements  it  is  all  dissolved ; it  is  then  carded  like  wool,  spun  with  a wheel, 
and  converted  into  silk  stuffs  of  an  inferior  kind.j! 


* Length  and  Quantity  op  Thkead 
Spun. — The  length  of  the  unbroken  thread 
in  a cocoon  varies  from  six  hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet ; and  as  it  is  all  spun  double 
try  the  insect,  it  will  amount  to  nearly  two 
thousaml  feet  of  silk,  the  whole  of  which 
does  not  weigh  above  three  granis  and  a half : 
five  pounds  of  silk  from  ten  thousand  cocoons 
is  considerably  above  the  usual  average 
When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  silk  which  is  used  at  present,  the 
number  of  worms  employed  in  producing  it 
will  almost  exceed  our  comprehension.  The 
manufacture  of  the  silk,  indeed,  gives  em- 
ployment, and  furnishes  subsistence,  to  several 
millions  of  human  beings  ; and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  civilized  world  who  has  not  some 
article , made  of  silk  in  his  possession. — In- 
sect Akcuitbcture. 

t The  Moth  Buestino. — Reaumur  was 
of  opinion  that  the  moth  makes  use  of  its 
eyes  as  a file,  in  order  to  effect  its  passage 
through  the  silk ; while  Malpighi,  Peck,  and 
others,  believe  that  it  is  assisted  by  an  acid 


which  it  discharges  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
gum  that  holds  the  fibres  of  the  silk  together. 
Mr.  Swayne  denies  that  the  threads  are 
broken  at  all,  either  by  filing  or  solution ; for 
he  succeeded  in  unwinding  a whole  cocoon 
from  which  the  moth  had  escaped.  The 
soiling  of  the  cocoon  by  a fluid,  however,  we 
may  remark,  is  no  proof  of  the  acid ; fur  all 
moths  and  butterflies  discharge  a fluid  when 
they  assume  wings,  whether  they  be  inclosed 
in  a cocoon  or  not;  but  it  gives  no  little 
plausibility  to  the  opinion,  that  “ the  end  of 
the  cocoon  is  observed  to  be  wetted  for  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  several  hours,  before  the 
moth  makes  its  way  out.”  Other  insects  em- 
ploy diflerent  contrivances  for  escape. — In- 
sect Architecture; 

I Disease  op  Silk-worms  and  its  Cork. 
— In  the  .southern  parts  of  France,  yhere 
silk-worms  are  raised,  it  is  very  common  to 
observe  the  insects  attacked  by  a ^disease 
called  the  jaundice,  in  consequence  of  the 
colour  acquired  by  them.  Very  careful  exa- 
mination is  continually  made  fur  the  disco- 
very of  such  worms  as  may  be  attacked  by 
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CHAP.  I. 

THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 


In  the  foregroing  part  we  treated  of  caterpillars  changing  into  butterflies  ; in 
the  present  will  be  given  the  history  of  grabs  changing  into  their  corresponding 
whiged  animals.  These,  like  the  former,  undergo  their  transformation,  and 
appear  as  grubs  or  maggots,  as  aurelias,  and  at  last  as  winged  insects.  Like 
the  former,  they  are  bred  from  eggs  ; they  feed  in  their  reptile  state  ; they  con- 
tinne  motionless  and  lifeless,  as  aurelias  ; and  fly  and  propagate,  when  furnished 
with  wings.  But  they  differ  in  many  respects : the  grub  or  maggot  wants  the 
number  of  feet  which  the  caterpillar  is  seen  to  have  ; the  aurelia  is  not  so  totally 
wrapped  up,  but  that  its  feet  and  its  wings  appear.  The  perfect  animal,  when 
emancipated,  also  has  its  wings  either  cased,  or  transparent,  like  gauze  ; not 
coloured  with  that  beautifully  painted  dust  which  adorns  the  wings  of  the 
butterfly^. 

In  this  class  of  insects,  therefore,  we  may  place  a various  tribe,  that  are  first 
laid  as  eggs,  then  are  excluded  as  maggots  or  grubs,  then  clxange  into  aurelias, 
with  their  legs  and  wings  not  wrapped  up,  but  appearing ; and  lastly,  assuming 
wings,  in  which  state  they  propagate  their  kind.  Some  of  these  have  four 
transparent  wings,  as  bees ; some  have  two  membranous  cases  to  their  wings, 
as  beetles ; and  some  have  but  two  wings,  which  are  transparent,  as  ants. 
Here,  therefore,  we  will  place  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  humble  bee,  the  ich 
neunion  fly,  the  gnat,  the  tipula,  or  longlegs,  the  b 'etle,  the  may-bug,  the  glow- 
worm, and  the  ant.  The  transformations  which  all  these  undergo,  are  pretty 
nearly  similar ; and  though  very  different  animals  in  form,  are  yet  produced 
nearly  in  the  same  manner. 
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To  give  a complete  history  of  this  insect  in  a few  pages,  which  some  have  ex- 
hausted volumes  in  describing,  and  whose  nature  and  properties  still  continue 
in  di.spute,  is  impossible.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a general  idea  of  the 
animal’s  operations ; which,  though  they  have  been  studied  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  are  still  but  incompletely  known. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees  in  every  hive.  First,  the  labouring 

drops  of  wine,  and  the  insects  instantly  set 
about  devouring  the  leaves  with  an  eagerness 
which  they  did  not  usually  show.  Not  one 
of  the  hurdles  upon  which  he  raised  his 
worms  appeared  infected  with  the  jaundice. 
It  was  at  first  supposed,  that  the  cocoons  ot 
silk  were  injiured  by  this  process ; this,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  and  his  method  of  prac- 
tice is  now  adopted  generally  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse. — Bui.l.  Unit. 


it,  that  they  may  be  removed,  lest  the  dis- 
ease, being  contagious,  should  spread  to  the 
others. 

The  Abb6  Eysseric  of  Carpentras  had  re- 
course to  a remedy  in  these  coses,  which, 
though  apparently  dangerous,  had  been  war- 
ranted by  the  success  of  twenty  years.  He 
toied  to  powder  his  worms  over  with  quick 
lime  by  means  of  a silk  sieve;  he  then  gave 
tliem  mulberry-leaves  moistened  with  a few 
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bees,  which  make  up  the  far  greatest  number,  and  are  thought  to  be  nelthei 
male  nor  female,  but  merely  born  for  the  pu^oses  of  labour,  and  continuing  the 
breed,  by  supplying  the  young  with  provision,  while  yet  in  their  helpless  state, 
'riie  second  sort  are  the  drones  ; they  are  of  a darker  colour,  longer,  and  more 
(hick  by  one-third  than  the  former:  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  males ; and 
there  is  not  above  a hundred  of  them  in  a nive  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  bees 
The  third  sort  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former,  and  still  fewer  in  num- 
ber : some  assert,  that  there  is  not  above  one  in  every  swarm ; but  this  later 
observers  affirm  not  to  be  true,  there  being  sometimes  live  or  six  in  the  same 
hive."''  These  are  called  queen-bees,  and  are  said  to  lay  all  the  eggs  from  which 
the  whole  swarm  is  hatched  in  a season. 


* Nurse-Bbes  A.ND  Wax-Workers. — It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  bees  of  a hive 
consist,  of  three  sorts,  which  were  ascertained 
by  M.  Reaumur  to  be  distinguished  as  work- 
ers or  neuters,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
population ; drones  or  mules,  the  least  nume- 
rous class ; and  a single  female,  the  queen 
and  mother  of  the  colony.  Schirach  sub- 
sequently discovered  the  very  extraordinary 
fact,  which  Huber  and  others  have  proved 
beyond  doubt,  that  when  a hive  is  accidentally 
deprived  of  a queen,  the  grub  of  a worker 
can  be,  and  is  fed,  in  a particular  manner, 
so  as  to  become  a queen  and  supply  the  loss. 
But  another  discovery  of  M.  Huber  is  of 
mure  importance  to  the  subject  of  architec- 
ture now  before  us.  By  minute  research  he 
ascertained,  that  the  workers,  which  had  been 
considered  by  former  naturalists  to  be  all 
alike,  are  divided  into  two  important  classes, 
nurse-bees  and  wax-makers. 

The  7iurse-bees  are  rather  smaller  than  the 
wax-workers,  and  even  when  gorged  with 
honey  their  bellies  do  not,  as  in  the  others, 
appear  distended.  Their  business  is  to  col- 
lect honey,  and  impart  it  to  their  companions ; 
to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  young  gnibs, 
and  to  complete  the  combs  and  cells  which 
have  been  founded  by  the  others ; but  they 
are  not  charged  with  provisioning  the  hive. 

The  loux-xuorkers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
nut  only  a little  larger,  but  their  stomachs, 
when  gorged  with  honey,  are  capable  of  con- 
siderable distension,  as  M.  Huber  proved  by 
repeated  experiments.  He  also  ascertained 
that  neither  of  the  species  can  alone  fulfil  all 
the  functions  shared  among  the  workers  of  a 
hive.  He  painted  those  of  each  class  with 
different  colours,  in  order  to  study  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  their  labour  was  not  inter- 
changed. In  another  experiment,  after  sup- 
plying a hive  deprived  of  a queen  with  broad 
and  pollen,  he  saw  the  nurse-bees  quickly  oc- 
cupied in  the  nutrition  of  the  grubs,  white 
those  of  the  wax  - working  class  neglected 
them.  When  hives  are  full  of  combs,  the 
wax-workers  disgorge  their  honey  into  the 
ordinary  magazines,  making  no  wax : but  if 
they  want  a reservoir  for  its  reception,  and  if 
their  queen  does  not  find  cells  ready  made 
wherein  to  lay  her  eggs,  they  retain  the 


honey  in  the  stomach,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  they  produce  wax.  Then  the  labour 
of  constructing  combs  begins. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that  when 
the  country  does  nut  afibrd  honey,  the  wax- 
workers  consume  the  provision  stored  up 
in  the  hive.  But  they  are  not  permitted  to 
touch  it.  A portion  of  honey  is  carefully 
preserved,  and  the  cells  containing  it  are  pro- 
tected by  a waxen  covering,  which  is  never 
removed  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
and  when  honey  is  not  to  be  otherwise  pro- 
cured. The  cells  are  at  no  time  opened 
during  summer ; other  reservoirs,  always  ex- 
posed, contribute  to  the  daily  use  of  the 
community;  each  bee,  however,  supplying 
itself  from  them  with  nothing  but  what  is  ft». 
quired  for  present  wants.  Wax-workers  ap- 
pear with  large  bellies  at  the  entrance  of 
their  hive,  only  when  the  country  affords  a 
copious  collection  of  honey.  From  this  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  production  of  the 
waxy  matter  depends  on  a concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances not  invariably  subsisting.  Nurse- 
bees  also  produce  wax,  but  in  a very  inferior 
quantity  to  what  is  elaborated  by  the  real 
wax-workers.  Another  characteristic  whereby 
an  attentive  observer  can  determine  the  mo- 
ment of  bees  collecting  sufficient  honey  to 
produce  wax,  is  the  strong  odour  of  both 
these  substances  from  the  hive,  which  is  not 
equally  intense  at  any  other  time.  From 
such  data,  it  was  easy  for  M.  Huber  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  bees  worked  in  wax  in  his 
own  hives,  and  in  those  of  the  other  culti- 
vators of  the  district. 

There  is  still  another  sort  of  bees,  first  ob- 
served by  Huber  in  1809,  which  appear  to  bo 
only  casual  inmates  of  the  hive,  and  which 
are  driven  forth  to  starve,  or  are  killed  in 
conflict.  They  closely  resemble  the  ordinary 
workers,  but  are  less  hairy,  and  of  a much 
darker  colour.  These  have  been  called  black 
bees,  oikI  are  supposed  by  Huber  to  be  de- 
fective bees ; but  Kirby  and  Spence  conjec- 
ture that  they  are  toil-worn,  superannuated 
workers,  of  no  farther  use,  and  are  therefore 
sacrificed,  because  burdensome  to  a com- 
munity which  tolerates  no  unnecessary  in- 
mates. The  very  great  numbers  of  black 
bees,  however,  which  sometimes  appear,  does 
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In  examining  the  structure  of  the  common  working  bee,  the  first  remarkable 
part  that  offers  is  the  trunk,  which  serves  to  extract  the  honey  from  flowers.  It 
is  not  formed,  like  that  of  other  flies,  in  the  manner  of  a tube,  by  which  the 
fluid  is  to  be  sucked  up : but  like  a besom,  to  sweep,  or  a tongue,  to  lick  it  away 
The  animal  is  furnished  also  with  teeth,  which  serve  it  in  making  wax.  This 
substance  is  gathered  from  flowers,  like  honey;  it  consists  of  that  dust  or  farina 
which  contribute  to  the  fecundation  of  plants,  and  is  moulded  into  wax  by  the 
little  animal,  at  leisure.  Every  bee,  wlien  it  leaves  the  hive  to  collect  this 
precious  store,  enters  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  particularly  such  as  seem 
charged  with  the  greatest  quantities  of  this  yellow  farina.  As  the  animal’s  body 
is  covered  over  with  hair,  it  rolls  itself  within  the  flower,  and  soon  becomes 
quite  covered  with  the  dust,  which  it  soon  after  brushes  off  with  its  two  hind 
legs,  and  kneads  it  into  two  little  balls.  In  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  there  are 
two  cavities,  edged  with  hair  ; and  into  these,  as  into  a basket,  the  animal  sticks 
its  pellets.  Thus  employed,  the  bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing  its 
store,  and  adding  to  its  stock  of  wax  ; imtil  the  ball,  upon  each  thigh,  becomes 
as  big  as  a grain  of  pepper : by  this  tinae,  having  got  a sufficient  load,  it 
returns,  making  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  hive. 

The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  into  six  rings,  which  sometimes  shorten  the 
body,  by  slipping  one  over  the  other.  It  contains  within  it,  beside  the  intes- 
tines, the  honey-bag,  the  venom-bag,  and  the  sting.  The  honey-bag  is  as  trans- 
parent as  crystal,  containing  the  honey  that  the  bee  has  brushed  from  the 
flowers  ; of  which  the  greater  part  is  carried  to  the  hive,  and  poured  into  the 
cells  of  the  honey-comb  ; while  the  remainder  serves  for  the  bee’s  own  nourisJi- 
ment:  for,  during  summer,  it  never  touches  what  has  been  laid  up  for  tha 
winter.*  The  sting,  which  serves  to  defend  this  little  animal  from  its  enemies^ 
is  composed  of  three  parts  ; the  slieath,  and  two  darts,  which  are  extremely 
small  and  penetrating.  Both  the  darts  have  several  small  points,  or  barbs,  like 
those  of  a fish-hook,  which  renders  the'  sting  more  painful,  and  makes  the  darts 
rankle  in  the  wound.  Still,  however,  this  instrument  would  be  very  slight,  did 
not  the  bee  poison  the  wound.  The  sheath,  which  has  a sharp  point,  makes  tlie 


not  well  accord  with  such  an  opinion.  The 
subject  remains,  therefore,  still  in  uncertainty. 
— Insect  Architkcturb. 

The  Worker  Bee. — The  first  stomach 
of  the  worker-bee,  according  to  Latreille,  is 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  honey,  but 
this  is  never  found  in  the  second  stomach, 
which  is  surrounded  with  muscular  rings, 
and  from  one  end  to  the  other  very  much  re- 
sembles a cask  covered  with  hoops.  It  is 
within  these  rings  that  the  wax  is  produced, 
but  the  secreting  vessels  for  this  purpose  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  the  acutest 
naturalists.  Huber,  however,  plausibly  enough 
conjectures  that  they  are  contained  in  the  in- 
ternal lining  of  the  wax  pockets,  which  con- 
sists of  a cellular  substance  reticulated  with 
hexagons.  The  wax  pockets  themselves, 
which  are  concealed  by  the  over-lapping  of 
the  rings,  may  be  seen  by  pressing  the  ab- 
domen of  a worker- bee  so  as  to  lengthen  it, 
and  separate  the  rings  further  from  each 
other.  When  this  has  been  done,  there  may 
be  seen  on  each  of  the  four  intermediate 
hoops  of  the  belly,  and  separated  by  what 
may  be  called  the  keel  (carina),  two  whitish- 
•oloured  pouches,  of  a soft  texture,  and  in 
the  form  of  a trapezium.  Within,  the  little 
walea  or  plates  of  wax  are  produced  from 


time  to  time,  and  are  removed  and  employed 
as  we  shall  jrresently  see.  We  may  remark 
that  it  is  chiefly  the  wax-workers  which  pro- 
duce the  wax;’  for  though  the  nurse-bees  are 
furnished  with  wax-pockets,  they  secrete  it 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  while  in  the 
queen  - bee,  and  the  males  or  drones,  no 
pockets  are  discoverable.  — Insect  Archi- 
tecture. 

• The  Sting  op  the  Bee. — That  the 
sting  of  a bee  is  a formidable  weapon,  many 
have  found  to  their  cost ; yet  few,  perhaps, 
even  among  those  who  have  suffered  from  it, 
are  aware  of  the  exquisite  skill  which  the 
great  Maker  of  all  has  shown  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  sting  is  placed  within  a horny  sheath, 
orecabbard,  which  ends  in  a sharp  point,  and 
is  so  slit  as  to  open  and  permit  the  s'ting  to 
be  thrust  out.  Tlie  sting  consists  of  two 
small  darts,  one  rather  longer  than  the  other, 
very  sharp  and  barbed.  In  stinging,  the 
sheath  is  first  pushed  through  the  skin,  and 
then  the  longer  dart  into  the  flesh,  in  which 
it  is  held  fast  by  the  barbs ; the  other  dart 
follows,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  sting  is 
buried  in  the  flesh.  Poison  is  then  poured 
through  the  sheath  into  the  wound,  and  pro- 
duces  swelling  and  pain. 
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first  impression  ; which  is  followed  by  that  of  the  darts,  and  then  the  venomous 
liquor  is  poured  in.  The  sheath  sometimes  sticks  so  fast  in  the  wound,  that  the 
animal  is  obliged  to  leave  it  behind;  by  which  the  bee  soon  after  dies,  and  the 
wound  is  considerably  inflamed.  It  might  at  first  appear  well  for  mankind,  if 
tlte  bee  were  without  its  sting ; but,  upon  recollection,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
little  animal  would  then  have  too  many  rivals  in  sharing  its  labours.  A hundred 
other  lazy  animals,  fond  of  honey,  and  hating  labour,  would  intrude  upon  the 
sweets  of  the  hive ; and  the  treasure  would  be  carried  oflf,  for  want  of  armed 
guardians  to  protect  it. 

From  examining  the  bee  singly,  we  now  come  to  consider  it  in  society,  as  an 
animal  not  only  subject  to  laws,  but  active,  vigilant,  laborious,  and  disinterested. 
All  its  provisions  are  laid  up  for  the  community  ; and  all  its  arts  in  building  a 
cell,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  substance  with  which  bees  build 
their  cells  is  wax  ; which  is  fashioned  into  convenient  apartments  for  themselves 
and  their  young.  When  they  begin  to  work  in  their  hives,  they  divide  them- 
selves into  four  companies ; one  of  which  roves  in  the  fields  in  search  of 
materials  ; anotlier  employs  itself  in  laying  out  the  bottom  and  partitions  of  their 
cells : a third  is  employed  in  making  the  inside  smooth  from  the  corners  and 
angles ; and  the  fourth  company  bring  food  for  the  rest,  or  relieve  those  who 
return  with  their  respective  burthens.  But  they  are  not  kept  constant  to  one 
employment ; they  often  change  the  tasks  assigned  them  : those  that  have  been 
at  work,  being  permitted  to  go  abroad  ; and  those  that  have  been  in  the  fields 
already,  take  their  places.  They  seem  even  to  have  signs,  by  which  they  under- 
stand each  other ; for  when  any  of  them  wants  food,  it  bends  down  its  trunk  to 
the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expected,  which  then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets 
some  drops  fall  into  the  other’s  mouth,  which  is  at  that  time  opened  to  receive 
it.  Their  diligence  and  labour  are  so  great,  that,  in  a day’s  time,  they  are  able 
to  make  cells,  which  lie  upon  each  other,  numerous  enough  to  contain  three 
thouemd  bees.  . . 

if  examined  through  a glass  hive,  from  the  hurry  the  whole  swarm  is  in, 
the  whole  at  first  appears  like 
anarchy  and  confusion : but  the 
spectator  soon  finds  every  ani- 
mal diligently  employed,  and 
following  one  pursuit,  with  a 
settled  purpose.  Their  teeth 
are  the  instruments  by  which 
they  model  and  fashion  their 
various  buildings,  and  give  them 
such  symmetry  and  perfection. 

They  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
hive  ; and  several  of  them  work 
at  a time,  at  the  cells  which 
have  two  faces.  If  they  are 
stinted  with  regard  to  time,  they 
give  the  new  cells  but  half  the 
depth  which  they  ought  to 
have  : leaving  them  imperfect, 
fill  they  have  sketched  out  the 
number  of  cells  necessary  for 
till,  present  occasion.  The  construction  of  their  combs  costs  them  a great  deal 
of  labour;  they  are  made  by  insensible  additions;  and  not  cast  at  once  in  a 
mould,  as  some  are  apt  to  imagine.  There  seems  no  end  of  their  shaping, 
finishing,  and  turning  them  neatly  up.  The  cells  for  their  young  are  most  care- 
fully formed  ; those  designed  for  lodging  the  drones,  are  larger  than  the  rest; 
and  that  for  the  queen-bee,  the  largest  of  all.  The  cells  in  which  the  young 
brood  are  lodged,  serve  at  different  times  for  con.'aining  honey ; and  this  pro- 
ceeds from  an  obvi  ms  cause:  every  worm,  before  it  is  transformed  info  an 
aurclia,  hangs  its  oid  skin  on  the  partitions  of  its  cell ; and  thus,  while  it 
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•trengthens  the  wall,  diminishes  the  capacity  of  its  Jhte  apartment.  The  same 
cell,  in  a single  summer,  is  often  tenanted  by  three  or  four  worms  in  suc- 
cession ; and  the  next  season,  by  three  or  four  more.  Each  worm  takes  par- 
ticular care  to  tortify  the  pannels  of  its  cell,  by  hanging  up  its  spoils  there  : 
thus,  the  partitions  being  hned,  six  or  eight  deep,  become  at  last  too  narrow 
for  a new  brood,  and  are  converted  into  store-houses  for  honey. 

Those  cells  where  nothing  but  honey  is  deposited,  are  much  deeper  than  the 
rest.  When  the  harvest  of  honey  is  so  plentiful  that  they  have  not  sutTicient 
room  for  it,  they  either  lengthen  their  combs,  or  build  more  ; which  are  much 
longer  than  the  former.  Sometimes  they  work  at  three  combs  at  a time  ; for, 
when  there  are  three  work-houses,  more  bees  may  be  thus  employed,  without 
embarrassing  each  other.^ 

But  honey,  as  was  before  observed,  is  not  the  only  food  upon  which  these 
animals  subsist.  The  meal  of  flovvers,  of  which  their  wax  is  formed,  is  one  of 
their  most  favourite  repasts.  This  is  a diet  which  they  live  upon  during  the 
surnmer ; and  of  which  they  lay  up  a large  winter  provision.  The  wax  of  which 
their  combs  are  made,  is  no  more  than  this  meal  digested,  and  wrought  into  a 
paste.  When  the  flowers  upon  which  bees  gdberally  feed,  are  not  fully  blown. 


* Cotton  Gathbrino  Bee.  — A species 
of  solitary  bee  {Anthidium  manicatum,  Fa- 
briciiis),  by  no  means  uncommon  with  us, 
forms  a nest  of  a peculiarly  interesting  struc- 
ture. Kirby  and  Spence  "say,  that  it  does  not 
excavate  holes,  but  makes  choice  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  old  trees,  key-holes,  and  similar  lo- 
calities ; yet  it  is  highly  probable,  we  think, 
that  it  may  sometimes  scoop  out  a suitable 
cavity  when  it  cannot  find  one  ; for  its  man- 
dibles seem  equally  capable  of  this,  with 
those  of  any  of  the  carpenter  or  mason 
bees. 

He  this  as  it  may,  the  bee  in  question 
having  selected  a place  suitably  sheltered 
from  the  weather,  and  from  the  intrusion  of 
depredators,  proceeds  to  form  her  nest,  the 
exterior  walls  of  which  she  forms  of  the 
wool  of  pubescent  plants,  such  as  rose-cam- 
pion ( Lychnis  coroitaria),  the  quince  ( Pyrus 
cydonia),  cats -ears  {Utackys  lanata),  &c. 
“ It  is  very  pleasant,”  says  Mr.  White  of 
Selborne,  “to  see  with  what  address  this 
insect  strips  off  the  down,  running  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  branch,  and  shaving 
it  hare  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a hoop  shaver. 
When  it  has  got  a vast  bundle,  almost  as 
large  as  itself,  it  flies  away,  holding  it  secure 
between  its  chin  and  its  fore-legs.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  cells  of  the  nest 
are  made,  seems  not  to  be  very  clearly  under- 
stood. M.  Latrielle  says,  that  after  construct- 
ing her  nest  of  the  down  of  quince  leaves, 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  together  with  a store 
of  paste,  formed  of  the  pollen  of  flowers,  for 
nourishing  the  grubs.  Kirby  and  Spence, 
on  the  other  h.-md,  tell  us,  that  “ the  parent 
bee,  after  having  constructed  her  cells,  laid 
an  egg  in  each,  and  filled  them  with  a store 
of  suitable  food,  plasters  them  with  a cover- 
ing of  vermiform  masses,  apparently  com- 
posed of  honey  and  pollen  ; and  having  done 
this,  aware,  long  before  Count  Kumford’s 
axperiments,  what  materials  conduct  Iieat 


most  slowly,”  she  collects  the  down  from 
wooly  plants,  and  “ sticks  it  upon  the  plaster 
that  covers  her  cells,  and  thus  closely  en- 
velopes them  with  a warm  coating  of  down, 
impervious  to  every  change  of  temperature.” 
“ From  later  observations,”  however,  they  are 
“ inclined  to  think  that  these  cells  may  pos- 
sibly, as  in  the  case  of  the  humble-bee,  be  in 
fact  formed  by  the  larva  previously  to  be- 
coming a pupa,  after  having  eaten  the  pro- 
vision of  pollen  and  honey  with  which  the 
parent  bee  had  surrounded  it.  The  ver- 
micular shape,  however,  of  the  masses  with 
which  the  cases  are  surrounded,  dues  not 
seem  easily  reconcileable  with  this  supposi- 
tion, unless  they  are  considered  as  the  excre- 
ment of  the  larva.” 

Whether  or  not  this  second  explanation  is 
the  true  one,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining i but  we  are  almost  certain  the  first 
is  incorrect,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  regular 
procedure  of  insects  to  begin  with  the  in- 
terior part  of  any  structure,  and  work  out- 
wards. We  should  imagine,  then,  that  the 
down  is  first  spread  out  into  the  form  re- 
quired, and  afterwards  plastered  on  the 
inside  to  keep  it  in  form,  when  probably  the 
grub  spins  the  vermicular  cells  previous  to  its 
metamorphosis. 

It  might  prove  interesting  to  investigate 
this  more  minutely ; and,  as  the  bee  is  by  no 
means  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, it  might  not  be  difficult  for  a careful 
observer  to  witness  all  the  det.ails  of  this 
singular  architeciuie.  The  bee  may  be 
readily  known  from  its  congeners,  by  its 
being  about  the  size  of  the  hive  - bee,  but 
more  broad  and  flattened,  blackish  brown 
above,  with  a row  of  six  yellow  or  white  spots 
along  each  side  of  the  rings,  very  like  the 
rose-leaf  cutter,  and  having  the  belly  covered 
with  yellowish  brown  hair,  and  the  legs 
fringed  with  long  hairs  of  a tather  lightw 
colour. — Insect  AjiciiiTiicTL  re. 
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and  this  meal  or  dust  is  not  ofl’ered  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  bees  pinch  the 
tops  of  the  stamina  in  which  it  is  contained,  with  their  teeth  ; and  thus  anticipate 
the  progress  of  vegetation.  In  April  and  May,  the  bees  are  busy  from  morning 
to  evening,  in  gathering  this  meal ; but  when  the  weather  becomes  too  hot  in 
the  midst  of  summer,  they  work  only  in  the  morning. 

Tlie  bee  is  furnished  with  a stomach  for  its  wax,  as  well  as  its  honey.  In  the 
former  of  the  two,  their  powder  is  altered,  digested,  and  concocted  into  real 
•wax ; and  is  thus  ejected  by  the  same  passage  by  which  it  was  swallowed. 
Every  comb,  newly  made,  is  white  : but  it  becomes  yellow  as  it  grows  old,  and 
almost  black  when  kept  too  long  in  the  hive.  Besides  the  wax  thus  digested, 
there  is  a large  portion  of  the  powder  kneaded  up  for  food  in  every  hive,  and 
kept  in  separate  cells,  for  winter  provision.  This  is  called,  by  the  country 
people,  bee-bread;  and  contributes  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  animal 
during  winter.'^  Those  who  rear  bees  may  rob  them  of  their  honey,  and  feed 


* Hybernation  ov  Bees.  — The  bee  is 
popularly  believed  to  hybernate,  tlie  seven 
winter  sleepers  being  said  to  be,  “ the  bat, 
the  bee,  the  butterfly,  the  cuckoo,  and  the 
three  swallows but,  like  many  of  the 
popular  notions  on  natural  history,  this  is 
almost  wholly  erroneous ; for  at  least,  out  of 
these  seven,  the  four  birds  certainly  do  not 
become  torpid.  With  respect  to  the  bee, 
again,  wo  find  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
observers  at  variance.  Reaumur  is  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  popular  opinion.  “ It  has  been 
established,”  he  says,  “ with  a wisdom,  which 
we  cannot  but  admire,  — with  which  every 
thing  in  nature  has  been  made  and  ordained, 
— that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
which  the  country  furnishes  nothing  to  bees, 
they  have  no  longer  need  to  eat.  The  cold 
which  arrests  the  vegetation  of  plants — which 
deprives  our  fields  and  meadows  of  their 
flowers  — throws  the  bees  into  a state  in 
which  nourishment  ceases  to  be  necessary  to 
them  : it  keeps  them  in  a sort  of  torpiditj', 
in  which  no  transpiration  from  them  takes 
place,  or  at  least  during  which  the  quantity 
of  what  transpires  is  so  inconsiderable,  that 
it  cannot  be  restored  by  aliment  without 
their  lives  being  endangered.  In  winter, 
while  it  freezes,  we  may  observe  without  fear 
the  interior  of  hives  that  are  not  of  glass  ; for 
we  may  lay  them  on  their  sides,  and  even 
turn  them  bottom  upwards,  without  putting 
any  bee  into  motion.  We  see  the  bees 
crowded  and  closely  pressed  one  against  the 
other ; little  space  then  suffices  for  them.” 
— Again,  when  mentioning  the  custom  of 
putting  bee-hives  during  the  winter  into  out- 
houses and  cellars,  he  says,  “ that  in  such 
situations,  the  air,  though  mure  temperate 
than  out  of  doors,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  is  yet  sufficiently  cold  to  keep  the 
bees  in  that  species  of  torpidity  which  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  their  eating.”  He 
also  says,  positively,  that  the  milder  the 
weather,  the  more  risk  there  is  of  the  bees 
consuming  their  honey  before  the  spring,  and 
dying  of  hunger;  confirming  his  position  by 
an  account  of  a striking  experiment,  in 


which  a hive  that  he  transferred  during 
winter  into  his  study,  where  the  tempciatnre 
was  usually,  in  the  day,  10°  or  12°  of  Reau- 
mur’s thermometer  above  freezing,  or  59° 
Farenheit,  though  the  bees  were  provided 
with  a plentiful  supply  of  honey,  that  if  they 
had  been  in  a garden  would  have  served  past 
the  end  of  April,  had  consumed  nearly  their 
whole  stock  before  the  end  of  February. 

But  the  elder  Huber  records  some  observa 
tions  directly  opposed  to  these,  affirming, 
unequivocally,  that,  so  far  from  being  torpid 
in  winter,  the  heat,  in  a well  peopled  hive,  is 
as  high  as  25°  Reaumur,  or  S6°  Farenheit, 
even  when  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air 
is  several  degrees  below  zero,  the  heat  thus 
observed  being  generated  in  the  hive  by 
their  clustering  together,  and  keeping  them- 
selves in  motion ; and  even  in  the  middle  of 
winter  they  may  be  heard  buzzing,  as  they 
always,  do  when  ventilating  the  hive,  — a 
process  which  appiears  to  have  been  originally 
discovered  by  Huber,  and  of  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  the  disputed 
question  before  us,  we  shall  give  his  own 
description : — 

“ Ehiring  the  fine  weather,”  (in  summer), 
says  he,  “ a certain  number  of  bees  always 
appear  before  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  occu- 
pied in  vibrating  their  wings,  but  still  more 
are  foimd  to  be  engaged  in  ventilating  the 
interior.  The  ordinary  place  of  ventilation 
is  on  the  board  ; those  outside  of  the  entrance 
have  their  heads  towards  it ; those  within 
have  them  in  the  oiiposite  direction. 

“ We  may  aflfirm  that  they  arrange  them- 
selves regularly  to  ventilate  more  at  ease, 
thus  forming  files,  which  terminate  at  the 
entrance,  and  sometimes  disposed  like  so 
many  diverging  rays.  This  order  is  not 
uniform,  but  is  probably  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  ventilating  bees  giving  way  tc 
those  going  and  coming,  whose  rapid  course 
compels  them  to  range  themselves  in  a file, 
to  avoid  being  hurt  or  overthrown  every 
instant. 

“ Sometimes  above  twenty  bees  ventilat< 
at  the  bottom  of  a hive,  at  other  times  thek 
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them,  during  the  winter,  with  treacle ; but  no  proper  substitute  has  yet  been 
found  for  the  bee-bread ; and  without  it,  the  animals  become  consumptive 
and  die. 

As  for  the  honey,  it  is  extracted  from  that  part  of  the  flower  called  the  neo- 
tarium.  From  the  mouth  this  delicious  fluid  passes  into  the  gullet ; and  then 
into  the  first  stomach,  or  honejr-bag,  which,  when  filled,  appears  like  an  oblong 
bladder.  Children,  that  live  in  country  places,  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
bladder  ; and  destroy  many  bees  to  come  at  their  store  of  honey.  When  a bee 
has  sufficiently  filled  its  first  stomach,  it  returns  back  to  the  hive,  where  it  dis- 
gorges the  honey  into  one  of  the  cells.  It  often  happens  that  the  bee  delivers 
its  store  to  some  other,  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  flies  off  for  a fresh  supply. 
Some  honey-combs  are  always  left  open  for  common  use ; but  many  others  arc 
stopped  up,  till  there  is  a necessity  of  opening  them.  Each  of  these  are  covered 
carefully  with  wax,  so  close,  that  the  covers  seem  to  be  made  at  the  very  instant 
the  fluid  is  deposited  within  them.^ 


number  is  more  circumscribed,  and  their 
employment  of  various  duration.  We  have 
seen  them  engaged  in  it  during  twenty-five 
minutes,  only  taking  breath,  as  it  were,  by 
the  shortest  luterniption  of  the  vibration.  On 
ceasing,  they  are  succeeded  by  others,  so 
that  there  is  never  any  intermission  of  the 
buzzing  of  a populous  hive. 

“ If  under  the  necessity  of  ventilating 
during  winter,  being  then  united  near  the 
centre  of  the  mass  towards  the  top  of  their 
dwelling,  doubtless  the  bees  perform  this 
important  function  among  vacuities  of  the 
irregular  combs,  where  there  is  room  for 
their  wings  to  expand,  as  at  least  half  an 
inch  i-s  requisite  for  them  to  play  freely. 

“ The  ventilation  of  the  bees,  or  the  buz- 
zing which  denotes  it,  seems  to  me  more 
active  during  winter  than  at  any  other  time. 
It  was  easy  to  prove  that  this  operation  esta- 
blished a current  of  air;  for  anemometers 
of  light  paper  or  cotton,  hung  by  a thread, 
were  impelled  towards  the  entrance,  and  re- 
pelled from  it,  with  equal  rapidity.  The  action 
on  them  never  was  entirely  interrupted,  and 
its  force  appeared  proportional  to  tile  number 
of  bees  fanning  themselves. 

“If  some  cultivators  of  bees  shut  up  the 
entrance  of  their  hives  in  winter  without 
prejudice  to  the  bees,  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  air  will  penetrate  through  the  straw 
composing  them.  1 confided  an  exjieriment 
on  this  to  M.  Bumens,  then  at  a distance 
from  me.  Having  closed  down  a very  popu- 
lous straw  hive  fast  on  its  board,  he  found 
that  a piece  of  the  finest/paper,  8u.spended 
by  a hair  before  the  entrance,  oscillated  above 
an  inch  ofi'  the  perpendicular  line.  He 
poured  liquid  honey  through  an  opening  in 
the  top,  when  a buzzing  soon  began,  and  a 
tumult  increasing  within,  severd  bees  de- 
parted. The  oscillations  now  became  stronger 
and  more  frequent.  His  experiments  were 
made  at  three  o’clock,  the  sun  shining,  and 
the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  standing 

at44°.” 

Swammerdam  also  seems  to  indicate  that 


bees  remain  active  during  the  winter,  and  in 
order  tenable  them  to  bear  its  inclemency, 
they  bOTi  fortify  their  hive  and  provide  a 
store  of  honey.  “ The  order,”  he  says,  “ in 
which  bees  that  live  in  the  winter  mouths 
conduct  themselves  is  this : they  first  open 
the  cells  and  eat  the  honey  deposited  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  hive,  ascending  by  degrees 
to  the  upper  parts,  '^is  they  do  in  order  to 
preserve  a mutual  warmth  between  them ; 
and  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  little 
cells  as  they  are  emptied.  Therefore  1 dis- 
covered both  stock  and  nymphs  about  the 
beginning  of  March.  Let  no  one  be  sur- 
priseil  at  this,  since  towards  the  beginning 
of  August  1 have  seen  some  thousand  eggs 
inclosed  in  the  ovary  of  a female  bee  ; so  that 
it  is  natural  for  the  bees  at  any  time  of  the 
year  to  lay  their  eggs  and  increase  their 
family. 

John  Hunter,  whose  authority  stands  as 
high  as  any  on  record,  found  a hive  to  grow 
lighter  in  a cold  than  in  a warm  week  of 
winter,  and  that  a hive,  from  November  10th 
till  February  9th,  lost  more  than  four  pounds 
in  weight;  a toss  which  could  nut  well  be 
ascribed  to  evaporation.  _ • 

These  discrepancies  among  naturalists  so 
distinguished  as  both  shrewd  and  faithlid 
observers,  forbid  us,  we  think,  to  come  to 
any  decided  conclusion  on  the  subject,  till 
further  researches  and  experiments  have  been 
made.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
extremes, — for  it  is  quite  accordant  with  what 
we  know  both  of  insects  and  other  animals, 
that  a high  degree  of  cold  should  render 
them  torpid,  while  they  may  continue  active 
if  there  shuiild  be  a certain  degree  of  wannth. 
— Insbct  Tbanskokmations. 

* Curious  Fact  in  thb  Economy  ov 
Bkbs. — When  two  or  three  distinct  hives  are 
united  in  autumn,  they  are  found  to  consume 
together  scarcely  more  honey  during  the 
winter  than  each  of  them  would  have  con- 
sumed singly,  if  left  separate.  In  proof  of 
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Having  thus  given  a cursor)'  description  of  the  insect,  individually  considered, 
and  of  the  habitation  it  forms,  we  next  come  to  its  social  habits  and  institutions ; 
and,  in  considering  this  little  animal  atten- 
tively, after  the  necessary  precautions  for 
the  immediate  preservation  of  the  com- 
munity, its  second  care  is  turned  to  the 
continuance  of  posterity.  How  numerous 
soever  the  multitude  of  bees  may  appear  in 
one  swarm,  yet  they  all  owe  their  original 
to  a single  parent,  which  is  called  the  queen- 
bee.  Jt  is,  indeed,  surprising,  that  a single 
insect  shall,  in  one  summer,  give  birth  to 
above  twenty  thousand  young  : but,  upon 
opening  her  body,  the  wonder  will  cease  ; 
as  the  number  of  eggs  appearing,  at  one 
time,  amounts  to  five  thousand.  This  ani- 
mal, whose  existence  is  of  such  importance 
to  her  subjects,  may  easily  be  Atinguished 
from  the  rest  by  her  size,  and  me  shape  of 
her  body.  On  her  safety  depends  the  whole 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth;  and  the  at- 
tentions paid  her  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
swarm,  evidently  show  the  dependence  her 
subjects  have  upon  her  security.  If  this 
insect  be  carefully  observed,  she  will  be 
seen  at  times  attended  with  a numerous 
retinue,  marching  from  cell  to  cell,  plung- 
ing the  extremity  of  her  body  into  many  of  (Wax-workers  secreting  wax.) 

them,  and  leaving  a small  egg  in  each. 

The  bees  which  generally  compose  her  train,  are  thought  to  be  males,  which 
serve  to  impregnate  her  by  turns.  These  are  larger  and  blacker  than  the 
common  bees;  without  stings,  and  without  industry.  They  seemed  ^formed  only 
to  transmit  a posterity ; and  to  attend  the  queen,  whenever  she  thinks  proper 
to  issue  from  the  secret  retreats  of  the  hive,  where  she  most' usually  resides 
Upon  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  depends  all  expectations  of  a future 
progeny  ; for  the  working  bees  are  of  no  sex,  and  only  labour  for  another  off 
spring:  yet  such  is  their  attention  to  their  queen,  that  if  she  happens  to  die, 
they  will  leave  off  working,  and  take  no  farther  care  of  posterity.  If,  however, 
another  queen  is  in  this  state  of  universal  despair  presented  them,  they  imme- 
diately acknowledge  her  for  sovereign,  and  once  more  diligently  apply  to  their 
labour.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  all  this  fertility  of  the  queen-bee, 
and  the  great  attentions  paid  to  her  by  the  rest,  are  controverted  by  more 
recent  observers.  They  assert,  that  the  common  bees  are  parents  themselves ; 
that  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cells  which  they  have  prepared  ; that  the 
females  are  impregnated  by  the  males,  and  bring  forth  a progeny,  which  is 
wholly  their  own. 

However,  to  go  on  with  their  history,  as  delivered  us  by  M.  Reaumur — 
When  the  queeti-bee  has  deposited  the  number  of  eggs  necessary  in  the  cells, 
the  working  bees  undertake  the  care  of  the  rising  posterity.  They  are  seen  to 
leave  off  their  usual  employments  ; to  construct  proper  receptacles  for  eggs  ; or 
to  complete  those  that  are  already  formed.  They  purposely  build  little  cells, 
extremely  solid,  for  the  young ; in  which  they  employ  a great  deal  of  wax : 

this  remarkable  result,  the  author  states  a doubled,  that  the  latter  do  not  consume  more 
variety  of  experiments  to  which  he  had  re-  provisions  during  winter  than  a single  hive 
course,  and  all  of  which  led  uniformly  to  the  does  ; and  that,  so  far  from  the  bees  suffer- 
same  conclusion.  And,  indeed,  he  shows  ing  from  this,  the  double  hives  generally 
jHwitively,  by  a reference  to  upwards  of  thirty  send  forth  the  earliest  and  bei  swarms  — 
hives,  six  of  which  had  thei ' population  thus  Tua  PuEsauvau. 
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Aose  designed  for  lodging  (he  males,  as  was  already  observed,  me  larger  than 
she  rest ; and  those  for  the  queen-bees  the  largest  of  all.  'I'here  is  usually  but 
one  egg  deposited  in  every  cell ; but  when  the  fecundity  of  the  queen  is  such 
tiiat  it  exceeds  the  number  ot  cells  already  prepared,  there  are  sometimes  three 
or  four  eggs  crowded  together  in  the  same  apartment  But  this  is  an  incon- 
venience that  the  working  bees  will  by  no  means  suffer.  They  seem  sensible 
that,  two  young  ones,  stuffed  up  in  the  same  cell,  when  they  grow  larger,  will 
but  embarrass,  and  at  last  destroy  each  other : they,  therefore,  take  care  to 
leave  a cell  to  every  egg,  and  remove,  or  destroy  the  rest. 

I he  single  egg  that  is  left  remaining,  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and 
touches  it  but  in  a single  point.  A day  or  two  after  it  is  deposited,  the  worm  is 
excluded  from  the  shell  ot  the  egg,  having  (he  appearance  of  a maggot  rolled 
up  m a ring,  and  lying  softly  on  a bed  ot  a whitish  coloured  jelly ; upon  which, 
also,  the  little  animal  begins  to  feed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  instant  it  appears, 
'vorking  bees  attend  it  with  the  most  anxious  and  parental  tenderness  ; they 
furnish  it  every  hour  with  a supply  of  this  whitish  substance,  on  which  it  feeds 
and  lies;  and  watch  the  cell  vvith  unremitting  care,  d hey  are  nur.ses  that  have 
a greater  affection  for  the  ofl’spring  of  others,  than  many  parents  have  for  their 
own  children.  1 hey  are  constant  in  visiting  each  cell,  and  seeing  (hat  nothing 
IS  wanting  ; preparing  (he  vvhite  mixture,  which  is  nothing  but  a composition  of 
honey  and  wax,  in  their  own  bowels,  with  which  they  feed  them.  Thus  at- 
tended, and  4ilentifully  fed,  the  worm,  in  less  than  six  days’  time,  comes  to  its 
full  growth,  and  no  longer  accepts  the  food  ofl'ered  it.  When  the  bees  perceive 
that  it  has  no  further  occasion  for  feeding,  they  perform  the  last  offices  of  tender- 
ness, and  shut  the  little  animal  up  in  its  cell ; walling  up  the  mouth  of  its  apart- 
ment with  wax:  there  they  leave  the  worm  to  itself;  having  secured  it  from 
every  external  injury. 

I he  worm  is  no  sooner  left  inclosed,  but,  from  a state  of  inaction,  it  begins 
to  labour,  extending  and  shortening  its  body ; and  by  this  means  lining  the 
walls  of  its  apartment  with  a silken  tapestry,  which  it  spins  in  the  manner  of 
caterpillars,  before  they  undergo  their  last  transformation.  When  their  cell  is 
thus  prepared,  the  animal  is  soon  after  transformed  into  an  aiirelia  ; but  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  common  caterpillar,  as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  legs,  but  the 
wings  of  the  future  bee,  in  its  present  state  of  inactivity.  Thus,  in  about 
twenty,  or  one-and-twenty  days  after  the  egg  was  laid,  the  bee  is  completely 
formed,  and  fitted  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  its  state.  When  all  its  parts  have 
acquired  their  proper  strength  and  consistence,  the  young  animal  opens  its 
prison,  by  piercing  with  its  teeth  the  waxen  door  that  confines  it.  When  just 
freed  from  ite  cell,  it  is  as  yet  moist,  and  incommoded  with  the  spoils  of  its 
former  situation  ; but  the  officious  bees  ore  soon  seen  to  flock  round  it,  and  to 
lick  it  clean  on  all  sides  with  their  trunks;  while  another  band,  with  equal  assi- 
duity, are  observed  to  feed  it  with  honey:  others,  again,  begin  immediately  to 
cleanse  the  cell  that  has  been  just  left ; to  carry  the  ordures  out  of  the  hive,  and 
to  fit  the  place  for  a new  inhabitant.  The  young  bee  soon  repays  their  care,  by 
its  industry  ; for  as  soon  as  ever  its  external  parts  become  dry,  it  discovers  its 
natural  appetites  for  labour,  and  industriously  begins  the  task,  which  it  pursues 
unremittingly  through  life.  The  toil  of  man  is  irksome  to  him,  and  he  earns  his 
subsistence  with  pain  ; but  this  little  animal  seems  happy  in  its  pursuits,  and 
finds  delight  in  all  its  employments. 

When  just  freed  from  the  cell,  and  properly  equipped  by  its  fellow-bees  for 
duty,  it  at  once  issues  from  the  hive,  and,  instructed  only  by  nature,  goes  in 
quest  ot  flowers,  chooses  only  those  that  yeld  it  a supply,  rejects  such  as  are 
barren  of  honey,  or  have  been  already  drained  by  other  adventurers  ; and  when 
loaded,  is  never  at  a loss  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  common  habitation.  After 
this  first  sally,  it  begins  to  gather  the  mealy  powder  that  lies  on  every  flower, 
which  is  afterwards  converted  into  wax ; and  with  .this,  the  very  first  day,  it 
returns  with  two  large  balls  stuck  to  its  thighs.  ’ 

When  bees  first  begin  to  break  their  prisons,  there  are  generally  above  a 
hundred  excluded  in  one  day.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  a few  weeks,  the  number 
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of  the  inhabitants  in  one  hive,  of  moderate  size,  becomes  so  great,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  contain  the  new  comers  ; and  they  are  scarcely  excluded  from  the 
cell,  when  they  are  obliged,  by  the  old  bees,  to  sally  forth  in  quest  of  new 
habitations.  In  other  words,  the  hive  begins  to  swarm,  and  the  new  progeny 
prepares  for  exile. 

While  there  is  room  enough  in  the  hive,  the  bees  remain  quietly  together ; it 
is  necessity  alone  that  compels  the  separation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  young 
brood,  with  graceless  obstinacy,  refuse  to  depart,  and  even  venture  to  resist 
their  progenitors.  The  young  ones  are  known  by  being  browner  than  the  old, 
with  whiter  hair  ; the  old  ones  are  of  a lighter  colour,  with  red  hair.  The  two 
armies  are,  therefore,  easily  distinguishable,  and  dreadful  battles  are  often  seen 
to  ensue.  But  the  victory  almost  ever  terminates,  with  strict  poetical  justice,  in 
favour  of  the  veterans,  and  the  rebellious  offspring  are  driven  off,  not  without 
loss  and  mutilation. 

In  different  countries,  the  swarms  make  their  appearance  at  different  times  of 
tlie  year,  and  tliere  are  several  signs  previous  to  this  intended  migration.  The 
night  before,  an  unusual  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive;  in  the  morning,  though 
(he  weather  be  soft  and  inviting,  they  seem  not  to  obey  the  call,  being  intent  on 
more  important  meditations  within.  All  labour  is  discontinued  in  the  hive, 
every  bee  is  either  employed  in  forcing,  or  reluctantly  yielding  a submission  ; 
at  length,  after  some  noise  and  tumult,  a queen-bee  is  chosen,  to  guard,  rather 
than  conduct,  the  'young  colony  to  other  habitations,  and  then  they  are  mar- 
shalled without  any  apparent  conductor.  In  less  than  a minute,  they  leave  theit 
native  abode,  and  forming  a cloud  round  their  protectre.ss,  they  set  off,  without 
seeming  to  know  the  place  of  their  destination  ; the  world  before  them,  where  to 
choose  their  place  of  rest.'*- 

W'^lien  the  swarm  is  thus  conducted  to  a place  of  rest,  and  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment IS  settled,  the  bees  soon  resume  their  former  labours.  Tlie  making 
cells,  storing  them  with  honey,  impregnating  the  queen,  making  proper  cells 
for  the  reception  of  the  rising  progeny,  and  protecting  them  from  external 
danger,  employ  their  unceasing  industry.  But  soon  after,  and  toivards  the 
latter  end  of  summer,  when  the  colony  is  sufficiently  stored  with  inhabitants, 
n most  cruel  policy  ensues.  The  drone  bees,  which  are  fas  has  been  said) 
generally  in  a hive  to  the  number  of  a hundred,  ace  marked  for  slaughter. 
These,  which  had  hitherto  led  a life  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  whose  only 
employment  was  in  impregnating  the  queen,  and  rioting  upon  the  labours  of  the 
hive,  without  aiding  in  the.  general  toil,  now  share  the  fate  of  most  voluptuaries, 
and  fall  a sacrifice  to  the  general  resentment  of  society. 

The  working  bees,  in  a body,  declare  war  against  them ; and  in  two  or  three 
days’  time,  the  ground  all  round  tlie  hive  is  covered  with  tlieir  dead  bodies. 
Nay,  the  working  bees  will  even  kill  such  drones  as  are  yet  in  the  worm  state  in 
the  cell,  and  eject  their  bodies  from  the  hive,  among  the  general  carnage. 

When  a hive  sends  out  several  swarms  in  the  year,  the  first  is  always  the 
best;  and  the  most  numerous.  These  having  the  whole  summer  before  them, 
have  the  more  time  for  making  wax  and  honey,  and  consequently  their  labours 
are  the  most  valuable  to  the  proprietor.  Although  the  swarm  chiefly  consists  of 
the  youngest  bees,  yet  it  is  often  found,  that  bees  of  all  ages  compose  the  multi- 
tude of  emigrants,  and  it  often  happens,  that  bees  of  ail  ages  are  seen  remaining 


* SwxRUiNQ  ov  Bees. — An  interesting 
communication  was  read,  at  a recent  sitting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  from  T.  A.  Knight, 
Ksq.,  describing  the  precaution  taken  by  a 
swarm  of  bees,  in  reconnoitering  the  situa- 
tion where  they  intend  to  establish  their  new 
colony,  or  swarm,  from  the  parent  hive.  The 
bees  do  not  go  out  in  a considerable  body, 
but  they  succeed  each  other  in  going  and 
returning,  until  the  whole  of  the  swarm  have 
apparently  made  good  the,  s.Krvey,  after  which 


the  whole  body  take  their  departure  in  a 
mass.  If  by  any  chance  a large  portion  of 
a swarm  tAe  their  departure  without  the 
queen-bee,  they  never  proceed  to  take  up  the 
ulterior  quarters  without  her  majesty’s  pre- 
sence. The  result  of  Mr.  Knight’s  observa- 
tions tends  to  prove,  that  all  the  operations 
of  a swarm  of  bees  are  dictated  by  previous 
concert,  and  the  most  systematic  arrange- 
ment.— AKCANi  Koivmoh  ’829. 
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behind.  Tlie  nnmlicr  of  tbem  i.s  always  more  considerable  than  that  of  some 
populous  cities,  for  sometimes  upwards  of  forty  thousand  are  found  in  a single 
hive.  So  large  a body  may  well  oe  supposed  to  work  with  great  expedition  , 
and,  in  fact,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  they  will  make  combs  above  twenty 
inches  long,  and  seven  or  eight  broad.  Sometimes  they  will  half  fill  their  hives 
with  wax  in  less  th«n  tive  days.  In  the  first  fifteen  days,  they  are  always  found 
to  make  more  wax  than  they  do  afterwards  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  natural  history  of  these  animals,  as  usually  found 
in  our  own  country.  How  they  are  treated,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  honey,  belongs  rather  to  the  rural  economist  than  the  natural  hi.s- 
torian  ; vommes  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  still  more  remains 
equally  curious  and  new.  One  thing,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  a farm,  or  a country,  may  be  over-stocked  with  bees,  as  with  any  other  sort 
of  animal ; for  a certain  number  of  hives  always  require  a certain  number  of 
flowers  to  subsist  on.  When  the  flowers  near  home  are  rifled,  then  are  these 
industrious  insects  seen  taking  more  extensive  ranges ; but  their  abilities  may 
be  over-taxed  ; and  if  they  are  obliged,  in  quest  of  honey,  to  go  too  far  from 
home,  they  are  over-wearied  in  the  pursuit,  they  are  devoured  by  birds,  or  beat 
down  by  the  winds  and  rain. 

From  a knowledge  of  this,  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Piedmont,  they  have 
contrived,  as  I have  often  seen,  a kind  of  floating  bee-house 

They  have  on  board  one  barge,  threescore  or  a hundred  bee-hives,  well  de- 
fended from  the  inclemency  of  an  accidental  storm  ; and  with  thene,  the  owners 
suffer  themscl.es  to  float  gently  down  the  river.  As  the  bees  are  continuall 
choosing  their  flowery  pa.sture  along  tlie  banks  of  the  stream,  they  are  furnished 
with  sweets  before  unrifled  ; and  thus  a single  floating  bee-house  yields  the 
proprietor  a considerable  income.  Why  a method  similar  to  this  has  never  been 
adopted  in  England,  where  we  have  more  gentle  rivers,  and  more  flowery  banks, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  I know  not ; certainly  it  might  be  turned  to 
advantage,  and  yield  the  possessor  a secure,  though,  perhaps,  a moderate 
income. 

Having  mentioned  the  industry  of  these  admirable  insects,  it  will  be  proper  to 
say  something  of  the  effects  of  their  labour,  of  that  wax  and  honey,  which  are 
turned  by  man  to  ouch  various  uses.  Bees  gather  two  kinds  of  wax,  one  coarse 
and  the  other  fine.  The  coarser  sort  is  bitter,  and  with  tliis,  which  is  called 
propolis,  they  stop  up  all  the  holes  and  crevices  of  their  hives.  It  is  of  a more 
resinous  nature  than  the  fine  wax,  and  is  consequently  better  qualified  to  resist 
the  moisture  of  the  season,  and  preserve  the  works  warm  and  dry  within.  The 
fine  wax  is  as  necessary  to  the  animal’s  preservation  as  the  honey  itself.  With 
this  they  make  their  lodgings,  with  this  they  cover  the  cells  of  their  young,  and 
in  this  they  lay  up  their  magazines  of  honey.  This  is  made,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  from  the  dust  of  flowers,  which  is  carefully  kneaded  by  the  little 
insect,  then  swallowed,  and  having  undergone  a kind  of  digestion,  is  formed 
into  the  cells,  which  answers  such  a variety  of  purposes.  To  collect  this,  the 
anim<d  rolls  itself  in  the  flower  it  would  rob,  and  thus  takes  up  the  vegetable 
dust  with  the  hair  of  its  body.  Then  carefully  brushing  it  into  a lump,  with  its 
fore  paws  it  thrusts  the  composition  into  two  cavities  behind  the  thighs,  which 
are  made  like  spoons  to  receive  the  wax,  and  the  hair  that  lines  them,  serves  to 
keep  it  from  falling.’*^ 


* f KCUNDATioN  ov  Flowers. — Formerly 
the  fecundation  of  flowers,  in  which  the  sexes 
are  separated,  was  almost  wholly  attributed 
to  the  wind.  Kohlreuter  and  Sprengel  have 
proved,  with  astonishing  sagacity,  that  liees, 
wasps,  and  a great  number  of  small  winged 
insects,,  perform  the  principal  part  in  this 
operation.  I say  the  principal  part ; for  to 
assert  that  the  fecundation  of  the  germen 
absolutely  cannot  take  place  without  tin-  in- 


tervention of  these  little  animals,  does  not 
seem  to  me  in  conformity  with  the  genus  of 
nature,  as  Wildenow  has  demonstrated  at 
length.  But,  onfthe  other  hand,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  dicnogamy,  the  coloured  spots 
of  the  petals,  which  indicate  the  vessels  in  ■ 
which  the  honey  is  contained,  and  fecunda- 
tion by  the  contact  of  insects,  are  three  cir- 
cumstances almost  inseparable. — Humboi.di 
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As  of  wax,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  honey  : the  white  and  the  yellow. 
The  white  is  taken  without  fire  from  the  honey-combs.  The  yellow  i.s  extracted 
by  heat,  and  squeezed  through  bags,  in  ayiress.  The  best  honey  is  new.  thick, 
and  grantdate(i,  of  a clear,  transparent,  white  colour,  of  a soil  and  aromatic 
smell,  and  of  a sweet,  lively  taste.  Honey  made  in  mountainous  countries,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  valley.  The  honey  made  in  the  spring,  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  that  gathered  in  summer,  which  last  is  still  more  valuable  than 
that  of  autumn,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade  and  lose  their  fragrance. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  there  are  diflerences 
worthy  our  notice.  In  Guadaloupe,  the  bee  is  less,  by  one-half,  than  the  Eu 
ropean,  and  more  black  and  round.  They  have  no  sting,  and  make  their  cells 
in  hollow  trees  ; where,  if  the  hole  they  meet  with  is  too  large,  they  form  a sort 
of  waxen-house,  of  the  shape  of  a pear,  and  in  this  they  lodge  and  store  their 
honey,  and  lay  their  eggs.  They  lay  up  their  honey  in  waxen  ves.sels,  of  the 
size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  of  a black  or  deep  violet  colour;  and  these  are  so  joined 
together,  that  there  is  no  space  left  between  them.  'I’he  honey  never  congeals, 
but  is  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  nil,  and  the  colour  of  amber.  Resembling 
these,  there  are  found  little  black  bees,  without  a sting,  in  all  the  trojrical 
climates;  and  thougli  these  countries  are  replete  with  bees,  like  our  own,  yet 
tiiose  form  the  mo.st  nselul  and  laborious  tribe  in  that  part  of  the  world,  'rhe 
honev  they  produce  is  neither  so  unpalatable,  nor  so  surfeiting  as  ours ; and  the 
wax  is  so  .soft,  that  it  is  only  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  being  never  found 
hard  enough  to  form  into  candles,  as  in  Europe.’^ 


* Wii.d-Honkv  Bkks. — The  architecture 
of  the  hive,  which  we  have  thus  detailed,  is 
that  ul  bees  receiving  the  aid  uf  human  care, 
and  having  external  coverings  of  a convenient 
form,  prepared  for  their  reception.  In  this 
colliery  bees  are  not  found  in  a wild  state; 
though  it  is  not  uncommon  for  swarms  to 
stray  fioin  their  proprietors.  But  these  stray 
swaim.s  do  not  spread  colonies  through  our 
woods,  as  they  are  said  to  do  in  America.  In 
the  remoter  parts  of  that  continent  there  are 
no  wild  bees.  They  precede  civilization ; 
and  thus,  when  the  Indians  observe  a swarm, 
they  say,  “ the  white  man  is  coming.”  There 
iN  evidence  of  bees  having  abounded  in  these 
islands,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history ; 
and  Ireland  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
Venerable  Bede  as  being  “rich  in  milk  and 
lioiiey.”  The  hive-bee  bas  formed  an  object 
of  economical  culture  in  Europe  at  least  for 
two  thousand  years  ; and  Varro  describes  the 
sort  of  hives  used  in  his  time,  1870  years 
ago.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  it  is 
now  to  be  found  wild  in  the  milder  clime  of 
Southern  Europe,  any  more  than  it  is  in  our 
own  island. 

The  wild  bees  of  Palestine  principally 
hived  in  rocks.  “ He  made  him,”  says 
Moses,  “ to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock.” 
‘ With  honey  out  of  the  rock,”  says  the 
Psalmist,  “ should  I have  satisfied  thee.” 
In  the  caves  of  Salsette.  an^  Elephanta,  at 
the  present  day,  they  hive  in  The  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  recesses  among  the  fissures’ 
in  such  numbers,  ax  to  become  very  trouble* 
some  to  visiters.  Their  nests  hang  in  in- 
numerable clusters. 

We  are  told  of  a little,  black,  stingless  bee 


fo5nd  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  which 
hives  in  hollow  trees,  or  in  the  cavities  of 
rocks  by  the  sea-side,  and  lays  “ up  honey  in 
cells  about  the  size  and  shape  of  pigeons’ 
eggs.  These  cells  are  of  a black  or  deep 
violet  colour,  and  so  joined  together  as  to 
leave  no  space  between  them.  They  hang  in 
clusters  almost  like  a bunch  of  grapes.”  The 
following  are  mentioned  by  Lindley  as  indi- 
genous to  Brazil.  “ On  an  excursion  towards 
Upper  Tapagippe,”  says  he,  “ and  skirting 
the  dreary  woods  which  extend  to  the  in- 
terior, 1 observed  the  trees  more  loaded  with 
bees’  nests,  than  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Porto  Seguro.  They  consist  of  a pon- 
derous shell  of  clay  cemented  similarly  to 
martins’  nests,  swelling  from  high  trees  about 
a foot  thick,  and  forming  an  oval  mass  full 
two  feet  in  diameter.  When  broken,  the 
wax  is  arranged  as  in  our  hives,'  and  the 
honey  abundant.” 

Captain  Basil  Hall  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica the  hive  of  a honey-bee  very  different 
from  the  Brazilian,  but  nearly  allied  to,  if 
not  the  same,  as  that  of  Guadaloupe.  “ The 
hive  we  saw  opened,”  he  says,  “ was  only 
partly  filled,  which  enabled  us  to  see  the 
economy  of  the  interior  to  more  advantage. 
The  honey  is  not  contained  in  the  elegant 
hexagonal  cells  of  our  hives,  but  in  wax- 
bags,  not  quite  so  large  as  an  egg.  These 
bags,  or  bladders,  are  hung  round  the  sides 
of  the  hive,  and  appeal-  about  half  full ; the 
quantity  being  probably  just  as  great  as  ihe 
strength  of  the  wax  will  bear  without  li-aning. 
Those  near  the  bottom,  being  betiur  sup- 
ported, are  more  filled  than  the  upper  ones. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hive 
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CHAP.  111. 

THE  WASP. 


However  similar  many  insects  may  be  in  appearance^  this  does  not  imply  a 
similitude  in  their  history,  'fhe  bee  and  the  wasp  resemble  each  other  very 
strongly,  yet,  in  examining  their  manner  and  their  duration,  they  differ  very 
widely : the  bee  labours  to  lay  up  honey,  and  lives  to  3njoy  the  fruits  of  its  in- 


we  observed  an  irregularly-shaped  mass  of 
comb,  furnislud  with  cells  like  those  of  our 
beus,  all  coiitaiuiug  young  ones  in  such  «n 
advanced  state,  that,  when  we  broke  the 
comb,  and  let  them  out,  they  flew  merrily 
away.” 

Clavigero.  in  his  Hi.story  of  Mexico,  evi- 
(Icntl.v  describing  the  same  species  of  bee, 
says^it  abounds  in  Yucatan,  and  makes  the 
honey  of  Estahentum,  the  fiinest  in  the 
world,  and  which  is  taken  every  two  months. 
He  mentioned  another  species  of  hee,  smaller 
III  size,  and  also  without  a sting,  which 
tis'ins  Its  nest  of  the  shijpe  of  a stigarloaf, 
ami  as  large  or  larger.  Tlicse  are  suspended 
from  trees,  iparticulai'ly  from  the  oak,  anil 
aje  much  more  populous  than  our  common 
hives. 

VVilil  honey-bees  of  some  species  appear 
also  to  abound  in  Africa.  Mr.  Park,  in  his 
second  volume  of  travels,  tells  us  that  some 
of  his  associates  imprudently  attempted  to 
rob  a numerous  hive  of  its  honey,  when  the 
exasperated  bees,  nishiiig  out  to  defend  their 
property,  attacked  their  us.saiiants  with  great 
fury,  and  quickly  comjielled  the  whole  com- 
jiHiiy  to  fly. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  bees 
themselves  must  be  less  formidable,  or  more 
easily  managed,  as  their  hives  are  sought  for 
with  avidity.  Nature  has  there  provided  man 
with  a singular  and  very  eflflcient  assistant  in 
a bird,  most  appropriately  named  the  Honey- 
guide  {Indtcutor  mcfjor,  Vieillot ; Cvculus 
indicator,  Latham),  The  honey-guide,  so 
far  from  being  alarmed  at  the  presence  of 
.nan,  appears  anxious  to  court  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  flits  from  tree  to  tree  with  an  ex- 
pressive note  of  invitation,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  well  known  both  to  the  colonists  and 
tlie  Hottentots.  A person  invited  by  the 
honey-guide  seldom  refuses  to  follow  it  on- 
wards till  it  stops,  as  it  is  certain  to  do,  at 
some  hollow  tree  containing  a bee-hive,  usu- 
ally well  stored  with  honey  and  wax.  It  is 
jirolmble  that  the  bird  finds  itself  inadequate 
to  the  attack  of  a legion  of  bees,  or  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  hive,  and  is 
theuce  led  to  invite  an  agent  more  powerful 
than  itself.  The  person  iiivi'ed,  indeed, 


always  leaves  the  bird  a shaie  of  the  spoil,  as 
it  would  be  considered  sacrilege  to  rob  it  of 
its  due,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  so  useful  a 
creature. 

The  Americans,  who  have  not  the  African 
honey-guide,  employ  several  well-known  me- 
thods to  track  bees  to  their  hives.  One  of 
the  most  common,  though  ingenious  modes, 
is  to  place  a piece  oi‘  bee-bread  on  a flat 
surface,  a tile  for  instance,  surrounding  it  with 
a circle  of  wet  white  paint.  The  bee,  whose 
habit  it  is  always  to  alight  on  the  edge  ot 
any  plane,  has  to  luavel  thiough  the  paint  to 
reach  the  bee-breud.  When,  therefore,  she 
flies  ofl',  the  oliservor  can  track  her  by  the 
while  oil  her  body.  The  same  operation  is 
repealed  at  another  place,  at  some  distance 
from  the  first,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  bee- 
line, just  ascertained.  The  po.sition  of  the 
hive  is  easily  determined,  fur  it  lies  in  the 
angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  the  bee- 
lines. Another  method  is  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  \^i\,  nie 
bee-hunter  decoys,  by  a bait  of  honey,  some 
of  the  bees  into  his  trap,  and  when  he  has 
secured  as  many  as  he  judges  will  suit  his 
purpose,  he  incloses  one  in  a tube,  and, 
letting  it  fly,  marks  its  course  by  a pocket 
compass.  Departing  to  some  distance,  he 
liberates  another,  observes  its  course,  and  in 
tlijs  manner  determines  the  position  of  the 
hive,  upon  the  principle  already  detailed. 
These  methods  of  bee-hunting  depend  iqioii 
the  insect’s  habit  of  always  flying  in  a right 
line  to  its  home.  Those  who  have  reail 
Cooper’s  tale  of  the  “ Prairie,”  must  well  re- 
member the  expression  of  “ lining  a bee  to 
its  hive.” 

In  reading  these  and  similar  accounts  of 
the  bees  of  distant  parts  of  the  world,  we 
must  not  conclude  that  the  descriptions  refer 
to  the  same  species  as  the  common  honey- 
bee. There  are  numerous  species  of  social 
bees,  which,  while  they  difier  in  many  cir- 
niinstaiices,  agree  in  the  practice  of  storing 

ip  honey,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
numerous  species  of  the  mason-bee  and  of 
the  humble  bee.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Stephens 
enumerates  no  less  than  forty-two  species  in- 
digenous to  Britain.— -iNsiiuT  Awcuitec, 
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THE  WASF. 


'W' 


(TTie  ’Vasp.) 


dustrr  : the  wasp  appears  equally  assiduous,  hut  only  works  for  postrrifv. 

as  the  habitation  is  scarcely  completed  when  the 
inhabitant  dies. 

The  wasp  is  well  known  to  be  a winged  insect 
with  a sting.  To  be  longer,  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  than  the  bee ; to  be  marked  with  bright  yellow 
circles  round  its  body ; and  to  be  the  most  swift 
and  active  insect  of  all  the  fly  kind.  On  each 
side  of  the  mouth  this  animal  is  furnished  with  a 
long  tooth,  notched  like  a saw,  and  with  these  it  is 
enabled  to  cut  any  substance,  not  omitting  meat 
itself,  and  to  carry  it  to  its  nest.  Wasps  live  like  bees  in  community,  and  some- 
times ten  or  twelve  thousand  are  found  inhabiting  a single  nest. 

Of  all  other  insects,  the  wasp  is  the  most  flerce,  voracious,  and  most  danger- 
ous, when  enraged.  They  are  seen  wherever  flesh  is  cutting  up,  gorging  them- 
selves with  the  spoil,  and  then  flying  to  their  nests  with  their  reeking  prey.  They 
make  war  also  on  every  other  fly,  and  the  spider  himself  dreads  their  approaches. 

Every  community  among  bees  is  composed  of  females  or  queens,  drones  or 
males,  and  neutral  or  working  bees.  Wasps  have  similar  occupations;  the 
two  first  are  for  propagating  the  species,  the  last  for  nursing,  defending,  and 
supporting  the  rising  progeny.  Among  bees,  however,  there  is  seldom  above  a 
queen  or  two  in  a hive  ; among  wasps  there  are  above  two  or  three  hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  invigorate  the  insect  tribes,  the  wasps  are 
the  most  of  the  number,  and  diligently  employed  either  in  providing  provisions 
for  their  nest,  if  already  made,  or  in  making  one,  it  the  former  habitation  be  too 
small  to  receive  the  Increasing  community.  The  nest  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
objects  in  natural  history,  and  contrived  almost  as  artificially  as  that  ol  the  bees 
themselves.  Their  principal  care  is  to  seek  out  a hole  that  has  been  begun  by 
some  other  animal,  a field-mouse,  a rat,  or  a mole,  to  build  their  nests  in.  They 
sometimes  build  upon  the  plain,  where  they  are  sure  of  the  dryness  of  their 
situation,  but  most  commonly  on  the  side  of  a bank,  to  avoid  the  rain  or  water 
I hat  would  otherwise  annoy  them.  When  they  have  chosen  a proper  place, 
they  go  to  work  with  wonderful  assiduity.  Their  first  laoour  is  to  enlarge  and 
wiflen  the  hole,  taking  away  tht  'arth  and  carrying  it  off  to  some  distance. 
They  are  perfectly  formed  for  labour,  being  furnished  with  a trunk  above  their 
mouths,  two  saws  on  each  side  which  play  to  the  right  and  left  against  each 
other,  and  six,  strong,  muscular  legs  to  support  them.  They  cut  the  earthintu 
small  parcels  with  their  saws,  and  carry  it  out  with  their  legs  or  paws.  'Jliis  k 
the  work  of  some  days ; and  at  length  the  outline  of  their  habitation  is  formed 
making  a cavity  of  about  a foot  and  a half  every  way.  While  some  are  workin; 
in  this  manner,  others  are  roving  the  fields  to  seek  out  materials  for  their  build- 
ing. To  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  down  and  crushing  their  rising  city  into 
nun,  they  make  a sort  of  roof  with  their  gluey  substance,  to  which  they  begin 
to  fix  the  rudiments  of  their  building,  working  from  the  top  downwards,  as  if 
they  were  hanging  a bell,  which,  however,  at  length  they  close  up  at  the  bottom. 
The  materials  with  which  they  build  their  nests,  are  bits  of  wood  and  glue.  The 
wood  they  get  where  they  can  from  the  rails  and  posts  which  they  meet  with  in 
the  fields  and  elsewhere.  These  they  saw  and  divide  into  a multitude  of  small 
fibres,  of  which  they  take  up  little  bundles  in  their  claws,  letting  fall  upon  them 
a few  drops  of  gluey  matter  with  which  their  bodies  are  provided,  bv  the  help  of 
which  they  knead  the  whole  composition  into  a paste,  which  serves  tnem  in  their 
fuhire  building.  When  they  have  returned  with  this  to  the  nest,  they  stick 
their  load  of  paste  on  that  part  where  they  make  their  walls  and  partitions  ; they 
tread  it  close  with  theii  feet,  and  trowel  it  with  their  trunks,  still  going  back 
wards  as  they  work.  Having  repeated  this  operation  three  or  four  times,  the 
composition  is  at  length  flatted  out  until  it  becomes  a small  leaf  of  a grey  colour, 
much  finer  than  paper,  and  of  a pretty  firm  (pxUire.''  I'his  done,  the  same  wasp 

* Tiik  Wasp  4 Pai'eu-makek. — The  wasp  telligeiit  one.  Wiiile  ni.tiilund  were  arriving 
io  a paper-inaker,  and  a most  peil'ect  and  in-  l>v  slow  degrees,  at  the  ail  of  i'ahricating  this 
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the  wasp. 

rrtnrns  to  the  field  to  collect  a second  load  of  paste,  repeating  llie  same  several 
times,  placing  layer  upon  layer,  and  strengthening  every  partition  in  proportion 
to  the  wants  or  convenience  of  the  general  fabric.  Other  working  wasps  come 


valualile  substance,  the  wasp  was  making  it 
before  their  eyes,  by  verj’  much  the  same  pro- 
cess as  that  by  which  human  hands  now 
niunufacture  it  with  the  best  aid  of  chemistry 
and  machinery.  While  some  nations  carved 
their  records  on  wood,  and  stone,  and  brass, 
and  leaden  tablets, — others,  more  advanced, 
wrote  with  a style  on  wax, — others  employed 
the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  others  the  skins 
of  animals  rudely  prepared, — the  wasp  was 
manufacturing  a firm  and  durable  paper. 
Even  when  the  jiapyrus  was  rendered  more 
fit,  by  a process  of  art,  for  the  transmission 
of  ideas  in  writing,  the  wasp  was  a better 
artisan  than  the  Egyptians ; for  the  early  at- 
tempts at  paper-making  were  so  rude,  that  the 
substance  produced  was  almost  useless,  from 
being  extremely  friable.  The  paper  of  the 
papyrus  was  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
dried,  pressed,  and  polished;  the  wasp  alone 
knew  how  to  reduce  vegetable  fibres  to  a pulp, 
and  then  unite  them  by  a size  or  glue,  spread- 
ing the  substance  out  into  a smooth  and  deli- 
cate leaf.  This  is  exactly  the  process  of 
paper-making.  It  would  seem  that  the  wasp 
knows,  as  the  modern  paper-makers  now 
know,  that  the  fibres  of  rags,  whether  lineu 
or  cotton,  are  nut  the  only  materials  that  can 
be  used  in  the  formation  of  paper ; she  em- 
ploys other  vegetable  matters,  converting 
them  into  a proper  consistency  by  her  assidu- 
ous exertions.  In  some  respects  she  is  more 
skililil  even  than  our  paper-makers,  for  she 
takes  cure  to  retain  her  fibres  of  sufficient 
length,  by  which  she  renders  her  paper  as 
strung  as  she  requires.  Many  manufacturers 
of  the  present  day  cut  their  material  into 
small  bits,  and  thus  produce  a rotten  article. 
One  great  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
)>a|>er  is  its  toughness;  and  this  difierence  is 
invariably  produced  by  the  fibre  of  which  it 
is  composed  being  lung,  and  therefore  tough  ; 
or  short,  and  therefore  friable. 

The  wasp  has  been  labouring  at  her  manu- 
facture of  paper,  from  her  first  creation,  with 
precisely  the  same  instruments  and  the  same 
materials  ; and  her  success  has  been  unvary, 
ing.  Her  machinery  is  very  simple,  and 
therefore  it  is  never  out  of  order.  She  learns 
nothing,  and  she  forgets  nothing.  Men, 
Irum  time  to  time,  lose  their  excellence  in 
particular  arts,  and  they  are  slow  in  finding 
out  real  iinprovements.  Such  improvements 
are  often  the  effect  of  accident.  Paper  is 
now  manufactured  very  extensively  by  ma- 
chinery, in  all  its  stages ; and  thus,  instead 
of  a single  sheet  being  made  by  hand,  a 
streunj  of  paper  is  poured  out,  which  would 
form  a roll  large  enough  to  extend  round  the 
plooe.  if  such  a leiigtli  were  desirable.  Thu 

• 


inventors  of  this  machinery,  Messrs.  Fonrdri- 
nier,  it  is  said,  spent  the  enormous  sum  ot 
40,000/.  in  vain  attempts  to  render  the  ma- 
chine capable  of  determini’ig  with  precision 
the  width  of  the  roll;  and,  at  last,  uccum 
plished  their  object,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
bystander,  by  a strap  revolving  upon  an  axis 
at  a cost  of  three  shillings  and  sixjrence. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  workings 
of  human  knowledge  and  experience,  anu 
those  of  animal  instinct.  We  proceed  slowly 
and  in  the  ilark — but  our  course  is  not 
bounded  by  a narrow  line,  for  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  is  the  perfection  of  any  art ; 
animals  go  clearly  to  a given  point — but 
they  can  go  no  further.  \Ve  may,  however, 
learn  something  from  their  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  is  within  their  range.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  if  man  had  attended  in  an 
earlier  state  of  society  to  the  labours  of  wasps, 
he  would  have  sooner  known  how  to  make 
paper.  We  are  still  behind  in  our  arls  and 
sciences,  because  we  have  not  always  been 
observers.  If  we  had  watched  the  operations 
of  insects,  and  the  stnicture  of  animals  in 
general,  with  more  care,  we  might  have  been 
far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  many  arts, 
which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  for  nature  has 
given  us  abundance  of  patterns.  We  have 
learnt  to  perfect  some  instruments  of  sound, 
by  examining  the  structure  of  the  human  ear  ; 
and  the  mechanism  of  an  eye  has  suggested 
some  valuable  improvements  in  achromatic 
glasses. — Insect  Manufacture. 

Insect  Manufacturers. — A most  extrar 
ordinary  species  of  manufacture,  which  is  in 
a slight  degree  connected  with  copying,  has 
been  contrived  by  an  officer  of  engineers  re- 
siding at  Munich.  It  consists  of  lace  and 
veils,  with  open  pattenis  in  them,  made  en- 
tirely by  cateqiillars.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted : — Having  made 
a paste  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  on  which 
the  sjiecies  of  caterpillar  he  employs  feeds,  he 
spreads  it  thinly  over  a stone,  or  other  flat 
substance,  of  the  required  size.  He  then, 
with  a camel-hair  pencil,  dipped  in  olive-oil, 
draws  the  pattern  he  wishes  the  insects  to 
leave  open.  This  stone  is  then  placed  in  an 
inclined  position,  and  a considerable  number 
of  caterpillars  placed  at  the  bottom.  A jie- 
culiar  sjiecies  is  chosen  which  sjiins  a strong 
web  ; and  the  animabs  commence  at  the  bot- 
tom eating  and  spinning  their  way  up  to  the 
top,  carefully  avoiding  every  jiart  touched 
with  oil,  but  devouring  every  other  part  of  the 
paste.  The  extreme  lightness  of  these  veils, 
combined  with  some  strength,  is  tnily  sur- 
pri.sing.  One  of  them,  measuring  twenty-six 
and  a half  inches  by  seventeen  inches. 
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quickly  after  to  repeat  the  same  operation,  laying  more  leaves  upon  (he  former, 
till  at  length,  after  much  toil,  they  have  finished  the  large  roof  which  is  to  secure 
them  from  the  tumbling  in  of  the  earth.  This  dome  being  finished,  they  make 
another  entrance  to  their  habitation,  designed  either  for  letting  in  the  warmth  of 
the  snn,  or  for  escaping  in  case  one  door  be  invaded  by  plunderers.  Certain, 
liowever,  it  is.  that  by  one  of  these  they  always  enter,  by  the  other  they  sally 
fortlj  to  their  toil,  eacii  hole  being  .so  small  that  they  can  pass  but  one  at  a time 
I’he  walls  being  thus  composed,  and  the  whole  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a pear, 
they  labour  at  their  cells  which  they  compose  of  the  same  paper  like  substance 
that  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  outside  works.  Their  combs  differ  from  those 
of  bees,  not  less  in  the  composition  than  the  position  which  they  arc  alway'S  seen 
to  obtain.  The  honey-coml'  of  the  bee  is  edgeways  with  respect  to  the  hive, 
that  of  the  wasp  is  flat,  and  the  mouth  of  every  cell  opens  dow  nwartls.  Thus  is 
their  habitation,  contrived  story  above  story,  sn))ported  by  several  rows  of  pil- 
lars, which  give  firmness  to  the  whole  building,  while  the  upper  story  is  flat- 
roofed,  and  as  smooth  as  the  pavement  of  a room,  laid  with  squares  of  marble, 
riie  wasps  can  freely  walk  tqmn  these  .‘lories  between  the  pillars  to  do  what- 
ever their  wants  require.  The  pillars  are  very  hard  and  compact,  being  larger 
at  each  end  than  in  the  middle,  not  much  unlike  the  columns  of  a building. 
All  the  cells  of  the  nest  are  only  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  young,  being 
replete  with  neither  wax  nor  honey. 

Each  cell  is  like  that  of  the  bee,  hexagonal ; but  they  are  of  two  sorts,  the  one 
larger  for  the  production  of  the  male  and  female  wasps,  the  other  less  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  x\orking  part  of  the  community.  When  the  females  are  impreg 
nated  by  the  males,  they  lay  their  eggs,  one  in  each  cell,  And  stick  it  in  with  a 
kind  of  gummy  mailer  to  jireveut  its  falling  out.  From  tiiis  egg  proceeds  the 
insect  in  its  worm  state,  of  which  the  old  ones  are  extremely  careful,  feeding  it 
from  time  to  time  till  it  becomes  large  and  entirely  fills  up  its  cell.  But  the  wasp 
community  differs  from  that  of  the  bee  in  this;  tliat  among  the  latter,  the  work- 
ing bees  take  the  parental  duties  upon  them  ; whereas,  among  the  wasps,  the 
females  alone  are  permitted  to  feed  their  young,  and  to  nurse  their  rising  pro- 
geny. For  this  purpose  the  female  waits  with  great  patience  till  the  working 
wasps  have  brought  in  their  provisions,  which  she  takes  from  them,  and  cuts 
into  pieces.  She  then  goes  with  great  composure  from  cell  to  cell,  and  feed.s 
every  young  one  with  her  mouth.  When  the  young  worms  have  come  to  a 
certain  size,  they  leave  off  eating,  and  begin  to  spin  a very  fine  silk,  fixing  the 
first  end  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  cell,  then  turning  their  heads  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  they  fix  the  thread  to  different  parts,  and  thus  they  make  a 
sort  of  door  which  serves  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  After  this  they  di- 
vest themselves  of  their  skins  after  the  usual  mode  of  transformation,  the  atirelia 
by  degrees  begins  to  emancipate  itself  from  its  shell ; by  little  and  little  it  thrusts 
out  its  legs  and  wings,  and  insensibly  acquires  the  colour  and  shape  of  its  parent. 

The  wasp  thus  formed,  and  prepared  for  depredation,  becomes  a bold,  trouble- 
some, and  dangerous  insect : there  are  no  dangers  which  it  will  not  encounter 
jn  pursuit  of  its  prey,  and  nothing  seems  to  satiate  its  gluttony.  Though  it  can 
gather  no  honey  of  its  own,  no  animal  is  more  f ond  of  sweets.  For  this  purpose 
it  will  pursue  the  bee  and  the  hurnble-bee,  destroy  them  with  its  sting,  and  then 
plunder  them  of  their  honey-bags,  with  which  it  flies  triumphantly  loaded  to  its 
nest  to  regale  its  young.  Wasps  are  ever  fond  of  making  their  nests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  bees,  merely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  robbing  their  hives, 
and  feasting  on  the  spoil.  Yet  the  bees  are  not  found  always  patiently  submis- 
sive to  their  tyranny,  but  fierce  battles  are  sometimes  seen  to  ensue,  in  which 
the  bees  make  up  by  conduct  and  numbers  what  they  want  in  personal  proxvess 

♦weighed  only  151  grains,  a degree  of  light-  one  square  yard  of  silk  gauze  weighs  one 
nes.s  which  will  appear  more  strongly  by  con-  hundred  and  thirty-seven  grains,  and  one 
tiiist  with  other  fabrics.  One  square  yard  square  yard  of  the  finest  patent  net  weighs 
ol  the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  grains  and  a halt. 
Ml. ule  weighs  four  grains  and  onu-third,  whilst  — liAtiUAOK's  Economy  ok  Ma-m-kaotukk*. 
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When  there  is  no  honey  to  he  had,  they  seek  for  the  best  and  sweetest  fruits, 
and  they  arc  never  mistaken  in  their  choice.  From  the  garden  they  lly  to  the  ^ 
city,  to  the  grocers’  shojis  and  butcliers’  shambles. 

While  the  summer  heats  continue,  they  are  bold,  voracious,  and  enterprising , 
but  as  the  sun  willulraws,  it  seems  to  rob  them  of  their  courage  and  activity. 

In  proportion  as  the  cold  increases,  they  are  seen  to  become  more  domestic ; 
they  seldom  leave  the  nest,  they  make  but  short  adventures  from  home,  they 
flutter  about  in  the  noon-day  heats,  and  soon  after  return  cliilled  and  feeble.’^ 

As  their  calamities  increase,  new  passions  soon  begin  to  take  place  ; the  care 
for  posterity  no  longer  continues,  and  as  the  parents  are  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
vide their  growing  progeny  a supply,  they  lake  the  barbanms  resolution  of  sacri- 
ficing them  all  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  In  this  manner,  like  a garrison 
upon  short  allowance,  all  the  useless  hands  are  destroyed  ; the  young  worms, 
which  a little  before  they  fed  and  protected  with  so  much  assiduity,  are  now 
butchered  and  dragged  from  their  cells.  As  the  cold  increases  they  no  longer 
find  sufficient  warmth  in  their  nests,  which  grow  hateful  to  them,  and  they  fly  to 
seek  it  in  the  corners  of  houses,  and  places  that  receive  an  artificial  heat.  Hut 
the  winter  is  still  insupportable,  and  before  the  nerv  year  begins  they  wither 
and  die  ; the  working  wasps  first,  the  males  soon  following,  and  many  of  the  fe- 
males suffering  in  the  general  calamity.  In  every  nest,  however,  one  or  two 
females  survive  the  winter,  and  having  been  impregnated  by  the  male  during 
the  preceding  season,  she  begins  in  spring  to  lay  her  eggs  in  a little  hole  of  her 
own  contrivance.  These  soon  after  become  breeders  in  turn,  till,  from  a single 
female,  ten  thousand  wasps  arc  seen  produced  before  the  month  of  June.  After 
the  female  has  thus  produced  her  progeny,  which  are  distributed  in  different 
districts,  they  assemble  from  all  parks,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  provide  for 
themselves  the  large  and  commodious  habitation,  which  has  been  described 
above. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  social  wasp  ; but,  as  among  bees,  so  also  among 
these  insects,  there  are  various  tribes  that  live  in  solitude  : these  lay  their  rugs 
in  a hole  for  the  purpose,  and  the  parent  dies  long  before  the  birth  of  its  otl- 
spring.  In  the  principal  species  of  the  solitary  wasps,  the  insect  is  smaller  thau 
the  working  wasp  of  the  social  kind.  The  filament  by  which  the  corselet  is 
joined  to  the  body  is  longer  and  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  whole  colour  of 
the  insect  is  blacker  than  in  the  ordinary  kinds.  But  it  is  not  their  figure,  but 
the  manners  of  this  extraordinary  insect  that  claim  our  principal  regard. 

From  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  July,  this  wasp  is  seen  most  dili- 
gently employed.  'I’he  whole  jnirpose  of  its  life  seems  to  be  in  contriving  and 
fitting-up  a commodious  apartment  for  its  young  one,  which  is  not  to  succeed  it 


* Pkovision  oe  Nature. — There  ii  a 
rvouderi'ul  pruvisiuii  in  tire  ecouuiny  ui  ualiire, 
by  which  the  numbers  of  these  troublesome 
marauders  are  kept  within  moderate  bounds, 
and  but  for  which  they  would  soon  overrun 
the  fate  of  the  earth.  Every  wasp’s  nest  is 
peopled  by  seveml  thousands  of  neuters,  or 
workets.  But  tire  neuters,  which  are  first 
jrroduced,  are  likewise  the  first  that  peiish  : 
for  not  one  of  them  survives  the  termination 
of  even  a mild  winter. 

The  female  wasps  are,  however,  stronger, 
anil  call  bear  the  rigours  of  winter  better  than 
either  the  males  or  neuters.  But  several 
hundreds  of  the  females  of  every  nest  perish 
before  the  end  of  the  winier,  and,  indeed,  not 
move  than  ten  ol  a dozen  of  each  nest  sur- 
vive that  season.  These  females  are  destined 
ior  toe  cuntinuatioii  of  the  species,  and  each 
of  1 fiein  becomes  the  founder  of  a new  i-u- 
pjb..c.  It  is  quite  imcerltiin  whether  any 


male  wasps  survive.  Every  nest,  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  presents  a strange 
scene  of  what  appears  anomalous  cruelty. 
The  wasps  then  not  only  desist  from  bring- 
ing nourishment  to  their  young,  but  also  drag 
them  ill  the  caterpillar  state  from  their  cells, 
and  expose  them  to  the  weather,  where  they 
either  die  for  want  of  food,  or  become  a prey 
to  birds,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  the 
parent  wasps  pinch  them  to  death  with  their 
forceps.  Bui  instead  of  being  cmel  and  un- 
natural, this  is  perhaps  an  act  of  mercy,  as 
wasps  do  not  lay  up  a store  of  food  for  the 
winter,  aud  their  progeny  would  consequently 
die  a painful  and  lingering  death  from  starva- 
tion if  left  in  their  cells.  So  that  what  ap 
pears  a tiansgression  of  the  predominating 
love  of  animais  for  their  young  is,  in  fact,  a 
merciful  effort  of  instinct — Nons  to  Nat., 
Uisi.  OF  Seluornb. 


till  the  yenr  ensiiiiijj.  P’or  this  end  it  is  employed,  witli  unwearied  assiduity,  in 
Imritifr  a hole  into  the  liiiest  earth  some  inches  deep,  but  not  miicli  wider  than 
tlie  ni“me(er  of  its  own  body.  This  is  but  a gallery  leading  to  a wider  apart- 
ment oestined  I'nr  the  convenient  lodgment  of  its  young.  As  it  always  choose? 
.1  gravelly  soil  to  work  in,  and  where  the  earth  is  almost  as  hard  as  stone  itseli 
the  digging  and  hollowing  this  apartment  is  an  enterprise  of  no  small  laboui: 
For  effecting  its  operations,  this  insect  is  furnished  with  two  teeth,  which  am 
strong  and  firm,  but  not  sufficiently  hard  to  penetrate  the  substance  throiigr 
which  it  is  resolved  to  make  its  way  : in  order,  tlierefore,  to  soften  that  eanl 
wliich  it  is  unable  to  pierce,  it  is  furnished  with  a gummy  liquor,  which  it  emit* 
upon  the  place,  and  which  renders  it  more  easily  separable  from  the  rest,  ano 
tiie  whole,  becoming  a kind  of  soft  paste,  is  removed  to  the  mouth  of  the  habi- 
t.ition.  The  animal’s  provision  of  liquor  in  these  operations  is,  however,  soon 
c'diaiisted;  ami  it  is  then  seen  either  taking  up  water  from  some  neighbouring 
llower  or  stream  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

At  length,  after  much  toil,  a hole  some  inches  deep  is  formed,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a large  cavity  ; and  to  this  no  other  hostile  insect  would  venture  to 
tiud  its  way,  fnmi  the  length  and  the  narrowness  of  the  defile  through  which  it 
would  be  obliged  to  pass.  In  this  the  solitary  wasp  lays  its  egg,  which  vs 
destined  to  conimue  the  species;  there  the  nascent  aidmal  is  to  continue  fo. 
above  nine  months,  unattended  and  immured,  and  at  first  appearance  the  most 
helpless  insect  of  the  creation.  But  when  we  come  to  examine,  new  wonders 
nfl’er  : no  other  insect  can  boa.st  so  copiously  luxurious  a provision,  or  such  con- 
firmed security. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  wasp  has  deposited  her  egg  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
lier  next  care  is  to  furnish  it  with  a supply  of  provisions,  which  may  be  offered 
(o  the  young  insect  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  egg.  '1  o this  end  she  procures  a 
number  of  little  green  worms,  generally  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  these  are  to 
serve  as  food  for  the  young  one  the  instant  it  awakens  into  life.  When  this  sup- 
ply is  regularly  arranged  and  laid  in,  the  old  one  then,  with  as  much  assiduity 
as  it  before  worked  out  its  hole,  now  closes  the  mouth  of  the  passage;  and  thus 
leaving  its  young  one  immured  in  perfect  security  and  in  a copious  supply  of 
animal  food,  she  dies,  satisfied  with  having  provided  for  a future  progeny. 

When  the  young  one  leaves  the  egg  it  is  scarcely  visible,  and  is  seen  im- 
mured among  a number  of  insects,  infinitely  larger  than  itself,  ranged  in  prooer 
order  around  it,  which,  however,  give  it  no  manner  of  apprehension.  Whether 
the  parent,  when  she  laid  in  the  insect  provision,  contrived  to  disable  the  worms 
from  resistance,  or  whether  they  were  at  first  incapable  of  any,  is  not  known. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  young  glutton  feasts  upon  the  living  spoil  without  any  con- 
trol ; his  game  lies  at  his  hand,  and  he  devours  one  after  the  other  as  the  calls  of 
appetite  incite  him.  ’I’he  life  of  the  young  animal  is  therefore  spent  in  the  most 
luxurious  manner,  till  its  whole  stock  of  worms  is  exhausted,  and  then  the  time 
of  its  transformation  begins  to  approach  ; and  then  spinning  a silken  web,  it 
continues  fixed  in  its  cell  till  the  sun  calls  it  from  its  dark  abode  the  ensuing 
summer. 

The  wasps  of  Europe  are  very  mischievous,  yet  they  are  innocence  itself  when 
t'ompared  to  those  ot  the  tropical  climates,  where  ail  the  insect  tribes  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  large,  voracious,  and  formidable.’^  Those  of  the  West 
Indies  are  thicker,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  common  bee  ; they  are  of  a grey 


* Cayenne  Wasp. — Rfeaumur  has  given  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  wasps  of  Cay- 
enne, which  hang  their  nests  in  trees.  Like 
the  bird  of  Alrica,  called  the  loxia,  they  fabri- 
cate a perfect  house,  capable  of  couiainiiig 
many  hundreds  of  their  community,  and  sus- 
jieud  it  on  high  out  of  the  reach  of  attack. 
But  the  Cayenne  wasp  is  a more  expert  artist 
than  the  bird.  He  is  a card-maker;  and 
Uavcllers  of  veracity  agree  that  the  caul  will) 


which  he  forms  tl)e  exterior  coveting  of  his 
abode  is  so  smooth,  so  strong,  so  uniform  in 
its  texture,  and  so  white,  that  the  most  skilful 
manufacturer  of  this  substance  might  be 
proud  of  the  work. 

The  nest  of  the  card-making  wasp  is  im- 
pei  vious  to  water.  It  hangs  upon  the  branch 
of  a tree ; and  those  rain-drops  which  pene- 
trate through  the  leaves  never  rest  upon  its 
hard  and  jiolished  surface.  A small  opening 
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oolniir,  Htnped  with  yellow,  aiui  nnned  with  a ver^  dangerous  sting.  They  rank* 
thfir  cells  in  the  manner  of  a honey-comi),  in  which  the  young  ones  are  hatchea 
and  bred.  They  generally  hang  their  nests  by  threads,  composed  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  cells,  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  the  eaves  of  houses.  'I'hey 
are  seen  every  where  in  great  abundance,  descending  like  fruit,  particularly 
pears,  of  which  shape  (hey  are,  and  as  large  as  one’s  head.  The  inside  is  di* 
vided  into  three  round  stories,  full  of  cells,  each  hexagonal,  like  those  of  a honey- 
cuinb.  in  some  of  the  islands,  these  insects  are  so  very  numerous,  that  their 
nests  are  stuck  up  in  this  manner,  scarce  two  feet  asunder,  and  the  inhabitants 
*re  in  continual  apprehension  from  their  accidental  resentment  It  sometimes 
Happens,  that  no  precautions  can  prevent  their  attacks^  and  the  pains  of  their 
sting  is  almost  insupportable.  Those  who  have  felt  it  think  it  more  terrible  than 
even  that  of  a scorpion ; the  whole  visage  swells,  and  the  features  are  so  dis- 
tigured,  that  a person  is  scarcely  known  by  his  most  inthnate  acquaintance.*^ 


for  the  entrance  of  the  insects  terminates  its 
fiiiiiiel-shape<l  bottom.  It  is  impossible  to 
unite  more  perfectly  the  qualities  of  lightness 
anil  strength. — Insect  Abcuitkctukb. 

* Brown  Hornet  of  New  Sod'H  WaLBS. 
— In  No.  8 of  Jutnaton't  Pfulo*ophical 
Journal,  are  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  large  brown  hornet  of  New  South  Wales, 
whicli  were  read  before  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society,  January  12th,  1828.  This 
insect  has  a beautiful  appearance  in  the  liv* 
ing  state,  having  a number  of  yellowish- 
brown  segments,  on  a black  ground,  around 
his  body  ; his  legs  and  wings  being  of  the 
same  colour  ; a fine  yellowish  colour  present 
itself  on  each  shoulder,  at  the  root  of  tha 
wings,  and  there  is  a yellow  stripe  on  the 
forehead.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  a beautiful 
Velvet-black,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  are 
tinged  with  a light  purple  colour.  It  has  six 
legs,  the  two  first  of  which  it  uses  with  great 
dexterity  as  hands.  They  may  be  seen  fre- 
quently rubbing  them,  and  thrusting  their 
loot  into  their  mouth,  to  besmear  it  with  an 
unctuous  substance,  which  may  enable  it  to 
seize  a firmer  hold  of  its  object. 

It  is  from  the  structure  of  the  fore-legs, 
which  are  admirably  ailapted  for  the  purpose, 
that,  it  is  supposed  the  hexagonal  cells  derive 
their  character  of  regularity.  When  the  sun 
is  hot,  you  may  see  the  insect  traversing  round 
his  cell,  seizing  the  edge  of  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  adding  a small  piece  to  the  sides.  When 
he  has  done  this,  he  sets  his  body  close  to  a 
side,  and  clasping  the  cell  firmly  in  his  fore- 
arms, he  continues  rubbing  it  upwards  and 
downwards  for  a considerable  time ; and  as 
one  cell  is  always  a little  higher  than  the  one 
next  it,  he  proceeds  thus  from  side  to  side, 
and  gives  a six-sided  form  simply  by  rubbing 
and  working  upon  the  soft  materials  with  its 
arms.  A very  little  attention  will  show,  too, 
that  he  can  give  it  no  otlvBT  fonn  than  this 
or  the  circle.  For  his  arms  are  so  constructed, 
that  if  he  acts  uniformly  ujion  any  of  these 
sides  or  angles,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen 
him  do,  he  must  form  a hexagonal  figure,  if 
the  materials  are  pliant 


The  arms  are  first  composed  of  a joint  near 
the  body,  extending  a little  outward,  and 
movable  in  every  direction.  To  this  is  at- 
tached the  ann, 
which  is  smooth, 
and  somewhat 
powerful.  Next 
this  is  the  fore- 
arm, and  next  it 
ate  the  feet,  which 
have  three  hooks, 
a small  one  on 
each  side,  and  a 
larger  in  front. 
Between  each  of 
ifaese  is  a power- 
'll! joint,  and  they 
are  confined  to  a 
legge  angle,  as 
they  cannot  be  ex- 
tended into  a straight  line.  When  the  ani- 
mal, therefore,  has  made  the  sides  of  his  cell 
in  a circular  shape  by  the  gluten  from  his 
mouth,  and  a quantity  of  pipe-clay,  which  he 
frequently  employs  in  the  building  of  it,  he 
applies  his  body  to  it,  and,  placing  the  fore- 
arms around  it,  at  an  angle  most  convenient 
for  itself,  he  continues  to  rub  up  and  down 
till  the  shape  has  been  given  to  the  cell.  The 
first  angle  is  formed  by  the  body  and  the 
arm ; the  second  by  the  arm  and  fore-arm, 
and  the  third  on  each  side  by  the  angles 
formed  by  the  fore-arm,  and  the  feet  or  claws. 

In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  cells  is  round,  and  the  hex- 
agonal form  does  not  commence  till  the  cell 
has  attained  a sufficient  height  to  admit  of 
the  aiiplication  of  the  animal's  Ixrdy  and  legs 
to  the  outside  of  the  cell,  after  which,  to  the 
top  of  the  cell,  the  hexagonal  form  is  remark- 
ably distinct.  Besides,  to  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  matter,  wo  have  measured  the  legs 
of  a full-grown  hornet,  and  then  applied  them 
to  the  sides  of  the  cells,  and  out  of  J 60  cells 
in  one  nest,  found  only  half  a dozen,  near  the 
outside,  that  did  not  carrespond  exactly  with 
the  length  of  the  ami  or  fore-arm  - -u  Uiesa 
'*>aiilv  iniuned  fu  dried  up 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  ICHNEUMON  FLY.. 

Every  rank  of  insects,  how  voracious  soever,  have  enemies  that  are  terrible  te 
them,  and  that  revenge  upon  them 
the  injuries  done  upon  the  rest  of 
the  animated  creation.  The  wasp, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  very  trouble 
some  to  man,  and  very  formidable 
to  the  insect  tribe ; but  the  ich 
neumon  fly  (of  which  there  art 
many  varieties)  fears  not  the  wasp 
itself ; it  enters  its  retreats,  phin- 
ders  its  habitations,  and  takes  pos- 
session of  that  cell  for  its  own 
young,  which  the  wasp  had  labori- 
ously built  for  a dearer  posteriU'. 

Though  there  are  many  dincr- 
ent  kinds  of  this  insect,  yet  the 
most  formidable,  and  that  best 
known,  is  called  the  common  ich- 
neumon, with  four  wings,  like  the 
bee,  a long,  slender,  black  body, 
and  a three-forked  tail,  consisting 
of  bristles;  the  two  outermost  black,  and  the  middlemost  red.  This  fly  re. 
ceives  its  nama  from  the  little  quadruped,  which  is  found  to  be  so  destructive  to 
the  crocodile,  as  it  bears  a strong  similitude  in  its  courage  and  rapacity. 

Though  this  instrument  is,  to  all  appearance,  slender  and  feeble,  yet  it  is 
found  to  be  a weapon  of  great  force  and  efficacy.-  There  is  scarce  any  sub- 
stance which  it  %vili  not  pierce ; and,  indeed,  it  is  seldom  seen  but  employed  in 
penetration.  This  is  the  weapon  of  defence ; this  is  employed  in  destroyin|f  its 
rey  ; and,  still  more^  by  this  the  animal  deposits  her  eggs  wherever  she  thinks 
t to  lay  them.  As  it  is  an  instrument  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose,  the 
male  is  unprovided  with  such  a sting,  while  the  female  uses  it  with  great  force 
and  dexterity,  brandishing  it,  when  caught,  from  side  to  side,  and  very  often 
wounding  those  who  thought  they  held,  her  with  the  greatest  security. 

All  the  flies  of  this  tribe  are  produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  owe  their  birth 
to  the  destruction  of  some  other  insect,  within  whose  body  they  have  been  de- 
posited. and  upon  whose  vitals  they  have  preyed,  till  they  came  to  maturity. 
There  is  no  insect  whatever  which  they  will  not  attack,  in  order  to  leave  their 
fatal  present  in  its  body ; the  caterpillar,  the  gnat,  and  even  the  spider  himself, 
so  formidable  to'  others,  is  often  made,  the  unwilling  fosterer  of  this  destructive 
progeny.  ... 

About  the  middle  of  summer,  when  other  insects  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
the  ichneumon  is  seen  flying  busily  about,  and  seeking  proper  objects  upon 
whom  to  depose  its  progeny.  As  there  are  varion.s  kinds  of  this  fly,  so  they 
seem  to  have  various  appetites.^  Some  are  found  to  place  their  eggs  \rithin  the 

* Species  op  Ichneumon  Fly. — There  pillar’s  back  in,  many  places,  and  in  each  de- 
are  several  species  of  ichneumon  which  make  posits  an  egg.  by  means  of  the  two  .iiarts  of 
thinnings  among  the  caterpillars  of  the  cab-  the  sheath  uniting  together,  and  thus  tunning 
bage  butterfly.  The  process  of  one  species  a tube,  down  which  the  egg  is  conveyed  into 
is  this  : while  the  caterpillar  is  feeding,  the  , the  perforation  made  by  the  piercer  of  the  fly. 
ichneumon  fly  hovers  over  it,  and,  with  its  The  caterpillar,  unconscious  of  what  will  en- 
piercer,  perforates  the  fatty  part  of  the  cater-  sue,  keeps  feeding  on,  until  it  changes  into 
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anrelia  of  some  nascent  insect,  others  place  them  within  the  nest  which  the  wasp 
had  curiously  contrived  for  its  own  young;  and  as  both  are  produced  at  the 
same  timfi,  the  young  of  the  ichneumon  not  only  devours  the  young  wasp,  but 
the  wliole  supply  of  worms,  which  the  parent  had  carefully  provided  for  its  pro- 
vision. But  the  greatest  number  of  the  ichneumon  tribe  aVe  seen  settling  upon 
the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  and  darting,  at  different  intervals,  their  stings  into  its 
body.  At  every  dart  they  deposit  an  egg,  while  the  wounded  animal  seems 
scarcely  sensible  of  the  imury  it  sustains.  In  this  manner  they  leave  from  six  to 
a dozen  of  their  eggs  within  the  fatty  substance  of  the  reptile’s  body,  and  then 
fly  off  to  commit  farther  depredations.  In  the  meantime,  the  caterpillar,  thus 
irreparably  injured,  seems  to  feed  us  voraciously  as  before  ; does  not  abate  of  its 
usual  activity,  and,  to  all  appearance,  seems  no  way  affected  by  the  internal 
eiiemies  that  are  preparing  its  destruction  in  their  darksome  abode.  But  they 
soon  burst  from  their  egg  state,  and  begin  to  prey  upon  the  substance  of  their 
prison.  As  they  grow  larger,  they  require  a greater  supply,  till  at  last  the  ani- 
mal, by  whose  vitals  they  are  supported,  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them,  but 
dies,  its  whole  inside  being  almost  eaten  away.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  it  survives  their  worm  state,  and  then  they  change  into  a chrysalis,  inclosed 
in  the  caterpillar’s  body  till  the  time  of  their  delivery  approaches,  when  they 
burst  their  prisons  and  fly  away.  The  caterpillar,  however,  is  irreparably  de- 
stroyed, it  never  changes  into  a chrysalis,  but  dies  shortly  after  from  the  injuries 
it  had  sustaitied. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  fly,  which,  though  very  terrible  to  the  insect,  tribe, 
fails  not  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  mankind.  The  millions  which  it  kills  in  a 
single  summer  are  inconceivable ; and  without  such  a destroyer,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  would  only  rise  to  furnish  a banquet  for  the  insect  race,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  nobler  ranks  of  animated  nature. 
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Thodgh  the  number  of  two-winged  flies  be  very  great,  and  the  naturalists  have 
taken  some  pains  to  describe  their  characters  and  varieties ; yet  there  is  such  a 
similitude  in  their  forms  and  manners,  that,  in  a work  like  this,  one  description 
must  serve  for  all.  We  now,  therefore,  come  to  a species  of  four-winged  insects, 
that  are  famous  from  all  antiquity  for  their  social  and  industrious  habits,  that  are 
marked  for  their  spirit  of  subordination,  that  are  offered  as  a pattern  of  parsimony 
to  the  profuse,  and  of  unremitting  diligence  to  the  sluggard. 

In  the  experiments,  however,  which  have  been  more  recently  made,  and  the 
observations  which  have  been  taken,  much  of  their  boasted  frugality  and  pre- 


a chtysalis ; while  in  that  torpid  state,  the 
eggs  of  the  ichneumon  are  hatched,  and  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  serves 
as  food  for  the  caterpillars  of  the  ichneumon 
fly.  When  these  have  fed  their  accustomed 
time,  and  are  about  to  change  into  the  pupa 
state,  they,  by  an  instinct  given  them,  attack 
the  vital  part  of  the  caterpillar  (a  most  won- 
derful economy  in  nature,  that  this  process 
should  be  delayed  until  they  have  no  more 
Mcasioii  for  food.)  They  then  spin  them- 


selves minute  cases  within  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar  ; and  instead  of  a butterfly  coming 
forth  (which,  if  a female,  would  have  probably 
laid  six  hundred  eggs,  thus  producing  as 
many  caterpillars,  whose  food  would  be  the 
cabbage,)  a race  of  these  little  ichneumon 
flies  issues  forth,  ready  to  perform  the  task 
assigned  them,  of  keeping  within  due  limits 
those  fell  destroyers  of  our  vngetables. — 
Gill's  Rkpos. 
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cauti  /ti  aeema  denied  them  ; the  treasures  tliey  lay  up  are  no  lonjrcr  supposed 
intended  for  future  provision,  and  the  choice  they  make  in  their  stores  seems  no 
way  dictated  by  wisdom.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  surprising,  tliat  almost  e>ery 
writer  of  antiquity  should  describe  this  insect  as  labouring  in  the  summer,  and 
feasting  upon  the  produce  during  the  winter.*  Perhaps,  in  some  of  the  warmer 
climates,  where  the  winter  is  mild  and  of  short  continuance,  this  may  lake  place ; 
hut  in  France  and  England  these  animals  can  have  no  manner  of  occasion  for  a 
■apply  of  winter  prorisions,  as  they  are  actually  in  a state  ol  torpidity  during 
that  season.*]* 


• WucTEB  PaoviBioH  OF  THH  Am'. — ^Ths 
younger  Huber  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  hybernation  of  ants,  which  dif- 
fers in  some  particulars  from  what  we  have 
observerl  of  the  wood-ant ; but  he  speaks  of 
ants  in  general.  The  subject,  indeed,  derives 
importance  from  the  popular  opinion,  that 
they  amass  wheat  and  other  grain  as  a winter 
store,  having  been  refuted  by  the  experiments 
of  Gould  and  other  accurate  observers.  “We 
have  endeavoua'<l,”  says  M.  Hulrer,  “ to  ex- 
plain their  preservation,  by  sup])Osing  them 
to  fall  into  a state  of  torpor  at  this  i)eriod. 
They,  in  fact,  become  torpid  during  the  in- 
tense cold,  but  when  the  season  is  not  very 
severe,  the  depth  of  their  nest  guards  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost ; they  do  not  be- 
come torpid  unless  the  temjHjrature  is  reduced 
to  the  second  degree  of  Reaumur  under  the 
freezing  i>oiut  {*^7°  Fahrenheit).  I have  oc- 
citsionally  seen  them  walking  upon  the  snow, 
engaged  in  their  customary  avocations.  In 
so  !e<iiiced  a temiwrature,  they  would  be  ex- 
jiosed  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  were  they  not 
supplied  with  foo<l  by  the  pucerons,  who,  by 
an  admirable  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
which  we  cannot  attribute  to  chance,  become 
lor|iid  at  precisely  the  same  degree  of  cold  as 
the  ants,  and  recover  from  this  state  also  at 
the  same  time:  the  ants,  therefore,  always 
find  them  when  they  need  them. 

“ Those  ants  that  do  not  possess  the  know- 
A'dge  of  the  mode  of  assembling  these  insects, 
are,  at  least,  acquainted  with  their  retreat ; 
they  follow  them  to  the  feet  of  the  trees  and 
the  branches  of  the  shrubs  they  before  fre- 
quented, and  pass  at  the  first  degree  of  frost 
along  the  hedges,  following  the  paths  which 
conduct  to  these  insects.  They  bring  back 
to  the  republic  a small  quantity  of  honey;  a 
very  little  sufficing  fur  their  support  in  winter. 
As  MHin  us  the  ants  recover  from  their  torpid 
state,  they  venture  forth  to  procure  their  loixl. 
The  alimeni  contained  in  their  stomach  is,  on 
their  return,  equally  distributed  to  their  com- 
panions. These  juices  scarcely  evajiorate, 
during  this  season  owing  to  the  thickness  of 
the  honey  rings  investing  the  body.  I have 
known  ants  preserve,  during  a considerable 
time,  their  internal  stuck  of  provisions,  when 
they  could  nut  impart  it  to  their  companions. 
When  the  cold  increases  in  a gradual  manner 
(and  this  is  commonly  what  the  ants  expeii- 


«noe,  who  are  screened  IVom  it  by  a thick 
wall  of  earth,)  they  collect  and  lie  uiron  each 
other  by  thousands,  and  apitear  all  hooked 
together.  Is  this  done  in  order  to  jirovide 
themselves  a little  heat?  1 presume  this 
to  be  the  case,  but  our  thermometers  are  not 
sufficiently  delicate  to  indicate  if  this  be 
really  the  fact.”— Hubkr  on  Ants. 

f Hybernation  of  Insects. — The  torpid- 
ity of  insects  during  winter,  which  in  some  of 
its  circumstances  ie  analogous  to  sleep,  will 
require  the  less  to  be  discussed  here,  that  we 
have,  under  our  three  former  divisions  of  eggs 
pupse,  and  larvae,  considered  it  very  amply 
The  number  of  insects,  indeed,  which  hyber- 
nate  in  the  perfect  state  are  comparatively 
few.  Of  the  brimstone  butterfly  {gonepteryx 
rhamni),  Mr.  Stephens  tells  us  the  second 
brood  ajipears  iu  autumn,  “ and  of  the  latter,  ’ 
he  adds,  “ many  individuals  of  both  sexes  re- 
main throughout  the  winter,  and  make  their 
appearance  on  the  first  sunny  day  in  spring. 
1 have  seen  them  sometimes  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  February.”  The  commonly  jierfect 
state  of  the  wings  in  such  cases  might,  we 
think,  lead  to  the  contrary  conclusion,  that 
the  butterfly  has  just  been  evolved  from  iti 
chrysalis.  Several  other  species,  however, 
chiefly  of  the  genus  vanessa,  do  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  perfect  state ; but  this,  as 
far  as  general  observation  extends,  can  only 
be  affirmed  of  the  female.  Yet  will  insects 
bear  almost  incredible  degrees  ol  cold  with  im- 
punity. Out  of  the  multiplicity  ot  instances 
of  this  on  record  we  shall  select  two.  In 
Newfoundland,  Captain  Huchan  saw  a lake, 
which  in  the  evening  was  entirely  still  and 
frozen  over,  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  dis- 
solved the  ice  in  the  morning,  it  was  all  in  a 
bustle  of  animation,  in  consequence,  as  wa* 
discovered,  of  myiiads  of  flies  let  loose,  while 
many  still  rem.iined  “ infixed  and  frozen 
round.”  A still  stronger  instance  is  men- 
tioned by  Kills,  in  which  a large  black  mass, 
like  coal  or  peat  upon  the  hearth,  dissolved, 
when  thrown  upon  the  fire,  into  a cloud  of 
musquittoes  {cnticidee'). 

It  has  been  remarked  by  most  writers  upon 
the  torjiidity  of  warm-blooded  animals,  that 
cold  does  not  seem  to  be  its  only  cause,  and 
the  sarre  apjmrently  holds  in  the  case  ot  in- 
sects. Bees,  indeid,  which  remain  semi- 
torpid  during  the  winter,  may  be  prcinatuiely 
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Th«  common  anti  of  Europe  are  of  two  or  three  different  kinds ; some  red. 
Home  black,  some  with  stings,  and  others  without.  Such  as  have  stings,  inflict 
their  wounds  in  that  manner;  such  as  are  unprovided  with  these  weapons  of  de- 
fence, have  a pov/er  of  spurting,  from  their  hinder  parts,  an  acid  pungent  liquor, 
which,  if  it  lights  upon  tne  skin,  inflames  and  burns  it  like  nettles. 

'I'he  body  of  an  ant  is  divided  into  the  head,  breast;  and  belly.  In  the  head 
the  eyes  are  placed,  which  are  entirely  blacky  and  under  the  eyes  there  are  two 
small  horns  or  feelers,  composed  of  twelve  joints^  all  covered  with  a line  silky 
hair.  I'he  mouth  is  furnished  with  two  crooked  jaws,  which  project  outwards, 
in  each  of  which  are  seen  incisures,  that  look  like  teeth.  The  breast  is  covered 
with  a line  silky  hair,  from  which  project  six  legs,  that  are  pretty  strong  and 
hairy^  the  extremities  of  each  armed  with  two  small  claws,  which  the  animal 
uses  m climbing.  The  belly  is  more  reddish  than  the  rest  of  the  Iwdy,  which  is 
of  a brown  chestnut  colour,  shining  as  glass,  and  covered  with  extremely 
fine  hair. 

From  such  a formation,  this  animal  seems  bolder,  and  more  active,  for  its 
size,  than  any  other  of  the  insect  tribe,  and  fears  nut  to  attack  a creature,  often 
above  ten  times  its  own  magnitude. 

As  soon  as  the  winter  is  past,  in  the  first  fine  day  in  April,  the  ant-hill,  that 
before  seemed  a desert,  now  swarms  with  new  life,  and  myriads  of  these  inseeb 
are  seen  just  awaked  from  their  annual  lethargy,  and  preparing  for  the  pleasure* 
and  fatigues  of  the  season.  For  the  first  day  they  never  offer  to  leave  the  hill 
which  may  be  considered  as  their  citadel,  but  run  over  every  part  of  it,  as  if  tr 
examine  its  present  situation,  to  observe  what  injuries  it  has  sustained  during  the 
rigours  of  winter  (^),  while  they  slept,  and  to  meditate  and  settle  the  labours  ol 
the  day  ensuing. 

At  the  first  display  of  their  forces,  none  but  the  wingless  tribe  appears,  while 
those  furnished  with  wings  remain  at  the  bottom.  These  arc  the  working  ants, 
that  first  appear,  and  that  are  always  destitute  of  wings  ; the  males  and  females, 
that  are  furnished  with  four  large  wings  each,  are  more  slow  in  making  their 
appearance. 

Thus,  like  bees,  they  are  divided  into  males,  females,  and  the  neutral  or  the 
working  tribe.  These  are  all  easily  distinguished  from  each  other ; the  females 
are  much  larger  than  the  males  ; the  working  ants  are  the  smallest  of  all.  The 
two  former  have  wings;  which,  however,  they  sometimes  are  divested  of;  the 
latter  never  have  any,  and  upon  them  are  devolved  all  the  labours  that  tend  to 
tlie  welfare  of  the  community.  The  female,  also,  may  be  distinguished,  by  the 
colour  and  structure  of  her  breast,  which  is  a little  more  brown  than  that  of  the 
common  ant,  and  a little  brighter  than  that  of  the  male. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  first  appearance,  the  labours  of  the  hill  are  in 
some  forwardness ; the  males  and  females  are  seen  mixed  with  the  working 
multitude,  and  pursued  or  pursuing  each  other.  Tliey  seem  no  way  to  partake 
in  the  common  drudgeries  of  the  state  ; the  males  pursue  the  females  with  great 


animated  into  activity  by  the  occurrence  of 
Bome  days  of  extraordinary  mildness  in  spring; 
but,  what  is  not  a little  wonderful  and  inex- 
plicable, they  are  not  roused  by  much  milder 
weather  when  it  occurs  before  Christmas,-— 
on  the  same  principle,  perhaps,  that  a man  is 
more  easily  awakened  after  he  has  slept  six 
or  seven  hours  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
night.  Immediately  after  the  first  severe 
frost  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  we  dug  down 
into  the  lower  chambers  of  a nest  of  the 
woo<l-ant  (formica  rvfa),  at  Forest-hill, 
Kent,  which  we  had  thatched  thickly  with 
feni-leaves  the  preceding  November,  both  to 
mark  the  sjiot  and  to  protect  the  ants  in  win- 

(g)  Memoiics  pour  servir  a I'llistoi 


ter.  About  two  feet  deep  we  found  the  little 
colonists  all  huddled  up  in  contiguous  sepa- 
rate chambers,  quite  motionless  till  they  were 
exposed  to  the  warm  sunshine,  when  they 
began  to  drag  themselves  sluggishly  and  re- 
luctantly along.  Even  u]>on  bringing  some 
of  them  into  a warm  room,  they  did  not 
awaken  into  summer  activity,  but  remained 
lethargic,  unwilling  to  move,  and  refusing  to 
eat,  and  continued  in  the  same  state  of  semi- 
torpidity till  their  brethren  in  the  woods  be- 
gan to  bestir  themselves  to  repair  the  damages 
caused  by  the  winter  storms  in  the  outworks 
of  their  encampments. — Insect  Transfor- 
mations. 

t:  des  Insectes,  par  Charles  de  Geer. 
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asiiidiiity,  and,  in  a manner,  force  them  to  compliance.  They  remain  coupled 
for  some  time,  while  the  males,  thus  united,  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  along 
by  the  wilPof  their  partners. 

Jn  the  mean  time,  the  working  body  of  the  state  take  no  part  in  their  plea- 
sures ; they  are  seen  diligently  going  from  the  ant-hill,  in  pursuit  of  food  for 
themselves  and  their  associates,  and  of  proper  materials  for  giving  a comfort- 
able retreat  to  their  young,  or  safety  to  their  habitation.  In  the  fields  of  Eng- 
land, ant-hills  are  formed  with  but  little  apparent  regularity.  In  the  more 
southern  provinces  of  Europe,  they  are  constructed  with  wpnderful  contrivance, 
and  offer  a sight  highly  worthy  a naturalist’s  curiosity.  These  are  generally 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  large  tree  and  a stream  of  water.  The 
one  is  considered  by  the  animals  as  tlie  proper  place  for  getting  food  ; the  other 
for  supplying  them  with  moisture,  which  they  cannot  well  dispense  with.’^  The 
shape  of  the  ant-hill  is  that  of  a sugarloaf,  about  three  feet  high,  composed  of 
various  substances ; leaves,  bits  of  wood,  sand,  earth,  bits  of  gum,  and  grains 
of  corn.  These  are  all  united  into  a compact  body,  perforated  with  galleries 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  winding  ways  within  the  body  of  the  structure.  From 
this  retreat  to*  the  water,  as  well  as  to  the  tree,  in  different  directions,  there  are 
many  paths  worn  by  constant  assiduity,  and  along  these  the  busy  insects  are 
seen  passing  and  repassing  continually  ; so  that  from  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  according  to  the  state  of  the  season,  they  work  continually,  till  the  bad 
weather  comes  on. 

Tlie  chief  employment  of  the  working  ants,  is  in  sustaining  not  only  the 
idlers  at  home,  but  also 
finding  a sufficiency  of  food 
for  themselves.  They  live 
upon  various  provisions, 
as  well  of  the  vegetable  as 
of  the  animal  kind.  Small 
insects  they  will  kill  and 
devour ; sweets  of  all  kinds 
they  are  particularly  fond 
of.  They  seldom,  however, 
think  of  their  community, 
till  they  themselves  are 
first  satiated.  Having  found 
a juicy  fruit,  they  swallow 
what  they  can,  and  then 
tearing  it  in  pieces,  carry 
home  their  load.  If  they 
meet  with  an  insect  above 
their  match,  several  of  them  (Turret-Building  Wliite  Anls.f^ 

will  fall  upon  it  at  once, 

and  having  mangled  it,  each  will  carry  off"  a part  of  the  spoil.  If  they  meet. 


♦ Dislikb  ov  Water. — Ants  have  a great 
dislike  to  water,  when  it  exceeds  that  of  a 
light  shower  to  moisten  their  building  ma- 
terials. One  species,  mentioned  by  l)e  Azara 
as  indigenous  to  South  America,  instinctively 
builds  a nest  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  to 
provide  against  the  inundations  during  the 
rainy  season.  Even  this,  however,  dues  nut, 
always  save  them  from  submersion ; and, 
when  that  occurs,  they  are  compelled,  in 
order  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  swept 
away,  to  form  a group,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  curtain  of  the  wax-workers  of  hive-bees. 
The  ants  constituting  the  basis  of  this  group, 
lay  hold  of  some  shrub  for  security,  while 


their  companions  hold  on  by  them  ; and,  thus 
the  whole  colony,  forming  an  animated  raft, 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  till  the  in- 
undation (which  seldom  continues  longer 
than  a day  or  two)  subsides. — Insect  Arc. 

. f Tcrret-Builuinu  White  Ants. — Ap- 
parently mure  than  one  species,  ^mailer  than 
the  preceding,  such  as  the  Ternies  viordax 
and  7’.  atrnx  of  Smeathinau,  construct  nests 
of  a very  different  fonn,  the  figures  of  which 
resemble  a pillar,  with  a large  mushroom  fur 
a capital.  These  turrets  are  composed  of 
well-tempered  black  earth,  and  stand  nearly 
three  feet  high.  The  conical  miishrooin- 
sha'ied  ruuf  is  composed  of  the  same  iua« 
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in  their  excursions,  any  tJnnij  that  is  too  heavy  for  one  to  hear,  and  yet,  which 
toey  are  unable  to  divide,  several  of  them  will  endeavour  In  force  it  along; 
some  dragging  and  others  pushing.  If  anv  one  of  them  happens  to  make  a 
lucky  discovery,  it  will  immediately  give  advice  to  others  ; and  then  at  once, 
the  whole  republic  will  nut  themselves  in  motion.  If  in  these  struggles,  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  killed,  some  kind  survivor  will  carry  him  off  to  a great 
distance,  to  prevent  the  obstructions  his  body  may  give  to  the  general  spirit  of 
industry. 

Hut  while  they  are  thus  employed  in  supporting  the  state,  in  feeding  abroad, 
,»nd  carrjfing  in  provisions  to  those  that  continue  at  home,  they  are  not  unmindful 
of  posterity.  After  a few  days  of  fine  weather,  the  female  ants  begin  to  lay  their 
eggs,  and  those  are  as  assiduously  watched  and  protected  bv  the  working  ants, 
who  take  upon  themselves  to  supply  whatever  is  wanMng  to  the  nascent  animal’s 
convenience  or  necessity.  They  are  carried,  as  soon  as  laid,  to  the  safest  situa- 
tion, at  the  bottom  of  their  hill,  where  they  are  carefully  defended  from  cold 
and  moisture.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  those  white  substances  which  we  so 
plentifully  find  in  every  ant-hill,  are  the  eggs  as  newly  laid.  ()n,the  contrary, 
the  ant’s  egg  is  so  very  small,  that,  though  laid  upon  a black  ground,  it  can 
scarcely  bo  discerned.  Tlie  little  white  bodies  vve  see,  are  the  young  animals  in 
their  maggot  state,  endued  with  life,  long  since  freed  from  the  egg,  and  often 
involved  in  a cone,  which  it  has  spun  round  itself,  like  the  silk-worm.  The  real 
egg,  when  laid,  if  viewed  through  a microscope,  appears  smooth,  polished,  and 
shining,  while  the  maggot  is  seen  composed  of  twelve  rings,  and  is  oftener 
larger  than  the  ant  itsell. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  fond  attachment  which  the  working  ants  show 
to  their  rising  progeny.’^  In  cold  weather  they  take  them  in  their  mouths,  but 


terial,  and  the  brims  hang  over  the  column, 
being  three  or  four  inches  wider  than  its 
perpendicular  sides.  Most  of  them,  says 
Smeathman,  resemble  in  shape  the  body  of 
a round  windmill,  but  some  of  tbe  roofs  have 
a little  elevation  in  the  middle.  When  one  of 
these  turrets  is  completed,  the  insects  do  not 
afterwards  enlarge  or  alter  it ; but  if  it  be 
found  top  small  for  them,  they  lay  the  foun- 
ilation  of  another  at  a few  inches’  distance. 
They  sometimes,  but  not  often,  begin  the 
second  before  the  first  is  finished,  and  a third 
before  they  have  completed  the  second.  Five 
or  six  of  these  singular  turrets  in  a group 
may  be  seen  in  the  thick  woods  at  the  foot  of 
a tree.  They  are  so  very  strongly  built,  that 
id  case  of  violence,  they  will  sooner  tear  up 
the  gravel  and  solid  heart  of  their  founda- 
tion than  break  in  the  middle.  When  any 
of  them  happen  to  be  thus  thrown  down,  the 
insects  do  not  abandon  them ; but,  using 
thei’  overturned  column  as  a basis,  trliey  run 
up  another  perpendicularly  from  it,  to  the 
usual  height,  fastening  the  under  part  at  the 
same  time  to  the  ground,  to  render  it  the 
niore  secure. 

The  interior  of  a turret  is  pretty  equally 
divided  into  innumerable  cells,  irregular  in 
shape,  but  usually  more  or  less  angular, 
generally  quadrangular  or  pentagonal,  though 
the  angles  are  nut  well  defined.  Each  shell 
has  at  least  two  entrances ; but  there  are  no 
galleries,  arches,  nor  wooden  nurseries,  as  in 
the  nests  of  the  Warrior  (T.  belUcosus).  The 
two  species  which  build  turret  nests  are  very 


different  in  si*e,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
nests  differ  in  proportion. — Inskct  Akcmi. 

* Affection  of  ’ Insects  for  tueir 
Younq. — The  affection  displayed  by  insects 
for  their  young,  and  the  industry  and  jier- 
severauce  with  which  they  labour  to  provide 
for  them,  have  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
interesting  observations  and  remarks  by  dif- 
ferent naturalists. 

This  subject  has  been  very  ablv  treated  in 
that  well-known  and  valuable  work,  the  “ In- 
troiluction  to  Entomology,”  of  Kirby  and 
Spence  ; and  amongst  other  instances,  they 
refer  to  an  account  of  a singular  species  of 
the  beetle  {Neerophonis  Fespillo^  F.),  first 
noticed  by  M.  Gleditsch  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Berlin  Society  for  1752.  He  begins  by 
stating  that  he  had  often  remarked  that  dead 
moles,  when  laid  upon  the  ground,  especially 
if  upon  loose  earth,  were  almost  sure  to  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
often  of  twelve  hours.  To  ascertain  the 
cause,  he  placed  a mole  upon  one  of  the  beds 
in  his  garden.  It  had  vanished  by  the  third 
morning  ; and  on  digging  where  it  harl  been  . 
laid,  he  found  it  buried  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches,  and  under  it,  four  beetles,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  agents  in  this  singu- 
lar inhumation.  Not  perceiving  anything 
particular  in  the  mole,  he  buried  it  again; 
and  on  examining  it  again  at  the  end  of  six 
days,  he  found  it  swarming  with  maggots, 
apparently  the  issue  of  the  beetle.s,  which 
M.  Gleditsch  now  naturally  concluded  had 
buried  the  carcass  for  the  food  of  their 
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without  offering  them  Ute  smallest  injury,  to  tJic  eery  depths  of  their  habitation, 
wljere  they  are  less  subject  to  the  severity  of  the  season,  in  a fine  day  they 
retn<*ve  them,  with  the  same  care,  nearer  the  surface,  where  their  maturity  may 
be  assisted  by  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun.  [f  a formidable  enemy  should  come 
to  baiter  down  their  whole  habitation,  and  crush  them  by  thousands  in  the  ruin, 
yet  these  wonderful  insects,  still  mindful  of  their  parental  duties,  make  it  their 
first  care  to  save  their  offspring.  They  are  seen  running  wildly  about,  and  dif- 
ferent ways,  each  loaded  with  a young  one,  often  bigger  than  the  insect  that 
supports  it.  I have  kept,  says  Swammerdam,  several  of  the  working  ants  in 
my  closet,  with  their  young,  in  a glass  filled  with  earth.  I took  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving, that  in  proportion  as  the  earth  dried  on  the  surface,  they  dug  deeper 
and  deeper  to  deposit  their  eggs ; and  when  1 poured  water  thereon,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  see  with  what  care,  affection,  and  diligence  they  laboured,  to  put  their 
brood  in  safety,  in  the  driest  place.  I have  seen,  also,  that  when  water  has  been 
wanting  for  several  days,  and  when  the  earth  was  moistened  after  it  a little,  they 
immediately  carried  their  young  ones  to  have  a share,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  and 
suck  the  moisture. 

When  the  young  maggot  is  come  to  its  full  CTOwth,  the  breast  swells  insen- 
sibly, it  casts  its  skin,  and  loses  all  motion.  All  the  members  which  were  hidden 
before,  then  begin  to  appear,  an  aurelia  is  formed,  which  represents  very  dis- 
tinctly all  the  parts  of  the  animal,  though  th^  are  yet  without  motion,  and,  as 
it  were,  wrapped  up  in  swaddling-clothes.  When,  at  length,  the  little  insect 
has  passed  through  all  its  changes,  and  acquired  its  proper  maturity,  it  bursts 
this  last  skin,  to  assume  the  form  it  is  to  retain  ever  after.  Yet  this  is  not  done 
by  the  efforts  of  the  little  animal  alone,  for  the  old  ones  very  assiduously  break 
open,  with  their  teeth,  the  covering  in  which  it  is  inclosed.  Without  this  assist- 
ance, the  aurelia  would  never  be  able  to  get  free,  as  Mr.  De  Geer  often  found, 
who  tried  the  experiment,  by  leaving  the  aurelia  to  themselves.  The  old  ones 
not  only  assist  them,  but  know  the  very  precise  time  for  lending  their  assistance  * 


young.  To  determine  these  points  more 
dearly,  he  put  four  of  these  insects  into  a 
glass  vessel  half  filled  with  earth,  and  pro- 
jierly  secured,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  two  frogs.  In  less  than  twelve  hours 
one  of  the  frogs  was  interred  by  two  of  the 
Ireetles : the  other  ran  about  the  whole  day, 
as  if  busuxl  in  measuring  the  dimensions  of 
tire  remaining  corpse,  which,  on  the  third 
clay,  was  also  found  buried.  He  then  intro- 
duced a dead  linnet.  A pair  of  the  beetles 
were  soon  engaged  upon  the  bird.  They 
began  their  operations  by  pushing  out  the 
earth  from  under  the  Ixxly  so  as  to  form  a 
cavity  fur  its  reception  ; and  it  was  curious  to 
see  the  efforts  which  the  beetles  made  by 
dragging  at  the  feathers  of  the  bird  from 
tieluw  to  pull  it  into  its  grave.  The  male 
leaving  driven  the  female  away,  continued 
the  work  alone  for  five  hours.  He  lifted  up 
the  bird,  changed  its  place,  turned  it,  and 
arranged  it  in  the  grave,  and  from  time  to 
time  came  out  of  the  hole,  mounted  upon  it, 
and  trcMl  it  under  foot,  and  then  retired 
below  and  pulled  it  down.  At  length,  ap- 
parently wearied  with  this  uninterrupted 
labour,  it  came  forth  and  leaned  its  head 
upon  the  earth  beside  the  bird,  without  the 
smallest  motion,  as  if  to  rest  itself,  for  a full 
hour,  when  it  again  cre|>t  under  the  earth, 
fhe  next  da^,  iu  the  morning,  the  bird  was 


an  inch  and  a half  under  ground,  and  the 
trench  remained  open  the  whole  day,  the 
corpse  seeming  as  if  laid  out  ujion  a bier,  sur- 
rounded with  a rampart  of  mould. . In  the 
evening  it  had  sunk  half  an  inch  lower,  and 
in  another  day  the  work  was  completed,  aud 
the  bird  covert.  M.  Gleditsch  continued  to 
add  other  small  dead  animals,  which  were 
all,  sooner  or  later,  buried ; and  the  result  of 
this  experiment  was,  that  in  fifty  days  four 
beetles  had  interred,  in  the  very  small  space 
of  earth  allotted  to  them,  twelve  carcasses, 
vis.,  four  frogs,  three  small  birds,  two  fishes, 
one  mole,  and  two  grasshoppers,  besides  the 
entrails  of  a fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the 
lungs  of  an  ox.  In  another  experiment,  a 
single  beetle  buried  a mule  forty  times  its 
own  bulk  and  weight  in  two  days.  It  is 
plain  that  all  this  labour  is  incurr^  for  the 
sake  of  placing  in  security  the  future  young 
of  these  industrious  insects,  along  with  a 
necessary  provision  of  focxl.  One  mole  would 
have  sufficed  a long  time  for  the  repast  of 
the  beetles  themselves,  and  they  could  have 
more  conveniently  fed  upon  it  above  ground 
thou  below.  But  if  they  had  left  thus  ex- 
posed the  carcass  in  which  their  eggs  were 
deposited,  Ixith  would  have  been  exposed  to 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  destroyed  at^'a 
mouthful  by  the  first  fox  or  kite  that  chanced 
to  espy  them. — Zoulooical  Mauaxixts. 
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for,  if  produced  too  soon,  the  young  one  dies  of  cold ; if  retarded  too  long,  it 
is  suffocated  in  its  prison. 

When  the  female  has  done  laying,  and  the  whole  brood  is  thus  produced,  her 
labours,  as  well  as  that  of  the  male,  become  unnecessary  ; and  her  wings,  which 
she  had  but  a short  time  before  so  activeiy  employed,  drop  off.  What  becomes 
of  her  when  thus  divested  of  her  ornaments  is  not  well  known,  for  she  is  seen 
in  the  cells  for  some  weeks  after.  The  males,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no 
longer  any  occupation  at  home,  make  use  of  those  wings  with  which  they  have 
been  furnished  by  nature,  and  tly  away,  never  to  return,  to  be  heard  of  more. 
It  is  probable  they  perish  with  the  cold,  or  are  devoured  by  the  birds,  which 
are  particularly  fond  of  this  petty  prey. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  working  ants  having  probably  deposed  their  queens, 
and  being  deserted  by  the  males,  that  served  but  to  clog  the  community,  pre- 
pare for  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  bury  their  retreats  as  deep  in  the  earth 
as  they  conveniently  can.  It  is  now  found  that  the  grains  of  corn,  and  other 
substances  with  which  they  furnish  their  hill,  are  only  meant  as  fences  to  keep 
off  the  rigours  of  the  weather,  not  as  provisions  to  support  them  during  its  con- 
tinuance. It  is  found  generally  to  obtain,  that  every  insect  that  lives  a year 
after  it  is  come  to  its  full  growth,  is  obliged  to  pass  four  or  live  months  without 
taking  any  nourishment,  and  will  seem  to  be  dead  all  tliat  time.  It  would  be  to 
no  purpose,  therefore,  for  ants  to  lay  up  corn  for  the  winter,  since  they  lie  that 
time  without  motion,  heaped  upon  each  other,  and  are  so  far  from  eating,  that 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  stir.  Thus,  what  authors  have  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a magazine,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a cavity,  which  serves  forsa  common 
retreat  when  the  weather  forces  them  to  return  to  their  lethargic  state.*^ 

What  has  been  said  with  exaggeration  of  the  European  ant,  is  however  true, 
if  asserted  of  those  of  the  tropical  climates.  They  build  an  ant-hill  with  great 
contrivance  and  regularity,  they  lay  up  provisions,  and,  as  they  probably  live’ 
the  whole  year,  they  submit  themselves  to  regulations  entirely  unknown  among 
the  ants  of  Europe. 

Those  of  Africa  are  of  three  kinds,  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  black;  the 
latter  are  above  an  inch  long,  and  in  every  respect  a most  formidable  insect 
Their  sting  produces  extreme  pain,  and  their  depredations  are  sometimes  ex- 
tremely destructive.  They  build  an  ant-hill  of  a very  great  size,  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  high  : it  is  made  of  viscous  clay,  and  tapers  into  a pyramidal  form. 


• Yellow  Ants. — Mr.  Knapp  describes  a 
still  more  curious  structure  of  another  species 
of  ant  common  in  this  country ; — “ One 
year,”  says  he,  “ on  the  3rd  of  March,  my 
labourer  being  employed  in  cutting  up  ant- 
hills, or  tumps,  as  we  call  them,  exposed  to 
view  multitudes  of  the  yellow  species  (^For- 
mica Jiava)  in  their  winter’s  retirement. 
They  were  collected  in  numbers  in  little  cells 
and  compart  iiients,  commun  icating  w ith  others 
by  means  of  narrow  passages.  In  many  of 
the  cells  they  had  de]>usited  their  larvae,  which 
they  were  surrounding  and  attending,  but 
not  brooding  over  or  covering.  Being  dis- 
turbed by  our  rude  operations,  they  removed 
them  from  out  sight  to  more  hidden  com- 
]>artments.  The  larvae  were  small.  Some  of 
these  ant-hills  contained  muliitudes  of  the 
young  of  ^e  wood-louse  (Oniscrrj  armadillo'), 
inhabiting,  with  i)erfect  familiarity,  the  same 
compartments  as  the  ants,  crawling  about 
with  great  activity  with  them,  and  perfectly 
domesticated  with  each  other.  They  were 
small  and  white  ; but  the  constant  vibration 
of  their  anteunse,  and  the  alacrity  of  their 


motions,  manifested  a healthy  vigour.  Tlie 
ants  were  in  a torpid  state ; but  on  being  re- 
moved into  a temperate  room,  they  assumerl 
much  of  their  summer’s  animation.  How 
these  creatures  are  supported  during  the 
winter  season  it  is  diihcidt  to  comprehend  ; 
as  in  no  one  instance  could  we  perceive  any 
store  or  provision  made  for  the  supply  of 
their  wants.  The  minute  size  of  the  larvK 
manifested  that  they  had  l>een  recently  de- 
posited ; and  consequently  that  their  parents 
had  not  remained  during  winter  in  a dormant 
state,  and  thus  free  from  the  calls  of  hunger. 
The  preceding  month  of  February,  and  part 
of  January,  htid  been  remarkably  severe  ; the 
frost  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  earth,  and 
long  held  it  frozen ; the  ants  were  in  many 
cases  not  more  than  four  inches  beneath  the 
surface,  and  must  have  been  inclosed  in  a 
mass  of  frozen  soil  for  a long  period ; yet 
they,  their  young,  and  the  onisci,  were  ]>er- 
fectly  uninjured  by  it : affording  another 
proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  cold  is  universal^  du 
structive  to  insect  life.” — Jovo.  of  a Nat. 
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'I’his  liabifation  is  constructed  with  great  artiiice ; and  the  cells  are  so  numeroua 
and  even,  that  a honey-comb  scarce  exceeds  them  in  number  and  regularity."' 

llie  inhabitants  of  this  edifice  seem  to  be  under  a very  strict  regulation.  At 
tlie  slightest  warning  they  will  sally  out  upon  whatever  disturbs  them  ; and  if 
they  have  time  to  arrest  their  enemy,  he  is  sure  to  find  no  mercy.  Sheep,  hens, 
and  even  rats  are  often  destroyed  by  these  merciless  insects,  and  their  tlesh  de- 
voured to  the  bone.  No  anatomist  in  the  world  can  strip  a skeleton  so  cleanly 
as  they  ; and  no  animal,  how  strong  soever,  when  they  have  once  seized  upon  it, 
has  power  to  resist  them. 

It  often  happens  that  these  insects  quit  their  retreat  in  a body,  and  go  in  quest 
of  adventures.f  “During  my  stay,”  says  Smith,  “at  Cape  Corse  Castle,  a 


* Structures  ok  Termites,  or  Whitb 
Ants. — When  we  look  back  upon  the  details 
which  we  have  given  of  the  industry  and  in- 
genuity of  numerous  tribes  of  insects,  both 
solitary  and  social,  we  are  induced  to  think 
it  almost  impossible  that  they  could  be  sur- 
passed. The  structures  of  wasps  and  bees, 
and  still  more  those  of  the  wood-ant  {Formica 
rufcL),  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  insects,  equal  our  largest  cities 
compared  with  the  stature  of  man.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  buildings  erected  by  the  white 
ants  of  tropical  climates,  all  that  we  have 
been  surveying  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
Their  industry  appears  greatly  to  .surpass  that 
of  our  ants  and  bees,  and  they  are  certainly 
more  skilful  in  architectural  contrivances. 
The  elevation,  also,  of  their  edifices,  is  more 
than  five  hundred  times  the  height  of  the 
builders.  W’ere  our  houses  built  according  to 
the  same  proportions,  they  would  be  twelve  or 
fifteen  times  higher  than  the  London  Monu- 
ment, and  four  or  five  times  higher  than  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  with  corresponding  di- 
mensions in  the  basements  of  the  edifices. 
These  statements  are,  perhaps,  necessary,  to 
impress  the  extraordinary  labours  of  ants  upon 
the  mind  ; for  we  are  all  more  or  less  sensible 
to  the  force  of  comparisons.  The  analogies 
between  the  works  of  insects  and  of  men  are 
not  perfect , for  insects  are  all  provided  with 
instruments,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  end 
which  they  instinctively  seek,  while  man  has 
to  form  a plan  by  progressive  thought  and 
upon  the  experience  of  others,  and  to  com- 
plete it  with  tools  which  he  also  invents. 

The  termites  do  not  stand  above  a quarter 
of  an  inch  high,  while  their  nests  are  fre- 
quenty  twelve  feet ; and  Jobson  mentions 
some  which  he  had  seen  as  high  as  twenty 
feet ; “ of  compasse,”  he  adds,  “ to  coutayne 
a dozen  men,  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  baked 
into  that  hardnesse,  that  we  used  to  hide  our- 
selves in  the  ragged  toppes  of  them  when  we 
took  up  stands  to  shoot  at  deere  or  wild 
beasts.”  Bishop  Heber  saw  a number  of 
these  high  ant-hills  in  India,  near  the  princi- 
])al  eutrance  of  the  Sooty,  or  Moorshedabad 
river.  “ Many  of  them,”  he  says,  “ were  five 
or  six  feet  high,  and  probably  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  partially 


overgrown  with  grass  and  ivy,  and  looking  at 
a distance  like  the  stumps  of  decayed  trees. 
I think  it  is  Ctesios,  among  the  Greek  writers, 
who  gives  an  account,  alluded  to  by  Lucian, 
in  his  ‘ Cock,’  of  monstrous  ants  in  India,  as 
large  as  foxes.  The  falsehood  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  stupendous  fabrics  which  they 
rear  here,  and  which  certainly  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  a much  larger  animal 
than  their  real  architect.”  Heroiiotus  has  a 
similar  fable  of  the  enormous  size  and  bril- 
liant appearance  of  the  ants  of  India. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  constructing  dwelliugs  for 
themselves  that  the  termites  of  .Africa,  and 
of  other  hot  climates,  employ  their  masouic 
skill.  Though,  like  our  ants  and  wasps,  they 
are  almost  omnivorous,  yet  wood,  particularly 
when  felled  and  dry,  seems  their  favourite 
article  of  food ; but  they  have  an  utter  aver- 
sion to  feeding  in  the  light,  and  always  eat 
their  way  with  all  expedition  into  the  interior. 
It  thence  would  seem  ueces'sary  for  them 
either  to  leave  the  bark  of  a tree,  or  the 
outer  portion  of  the  beam  or  door  of  a house, 
undevoured,  or  to  eat  in  open  day.  They  do 
neither ; but  are  at  the  trouble  of  construct- 
ing galleries  of  clay,  iii  which  they  can  con- 
ceal themselves,  and  feed  in  security.  In  all 
their  foraging  excursions,  indeed,  they  build 
covert  ways,  by  which  they  can  go  out  and 
return  to  their  encampment. — Insect  Arc. 

f Amusements  ok  Insects. — In  spe.aking 
of  what  ap|K'ar  to  be  the  sports  of  insects,  we 
cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  the  very  singular 
proceedings  of  some  species  of  ants,  which, 
at  the  intervals  of  busy  industry,  amuse 
themselves  with  something  apparently  ana- 
logous to  our  wrestling  and  racing  matches. 
Bonnet  says,  he  observed  a small  s]>ecies  of 
ants,  which  employed  themselves  in  carrying 
each  other  on  their  bucks,  the  rider  holding 
with  his  mandibles  the  neck  of  his  bearer, 
and  embracing  it  closely  with  his  legs,  the 
position  which  the  renowned  John  Gilpin 
may  have  sometimes  been  dispose^  to  assume 
in  his  famous  race  through  l^lmonton.  But 
though  the  very  palpable  mistakes  committed 
by  Bonnet  respecting  these  very  ants  may, 
perhaps,  tend  to  invalidate  his  authority  with 
respect  to  their  riding,  we  have  the  undoubted 
testimony  of  both  Gould  and  Huber  fur  their 
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body  of  these  ants  came  to  pay  ns  a visit  in  our  fortifiration.  It  was  about  day 
break  when  the  advanced  guard  of  this  famished  crew  entered  the  cliapel,  where 
some  negro  servants  wore  asleep  upon  the  floor.  "I  he  men  were  quickly  alarmed 
at  the  invasion  of  this  unexpected  army,  and  prepared,  as  well  as  they  could, 
for  a defence.  While  the  foremost  battalion  of  insects  had  already  taken  pos 
session  of  the  place,  the  rear-guard  was  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. 
The  whole  ground  seemed  alive,  and  crawling  with  unceasing  destruction.  After 
deliberating  a few  moments  upon  what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  a 
large  train  of  gunpowder  along  the  path  they  had  taken  : by  this  means  millions 
were  blown  to  pieces,  and  the  rear-guard  perceiving  the  destruction  of  their 
leaders,  thought  proper  instantly  to  return,  and  make  back  to  their  original 
habitation.” 

The  order  which  these  ants  observe  seems  very  extraordinary  ; whenever  they 
sally  forth,  fifty  or  sixty  larger  than  the  rest  are  seen  to  head  the  band,  and 
conduct  them  to  their  destined  prey-  If  they  have  a fixed  spot  where  their  prey 
continues  to  resort,  they  then  form  a vaulted  gallery,  which  is  sometimes  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  length;  and  yet  they  will  hollow  it  out  in  the  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  hours.'^ 


wrestlings.  “You  may  frequently,”  says 
Gould,  “ perceive  one  of  these  ants  (Fot-iincu 
rn/a,  Latr.)  run  to  and  fro  with  a fellow- 
labourer  in  his  forceps,  of  the  same  species 
and  colony.”  Mr.  Gould  observeil,  that,  after 
being  carried  for  some  time,  it  was  let  go  in 
a friendly  manner,  and  received  no  personal 
injury.  This  amusement  is  often  repeated, 
particularly  among  the  hill  ants,  who  are 
very  fond  of  this  sportive  exercise. 

it  was  amongst  the  same  sjiecies  that 
Huber  observed  similar  proceedings,  which 
he  has  described  with  his  usual  minuteness 
and  accuracy.  “ I approached,”  he  says, 
“ one  day,  to  the  formicary  of  wood  ants,  ex- 
|)osed  to  the  sun  and  sheltered  from  the  north. 
The  ants  were  heaped  u()on  one  another  in 
great  numbers,  and  apjieared  to  enjoy  the 
temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  nest.  None 
of  them  were  at  work,  and  the  immense  mul- 
titude of  insects  presented  the  appearance  of 
a liquid  in  the  state  of  ebullition,  upon  which 
the  eye  could  scarcely  be  fixed  without  dif- 
ficulty ; but  when  I examined  the  conduct  of 
each  ant,  1 saw  them  approach  one  another, 
moving  their  antennse  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, while  they  patted  with  a slight  move- 
ment the  cheeks  of  other  ants.  After  these 
preliminary  gestures,  which  resembled  caress- 
ing, they  were  observed  to  raise  themselves 
upright  on  their  hind  legs  by  pairs,  struggle 
together,  seire  each  other  by  a mandible,  foot, 
or  antenna,  and  then  immediately  relax  their 
hold  to  recommence  the  attack.  They  fastened 
upon  each  other’s  shoulders,  or  bellies,  em- 
braced and  overthrew  each  other,  then  raised 
themselves  by  turns,  taking  their  revenge 
without  producing  any  serious  mischief.  They 
did  not  spurt  out  their  venom  as  in  their 
combats,  nor  retain  their  opponents  with  that 
obstinacy  which  we  observe  in  their  real 
quarrels.  They  presently  abandoned  those 
which  they  bad  first  seized,  and  endeavoured 
to  catch  others.  1 have  seen  some  who  were 


80  eager  in  these  exercises,  that  they  pursued 
several  workers  in  succession,  and  stmggled 
vfith  them  a few  moments,  the  skirmish  ordy 
terminating  when  the  least  animated,  having 
overthrown  his  antagonist,  succeerled  in 
escaping  and  hiding  in  one  of  the  galleries. 
In  one  place,  two  ants  appeared  to  be  gambol- 
ing al>uut  a stalk  of  grass, — turning  alter- 
nately to  avoid  or  seize  each  other,  which 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  sport  and  pas- 
time of  young  dojrs  when  they  rise  on  their 
hind-legs,  attempting  to  bite,  overthrow,  and 
seize  each  other,  without  once  closing  their 
teeth.  To  witness  these  facts,  it  is  necessary 
to  approach  the  ant-hills  with  much  caution, 
that  the  ants  should  have  no  idea  of  our  pre- 
sence ; if  they  had,  they  would  cease  at  the 
moment  their  plays  or  their  occupations, 
would  put  themselves  in  a posture  of  defence, 
curve  up  their  tails,  and  ejaculate  their  venom.” 
— Inskct  Tramsvoruxtions. 

* Batti.e  ov  Ants.  — A paper  by  M. 
Hanhart,  in  a number  of  the  Bull.  LJniv., 
describes  a veiy  remarkable  battle  which  ho 
witnessed  between  two  species  of  ants  ; one 
the  formica  rufa,  and  the  other  a little  black 
ant,  which  he  does  nut  name  (probably  the 
fo/usca). 

M.  Hanhart  witnessed  these  insects  ap- 
proach in  armies  composed  of  their  respective 
swanns.  and  advancing  towards  each  other, 
in  the  greatest  order.  The  formica  rufa 
marched  with  one  in  front,  on  a line  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  flanked  by 
several  corps  in  square  masses,  composed  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  individuals. 

The  second  species  (little  blacks)  forming 
an  army  much  more  numerous,  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  a very  extended  line,  and 
from  one  to  three  individuals  abreast.  They 
left  a detachment  at  the  foot  of  their  hillock, 
to  defend  it  against  any  unlooked-for  attack. 
The  rest  of  tlte  army  marched  to  the  buttle, 
with  its  right  wing  supported  by  a sui:d  corps 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE  BEETLE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES, 


Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of  insects  with  four  transparent  wings;  we 
now  come  to  a tribe  with  two  transparent  wings,  with  cases  that  cover  them 
close  while  at  rest,  but  which  allow  them  their  proper  play  when  flying.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Beetle,  the  May  Bug,  and  the  Cantharis.  These  are 
all  bred  like  the  rest  of  their  order,  first  from  eggs,  then  they  become  grubs, 
then  a chrysalis,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  future  fly  are  distinctly  seen,  and 
lastly,  the  animal  leaves  its  prison,  breaking  forth  as  a winged  animal  in  full 
maturity. 

Of  the  beetle  there  are  various  kinds;  all,  however  concurring  in  one 
common  formation  of  having  cases  to  their  wings,  whicU  are  the  more  neces- 
sary to  those  insects,  as  they  often  live  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  holes 
which  they  dig  out  by  their  own  industry.  These  cases  prevent  the  various 
injuries  their  real  wings  might  sustain,  by  rubbing  or  cntsbing  against  the  sides 
of  their  abode.  These,  though  they  do  not  assist  flight,  yet  keep  the  internal 
wings  clean  and  even,  and  produce  a loud,  buzzing  noise,  when  the  animal  rises 
in  the  air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals,  of  the  beetle  kind,  we  shall  find, 
as  in  shell-fish,  that  their  bones  are  placed  externally,  and  their  muscles  within. 
'I'liese  muscles  are  formed  very  much  like  those  of  quadrupeds,  and  are  endued 


of  several  hundred  individuals,  and  the  left 
wing  supported  by  a similar  body  of  more 
than  a thousand. 

These  groups  advanced  in  the  greatest 
order,  and  without  changing  their  positions. 
The  two  lateral  corjrs  took  no  part  in  their 
principal  action : that  of  the  right  wing  made 
a halt,  and  formed  an  army  of  reserve  ; whilst 
the  corps  which  marched  in  column  on  the 
left  wing'manoeuvred,  so  as  to  turn  the  hostile 
army,  and  advanced  with  a hurried  march  to 
the  hillock  of  the  formica  rufa,  and  took  it 
by  assault. 

The  two  armies  attacked  each  other,  and 
fought  a long  time  without  breaking  their 
lines.  At  length,  disorder  appeared  in  various 
points,  and  the  combat  was  maintained  in 
detached  groups ; and  after  a bloody  battle, 
which  continued  from  three  to  four  hours,  the 
formica  rufa  were  put  to  flight,  and  forced 
to  abandon  their  two  hillocks,  and  go  ofi’  to 
establish  themselves  at  some  other  point  with 
the  remains  of  their  army. 

The  most  interesting  fact  of  this  exhibi- 
tion, says  M.  Hanhart,  was  to  see  these  insects 
reciprocally  making  prisoners,  and  transport- 
ing their  own  wounded  to  their  hillocks. 

It  has  been  already  known,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Huber,  that  when  an  ant- 
hillock  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  vanquished 
are  reduced  to  slavery,  and  employed  in  the 
interior  labours  of  their  habitation. — Mscua- 
Nic's  Maqazink. 


Dbath -Watches.  — All  the  species  (A 
termites  are  not  social ; but  the  solitary  ones 
do  not,  like  their  congeners,  distinguish  them- 
selves in  architected.  In  other  respects, 
their  habits  arc  more  similar ; fur  they  destroy 
almost  every  substance,  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  most  common  of  the  solitaiy  species 
must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers  by  the 
name  of  wood-louse  {Termet  ‘puhatorium, 
Linn.;  Atropus  lignarius.  Leach^  — one  of 
the  insects  which  produces  the  ticking,  su- 
perstitiously  termed  the  death-watch.  It  is 
not  BO  large  as  the  common  louse,  but  whiter, 
and  more  slender,  having  a red  mouth  and 
yellow  eyes.  It  lives  in  old  books,  the  paper 
on  walls,  collections  of  insects  and  dried 
plants,  and  is  extremely  agile  in  its  move- 
ments, darting,  by  jerks,  into  dark  ccxmers, 
for  the  puryiose  of  concealment.  It  does  nut 
like  to  run  straight  forward,  without  resting 
every  half-second,  as  if  to  listen  or  look  about 
for  its  pursuer,  and  at  such  resting  times  it  is 
easily  taken.  The  ticking  noise  is  made  by 
the  insect  beating  against  the  wood  with  its 
head ; and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  fem^e,  and  to  be  connected 
with  the  laying  of  her  eggs.  M.  Latreille, 
however,  thinks  that  the  wood-louse  is  only 
the  grub  of  the  Psocus  ubdominalis,  in 
which  case  it  could  nut  lay  eg^gs ; but  this 
opinion  is  somewhat  questionable.  Another 
death-watch  is  a small  beetle  (A/tobium 
tesseiatum). — Insect  Ahcuitectl'kk. 
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with  such  surprising  strength,  (hat,  bulk  lor  bulk,  the}'  are  a thonsnnri  times 
stronger  than  those  of  a 
man.  'Ehe  strength  of 
these  muscles  is  of  use  in 
^'gghig  the  animal’s  sub- 
terraneous abode)  where 
it  is  most  usually  hatched, 
and  to  which  it  most  fre- 
quently returns,  even  after 
it  becomes  a winged  in- 
sect, capable  of  flying. 

Beside  the  difference 
which  results  from  the 
shape  and  colour  of 
these  animals,  the  size 
also  makes  a consider-* 
able  one ; some  beetles 
being  not  Iwger  than  the  BeeUe.*) 

liead  of  a pin,  while  others,  such  as  the  elephant-beetle,  are  as  big  as  one’s  fist. 
Hut  the  greatest  difference  among  them  is,  that  some  are  produced  in  a montli, 
and  in  a single  season  go  through  all  the  stages  of  their  existence,  while  others 
take  near  foiir  years  to  their  production,  and  live  as  winged  insects  a year  more, 
1 o give  the  history  of  all  these  animals,  that  are  bred  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way,  would  be  insipid  and  endless ; it  will  sufiice  to  select  one  or  two  from  the 
number,  the  origin  of  which  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  rest.  I will,  there- 
fore, offer  the  history  of  the  may-bug  to  the  reader’s  attention,  premising  tliat 
most  other  beetles,  though  not  so  long  lived,  are  bred  in  the  same  manner. 

I he  may-bug,  or  dorr-beetle,  as  some  call  it,  has,  like  all  the  rest,  a pair  ot 
cases  to  Its  wings,  which  are  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  sprinkled  with  a whitish 
dust,  which  easily  comes  off.  In  some  years  their  necks  are  seen  covered  with 

a black  ; these,  however,  are  distinct  sorts,  and 
their  difference'  is  by  no  means  accidental.  I'he  fore-legs  are  very  short,  and 
the  better  calculated  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  where  this  insect  makes  its 
known  for  its  evening  buzz  to  children,  but  still  more  formid- 
ably introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  husbandmen  and  gardeners ; for  in  some 
seasons,  it  has  been  found  to  swarm  in  such  numbers,  as  to  eat  up  every  vege- 
table production. 

1 he  two  sexes  in  the  may-bug  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  by 
the  superior  length  of  the  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in  the  male.  They  begin 
to  copulate  in  summer,  and  at  that  season  they  are  seen  joined  together  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  female  being  impregnated,  quickly  falls  to  boring  a 
hole  into  the  ground,  where  to  deposit  her  burthen.  This  is  generally  about 
half  a foot  deep,  and  in  it  she  places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  great  regularity,  one  by  the  other.  They  are  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and 
no  way  wrapped  im  in  a common  covering,  as  some  have  imagined.  When  the 
female  is  lightened  of  her  burthen,  she  again  ascends  from  her  hole,  to  live  ns 
before,  upon  leaves  and  vegetables,  to  buzz  in  the  summer  evening,  and  to  lie 
hid  among  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  heat  of  the  day.f 

"■  Kanoakoo  Beetle  (Scarabanis  macro-  logons  to  this  important  organ,  in  its  skaa- 
pus),  which  is  supposed  to  be  a native  of  tion,  and  in  its  sending  forth  nerves  to  the- 
Potosi,  in  South  America.  Its  resemblance  principal  organs  of  the  senses.  From  this,, 
to  the  Kangaroo,  in  the  disproportionate  which  consists  of  two  lobes,  proceeds  the 
length  of  the  hind  legs,  explains  its  name ; spinal  marrow— a cord  which  is  sometimes, 
and  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  insect  is  single,  but  usually  double,  uniting  at  inteiw 
shown  in  the  sketch,  which  is  about  two-  vals,  expanding  into  several  knots  or  ganglins, 
thirds  of  the  natural  size. — Ln.  each  of  which  maybe  considered  in  some  de- 

+ Groans  ov  Sensation  in  Insects. — gree  as  a centre  of  vitality,  or  little  brain. 

The  existence  of  a brain  in  insects  has  been  The  nerves  of  insects,  us  of  other  ani- 
denied,  but  they  have  certainly  a part  ana-  mals,  are  white  filaments  running  from  the 
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In  about  three  months  after  these  egga  have  been  thus  deposited  in  the  earth, 
the  contained  insect  begins  to  break  its  shell,  and  a small  grub  or  maggot  crawls 
forth,  and  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  whatever  vegetable  it  happens  to  be  nearest. 
All  substances  of  this  kind  seem  equally  grateful,  yet  it  is  probable  the  mother 
insect  has  a choice  among  what  kind  of  vegetables  she  shall  deposit  her  young. 
In  this  manner  these  voracious  creatures  continue  in  the  worm  state  for  more 
than  three  years,  devouring  the  roots  of  every  plant  they  approach,  and  making 
their  way  under  ground,  in  quest  of  food,  with  great  despatch  and  facility.  At 
length  they  grow  to  above  the  size  of  a walnut,  being  a great,  thick,  white  mag- 
got with  a red  head,  which  is  seen  most  frequently  in  new  turned  earth,  and 
which  is  so  es^erly  sought  after  by  birds  of  every  species.  When  largest,  they 
are  found  an  inch  and  a half  long,  of  a whitish  yellow  colour,  with  a body  con- 
sisting of  twelve  segments  or  Joints,  on  each  side  of  which  there  are  nine  breath- 
ing holes,  and  three  red  feet.  The  head  is  large,  in  proportion  to  the  body,  of 
a reddish  colour,  with  a pincer  before,  and  a semi-circular  lip,  with  which  it  cuts 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  sucks  out  their  moisture.  As  this  insect  lives  entirely 
under  ground,  it  has  no  occ^asion  for  eyes,  and  accordingly  it  is  found  to  have 
none  ; but  is  furnished  with  two  feelers,  which,  like  the  crutch  of  a blind  man, 
serve  to  direct  its  motions.  Such  is  the  form  of  this  animal,  that  lives  for  years 
in  the  worm  state  under  ground,  still  voracious,  and  every  year  changing  its  skin. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  that  this  extraordinary  insect  prepares 
to  emerge  from  its  subterraneous  abode,  and  even  this  is  not  effected  but  by  a 
tedious  preparation.  About  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  grub  begins  to  per- 
ceive the  approach  of  its  transformation,  it  then  buries  itself  deeper  and  deeper 
in  the  earth,  sometimes  six  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  there  forms  itself  a ca- 
pacious apartment,  the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very  smooth  and  shining,  by 
the  excretions  of  its  body.  Its  abode  being  thus  formed,  it  begins  soon  after  to 
shorten  itself,  to  swell,  and  to  burst  its  last  skin,  in  order  to  assume  the  form  of 
a chrysalis.  This,  in  the  beginning,  appears  of  a yellowish  colour,  which 
heightens  by  degrees,  till  at  last  it  is  seen  nearly  red.  Its  exterior  form  plainly 
discovers  all  the  vestiges  of  the  future  winged  insect,  all  the  fore-parts  being  dis- 
tinctly seen  : while  behind,  the  animal  seems  as  if  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes. 

The  young  may-bug  continues  in  this  state  for  about  three  months  longer, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  January  that  the  aurelia  divests  itself  of  all  its 
impediments  and  becomes  a winged  insect,  completely  formed.  Yet  still  the 
animal  is  far  from  attaining  its  natural  strength,  health,  and  appetite.  It  under- 
goes a kind  of  infant  imbecility,  and,  unlike  most  other  insects,  that  the  instant 
they  become  flies  are  arrived  at  their  state  of  full  perfection,  the  may-bug  con- 
tinues feeble  and  sickly.  Its  colour  is  much  brighter  tlian  in  the  perfect  animal,  all 
parts  are  soft,  and  its  voracious  nature  seems  for  awhile  to  have  entirely  tbrsaken 
it.  As  the  animal  is  very  often  found  in  this  state,  it  is  supposed,  by  those  unac- 


brain  and  spinal  marrow,  to  every  part  of  the 
body. 

In  the  nervous  system  of  insects  there  is, 
however,  great  variety,  and  a gradual  change 
takes  place  in  it,  when  insects  undergo  their 
metamorphoses ; doubtless  that  it  may  be 
adapted  to  the  altered  functions  of  the  animal, 
in  its  new  stage  of  existence. 

In  animals  with  warm  blood,  sensation 
travels  by  means  of  the  nerves  and  spinal 
marrow  to  the  brain,  where  also  all  its  per- 
ceptions terminate ; and  if  the  communica- 
tion be  cut  off  at  the  neck,  the  whole  trunk 
becomes  paralytic.  But  if  the  heads  of  in- 
sects be  cut  off,  the  remainder  of  the  body 
will  continue  to  give  proofs  of  life  and  sensa- 
tion longer  than  the  head : both  portions  will 
live  ; but  the  largest  will  survive  the  longest, 
and  will  move,  walk,  aiul  occasionally  fly,  at 


first  almost  as  actively  without  the  head  as 
when  united  to  it.  If  one  insect  be  cut  in 
two,  the  halves  will  live  and  appear  vigorous, 
even  fur  a fortnight  afterwards  : and  what  is 
mure  remarkable,  the  tail  part  always  survives 
the  head  two  or  three  days.  Thus  the  spinal 
marrow,  as  well  as  the  brain  of  the  insects, 
is  concerned  in  sensation. 

In  their  movements  we  observe  tbe  union 
of  instinct  and  the  senses.  When  a bee  flies 
to  a field,  or  a garden,  its  senses  direct  it  to 
the  flowers,  and  enable  it  to  discover  the 
treasures  of  which  it  is  in  search ; and  then 
its  instinct  teaches  it  to  imbibe  the  nectai^ 
and  load  its  hind  legs  with  pollen  : and  on 
its  return,  they  are  still  in  operation.  The 
organs  of  sense  are  manifest  on  dissection, 
but  what  is  the  power  which  directs  their 
employment  ? 
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qiiainted  with  its  real  iiiatory,  that  the  old  ones,  of  the  former  season,  have  biirieii' 
themselves  lor  the  winter,  in  order  to  revisit  the  sun  the  ensuiii)^  summer.  But 
the  tact  13,  the  old  one  never  survives  the  season,  but  dies,  like  all  the  other 
winged  tnbe  of  insects,  from  the  severity  of  cold  in  winter. 

About  (lie  latter  end  ot  May,  these  insects,  after  having  lived  for  four  years 
under  ground,  burst 
trom  the  earth,  when 
the  first  mild  even- 
ing invites  them 
abroad.  'They  are 
at  that  time  seen  ris- 
ing from  their  long 
imprisonment,  from 
living  only  upon 
roots,  and  imbibing 
only  the  moisture  of 
the  earth,  to  visit  the 
mildness  of  the  sum- 
mer air,  to  choose 
the  sweetest  vege- 
tables for  their  ban- 
quet, and  to  drink 
the  dew  of  the  even- 
ing. Wherever  an 
attentive  observer 
then  walks  abroad, 
he  will  see  them  bursting  up  before  him  in  his  pathway,  like  ghosts  on  a theatre 
He  will  see  every  part  of  the  earth,  that  had  its  surface  beaten  into  hardness^ 
perforated  by  their  egression.  When  the  season  is  favourable  for  them,  they 
arc  seen  by  myriads  buzzing  along,  hitting  against  every  object  that  intercepts 
their  (light.  1 he  mid-day  sun,  however,  seems  too  powerful  for  their  constrtu- 
tions  \ they  then  lurk  under  the  ie&ves  and  branches  of  some  shady  tree,  but 
the  willow  seems  particularly  their  most  favourite  food;  there  they  lurk  in  clus- 
ters, and  seldom  quit  the  tree  till  they  have  devoured  all  its  verdure.  In  those 
seasons  which  are  favourable  to  their  propagation,  they  are  seen  in  an  evening 
as  thick  as  flakes  of  snow,  and  hitting  against  every  object  with  a sort  of  capri- 
cious blindness.  Their  duration,  however,  is  but  short,  as  they  never  survive 
the  season.  They  begin  to  join  shortly  after  they  have  been  let  loose  from  their 
prison  ; and  when  the  female  is  impregnated,  she  cautiously  bores  a hole  in  the 
ground,  with  an  instrument  fitted  for  that  purpose,  which  she  is  furnished  with 
at  the  tail,  and  there  deposits  her  eggs,  generally  to  the  number  of  three  score. 
If  the  season  and  the  soil  be  adapted  to  their  propagation,  these  soon  multiply 
as  already  described,  and  go  through  the  noxious  stages  of  their  contemptible 
existence.  This  insect,  however,  in  its  worm  state,  though  prejudicial  to  man, 
makes  one  of  the  chief  repasts  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  is  generally  the  first 
nourishment  with  which  they  supply  their  young.  Rooks  and  hogs  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  these  worms,  and  devour  them  in  great  numbers.  ITio  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  some  time  since,  went  into  the  practice  of  destroying 
their  rookeries,  but  in  proportion  as  they  destroyed  one  plague,  they  were  pes- 
tered with  a greater,  and  these  insects  multiplied  in  such  an  amazing  abundance, 
as  to  destroy  not  only  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  but  even  the  roots  of  vegetables’ 


• Spectrk  Leaf  {Marmollyce  Phillodes.'j 
— This  is  a Javanese  species  of  culeoptera 
(first  order,  with  four  wings),  belonging  to, 
but  totally  unlike  every  known  form  comprised 
in,  the  Linnsean  genus  carabus ; and  re- 
markable for  its  flatness,  and  the  great  dela- 
t.ation  and  posterior  production  of  the  sides  of 
the  elytra,  or  wing  cases.  The  insect,  indeed, 


at  first  sight,  looks  more  like  a jiiece  of  rolled 
gingerbread  (Italian  jumbles),  such  as  we 
now  see  in  the  London  biscuit-bakers’  win- 
dows, than  an  animal.  Upwards  of  thirty 
specimens  of  this  extraordinary  insect  have 
recently  been  brought  from  Java  to  K«glaud. 
— Eu. 
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no^  yet  shot  forth.  One  farm  in  particular  was  so  injured  by  thena  in  the  year 
1751,  that  the  occupier  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent ; and  the  landlord  was  not 
only  content  to  lose  his  income  for  that  year,  but  also  gave  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland  they  suffered  so  much  by  these 
insects,  that  they  came  to  a resolution  of  setting  fire  to  a wood  of  some  miles  in 
extent,  to  prevent  their  mischievous  propagation. 

Of  all  the  beetle  kind  this  is  the  most  numerous,  and  therefore  deserves  the 
chief  attention  of  history.  The  numerous  varieties  of  other  kinds  might  r*  pay 
the  curiosity  of  the  diligent  observer,  but  we  must  be  content  in  general  to  ol> 
serve,  that  in  the  great  outlines  of  the  history,  they  resemble  those  of  which  we 
have  just  been  giving  a description;  like  them,  all  other  beetles  are  bred  from 
the  egg,  which  is  deposited  in  the  ground,  or  sometimes,  though  seldom,  in  the 
barks  of  trees,  they  change  into  a worm ; they  subsist  in  that  state  by  living 
upon  the  roots  of  vegetables,  or  the  succulent  parts  of  the  bark  round  them. 
'1  ney  generally  live  a year  at  least  before  they  change  into  an  uurelia ; in  that 
state  they  are  not  entirely  motionless,  nor  entirely  swaddled  up  without  form. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  endless  to  give  a description  of  all,  and  yet  it  would 
be  an  unpardonable  omission  not  to  mention  the  particularities  of  some  beetles, 
which  are  singular  rather  from  their  size,  their  manners,  or  their  formation.''' 
That  beetle  which  the  Americans  call  the  tumble-dung,  particularly  demands 


* Intestinal  Insects  : Curious  Fact. 
—That  insects  are,  in  some  rare  cases,  intro- 
duced into  the  human  stomach,  has  been 
more  than  once  proved ; though  the  greater 
number  of  the  accounts  of  such  facts  in 
medical  books  are  too  inaccurate  to  be  trusted. 
But  one  extraordinary  case  has  been  com- 
pletely authenticated,  both  by  medical  men 
and  competent  naturalists ; and  is  published 
in  the  Dublin  Transewtions,  by  Dr.  Pickells, 
of  Cork.  Mary  Riordan,  aged  28,  had  been 
much  affected  by  the  death  of  her  mother, 
and  at  one  of  her  many  visits  to  the  grave 
seems  to  have  partially  lost  her  senses,  hav- 
ing been  found  lying  there  on  the  morning  of 
a winter’s  day,  and  having  been  exposed  to 
heavy  rain  during  the  night.  When  she 
was  about  fifteen,  two  popular  Catholic  priests 
had  died,  and  she  was  told  by  some  old  wo- 
men that  if  she  would  drink  daily,  for  a cer- 
tain time,  a quantity  of  water,  mixed  with 
flay  taken  from  therr  graves,  she  would  be 
fur  ever  secure  from  disease  and  sin.  Follow- 
ing this  absunl  and  disgusting  prescription, 
she  took  from  time  to  time  large  quantities 
of  the  draught ; some  time  afterwards,  being 
affected  with  a buruing  pain  in  the  stomach 
(cardialgia),  she  began  to  eat  large  pieces  of 
chalk,  which  she  sometimes  also  mixed  with 
water  and  drank. 

Now,  whether  in  any  or  in  all  of  these 
draughts  she  swallowed  the  eggs  of  insects, 
cannot  be  afiirmed ; but  for  several  years  she 
continued  to  throw  up  incredible  numbers  of 
grubs  and  maggots,  chiefly  of  the  churchyard 
beetle  {bUtpx  ritortisaga,  Fabr.).  “Of  the 
larvae  of  the  beetle,”  says  Dr.  Pickells,  “ I am 
sure  I considerably  under-rate,  when  I say 
that  not  less  than  700  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  stomach  at  difierent  times  since  the 
commencement  of  my  attendance.  A great 
proportion  were  destroyed  by  herself  to  avoid 


publicity;  many,  too,  escaped  immediately 
by  running  into  holes  in  the  floor.  Upwards 
of  ninety  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Thomson’s 
examination  ; nearly  all  of  which,  including 
two  of  the  specimens  of  the  meal-worm  [tene- 
hrio  moUtor),  I saw  myself,  thrown  up  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  average  size  was  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  four  lines  and 
a halt  in  girth.  The  larvsa  of  the  dipterous 
insect,  though  voided  only  about  seven  or 
eight  times,  according  to  her  account,  came 
up  almost  literally  in  myriads.  They  were 
alive  and  moving.”  Altogether,  Dr.  Pickells 
saw  nearly  2,000  gmbs  of  the  beetle,  and 
there  were  many  which  he  did  not  see.  Mr. 
Clear,  an  intelligent  entomologist  of  Cork, 
kept  some  of  them  alive  for  more  than  twelve 
months.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  cannot  understand 
whence  the  continued  supply  of  the  grubs 
was  provided,  seeing  that  larvee  do  not  propa- 
gate, and  that  only  one  pupa  and  one  perfect 
insect  were  voided ; but  the  simple  fact  that 
must  beetles  live  several  years  in  the  state  of 
larv®  sufficiently  accounts  for  this.  Their 
existing  and  thriving  in  the  stomach,  too, 
will  appear  less  wonderful  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  kill  this  insect; 
for  Mr.  Hen^  Baker  repeatedly  plunged  one 
into  spirits  of  wine,  so  fatal  to  most  insects, 
but  it  revived,  even  after  being  immersed  a 
whole  night,  and  afterwards  lived  three  years. 

That  there  was  no  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  woman,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  always  anxious  to  conceal  the  circum- 
stance ; and  that  it  was  only  by  accident  that 
the  medical  gentlemen,  Drs.  Pickells,  Her- 
rick, and  Thomson,  discovered  it.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  appear  that,  though  poor,  she  ever 
took  advantage  of  it  to  extort  money.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  by  means  of  turpen- 
tine, in  large  doses,  she  was  at  length  cured. 
— Insect  Thansformatiuns. 
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oiir  Ritention  ; it  is  all  over  of  n dusky  black,  rounder  Ilian  those  animals  are 
jenerally  found  to  be,  and  so  strong,  though  not  much  larger  than  the  common 
iilack  beetle,  that  if  one  of  them  be  put  under  a brass  candlestick,  it  will  cause 
it  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  were  by  an  invisible  hand,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  sight;  but  this  strength  is  given 
it  for  much  more  useful  purposes  than  those  of  exciting  human  curiosity,  tor 
there  is  no  creature  more  laborious,  either  in  seeking  subsistence,  or  in  provid- 
ing a proper  retreat  for  its  young.  They  are  endowed  with  sagacity  to  discover 
subsistence  by  their  excellent  smelling,  which  directs  them  in  flights  to  excre- 
ments just  fallen  from  man  or  beast,  on  which  they  instantly  drop,  and  fall  una- 
nimously to  work  in  forming  round  balls  or  pellets  thereof,  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  lay  an  egg.  These  pellets,  in  September,  they  convey  three  feet 
deep  in  the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of  spring,  vyhen  the  eggs  are 
hatched;  the  nests  bnrst,  and  the  insects  And  their  way  out  of  the  earth.  They 
assist  each  other  with  indefatigable  indust^  in  rolling  these  globular  pellets  In 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  buried.  This  they  are  to  perform  with  the  tail 
foremost,  by  raising  up  their  hinder  part,  and  shoving  along  the  ball  with  their 
hind-feet.^  They  are  always  accompanied,  with  other  beetles  of  a larger  size, 
and  of  a more  elegant  structure  and  colour.  The  breast  of  this  is  covered  with 
a shield  of  a crimson  colour,  and  shining  like  metal ; the  head  is  of  the  like 
colour,  mixed 
with  green,  ' 
and  on  the 
crown  of  the 
head  stands  a 
shining  black 
horn,  bended 
backwards. 

These  are  call- 
ed the  kings 
of  the  beetles, 
but  for  what 
reason  is  un- 
certain, since 
they  partake 
of  the  same 
dirty  drudg- 
ery with  the 
rest. 

The  Ele- 
phant Beetle 
is  the  largest 

of  this  kind  hi-  (The  stag  Beetle.^) 

therto  known, 

and  is  found  in  S m h .America,  particularly  Guinea  and  Surinam,  as  well  as 


* Tumbi.b  Duno  Bketlb. — We  are  further 
informed,  that  they  find  out  their  subsistence 
by  the  excellency  of  their  noses,  which  direct 
them  in  their  flight  to  newly-fallen  dung,  on 
which  they  immediately  go  to  work,  temper- 
ing it  with  a proper  mixture  of  earth.  So  in- 
tent aru  they  always  upon  their  employment, 
that,  though  handled  or  otherwise  interrupted, 
they  are  not  to  be  deterred,  but  immediately 
on  being  freed,  persist  in  their  work  without 
any  apprehension  of  danger.  They  are  said 
to  be  so  exceedingly  strong  and  active  as  to 
move  about,  with  the  greatest  ease,  things 
that  are  manv  times  their  own  weight.  Dr. 


Brichell  was  supping  one  evening  in  a 
planter’s  house  of  North  Carolina,  when  two 
of  them  were  conveyed,  without  his  know- 
ledge, under  the  candlestick.  A few  blows 
were  struck  on  the  table,  and,  to  his  great 
surprise,  the  candlesticks  began  to  move 
about,  apparently  without  any  agency ; and 
his  surprise  was  not  much  lessened  when,  on 
taking  one  of  them  up,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  only  a chafer  that  moved.  — Insbct 
Akchitkctuhe. 

t Staq  \it.%r\.y.{ChiaiogHathus  Grnntii). 
— It  is  figured  an<l  described  at  some  leneth 
in  the  CamMdge  Philosophical  Iransaclions 
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about  llie  river  Oroonnko.  It  is  ol’  a black  colour,  mid  the  whole  body  is 
covereil  with  a very  hard  sliell,  liiil  as  thick  and  as  stroii,'  as  that  ol  a small 
crab.  Its  length,  iroin  the  hinder  part  to  the  eyes,  is  almost  lour  inches,  and 
from  tlie  same  part  to  tlie  end  of  the  proboscis,  or  trunk,  four  inches  and  three 
quarters.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  body  is  two  inches  and  a quarter,  and 
the  breadth  of  each  elytron,  or  case  for  the  wings,  is  an  inch  and  three  tenths. 
'Phe  antennae,  or  feelers,  are  quite  horny  ; for  which  reason  the  proboscis  or 
trunk  is  movable  at  its  insertion  into  the  head,  and  seems  to  supply  the  place  of 
feelers.  'I'he  horns  are  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  terminate  in  points. 
Tlie  proboscis  is  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  and  turns  upwards,  making  a 
crooked  line,  terminating  in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near  a quarter  ol  an 
inch  long;  but  they  are  not  perforated  at  the  end  like  the  proboscis  ol  other  in- 


fer 1831,  by  J.  F.  Stephens,  F.L.S.  The  an- 
nexed outline  is  two-thirds  of  the  natural 
size,  omitting  a portion  of  two  of  the  limbs 
rather  than  lessening  the  effect  of  the  object 
by  further  leducing  the  size  of  the  figure. 
I'his  genus,  as  interesting  from  its  structure, 
as  it  IS  remarkable  for  its  splendour  and 
colouring,  belongs  to  the  family  of  stag- 
beetles,  lucanidae.  The  specimen  here  figured 
was  given  to  Dr.  Grant  by  a native  of  South 
America,  who  informed  him  that  he  found  it 
on  a resinous  shrubby  plant,  in  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  which  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  at  Valparaiso  by  a very  narrow  channel. 
Mr.  Stephens  observes: — “ The  golden  bronze 
upon  the  elytra,  the  burnished  golden  green 
of  the  raised  centre  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
varying  colours  of  its  sides  and  of  the  lateral 
spines,  together  form  an  assemblage  of  tints 
exceeding  in  intensity  every  thjng  which  I 
h.ive  hitherto  met  with  in  entomology.  In 
the  structure  of  many  of  its  organs,  equally 
striking  peculiarities  present  themselves.  Tlie 
spines  which  arm  the  hinder  margins  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  whorl  of  hairs  at  the  tiji  of 
the  long  basal  joint  of  the  antennse,  are  cha- 
racters which  we  look  for  in  vain  amongst 
the  known  genera  of  lucanidae,’!  or  stag- 
beetles.  Again,  the  shield-like  part  of  tlie 
head,  the  distinct  existence  of  four  eyes;  the 
great  strength  of  the  fore  legs,  the  extraor- 
dinarily long  antennae,  and  the  whorl  of  liairs 
which  ornament  their  tijis,  (for  Mr.  Stephens 
cannot  imagine  of  what  seivice  they  can  be 
to  the  animal,)  are  all  characters  of  a very 
interesting  kind.  “ But  it  is  in  the  structure 
of  the  mouth  that  the  entomologist  will  de- 
rive the  greatest  interest.  The  upper  jaws, 
or  mandibles,  (which,  in  our  common  powor- 
lul  stag-beetle,  are  scarcely  longer  than  the 
bead  aud  thorax,)  here  acquire  the  length  of 
t be  whole  body ; but,  although  they  are  very 
strong,  and  evidently  capable  of  biting  very 
sliarply  at  their  base,  towards  the  middle  they 
uecome  flaticned,  and  at  the  tip  they  are  de- 
fiexed  aud  incurved,  crossing  over  each  other, 
so  that  this  portion  of  the  jaws  can  scarcely 
be  of  much  service  to  the  insect,  when  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  use  of  mandibles. 
Their  very  tips  are  also  bent  backwards  and 


here  again  we  are  at  a loss  to  imagine  for 
what  purpose  this  last  peculiarity  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  animal,  since  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  (as  a celebrated  French  en- 
tomologist has  done  respecting  the  hooks  of 
the  antennee  of  certain  other  beetles,)  that 
they  are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  this  in- 
sect to  suspend  i^elf  from  the  twigs  of  trees 
when  asleep.  On  examining  the  jaws  ol  the 
stag-beetle,  we  externally  perceive  a tubercle 
as  its  base,  which,  in  this  new  insect  is 
greatly  develojied  into  an  additional  pair  of 
lower  horns  similarly  crossing  each  other, 
and  furnished  along  their  edge  with  short 
spine.s. 

“ The  upper  lip  is  very  distinct,  being 
composed  of  a pocket-shaped  leathery  plate, 
with  jtrong  rib  down  the  centre.  The  ter- 
minal portion  o'"  '-he  lower  jaws  is  very  long, 
delicate,  and  fringed  with  very  sleniler  hairs. 
The  fowl  of  the  stag-beetles  consists  of  the 
flowing  sap  of  decaying  trees,  which  is  lapjied 
up  in  the  typical  genera  by  the  terminal 
plates  of  these  lower  jaws,  and  of  the  lower 
lip ; but  in  this  insect  a difficulty  appears  to 
exist,  from  the  very  arched  form  of  the  upjier 
jaws ; since  it  is  impossible  for  it,  when 
standing  upon  the  trunk  of  a tree,  to  apply 
these  fine  terminal  plates  to  the  tree,  so  as  to 
collect  the  sap,  without  opening  the  jaws  very 
wide.  A similar  difficulty  exists  in  a mam- 
iiialious  animal,  the  giraffe;  the  singularly 
awkward  position  of  which,  when  feeding 
from  the  ground,  is  well  known.  The  case 
is  not,  however,  exactly  parallel,  since  the 
situation  of  the  natural  food  of  the  giraffe 
does  not  require  such  an  extraordinary  exer- 
tion ; whereas,  in  this  insect  there  ajipears  no 
other  manner  of  avoiding  the  difficulty,  from 
the  natural  situation  of  its  food.” 

These  are,  probably,  the  most  interesting 
of  !Mr.  Stephens’s  details  of  the  stnicture  of 
this  curious  creature  : though  the  remainder 
of  the  paper  will  be  acceptable,  to  the  pro- 
fessed naturalist,  it  can  scarcely  be  appre- 
ciable by  the  reader  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
technicalities.  The  s{>eciineii  here  figured  is 
a male ; “ the  female,  when  discovered,  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  possess  short  jaws,  end 
thu  club  of  the  antenuse”  is  shorter. 
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serfs.  About  four-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  head,  or  that  side  next  the  body. 
is  a prominence,  or  small  horn,  which,  if  the  rest  of  the  trunk  were  away,  would 
pause  this  part  to  resemble  the  horn  of  a rhinoceros.  There  is,  indeed,  a beetle 
so  called ; but  then  the  horns  or  trunk  has  no  fork  at  the  end,  though  the  lower 
horn  resembles  this.  The  feet  are  all  forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lobsters’ 
claws.* 


* VVatkr  Brkti.ks. — From  this  numerous 
class  we  select  the  British  hydrophilus,  or 
water  devil,  of  which  the  accompanying  cuts 
give  the  natural  size,  and  magnified.  Its 
pupidar  name  bespeaks  its  savage  propensi- 
ties; and  in  examining  its  peadiar  structure 
and  habits,  the  faculty  which  most  strikingly 
attracts  our  attention,  is  its  ferocious  disposU 
tion,  and  the  fitness  of  its  organs  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  ravenous  appetite.  It  may  safely 
be  asseited,  that  no  known  species  of  larva  is 
]>rovided  with  weuiions  of  destruction  so 
powerful,  so  nnmeious,  and  well  adapted  to 
their  end,  as  those  which  this  creature  pos- 
sesses. It  measures,  when  at  maturity,  an 
inch  and  a half  in  length,  while  the  superior 
strength  and  courage  manifested  in  its  at- 
tacks on  small  fish,  and  other  animals  larger 
than  itself,  is  truly  surprising.  Indeed,  its 
natuml  history  and  economy,  Irom  the  perspi- 
cuous pen  of  Mr.  Pritchanl,  will  be  read  with 
extreme  interest. 

.A.liout  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  during 
the  month  of  May,  small  nests  of  these  in- 
sects are  ollen  found  floating  among  the 
weeds  and  water-plants,  in  stagnant  jHiols. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  bails,  of  a dusky 
white  colour,  and  a silky  texture,  and  have 
each  a small  stem  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
nest,  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
roots  or  stalks  of  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  In  this  situation  it  remains  during 
the  winter,  and  is  thus  effectually  jueserved 
from  the  effects  of  intense  cold.  Early  in  the 
sjjring,  the  stem  or  cable  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is  detached  from  the  weeds,  by  the 
winds  which  at  that  time  prevail,  and  the 
nest  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  wafer,  and 
there  floating,  imbibes  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun.  These  nests  may  be  taken  and 
placed  in  a basin  of  water,  and,  as  the  season 
advances,  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
On  the  larvse  leaving  the  nest,  which  they 
accomplish  by  gnawing  a hole  in  the  side, 
the  infant  larva  immediately  descends  to  the 
hottom  of  the  vessel,  with  its  jaws  extended 
in  search  of  prey,  and  eagerly  devours  all  the 
small  aquatic  insects  that  are  within  its 
reach : if,  however,  there  is  a scarcity  of  food 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  nest, 
the  larva  of  the  same  brood  may  be  seen  to 
devour  each  other. 

In  its  infant  state,  this  larva  is  veiy  trans- 
parent ; hence  its  internal  structure  may  be 
cieariy  distinguished.  The  circulation  along 
lire  principal  arteiy  on  each  side  of  the  body 
can  be  distinctly  observed. 


Tire  manner  in  which  this  larva  treats  its 
prey,  evinces  an  extraordinary  degree  of  in- 
stinct. Many  of  the  creatures  on  which  it 
feeds,  are  crustaceous  about  the  head  and 
back ; hence  their  most  vulnerable  part  is  the 
belly.  This  part,  therefore,  the  larva  attacks, 
and  to  accomplish  its  aim,  swims  undenreath 
the  intended  victim,  and  bending  back  its 
head,  which  is  even  with  the  surface  of  its 
back,  is  enabled  to  reach  its  prey  by  means 
of  its  jointed  antenna;,  1 , (in  the  cut)  which 
represents  a magnified  view  of  the  larva  taken 
while  young.  Its  next  oiieration  is  to  pierce 
it  with  the  mandibles,  2.  Having  thus  se- 
cured its  object,  it  immediately  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  holding  its  prey 
above  the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  it  stnig- 
gling,  shakes  it  as  a dug  would  a rat.  The 
prey,  however,  of  this  larva,  is  often  larger 
than  its  destroyer.  Its  next  operation  is  to 
insert  the  piercer  and  sucker,  4,  which  is 
capable  of  being  thrust  out  or  withdrawn  at 
pleasure.  When  the  juices  of  the  victim  are 
not  easily  procured  by  suction  or  exhaustion, 
the  serrated  pair  of  forceps,  3,  is  employed  to 
tear  and  masticate  it,  and  thus  cause  the 
juices  to  be  more  easily  obtained.  If  its  food 
IS  plentiful,  this  larva  arrives  at  its  full 
growth  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  is  then  nearly  opaque,  and  thickly  covered 
with  hair.  It  can  be  kept  several  days  with- 
out food,  and  by  this  exinaiiition  its  structure 
becomes  considerably  mure  transparent,  while 
its  natural  ferocity  is  greatly  increased,  so 
that  it  will  attack  and  tight  with  creatures 
much  larger  than  itself,  and  even  with  its 
own  species. 

On  a fine  sunny  day  the  larvae  arise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  aud  delight  to  bask  in 
the  sun,  but  if  watched,  they  remain  motion- 
less, with  their  claws  extended.  If  a stick, 
or  any  other  substance,  be  presented  to  them, 
they  will  immediately  seize  it,  and  will  some- 
times suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  into  pieces 
before  they  relinquish  their  hold.  Their  bite 
has  been  considered  poisonous  by  many  per- 
sons, as  it  takes  a greater  length  of  time  to 
heal  than  other  wounds  of  the  same  extent, 
so  that  caution  should  be  used  in  taking 
them. 

Tottching  the  anatomy  of  thts  creature,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  sucker,  marked  4, 
is  contained  in  a cmstaceuus  sheath,  and  may 
be  considerably  jirotruded  or  completely  with- 
drawn at  the  pleasure  of  the  larva*  in  the  cut 
it  is  shown  extended.  'I'he  eyes  are  coii>- 
(Htutid,  but  of  u ]>eculiar  coiiforinutija.  being 
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To  this  class  we  may  also  refer  the  glow-worm,  that  little  animal  which  makes 
Hiicli  a distinguished  ligiire  in  the  descriptions  of  our  poets.  No  two  insects  can 
differ  more  than  the  male  and  female  of  this  species  from  each  other.  The  male 
is  in  every  respect  a beetle,  having  cases  to  its  wings,  and  rising  in  the  air  at 
pleasure;  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  has  none,  but  is  entirely  a creeping  in- 
sect, and  is  obliged  to  wait  the  approaches  of  her  capricious  companion.  The 
body  of  the  female  has  eleven  mints,  with  a shield  breast-plate,  the  shape  of 
which  is  oval ; the  head  is  placed  over, this,  and  is  very  small,  and  the  three  last 
joints  of  her  body  are  of  a yellowish  colour:  but  what  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  animals,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  the  shining  light  which  it 
emits  by  night,  and  which  is  supposed  by  some  philosophers  to  be  an  emanation 
which  she  sends  forth  to  allure  the  male  to  her  company.^  Most  travellers  who 
have  gone  through  sandy  countries  must  well  remember  the  little  shining  sparks 
with  which  the  ditches  are  studded  on  each  side  of  the  road.f  If  incited  by 


comjiosed  of  seven  oval  lenses,  anranged  like 
leaves  upon  a branch ; in  the  drawing  they 
are  denoted  by  the  figure  5.  The  whole  of 
the  head  and  thorax  is  curiously  marked  with 
a number  of  lines  and  spots.  The  legs  are 
six  in  number;  they  are  thickly  set  with 
rows  of  hair  on  their  opposite  sides,  and  each 
is  furnished  with  a shaq)  claw.  The  number 
of  swimmers  on  each  side  is  seven ; they  are 
covered  with  hairs,  and,  in  the  specimen  from 
which  the  drawing  was  taken,  a vast  number 
of  vvrticelln,  or  bell  polypi,  were  attached. 
These  will  be  recognised  in  the  magnified 
drawing  by  their  bell-shaped  figure.  They 
sometimes  infest  this  species  of  larva  to  such 
a degree,  as  considerably  to  impede  its  mo- 
tions in  swimming.  On  each  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  commences  near  the  origin  of 
the  first  pair  of  brachia,  or  swimmers,  arise 
the  great  vessels;  the  two  are  probably  united 
near  the  tail,  where  an  exceedingly  curious 
process  is  also  distinctly  exhibited.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  body  is  thickly  covered 
with  hairs,  and  several  tufts  are  disposed  in 
clusters,  with  some  regularity  down  the  back 
and  sides.  The  flexible  pulsatory  organ,  in 
perpetual  motion,  is  distinctly  shown.  Its 
form  resembles  the  letter  S,  inverted.  The 
use  of  the  curious  appendages  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  body  is  unknown.  Its  tail 
is  bifbiked  and  crustaceous.  As  the  larva 
approaches  maturity,  it  casts  its  skin  several 
tunes,  from  each  of  which  it  escapes  by  a rent 
formed  down  the  back. 

After  this  cieature  has  remained  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  the  larva  state,  it  buries  it- 
self in  a hole,  which  it  forms  for  that  pur- 
pose near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  after 
passing  through  the  chrysalis  state,  it 
emerges  in  the  fonn  of  a perfect  beetle. 
Several  species  of  this  genus  have  been  de- 
scribed by  different  naturalists,  particularly 
by  Dr.  Turton  ; but  the  precise  characteristics 
of  the  perfect  insect  which  is  produced  from 
this  identical  species  of  larva,  are  at  present 
unknown : it  will  be  recollected,  however, 
♦hat  this  circumstance  does  not  render  it  a 
whit  less  valuable  us  a microscopic  object. 


* The  male  glow-worm  yields  light  as  well 
as  the  female,  but  much  fainter.  The  eggs 
are  also,  in  some  degree,  luminous.  The 
light,  which  the  worm  has  power  to  extinguish 
at  pleasure,  proceeds  from  brilliant  spots  on 
the  three  last  rings  of  the  body,  and  on  the 
tail ; the  luminous  matter  is  a yellow  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  vesecles,  and  when 
these  vesecles  are  removed  entire,  they  shine 
for  some  time  afterwards ; but  if  lacerated, 
they  are  extinguished. — Eu. 

The  common  doctrine  respecting  the  light 
01  the  glow-worm  is,  that  it  is  a lamp,  lit  up 
by  the  female  to  direct  the  darkling  flight  of 
the  male.  This  proves  to  he  a fallacy.  The 
author  of  The  Jourtial  of  a Naturalist,  re- 
fining upon  this  notion,  conjectures  that  the 
}>eculiar  conformation  of  the  head  of  the  male 
glow-worm  is  intended  as  a converging  re- 
flector of  the  light  of  the  female,  “ always  be- 
neath him  on  the  earth.”  “ As  we  com- 
monly,” he  adds,  “ and  with  advantage, 
place  our  hand  over  the  brow,  to  obstruct  the 
rays  of  light  falling  from  above,  which  en- 
ables us  to  see  clearer  an  object  on  the 
ground,  so  must  the  projecting  hood  of  this 
creature  converge  the  visual  rays  to  a point 
beneath.” 

Upon  this  Mr.  Rennie  observes,  “ Unfor- 
tunately for  this  theory,  the  gndis — which, 
being  in  a state  of  infancy,  are  therefore  in- 
capable of  propagating — exhibit  a no  less 
brilliant  light  than  the  perfect  insect.  De 
Geer  says  the  light  of  the  grub  was  paler, 
hut  in  the  one  which  I had  it  was  not  so. 
He  also  remarked  the  same  light  in  the 
nymph  state,  which  he  describes  as  ‘ very 
lively  and  brilliant ;’  and,  in  this  stage  of  ex- 
istence, it  is  still  less  capable  of  propagating 
than  in  that  of  larva.  ‘ Of  what  use  then,’ 
he  asks,  ‘ is  the  light  displayed  by  the  glow- 
worm ? It  must  serve  some  purpose  yet  un- 
known. The  authors  who  have  spoken  of 
the  mule  glow-worms  say  positively  that  they 
shine  in  the  dark  as  well  as  the  females.’ 
These  plain  facts  appear  completely  ti>  ex- 
tinguish the  poetical  theory.’’ 

T Gi.ow-Wokms’  Lioht.  — By  observing 
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curiosity  to  apprnnch  more  nearly,  lie  will  find  the  light  sent  fnrlli  by  the  glow 
worm  ; if  he  should  keep  the  little  animal  for  some  time,  its  liglit  conriiiiies  to 
grow  paler,  and  at  last  appears  totally  extinct.  The  manner  in  which  this  light 
is  produced  has  hitherto  continued  inexplicable;  it  is  probable  the  little  animal 
is  supplied  witli  some  electrical  powers,  so  that  by  nibbing  the  joints  of  its  body 
against  each  other,  it  thus  supplies  a stream  of  light  which,  if  it  allures  the  male, 
as  we  are  told,  serves  for  very  useful  purposes. 

The  Cantharis  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  from  whence  come  cantharides,  well 
known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of  Spanish  flies,  and  for  tlieir  use  in  blisters. 
They  have  feelers  like  bristles,  flexible  cases  to  the  wings,  a breast  pretty  plain, 
and  the  sides  of  the  belly  wrinkled.  Cantharides  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
size,  shape,  and  colour  ; those  used  in  the  shops  also  do  the  same.  The  largest 
in  these  parts  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  in  circumference,  but  others 
are  not  above  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Some  are  of  a pure  azure  colour, 
others  of  pure  gold,  and  others,  again,  have  a mixture  of  pure  gold  and  azure 
colours;  but  they  are  all  very  brilliant,  and  extremely  beautiful.  These  insects, 
as  is  well  known,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind,  making  a part  in  many 
medicines  conducive  to  human  preservation.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Portugal ; but  they  are  to  be  met  with  also  about  Paris  in  the  summer 
time,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  the  poplar,  and  the  rose  trees,  and  also  among 
wheat,  and  in  meadows.  It  is  very  certain  that  these  insects  are  fond  of  ash 
leaves,  insomuch  that  they  will  sometimes  strip  one  of  these  trees  quite  bare. 
Some  affirm,  that  these  flies  delight  in  sweet-smelling  herbs;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  are  fond  of  honeysuckles,  lilac,  and  wild-cherry  shrubs  ; but 
some  that  have  sought  after  them,  declare  they  never  could  find  them  on  elder 
trees,  nut  trees,  and  among  wheat.  We  are  told,  that  the  country  people 
expect  the  return  of  these  insects  every  seven  years.  It  is  very  certain,  tliat 
such  a number  of  these  insects  have  been  seen  together  in  the  air,  that  they  ap- 
peared like  swarms  of  bees ; and  that  they  have  so  disagreeable  a smell,  that  it 
may  be  perceived  a great  way  off,  especially  about  sun-set,  though  they  are  not 
seen  at  that  time.  This  bad  smell  is  a guide  for  those  who  make  it  their  business 
to  catch  them.  When  they  are  caught  they  dry  them,  after  which  they  are  so 
light,  that  fifty  will  hardly  weigh  a drachm.  I'hose  that  gather  them,  tie  them  ii» 
a bag,  or  a piece  of  linen  cloth,  that  has  been  well  worn,  and  then  they  kill 
them  with  the  vapours  of  hot  vinegar,  after  which  they  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and 
keep  them  in  boxes.  These  flies,  thus  dried,  being  chemically  analyzed,  yield  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  caustic-salt,  mixed  with  a little  oil,  phlegm,  and  earth. 
Cantharides  are  penetrating,  corrosive,  and,  applied  to  the  skin,  raise  blisters, 
from  w ill  nee  proceeds  a great  deal  of  serosity.  'I  hey  are  made  use  of  both  in- 
wardly and  outwardly.  However,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  efiects  of  these 
flies  should  (all  principally  upon  the  urinary  passages  ; for  though  some  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  we  are  still  in  the  dark,  for  all  they  have 
said  amounts  to  no  more,  than  that  they  affect  these  parts  in  a manner  which, 
may  be  very  learnedly  described,  but  very  obscurely  comprehended. 

An  insect  of  great,  though,  perhaps,  not  equal  use  in  medicine,  is  that  wliicb 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kcniies ; it  is  produced  in  the  excrescence  of  an, 
oak,  called  the  berry-bearing  ilex,  and  appears  at  first  wrapt  up  in  a menibr.'i- 
naceous  bladder,  of  the  size  of  a pea,  smooth  and  shining,  of  a brownish  red 
colour,  and  covered  with  a very  fine  ash-coloured  powder.  This  bag  teems  with 
a number  of  reddish  eggs,  or  insects,  which  being  rubbed  with  the  fingers,  pour 
out  a crimson  liquor.  It  is  only  met  with  in  warm  countries  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  In  the  month  of  April  this  insect  becomes  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a pea,  and  its  eggs  sonic  time  after  burst  from  the  womb,  and  soon  turning 
worms,  run  about  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  tree.  They  are  of  two  sexes, 
and  the  females  have  been  hitherto  described ; but  the  males  are  very  distinct 

two  glow-worms  which  were  brought  from  out  their  lamps  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
the  field  to  the  bonk  in  the  garden,  it  a]>-  and  shone  no  more  fur  ihy  rest  of  the  night. 
]>euied  to  us  that  Miese  little  creatures  put  — Nat.  Hist,  ov  Skmjohnk. 
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irom  the  former,  and  are  a sort  of  small  flies,  like  gnats,  with  six  feet,  of  whieh 
the  four  forward  are  short,  and  the  two  backward  long,  divided  into  four  joints, 
and  armed  with  three  crooked  nails.  There  are  two  feelers  on  the  head,  a line 
and  a half  long,  which  are  movable,  streaked,  and  articulated.  The  tail,  at  the 
back  part  of  the  body,  is  half  a liiie  long,  and  forked.  The  whole  body  i.s 
covered  with  two  transparent  wings,  and  they  leap  about  in  the  manner  of  flea.s. 
The  harvest  of  the  kermes  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  and  tlie  women  gather  them  before  snn-rising,  tearing  them  off  with 
their  nails,  for  fear  there  should  be  any  loss  from  the  hatching  of  the  insects, 
'riiey  sprinkle  them  with  vinegar,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  where  they 
acquire  a red  colour. 

An  insect,  perhaps,  still  more  useful  than  either  of  the  former,  is  the  Cochi- 
neal, which  has  been  very  variously  described  by  authors  ; some  have  supposed 
it  a vegetable  excrescence  from  the  tree 
upon  w'hich  it  is  found  ; some  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a louse,  some  as  a bug,  and 
some  as  a beetle.^  As  they  appear  in  our 
shops  when  brought  from  America,  they 
are  of  an  irregular  shape,  convex  on  one 
side,  and  a little  concave  on  the  other ; 
but  are  both  marked  with  transverse 
streaks,  or  wrinkles.  They  are  of  a scarlet 
colour  within,  and  without  of  a blackish 
red,  and  sometimes  of  a white,  reddish,  or 
ash-colour,  which  are  accounted  the  best, 
and  are  brought  to  us  from  Mexico.  I'he 
cochineal  insect  is  of  an  oval  form,  of  the 
size  of  a small  pea,  with  six  feet,  and  a 
snout,  or  trunk.  It  brings  forth  its  young 
alive,  and  is  nourished  by  sucking  the 
juice  of  the  plant.  Its  body  consists  of 
several  rings,  and  when  it  is  once  fixed  on 
the  plant,  it  continues  immovable,  being 
subject  to  no  change.  Some  pretend  there 
are  two  sorts,  the  one  domestic,  which  is 
best,  and  the  other  wild,  that  is  of  a vivid 
colour ; however,  they  appear  to  be  the 
same,  only  with  this  difl’erence,  that  the 
wild  feeds  upon  uncultivated  trees,  without 
any  assistance,  whereas  the  domestic  is  carefully,  at  a stated  season,  removed 


• Manukactuke  of  Cochineal  at  Rio 
DE  Janeiro. — It  is  supposed,  that  the  in- 
sect which  forms  this  dye  at  Rio,  is  not  the 
same  as  that  noticed  by  Linnaeus,  under  the 
name  of  coccus  cacti  cocci ueliiferi,  which  is 
described  as  being  flat  on  the  back,  with 
black  legs,  and  tapering  horns,  or  antennec. 

The  insect  of  Rio  is  convex,  with  legs,  six 
in  number,  of  a clear,  bright  red,  in  both 
male  and  female,  and  the  antennee  vi07iili- 
form,  or  bendlike.  Ti  e colour  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  male  is  a bright  red  ; the  breast 
elliptical,  and  slightly  attached  to  the  head  : 
the  untennee  about  half  as  long  as  the  body. 
Two  fine  white  filaments,  thrice  as  long  as 
the  insect,  project  from  its  abdomen ; and 
they  have  (wo  wings,  erect,  of  a faint  straw 
colour.  The  female,  which  has  no  wings, 
is  of  an  elliptic  tyrm,  and  convex  on  both 
sides  • its  back  is  covered  with  a downy  sub- 


stance, resembling  fine  cotton.  The  abdomen 
is  marked  with  transverse  ru^oB,  or  furiows. 
The  mouth  is  situated  in  the  breast,  having 
a brownish  beak,  which  penetrates  the  plant 
the  insect  feeds  upon.  About  twenty  da3's 
after  its  birth  it  becomes  pregnant ; and  dies 
after  bringing  forth  an  iuiiunierable  oft- 
spring.  The  size  of  these  are  so  minute, 
^ to  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  eggs  of  those 
insects:  they  remain  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  life  for  about  thi-  space  of  a day, 
then  show  tokens  of  animation,  «ind  souu 
after,  move  agilely  over  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  upon  which  they  were  deposited  by  the 
mother.  In  three  or  four  days  the  downy  en- 
velopement,  visible  on  the  second  day  only 
through  a microscope,  apjiears  to  the  naked 
eye  ; and  the  insect  it  covered  increases  r.i 
pidl)’  in  size  till  equal  to  ti  grain  of  rice.  As 
they  augment  in  bulk,  they  decrease  in 
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to  cultivated  trees,  where  it  feeds  upon  a purer  juice.  'I'liose  who  lake  care  of 
these  insects,  place  them  on  the  prickly  pear-plant  in  a certain  order,  and  are 
very  industrious  in  defending  them  from  other  insects  ; for  if  any  other  kind 
come  among  them,  they  take  care  to  brush  them  off  with  foxes’  tails.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  rains  and  cold  weather  are  coming  on,  which  arc 
fatal  to  these  insects,  they  take  oft’  the  leaves  or  branches  covered  with  coclii- 
iieal,  that  have  not  attained  their  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  keep  them  in 
their  houses  till  winter  is  past.  'Ihese  leaves  are  very  thick  and  juicy,  and 
supply  them  with  sufficient  nourishment  while  they  remain  within  doors.  When 
the  milder  weather  returns,  and  these  animals  are  about  to  exclude  their  young, 
the  natives  make  them  nests,  like  those  of  birds,  but  less,  of  tree  moss,  or  solt 
hay,  or  the  down  of  cocoa  nuts,  placing  twelve  in  every  nest,  d’hese  they  fix 
on  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pimr-plant,  and  in  three  or  four  days’  time  they 
bring  forth  their  young,  which  leave  their  nests  in  a few  days,  and  creep  upon 
the  branches  of  the  plant,  till  they  find  a proper  place  to  rest  in,  and  take  in 
their  nourishment ; and  until  the  females  are  fecundated  by  the  males,  which,  as 
in  the  former  tribe,  differ  very  widely,  from  the  females  being  winged  insects, 
whereas  the  others  only  creep,  and  are  at  most  stationary.  When  they  are  im- 
pregnated. they  produce  a new  offspring,  so  that  the  propagator  has  a new 
harvest  thrice  a year.  When  the  native  Americans  have  gathered  the  cochineal, 
they  put  them  into  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  kill  them  with  boiling  water, 
ami  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  sun,  or  in  an  oven,  or  lay  them  upon  hot  plates. 
From  tlie  various  metliods  of  killing  them,  arise  the  different  colours  which  they 
appear  in  when  brought  to  us.  While  they  are  living,  they  seem  to  be  sprinkled 
over  with  a white  powder,  which  they  lose  as  soon  as  the  boiling  water  is  poured 
upon  them.  Those  that  are  dried  upon  hot  places  are  the  blackest.  W hat  we 


tion ; and  when  arrived  at  full  growth,  they 
are  attached  to  the  leaf  in  a torpid  state. 
This  is  the  period  at  which  they  are  taken 
from  the  plant  for  use  ; if  suflered  to  remain, 
they  would  deposit  their  young,  as  before 
meutioued.  Various  cells,  of  a cylindric 
fonn,  standing  perpendicularly  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  are  discovered  among  the 
clusters  of  these  insects,  enveloped  in  their 
cotton.  These  cells  are  the  crysalides,  or 
coccoons,  of  the  male.  The  wings,  in  their 
nascent  state,  make  their  first  appearance  out 
of  them,  and  are  perceptible  about  three  days 
before  the  insect  is  in  a state  of  completion, 
or  maturity.  In  that  condition  it  enjoys  its 
existence  only  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  it  impregnates  the  females. 

The  plant  upon  which  this  insect  feeds,  is 
the  cactus  -opuntia  of  Linnaeus ; called  at 
Rio,  orumbela — a species  of  the  cactus,  or 
prickly  pear. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  somewhat  el- 
liptical, and  grow  without  stalks.  They  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  having  the  upper  side  more 
planoconcave  than  the  other.  They  rise  im- 
mediately oni  from  the  other’s  edge,  and 
also  from  the  stem,  armed  with  round  and 
tapering  prickles  about  an  inch  long.  Ihese 
plants,  though  they  would  extend  to  twenty, 
are  prevented  from  rising  above  eight  feet; 
this  height  being  more  convenient  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  at  which  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  supposed  most  nutricious.  1 he 
young  leaves  are  of  a darkish  green,  but  ac- 
quire, by  ag*,  a vellow  cast : and  their  io 


tenial  substance  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
external. 

Upon  the  cactus  is  found  another  insect, 
supposed  to  feed  upon  the  coccus,  or  cochi- 
neat  insect.  It  resembles,  in  its  perfect  state, 
a four-winged  insect,  called  ioJineuuwn  ; but 
is  found,  on  close  examination,  to  be  a fly 
with  only  two  wings.  The  larva,  or  cater- 
pillar of  this  fly,  is  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished from  the  coccus  ; it  insinuates  itself 
into  the  cotton  in  which  the  latter  is  envelop- 
ed. When  this  fly  is  prepared  to  change  its 
skin,  it  leaves  the  cotton,  comes  upon  the 
leaf,  and  quickly  increases  in  size,  and 
changes  its  colour.  In  a few  days,  then  it 
becomes  inactive ; but  quickly  after,  it  con- 
tracts its  wings  with  violent  agitation,  and 
dejHisits  a globule  of  pure  red  colouring 
matter.  It  next  suspends  itself  upon  the 
prickles  of  the  leaf,  and  is  metamorphosed 
into  a chrysalis,  out  of  which  issues  shortly 
a perfect  fly. 

The  conversion  of  the  insects  into  cochi- 
neal is  a simple  process.  They  are  put  into 
a flat  earthen  dish,  and  placed,  alive,  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  ani^par-roasted  very  slowly,  till 
the  down  upon  them  disappears,  and  the 
aqueous  juice  of  the  animal  be  entirely  eva- 
porated. But,  during  this  process,  they  are 
to  be  constantly  stirred  about,  with  a tin 
ladle,  to  prevent  absolute  torrefactiou,  which 
would  reduce  the  insect  to  ashes,  and  there- 
fore destroy  the  colour. — CouuaseuNuaNr  oe 
TDK  Mikkuk. 
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ciill  llie  cocliiiioal  are  only  the  females,  for  the  males  are  a sort  of  fly,  as  alrearlr 
ol)servefl,  in  the  kertnes.  They  are  used  both  for  dyeing  and  medicine,  and  are 
said  to  have  much  the  same  virtue  as  the  kermes,  though  they  are  new  seldom 
used  alone,  but  are  mixed  with  other  things  for  the  sake  of  the  colour.* 

1 .shall  end  this  account  of  the  beetle  tribe  with  the  history  of  an  animal  which 
cannot  properly  be  ranked  under  this  species,  and  yet  which  cannot  be  more 
methodically  ranged  under  any  other.  This  is  the  insect  that  forms  and  resides 
in  the  gall  nut,  the  spoils  of  which  are  converted  to  such  useful  purposes.  The 
gall  insects  are  bred  in  a sort  of  bodies  adhering  to  a kind  of  oak,  in  Asia,  which 
differ  with  regard  to  their  colour,  size,  roughness,  smoothness,  and  shape,  and 
which  we  call  galls.  They  are  not  fruit,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  preter- 
natural tumours,  owing  to  the  wounds  given  to  the  buds,  leaves,  and  twigs  of 
tlie  tree,  by  a kind  of  insects  that  lay  their  eggs  within  them.  This  animal  is 
furnished  with  an  implement,  by  which  the  female  penetrates  into  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  or  into  that  spot  which  just  begins  to  bud,  and  there  sheds  a drop  of 
corrosive  fluid  into  the  cavity.  Having  thus  formed  a receptacle  for  her  eggs, 
•he  deposits  them  in  the  place,  and  dies  soon  after.  The  heart  of  the  bud  being 
'thus  wounded,  the  circulation  of  the  nutritive  juice  is  interrupted,  and  the  fer- 
mentation thereof,  with  the  poison  injected  by  the  fly,  burns  the  parts  adjacent, 
and  then  alters  the  natural  colour  of  the  plant.  The  juice,  or  sap,  turned  back 


* Species  op  Cochineai.  Incidental  to 
Great  Britain. — The  Rev.  Gilbert  White, 
in  a letter  to  Daines  Barrington,  says,  " As 
I have  sometimes  known  you  make  inquiries 
about  several  kinds  of  insects,  I shall  here 
send  you  an  account  of  one  sort  which  I 
little  expected  to  have  foq^id  in  this  king- 
dom. 1 had  often  observed  that  one  par- 
ticular  part  of  a vine,  growing  on  the  walls  of 
my  house,  was  covered  in  the  autumi  with  a 
black,  dust-like  appearance,  on  which  the 
flies  fed  eagerly ; and  that  the  shoots  and 
leaves  thus  affected  did  not  thrive,  nor  did  the 
fruit  ripen.  To  this  substance  1 applied  my 
glasses,  but  could  nut  discover  that  it  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  animal  life,  as  I at  first 
expected ; but  upon  a closer  examination  be- 
hind the  larger  boughs,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  that  they  were  coated  over  with  husky 
shells,  from  whose  sides  proceeded  a cotton- 
like substance,  surrounding  a imiltitude  of 
eggs.  This  curious  and  uncommon  produc- 
tion put  me  upon  recollecting  what  1 have 
heard  and  read  concerning  the  coccus  vitis 
viniferett  of  Linnaeus,  which,  in  the  south  of 
l<iuru|)e.  infests  many  vines,  and  is  a horrid 
and  loathsome  pest.  As  soon  as  I had  turned 
to  the  accounts  given  of  this  insect,  I saw  at 
ance  that  it  swarmed  on  my  vine:  and  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  checked  by  the 
preceding  winter,  which  had  been  uucon*. 
monly  severe. 

‘‘Not  being  then  at  all  ^are  tnat  it  had 
imy  thing  to  do  with  England,  I was  much 
inclined  to  think  that  it  came  from  Gibraltar, 
among  the  many  boxes  and  packages  of 
plants  and  birds  which  I had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  thence  ; and  especially  as  the 
vine  infested  grew  immediately  under  my 
Ntudy  window,  where  I usually  kept  my  spe- 
cimens. True  it  is,  that  I had  received  nothing 
Irom  thence  for  some  years:  but  as  insects. 


we  know,  are  conveyed  from  one  country  to 
another  in  a very  unexpected  manner,  and 
have  a wonderful  power  of  maintaining  their 
existence  till  they  fall  into  a nidus  proper 
for  their  support  and  increase,  1 cannot  but 
suspect  still  that  these  cocci  came  to  me  ori- 
ginally from  Andalusia.  Yet,  all  the  while, 
candour  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  Mr.  Light- 
foot  has  written  me  word,  that  he  once,  and 
but  once,  saw  these  insects  on  a vine  at  Wej’- 
mouth,  in  Dorsetshire ; which,  it  is  here  to  bo 
observed,  is  a seaport  town,  to  which  the 
coccus  might  be  conveyed  by  shipping.” 

Most  of  the  species  of  coccus,  which  are 
found  in  and  infest  the  green -houses  and 
conservatories  of  Britain,  have  been  intro- 
duced with  exotic  plants.  They  are  now  very 
common  in  this  country,  and  are  a very  pro- 
liflc  race.  The  females  fix  themselves,  and 
tenaciously  and  immovably  adhere,  to  the 
branches  of  plants.  Some  of  them  lose  en- 
tirely the  form  of  insects : their  bodies  swell, 
their  skin  stretches,  and  becomes  smooth, 
and  they  so  closely  resemble  some  of  the 
galls,  or  excrescences,  found  on  plants,  as  to 
be  taken  for  such  by  people  unacquainted 
with  the  subject.  After  this  change,  the 
abdomen  serves  only  as  a kind  of  shell,  or 
covering,  under  which  the  eggs  are  concealed. 
Others,  although  they  are  also  thus  fixed, 
preserve  their  insect  form  till  they  have  laid 
their  eggs,  and  then  die.  A kind  of  downy 
substance  grows  on  their  abdomen,  which 
serves  fur  the  formation  of  the  nest,  in  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs. 

Tile  males  differ  considerably  from  the 
females,  being  provided  with  wings,  and  are 
small,  but  veiy  active  insects.  It  is  from  one  , 
of  this  tribe,  the  coccus  caete,  or  American 
cochineal,  that  the  celebrated  red  dye  called 
cochineal  is  made. — Natural  Histort  o» 
Sbi.hoknb. 
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■from  its  natural  courae,  eitravaaatea  and  flows  round  tlie  epjy ; after  which  it 
swells  and  dilates  by  the  assistance  of  some  bubbles  of  air,  which  get  admission 
through  the  pores  of  the  bark,  and  which  run  in  the  vessels  with  the  sap.  The 
external  coat  of  this  excrescence  is  dried  by  the  air,  and  grows  into  a figure 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or  the  roundtiess  of  a 
kernel.  This  little  ball  receives  its  nutriment,  growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree,  by  slow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call  the  gall-nut.  1’lie 
worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  spacious  vault,  finds  in  the  substance  of  the 
ball,  which  is  as  yet  very  tender,  a subsistence  suitable  to  its  nature ; gnaws  and 
digests  it  till  the  time  comes  for  its  transformation  to  a nymph,  and  from  that 
state  of  existence  changes  into  a fly.  After  this,  the  insect,  perceiving  itself 
duly  provided  with  all  things  requisite,  disengages  itself  soon  from  its  confine- 
ment, and  takes  its  flight  into  the  open  air.'^  The  case,  however,  is  not  similar 
with  respect  to  the  gall-nut  that  grows  in  autumn.  The  cold  weather  frequently 
comes  on  before  the  worm  is  transformed  into  a fly,  or  before  the  fly  can  pierce 
through  its  inclosure.  The  nut  falls  with  the  leaves,  and  although  you  may 
imagine  that  the  fly  which  lies  within  is  lost,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  so  ; on  the 
contrary,  its  being  covered  up  so  close  is  the  means  of  its  preservation.  Thus 
it  spends  the  w inter  in  a warm  house,  where  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  nut 
is  well  stopped  up  ; and  lies  buried,  as  it  were,  under  a heap  of  leaves,  which 
preserves  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  'I'his  apartment,  however,  though 
BO  commodious  a retreat  in  the  winter,  is  a perfect  prison  in  the  spring.  The 
roused  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  first  heats,  breaks  its  way  through,  and 
ranges  where  it  pleases.  A very  small  aperture  is  sufficient,  since  at  this 
time  the  fly  is  but  a diminutive  creature.  Besides,  the  ringlets  whereof  its  body 
is  composed,  dilate,  and  become  pliant  in  the  passage.f 


• Gali.  IxsisOT. — The  above  seems  to  be 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of 
this  insect,  at  present,  in  France.  Mr.  Keunie 
observes,  “ Without  pretending  positively  to 
state  facts  which  ate,  perhaps,  beyond  human 
penetration,  we  may  view  the  process  in  a 
rather  difierent  light.  Following  the  analogy 
'of  what  u known  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the 
saw-flies,  alter  the  gall-fly  has  made  a punc- 
ture and  pushed  her  egg  into  the  hole,  we 
may  suppose  that  she  covers  it  over  with  some 
adhesive  gluten,  or  gum,  or  the  egg  itself,  as 
ia  usual  among  moths,  &c.,  may  be  coated 
wver  with  such  a gluten.  In  either  of  these 
two  cases,  the  gluten  will  prevent  the  sap 
that  flows  through  the  puncture  from  being 
scattered  over  the  leaf  and  wasted  ; and  the 
sap,  being  thus  confined  to  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  eggs,  will  expand  and  force  out- 
wards the  pellicle  of  gluten  that  confines  it, 
till  becoming  thickened  by  evaporation  and 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  at  length  shuts  up  the 
puncture,  stops  the  further  escape  of  the  sap, 
and  the  process  is  completed.  This  explana- 
tion will  completely  aewunt  for  the  globular 
form  of  the  galls  alluded  to;  that  is,  sup- 
posing the  egg  of  the  gall-fly  to  be  globular, 
and  covered,  or  coated,  with  a pellicle  of 
gluten  of  uniform  thickness,  and  consequently 
opposing  uniform  resistance,  or  rather  uniform 
expansibility,  to  the  sap  pressing  from  within. 
It  will  also  account  fur  the  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  the  site  of  the  gall  apples;  for  the 
punctures  and  the  eggs  being  uniform  in  sise, 
aad  the  gluten  by  supposition,  uniform  in 


quantity,  no  more  than  the  same  quantity  of 
sap  can  escape  in  such  circumstances. 

“ But  though  this  explanation  appears  to 
he  plausible,  it  is  confessedly  altogether  con- 
jectural ; for  nobody  since  Swammerdam,  so 
far  as  we  at  present  know,  has  ever  dataeted 
a gall-fly  in  the  act  of  depositing  her  eggs, 
and  he  did  not  attend  to  this  circumstance. 
The  indefatigable  Reaumur,  on  one  occasion, 
thought  he  would  make  sure  of  tracing  the 
steps  of  the  jirocess  in  the  case  of  the  gall 
fly,  which  produces  the  bedeguar  on  the  wik 
rose  tree.  His  plan  was  to  inclose  in  a box,  ii. 
which  a brood  of  flies  had  just  been  produced 
from  a bedeguar,  a living  braiKh  I'rom  a 
wild-rose  tree ; but,  to  his  great  disappoiut- 
ment,  no  eggs  were  laid,  and  no  bedeguar 
formed.  Upon  further  investigation,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  brood  of  flies  produced  Irom 
the  bedeguar  were  not  the  genuine  bedeguar 
insects  at  all,  but  one  of  the  parasite  ichneu- 
mons {CalUmone  BeileguuTit,  Stephens), 
which  had  surreptitiously  ilop«>sited  their 
eggs  there,  in  order  to  supply  their  young 
with  the  bedeguar  grubs,  all  of  which  they 
appeared  to  have  devoured.” — Inskct  Anc. 

f lNsr'-?»  WHICH  Infbst  thk  Suoar- 
Cank. — To  thoCti  insects  may  be  referred  the 
accompanying  batch,  which  are  interesting 
from  their  connexion  with  an  article  of  such 
importance  as  sugar.  The  sugar-cane  has 
many  enemies.  Among  them,  naturalists 
•numerate  the  large  fire-fly,  an  undeterniiued 
aphis  (plant  louse),  and  the  jumper-fly  ; all 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE  GNAT  AND  THE  TIPULA. 


There  are  two  insects  which  entirely  resemble  each  other  in  their  form,  and  yet 
widely  differ  in  their  habits,  manners,  and  propagation.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  tipula,  or  long-legs,  and  the  larger  kind  of  gnat,  have  most  probably  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other ; they  have  often  accused  the  tipula,  a harmless 
insect,  of  depredations  made  by  the  gnat,  and  the  innocent  have  suffered  for  th« 
guilty  ; indeed,  the  differences  in  their  form  are  so  very  minute,  that  it  often 
requires  the  assistance  of  a microscope  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other 
they  are -both  mounted  on  long  legs,  both  furnished  with  two  wings  and  a 
slender  body  ; their  heads  are  large,  and  they  seem  to  be  hump-backed ; the 
chief  and  oidy  difference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  tipula  wants  a trunk,  while  the 


of  which  are  said  to  be  bred  in  the  cane. 
The  myriads  of  ants  which  once  infested, 
but  have  now  disappeared  from,  Grenada, 
committed,  indeed,  the  most  frightful  ra- 
vages ; but  it  was  rather  by  excavating  their 
little  metropolis  beneath  the  roots,  than  by 
attacking  the  Irody  of  the  cane. 


Among  the  most  frequent  and  formidable 
enemies  is  the  palm  weevil  {calandra  palma- 
rum),  of  which  Fig.  1,  is  the  female  cree^ 
ing ; and  Fig.  '2,  the  male.  This  insect  is 
principally  injurious  to  the  plants  lately  stuck 
in  the  ground,  to  which  the  female  is  allured 
by  the  juices  which  are  exuded.  These  they 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  a 


(Palm  and  Sugar  Weevils.) 


Bom  etimes  attack  so  vigorously,  that  a fresh 
planting  becomes  necessary.  They  do  not 
seem  to  de])Osit  their  eggs  in  full-grown 
canes,  when  palms  are  abundant  in  th9 
neighbourhood . 

Another  euemy  is  the  sugar  weevil  (oniru 


dra  sarc/iari).  which  confines  itself  princi- 
pally to  such  canes  as  have  been  slightly 
injured  ; though  it  sometimes  attacks  the 
more  vigorous  plants,  which  it  excavates  to 
the  very  ground.  Fig.  3 is  a specimen,  and 
Fig.  4 a variety  of  tluB  insecU 
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gnnt  has  a large  one,  which  it  often  exerts  to  very  mischievous  purposes.*  The 
tipiila  is  a harmless,  peaceful  insect,  that  offers  injury  to  nothing  : the  gnat  is 
sanguinary  and  predaceous,  ever  seeking  out  for  a place  in  which  to  bury  its 
trunk,  and  pumping  up  the  blood  from  the  animal  in  large  quantities. 


But  the  most  deitructive  and  common 
enemy  is  the  smaller  grub  of  the  borer  moth 
8\igar  borer  (diatrcea  sacc/iari),  from  which 
the  sugar  cane  is  never  exempt.  Fortunately, 
in  the  seasonable  climate  of  St.  Vincent,  from 
our  unproved  cultivation,  the  animal  is  not 
very  fomiulable  ; but,  in  some  other  of  our 
colonies,  which  are  subject  to  dry  seasons, 
they  have  been  known  to  blast  the  hopes  of 
the  year,  to  destroy  whole  acres  of  canes,  and 
ruin  the  unfortunate  jilanter.  The  borers  are 
much  more  fatal  to  plant  than  ratoon  canes  : 
one  of  the  latter  will  sometimes  nourish 
Several  of  the  borer  worms,  which  perforate 
every  joint ; when  the  pithy  centre  becoming 
discoloured  and  sour,  nut  only  fails  to  yield 
at  the  mill,  but  communicates  a dark  colour 
and  bad  quality  to  the  syrup  of  the  sounder 
plauits.  The  i^cietyof  Arts  has  long  offered 
rewards  fur  the  expulsion  of  these  borers; 
but  a competent  writer  on  the  subject  thinks 
the  object  of  the  planter  should  be  to  prevent 
the  insects  from  depositing  eggs  in  the  plants, 
ruther  than  to  kill  those  which  have  already 
begun  their  operations.  Indeed,  from  long 
continued  experiments,  he  has  discovered, 
that  they  may  be  almost  entirely  expelled 
from  any  quarter  in  which  the  caueS  are 
carefully  stripped  of  the  dry  and  useless 
leaves,  under  which,  as  they  become  loose, 
the  female  borer  deposits  her  eggs ; and, 
were  the  ants  less  ])rolific  than  they  are.  we 
might  encourage  them  as  useful  helpmates 
in  the  destmetiou  of  the  borers,  which  they 
pursue  and  kill  in  their  cylindrical  labyrinths. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  grub  of  the 
aim  weevil,  which  is  the  size  of  the  thumb, 
as  long  been  in  request  in  both  Indies. 
ASlian  speaks  of  an  Indian  king,  who,  fur  a 
dessert,  instead  of  fruit,  set  before  his  Gre- 
cian guests  a roasted  worm  taken  from  a 
plant,  probably  the  larva  of  this  insect, 
which,  he  says,  the  Indians  esteem  very  de- 
licious ; a character  that  was  coufirnied  by 
some  of  the  Greeks  who  tasted  it.  Madame 
Merian  says,  that  the  natives  of  Surinam 
loast  and  ^at  these  grubs  as  something  very 
exquisite  ; and,  says  Mr.  Kirby,  “ a friend  of 
mine,  who  has  resided  a good  deal  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  palm  grub  is  called 
Grugru,  informs  me,  that  the  late  Sir  John 
l<a  Forey,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  epicure, 
was  extremely  fond  of  it  when  properly 
cooked.’’ — Magazine  ok  Natukai.  Hist. 

• InjU/uks  Coumittbu  by  the  TlPU- 
— The  maggots  of  this  family  which 
seem  to  do  most  injury,  are  those  of  Tipula 
oleracea,  and  T.  cornicina.  In  the  suniiner 
of  1828,  we  observed  more  than  an  acre  of 


ground,  adjoining  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s 
garden,  at  Blackheath,  as  entirely  stripped, 
both  of  grass  and  every  thing  green,  as  if 
the  turf  had  been  pared  off  from  the  surface, 
the  only  plant  untouched  being  the  tiny  bird 
tare  {Oniithopua  perpusillus').  On  digging 
here  to  learn  the  cause,  we  found  these  larva 
already  full-led,  and  about  to  pass  into  puj)®, 
after  having  left  nothing  upon  which  they 
coukl  subsist  It  was  not  a little  remarkable 
that  they  seemed  to  be  altogether  confined  to 
this  spot ; for  we  did  not  meet  with  a single 
foot  c>f  turf  destroyed  by  them  in  any  other 
part  of  the  heath,  or  in  the  adjacent  fields. 
So  very  complete,  however,  was  their  destruc- 
tion of  the  roots  on  the  siHit  in  question,  that 
even  now,  at  the  distance  of  two  years,  it  is 
still  visibly  thinner  of  herbage  than  the  parts 
around  h. 

B^amnur  gives  a similar  account  of  their 
ravages  in  Poitou,  where,  in  certain  seasons, 
the  grass  of  the  low,  moist  meadows,  has 
been  so  parched  up  in  consequence,  as  not  to 
afford  sufficient  provender  for  the  cattle.  He 
describes  the  soil  in  Poitou  as  a black  peat 
mould : and  it  was  the  same  in  which  we 
found  them  at  Blackheath,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  spot  was  elevated  and  dry. 
According  to  M.  K£aumur,  also,  their  only 
food  is  this  sort  of  black  mould,  and  not  the 
routs  of  grass  and  herbage,  which  he  thinks 
are  only  loosened  by  their  burrowing.  This 
view  of  the  matter  appears  strongly  corro- 
borated by  the  fact,  that  several  species  of  the 
family  feed  upon  the  mould  in  the  holes  of 
decaying  trees,  particularly  the  larva  of 
a very  beautiful  one  {Clenophora  flaveolata, 
Meigen),  which  is  very  rare  in  Britain.  It 
is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Mr. 
Stickney’s  ‘experiments,  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusions of  K£aiimur,  indicate  that  these 
lurvffi  devour  the.ruut8  of  grass  ; and  Stewart 
says,  they  “ teed  on  the  roots  of  jtluuts,  corn, 
and  grasses,  and  are  thence  destructive  to 
gardens,  fields,  and  meadows.  They  pre- 
vailed in  the  neighhuurhood  of  Edinburgh, 
and  other  places  in  Scotland,  in  the  spring 
of  1800,  when  they  laid  waste  whole  fieldi 
of  oats  and  other  grain.” 

In  many  districts  of  England  these  insect* 
cut  off'  a large  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop, 
particularly,  it  would  appear,  when  it  had 
been  sown  on  clover  leys.  “In  the  rich  di*. 
trict,”  says  Kirby  and  Spence,  “ of  Sunk 
Island,  in  Holdemess,  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  pasture  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  them,  being  rendered  a* 
completely  brown  as  if  they  had  suffered  a 
three  months’  drought,  and  destitute  of  all 
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The  gnat  proceeds  from  a little  worm,  which  is  usually  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
standing  waters.  The  manner  in  which  the  insect  lays  its  eggs  is  particularly 
curious ; after  having  laid  the  proper  number  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  sur- 
rounds them  with  a kind  of  unctuous  matter,  which  prevents  them  from  sinking  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  fastens  them  with  a thread  to  the  bottom,  to  prevent  their 
floating  away  at  the  mercy  of  every  breeze,  from  a place,  the  warmth  of  which 
is  proper  for  their  production,  to  any  other,  where  the  water  may  be  too  cold, 
or  the  animal’s  enemies  too  numerous.  Thus  the  insects,  in  their  egg  state, 
resembles  a buoy,  which  is  fixed  by  an  anclmr.  As  they  come  to  maturity  they 
sink  deeper,  and  at  last,  when  they  leave  the  egg  as  worms,  they  creep  at  the 
bottom.  They  now  make  themselves  lodgments  of  cement,  which  they  fasten 
to  some  solid  body  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  water,  unless,  by  accident,  they 
meet  with  a piece  of  chalk,  which  being  of  a soft  and  pliant  nature,  gives  them 
an  opportunity  of  sinking  a retreat  for  themselves,  where  nothing  but  the  claws 
of  a cray-fish  can  possibly  molest  them.  The  worm  afterwards  changes  its  form. 
It  appears  with  a large  head,  and  a tail  invested  with  hair,  and  moistened  with 
an  oleaginous  liquor,  which  she  makes  use  of  as  a cork,  to  sustain  her  head  in 
the  air,  and  her  tail  in  the  water,  and  to  transport  her  from  one  place  to  another. 
When  the  oil  with  which  her  tail  is  moistened  begins  to  grow  dry,  she  dis- 
charges out  of  her  mouth  an  unctuous  humour,  which  she  sheds  all  over  her  tail, 
by  virtue  whereof  she  is  enabled  to  transport  herself  where  sh^leases,  without 
being  either  wet  or  any  ways  incommoded  by  the  water.  The  gnat,  in  her 
second  state,  is,  properly  speaking,  in  her  form  of  a nymph,  which  is  an  intro- 
duction or  entrance  into  a new  life.  In  the  first  place,  she  divests  herself  of  her 
second  skin ; in  the  next,  she  resigns  her  eyes,  her  antennae,  and  her  tail ; in 
short,  she  actually  seems  to  expire.  However,  from  the  spoils  of  the  amphibious 
animal,  a little  winged  insect  cuts  the  air^  whose  every  part  is  active  to  the  last 
degree,  and  whose  whole  structure  is  the  just  object  of  our  admiration.  Its  little 
head  is  adorned  with  a plume  of  feathers,  and  its  whole  body  invested  with 
scales  and  hair,  to  secure  it  from  any  wet  or  dust.  She  makes  trial  of  the  acti- 
vity of  her  wings,  by  rubbing  them  either  against  her  body  or  her  broad  side- 
bags,  which  keep  her  in  an  equilibrium.  The  furbelow,  or  little  border  of  fine 
feathers,  which  graces  her  wings,  is  very  curious,  and  strikes  the  eye  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner.  There  is  nothing,  however,  of  greater  importance  to  the 
gnat  than  her  trunk,  and  that  weak  implement  may  justly  be  deemed  one  of 
nature’s  master-pieces.  It  is  so  very  small,  that  the  extremity  of  it  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  through  the  bsst  microscope  that  can  be  procured.  That  part 
which  is  at  first  obvious  to  the  eye,  is  nothing  but  a long  scaly  sheath  under  the 
throat.  At  near  the  distance  of  two-thirds  of  it,  there  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  the  insect  darts  out  four  stings,  and  afterwards  retracts  them.  One  of 
which,  however  sharp  and  active  it  may  be,  is  no  more  than  the  case  in  which 
the  other  three  lie  concealed,  and  run  in  a long  groove.  The  sides  of  these 
slings  are  sharpened  like  two-edged  swords  ; they  are  likewise  barbed,  and  have 
a vast  number  of  cutting  teeth  towards  the  point,  which  turns  up  like  a hook, 
and  is  fine  beyond  expression.  When  all  these  darts  are  stuck  into  the  flesh  of 
animals,  sometimes  one  after  another,  and  sometimes  all  at  once,  the  blood  and 
humours  of  the  adjacent  parts  must  unavoidably  be  extravasated ; upon  which  a 
tumour  must  consequently  ensue,  the  little  orifice  whereof  is  closed  up  by  the 
compression  of  the  external  air.  When  the  gnat,  by  the  point  ot  her  case, 
vtiss>^;  'he  makes  use  of  as  a tongue,  has  tasted  any  fruit,  flesh,  or  juice  that  she 
has  found'out,  if  it  be  a fluid,  she  sucks  it  up,  without  playing  her  darts  into  it*. 


vegetation  except  a few  thistles.  A square 
foot  of  the  dead  turi  being  dug  up,  210  grubs 
were  counted  on  it ; and,  what  furnishes  a 
striking  proof  of  the  prolific  powers  of  those 
insects,  last  year  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
single  one.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mandibles 
e'  these  destmetive  creatures,  which  are  claw- 


shaped and  transverse,  do  not  act  against 
each  other  as  is  usual  among  insects,  but 
against  two  otl.er  pieces  which  are  im 
movable,  convex,  and  toothed,  — as  if  th# 
under-jaw  in  quadrupeds  were  divided  inte 
two,  aud  should  act  vertically  on  the  two 
portions  of  the  immovable  upper-jaw  thrown  in 
between  them. — InsxcT  TRAnsroJUfATioMS. 
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but  in  case  she  finds  the  least  obstruction  by  any  flesh  whatever,  she  exerts  l»er 
strength,  and  pierces  through  it,  if  pdssibly  she  can.  After  this  she  draws  back 
her  stings  into  their  shea^,  which  she  applies  to  the  wound  in  order  to  extract, 
as  through  a reed,  the  juices  which  she  finds  inclosed.*  This  is  the  implement 
with  which  the  gnat  performs  her  work  in  the  summer,  for  during  the  winter  she 
has  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it.  Then  she  ceases  to  eat,  and  spends  all  that 
tedious  season  either  in  quarries  or  in  caverns,  which  she  abandons  at  the  re- 
turn  of  summer,  and  flies  about  in  search  after  some  commodious  ford,  or  stand- 
ing water,  where  she  may  produce  her  progeny,  which  would  be  soon  washed 
away  and  lost  by  the  too  rapid  motion  of  any  running  stream.  The  little  brood 
are  sometimes  so  numerous,  that  the  very  water  is  tinged  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  species,  as  green,  if  they  be  green,  and  of  a sanguine  hue,  if  they  be  red. 

These  are  circumstances  sufficiently  extraordinary  in  the  life  of  this  little  ani 
mal,  but  it  offers  something  still  more  curious  in  the  method  of  its  propagation. 
However  similar  insects  of  the  gnat  kind  are  in  their  appearance,  yet  they  differ 
widely  from  each  other  in  the  manner  in  wliich  they  are  brought  forth,  for  some 
are  oviparous,  and  are  produced  from  eggs,  some  are  viviparous,  and  come 
forth  in  their  most  perfect  form  ; some  are  m^es,  and  unite  with  the  female  ; 
some  are  females,  requiring  the  impregnation  of  the  male ; some  are  of  neither 
sex,  yet  still  produce  young,  without  any  copulation  whatsoever.  This  is  one  of 
the  strangest  discoveries  in  all  natural  history ! A gnat  separated  from  the  rest 
of  its  kind,  and  inclosed  in  a glass  vessel,  with  air  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive, 
ahall  produce  young,  which  also,  when  separated  from  each  other,  shall  be  the 
parents  of  a numerous  progeny.  Tlius,  down  for  five  or  six  generations,  do 
these  extraordinary  animals  propagate  without  the  use  of  copulation,  without 
Buy  congress  between  the  male  and  female,  but  in  the  manner  of  vegetables,  the 
young  bursting  from  the  body  of  their  parents,  without  any  previous  impregna- 
tion. At  the  sixth  generations  however,  their  propagation  stops,  the  gnat  no 
longer  produces  its  like,  from  itself  alone,  but  it  requires  the  access  of  the  male 
to  give  it  another  succession  of  fecundity. 

The  gnat  of  Europe  gives  but  little  uneasiness  ; it  is  sometimes  heard  to  hum 
about  our  beds  at  night,  and  keeps  off  the  approaches  of  sleep  by  the  apprehen- 


• Lasvjb  of  Blow-flies. — The  mag- 
gots or  larvae  of  the  blow-flies  are  a de- 
structive race  to  animal  matter.  Linnaeus 
says,  the  musca  vomitaria  will  devour  the 
carcass  of  a horse  as  quickly  as  a lion  would 
do.  And  this  is  not  at  all  improbable,  when 
we  know  that  a species  nearly  allied  to  this 
(the  musca  camarid)  produces  not  fewer 
than  twenty  thousand  at  a time ; amd  that 
they  have  been  proved  by  Redi  to  increase  in 
weight  two  hundred  fold  within  the  short 
space  of  twenty- four  hours.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with 
the  destructive  powers  of  maggots,  and  of 
their  attacking  the  human  frame,  is  recorded 
in  BelCs  fVeekly  Messenger.  “ On  the  25th 
of  June,  1829,  died  at  Asbomby,  Lincolnshire, 
John  Page,  a pauper,  belonging  to  Little  Wil- 
loughby, under  circumstances  truly  singular. 
He  being  of  a restless  disposition,  and  not 
choosing  to  stay  ip  the  parish  workhouse,  was 
in  the  habit  of  strolling  about  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  subsisting  on  the  pittance  ob- 
tained from  door  to  door;  the  support  he 
usually  received  from  the  benevolent  was 
bread  and  meat;  and  after  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  nature,  it  was  his  custom  to  de- 
posit the  surplus  provisions,  particularly  the 


meat,  betwixt  his  shirt  and  skin.  Having  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  provision  in  store, 
so  deposited,  he  was  taken  rather  unwell,  and 
laid  himself  down  in  a field,  in  the  parish  of 
Scredington  ; when,  from  the  heat  of  the 
season  at  that  time,  the  meat  sjieedily  became 
putrid,  and  was  of  course  struck  by  the  flies  : 
these  not  only  proceeded  to  devour  the  inani- 
mate pieces  of  flesh,  but  also  literally  to  prey 
upon  the  living  substance  ; and  when  the 
wretched  man  was  accidentally  fuuud  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  so  eaten  by  the 
maggots,  that  his  death  seemed  inevitable. 
After  clearing  away,  us  well  as  they  were 
able,  these  shucking  vermin,  those  who  found 
courage  conveyed  him  to  Asbornhy,  and  a 
surgeon  was  immediately  procured,  who  de- 
clared that  his  body  was  in  such  a state,  that 
dressing  it  must  be  little  short  of  instantane- 
ous death ; and,  in  fact,  the  man  did  survive 
the  operation  but  a few  hours.  When  first 
found,  and  again  when  examined  by  the  sur- 
geon, he  presented  a sight  loathsome  in  the 
extreme;  white  maggots  of  enormous  sise 
were  crawling  in  and  upon  his  body,  which 
they  had  most  shockingly  mangled,  and  the 
removing  of  the  external  ones  served  only  to 
render  the  sight  more  honid. 
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Bion  it  causes  ; but  it  is  very  different  in  the  ill-peopled  regions  of  America, 
where  the  waters  stagnate,  and  the  climate  is  warm,  and  where  they  are  pro- 
duced in  multitudes  beyond  expression.  The  whole  air  is  there  filled  with 
clouds  of  those  famished  insects  ; and  they  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from  six  inches 
long  to  a minuteness  that  even  requires  the  microscope  to  have  a distinct  per- 
ception of  them.*  The  warmth  of  the  mid-day  sun  is  too  powerful  for  their  con- 
stitutions ; but  wlien  the  evening  approaches,  neither  ait  nor  flight  can  shield 
the  wretched  inhabitants  from  their  attacks  : though  millions  are  destroyed,  still 
millions  more  succeed,  and  produce  unceasing  torment.  The  native  Indians, 
who  anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  who  have  from  their  infancy  been  used  to 
their  depredations,  find  them  much  less  inconvenient  than  those  who  are  newly 
arrived  from  Europe ; they  sleep  in  their  cottages  covered  all  over  with  thou- 
sands of  the  gnat  kind  upon  their  bodies,  and  yet  do  not  seem  to  have  their 
slumbers  interrupted  by  their  cniel  devourers.  If  a candle  happens  to  be 
lighted  in  one  of  those  places,  a cloud  of  insects  at  once  light  upon  the  flame, 
and  extinguish  it;  they  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  keep  their  candles  in  glass 
lanthorns  ; a miserable  expedient  to  prevent  an  unceasing  calamity  !f 


* Gnat  Dances. — It  may  prove  still  more 
interesting,  we  think,  to  turn  our  attention  to 
some  other  movements  of  insects  which  seem 
to  be  expressive  of  pleasure  when  they  are 
not  stationary,  and  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion, also,  their  foregoing  for  food.  A familiar 
instance  of  what  we  allude  to  occurs  in  the 
Brial  dances  of  the  tipulidan  gnats  and  some 
other  insects.  These  are  performed  not  only 
in  summer,  but  frequently  even  in  winter 
and  im  the  earlier  months  of  spring,— in 
sheltered  places,  indeed,  such  as  under  trees 
and  hedges,  in  lanes,  and  when  a day  chances 
to  be  finer  than  usual,  though  the  mildest 
day  is  of  course  at  these  seasons  comparatively 
chill.  The  most  common  of  these  winter 
dancers  is  called  by  Harris  the  tell-tale  (<n- 
chocera  hiemalia,  Meigen),  a troop  of  which 
may  be  occasionally  seen  gamboling  in  a 
sunny  nook,  though  the  ground  be  covered 
with  snow.  When  the  weather  is  warm  and 
mild,  however,  the  dancing  tipulidaa  prefer 
the  decline  of  day  ; and  we  have  remarked 
them  keeping  it  up  as  long  as  we  could  dis- 
tinguish them  between  the  eye  and  the  wan- 
ing light  of  the  western  horizon  : how  much 
longer  they  continued  to  dance  we  cannot  tell. 

It  is  a very  singular  fact  connected  with 
these  gnat  dances,  that  the  company  always 
consists  exclusively  of  moles.  This  any  per- 
son who  will  take  the  trouble  may  verify  by 
inclosing  a group  of  them  in  a butterfly-net. 
If  this  be  nut  at  hand,  he  may  procure  good 
evidence  by  wetting  the  hand,  and  passing  it 
quickly  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  crowd  ; 
when  several  will  be  caught,  and  will  uni- 
formly exhibit  the  beautifully  fringed  or 
plumed  antennie,  which  in  the  female  are 
without  the  hairs  or  the  plumelets.  What  it 
may  be,  besides  the  same  delighted  and 
buoyant  spirit  which  causes  lambs  to  group 
together  in  their  frolics,  that  induces  those 
tiny  guats  -to  sport  in  this  manner  on  the 
wing,  is  perhaps,  inexplicable. 

Wordsworth’s  opinion,  though  adopted  by 


Kirby  and  Spence,  is,  perhaps,  as  we  shall 
presently  endeavour  to  show,  more  poetical 
than  correct.  His  words  are : — 

" Nor  wanting  here  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creature*  that  in  communities  exist, 

Lesa,  as  migiit  seem,  from  general  guardianship. 
Or  tlirough  dependence  upon  mutual  aid. 

Than  by  participation  of  delight. 

And  a strict  love  of  fellowship  cumhined. 

What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  wears 
Their  snorts  together  in  tlie  solar  beam. 

Or,  in  the  gloom  and  twilight,  hum  their  Joy.” 

Tha  Bccursiom. 

The  evening  gamboling  of  rooks  on  the 
wing,  when  they  return  from  their  more  dis- 
tant excursions  during  the  autumn,  may  with 
more  certainty  be  referred  to  this  cause. 
White  says,  they  rendezvous  by  thousands 
over  Selborne-down,  wheeling  round  and  div- 
ing in  a playful  manner  in  the  air,  and  when 
this  ceremony  is  over,  with  the  last  gleam  of 
light,  they  retire  to  the  deep  beech  woods  of 
Tisted  and  Kepley.  It  may  not  be  improper, 
however,  to  distinguish  between  this  and  the 
restless  tossing  about  and  flapping  of  the 
wings,  often  exhibited  by  rooks  previous  to  a 
storm,  which  more  usually  occurs  in  the 
morning,  and  closely  resembles  the  tossing 
of  sea-birds  on  the  ^lows  during  a gale. 

The  quickness  oFthe  vision  of  tipulidan 
gnats,  and  the  rapidity  as  well  as  the  dex- 
terity of  their  motion,  may  be  considered  not 
a little  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  flying  unwetted  in  a heavy  shower  of 
rain,  whose  drops — bigger  than  their  own 
bodies — if  they  fell  upon  them,  must  dash 
them  to  the  ground ; unless  it  may  be  that 
the  drops  glide  off  their  wings  as  they  do  off 
the  feathers  of  a duck,  whil|3  the  elasticity  of 
their  bodies  may  save  them  from  accidents, 
even  when  they  chance  to  be  pelted. — Imsbct 
Transformations. 

f Whbat-Flt. — The  maggot  of  a minute 
fly  of  the  same  family,  known  by  the  sansa 
of  the  wheat-fly  (C’ecirfomy /a  3'r»V«W,  Kirby), 
it  frequently  productive  of  gieut  damage  in 
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tee  crops  of  wheat.  Its  history  was  first  in- 
vestigated by  Marshani,  and  subse([uently  by 
Kirby,  aud  several  other  intelligent  natu- 
ralists. The  {Mirent  fly  is  very  small,  not  un- 
like a midge  {Culieoides punctata,  Latr.),  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  wings  rounded  at  the 
tip,  and  fringed  with  hairs.  The  female  is 
furnished  witli  a retractile  ovipositor,  four 
times  as  long  os  the  body,  and  as  fine  as  a 
hair,  for  depositing  her  eggs,  which  she  does 
in  the  glumes  of  the  florets  of  the  grain.  The 
following  account  of  its  proceedings  is  given 
by  Mr.  Shiiefif,  aiv  intelligent  farmer  of  East 
Laothian  - 

“ Wheat-flies,”  he  says,  “ were  first  ob- 
served here  this  season  on  the  evening  oi  the 
21st  of  June,  and,  from  the  vast  number 
seen,  it  is  probable  a few  of  them  may  have 
been  in  existence  some  days  previous.  The 
eggs  were  visible  on  the  23rd,  the  larvae  on 
the  30th  of  that  month,  and  the  pupae  on 
the  29th  of  July.  The  flies  were  observed 
depositing  eggs  on  the  28th,  and  finally  dis- 
atppeared  on  the  30th  of  July ; thus  having  ex- 
isted throughout  a period  of  thirty-nine  days. 

“ The  flies  were  observed  to  frequent  the 
wheat-plant,  including  the  thick-rooted 
couch-grass  (triticum  repensX  They  gene- 
rally reposed  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems 
during  the  day,  and  became  active  about  sun- 
set, except  when  the  wind  was  high.  I have, 
however,  seen  them  flying  about  on  cloudy 
mornings,  till  seven  o’clock;  and,  upon  one 
occasion,  witnessed  them  depositing  their 
eggs,  in  a shaded  situation,  at  two  in  die 
afternoon.  Their  movements  appear  to  be 
influenced  by  the  rays  of  light,  of  which  they 
seam  impatient,  being  active  when  the  sun 
is  below  or  near  the  horizon  : they  frequent 
the  most  umbrageous  part  of  the  crop,  and 
shun  that  which  is  deficient  in  foliage, 

“ The  flies  almost  invariably  preibrred  the 
ears  emerging  from  the  vagina  to  those  far- 
ther advanced,  for  depositing  their  eggs  on ; 
and  as  one  side  only  of  the  ear  is  exposed 
when  the  plant  is  in.  this  stage  of  growth,  the 
other  side  generally  remained  uninjured.  The 
fly  deserted  the  fields^  the  crop  advanced 
towards  maturity,  and  were  found  longest  on 
the  spring-sown  portion  of  the  crop.  It 
seemed  to  feed  on  the  gum  adhering  to  the 
newly  emerged  ears;  and  as  there  is  a great 
diversity  in  the  time  of  sowing  wheat  in  this 
neighliourhood,  and  consequently  of  the  ears 
escaping  from  the  vagina,  1 attribute  the  un- 
usual length  of  time  it  has  existed  this  sea- 
son, to  the  siqipjy  of  food  thus  gradually  fur- 
nished. 

“ The  fly  deposits  its  eggs  with  much  in- 
tensity, and  may  easily  be  t^en  when  so  em- 
ployed. Upon  one  occasion,  I numbered 
thirty-five  flies  on  a single  ear;  and,  after 
carrying  it  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile, 
six  of  them  still  continusd  to  deposit  eggs. 


At  another  time,  I placed  a fly,  then  laying, 
between  the  face  and  glass  of  my  watch, 
where  it  deposited  several  eggs,  although  in- 
variably interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  the 
moment  hand. 

“ The  eggs  of  the  fly  are  generally  found 
in  clusters,  varying  in  number  from  two  to 
ten,  upon  the  inner  chaff,  in  which  the  fur- 
rowed side  of  the  grain  is  embedded,  and  are 
also  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  flower  and  chaff.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  by  means  of  a long  slender  tube, 
and  fixed  with  a glutinous  substance  pos- 
sessed by  the  fly.  A thread  of  glutinous 
Bsatter  frequently  connects  a cluster  of  eggs 
with  the  style,  where  the  larvee  seen!  to  sub- 
sist on  the  pollen ; in  one  instance,  fifteen 
eggs  were  numbered  on  such  a thread,  several 
of  which  were  suspended  on  the  portion  ex- 
tending between  the  chaff  and  the  style.  The 
fly  not  only  seems  thus  to  provide  a convey- 
ance from  the  larv2e  to  the  style,  but  also  food 
for  their  support.  The  anthers  are  prevented 
from  leaving  the  style  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing gummed  down  by  the  glutinous  matter 
of  the  fly,  and  the  pollen  thereby  detained 
fur  the  use  of  the  larvae,  which  otherwise 
would,  in  part,  be  carried  out  of  the  glumes 
by  the  expansion  of  the  filaments, — known  to 
farmers  by  the  term  bloom.  In  the  exertion 
of  gumming  down  the  anthers,  many  of  the 
flies  are  entangled  in  the  vascules  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  thus  become  a sacrifice  to  their 
maternal  affection. 

“ The  larva  are  produced  from  the  eggs  in 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  ; they  are  at 
first  perfectly  transparent,  and  assume  a yel- 
low colour  a few  days  afterwards.  They  travel 
not  from  one  floret  to  another,  and  forty- seven 
have  bean  numbered  in  one.  Occasionally 
there  are  found  in  the  same  floret  larva  and 
a grain,  which  is  generally  shrivelled,  as  if 
deprived  of  nonrishment ; and  although  the 
pollen  may  furnish  the  larva  with  food  in  the 
first  instance,  they  soon  crowd  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  geitnen,  and  there,  in  all 
probability,  subsist  on  the  matter  destinsd  to 
have  formed  the  grain.” — Loudon's  Mxa.  ov 
Nat.  Hist. 

Mbssian-Flt. — Oar  English  naturalists 
were  for  many  years  of  opinion,  that  the  in- 
sect called  the  Hessian-fly,  so  destructive  to 
wheat  crops  in  America,  belonged  to  the 
family  mmeidee,  with  the  common  house-fly; 
and  Mr.  Markwick,  an  intelligent  naturalist, 
by  a series  of  observations  on  a British  fly 
{chloropi  pumitionit,  Meigen)  which  attacks 
thfr  stems  of  wheat,  created  no  little  alarm 
among  agriculturists.  Markwick’s  fl^  is  less 
than  a fourth  ofan-inch  in  lengtli,  with  dark 
shoulders  striped  with  two  yellow  lines,  and  the 
maggot  is  white.  He  planted  roots  of  wheat 
containing  larvss  in  a small  flower-pot,  and 
covered  them  with  gauie.  Each  stem  pro- 
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4aced  one  of  the  above  flies.  The  crop  of 
wheat  attacked  by  this  maj^got,  though  at 
first  it  appeared  to  fail,  turned  out  well  in 
ccBisequence  of  numerous  side  shoots.  It  is 
only  the  early  wheat  sown  in  October  that  is 
aflected  by  it. 

It  now  appears  that  Markwick  was  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  identifying  his  insect  with 
Sie  Hessian-fly  {cecidomyia  destructor.  Say), 
which  has  been  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
Bay  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  181 7.  It 
is  a little  larger  than  our  wheat-fly,  more 
■lender  in  the  body,  has  longer  legs,  and  is 
not  orange,  but  black  and  fulvous.  The  fe- 
male deposits  from  one  to  eight 'or  more  eggs 
on  a single  plant  of  wheat,  between  the 
sheath  of  the  inner  leaf  and  the  stem  nearest 
the  roots ; in  which  situation,  with  its  head 
towards  the  root  or  first  joint,  the  young  larva 
passes  the  winter,  eating  into  the  stem,  and 
causing  it  to  break. 

The  devastation  committed  by  the  Hessian- 
fly  seems  to  have  been  first  observed  in  1776, 
and  it  was  erroneously  supposed  that  the  in- 
sect was  conveyed  among  straw  by  the  Hes- 
sian troops  from  Germany.  It  was  first 
noticed  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Long  Island, 
from  which  it  spread  gradually  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  round;  and  in  1769 
it  had  advanced  two  hundred  miles  from  its 
original  station  in  Long  Island.  Other  ac- 
counts state  that  it  did  not  travel  more  than 
seven  miles  annually,  and  did  little  serious 
damage  before  1788.  Their  numbers  seem 
almost  incredible.  The  houses  in  the  infested 
districts  swarmed  with  them  to  so  great  a 
* degree,  that  every  vessel  was  filled  with  them ; 
five  hundred  were  actually  counted  on  a glass 
tumbler  which  had  been  set  down  for  a few 
minutes  with  a little  beer  in  it  They  were 
observed  crossing  the  Delaware  river  like  a 
cloud  ; and  even  mountains  do  not  seem  to 
interrupt  their  progress.  We  can  well  un- 
derstand, therefore,  that  so  formidable  a 
ravager  should  have  caused  a very  great 
alarm ; and  even  our  own  government  was  in 
fear  lest  the  insect  should  be  imported.  The 
privy  council,  indeed,  sat  day  after  day  in 
deep  consultation  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  a calamity 
more  to  be  dresded,  as  they  well  knew,  than 
the  pla^e  or  the  pestilence.  Expresses  were 
sent  off  in  all  directions  to  the  officers  of  the 
customs  at  the  different  out-ports  respecting 
the  examination  of  cargoes,  — despatches 
were  written  to  tha  amb^sadors  in  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  imd  America,  to  gain  in- 
feriBation,~-Bnd  so  important  altogether  was 
lha  buainasa  dsamad,  that  tba  minutes  of 
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council,  and  the  documents  collected  from  all 
quarters,  fill  upwards  of  two  hundred  paged. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  English  wheat- fly, 
the  American  Hessian-fly  has  a formidable 
enemy  in  a minute  four-winged  fly  (Cera- 
phron  destructor,  Say),  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  larva.  Were  it  not  for  the  Csra- 
phron,  indeed,  Mr.  Say  is  of  opinion  that  the 
crops  of  wheat  would  be  totdly  annihilated 
in  the  districts  where  the  Hessian-fly  pr». 
vails. — Inskct  TnaNSFORiiaTiONS. 

Crkbse  - Flt.  — Those . who  have,  from 
popular  associations,  been  accustomed  to  look 
with  disgust  at  the  little  white  larva  common 
in  cheese,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
hoppers,  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
the  illustrious  Swammerdam  say,  “ I can 
take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  the  limbs  and 
other  parts  of  this  maggot  are  so  uncommon 
and  elegant,  and  contrived  with  so  much  art 
and  design,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  the  work  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  from  which  nothing  is 
hid,  and  to  which  nothing  is  impossible.” 
But  whoever  will  examine  it  with  care,  will 
find  that  Swammerdam  has  not  exaggerated 
the  facts. 

The  cheese-hopper  is  furnished  with  two 
horny  claw-shaped  mandibles,  which  it  uses 
both  for  digging  into  the  cheese  and  for 
moving  itself,  being  destitute  of  feet.  Its 
powers  of  leaping  have  been  observed  by 
every  one ; and  Swammerdam  says,  “ I have 
seen  one,  whose  length  did  nut  exceed  the 
fourth  of  an  inch,  leap  out  of  a box  six 
inches  deep,  that  is,  twenty-four  times  the 
length  of  its  own  body : others  leap  a great 
deal  higher.”  For  this  purpose  it  first  erects 
itself  on  its  tail,  which  is  furnished  with  two 
wart-like  projections,  to  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  balance.  It  then  bends  itself  into  a circle, 
catches  the  skin  near  its  tail  with  its  hooked 
mandibles,  and  after  strongly  contracting  it- 
self from  a circular  into  an  oblong  form,  it 
throws  itself  with  a jerk  into  a straight  line, 
and  thus  makes  the  leap. 

One  very  surprising  provision  is  remarkable 
in  the  breathing-tubes  of  the  cheese-maggot, 
which  are  not  placed,  as  in  caterpillars,  ^ong 
the  sides,  but  a pair  near  the  head,  and  an- 
other pair  near  the  taiL  Now,  when  burrowing 
in  the  moist  cheese,  these  would  be  apt  to  Im 
obstructed;  but  to  prevent  this,  it  has  tha 
power  of  bringing  over  the  front  pair  a fold 
of  the  skin,  breathing  in  the  meanwhile 
through  the  under  pair.  We^l  may  Swam- 
merdam denominate  these  contrivances  “ sur- 
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